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COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 15. 


Railway Companies Bill [Bill 5|— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson) : es 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now” and at the end 
of the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,” 
—(HMr. Leeman.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now,’ stand part of the Question :” 
—After long debate, Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That the Debate 
be now adjourned,”—(Mr. Denison, )—put, and negatived. 

Question again proposed, ‘“‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question. 

But it being now a quarter to Six of the clock, Further Proceedings 
adjourned till To-morrow. 

Salmon Fisheries Bill—Ordered (Mr. Dodds, Mr. Liddell, Colonel Amcotts, Earl va 
Colonel Edwardes) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 75] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MARCH 16. 
University Tests Bill (No. 26)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Kimberley) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MARCH 16. 


Art anp Science Museum (East Lonpon)—Question, Mr. Reed ; Answer, 
Mr. Ayrton .. 

Wines iy Bonp—Question, Sir J ames Lawrence ; Answer, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer 

Licensine Br (IneLanp)—Excesstva Drmxine iv Pusuic Hovses— 
Question, Mr. Pim; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

DESTRUCTION OF Historie MonvuMENTs—Question, Captain Dawson-Damer ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Bruce 

Army—Non-PurcHasE Corrs—Question, Major Arbuthnot ; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell ; 

THE JUDICATURE Commussron—Question, Sir Thomas Lloyd ; Answer, Mr. 
Bruce 

Anwy—Hewry-Marrint Rrrtz—Question, Mr. Muntz ; Answer, Sir Henry 
Storks 

Navy—Tue “ Mxczra ”—Quoestion, Mr. Kavanagh ; Answer, Mr. Goschen 

GREECE—FINANCIAL ee Mr. Monk; Answer, Viscount 
Enfield ne rar 
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Crvin Service Examination—Passep CanprpatEs—Question, Mr. Cubitt ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer éb ‘is 
Merrorotis—New Buripines ror LEARNED Socretres, Prccapintt~y—Ques- 
tion, Lord John Manners; Answer, Mr. Ayrton 


~~ MEssENcERS—Question, Mr. Stopford-Sackville ; Answer, Viscount 

Enfield ah ye ea <s 

Army—VOoLUNTEERS AND YEoMANRY—Question, Mr. Hambro; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell 


Treaty oF Paris (1856)—THe ConrerEnceE—Question, Sir Charles W. 
Dilke; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 
Tae Epvucation Act—CHAIRMEN or Scuoor Bo 
Williams ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster : i 
Navy—Tue ‘‘ Mecara’’—Question, Mr. F. Walpole; Answer, Mr. Goschen 
Navy—Docxyarp Coat Contracts—Question, Mr. A. Guest; Answer, Mr. 
Goschen oe ne is ws 
Minitary Atracues—Question, Colonel White; Answer, Viscount Enfield 


Army Regulation Bill [Bill 39]— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [6th March], ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time;”’ 
and which Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the expenditure necessary for the national defences 
and the other demands on the Exchequer do not at present justify any Vote of Public 
as for the extinction of Purchase in the Army,”—(Colonel Loyd Lindsay,)—instead 
thereof. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 

part of the Question :”—Debate resumed es 

After long debate, Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”’— 
(Colonel North :)— Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 187, 
Noes 284; Majority 97. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question :—After some discussion, Moved, ‘‘That this House 
do now adjourn,”—(Mr. Robert Fowler :)—Question put :—The House 
divided; Ayes 147, Noes 256; Majority 109. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question : ’’—Debate arising :—oved, ‘‘ That the Debate be 
now adjourned,’ —( Sir James Elphinstone :)—Question put, and’agreed to. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be adjourned till this day, at Two of the clock,” 
—(Mr. Russell Gurney :)—Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,” 

—(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach :\—The House divided ; Ayes 104, Noes 238 ; 
Majority 134. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the Debate be adjourned till this day, 
at Two of the clock : ’—WMoved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” — 
(Sir John Hay :\—The House divided; Ayes 101, Noes 220; Ma- 
jority 119. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the Debate be adjourned till this day, 
at Two of the clock : ”—Debate arising :—oved, ‘‘ That the Debate be 
now adjourned,’ — (Karl Percy :)—The House divided; Ayes 92; 
Noes 208 ; Majority 116. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the Debate be adjourned till this day, 
at Two of the clock : ”—Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,”— 
(Lord Garlies :)—Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 80, 
Noes 190; Majority 110. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘That the Debate be adjourned till this day, 
at Two of the clock :’”—Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Debate adjourned 
till To-morrow. 


Gas Works Clauses Act (1847) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Chichester Fortescue, 
Mr. Arthur Peel) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 76] 


/ARDS—Question, Mr. Watkin 
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LORDS, FRIDAY, MARCH 17. 


Army—Pownber 1n StorrE—ApprEss ror RetuRNs— 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for the following Returns :— 

1. Amount of serviceable cannon Powder of all sorts in store on the Ist January 1869, 
specifying the quantities under the heads of L.G.,.R.L.G., Pellet, and Pebble Powder, 
and distinguishing the amount in made-up ammunition : 

2. Ditto, on 1st January 1871: 

3. Amount of R.F.G. Powder for small arms on Ist January 1871 : 

4. Colonel Younghusband’s Report on the supply of Gunpowder, dated March 1869, and 
any subsequent _— by Colonel Sone on the same ees —( The Earl of 
Carnarvon) ‘ 

After debate, Motion amended, ‘and agreed te. 

Address for— 

**1, Amount of serviceable cannon Powder of all sorts in store on the 30th September 
1868, specifying the quantities under the heads of L.G., R.L.G., Pellet, and Pebble 
Powder, and distinguishing the amount in made-up- ammunition: 

“2. Ditto, on 30th September 1870 : 

“3. Amount of R.F.G. Powder for small arms on 30th September 1870.”—(Parl. 
Paper, No. 71.) 


Prison Ministers Bill (No. 37)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Morley) 


After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Tuesday next. 


County Property Bill (No. 35)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°,”—( The Duke of Richmond) 
After short debate, Second Reading put off to Thursday next. 


Lunacy Regulation vps Bill maueunel (The Lord aes read 1* 
(No. 47) Mi - si 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MARCH 17. 


County Courr Jupcrs—Question, Mr. G. B. Gregory; Answer, The 
Attorney General al 

Inp1a—LanorE AND PESHAWUR Dan wisenaiilin Mr. Ridley; Aaeaitts 
Mr. Grant Duff 


Post Orrice—Nerw Postrace anp Money Gunes Cinarensten.idaciiihias Mr. 
Neville-Grenville; Answer, Mr. Monsell . 

Inpia—Inpran Cryin ENGINEERING CousoE — Question, ‘Me. Plunket ; 
Answer, Mr. Grant Duff 


Iraty—DisTuRBANCES IN THE CHURCH OF THE Gus, Renen~Cneani: Mr. 
Synan; Answer, Viscount Enfield , 

FRANCE—PRECAUTIONS AGAINST PEsTILENCE—Question, Mr. heiliine Cues : 
Answer, Viscount Enfield 

ARMY—TRANSFERS FROM THE LINE TO THE Mrrrti—Question, Colonel C. 
Lindsay ; Answer, Mr. Cardwell 3 

Army—Smat~t Pox—8rp Surrey Minit1a—Question, Mr. Desks hae: 
Mr. Cardwell 

Worksnor Recuration Acr (1867) Amexpvenr Bru — - Question, Mr. 
Macfie; Answer, Sir David Salomons 

Post OFFICE — TELEGRAPH Service ar Porr Mapoc -— ~ Question, Mr. 
Holland; Answer, Mr. Monsell 

Navy—H.M.S. “Mzoara”—Question, Mr. Kavanagh; Answer, Mr. Goschen 

Navy—Workine or Suirs Guns—Moncrierr’s Pxran—Question, Major 
Walker; Answer, Mr. Goschen 

ORDER IN Desate—PErsona Expianatton—Observ ations, Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck ; Reply, Mr. A. Peel 

PostronEMENT oF Notices oF Morton — Observations, Mr. Gladstone; 

Reply, Mr. J. Lowther i we $e ae 
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[March 17.] 


Surrty—Order for"Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


ConvVENTUAL AND Monastic Instrrutions—Mortion ror A Serxect Com- 

MITTEE—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the existence, number, 
increase, and regulation of Conventual and Monastic Institutions in Great Britain ; 
into the income, property, and estates acquired, received, held, or possessed by or 
for such institutions, or by or for members thereof; and, further into the Laws 
affecting such institutions; and, whether adequate legal securities or means exist 
for ensuring the personal freedom of the inmates thereof dias Newdegate,)— 
instead thereof 


After debate, Question put, ‘ That the words ‘eeiiiait to na left out stand 


part of the Question:”—The House divided; Ayes 196, Noes 79; 
Majority 117. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” by leave, 
withdrawn :—Committee deferred till Monday next. 


Army Regulation Bill [Bill 39]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [6th March], ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time ;” 
and which Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the expenditure necessary for the national 
defences and the other demands on the Exchequer do not at present justify any Vote 
of Public Money for the extinction of Purchase in the Army,”—(Colonel Loyd Lindsay,) 
—instead thereof. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question :”—Debate resumed 

After long debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Main Question put, and 
agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed for Friday next. 


County Justices Qualification Amendment Bill—Ordered (Sir Roundell Palmer, 
Sir George Grev, Mr. Spencer Walpole, Mr. George Gregory) : presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 77] ove ove es 


Turnpike Acts ContiInuANCE— 


Select Committee appointed, ‘‘to inquire into the eighth and ninth Schedules of ‘ The 
Annual Turnpike Acts Continuance Act, = ne. :)—List of the 
Committee eee i 


ConVENTUAL AND Monastic InstrITuTIONS— 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into the state of the Law respecting Conventual 
and Monastic Institutions or Societies in Great Britain, and into the terms upon which 
income, property, and estates belonging to such Institutions or Societies, or to mempers 
thereof, are respectively received, held, or possessed,” —(Mr. Villiers) 


LORDS, MONDAY, MARCH 20. 


Justices Procedure (England) Bill (No. 31)— 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Cairns) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Friday the 31st instant. 
GreEcE—Murper or British Sussects sy Bricanps—Mr. F. Nozrr— 
Question, The Earl of Rosebery ; Answer, Earl Granville : — Short 
debate thereon ns ee oe ve 
Irnetanp—Tue Westmeatu, &c. (Untawrun Comprnations) ComMMITTEE— 
Question, The Marquess of Clanricarde; Answer, Earl Granville .. 
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COMMONS, MONDAY, MARCH 20. 


Crvi Service—Pensions’ Commutation Act (1869)—Question, Mr. Monk ; 
Answer, Mr. Baxter 

Arnmy—EmpLoyMEnt oF SonprErs IN TRaDEs—Question, “Mr. Hanbury- 
Tracy ; Answer, Mr. Cardwell ee 

Currency —Hatr-Crown Preces—Question, Sir David Salomons ; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Epucation— Tue New Copr—Inrant Scuoon Granrs—Question, Mr. 
Davis; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

THE PurcHase System — Hien Porrtican Orrices — Question, Mr. 
Stacpoole; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘ih 

Mernoronis— Cas REGULATIONS—Question, Mr. Cameron; Answer, Mr. 

ruce 

Poor Law — Mux Surputes To Unions — Question, Lord Eustace Cecil ; 
Answer, Mr. Stansfeld 

Post Orrice — Country PosTMASTERSHIPS — Question, Mr. Kavanagh ; 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington .. 

Epvcation—Tue New Copz—dQuestions, Mr. Whitwell, Mr. Spencer 


Walpole ; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster .. oe 
Army—Comaisstons—Question, Mr. Lea; Answer, Mr. Cardwell ee 
Navy —Kerynam Facrory—Question, Mr. J. D. Lewis; Answer, Mr. 

Goschen 


Emigration — Question, Mr. W. M. Torrens; ; Answer, Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen .. 
FrancE—STAtTE OF Parts—Question, Mr. Goldsmid; Answer, “Mr. Gladstone 


InnasitED Hovse oe Mr. Mundella ; er The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer es 


Surrty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Army RerrremMent—Resotvution—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in order to check the creation of vested interests which would have to be 
considered in arranging a sound and equitable system of retirement, no appointment 
should in future be made to the paid coloneley of a regiment which did not involve 
the active command of the regiment,”—(Mr. Trevelyan,)—instead thereof ae 


After short debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Question :—The House divided; Ayes 204, 
Noes 111; Majority 93. 

Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :’ 


Army—Proworton sy Setection—Observations, Mr. Stapleton ve 


After debate, Moved, ‘“‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Ir. 
Mundella :\—After further debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now [leave the Chair,” again 
proposed :—After further short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—Crvi Service Estrmates—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£211,642, be granted to Her Majesty, for the Civil Services which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March — y 

[Then the Services are set forth at length] eae 

After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(1.) £5,800, Portland Harbour (Supplementary sum). 

(2.) £9,500, Public Record Repository, Acquisition of Lands (Supplementary sum). 

(3.) £3,819, British Consulate and Embassy Houses, tenets wedecornaet 
sum). ’—After short debate, Vote agreed to - 

(4.) £1,254, National Debt Office (Supplementary sum). 

(5.) £8, 350, Office of Works (Supplementary sum). 

(6.) £3,026, Poor Law Commission, Ireland (Supplementary sum). 
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[ March 20.} 


Surrty—Crvit Szrvicr Estimates—Committee—continued. 


(7.) £4,000, Law Charges (Supplementary sum).—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(8.) £4,800, Bankruptcy Court (Supplementary sum). 

(g.) £2,500, Miscellaneous Legal Charges, England (Supplementary sum), 

(10.) £11,000, Law Charges and Criminal Prosecutions, Ireland (Supplementary sum).— 
After short debate, Vote agreed to eee eee a 

(11.) £75,000, National Gallery (Supplementary sum).—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(12.) £1,467, Commissions for Suppression of the Slave Trade (Supplementary sum). 

(13.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£21,865, be granted to Her Majesty, to pay certain Miscellaneous Expenses, which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1871” 

Moved, “ That the proposed Vote be reduced by the sum of £800,”—(Mr. Monk.) 

After short debate, Question, ‘‘ That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding £21,065, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to pay certain Miscellaneous Expenses, which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1871,” put, and 
negatived. 

Original Question again proposed :—Moved, “ That the proposed Vote be reduced by the 
sum of £83 5s.,”—(Sir Charles Dilke.) 

Question proposed, “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding £21,781 15s., be granted 
to Her Majesty, to pay certain Miscellaneous Expenses, which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1871.”—Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn :—Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(14.) £6,031, Compensation to sufferers by fire at Pera.— After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(15.) £8,030, Compensation to Owners of “ La Have.” 

(16.) £50,200, Relief of Paris.—After short debate, Vote agreed to ai 

(17.) Thata Supplementary sum, not exceeding £148,265, be granted to Her Majesty, 
for the following Revenue and Post Office Packet Services, which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending the 3lst day of March 1871, viz. :— 


£ 
Inland Revenue 4 pers - : : A ; 30,000 
Post Office Packet Service a ‘ " - , - 118,265 
£148,265 


(18.) That a sum, not exceeding £63,973 9s. 11d., be granted to Her Majesty, to make good 
Excesses of Expenditure beyond the Grants for the following Civil Services for the year 
ended on the 3lst day of March 1870, viz. :— 

[Then the Services are set forth at length] 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Pauper Inmates’ Discharge and Regulation Bill (Zords) [ Bill 70] 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Ifr. Stansfeld) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—-Bill read a second time, and 
committed for Vonday next. 


PaRLIAMENTARY Papers (Hovsz or Commons)—ReEsotvrion— 


Moved,“ That when Papers are presented by Command, or in pursuance of an Order of 
this House, or in answer to an Address, the same shall be laid upon the Table in such a 
form as to ensure a speedy delivery thereof to Members,”—(Mr. Eastwick) 


Motion agreed to. 


Oyster and Mussel Fisheries Supplemental Bill—Ordered (Mr. Chichester Fortescue, 
Mr, Arthur Peel) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 79] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MARCH 21. 


Incorporation of Trustees of the Presbyterian Church of 
Treland Bill (No. 41)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(Zhe Lord Cairns) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2° accordingly. 
Primitive Wesleyan Methodist Society of Ireland Regulation 
Bill (No. 42)—. 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Cairns) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2°. 
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Benefices Resignation Bill (Nos. 7, 43)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order) .. 
After short debate, Bill to be read 3* on Zhursday next ; and to be printed, 
as amended. (No. 52.) 


Prison Ministers Bill (Nos. 37, 53)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on Thursday 
next; and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 53.) 
Unitep StatEs—REcOGNITION OF THE SOUTHERN ConFEDERACY—Question, 
Lord Houghton ; Answers, Earl Granville, The Duke of Somerset 


Sequestration Bill enctlscuned (The Lord dele of iiss aaa read 1° 
(No. 54) oe 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MARCH 21. 


Epvucation—Tue New CopE—Question, Mr. Birley; Answer, Mr. W. E. 
Forster 

Epucation—TuHE Cunsve—Rurvans OF CumprEn—Queetion, Mr. Bowring: 
Answer, Mr. Winterbotham 

Epucation—Tue New Copr—ArmTicLE 32 (a) $~-Cisetion: Mr. Dodds; 
Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

France—British SupsEcTs IN Panis—Question, Mr. Gidsenis Kieu 
Viscount Enfield 

Army — ArtiLtteRY RETIREMENT—Question, “Majoe Axbuthnet haven, 
Captain Vivian am 

TRELAND—GALLEY WesnCneiin, Mr. M‘ Cates Downing: Answer, Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue , 

Eneuisu Sures Sunk BY THE Pavestams—Question, Mr. Goldsmia ; Anawee, 
Viscount Enfield 

Navy—Dertrorp Dockyarp—Questions, Sir Henry Salwin- Tbbetson, Sir 
James Elphinstone ; Answers, Mr. Goschen 

Navy—H.M.S. “‘Mrc#ra’”’— Question, Mr. F. Walpole; Answer, Mr. 
Goschen as os 


Harsovurs oF ReruceE—MorTion ror AN ADDRESS— 


Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be 
graciously pleased to direct that the recommendations of the Harbours of Refuge Com- 
missioners of 1858 be carried into effect so far as relates to the construction of a 
Harbour of Refuge at Filey in Yorkshire,’—(Zord Claud John Hamilton) 


After long debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 89, Noes 
124; Majority 35. 


Customs and Inland Revenue Duties Act (1869) Amendment 
Bill [Bill 69]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the second time,”—(Mr. Bourke) .. 
After short debate, Second Reading deferred till Tuesday, 18th April. 


Suprry—Rerort—Resolutions [March 20] reported 
After short debate, Resolutions agreed to. 


West African Settlements Bill (Zords) [Bill 57|— 


Order for Consideration read . sa es 
After short debate, Bill, as amended, considered ; to be read the third 
time upon Friday. 
Sequestration of Benefices Bill—Ordered (Mr. Russell Gurney, Mr. Bowverie, Sir John 
Pakington) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 80] o» 
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[March 21.) Page 
Weights and Measures (Metric system Bill—Ordered (Mr. John anion Smith, 
Sir Charles Adderley, Mr. Graves) . ‘0 os: MOF 
New Forest Bill—Ordered (Mr. Baxter, Mr. Chancellor of the Patan prneeh, 
and read the first time [Bill 81] ries oe 407 
Landrights and Deeds (Scotland) Bill—Ordered ‘Oh Gordon, Mr. Charles Dal- 
rymple) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 84] ee 407 
Sea Fisheries Act (1868) Supplemental Bill— Ordered (Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. 
Arthur Peel); presented, and read the first time [Bill 83] o* 407 


Pilotage Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered 
(Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. Arthur Peel); presented, and read the first time [Bill 82] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 22. 


Hypothec Abolition (Scotland) Bill [Bill 9]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. Carnegie) .. 408 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end 
of the Question to add the words “upon this day six “pain 
Graham Montgomery.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :’ 
—After debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,’ ans 
Ellice :\—After further debate, Question put, and negatived. 

Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :”— 

The House divided; Ayes 105, Noes 186; Majority 81 :—Words added : 
—Main Question, as amended, put and agreed to :—Bill put off for six 
months. 

Division List, Ayes and Noes ‘ 04 . 445 


Ways and Means—Resolution [March 21] reported, and agreed to :—Bill ordered ake 
Dodson, Mr. aeneter of the eitie Mr. ei presented, and read the first 


time - ‘+ €4 
Registration of pepeiies Bill—Ordered (Mr. Norwood, Mr. Whitwell, Mr. 
Monk, Mr. Serjeant Simon) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 86] pe” 7 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MARCH 23. 


FrancE—StTate OF senatilaaciais The Duke of Richmond; Answer, 


Earl Granville se .. 448 
Lunacy Regulation (eetunl Bill (No. 47)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord O’ Hagan) 448 


After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read 2° accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Tuesday next. 


Merroporis — THE WELLINGTON Monument — Question postponed, Earl 


Cadogan ie 450 
Irish Miirra Reciments—Questions, The Earl of Limerick, The Marquess 
of Exeter; Answers, Lord Northbrook .. a -. 462 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MARCH 23. 


IrELAND—Poor Law—lIrisnh Poor Removar—Question, Sir Hervey Bruce ; 


Answer, The Marquess of Hartington .. 454 
Wares in Bonp—Question, Sir James Lawrence ; Answer, The Chancellor 

of the Exchequer 454 
Epucation—Tue New Copz—ARTICLE 90—Questions, Lord J ohn Manners, 

Mr. Samuelson, Mr. St. Aubyn; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster .. 456 


Corrurt Practices Acts—Question, Mr. James; Answer, The Attorney 
General “‘ és - a oe 457 
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Crerxks or LizvTEnANcy — Question, Mr. W. Egerton; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell ee 

Murper or Oapramy Witrred " SPEER—Question, Mr. Cubitt; Answer, 
Viscount Enfield 

Eprinc Forest—VERDERERS’ Covurt—Question, Mr. Peek ; " Answer, The 
Attorney General 

re OF Pracve—Question, Mr. M. T. Bass ; Answer, Viscount 

6 oe 

Army —Surzrcesston or CoLonELs — Question, Colonel Anson ; Answer, 
Mr. Cardwell 

Cuina—Hone Kone GamBiine "Hovszs—Question, Mr. Bowring ; Answer, 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 

Poor Law — AputreraTion oF Mix — Question, Lord Eustace Cecil ; 
Answer, Mr. Stansfeld 

Army—SanpyHurst—TuHE QUEEN’S AND East InDIAN CapETs—Question, 
Major Allen ; Answer, Mr. Cardwell * 

SappaTH OBSERVANCE Act—Question, Mr. Brady ; Answer, "Mr. Bruce 

Army—Muut1a Orricers—Question, Colonel Beresford; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell 

Rattway Accipent—ALLEGED Coniston AT Burron-on-Trent—Question, 
Mr. M. T. Bass; Answer, Mr. A. Peel 

Norwicu Vorers DIsFRANCHISEMENT—Question, Mr. 0. 8. Read ; Answer, 


The Attorney General ‘ 
Epvucation—Tut New Copz—Question, Mr. Liddell ; Answer, Mr. W. E. 
Forster a as ’ . 


Suppty—Order for Committee read ; ‘tbs made, and Question visite 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Army EstimaTtes—ReEso_ution—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“ this House, whilst approving the abolition of Purchase in the Army, is of opinion that 
the Army may be put in a state of efficiency without increasing the ordinary Military 
Estimates of last year,”—(Mr. Mundella, )—instead thereof 


After long debate, Question put, ‘‘That the words proposed to be 
left out stand part of the Question: ’—The House divided ; Ayes 294, 
Noes 91; Majority 203. 

After further debate, Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 


Surrty—Army EstimatEs—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a number of Land Forces, not exceed- 
ing 135,047 Men (including an average number of 6,385 all Ranks to be employed 
with the Depots in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland of Regiments 
serving in Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions), be maintained for the service of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, from the Ist day of April 1871 to the 
31st day of March 1872, inclusive” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a number of Land Forces, not exceeding 
115,047 Men, &e.,”—(Mr. Leatham :)— After debate, Question put :—The Committee 
divided : Ayes 74, Noes 304; Majority 230. 

ee, Question again proposed :—After further debate, Original Question put, and 
agreed to. 

(2) 1.760 Native Indian Troops. 

(3.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £5,411,900, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge of Pay, Allowances,‘and other Charges 
of Her Majesty’s Land Forces at Home and Abroad, exclusive of India, which will 
come in course of payment from the 1st day of April 1871 to the 31st day of March 
1872, inclusive” . 

Moved, “ That the Item of £37,231, for ¢ Agency,’ be omitted from the proposed Vote,”— 
(Mr. Lea.) 

After short debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 87, Noes 160 ; Majority 
73. 
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Surrry—Army Esrmates—Committee—continued. 


Original Question again proposed :—Motion made,'and Question proposed, “That a 
sum, not exceeding £5,397,170, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge of 
Pay, Allowances, and other Charges of Her Majesty’s Land Forces at Home and 
Abroad, exclusive of India, which will come in course of payment from the Ist day 
of April 1871 to the 31st day of March 1872, inclusive,”—(Sir Charles Dilke.) 

After further debate, Question put:—The Committee divided; Ayes 51, Noes 168; 
Majority 117. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Poor Removal (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Downing, Sir Hervey Bruce, Colonel Knox, 
Mr. Maguire) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 87] . 




















LORDS, FRIDAY, MARCH 24. 


Cuiva — Tne Tren-Tstn Massacre — TREATY oF 1858— ADDRESS FOR 
Parers— 


Moved, “ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for Copies or Extracts of 
Cor respondence relative to the revision of the — of 1858 with —s The Earl 
of Carnarvon) oe ee 


After debate, Motion agreed to. 


VotunTtEER ArtinLERY — Arms— Question, Earl Vane; Answer, Lord 
Northbrook :—Short debate thereon 



































COMMONS, FRIDAY, MARCH 24. 


Wates—Epvucation—Buitpine Grants—Question, Mr. Raikes; Answer, 
Mr. W. E. Forster 

FRANCE AND GERMANY—THE War—Oarrure OF BritT1sH Surps—Question, 
Mr. White; Answer, Viscount Enfield 

Epvcation— BatancE SHEETS OF ELEMENTARY Sctoors—Question, Mr. 
Carter; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

France AND GERMANY—THE War—Comrensation To Bririsi SupsEcts— 
Question, Mr. Cadogan; Answer, Viscount Enfield mM 

MertroroLis—HyprE Parx—Question, Mr. Brogden ; Answer, Mr. Ayrton 

Army — Hovsgnorp Troops — ene Major Gavin; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell 

Mear Surrry—Tne Orver 1% " Councrz—Question, Mr. "Alderman W. 
Lawrence ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Inp1a—Rattways—Question, Mr. Waterhouse ; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff 

Army — OrpnancE Maps—Question, Mr. H. B. Sheridan; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell 

Lonpon Repvusricans—Question, Mr. G. Bentinck ; Answer, ‘Mr. Gladstone 





Surrty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


TRELAND—LABOURERS’ RESIDENCES—RESOLUTION— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, it is expedient that measures should be taken, 
in the present Session of Parliament, to improve the condition of agricultural la- 
bourers’ habitations in Ireland,”—(Mr. William Henry Gregory,)—instead thereof 

Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ”—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Epvucation—Nationat Scnoot Treacners (IrELAND)—Observations, Mr. 
Raikes ; Reply, The Marquess of Hartington :—Short debate thereon 
Posr OFFICE — Marts BETWEEN Bristot AnD CornwALL — Question, Ob- 
servations, Mr. R. N. Fowler; Reply, Mr. Monsell :—Short debate 
thereon es oe oe es oe 
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Suppty—Order for Committee read—continued. 


MeEtTROPOLIS—OoMMUNICATION BETWEEN St. JAMES’s AND WESTMINSTER— 
Motion ror AN Appress—Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be 
graciously pleased to direct that the road by the East end of Saint James’s Park may 
be opened for carriage traffic from Marlborough House Gate to nes Gate,”— 
( Viscount Royston, )—instead thereof 606 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left cit stand part 
of the Question :”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Par“iAMENT—PrivaTe Brit Lecistation—Courr or Hustines (Lonpon) 
Axsorition Birt—Morton ror a Setect CommirrEE— 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the k 
words “it be referred to the Select Committee on Standing Orders to consider and 
report whether any further Standing Orders are necessary to protect the public 
against abuse of the Private Bill ee William Henry y Smith,)— instead 
thereof ese 609 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” by leave, : 
withdrawn :—Committee deferred till Monday next. i 
SUPPLY—Army Estimates—Resolutions [March 23] reported «i 619 


First Resolution read a second time. 

Amendment Proposed, to leave out ‘ 135,047,” in order to insert 
“© 125,047,"”—(Lord Elcho, )—instead thereof. 

After debate, Question, ‘‘ That ‘135,047’ stand part of the Resolution,” 
put, and agreed to:—Resolution agreed to:—Subsequent Resolutions 


agreed to. 
Trades Unions Bill [Bill 28]— 
Order for Committee read... rr .. 638 4 
After short debate, Committee deferred till Tuesday y next. i 
Mutiny Bill—Ordered (Mr. Dodson, Mr. Secretary Cardwell, The Judge Advocate) ,, 638 F 
Ways and Means—Resolution reyorted, and agreed to :—Bill ordered (Mr. Dodson, Mr. ‘ 
Chancellor of the Eachequer, Mr, Baxter) ; presented, and read the first time -- 638 a 


LORDS, MONDAY, MARCH 27. 
Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill (No. 38)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Penzance) 639 
An Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘now”’) and insert (‘ this day si six q 
months,’’)—( Zhe Duke of Northumberland) 649 


After short debate, on Question, that (‘‘ now’’) stand part of the Motion ? 
their Lordships divided ; Contents 71, Not-Contents 97; Majority 26: ; 
—Resolved in the Negative ; ; and Bill to be read 2* on this day y six months. 
Division List, Contents and Not-Contents .. .. 653 


Judgments (Ireland) Bill [1.u.]—Presented (The Lord O’ Hagan) ; veil 1* (No. 59) .. 655 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MARCH 27. 
Intanpd Brits or Excuanoz—Anuestve Stamps—Question, Mr. Fothergill ; 


Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 655 
Army—Martini-Henry RirL—e—Question, Colonel Barttelot ; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell oi 656 


Weasr Coast or Arrica—Duron Gurvea—Questions, Mr. “Magniae, Mr. 
Bajllie Cochrane; Answers, Viscount Enfield os »» 657 
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Army Recvunation Brr—Excnances—Question, Mr. O’Reilly; Answer, 
Mr. Cardwell 

Army REGULATION Brit—Cononets on Hatr- Pay—Question, Lord Garlies ; : 
Answer, Mr. Cardwell ; ‘a 

WRITERS IN THE Cusroms—Question, Mr. Macfie ; Answer, "Mr. Baxter 

Inpia—Tue Loosnais—Question, Mr. Magniac; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff 

Srarin—Tue ‘‘ Tornapo ”’—Question, Mr. Grieve ; Answer, Viscount Enfield 

GreecE—Tue GuaranTEED Loan—Question, Mr. Mills; Answer, Mr. 
Baxter : 

Army REGULATION Br1—Questions, Sir Tollemache Sinclair ; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell 

Army — Epvcation or ARTILLERY OFFICERS - — Question, ‘Mr. Somerset 
Beaumont; Answer, Mr. Cardwell ‘ 

InzLanp—Boarp oF Epucation—Monastic AND ConvENTUAL Scuoors— 
Question, Mr. Dixon ; Answer, The Marquess of Si 

Navy EsrmmaTes—Postponement of Motions 


Surrty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


DeErence oF ComMERcIAL _Harsours—REsoLutTion— 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, it is desirable to make additional provision for 
the defence of the Commercial [larbours of this Country, by building, without delay, 
gun vessels of a light draught, armed with heavy guns, which may, in case of emer- 
gency, be manned 7 any a local or other force,” —(Mr. acuamniadiieaiiasass 
thereof 

Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left as stand part of 
the Question :”—After long debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Navy—Deprrorp Docxyarp—Reso.ution—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “‘ That ”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the transfer of the Dockyard at Deptford to the Corporation of London should be post- 
poned till the circumstances of the sale be considered by a Committee of this House,”— 
(Sir James Elphinstone,)—instead thereof oe 

After short debate, Question put, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left 

out stand part of the Question :’”—The House divided; Ayes 141, 
Noes 64; Majority 77. 


Pamrcunanes-tiandeiae on Business or THE Hovsre—Observation, Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck ; Reply, The Chancellor of the Exchequer :—Short 
debate thereon 

Main Question, ‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now > leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 
SUPPLY—Navy Esrimares—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) 61,000 Men and Boys, Sea and Coast Guard Services, rece 14,000 mst 
Marines.—After long debate, Vote agreed to 


(2.) £2,693,336, Wages, &ec. oe oe 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again upon 
Wednesday. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MARCH 28. 
ResErvE Forces — Tue Lorps Lievrenanr — Morton ror A SELEcT 
ComMITTEE— 


Moved, “ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the state of the law respect- 
ing the control of the Reserve Forces in the several counties of Great Britain,”—( The 
Lord Vivian) BS oe 


After debate, on Question ? pry in the Ney gative. 
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Army—Mnuurary Epvcation—Appress roR RETURNS— 


Moved “‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, Returns of the number 
and statements of service of garrison instructors, and copies of instructions given to 
them for the execution of their duties by the Secretary of State for War, as well as 
copies of any instructions given by him or of communications made by the Royal Com- 
mission on the military education of officers of Her Majesty’s army consequent on the 
Commissioners’ report on that subject,”—(The Lord Strathnairn) .. ae 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MARCH 28. 


Post Orrice—Parcet Post to INDIA AND THE samnarnbienesinc. Mr. 
D. Dalrymple; Answer, Mr. Monsell , 

CoMMISSION ON Coan Suprpry—Question, Mr. Samuelson ; " Answer, Mr. 
Hussey Vivian ea 

Army — REporT oF THE War " OrrIce ComarTrer — Question, Mr. D. 
Dalrymple ; Answer, Mr. Cardwell wy 

Vorunrzzr Demi iv Hype Parx—Question, Mr. Harvey Lewis; Answer, 
Mr. A rae 

CasE OF ang ‘¢ EPAMINONDAS Question, ‘Mr. Plimsoll ; " Answer, Mr. 
Bruce 

Army—Orricers mn THE RESERVE Forces—Question, Mr. O'Neill ; Answer, 
Mr. Cardwell ‘i 

Minirary ATTACHE AT Parts—REstGNatTIon OF GENERAL " OraREMONT— 
Question, Sir Robert Peel; Answer, Viscount Enfield .. Ae 


ProsPEctivE STRENGTH oF THE ArmMy—Morion For A RETURN— 


Moved, “For an Address for a Return of the Normal Peace Establishment, exclusive of 
Colonial Corps and Native Indian Troops, contemplated by the Government scheme when 
atter twelve years the Reserves will be full,’—(Mr. Dickinson) aa 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


GIBRALTAR—ARMAMENT—MoOTION FoR A RETURN— 


Moved, “ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that there be laid before this House, a Return of the 
number of Guns mounted on the Fortress of Gibraltar,”—(Mr. Arthur Guest) 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Monitions or WAar—RzEsoLutTIon— 


Moved, “ That, in the opinion of this House, it is the duty of Her Majesty’s Government to 
endeavour to arrive, in conjunction with Foreign Powers, at a settlement of the question 
of the export of arms and munitions of war from neutral to a States,’—( Mr. 
James Lowther) «a ‘ 


After debate, Motion, by leave, withdraen. 


Salmon Fisheries Bill [Bill 75|— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Dodds) oe 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Tuesday, 25th April. 


County Justices Qualification Amendment Bill [Bill 77|— 
Bill considered in Committee .. 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; to be printed, as amended 
[Bill 89]; re-committed for Tuesday, 18th April. 
Trades Unions Bill [Bill 28]— 
Order for Committee read .. 
Moved, ‘‘That it be an Instruction to the Committee, that they have 
power to divide the said Bill into two Bills,”—(Mr. Secretary Bruce) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 
After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
upon Thursday. 
Marine Mutiny Bill—Ordered (Mr. ee Mr. eacaeiy Mr. Shaw — presented, 
and read the first time 
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LORDS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 29. 
Consolidated Fund (£462,580 9s. 11d.) Bill— 

Read 3° (according to order), and passed. 
Consolidated Fund (£5,411,900) Bill— 


Brought from the Commons ; read 1* ; and to be read 2° To-morrow ; and Standing Orders 
Nos. 37. and 38, to be considered in order to their being dispensed with. 







COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 29. 


Parochial Councils Bill [Bill 10]— 

Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Viscount Sandon) 822 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘it is inexpedient to hamper the free development of co-operation between the clergy and 
the laity according to the local circumstances of different parishes by uniform and 
unelastic legislative provisions,’—(Mr. Beresford Hope,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :”"—After long debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn: 

—Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for this day six months. 


Mutiny Bill— 
Order for Committee read_ os .. 875 
After short debate, Bill considered in Committee :—Bill reported, without 
Amendment; to be read the third time upon Friday. 


Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes Bill— Ordered (Mr. Baxter, Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 91] 876 


Marriage Law (Ireland) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Solicitor General for 
Ireland, The Marquess of Hartington) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 93] ,, 876 


Public Health (Scotland) Act (1867) Amendment Bill— Ordered (The Lord 
Advocate, Mr. Secretary Bruce) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 92] .. 876 


































LORDS, THURSDAY, MARCH 30. 


Public Parks, &c. (Land) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°,” —( The Earl of Harrowby) is oe 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


ArMoOvUR-CLAD VeEssELs—Coast anD Harzsour Derrences—MOorion FoR A 
Return— 


Moved that there be laid before this House, Return of the number of Armour-clad 
Vessels at present available for Coast and Harbour Defence not drawing more than sixteen 
feet water, and capable of resisting shot from the present guns of twelve and eighteen 
tons at 500 yards, direct fire, right angle—( The Earl of Lauderdale) ... -$%8 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 
Promissory Oaths Bill [1.1.]—Presented (The Lord Chancellor) ; read 1* No. 64) ,, 884 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAROH 30. 


Epvucation (Scortanp)—CamBusNETHAN Roman Catuotic ScHoor—Question, 


Mr. O’Reilly ; Answer, Mr. Bruce és “i .» 885 
Mipptesex Recistrry or Dezeps— Tue Vacant RecoistrrarsHip—Question, 

Mr. Cubitt ; Answer, The Attorney General wt .. 886 
ScorLanp — SUPERANNUATION FunD or THE GREENOCK PoLice — Question, 

Mr. Grieve ; Answer, Mr. Bruce : 887 


TrELAND—CLOTHWORKERS’ Company—Question, Mr. Maguiro ; Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington .. - “ oo: OF 
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Toe War ann Dispurep Inventions Orrrce—Question, Mr. Candlish ; 
Answer, Mr. Cardwell ‘is 

TRELAND—SILVER Corn — Question, Mr. Dudley Fortescue; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer : 

Army — Brercu-Loapinc Smart Arms FOR ARTILLERY " VoLUNTEERS — 
Question, Mr. Headlam; Answer, Mr. Cardwell 

Cotontes—RELIGIous Equariry—Question, Mr. Orum-Ewing Answer, Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen “is nin 

Post Orrice — Monsey OrpErs — Question, Mr. Stacpoole ; ; " Answer, Mr. 
Monsell 

Army—Miiit1a Dauzt—Question, Lord Garlies ; Answer, Mr. Cardwell 

Army—Vatve or Brercu-Loapine Frerp Gums—Question, Colonel Sykes ; 
Answer, Sir Henry Storks .. 

NATIONALITY OF BERWICK-on-TWEED — Question, Mr. Stapleton ; Answer, 
Mr. Ayrton .. ; 

Army—Smatt-Pox AND THE Mrirrta—Question, Mr. Buxton ; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell 

Post OrricE—TELEGRAPH Sysrem IN Essex — Question, "Colonel Brise ; : 
Answer, Mr. Monsell ae 

ArmMy—RETIREMENT OF COLONEL Suurz—Question, Mr. Anderson ; An- 
swer, Mr. Cardwell 

TrELAND—CrIvIL SeRvice—Question, Mr. Plunket ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Army Reevutation Bruw—Iypr1an ARTILLERY AND ENGINEERS—Question, 
Sir Charles Wingfield ; Answer, Mr. Cardwell aa a; 


ConFERENCE OF LonDoON—RESOLUTION— 


Moved, “ That this House regrets that Her Majesty’s Government accepted a proposition 
for the assembling of a Conference under the circumstances disclosed in the Papers re- 
lating to Prince Gortchakof’s Circular Note, which have been laid before Parliament,”— 
(Sir Charles Dilke) oe eee 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ in the opinion of this House, the course taken by Her Majesty’s Government in 
accepting a proposal for the assembling of a Conference upon the Treaty of Paris of 
1856 was consistent with the honour and interests of this Country, and calculated to 
promote the maintenance of the peace of Europe,”—(Mr. Rylands,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question. 

After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(r. 

Otway :)—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Question again proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand 
art of the Question :’”—After further short debate, Amendment, by 
eave, withdrawn. 
After further short debate, Original Question put, and negatived. 


Trades Unions Bill [Bill 28|— 


Bill considered in Committee [Progress 28th March 
After short time spent therein, Report, That the ommittee had divided 
the Bill into two Bills. 


Rectory of Ewelme Bill—Ordered (Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Solicitor orem presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 96] pa 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MARCH 31. 


New Perr—The Right Honourable Sir William Henry Lytton Earle 
ares G.C.B., Baron Dalling and Bulwer of Dalling in the county of 
orfolk. 
Army—Assempiy oF THE Mrritra—Question, The Earl of Sandwich; 
Answer, Lord Northbrook ., oe es ee 
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[March 31.] 


Envoys oF Prince Kassa, oF een The Earl of ins 
Answer, Earl Granville ne 


Bankruptcy Disqualification Bill (=. L-Preetet sig Lord Chat read 1* 
(No. 65) aoe eee oe 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MARCH 31. 


TERMINABLE ANNUITIES—Question, Mr. Candlish; Answer, Mr. Baxter ., 


Army RzEcuLation Br—Excwanoxzs—Question, Mr. Stapleton; Answer, 
Mr. Cardwell 

Epvcation—Tuz New Copz—Arricie 19—Question, Mr. 0. Dalrymple ; ; 
Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

IRELAND — WATERFORD InpustRiAL ScHoo, — - Question, Mr. Delahunty ; : 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington .. 

West Invrms—Istanp or Nevis—Question, Mr. Peck; Answer, Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen 

Navy—Surrs or THe “ Biancue” Crass—Question, Mr. Laird ; Answer, 
Mr. Goschen .. 

Inpra—Mapras Mepican Funp—Question, Mr. Barclay ; : " Answer, Mr. 
Grant Duff .. 

West Invi Istanps—Consoxmpation oF GoveRrnorsnies—Question, Sir 
Charles Adderley; Answer, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen . 

Army—ABso.iTion oF PurcHasE—Question, Mr. Gathorne Hardy ; Answer, 
Mr. Cardwell 

MeErcHAnt SHIPPING Brit—Question, Mr. Rathbone; Answer, Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue 

WINE Mrasure—Borrizs—Question, Sir James Elphinstone ; : Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer , 


Surrty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”— 


FRANCE AND Prussta—TuE Conpitions oF PEACE—REsoLUTION— 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House having learnt the conditions of Peace imposed by Prussia on 
France, trusts that Her Majesty’s Government will, in the interest of the future 
tranquillity of Europe, use their good offices, before the negotiations of Peace are 
finally closed, to obtain from the Imperial Government some mitigation of the 
severity of these conditions,”—(Mr. Baillie Cochrane,)—instead thereof 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :’”—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Case or MarTHA ese cer aa Mr. Osborne — :—Debate 
thereon 


Main Question, ‘That Mr. Senior do now pan the Chair,” put, at 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crviz Service EstimatEs— 


(In the Committee.) 
(1.) £70,000, on account of the Post Office Telegraph Service 
(2.) £1, 786, 100, on account of Civil Services ve 


After short debate, Vote agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; Committee to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


Prayer Book (Tables of Lessons) Bill [Bill 78|— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Bruce) ws 
Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and committed for Thursday, 
20th April. 
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[March 31.} Page 
Bank Holidays Bill [Bill 88}]— 
Order for Third Reading read és .. 1041 


After short debate, Order discharged ; Bill re-committed. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

After short time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, considered ; read 
the third time, and passed. 


TRIBUNALS OF CoMMERCE— 
Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into the expediency of establishing Tribunals of 
Commerce, or of otherwise improving the administration of justice in causes relating to 
commercial disputes in England,’’—(Mr. Whitwell.) 


And, on May 1, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee eee 1042 
Charters Bill—Ordered (Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Solicitor General) ; presen, 
and read the first time [Bill 97] ... ose ee - 1043 


COMMONS, MONDAY, APRIL 3. 
Sate or Damacep Tea anp CorFeE—Question, Sir James Lawrence; 


Answer, Mr. Baxter a 1043 
Court oF Onancery—CoMMITTAL oF PERsons OF UnsounD Minp—Question, 

Mr. J. Lowther; Answer, Mr. Bruce es 1044 
Army REGULATION Brit — Promorron AND Retrrement—Question, Lord 

Elcho; Answer, Mr. Cardwell 1044 
Navy—Harpours anp Ooasr DEFENcES—Question, Sir James Elphinstone; : 

Answer, Mr. Goschen .. 1045 
West Coast or AFricaA — Question, Colonel Beresford ; "Answer, Mr. 

Knatchbull-Hugessen 1045 
Post Orrice—Satarres—Tux TELEGRAPH Service—Question, Mr. Campbell ; 

Answer, Mr. Monsell rif 1046 
MeEtTRoPoOLIS—THAMES EMBANKMENT—Question, “Mr. W. H. Smith ; Answer, 

Mr. Baxter .. 1047 


Inp1a—RaILway Gavez—Question, Mr. Kinnaird ; Answer, ‘Mr. Grant Duff 1047 
TENANT FarMERS—THE Property Tax ‘Siec~-Seasiien, Mr. Baker; Answer, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 1048 
Inp1a—Tue Nawas Nazim—Question, Mr. Haviland- Burke ; Answer, Mr. 
Grant Duff .. . 1048 
Ixcomz Tax anp Innasrren House Dury (Merroror1s)—Question, Mr. 
Morley ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 1049 
Navy—CommirrEE on Desians or Surps or War—Question, Mr. Corry ; 
Answer, Mr. Goschen ae 1049 


Easter Recess—ADJOURNMENT OF THE Hovse— Moved, “That the House, at 
its rising To-morrow, do adjourn till Monday the 17th instant, oe 
(Mr. Gladstone :)—Motion agreed to iy .. 1050 


Elections (Parliamentary and Municipal) Bill rill 54]— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the second time,” —(Mr. W. E. Forster) 1050 
After debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


ExcIsEaBLe Liquors (LicEnsinc)— 


Considered in Committee ee de és .. 1062 

After long time spent therein, 

(1.) Resolved, That it is expedient, from the Ist day of October 1871, to repeal the 
Duties of Excise charged in England in respect of Licences authorising the sale by 
retail, and not (except in the case of Publicans’ Licences) by wholesale, of intoxicating 
liquors, and of Licences to keep Refreshment Houses, imposed by the several Acts 
relating thereto. 

(2.) Resolved, That it is expedient to grant to Her Majesty, from the Ist day of October 
1871, the following Duties of Excise to be payable in England (that is to say) :— 

{Then the Duties are set forth.] 
(9 1 
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[April 3.] Page 
Exciseable Liquors (Licensing)—continued. 

(3.) Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the imposition on holders of Certificates 
from Justices authorising those holders to obtain a Publican’s General, a Publican’s 
Limited, an Inn or an Eating House Licence, of a Licence Rent bearing such proportion 
to the annual gross value of the licensed premises as may be fixed by or in pursuance 
of any Act to be passed in the present Session. 

(4.) Resolved, That it is expedient to amend the Laws relating to the sale of Exciseable 
Liquors in England. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 

Rating and Local Government Bill— 

Moved, “That leave be given to bring in a Bill to amend the Law — to oe 
and Local Government,” —(Mr. Goschen) 1115 

After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, ”__( Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach.) 

Debate adjourned till To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 

BUsINEss OF THE HovsE— 

Returns ordered, “in tabular form, showing the number of Notices discussed on going 
into Committee of Supply (excluding Fridays), with the number of pages of ‘ Hansard’ 
occupied each evening in the discussion of these Notices, for the Sessions 1868-9 and 
1870 :” 

“And, of the number of Morning Sittings held before the Ist day of July in each year, 
showing the number of hours occupied in each Sitting before 7 p.m., and the number of 
pages of ‘ Hansard’ occupied in discussion in each Sitting before 7 P.m., in the Sessions 
1868-9 and 1870,”—(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) oie «+ 1148 

Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation Bill—Considered in Committee :—Reso- 
lution agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Arthur Peel, Mr, Chichester 
Fortescue) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 101] oe 1144 

Representation of the People Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hardcaste, 

Mr. Bayley Potter, Mr. Gilpin) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 98] «. 1144 

Charity Commissioners Bill—Ordered (Mr. Winterbotham, Mr, errr Bruce) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 99] ‘ . oe 1144 

Bath City Prison Bill—Ordered (Mr. Winterbotham, Mr. Secretary Bruce); presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 100] .. ee ee «+ «©1144 

COMMONS, TUESDAY, APRIL 4. 

Boarp or TrapE Rerurns—Question, Mr. Eaton; Answer, Mr. A. Peel 1145 

MeErtropotis—MvusruM oF Practica GroLocy—Question, Mr. Fletcher ; 
Answer, Mr. Ayrton v $5 ee .. 1145 

Merropotts—Haminron Garpens—Question, Mr. Denison; Answer, Mr. 
Ayrton ; . 1145 

FRANCE AND GERMANY—THE PEACE NEcorrations AT Brvussers—Question, 

Mr. Gourley; Answer, Viscount Enfield .. . 1146 

Poor Law—Tue Smari-Pox—Question, Mr. M‘Carthy Downing ; Answer, 

Mr. Stansfeld . 1146 

Army — UNATTACHED Orricers—Question, Colonel Taylor ; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell . 1147 

Locat GovERNMENT AND Taxarion—Queetion, ‘Mr. W. H. Smith ; Answer, 

Mr. Goschen fre oa .. 1147 

Inclosure Law semeenuaii Bill [Bill 32]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [23rd February], 
“That the Bill be now read a second time: Question again pro- 
posed :—Debate resumed .. . 1148 

After long debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time.- 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be referred to a Select. Committee,””—( Colonel 
Barttelot : :)—After further short debate, Bill committed to a Select 
Committee. 

List of the Committee es iis ee Poe Bye. 
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[April 4.] 


Trades Unions Bill [Bill 94]— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. 
After short debate, Bill to be read the third time upon Monday 17th April. 


Criminal Law Amendment (Masters and Workmen) Bill— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. 3 
After short debate, Bill to be read the third time upon Monday, 17th April. 


Exciseable Liquors (Licensing) Bill—Resolutions reported, and agreed to :—Bill ordered 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Secretary Bruce, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Winterbotham) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 104] eee oe 


Rating and Local Government Bill—Ordered (Mr. Goschen, Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. 
Secretary Bruce, Mr. William Edward Forster) ; preceni, and read the first time 
[Bill 106] ise 

Local Taxation Bill—Debate [April 8); resumed : sities (Mr, pias ig Mr, Stanafeld, 
Mr. Secretary Bruce, Mr. William Edward Forster) ; srevnieds and read the first time 
[Bill 105) ane ase ae 

Debtors (Ireland) Bill— Ordered (Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, “The Marquess of 
Hartington) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 108] a one 


Bankruptcy (Ireland) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, 
The Marquess of Hartington) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 109] 


Court of Chancery Funds Bill—Ordered (Mr. Baxter, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. 
William Henry Gladstone) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 107] 


Anatomy Act (1832) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Winterbotham, Mr. Secretary 
Bruce); presented, and read the first time [Bill 110] ... wie li 


COMMONS, MONDAY, APRIL 17. 


Suprry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ””— 


Army Rz-orcanizaTion—ReEsotuTion—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, no scheme of Army reorganisation is satisfactory 
which does not form the reserves for the defence of this Country by men passed through 
the ranks of the regular Army,”—(Captain Beaumont,)—instead thereof ove 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, it would be inexpedient to vote any sum of 
money towards the defrayment of the proposed increase of expense of the Military 
System of this Kingdom untila scheme having for its object the efficient reorganisation 
of our Regular and Auxiliary Forces has been introduced by Her Lex qe Govern- 
ment,”—(Lord Garlies,)—instead thereof eee 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :”—Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Army Estimates. 
(In the Committee. ) 
(1.) £46,400, Divine Service. 


(2.) £28,900, Martial Law.—After short debate, Vote agreed to cue 
(3.) £248,300, Medical Establishments and Services —After short debate, Vote agreed to 
(4-) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £957,300, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for Militia Pay and Allowances, which 
will come in course of payment from the 1st day of April 1871 to the 31st day of 
March 1872, inclusive” eve eee 
Moved, “That a sum, not exceeding "£720, 084, &e., ”—(Mr. Rathbone.)—After short 
debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 16, Noes 92; Majority 76 :— 
Original Question put, and agreed to, 
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[April 17.] | Page 
Suppry—Army Estimates—Committee—continued. 
(s.) £81,700, Yeomanry Cavalry.— After short debate, Vote agreed to ee 1222 
(6.) £485,700, Volunteer Corps.—After short debate, Vote agreed to ... oe 1225 
(7.) £129,200, Army Reserve Force.—After short debate, Vote agreed to «ee 1238 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again upon 
Wednesday. 
Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes Bill [Bill 91]— 
Order for Second Reading read .. 1240 


After short debate, Bill read a second time, and committed for Thursday. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, APRIL 18. 
Giese Lanp (Iretanp) Act—Question, Mr. Stacpoole; Answer, The 


Marquess of Hartington .. $ .. 1241 
Kurtva—ConcENTRATION OF RvussIAN Troors—Question, Mr. Eastwick ; 
Answer, Viscount Enfield .. on Sa 
Army—THE Mc ga ys Mr. Eastwick ; Answer, Mr. Cardwell 1241 
ITRELAND— WESTMEATH, (UNLAWFUL Coxtarxarioxs)—Question, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy ; Maat? Mr... Gladstone .. 1242 
Bitts oF Excuanez— Question, Mr. Watkin Williams ; : " Answer, Mr. 
Baxter add .. 1242 
Army — REGIMENTS WITH Muvzzix-Loaprrs — Question, Colonel North ; 
Answer, Mr. Grant Duff .. .. 1248 


THE New Forzst—Question, Sir Harry Verney ; Answer, Mr. Baxter .. 1243 


British Norra America (Pustic Worxs)—Reso.vTion— 
Moved, “ That it is desirable, in order to put an end to misunderstanding, to define clearly 
the responsibility attaching to such undertakings as Railways and Public Works in British 
North America,”— (Mr. Whatman) ... ove see .. 1244 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Pensions CommutTaTIon—REsoLvTION— 
Moved, “ That, in the opinion of this House, it is expedient to extend the provisions of 
‘The Pensions Commutation Act, 1869,’ to all the ceed of the Civil Service,” 
—(Mr. Monk) a a «» 1253 


After short debate, Motion, by Seni within. 


Post Orrice—Sunpay Lasour—ReEsoLvutTion— 

Moved, “ That the employment by the State of upwards of twenty thousand persons in the 
department of the Post Office on the Sabbath Day, is not justified by any public 
necessity; and that, in the opinion of this House, it is desirable that the exemption 
from Sunday labour enjoyed by the Letter-carriers of London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Belfast, and one hundred and fourteen other Post Towns, should be extended to all 
Letter-carriers and Rural ee oe the United Kingdom,”—( Mr. Charles 
Reed) oo ” - 1259 

After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Then it was moved, 

“That this House deems it desirable to reduce, by all prudent means, the Sunday labour 
now performed by public servants; and that it is expedient that an official inquiry 
should be instituted, with a view to ascertaining how far it may be practicable to effect a 
further reduction of the labour now performed on Sunday by the Letter-carriers and 
Rural Messengers in the service of the Postmaster General,”—(Mr. Gladstone.) 

After further short debate, Resolution agreed to. 


Navy—Sir Spencer Rozsinson—Morion For a SELEct Commirree— 


Moved, “That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the circumstances which 
led to the dismissal of Vice Admiral Sir Spencer Robinson from the post of Third Lord 
of the Admiralty by the Prime Minister oe Lord Henry Lennox) .. - 1280 
Afer long debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 104, Noes 153; 
Majority 49. 


Private Chapels Bill [Bill 37}— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. 1382 


Amendments made :—Bill to be read the third time upon Tuesday 2nd May, 
and to be printed. [Bill 112.] 
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COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 19. 
Trial by Jury (Ireland) Bill [Bill 47]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Lambert) _.. 1835 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day six months,”—(Mr. 
Maguire.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question :’ 
—After short debate, Amendment and Motion, by leave, errand 
—Bill withdrawn. 


Game Laws Abolition Bill [Bill 51)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. P. A. Taylor) 1849 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘“ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,”—(Jfr. 
Hardcastle.) 

After debate, Question put, ‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question :”"—The House divided; Ayes 49, Noes 172; Majority 123 :— 
Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Bill 
put off for six months. 


Game Laws (Scotland) Amendment (No. 2) Bill [Bill 21|— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. M‘Lagan) .. 1880 
After short debate, Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(J/r. 

Craufurd :;—Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 106, Noes 37 ; 
Majority 69 :—Debate adjourned till Monday 8th May. 


Gas Works Clauses Act (1847) Amendment (No. 2) Bill— Ordered (Mr. Arthur 


Page 


Peel, Mr. Chichester Fortescue) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 113] .. 1381 
LORDS, THURSDAY, APRIL 20. 
Te CHarrMAn or CommitrEEs—Observations, Lord Redesdale -» 1881 
Unirep Srates—Tue Jomr Hien Commission—Tue FisHery Question— 
Question, The Duke of Richmond; Answer, Earl Granville Sie Fo 
COMMONS, THURSDAY, APRIL 20. 
ReEorvits FoR Inp1a—Question, Colonel Sykes ; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff 1382 
Tue Jury System—Question, Mr. Lopes; Answer, The Attorney General 1383 
Tue Lorrery Act—Question, Mr. Charley; Answer, The Marquess of 
Hartington .. .. 1883 
Army — Cotonets Promortep ‘To SraFr ExrLoyMent — ‘Question, Lord 
George Hamilton; Answer, Mr. Cardwell .. 1384 
Poor Law — VAGRANT Warps — Questions, Sir Michael Hicks- Beach ; 
Answers, Mr. Hibbert ge . 1884 
Army—Commissions To Passep CanprpaTEs—Question, Major Allen ; An- 
swer, Mr. Cardwell : 1385 
Prussta—Brirish REPRESENTATIVE AT BeRiix—Question, Mr. Rylands ; ; 
Answer, Viscount Enfield .. .. 1886 
Sparmy anpD Mexico—Question, Mr. Laird ; Answer, Viscount Enfield .. 1886 
Epvucation — Toe New Cope (1871) — Arrenpance at Inrant Scuoors— 
Question, Mr. Raikes; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster me . 1387 
Persta—BnritTisH Orricers—Question, Mr. Eastwick ; Answer, Viscount 
Enfield * . 1387 
Cromat LAw—IwerisonMENT ‘OF A CHILD AT TamworTH—Question, Sir 
Robert Peel; Answer, Mr. Bruce pies .. 1387 
Pustic Scnootrs Act, 1864—FELLowsHIps AT WincuestER CoLLEGE — 
Question, Mr. J. D. Lewis; Answer, The Solicitor General .. 1889 
CoMMITTEE oN PvusBLIc Busmvess — Question, Mr. Bouverie; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone .. .. 1890 
TasiEs or Lessons Brrr—Question, Mr. Monk ; Answer, Mr. Bruce .. 1391 
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[Aprit 20.] Page 
WAYS AND MEANS—Tuae Frvancrat StaTeMentT— 
Ways anp Means consideredin Committee .. .. 1891 
Financial Statement of Zhe Chancellor of the Exchequer on moving the First 
Resolution— 


“ That, towards raising the Supply granted to Her Majesty, there shall be charged and 
paid for and upon every box or other enclosure of Lucifer Matches, Fusees, or other 
Matches prepared so as to be capable of being ignited by friction or otherwise than by 
the application of actual fire or heat (hereinafter called ‘ Matches’), whether manufac- 
tured in or imported into the United Kingdom, which shall be sold, or exposed to sale, or 
be offered or kept ready for sale, in the United Kingdom, on or after the 10th day of 
May 1871, a Duty of Excise as follows (that is to say) : 

Where the box or other enclosure contains Matches which, independently of 


the substance for ignition are composed wholly of wood— £ 2. 4. 
If the number of Matches therein contained does not exceed 100 -0 0 0% 
If the number of Matches therein contained exceeds 100, then for every 

100, and also for any fractional part of 100, of such number -9 0 0% 


Where the box or other enclosure contains Matches which, independently of 
the substance for ignition, are composed wholly or partially of a material 
other than wood— 


If the number of Matches therein contained does not exceed 50 -9 0 Of 
If the number of Matches therein contained exceeds 50, then for every 
50, and also for any fractional part of 50, of such number . -0 0 03 


And the Duties upon boxes or other enclosures of Matches shall be denoted by, and col- 
lected by means of, Labels to be affixed upon such boxes or other enclosures.” 


After long debate, Question put:—The Committee divided; Ayes 201, 
Noes 44; Majority 157. 
Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


Prayer Book (Tables of Lessons) Bill [Bill 78]— 


Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair” .. 1455 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, no change in the Law with regard to the reading 
of Holy Scripture in the Church of England is desirable which withholds from the 
officiating clergyman the power of reading such portions of the Old and New Testament 
at Morning and Evening Prayer as to him may seem most suitable,”—(Mr. J. D. Lewis,) 
— instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question :”-—After short debate, Question put:—The House 
divided; Ayes 195, Noes 41; Majority 154. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 
Committee report Progress; to sit again upon Thursday 4th May. 


Metropolis Water Bill [Bill 40]— 


Order for Second Reading, read 


.. 1468 
After short debate, Second Reading deferred ‘till To-morrow. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, APRIL 21. 
Their Lordships met ;—and having gone through the Business on the 
Paper, without debate— [House adjourned. | 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, APRIL 21. 
Army — VotunTEER Orricers — Question, Mr. Charley; Answer, Mr. 


Cardwell 3 . 1464 
Army — Royan Sussex Mmirta — Tue Smatt Pox — Question, Major 
Dickson (for Major Walker); Answer, Mr. Cardwell .. . 1465 


Navy—Snurrs’ Booxs anp Accounts—Question, Sir John Hay; Answer, 
Mr. Goschen ,. die ais ice .. 1465 
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[April 21.] 
Army Reeutation Bat—Tan Mttrrrm—Question, Mr. mes sn Answer, 
Mr. Cardwell és 
ELEMENTARY Epvucation Act—New Scxoors—Question, “Mr. Beresford 
Hope; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster i ‘ 


Army—Royat Cornwatt Rancers Minitra—CoLonen Enecumpz—Question, 
Sir John Pakington ; Answer, Mr. Cardwell é 
Navy—Coasr Guarp—Question, Viscount Mahon ; Answer, Mr, Goschen 
ImporTATION OF Forzian OaTrLE—Question, Mr. Carter; Answer, Mr. 
W. E. Forster or 
Army—OapeETs AT SanpHuRst—Question, Mr. Dickinson ; ‘ " Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell ‘F 
Maxonant Sxrprrne Brit—Question, Sir John Pakington ; " Answer, Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue es wi en 4) 


Supriy—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Ohair : ”— 


DrctarRaTIon oF Paris, 1856—Rersotution—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “the maintenance of British maritime rights being essential to the power, 
prosperity, and independence of the Empire, this House is of opinion that Her 
Majesty’s Governmert should forthwith withdraw from the articles of ‘ The Declaration 
of Paris, 1856,’ which are numbered respectively 1 and 2, and which are expressed 
in the terms following :—1. Privateering is and remains abolished ; 2. The neutral 
flag covers enemy’s goods, with the — of contraband of war,’ (tr Cavendish 
Bentinck,)—instead thereof ag 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”—After long debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Tae Onariry OCommission—Exemption oF EnpowED CHARITIES FROM 
Income Tax—Reso_tution—Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
- words “ discontinuing the exemption of Endowed Charities from Income Tax is the 
only method of carrying out the decision of this House against the payment of the 
expenses of the Charity Commission out of public A Andrew Johnston,)—~ 
instead thereof a 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be loft ‘out stand part 
of the Question :’”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 


drawn. 
Amendment pepe. 
To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 


words “ discontinuing the exemption of Endowed Charities from Income Tax is a 
suitable method of carrying out the decision of this House against the payment of the 
expenses of the Charity Commission out of public funds,”—instead thereof. 


Question, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question,”’ put, and negatiwed :—Words added :—Main Question, as 
amended, put, and agreed to. 


Suprty—Resolved, That this House will immediately resolve itself into the 


Committee of Su ply + : 
Motion made, and  Gosetiin proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair :”— 
CotontAL GovERNors’ Pensions AcT—Morion ror A SeLEcT ComMITTEE— 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the working of the Colonial Governors’ 
Pensions Act,”—(Mr. Baillie Cochrane,)—instead thereof vee 


After short debate, Question, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 
ScorLanD—DEFENCES OF THE FirtH or Forta—Observations, Mr. Macfie 


After short debate, Main Question, ‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,” by leave, withdrqun :—Committee deferred till Monday next. 
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[April 21.] 


Ways anp Mzans—Report—Resolution [April 20] reported ‘ 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the said Resolution be now 
read a second time.” 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. 
Dixon :)—The House divided ; Ayes 50, Noes 116; Majority 66. 

Original Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 113, Noes 51; 
Majority 62 :—Resolution read a second time, and agreed to. 

Bill sare (Mr. Dodson, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Baxter) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 116.] 


Pauper Inmates (Discharge and Rgeulation) Bill (Zords) [Bill 70] 


Bill considered in Committee .. 

On Question, ‘“‘ That the Preamble be postponed. +: 

Moved, ‘‘That the Chairman do now leave the Chair,”—(Mr. Joshua 
Fielden :\—After short debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; 
Ayes 11, Noes 79; Majority 68 :—Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Tuesday next. 


Dogs Bill—Ordered (Mr. tig ee ee Mr. caer 8 eee =. and read the 
first time [Bill 114] re 


Local Government Supplemental (No. 2) Bill — Ordered (Mr. Winterbotham, Mr. 
Secretary Bruce) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 115] 


LORDS, MONDAY, APRIL 24. 


IRELAND — WestTMEATH, &0. (UNLAWFUL ComBrnaTions)—Notice of Bill 
(The Earl of Kimberley) 


Message to the Commons for the Report of and Evidence taken before the Select Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the state of Westmeath and certain parts adjoining 
of Meath and King’s County, the nature, extent, and effect of a certain unlawful com- 
bination and confederacy existing therein, and the best means of suppressing the same. 


EmANvEL CHARITY, WESTMINSTER—THE ENDOWED ScHoots ComMMISsIONERS 
—Observations, Earl Granville ; Reply, The es of — — 
Debate thereon . 


Bankruptcy Disqualification Bill No, doy 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) 


After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Promissory Oaths Bill (No. 64)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Chancellor) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: -—Bill read 2" accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Incorporation of Trustees of the Presbyterian Church of Ireland Bill [«.u.] & 
Primitive Wesleyan Methodist Society of Ireland Ragen Bill [a1 we 


Bills referred to a Select Committee :—List of the Committee 


COMMONS, MONDAY, APRIL 24. 


TRELAND—WEsrMEATH, &¢. (UNLAWFUL ComBrnaTions)—Observations, Mr. 
Gladstone 

Army REGULATION Brtt—ComPEnsaTIon TO GrnERAL Orncuns—Queetion, 
Sir John Hay; Answer, Mr. Cardwell .. 

Army —Cuapiains 1n Camp—Question, Major Walker ; : " Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell 3 

Evementary Epvcation — Burpine Grants — Question, Mr. Simonds ; 
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Inp1a—Cost or Evrorzan Recrvurrs—Question, Colonel Sykes; Answer, 
Mr. Grant Duff 
THe New Forest—Fx.uine TrmpeR—Question, Mr. Fawoett ; Answer, 


Orpwanoz Survey — Norra Warzs — Question, Mr. Williams Wynn; 
Answer, Mr. Ayrton 

Army—OFFICERS OF THE Comassariar, 
Viscount Mahon; Answer, Sir Henry Storks 


Ways anp Means—Order for Committee read ; Motion a4 and dhicaibas 
proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :’ 


NationaL ExpEnDITURE—REsoLuTIon—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the additional taxation proposed by Her 
Majesty's Government will entail burdens upon the people which are not justified by 
existing circumstances,”—(Mr. James White,)—instead thereof 


‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand 
art of the Question: ’’—After long debate, Question put :—The 
e divided; Ayes 257, Noes 230; Majority 27. 

Division List, Ayes and Noes ‘ 


Main — “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 


&o. + Duranmuznrs—Question, 


Question proposed, 


WAYS AND MEANS considered in Committee :—Committee report Pro- 
gress ; to sit again upon Wednesday. 


, TUESDAY, APRIL 25. 
Post OFFICE (Ieswicz)—Mortox FOR A PaPER— 


Moved, “That there be laid before this House the Reports laid before the Postmaster 
General on the state of the Post Office at oe with the Correspondence re 
thereto,”—(The Lord Kinnaird) ... 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 
Hasirvat Crmmars Act (1869)—Svurzrvision or Crowmvats—Observa- 
tions, Question, The Earl of Carnarvon ; Reply, The Earl of ee: 
—Debate thereon 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, APRIL 25. 


Ways anp Means—TuHe Marcu Makers’ 
Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Baillie Cochrane; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 


ProcEssion—Questions, 
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1673 


1677 


. 1678 


.. 1684 


Ways AND _Mzans—FinanciaL PrRoposaLs OF THE GOVERNMENT—Notice 


Ways AND a Tax on Matoxes—Observations, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; Reply, Mr. Disraeli .. 

TRELAND—RaILWAY SysrzM—Question, Mr. William Ormsby Gore; Answer, 
The Marquess of Hartington 

Post OrricE—TELEGRAPHIC Communtcation—Question, Mr. Gore-Langton ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Monsell 

Inpia— PourricaL Puza” mv Inpian Arrams—Question, Major General 
Forester ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone ‘ 

Azmy—Orricers OF THE INDIAN Army—Question, Colonel Anson ; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

MeEtTROPOLIS—ORNAMENTAL WATER IN Sr. James’ 8 Parx—Question, Mr. 
Monk; Answer, Mr. Ayrton 

Army Rucuration’ But—Coronets oF ARTILLERY — Question, Major 
Arbuthnot ; Answer, Captain Vivian... 

Customs anp INLAND REvENvE—Question, Mr. Bourke ; : " Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 

Iretanp—Seza FisHerres—Question, Mr. M: Carthy Downing ; Answer, 
The Marquess of Hartington ; 
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[April 25.] : Page 
Lanp Serrtement—ResotvTion— 


Moved, “ That, in the opinion of this House, the present Law of Land Settlement is opposed 
to public policy, by diminishing the investment of capital in the soil and preventing the 


freedom of sale and purchase,”—(Mr. Wren-Hoskyns) - 1690 
After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 49, Noes 793 ; 
Majority 30. 


Vauvation (IrELAND)—Motion ror A SEeLEct ComMITTEE— 


Moved, “ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the Constitution and 
Management of the Department of the General Valuation of Ireland, the cost of the 
Townland and Tenement Valuation, and all matters connected with the Annual Revision 
thereof,”—({ The O’ Conor Don) Bw oss ao TES 


After short debate, Question put, and nigationd. 
Hackney Carriace Recunations—Resorution (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) 1721 
[House counted out. ] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 26. 


Sunday Trading Bill [Bill 8)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—(Mr. Thomas Hughes) 1723 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘now,’ and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “‘upon this day six months,”—(Mr. 
Taylor. 

Pras SP debate, Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of 
the Question :’”—The House divided; Ayes 47, Noes 80; Majority 33: 
—Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :— 
Second Reading put off for six months. 


Public Prosecutors Bill [Bill 35]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—(Mr. Russell Gurney) 1744 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end 
of the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six months,”—(/r. 
West :) — After debate, Question put, ‘“‘That the word ‘now’ stand 
part of the Question:”—The House divided; Ayes 129, Noes 89; 
Majority 40 :—Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second 
time, and committed for To-morrow. 


Poor Law (Scortanp)—Select Committee appointed and nominated :—List 


of the Committee .. 1766 
Law oF RatineG (Inztanp)—Select Committee nominated :—List of the 
Committee .. ee es ve .. 1767 


LORDS, THURSDAY, APRIL 27. 
Eprinc Forest — Question, Viscount em soc The Lord 


Chancellor .. oo heer 
Protection of Life and Property in certain Parts of Ireland Bill sitieiil 
Presented (The Earl of Kimberley); read 1* (No 77) - 1768 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, APRIL 27. 
MeEtTROPOLIS— HypE ParkK—ALBert MemortaAt—Question, Mr. Hardcastle ; 


Answer, Mr. Ayrton , .. 1768 
Army—Mosketry DRILL at CuaTHam—Question, Mr. Malcolm ; Answer, 

Mr. Cardwell ws Asoo 
Smatt-Pox at Hovnstow—TuE Fourtu Mrppiesex Mrr111a—Question, 

Lord George Hamilton; Answer, Mr. Cardwell .. 1769 
Mines — Brz—Question, Mr. Wentworth Beaumont ; Answer, 

Mr. Bruce =i 


MeEtTROPOLIS—KENSINGTON Garpens—Questions, Lord Elcho ; ’ Answers, Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Ayrton ‘5 os ee apa Fy 
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MeErTROPOoLIs —- CHELSEA EMBANKMENT — Question, Mr. Harvey Lewis ; 
Answer, Dr. Brewer : .. 1778 
Unitep Srates — Britisu Crams—Question, Sir John Hay ; Answer, 
Viscount Enfield . 1778 
Tue Maton Makers’ Procession—Law OF Pustic Processtons—Questions, 
Mr. Baillie Cochrane, Mr. Samuda, Ma. Eykyn; Answers, Mr. Bruce 1774 
Army—InsPEcTors OF THE REsERVE Forces—Question, Mr. H. R. Brand ; 


Answer, Mr. Cardwell i EET 
Locar, Taxation Brrr—SEwers—Question, Mr. Wingfield Baker; Answer, 

Mr. Goschen . 1778 
ScoTLanD—PEDLARS’ CerTrricaTes—Question, Mr. Dyce Nicol ; Answer, 

Mr. Bruce... ~ kere 
Catrte DrsEasE (Mzrroporis)— WATERSIDE “Oarrie Marxer—Question, 

Mr. W. M. Torrens; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster i Sh 8779 
THe LecTuRER Murray—Question, Mr. Holt; Answer, Mr. Bruce . 1779 
Licenstne Birr—Porvutar DEMONSTRATION s—Question, Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; 

Answer, Mr. Bruce ae as me ~< een 


Ways anp Mreans— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 


the Chair,”—(Mr. William Ewart Gladstone) 1780 
After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn : :—Committee deferred till 
To-morrow. 


Suprpty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


CoNTROLLERSHIP OF THE NAvy—ReEso_ution—Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “* That ”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it is expedient that the Controller of the Navy should be relieved of a portion of 
his responsibilities by giving more independent authority to the local officers of the 
Dockyards,”—(Mr. Brassey, )—instead thereof Pi - 1810 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Navat Screntiric CommirrEE—Resotvtion—Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, a small Committee, composed of scientific and naval men, 
be appointed permanently, to investigate the designs of all ironclad and other vessels 
proposed to be built for the service of the Royal Navy, and to report to the Board of 
Admiralty as to their stability, and fitness in other respects, to fulfil the purposes for 
which they are intended,”—(.Six James Elphinstone,)—instead thereof 1822 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Navy—Casz or ComMANDER CHEYNE—Observations, Sir John Hay ; 


Reply, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre :—Short debate thereon is .. 1830 
Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—Navy Estimares—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) £1,038,202, Victuals and Clothing (Seamen and Marines) . 1835 
After short debate, Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again, "(Sir James Elphinstone :)—After further short 
debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Vote agreed to. 
(2.) £67,103, Scientific Departments =o Se .. 1843 
After short debate, Vote agreed to. 
On Motion to report Progress, Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow; 
Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 
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[April 27.] 
Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes Bill ‘Bill 91}]— 


Order for Committee read 

Moved, “ That it be an Instruction to the Coidibiane:; that they tiuwe: the power to intro- 
duce provisions into the Bill making the Law uniform as to the days upon which bills 
falling due upon Holidays shall be payable,”—(Mr. Watkin Williams.) 

After short debate, Question put, and negatived :—Bill reported, with an 
amended Title; as amended, to be considered upon Monday next. 


Dogs Bill [Bill 114]— 


Order for Second Reading read . 
After short debate, Bill read a second time, and committed for Thursday next. 


Lunatics (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (The Lord Advocate, Mr. Secretary aren. Mr. sh ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 117] 


Vaccination (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (The Lord Advocate, Mr. aoe Bruce, Mr. 
Adam) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 118] se 


Metropolitan Poor Act (1867) Amendment Bill—Ordered nd Stansfeld, Mr. 
Hibbert) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 119] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, APRIL 28. 
Private Bri1rs— 


Their Lordships met ;—and it was— 


Ordered, That no Private Bill brought from the House of Commons shall be read a second 
time after Thursday the 15th day of June next : 

That no Bill authorizing any inclosure of lands under special report of the Inclosure 
Commissioners for England and Wales, or confirming any scheme of the Charity Commis- 
sioners for England and Wales, shall be read a second time after Tuesday the 20th 
day of June next: 

That no Bill confirming any provisional order shall be read a second time after Tuesday 
the 20th day of June next : 

That when a Bill shall have passed this House with amendments these orders shall not 
apply to any new Bill sent up from the House of Commons which the Chairman of 
Committees shall report to the House is substantially the same as the Bill so amended. 

‘and their Lordships having gone through the Business on the Paper, 

without debate— [House adjourned. | 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, APRIL 28. 


Army— Examinations at Wootwico—Question, Mr. Neville-Grenville ; 
Answer, Mr. Cardwell 

Ways axp Mzans—Tue Income Tax—Dzpvctions rrom Drvipenps— 
Question, Mr. W. Ormsby Gore ; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Mr. Crawford 

Army — Equipments For VoLUNTEERS — Question, Colonel C. Lindsay; 
Answer, Sir Henry Storks .. 

Army—VoLuNnTEERS—MovtTIny Act—Question, “Colonel C. "Lindsay ; An- 
swer, Mr. Cardwell sig 

Case oF Mr. Murrxy—Question, Mr. Whalley ; Answer, Mr. Bruce or 


Sovrn Yorxksarre Coat Owners’ Rattway — Question, Mr. Buckley ; 
Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue wv ‘i 


Suprty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Epping Forzest—Rzsoturion—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “it is expedient that measures be adopted, in accordance with the humble 
Address presented to Her Majesty in February 1870, for preserving as an open space 
accessible to Her Majesty’s subjects for purposes of health and recreation, those parts 
of Epping Forest which have not been enclosed with the assent of the Crown or by 
legal authority,”"—(Mr. Cowper Temple,)—instead thereof 06 9 
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[April 28.] Page 
Suprry—Eprrina Forest—Rzsoiurion—continued. 
After short debate, Question put, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left 

out stand part of the Question :”—The House divided; Ayes 96, Noes 

197; Majority 101 :—Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, 

and ‘agreed to. 

Suppty—Resolved, That this House will immediately resolve itself into the 

Committee of Supply . 1871 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave 

the Chair,”—(Mr. Secretary Cardwell :\— 

Army — Martimi-Henry Ririze—Mortion ror a Setecr CommitrEz— 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the merits of the Martini- 
Henry Rifle, particularly as to its lock arrangement and mode of stocking; and 
whether it is the most suitable rifle as compared with others now manufactured 
to arm our troops with,”—(Colonel Barttelot,)—instead thereof -- 1872 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :’—After long debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 137, Noes 72; Majority 65. 
Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” by leave, 
withdrawn :—Committee deferred till Monday next. 
EccrzstasticaL Trrtes Act Repzat Birr— 
Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee ... - 1910 
LORDS, MONDAY, MAY 1. 
Caina—Missions in Curyva—Question, The Earl of Carnarvon; Answer, 

Earl Granville ‘ sia aa .. 1911 
Trades Unions Bill (No. 68)— 
Criminal Law Amendment (Violence, Threats, &c.) Bill—} 

Order of the Day for the Second Reading, read 1911 
After debate, Moved, ‘‘That these Bills be now read 2* (The Earl of 

Morley.) 

Motion agreed to :—Bills read severally 2°, and committed to a Committee 

of the Whole House on Monday the 15th instant. 

Unitep Srates — Tue Istanp or San Juan — Question, The Earl of 

Lauderdale ; Answer, Earl Granville a . 1921 
Charters (Colleges) Bill (No. 73)— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(Zhe Lord Privy Seal) .. 1924 
After short debate, on Question, Resolved in the Affirmative :—Bill read 

2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee of the Whole House 

on Thursday next. 

RELEASED Fentan Oonvictrs—Wiit1am Mackay—Question, Earl Grey ; 

Answer, The Earl of Kimberley ap .. 1925 

COMMONS, MONDAY, MAY 1. 
ScortaNnp—ADMINISTRATION OF JusTICE—Question, Mr. M‘Laren; Answer, 

The Lord Advocate .. 1926 
Smatx-Pox (Mzrroporis)—REruRNs OF Vacctvation—Question, Mr. Jacob 

Bright ; Answer, Mr. Bruce .. 1928 
Army—Smatn ARMS FOR THE Mrzr11a—Question, Mr. Ridley ; ; Answer, 

Sir Henry Storks 1929 
IRELAND—COoUNTY AND Convicr Prisons—Question, The O’Conor Don; 
ve .- 1929 


Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 
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[May 1.] 


Epucation—Lonpon Scuoot Boarp—TxeE Census—Question, Mr. W. H. 
Smith; Answer, Mr. Bruce 

Merroporis—S1REET TRaMWAYs—Question, Sir Henry Hoare ; } Answer, 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue 

CLERKS OF THE Custom Hovse—Question, Sir Henry Hoare ; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Tue Marcu Tax—Question, Colonel Beresford ; Answer, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer 

Case oF THomaAs West—Question, Colonel Beresford ; Answer, Sir Henry 
Storks ; 

New Forest Brit—Question, Mr. Hambro ; Answer, Mr. Baxter :—Short 
debate thereon 

InwasiTED Hovse Dury—Question, Mr. Eykyn ; Answer, “The Chancellor 
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19380 
1930 
1931 
1931 
1932 


1933 


of the Exchequer 1933 
MISSIONARIES IN Ourwa—Questions, Mr. Magniae Mr. Macfie ; Answers, 
Viscount Enfield ? 1934 
VaAccrInaTIONn Acr—Prnatr1es—Question, Mr. 'T. Chambers ; Answer, Mr. 
Bruce . 1935 
ARMY ExPENDITURE—Question, Lord Elcho ; Answer, Mr. Cardwell 1935 
Inp1a—Inp1an Mutiny Mepars—Question, Mr. Kinnaird; Answer, Mr. 
Grant Duff 1936 
THe CHARITY Commisston —EXxEMPrion or Enpowep Cnarrries FROM 
Income Tax—Question, Mr. Cubitt; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ‘a .. 1936 
Epucation (Scorztanp) Birr — ~ Question, Mr. Craufurd ; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone .. : 1937 


Suprty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Ways anp Means—Commitree—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words “it is inexpedient that the Income Tax should be increased to the extent 
contemplated in the Financial proposals of Her oy s Government — William 
Henry Smith,)—instead thereof... eee 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words peoposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”—After long debate, Question put :—The House 
divided ; Ayes 335, Noes 250; 1 en te 85. 

Division List, Ayes and Noes 


Main Question, “That Mr. Speaker i's now leave the Chair,”’ put, 
and agreed to. 


WAYS AND MEANS—considered in Committee. 


Moved, ‘‘That, towards raising the Supply granted to Her Majesty, there shall be charged, 
collected, and paid for one year, commencing on the sixth day of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-one, for and in respect of all Property, Profits, and Gains 
mentioned or described as chargeable in the Act passed in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
years of Her Majesty’s reign, chapter thirty-four, for granting to Her Majesty Duties 
on Profits arising from Property, Professions, Trades, and Offices, the following Duties 
(that is to say) : 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual value or amount of all such Property, 
Profits, and Gains, (except those chargeable under Schedule (B) of the said Act,) 
the Duty of Sixpence ; 

And in respect of the occupation of Lands, Tenements, Hereditaments, and Her itages 
chargeable under Schedule (B) of the said Act : 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual value thereof ; 

In England, the Duty of Three Pence ; and 

In Scotland and Ireland respectively, the Duty of Two Pence Farthing ; 
Subject to the provisions contained in section three of the Act of twenty-sixth Victoria, 
chapter twenty-two, for the exemption of Persons whose whole Income from every source 
is under One Hundred Pounds a-year, and relief of those whose Income is under Two 
Hundred Pounds a-year,”—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
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Wars ayy Means—Committzz—continued. 

Moved, ‘That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,” 
—(Hr. Robert Fowler :)—Question put, and negatived :—Original Question 
put, and agreed to. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow :—Committee to sit again upon 
Wednesday. 


Treasurers of Rates Bill—Ordered (Mr. Donald Dalrymple, Sir William Bagge, Mr. 
Dodds); presented, and read the first time [Bill 120] ... re +» 2040 





LORDS. 





NEW PEER. | 


Frimay, Marca $1, 1871. 
The Right Hon. Sir William Henry Lytton Earle Bulwer, G.C.B., created Baron 
Dalling and Bulwer of Dalling, in the county of Norfolk. 


SAT FIRST. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 23, 1871. 
The Lord Walsingham, after the Death of his Father. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 30. 
The Lord Ker (the Marquess of Lothian), after the Death of his Brother. 





COMMONS. 





NEW WRITS ISSUED. 
Trurspay, Marcu 23, 1871. 


For Zamworth, v. Right Hon. Sir William Henry Lytton Earle Bulwer, now 
Baron Dalling and Bulwer. 


Fray, Maron 81. 
For Norfolk (Southern Division), ». Edward Howes, esquire, deceased. 


Frmay, Apri 21. 
For Durham City, v. Right Hon. John Robert Davison, deceased. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 
TrurspAy, Marcu 30, 1871. 
Tamworth—John Peel, esquire. 


Taurspay, Apri 20. 

Norfolk (Southern Division)—Sir Robert Jacob Buxton, baronet. 
Monpay, May 1. 

Durham City—John Lloyd Wharton, esquire, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 15th March, 1871. 


MINUTES.]— Pusttc Bitts — Ordered—First 
Reading—Salmon Fisheries * [75]. 


First Readina—Medical Act (1858) Amendment | 


(No. 2) * [73]. 
Second Reading—Railway Companies [5], de- 
ferred till To-morrow ; Bank Holidays * (50). 


Committee—Report—Public Parks, &c. (Land) * | 


[25]; Workshop Regulation Act (1867) Amend- 
ment * [58-74]; Poor Law (Loans)* [68]; 
Income T'ax Assessment * [64]. 

Third Reading—Stamp Act (1870) Amendment * 
[46], and passed. 


RAILWAY COMPANIES BILL—[Bu1z 5.] 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. Hinde Palmer, 
Mr. Rowland Winn.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


IR HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in moving that the Bill be now read 

the second time, said, that any man who 
touched such a great interest as the rail- 
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way system of this country ought not to 
do so carelessly or unadvisedly, and he 
felt all the responsibility which attached 
to him for having brought this measure 
before the House. But there were other 
interests to be considered in connection 
with the subject-matter of the Bill other 
‘than those of the railway companies—a 
| strong feeling of doubt had grown up in 
the public mind of late -years whether 
| the security of railway travelling had in- 
| creased with the facilities for travelling. 
| In time past a temporary thrill of horror 
ran through society on the occurrence of 
an alarming railway accident; but as 
these accidents seemed to be, for the 
most part, the inevitable results of work- 
ing great and complicated systems, the 
painful feelings soon subsided. But a 
few years since occurred the dreadful 
accident at Abergele, by which many 
persons lost their lives in a most horrible 
manner, and the inquiry which followed 
was very protracted and searching, and 
brought public opinion to bear much 
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more on the management of railway 
affairs. The Report of the Inspector of 
of the Board of Trade upon that accident 
revealed a state of things which—though 
he believed it was exceptional—made 
the public feel that there was much 
more insecurity in railway travelling 
than they had before realized. It was 
shown that there was a siding upon 
that line of railway which was quite 
unfit in its extent, and in its means 
of safety, for the work expected from 
it; that had it not existed the acci- 
dent could not have occurred, and that 
it was being worked by the railway 
company without the sanction of the 
Board of Trade; having, in fact, been 
constructed since the section of the 
Chester and Holyhead line, on which they 
were situate, had been opened. But the 
Report went further, for Colonel Rich, 
the Inspector, said he feared it was only 
too true that the rules printed and issued 
by railway companies to their servants, 
and which were generally very good, 
were made principally with the object 
of being produced when accidents hap- 
pened from the breach of them, and that 
the companies systematically allowed 
many of them to be broken daily with- 
out taking the slightest notice of the 
disobedience. The breach of the regu- 
lation which led to this sad accident— 
namely, shunting within 10 minutes of 
the arrival of a passenger train, might 
be observed constantly at stations. This 
accident, and the disclosures consequent 
to it, led the public to consider whether 
they did not, when travelling by rail- 
way, run unnecessary risks, originating 
in three causes—first, the neglect of rules 
on the part of railway servants ; second, 
the length of hours’ service which some 
companies imposed upon their servants ; 
and third, the want of proper inspection 
by competent authorities. With re- 
ference to the first point—the neglect of 
rules—an instance was to be found in a 
collision which happened at the Preston 
Station of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
line. Colonel Yolland, the Inspector, 
said that no effort was made to have the 
rules enforced, and that when violations 
of the rules took place under the eyes, 
and, indeed, by the order of the officers 
of the company whose duty it was to see 
them carried out, it was impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that the discipline 
of the company was by no means what 
it ought to be. In another accident at 
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Rochdale, Colonel Yolland, the Inspector, 
reported that the guard had admitted 
that he should have looked out for a 
signal, but that it was not usual to do so ; 
while the signalman said he was justified 
in shunting across one line or shunting 
carriages upon it just before a passenger 
train was expected. Colonel Yolland 
remarked upon that, that, strange to 
say, the company’s regulations did not 
prohibit shunting even when a mail 
train was momentarily expected. With 
these two instances before them it seemed 
that on one line of railway at least—but 
he feared the case was not singular 
—great risk was incurred by passen- 
gers in consequence of official ne- 
glect of rules. Then, as to the second 
point -—the overworking of servants. 
That was a point as to which there 
were many and great difficulties. No 
doubt many lines in the country were 
not financially successful; and as an 
additional staff of servants naturally 
meant increased expenditure, such com- 
panies were sometimes led, from motives 
of false economy, to limit the number of 
their servants, and to prolong their 
hours of labour. It was a frightful 
thing that human life should be placed 
in hourly danger from considerations 
such as this. Many of those servants 
were placed in positions of great re- 
sponsibility in regard to the public 
safety, and hours were enforced upon 
them which rendered it almost hopeless 
for them properly to discharge their 
duties. Within the last few months 
several very serious cases of this sort 
had come to light. An accident occurred 
on the Caledonian Railway, where two 
people were killed and 11 injured, and 
Colonel Hutchinson, the Inspector, re- 
ported that the porters’ hours were very 
long, extending in winter from half- 
past 4in the morning until the station 
closed at 9 at night — but that the 
duties were not severe. In the case of 
another accident, at Wigan, Colonel 
Hutchinson reported that the signalmen 
in one cabin were on duty once every 
other week for 23 hours at a spell; and 
after the inquiry arising out of the 
Sydenham accident Colonel Yolland re- 
ported thaj the guard of the train had 
sent in his resignation on the ground that 
the number of hours he was required to 
work were too long, amounting sometimes 
fortwo or three days consecutively to 18 
hours a-day. This state of things, Colonel 
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Yolland said, was not fair to the man, 
nor right to the publie. Another case 
occurred last year, resulting in the death 
of a station-master, named Henry Addey, 
on the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin- 
colnshire Railway, and at the inquest the 
station-master’s wife stated that her hus- 
band had sole charge of the station, and 
had no one to help him ; and that though 
he had applied for assistance, as the busi- 
nessof the station had increased, none had 
been given tohim. That man had some- 
times been kept at work until 1 o’clock 
in the morning, and had to be up again 
at 5 o’clock, for the line was a single 
one, and required great attention. He 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) did not 
wish to raise any feeling against the 
railway companies; he wanted to point 
out that these things did exist, that they 
were prejudicial to the public safety, 
and that they formed a strong argument 
for some better system of inspection 
than now existed—an inspection entirely 
apart from the actual machinery of rail- 
way companies. At present the Govern- 
ment inspection was limited to the in- 
spection of lines previous to their being 
opened, and to the power of inspecting 
the permanent way of any line on a 
representation of the necessity for such 
inspection being made; but the Board 
of Trade had no power to enforce the 
adoption of any recommendation that 
might result from their inquiries. Even 
where a line had been inspected by the 
Board of Trade before it was opened, 
its system might be entirely changed to 
one less conducive to publie safety, after 
it was opened, without any reference to 
the Board of Trade. Remonstrances 
and recommendations made by the Board 
of Trade to railway companies were, in 
point of fact, only valuable as showing 
that the Board was doing its work, but 
were not at all valuable as weapons or 
instruments by which the Board could 
act upon railway companies. In the case 
of the London and North-Western, and 
Laneashire and Yorkshire joint railway 
station at Preston, Colonel Tyler, one of 
the most experienced of the Board of 
Trade Inspectors, said it was hopeless 
and useless to recommend any partial 
alteration, and that the Board had often 
remonstrated with both companies in 
regard to the general condition of their 
station. Before the Committee which 


sat last year Mr. Grierson, of the Great 
Western Railway, said the block system 
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had never been adopted on any portion of 
that line, in consequence of the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Trade. Here 
was a case in which a grave accident 
occurred, and which the directors ad- 
mitted might have been prevented if a 
certain system of working the lines had 
been in force. The Board of Trade had 
recommended that it should be put in 
force, but months after it was proved 
that they had never been influenced by 
the recommendations of the Board, but 
were still considering the question and 
acting upon their own ideas. The rail- 
way directors, and particularly the di- 
rectors of old companies, would, no 
doubt, allege that these were commercial 
undertakings, and that it would be un- 
just to subject them to interference and 
to supervision other than those which 
were imposed by the Acts which created 
them. But he did not think that objec- 
tion of much weight. The case had 
very much changed since the older com- 
panies were created. Let the House 
look at the enormous increase of traffic 
on the lines. The Returns showed an 
increase of 18,000,000 in the number of 
passenger tickets issued between 1867 
and the last Returns—the gross receipts 
on goods traffic had risen from £5,500,000 
in 1849, to £13,200,000 in 1859, and 
£22,262,000 in 1869. The consequence 
of this increase of traffic was neces- 
sarily a corresponding increase in the 
number of trains and miles run, and 
in the danger to the public which was 
never contemplated when the existing 
Acts were passed. If such a state of 
things had been contemplated when the 
companies obtained their Acts, he felt 
sure that Parliament would have taken 
larger powers for the central inspection 
of railways, and would have provided 
for greater publicity in regard to the 
details of railway management. This 
being so, he thought he now had good 
ground for saying that some legislation 
was necessary in the interests of the 
public. The directors might say that 
they were bound by their Acts of Par- 
liament to certain fares, and that un- 
less a dividend was guaranteed no one 
had a right to interfere with the ma- 
chinery by which they conducted their 
work. But, although he did not dispute 
that, he might say that the fares laid 
down in the Acts-were never enforced— 
that the companies were working at a 
rate below that which they might work; 
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so that that argument did not possess the 
value some attaehed to it. In consider- 
ing the question of railway direction and 
management through their own boards, 
the public had a right to ask if it was 
altogether an impartial direction. Now, 
when the board had to consider the ques- 
tion of a dividend for the next general 
meeting, and the interests of the share- 
holders, they were to a certain extent bi- 
assed against improvements. The system 
of railway management was greatly sub- 
divided. The directors were mainly de- 
pendent for information both as to the 
material and the working of the line 
on the superintendents of departments. 
These superintendents were naturally 
anxious to keep down the expenses of 
their particular departments; and he 
had been informed by several of them 
that they had, on the recommendation 
of the Board of Trade, pointed out cer- 
tain improvements which would greatly 
conduce to the working of the lines 
and the safety of the public; but that, 
after making one or two suggestions on 
the subject, they had received an inti- 
mation from the secretary, or some other 
official, that they were beginning to be 
troublesome and had better not interfere 
further. That was another argument in 
favour of the necessity of adopting some 
system of inspection which would have 
the power of making public the recom- 
mendations made with respect to par- 
ticular railways, and pointing out those 
which had been neglected. One thing 
was quite clear—that, whether the sys- 
tem of management was right or wrong, 
the fact of the increase of accidents was 
asad truth. As traffic increased, acci- 
dents increased, but he greatly feared 
that the precautions did not travel quite 
so fast as the disaster. He might be met 
by the argument that, considering the 
enormous amount of traffic, the propor- 
tion of accidents was infinitesimal. The 
last Returns showed that the number of 
passenger tickets issued last year was 
305,000,000 ; whereas, in France, in 
1869, the whole number of passengers did 
not amount to 90,000,000. Now, he did 
not say that the number of accidents was 
large in proportion to the traffic; but he 
did say that a large number of the acci- 
dents were preventable, and that in 
such cases companies could hardly be 
considered as doing their duty to the 
public if they did not avoid them. He 
had a table which showed the num- 
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ber of accidents which occurred in 1867, 
1868, 1869, and 1870. He had en- 
deavoured to separate what he could 
call ‘collisions proper’’—what in rail- 
way phraseology was known by the less 
elegant term of a ‘‘ pitch-in’’—from other 
classesof accidents. In 1867 the number of 
avoidable collisions was 65, and of acci- 
dents from all other causes 41—total 106. 
In 1868 the number of avoidable col- 
lisions was 46, and of accidents from 
other causes 55—total 101. In 1869 
the number of avoidable collisions was 
77, and of accidents from other causes 
47—total 124. In 1870 the number of 
avoidable collisions was 97, and of other 
accidents 35. The deaths from the 
avoidable collisions in 1867 were 27, and 
from other accidents, 8. The deaths 
from avoidable collisions in 1868 were 
41, and from other accidents, 8. The 
deaths in 1869 from avoidable collisions 
were 15, and from other accidents, 17. 
The deaths from avoidable collisions in 
1870 were 62, and from other accidents, 
26. The number of persons injured 
from avoidable collisions in 1867 was 
544, and from other accidents, 213. The 
number injured from avoidable colli- 
sions in 1868 was 409, and from other 
accidents, 156. The number injured 
from avoidable collisions in 1869 was 
923, and from other accidents, 226. The 
number injured from avoidable colli- 
sions in 1870 was 969, and from other 
accidents, 231. Thus in the course of 
four years the number of deaths from 
avoidable collisions was 145 as against 
59 from all other accidents. The number 
injured from avoidable collisions was 
2,845 as against 826 from all other acci- 
dents. Between the 14th of November 
and the 16th of December last year the 
number killed from avoidable collisions 
was 27, and the number seriously in- 
jured was 108. It was not surprising 
that the public feeling had been some- 
what roused on this subject; and the 
inquiry arose, was it not possible to 
adopt some plan by which avoidable 
accidents should be prevented, and which 
would not diminish the efficiency of the 
working of our railways throughout the 
country? And he should like to ask whe- 
ther anything had been recommended 
which carried out the idea that greater 
security might be effected? He could 
refer to the opinions of those highly 
scientific and experienced gentlemen, the 
Inspectors of the Board of Trade, who 
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were likely to form more impartial judg- 
ments than the directors, founded on a 
little more knowledge of what was taking 
place on different lines. These gentle- 
men had constantly recommended the 
adoption of the block system, which was 
a system of maintaining intervals be- 
tween trains, as the most effectual means 
of avoiding collisions. In 1868 and 1869 
they 28 times recommended the block 
system to different boards of directors, 
and in most of these instances they 
stated that the accidents to which their 
Reports referred might have been pre- 
vented if the absolute block system 
had been in operation. Whilst in 1870 
the Reports showed that they had 25 
times recommended it to boards of di- 
rectors. Colonel Yolland, in one of 
his Reports, expressed a hope that the 
Legislature would compulsory introduce 
the absolute block system on all rail- 
ways, or empower some public depart- 
ment to make it compulsory. Captain 
Tyler, Colonel Rich, and Colonel Hut- 
chinson had also impressed on directors 
the necessity of adopting the block sys- 
tem as the best security against acci- 
dents. And the jury appointed to in- 
vestigate the causes of the Harrow 
accident expressed an opinion that in all 
eases an absolute block system should 
be legally enforced, and that the hours 
of working of the signalmen were ex- 
cessive. With regard to break-power, 
the value and importance of a sufficiency 
of break-power had been repeatedly 
pointed out by the Inspectors. They 
had repeated, again and again, in their 
various Reports that if a continuous 
break-power had been in the hands of 
the persons conducting the train, certain 
accidents might not have occurred, and 
that these serious effects might have 
been greatly diminished. For example, 
with reference to the collision in Wat- 
ford tunnel, Colonel Hutchinson said 
that collision again pointed to the value 
of continuous breaks; that the servants 
of the London and North-Western Com- 
pany in the mail train seemed to have 
done their duty on the occasion, in 
promptly using the means they had at 
their disposal for stopping the train, and 
yet it ran 870 yards past the distant 
signal, and 70 past the main signal, with 
a remaining velocity of 10 miles an hour. 
As to the Brighouse collision, on the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, 
through which 1 person was killed and 
20 injured, Captain Tyler said it was 
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fortunately due to the circumstance that 
the guard was provided with ample break- 
power that 20 or 30 passengers instead 
of one were not killed. He (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson) thought few people 
would deny that continuous break-power 
applied to a train did materially assist 
those in charge in stopping the train in 
case an accident should be imminent, 
because the break could be worked both 
by the driver and the guard. The 
directors might meet his argument by 
saying—‘‘ We are aware of the advan- 
tages of the block system—we admit 
that it is a great improvement, but we 
wish you to leave it to us—we do not 
wish to have the interference of any cen- 
tral authority, and prefer carrying out 
the system on our own lines as fast as we 
can.” He (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) 
had no doubt that the directors of many 
of the lines entertained that opinion, 
and were setting to work in real earnest. 
But it was not those lines that his Bill 
would affect—he wished to touch those 
lines the directors of which had set their 
faces against the working out of that 
system, and he thought some authority 
ought to be established to enforce the 
carrying out of a system which must be 
so greatly to the advantage of the public. 
To show that railway travelling was not 
so safe as many people imagined, and 
that some better protection was neces- 
sary for public safety, he would refer to 
the Report of Captain Tyler on the work- 
ing of a portion of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire line. After pointing out the 
immense number of trains running over 
that portion of the line in the course of 
a day, he states that the following regu- 
lation exists :— 

“The signalman will observe that passenger 
trains are timed to run at intervals of two, three, 
four, or five minutes; they are, therefore, re- 
quested to stop any second train which may arrive 
within the five minutes, and inform the engine- 
driver what he has got before him.” 
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Now, what was the position of an en- 
gine-driver with a train two minutes in 
front of him, and another only three 
minutes behind him ? Why, it was 
almost impossible to avoid accidents. 
The public generally were not aware 
that rules existed allowing trains to 
run under such perilous circumstances. 
Captain Tyler went on to say that such 
a system of working was not safe on any 
line, but it was most objectionable on a 
line of heavy gradients, and on which 
the view was obstructed. That was the 
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result of allowing directors to act en- 
tirely upon their own views. 
proof were wanting of the advantages 
of the block system, he would refer to a 
comparison drawn between some of the 
lines worked on that system and those 
which were worked in the present 
manner. He had taken seven lines 
which were worked in part on the block 
system during the past year. The Lon- 
don, Brighton, and South Coast have, 
with 351 miles of working, had 128 
miles of the block system. The num- 
ber of collisions in 1870 was 2, in 
which 1 person was killed and 45 were 
wounded. On the Great Western line, 
of 1,387 miles, 368 miles under the block 
system, there had been 1 collision by 
which 7 persons had been injured. On 
the London and South Western line, of 
657 miles, with 174 miles under the 
block system, the number of collisions 
was 1, and 2 persons had been killed 
and 1 wounded. On the Great Nor- 
thern line, of 609 miles, with 68 miles 
under the block system, there had been 2 
accidents and 1 person was killed and 5 
injured. On the Midland line, of 947 
miles, with 85 miles under the block 
system, there had been 9 collisions, 
in which no persons were killed and 84 
wounded. On the Lancashire and York- 
shire line, of 423 miles, with 27 miles 
under the block system, there had been 
10 accidents, by which 2 persons had 
been killed and 79 wounded. On the 
London and North Western line, of 
1,477 miles, with 69 miles under the 
block system, there had been 29 colli- 
sions, by which 13 persons had been 
killed and 310 injured. He would now 
take two lines, on which there were no 
blocks, or comparatively none. The 
Manchester and Sheffield had 333 miles, 
and no system of block, as far as he 
was aware, and there had been 2 acci- 
dents, with 15 persons killed and 73 
wounded. The North Eastern had 1,275 
miles, and no block; there had been 11 
accidents, with 4 persons killed, and 
71 wounded. Let them now turn to the 
companies in which the block system 
prevailed. The South Eastern had 327 
miles blocked. There had been no col- 
lision last year at all. The North Staf- 
fordshire had 182 miles blocked, and 
there had been no collision. The Lon- 
don, Chatham, and Dover had 139 miles, 
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all under block; there had been no col- | 


lision. The Rymney Railway had 25 
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London, 12 miles long, and blocked, but 
carrying an immense traffic, had had 
only 1 accident, in which 3 persons 
were injured. The Metropolitan line, 
15 miles long, and all blocked, had had 
2 accidents, in which 18 persons were 
injured. These statistics would speak 
clearly enough for the advantages of the 
block system. He might, perhaps, be 
told that the traffic on the southern lines 
was not a mineral, but principally a pas- 
senger traffic. That was true; but the 
passenger traffic on these six lines was 
enormous. On the six lines 93,299,000 
tickets were issued last year, as against 
146,000,000 on the other 9 lines. The 
block system had been shown to be quite 
possible to work with enormous traffic, 
and without hindrance to it. He would 
next turn to an important point—namely, 
railway compensation, and it came 
before the Committee last year. The 
railway directors had issued a circular 
on the point — which was not alto- 
gether accurate — in which they said 
that this Bill was promoted by the mi- 
nority of the Committee. It was true 
that they were in a minority; but the 
House would remember that after he 
had given Notice of his Committee, the 
hon. Member for the Eastern Division of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire (Mr. Deni- 
son) stepped into his place and also moved 
for a Committee, which was accepted 
by the Board of Trade, and he (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) had only been 
able, in conjunction with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lincoln (Mr. Hinde Palmer), 
to move an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee that it should also inquire into 
the causes of railway accidents. The 
Bill, however, was not the Bill of the 
minority of that Committee, though he 
had endeavoured to prepare it in a 
friendly spirit, so far as he could do so 
consistently with his views on the sub- 
ject. The Bill had arisen out of the 
attempts that he’had been making dur- 
ing the last three years to call attention 
to this subject, and he was prepared 
even if the Committee had not sat, to do 
what he could to enlist the feeling and 
interest of the public on the subject. 
The witnesses who had been called be- 
fore the Committee were for the most 
part gentlemen who camo there for a 
particular object; but of 12 called by 
the railway interest, nine gave evi- 
dence in favour of the block system, 


_and only two—namely, the managers of 
miles blocked ; no collision. The North | 
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—distinctly stated that they had an ob- 
jection to it. The evidence would leave | 
no doubt in the mind of any reasonable 
man that, in the opinion of the most 
competent and practical men, the block 
system might be adopted with eminent 
advantage to the public safety. In re- | 
gard, also, to the system of continuous 
breaks the superintendent of the Lan- | 
cashire and Yorkshire Railway said that | 
he had worked it, and with success, not- 
withstanding that they were obliged to 
break their trains up more than any 
other company. He believed that if the 
principles of this Bill were accepted, they 
would make railways as safe as they 
could reasonably be. Perfect immunity 
from accident no one expected ; but the | 
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on another question ; but if the Govern- 
ment would only say that they were 
ready to take it up he should be satisfied 
to leave the matter in their hands, his 
only object being that greater security 
for the public should be provided. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir Henry Selwin-Lbbetson.) 


Mr. LEEMAN, in moving that the 
Bill be read a second time upon that day 
six months, said, he would endeavour to 
remove a very unnecessary degree of 
alarm which might be excited in the pub- 
lic mind by the speech of the hon. Baro- 
net (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson). He 
avowed that he represented the railway 


public had the right to demand that all | nterest in the opposition he should offer 
reasonable precautionsshouldbeadopted. | to the measure. He denied in the 
Inframing the Bill hehad aimed atgiving | strongest manner that the question of 
a greater amount of power to a central | expense ever prevented the railway direc- 
authority ; but if the feeling of hostility | tors from carrying out what they deemed 
was too strong on the score of centraliza- | to be improvements ; indeed, the fact was 
tion, the Bill was drawn in such away that | that men who had’a practical knowledge 
the clauses 4th, 5th, and 6th on the sub- of the working of railways had been 
ject might be withdrawn. The 7th clause | obliged in many respects to disagree 
enlarged the powers of inspection which | with the engineers of the Board of Trade, 
the Board of Trade already possessed in | not one of whom had ever had practical 
a qualified form, and gave authority to | experience of the working of railways. 
enforce penalties after inspection, with | The managers of the different railways 
the right of appeal, however, on the part | had given evidence entirely different in 
of the railway companies. Power was/its effect from that which the hon. 
also given to examine into the question | Baronet had deduced ; and were it not 
of long hours, but in that particular|that he did not wish to weary the 
without authority to enforce penalties, | House, he (Mr. Leeman) could show by 
because he held that once public opinion | that evidence that they had instruc- 


was brought to bear on railway com- 
panies through the publication of the 
results of inspection, these companies 
would be unable to resist its pressure. 
He had altered the provision with re- 
gard to the tribunal that was to award 


tions from the directors to adopt all 
such improvements as they believed to 
be real. Indeed, if railway directors 
were satisfied of the soundness of the 
improvements suggested, it would be to 
their interest that they should be made ; 





compensation in order to meet the state- | for when an accident occurred the com- 
ments made before the Committee of last | panies had to meet the claims, in many 
year, that the present tribunal subjected | cases exaggerated, of the injured and of 
companies to grievous frauds, and that | the relatives of those who were killed. 
in many cases the verdicts were anything | He asked the House to give railway 
but in accordance with the justice of the | directors—many of whom, like himself, 
case. He proposed, therefore, to estab- | had been connected with railway manage- 
lish a court of arbitration similar to that | ment for 25 years—credit for ordinary 
which existed with respect to working) business knowledge, and for common 
men’s trains on many lines, and he ven-| sense. The evidence of Colonel Yolland 
tured to think that such a court would | and Captain Tyler had been referred to. 
prove a very successful check to cases of | But what were the facts? Why, Colonel 
fraud and injustice against railway com-| Yolland and Captain Tyler when exa- 
panies. As a private Member he had) mined before the Committee differed in 
endeavoured to grapple with a subject) most important points; and when that 
which ought properly to be dealt with | was the case the directors felt that they 
by the Government. He had, perhaps, | would be doing harm rather than good if 
been led into that error by his success they were to adopt many things which 
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had been recommended. There was no 
doubt that collisions had occurred upon 
the large northern railways; but the 
House must be aware of the difference 
between the working of railways in the 
northern and southern portions of the 
kingdom. When the hon. Baronet spoke 
of the 97 collisions or train accidents 
which had occurred it would have been 
only fair to give the actual work which 
was done upon the lines where these 
collisions took place. A great run had 
been made against the London and 
North-Western. That railway had no 
less than 1,500 miles of line; it traversed 
districts where the population was most 
dense; there were necessarily a vast 
number of junctions; and altogether 
there was no railway in the kingdom, 
except a portion of the North-Eastern, 
where greater difficulty in the working 
existed. The hon. Baronet had said 
that 29 collisions had occurred on the 
London and North-Western in the course 
of last year. But then it should be re- 
membered that the London and North- 
Western had from 1,300 to 1,500 loco- 
motive engines, and between 3,000 and 
4,000 passenger carriages in daily run- 
ning. That company ran daily 2,000 
coal waggons of its own, not to speak of 
the waggons belonging to coal-owners 
and other companies, about 2,000 cattle 
waggons, 20,000 goods waggons ; a total 
of 30,000 vehicles. The engines of that 
railway had run over 25,000,000 miles 
in the course of the year, and carried 
30,000,000 passengers and 23,000,000 
tons of goods and minerals. That 
being so, and seeing that only 29 col- 
lisions had occurred, some of them very 
insignificant in their character, hethought 
he might adopt the language of Captain 
Tyler and say that ‘it was a perfect 
marvel.”” On the North-Eastern there 
had been 11 collisions. But the House 
should bear in mind the country through 
which the North-Eastern passed. It 
traversed the whole district between the 
Humber and the Tweed, embracing the 
great coal districts on the Tees, the 
Wear, and the Tyne. It had 1,300 miles 
of line, 800 locomotives; it ran daily 
1,500 passenger carriages and vans, 
25,000 coal waggons, nearly 1,500 cattle 
waggons, and 15,000 goods waggons; 
making a total of 45,000 vehicles. That 
company ran 16,000,000 of miles, and 
carried 13,000,000 of passengers, and 
23,000,000 of tons of goods and minerals 
last year. 
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‘hon. Baronet had referred, ran over 
nearly as populous a district as any in 
‘the kingdom; it had 937 miles of rail, 
:850 locomotives, 1,750 passenger car- 
riages, 1,000 of its own coal waggons, 
besides those of coal-owners, 1,600 cattle 
waggons, 16,000 goods waggons, and a 
total of about 20,000 vehicles. It ran 
during the year over 17,000,000 miles, 
and carried 16,000,000 passengers, and 
yet the number of collisions was only 
9. He came next to the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, which traversed a district 
reminding one of a great beehive, 
embracing Liverpool, Manchester, and 
several of the large towns of the West 
Riding, and on which there was a 
junction at almost every two or three 
miles. It had a mileage of 428 miles, 
it possessed 483 locomotive engines, 
1,600 passenger carriages, 790 coal wag- 
gons, 13,000 goods waggons, and 1,100 
cattle waggons. The distance traversed 
was 9,500,000 miles, the number of 
passengers carried was 23,000,000, and 
the quantity of merchandise carried 
amounted to almost the same number of 
tons. The number of collisions on the 
line was 12. The Caledonian traversed 
the great line between Carlisle and 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, and ran over 
8,500,000 miles annually, and carried 
9,000,000 passengers, and almost as 
many tons of goods, and upon it there 
were 9 accidents. The North-British 
ran about 6,000,000 of miles annually, 
and upon it the number of collisions 
was 5. On the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire line there were 3 col- 
lisions, there being nearly 4,000,000 miles 
traversed annually, and the number of 
passengers carried being about 7,000,000. 
The Great Western, which traversed the 
West of England and part of South 
Wales, had 738 miles of railway, it 
ran over 16,000,000 miles, and carried 
23,000,000 passengers, and there were 
3 collisions. The Great Northern 
ran through a great mineral district of 
Yorkshire, and took the towns of Leeds 
and Bradford. It ran over 9,000,000 
miles in the year, and carried 9,500,000 
passengers, and many millions of tons 
of goods, and the entire number of 
collisions on the Great Northern Rail- 
way was 3. The South - Western 
had 657 miles of railway. It ran over 
6,500,000 miles annually, and carried 
13,000,000 passengers, and the number 
of accidents was 2. He was anxious 
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statistics, inasmuch as the railways he 
had quoted constituted 10 of the great 
lines on which the collisions complained 
of had taken place during the last year. 

Mr. BASS said, that the hon. Member 
had not mentioned the number of col- 
lisions of goods trains. 

Mr. LEEMAN said, that was not the 
point to which the attention of the House 
had been directed. What they were 
considering was the safety of human life 
and limb. They were not considering 
the safety of the barrels of beer which 
were transported in such quantities from 
the hon. Member’s brewery at Burton. 
The hon. Baronet (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson) had called attention to the 
loss of lives of railway servants, and to 
their long hours of working. He (Mr. 
Leeman) denied the allegation that the 
companies were indifferent as to the 
safety of their servants, and those who 
had inquired into the matter had found 
how devoid of weight was that charge. 
The hon. Baronet had said that on the 
4,000 miles of the southern lines there 
had not been the proportion of accidents 
which there were on the northern lines. 
But that was easily accounted for when 
the relative amount of traffic was con- 
sidered. There was not the same amount 
of traffic, and consequently there was not 
the same difficulty in working the lines. 
When the hon. Baronet told the House 
that the various officials called before the 
Committee of last year were one and all 
in favour of adopting the block system 
—for that was the impression sought to 
be produced on the House—he forgot to 
state the fact that not one of them, not 
even Captain Tyler himself, but was 
obliged to admit that the block system 
was one about which differences of 
opinion existed among the most expe- 
rienced of the railway managers. If 
the 4th, 5th, and 6th clauses of the Bill 
of the hon. Baronet, which seemed to 
have been introduced by way of a sop to 
the Board of Trade, were to pass into law 
the result would be that the officers of 
the Board of Trade would be empowered 
to enter and examine the premises of 
the railway companies throughout the 
entire kingdom, and that men in the 
position of Colonel Yolland and Captain 
Tyler would have authority to make 
changes in the construction of all their 
locomotives androlling stock, the products 
of the genius of such men as Stephenson. 
[Sir Henry Setwin-Isserson was under- 
stood to say that it was not his intention 
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to press the clauses to which the hon. 
Gentleman referred.] If the clauses 
were to be withdrawn, and they had 
been proposed merely in a speculative 
spirit, then there was, he maintained, 
great reason why hon. Members should 
look with suspicion on the remain- 
ing portions of the Bill—such as the 
clauses which would enforce on all rail- 
way companies the adoption of the 
block system, whether they deemed it 
to be rightor wrong. The short answer 
of those companies, he might add, to the 
measure of the hon. Baronet was that if, 
as the result of the labours of the Select 
Committee of last year, which had con- 
ducted its inquiry into the subject with 
the greatest impartiality, it was thought 
expedient that legislation should follow, 
that legislation ought to have proceeded 
from the Board of Trade and the Go- 
vernment, and not from a private Mem- 
ber, who sought to carry out the views 
of what was, after all, only a minority of 
the Committee which had considered the 
question. The railway companies asked 
for nothing but that in favour of which 
the Committee itself had reported. The 
railway interest was prepared to adopt 
the Report of the Committee, but the hon. 
Baronet wished them to put in action the 
opinion of the minority. He thought the 
hon. Baronet had formed very extraor- 
dinary ideas as to the evidence of wit- 
nesses with reference to the working of 
the block system. Mr. Al'port, the ma- 
nager of the Midland Railway, had 
probably had the greatest experience of 
any man in England on these subjects. 
That gentleman, in the course of his 
evidence, did not deny that the block 
system had its advantages as applied to 
main lines; but he denied that it could 
be put into operation over every branch 
line of railway. Both Mr. Allport and 
Mr. Cawkwell, the manager of the Lon- 
don and North Western, would tell the 
hon. Baronet that it would be impossible 
to adopt the system indiscriminately. 
He was surprised that the hon. Baronet 
should suppose that Mr. Cawkwell was 
in favour of the block system as it had 
been advocated by the hon. Baronet. 
Mr. Allport, no doubt, admitted that, to 
some extent, it would diminish the chance 
of accidents ; but unless they could make 
men perfect they must by no means 
imagine that the adoption of the block 
system would prevent accidents; and if, 
under it, accidents did happen, they 
would probably be frequently of a worse 
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character. No doubt the adoption of the 
block system would cause additional 
cost to railway companies; but he (Mr. 
Leeman) denied that it was the habit of 
directors to refuse to spend money for 
the purpose of promoting the security of 
the public. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that witnesses brought in favour 
of the railway companies admitted the 
advantages of the block system. 

Mr. LEEMAN contended that the 
universal application of the block system, 
which the hon. Baronet sought to en- 
force, was not desirable, and that in 
some cases it would be impracticable. 
A very strong objection existed to lodg- 
ing in the hands of the Board of Trade 
such exclusive powers as those with 
which it had been proposed to invest 
them. Mr. Allport, in his evidence, 
also said that he differed from many 
of the opinions of the Board of Trade 
Inspectors; and added, that he could 
mention several accidents—and serious 
one, too—which had taken place where 
the block system was in operation. It 
might be very well for Parliament to 
order railway companies to adopt par- 
ticular systems, but would the Board 
of Trade and Parliament take the re- 
sponsibility that might result, or was 
all the responsibility still to be left upon 
the companies? Even the Board of 
Trade Inspectors did not agree among 
themselves. Colonel Yolland had stated 
his opinion to be entirely in accord- 
ance with that of the hon. Baronet who 
had brought in this measure—that the 
adoption of the block system should be 
forced upon railway companies; whilst 
Captain Tyler said that he did not agree 
with Colonel Yolland. Caplain Tyler 
said that he did not agree that it was 
desirable that the Board of Trade should 
have power to compel railway companies 
to do certain things. He thought that 
this would have a very mischievous tend- 
ency ; that it would take responsibility 
from the directors and put it upon the 
Board of Trade. Captain Tyler further 
said that he was quite opposed to the 
principle of the Board of Trade saying to 
a railway company—‘‘ You shall do this, 
or you must not do that.”” He (Captain 
Tyler) thought that if the Board of 
Trade were to interfere in the details of 
the management of railways, they should 
take them altogether in theirown hands, 
and manage them; but that anything 
short of that would be very mischievous. 
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In answer to another question, he said 
that the less they interfered with the 
working of railways the better, because 
if they interfered the responsibility must 
fall upon the Inspector. Captain Tyler 
conceived it to be an entirely wrong 
principle that they, who were not daily 
watching events on each particular rail- 
way, should control the management. It 
would be ridiculous for anybody to in- 
terfere with the management of railways 
unless they had the control from day 
to day. Railways required supervision 
from hour to hour, and from minute to 
minute, and for anybody who had not the 
perfect control of the railways to attempt 
to manage them from Whitehall, would be 
a perfect absurdity. Having heard such 
evidence, the Committee, he (Mr. Leeman) 
need hardly say, declined to report in 
favour of any such proposals as those 
which were contained in the Bill before 
the House. They stated that they had 
received evidence in support of the block 
system, as well as in reference to signals 
and the system of continuous breaks, 
and concluded by saying that they re- 
commended that evidence to the careful 
consideration of boards of directors. At 
that point their Report stopped, and the 
Government had not since deemed it 
to be their duty to enforce such rules as 
the hon. Baronet recommended. The 
railway companies had, however, paid 
every deference to the Report of the 
Committee, and the block system was 
gradually being brought into operationon 
all the great main lines throughout the 
country. The Londonand North-Western 
Company had, so far as their main line 
was concerned, adopted the system very 
extensively, and the same observation 
applied to the Midland, the Great 
Northern, the Great Western, and the 
South-Western lines. The railway com- 
panies, however, objected to the Bill, 
inasmuch as its effect would be to pro- 
duce an interference on the part of the 
Board of Trade, which, according to the 
evidence of Captain Tyler, was calcu- 
lated to be most mischievous, while they 
were prepared to have recourse to the 
block system wherever, as practical men, 
they thought it would work advan- 
tageously. The same remark applied to 
a system of continuous breaks, as to the 
safety of different descriptions of which 
the greatest difference of opinion pre- 
vailed among engineers; and to show 
that the great railway companies were 
not opposed to the introduction of im- 
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provements, he might state that there 
was under consideration an invention of 
a French engineer of a nature entirely 
distinct from those breaks to which the 
hon. Baronet had referred, by means of 
which a more powerful break would be 
put on the engine itself than any which 
had hitherto been devised. Any legis- 
lation of this character must have the 
effect of preventing the adoption on 
railways of mechanical improvements 
which might from time to time be made. 
With regard to the third head of the 
Bill, relating to compensation, the rail- 
way companies were perfectly willing to 
adopt the principle of the Report of the 
Committee of last year, when a measure 
embodying it was brought forward by a 
responsible Minister. The railway in- 
terest was one of the most important in 
the kingdom, involving a capital of 
£600,000,000. He need hardly apolo- 
gize for defending such an interest. 


Railway 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day six months.” —(Mr. Leeman.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. DODSON said, they were much 
indebted to the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for West Essex for the care and at- 
tention he had devoted to this subject, 
and for the able manner in which he 
had brought it before the House. He 
had, indeed, given them three Bills in 
one—tria juncta in uno. As to the first 
part, entitled the “Traffic Regulation,” it 
proposed to compel railway companies 
to work on the block and continuous 
break system, and it gave power to the 
Board of Trade to order railways to 
adopt other improvements. Now, it was 
evident that these systems of working 
were matters upon which the opinions 
of experts differed. The Railway Com- 
missioners entered into the question most 
elaborately some years ago, and they 
decided in favour of leaving to the com- 
panies the responsibility of working their 
lines in their own way; and the Com- 
mittee of last year were evidently of the 
same opinion, for having taken evidence, 
they simply recommend it to the atten- 
tion of directors. 
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would work them. It appeared to him 
that to give to the Board of Trade power 
to order the adoption of any kind of 
break, or any other machinery or instru- 
ment in the working of railways, must 
have an injurious effect by relieving the 
directors from responsibility. And it 
would certainly place a check upon the 
ingenuity of inventors, for if any central 
power had authority to order the adop- 
tion of a particular system upon all lines 
there would not be so much chance as 
there now was for a new invention. 
Therefore, he was opposed to the first 
part of the Bill, even with the modifica- 
tions which the hon. Baronet was will- 
ing to introduce. The second part of the 
Bill related to the system of inquiries 
respecting railway accidents. The law 
on that subject was now very imperfect 
and unsatisfactory. Under the Act of 
1840 the Board of Trade was empowered 
to call upon railway companies to make 
Returns of accidents attended with per- 
sonal injury. Under the Act of 1842 
the Board had power to call for Returns 
of ‘‘ serious”’ accidents, whether attended 
with personal injury or not. By another 
clause in the same Act it was also pro- 
vided that railway companies should, 
within 48 hours after the occurrence of 
an accident attended with serious per- 
sonal injury to a passenger, notify the 
same to the Board of Trade, who might 
order an inquiry into the causes of the 
accident. The Board also had powers 
to inspectrailways, and to ascertain before 
a new line was opened that it was fit for 
traffic. These inquiries were, he believed, 
optional on both sides, the Board of Trade 
not being obliged to institute them, while 
the railway companies were not bound 
to furnish information. How imperfect 
were the Returns of accidents obtained 
by the Board of Trade was apparent 
from a comparison between the + Hopowte 
of accidents annually laid before the 
House by the Board of Trade and the 
Reports of the Registrar General. Thus, 
in 1868, according to the Reports of the 
Board of Trade, the deaths in England 
and Wales from railway accidents were 
stated at 150. According to the Report 
of the Registrar General the number of 
persons killed by railways in the same 
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mode and the instruments by which they | 


amendment was required in the law re- 
specting inquiries into railway accidents. 
He, therefore, cordially approved of the 
principle of the second part of the Bill. 
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In the third part, that dealing with com- 
pensation for accidents, the hon. Ba- 
ronet had grappled boldly with a very 
difficult and complicated subject, and 
proposed extensive changes in the law. 
As it stood, every impartial person must 
admit that the law bore hardly on rail- 
way companies. Carriers of goods on 
land had the benefit of a limit of value 
beyond which they could not be liable, 
except in the case of enumerated goods, 
where the consignor notified their cha- 
racter and paid higher rates. Again, 
carriers by sea could in a measure spe- 
cify beforehand the conditions on which 
they would convey the goods and the 
risks for which they would not be an- 
swerable. But in the conveyance of pas- 
sengers railway companies enjoyed no 
such protection. Practically their liabi- 
lity was unlimited. They must carry 
everybody that came — whether a la- 
bourer whose life, in a pecuniary point 
of view, was of little value, or a profes- 
sional man earning an enormous income 
whose life was of very great value ; and 
the administration of the law was such 
that a railway company was liable for 
every accident unless it could show it to 
have been unavoidable, or to have arisen 
from some act of negligence on the part 
of the passenger himself. The railway 
companies complained of the adminis- 
tration of the law in this respect even 
more than they did of the law itself; 
for juries were disposed to show scant 
mercy to those whom they regarded as 
wealthy companies. To meet this state 
of things a variety of remedies had been 
proposed. The Royal Commissioners of 
1857, among other things, recommended 
a maximum of compensation according to 
the class of passengers injured, beyond 
which railway companies should not be 
liable. The Committee of last year re- 
commended the establishment of a special 
tribunal or court of arbitration without 
a jury to settle these questions, but 
did not propose to limit the liability of 
railway companies. Yet it was impos- 
sible to close our eyes to the fact, that 
while the law was hard upon the com- 
panies, that which constituted their 
danger formed, in a great measure, the 
security of the public against acts of 
carelessness. Parliament must, there- 
fore, be extremely careful in any changes 
which might be adopted. The case of 
workmen’s trains had been quoted as 
an instance in point. But the limit of 
£100 fixed in these cases as compensa. 
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tion was only allowed in return for the 
obligation imposed upon suburban rail- 
way companies of running workmen’s 
trains at specified hours, and at ex- 
tremely low fares — namely, 1d. per 
journey for distances of five, six, and in 
one instance of very nearly eight miles. 
The hon. Baronet proposed to give the 
companies the benefit both of the limi- 
tation or concession which had been 
recommended by the Railway Commis- 
sioners and of that approved by the 
Committee of last year. It appeared to 
him (Mr. Dodson) that in this, as in 
other parts of his Bill, the hon. Ba- 
ronet had run into extremes. For his 
part, if he were to make a selection be- 
tween the two alternatives which had 
been proposed, he preferred the appoint- 
ment of a special tribunal without a jury. 
Such a court would diminish the ex- 
penses of litigation, now very heavy, 
amounting often to one-fifth or even one- 
fourth of the amount of compensation 
awarded. But he would not limit the 
amount of compensation to be awarded, 
because the unlimited liability of rail- 
way companies afforded a wholesome 
protection for the public, and kept a 
sword over the heads of the companies 
in cases of accidents arising from their 
own carelessness. He thought, too, that 
railway companies would find it ulti- 
mately to their advantage that claims 
for compensation should be settled by a 
Court without a jury, and without a 
maximum, rather than by a jury with a 
maximum ; for juries would probably 
very often solve the difficulty by award- 
ing the maximum. Moreover, if no 
maximum were fixed there would be no 
necessity to enter upon the consideration 
of any system of insurance of the pas- 
senger by the railway company. To the 
first part of the Bill, then, he was entirely 
opposed; as regarded the second part, 
that relating to inquiries, he entirely 
approved of the principle of it; and as 
regarded the third part of the Bill—that 
relating to compensation—he approved 
of the principle of it generally, and was 
prepared to adopt several of the provi- 
sions for giving effect to it. But the 
body that was to carry out both the 
second and third parts of the Bill was 
the Board of Trade, and it appeared to 
him that the Board should propose the 
machinery necessary for that purpose. 
If the Board of Trade were prepared to 
introduce a measure adopting the prin- 
ciples, contained in the second and third 
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_ of the Bill, he thought the hon. 
aronet might be satisfied and with- 
draw the measure. But if the Board of 
Trade declined to take that course, or if 
their ‘‘trumpet blew an uncertain sound,” 
he should be prepared to vote for the 
second reading, as a protest in favour 
of the principles contained in the second 
and third parts, reserving to himself the 
right of opposing at'a future stage the 
parts of the Bill to which he objected. 
Mr. HINDE PALMER said, it had 
been alleged against the present Bill 
that it had emanated from the minority 
of the Committee, and discredit was 
thrown upon it in consequence. The 
Committee was proposed in the interest 
of the railway companies, and its in- 
quiries were directed to cutting down 
the limit of responsibility by the com- 
panies to the public; and the present 
Bill originated from a rider which he 
(Mr. H. Palmer) had proposed to the 
terms of the reference, whereby a 
vast amount of evidence had been elu- 
cidated in the course of the inquiry in 
regard to the precautions which should 
be adopted by the railway companies in 
favour of the public. The Committee 
having been moved for with the view to 
diminish the responsibility of railway 
companies in the amount of damages, it 
was not to be expected that those who 
suggested the rider he had referred to 
would be able to carry any strong Report 
in favour of the adoption of the precau- 
tions they deemed necessary ; and it 
was, consequently, a legitimate course 
on their part to attempt now to obtain 
something by direct legislation. That 
part of the Bill which conferred addi- 
tional power on the Board of Trade in 
case of railway accidents was most valu- 
able, and would, no doubt, be accepted 
by the House. Whatever objections 
might be entertained to it could be urged 
in Committee on the Bill; but he cer- 
tainly thought that if the railway com- 
panies were to be exempted from full 
liability in cases of accidents, they must 
be compelled to adopt necessary precau- 
tions for the security of life and person. 
A very large amount of damages had 
been awarded as compensation against 
companies, and he found that in 1868 
the amount was nearly £500,000; and 
in 1869, £469,255. But that was not 
all, because there was a large amount 
of destruction and injury to the rolling 
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gers only, because they had relation to in- 
jury for goods destroyed on the line. The 
amount of compensation in 1869 to pas- 
sengers amounted to £333,000; but 
though the amount was so large, it fur- 
nished no substantial check on the rail- 
way companies. These injuries were 
increasing instead of diminishing. In 
1869 the total number of passengers 
killed was 39 only; but in 1870, there 
were 90 passengers killed. This increase 
was the reason why some preventionary 
system should be adopted to protect the 
interests of the public. The hon. Baronet 
had referred to some mechanical precau- 
tions, and particularly to the ‘‘ block 
system,” the evidence in favour of which 
was most overwhelming. Though the 
‘block system ”’ did not prevent all ac- 
cidents, it undoubtedly tended to dimi- 
nish their number greatly, and therefore 
it was desirable that all railway com- 
panies should be compelled to adopt it. 
If the Government could not undertake 
to deal with this question, he thought 
the Bill should be pressed to a second 
reading, with the view of having it 
amended in Committee in the manner 
which the House thought most benefi- 
cial to the public, without neglecting 
the fair claims of railway companies. 
Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that after the alarming railway 
accidents of last year, he was not sur- 
prised that the hon. Baronet (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson) should have thought it 
his duty to bring before the House, as 
he had done in a most candid and public- 
spirited manner, the painful subject of 
the largely increased amount of railway 
accidents. He thought the public had a 
right to complain of the extent to which 
railway accidents had increased of late, 
and were justified in thinking that, with 
a reasonable degree of care, they might 
be prevented. The fact that railway 
accidents had largely increased during 
1870 was one which the hon. Baronet 
was justified in bringing under the 
notice of the House, and to which the 
House, as well as railway directors, were 
bound to give their best attention. With 
regard to the Bill, he must say that in 
the second and third parts there were 
many matters well deserving the careful 
attention of the House. In the first 
part the hon. Baronet, like a bold man, 
attempted to prevent these lamentable 
railway accidents by the direct influence 
of Governmental and Parliamentary 
interference. That was the portion of 
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the measure with which it was neces- 
sary mainly to deal. He (Mr. O. For- 
tescue) was not prepared to preach a 
doctrine of absolute non - intervention 
between the House on the one side 
and the railway companies on the other, 
for he did not see how it was possi- 
ble, under present circumstances, for the 
House to maintain the principle of 
‘‘peace at any price.”” They would have 
to look to their position, and satisfy the 
public that they had done their best to 
prevent a recurrence of those accidents 
which had caused such a terrible loss of 
life and property. At the same time, the 
policy of compulsory intervention advo- 
cated by the hon. Baronet was beset 
with dangers and difficulties. Even in 
a more modified form his proposal would 
be attended with disadvantages. The 
Government, acting from the outside 
upon the management of a railway com- 
pany, could not obtain that amount of 
power which would be equal to the re- 
sponsibility that the hon. Baronet at- 
tempted to impose. It was essential that 
the power should remain with the ma- 
naging body of these great enterprizes, 
and interference by a Government De- 
partment in the manner provided by the 
Bill would have the effect of separating 
responsibility from power. As the Chair- 
man of Committees (Mr. Dodson) had 
pointed out, an attempt to apply to rail- 
way companies such appliances as Par- 
liament might think necessary would be 
attended with the great danger of para- 
lyzing all attempts to introduce improve- 
ments and new inventions on the part of 
those who were responsible for the ma- 
nagement of railways, and if they were 
told that they must adopt a certain piece 
of mechanism, he was not without appre- 
hension that in some future accident the 
public would be maimed and mangled in 
strict compliance with the Act of Parlia- 
ment. This was a difficulty of a serious 
nature lying in the way of the legislation 
proposed by the hon. Baronet. He did 
not quite understand why the hon. Ba- 
ronet had sought to lower the authority 
of the Committee of last year; but, at 
any rate, that Committee thoroughly in- 
vestigated the subject of the “‘ block sys- 
tem,”’ and he wished to place before the 
House specimens of the evidence given 
in reference to the proposals embodied 
in the Bill. Upon this point Captain 
Tyler, the eminent Railway Inspector, 
stated, in his evidence before the Com- 
mittee— 
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“TI am quite opposed to the principle of the 
Board of Trade saying to a railway company you 
shall do this, or you must do that ; I think that is 
a wrong principle, It would take the saddle 
from the right horse and put it on the wrong 
one.” 

Again— 

“Tt is not that I am at all afraid of respon- 

sibility, but that I conceive it to be an entirely 
wrong principle.” 
He would next quote the opinion of a 
gentleman who at one time was an im- 
portant member of the Board of Trade. 
Mr. Samuel Laing said— 

“If the Board of Trade can see their way 

to take the responsibility of saying what shall 
be done, and therefore assuming the principal 
responsibility for the safety of the public on rail- 
ways, I, as a railway director, should not object. 
MA I should be very glad, indeed, if the 
Board of Trade would pronounce authoritative 
decisions. I should feel that I was free from re- 
sponsibility if I obeyed.” 
He would also refer to the evidence of a 
gentleman, who was not merely an ex- 
perienced manager of English railways, 
but who also had a large experience of 
foreign railways. Mr. Forbes, who was 
now the manager of the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway, which had 
adopted the “‘ block system,” said— 

“ Having worked in Prussia and in Holland 
and having seen in many parts of Germany the 
operation of very stringent codes prepared by 
the State for carrying on the details of a rail- 
way, I am quite satisfied that they do more 
harm than good. I think it would imperil the 
safety of a railway, if any Government Depart- 
ment were to attempt to interfere in the details of 
its administration.” 


What, then, did the present Bill propose 
to do? Clause 4 gave the most un- 
limited powers to the Board of Trade— 
but he would not dwell on that point, as 
the hon. Baronet had signified his inten- 
tion not to insist on it; but the hon. 
Baronet asked Parliament to enact, by 
the aid of his Bill, that the absolute 
“block system”? should be established 
on all railways subject to a discretionary 
power in the Board of Trade to excuse 
its adoption in certain cases. But what 
did the enactment that railways should 
adopt the ‘‘block system’? amount to? 
It was a provision of as vague a charac- 
ter as if it were enacted that railway 
companies should carry all their passen- 
gers safely. The ‘block system”’ to be 
worth anything, depended on a thousand 
things—on mechanical appliances, on 
good regulations, and on careful em- 
ployés. Captain Tyler, who was a great 
advocate of the ‘‘ block system,’’ said— 
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“The block system is not in itself a panacea 
for the prevention of railway collisions, nor is it 
even the principal remedy required. It becomes 
valuable only when it is applied under good regu- 
lations, with suitable apparatus, in the hands of 
trustworthy servants, and with the aid of good 
discipline. It requires also to be employed and 
properly maintained in combination with many 
other appliances, sufficient sidings, carefully 
adopted signal and point arrangements, ample 
break power, observance of signals,” &c. 
Captain Tyler enumerates 15 remedies 
against accidents, of which the ‘“ block 
system ’’ was only one; and therefore 
simply to enact the ‘‘ block system” 
uncombined with the other remedies 
would be a mere delusion. It was 
not his wish to express any doubt as 
to the good effect of the ‘“ block sys- 
tem,’ for, from all he had learnt at 
the Board of Trade, from independent 
authorities, and the evidence of rail- 
way managers, he did not question 
the advantage of the adoption of the 
‘‘block system” on main or crowded 
lines. That could not be treated any 
longer as an open question, and the 
‘block system” ought undoubtedly to 
be adopted on all crowded and upon 
almost all main lines. In his opinion, 
it ought to have gained ground more 
rapidly than it had on such a line, for 
instance, as the London and North- 
Western ; upon which, however, having 
been unfortunately the chief offender 
last winter, it had at last been decided 
to introduce the “block system,” and 
he was also glad to learn that it was 
intended to lay down upon the same 
railway a fourth line of rail to a con- 
siderable distance from London, so as 
to relieve some of the long traffic. 
He could not think that the directors 
and managers of that line had been as 
prompt as they ought to have been in 
meeting the requirements of the traffic, 
with a view to the reasonable safety of 
passengers. Having said so much of 
the first part of the hon. Baronet’s Bill, 
he now came to the latter part of it. He 
would not dwell at any length on the 
third part of the Bill. He could not say 
that this was a very happy moment to 
introduce the subject of the limitation 
of the liability of railway companies. 
The present system was undoubtedly 
not satisfactory ; but railway companies 


would be in a better position to urge. 


their claims in that respect upon Par- 
liament and the public when they had 
succeeded in providing a greater amount 
of safety for the public. He was quite 
willing, however, to say—and he did so 
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with all sincerity—that that part of the 
hon. Baronet’s Bill was deserving of full 
consideration, both as to the tribunal 
before which the cases should be brought 
and the limit of the liability. That 
consideration he hoped to give it. With 
respect to the second part of the Bill— 
the liability to inspection and inquiry, 
such as was necessary for the purpose of 
securing full and immediate publicity as 
to the condition of any railway and acci- 
dents occurring on it, he thought the 
hon. Baronet was perfectly right in at- 
taching great importance to that part 
of the Bill. He (Mr. ©. Fortescue) 
was prepared to say that upon these 
matters the present state of the law and 
the powers possessed by the Board of 
Trade were anything but satisfactory. 
Companies were only bound to report 
accidents oceurring to passengers, and 
not accidents occurring to their own ser- 
vants. He did not see why that legal 
obligation should not be extended. He 
thought it would be a most wholesome 
thing that that obligation on railway 
companies should be largely extended. 
They should be required to report every 
accident of every kind, no matter whe- 
ther the sufferer from it was a person in 
their immediate employment or a pas- 
senger. The accident in either case 
might be of a most vital kind in its bear- 
ing on the general safety of the line, and 
it was highly desirable that the Board of 
Trade should be informed of every one 
of the accidents on its occurrence. As 
to the power of inspection by the Board 
of Trade, they were enabled at any time 
to inspect a line or part of a line; but 
their powers did not enable them to re- 
quire production of the evidence and 
information which might be desired. 
He did not see why these powers should 
not be made more extensive, enabling 
them at any time to inspect and require 
the production of evidence. Then, as 
to the system of inquiry pursued by the 
Board of Trade when accidents occurred, 
he was surprised to find that there was 
no legal power in his Department of 
requiring the production of witnesses, 
books, papers, and material objects con- 
cerned in the inquiry. He could not see 
why these inquiries, if they were to be 
of any use—and they had already been 
of great use, and might be of much 
greater advantage—should not be made 
legal, statutory, solemn, and judicial. 
Railway companies themselves would 
admit that these inquiries, and the re- 
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commendations which often resulted from 
them, had been of great use, directing 
attention to weak points, and contributing 
both to the interests of the railways and 
the public. To put them, therefore, on 
a legal and responsible footing would, 
he thought, greatly add to their moral 
weight and power; and the fact of a 
public judicial inquiry, held by a com- 
petent person, the result being at once 
published to the world, would bring 
public opinion to bear in a most efficient 
way on railway companies, and prove as 
much to the interest of railway com- 
panies as of the public. In that direc- 
tion he was quite prepared to endeavour 
to travel with his hon. Friend opposite. 
He was not able to assent to the second 
reading of this Bill, differing, as he did, 
from the first part of it; and, however 
valuable the other portions of the Bill 
might be for the consideration of the 
Government, he thought it would be 
more in accordance with the duty of a 
Member of the Government if, instead 
of simply agreeing to them in their pre- 
sent shape, he should undertake to give 
them his best attention, with the hope of 
making proposals in regard to the se- 
cond part of the Bill. The hon. Baronet 
said he wished to act as a spur to the 
Government and the Board of Trade; 
for himself, he might say he was quite 
ready to make use of that spur, but he 
must be allowed to act towards the hon. 
Baronet as the bridle. He believed on 
these conditions the proposals of the hon. 
Baronet would be of use, and while 
quite unable to agree to accompany 
him as far as he desired to go in the 
policy of Government and State inter- 
ference with the management of rail- 
ways and dictation to them, he was able 
to go along with him to a very con- 
siderable extent in other parts of his 
Bill, and would give them his best con- 
sideration. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, that 
having formerly represented the Depart- 
ment over which the right hon. Gentle- 
man now presided, he wished to make a 
few observations. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said that railway companies had 
been slow in adopting well-ascertained 
improvements. In that he entirely 
agreed, and that was the whole question; 
if they were so slow in adopting the ma- 
chinery necessary for the safety of the 
travelling public, there certainly ought 
to be some method of compelling them 
to do so. The hon. Member for York 
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(Mr. Leeman) — whose re-appearance 
in Parliament gave additional strength 
to the railway interest—told them that 
very few accidents occurred on railways 
in proportion to their enormous traffic ; 
this he admitted, but the question was 
whether they could not be fewer; and 
he must say the examination into every 
accident showed that there ought to be 
fewer — railway accidents being gene- 
rally caused by preventible circum- 
stances. What were the causes of rail- 
way accidents generally? Kither bad 
regulations, or good regulations badly 
carried out. Bad regulations were much, 
less frequent now than formerly, but 
good regulations were still very often 
badly carried out. It would be impos- 
sible to prevent accidents so long as 
human nature is what it is; but care 
should be taken not to over-work human 
nature ; and when they heard of signal- 
men and others being kept for so many 
hours continuously at their work, they 
could not expectthe ‘‘ block system” orany 
other system entirely to answer. Besides 
these causes, there were defects in the 
permanent way and rolling stock, and 
—especially in the North — the over- 
crowding of the lines. Parliament was, to 
some extent, responsible for these things. 
They were responsible for the enormous 
capital which had been expended, and 
for much of the waste of money. The 
directors were often between Scylla and 
Charybdis. They had their half-yearly 
meetings to look to, and they had often 
to choose between presenting a meagre 
dividend to their shareholders and al- 
lowing a faulty state of things to go on 
too long. There was also the jealousy 
of competing lines ; for in every railway 
direction there was what was called a 
foreign office, where the best and most 
active of the directors were engaged in 
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looking to what other lines were doing, 


and taking care they did not trench too 
much on them; whereas the inferior 
directors only were employed in the 
general direction of the line. The right 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken 
said he objected to compulsory inter- 
ference with railways; but the telegraph 
system had long been enforced on single 
lines, as was that of facing points, that 
of communication between passengers 
and guards, of smoking carriages, and 
some others. The weak point in the 
system of the Board of Trade was this, 
that although before a line was opened 
they could compel the adoption of any 
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‘ improvements which might be thought 
necessary, yet, when the line was once 
opened, they had no power whatever. 
One or two cases had been brought 
before him, in which it was-proved that 
the railway company ought to make 
certain improvements in the line with 
reference to dangerous crossings and 
dangerous stations ; over and over again 
the company was recommended to make 
them ; he was answered very civilly, but 
the recommendations were not carried 
out, and all he could say, which he 
did frankly, was that unless they were 
adopted, he hoped, in case of accident, 
the jury would remember it in assessing 
the damages. The hon. Member for 
York had made a very awkward admis- 
sion. He had told them that several 
improvements had been carried out since 
the appointment of the Committee of 
last year. This showed the advantages 
to the public of a little pressure from 
without upon railway companies. With 
regard to the third part of the Bill, he 
did not think the limitation of the lia- 
bility of railway companies would be a 
good thing. It had been called ap- 
praisement of human life according to 
the valuation of railway directors, which 
he thought was a very good definition. 
Shipowners and common carriers were 
not placed in a more favourable position 
as the hon. Member for East Sussex (Mr. 
Dodson) appeared to think, because they 
were subject to unlimited liability in case 
of wrong on their own part. He admitted 
that the tribunal was not satisfactory at 
present ; juries were often very severe 
on railways, and the damages were ex- 
cessive. He thought any amelioration 
of the tribunal would be very valuable. 
So far he went with his hon. Friend. 
There were other points to which he 
might have alluded ; but they had been 
mentioned by previous speakers. He 
objected to the first part of the Bill; he 
did not think they ought to interfere so 
much with the management and details 
of railway companies. Railways, as he 
had already stated, were too slow in 
adopting perfectly recognized improve- 
ments, and to that extent there ought to 
be pressure upon them. He thought his 
hon. Friend might very well be satisfied 
with the effect of having introduced this 
Bill, and the discussion upon it. He 
should be prepared to vote for the second 
reading if it were pressed to a Division ; 
but it was quite certain the Bill would 
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be entirely changed in Committee, and 
his hon. Friend would do no good by 
pressing it further at that moment. The 
President of the Board of Trade had 
said as much as could be expected of 
him under the circumstances; and, so 
far, he might congratulate his hon. 
Friend on the result of the discussion— 
the public would be indebted to him 
for travelling with greater security in 
future. 

Mr. M. T. BASS said, that reference 
having been made to the tendency of 
juries to give excessive verdicts in the 
case of accidents against railway com- 
panies, he had heard the opinion of a 
very eminent Judge, once a Member of 
that House, that in all his experience, 
both as a Judge and a barrister, he found 
that juries were not only just in their 
intention with regard to the verdicts 
they gave in railway cases, but that they 
were also generally judicious; and that 
when he was leader on the Northern 
Circuit it was very common for him, 
being engaged against a railway com- 
pany, after the case had been stated and 
witnesses examined, not to trouble the 
jury with any address, so confident was 
he in the principles of justice by which 
they were generally guided. The House 
had been congratulated on thesmall num- 
ber of railway accidents last year, there 
being only 286 persons killed and 1,239 
wounded. He (Mr. Bass), however, did 
not consider that an accurate Return. Ac- 
cording to the Report of the Registrar 
General, although the Board of Tradeonly 
reported 150 people killed by railways 
in 1868, they figured in the Registrar 
General’s Report at 800. The number 
reported for 1870 was 286, and, taking 
the same proportion from the Report of 
last year, it would increase the number 
of the killed to 1,500. He (Mr. Bass) 
should now proceed to show from genu- 
ine documents furnished him by ser- 
vants engaged on railways how those 
servants generally were treated. The 
borough which he had the honour to re- 
present (Derby) was the centre of a great 
railway system, and he felt especially 
interested in this question. He had been 
applied to by between 400 and 500 rail- 
way servants on the Midland lines to 
interfere with the directors on their be- 
half, with a view to a reduction of their 
onerous labour, and for more liberal 
wages. They stated that they had 
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without success. He mentioned their 
case at tho last half-yearly meeting ; 
but, he was sorry to say, with no more 
favourable result. The men complained 
of being employed from 12 to 15 
hours a day habitually without in- 
termission, excepting the half-hour or 
so allowed them for their meals. Even 
on Sunday they were generally em- 
ployed 14 hours. Some few months ago 
the drivers on the Midland Railway 
applied to him to interfere with the 
directors because they were required to 
do an amount of continuous labour that 
was absolutely incompatible with the 
performance of their duty to the public, 
to their employers, and to themselves. 
They were engaged frequently 15, 16, 
or 17 hours a-day, with an interval of 
only six or seven hours allowed them 
for repose. The manager, however, of 
the railway in question, in reply to his 
representations, said that the men had 
nothing whatever to complain of. Not 
satisfied with this state of things, the 
men sent him a statement of the nature 
and period of their services during the 
previous month and the month before 
that. It appeared that there were 30 
or- 40 drivers of the Midland Railway 
who had worked nearly double the time 
usually assigned to them. The usual 
time was 10 hours; but they had worked 
during the months referred to 194 hours 
a-day, and in one instance a man had 
never left his engine for 29} hours. 
Now those facts could not be doubted, 
for they were taken from the books of 
the company. How, with such a state of 
things, was it possible that the ‘ block” 
or any other system could ensure the 
safety of the public? The Report pre- 
sented to the House regarding railway 
accidents represented the Midland Rail- 
way as being free from accidents, oc- 
casioning loss of life either of passen- 
gers or servants, last year; but, at the 
last meeting of the company which he 
attended, he was informed that there 
had been killed on that railway a man 
a week on an average last year, and 
he had since been informed that at 
one station of that railway four per- 
sons had been killed between the 20th 
May and 4th December last. Now, it 
was a remarkable fact that not one 
of those cases had been publicly no- 
ticed. The servants were warned against 
furnishing such information on pain 
of being instantly discharged. Indeed, 
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he had an account given him of the 
servants that had been discharged be- 
cause they had given such informa- 
tion, made some complaints against the 
company, or had gone to a society for 
the mutual protection of railway ser- 
vants. When he found fault with the 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson), for confining his statement of 
railway accidents to passenger trains, 
the hon. Baronet said—‘‘ Oh, who cares 
for the casks of beer that were spilled 
about the roads.” But he (Mr. Bass) 
was prepared to show that there were 
hundreds of people killed by accidents 
to goods trains as well as passenger 
trains, and the widows and children of 
the unfortunate victims were left with- 
out a penny compensation. Now why, 
he asked, did not the Bill make all rail- 
way and other employers liable to com- 
pensation to the relatives of the deceased 
in the case of the destruction of their 
servants from want of care or caution on 
the part of the employers? According 
to facts communicated to him that morn- 
ing it appeared that one servant of the 
Midland Railway had been 25 years in 
their employ at a wretched salary of only 
16s. a-week. Pointsmen were worked 16 
hours a-day when trains kept time, and 
when they did not for 18 or 19 hours. 
One guard of the Midland Railway, 
after 24 years’ service, had been dis- 
missed for no assigned reason except 
that he had joined a society that was 
not agreeable to the management. In 
the case of the man Evans, who was 
tried for manslaughter at Warwick 
about a week ago, in connection with a 
railway accident that occurred some time 
since, the jury acquitted him, it was 
stated, because their minds were in- 
fluenced in his favour by the fact that 
this man had been required to work for 
a great number of hours together, and 
one time he had actually worked 36 
hours at a stretch when a fellow-servant 
was sick or away. In another case, 
three men were obliged to do the work 
of four, each for 86 hours at a stretch. 
On one occasion a man was stated to 
have been 66 hours on duty without any 
interval of repose, and except on Good 
Friday, when there were fewer trains, 
was obliged to have his wife beside him 
to keep him awake all the time, other- 
wise he should have been unable to per- 
form his duty. How could collisions be 
avoided—how could fatal accidents be 
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prevented when the energies of railway 
employés were over-taxed to such an 
extent? The Committee of last year 
had been referred to; but the bulk of 
its Members were interested in railways. 
The Committee consisted of four railway 
directors, one or two of whom were 
chairmen, and of two lawyers who had 
been brought up at the feet of directors ; 
and therefore it might be reasonably 
doubted whether the interests of the pub- 
lic were sufficiently represented. It was 
the duty of the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade to pro- 
mote legislation on this matter; and if 
he would not accept the Bill of the hon. 
Baronet he ought to bring in one of his 
own, or else a year hence he might have 
to answer for a hundred preventible 
deaths. Of all Government Departments 
the Board of Trade seemed to him to be 
the slowest, and he was convinced we 
should never have the railway system 
placed upon the footing most consistent 
with the interests and the safety of the 
public until it was put under a special 
Department, one which might be con- 
structed in such a way as to avoid the 
evils of improper patronage, and which 
ought to be empowered to see that we 
were treated as well by railways as 
people were on the other side of the 
Channel. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK said, he had lis- 
tened to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade with great regret, considering that 
he admitted the great increase of acci- 
dents last year from causes that were pre- 
ventible, and yet proposed to do nothing. 
The Government must be made to bear 
the entire responsibility, for it was the 
whole source from which any security to 
life and property could be derived. He 
could not understand the argument which 
said—‘‘We, the Government, will not 
interfere, because by doing so we shall 
destroy the responsibility of the direc- 
tors.” He asserted that that was a com- 
plete delusion and misconception. Surely 
if the Board of Trade insisted upon the 
observance of certain regulations by the 
railway companies, the non-observance 
of any of these regulations by such com- 
panies must be laid to the responsibility 
of the directors. He wished he had 


more time to consider the subject. Short, 
however, as the time was, he would say 
one word more. Looking at the enor- 
mous number and the frightful character 
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of the accidents which occurred on rail- 
ways, and the utter hopelessness of look- 
ing to any other source for a cure, he 
contended that the whole responsibility 
of these accidents rested on the Govern- 
ment from this time forth. It was the 
Government alone that were able to deal 
with the subject, and if they declined 
the task they were wholly and solely 
responsible for every accident that could 
not be attributed to causes beyond human 
control. The country was fully alive on 
the subject, and he hoped the House 
would express its opinion in such a man- 
ner that it could not be disregarded. 

Mr. HEADLAM said, that having 
been Chairman of the Committee to 
which reference had been made, it would 
be his duty to address a word or two on 
the important question now before the 
House; and as that Committee had been 
more or less reflected upon he must say, 
on their behalf, that. a more fair Com- 
mittee could not have been appointed, 
nor one with a more earnest desire to do 
their duty in the inquiry which had been 
committed to them. There were un- 
doubtedly three railway directors on the 
Committee ; but that was only in accord- 
ance with a practice which had grown 
up of allowing Members of the posifion 
of those whose conduct was impugned a 
seat on the Committee to whom the in- 
quiry was entrusted; but the rest of the 
Committee were as unbiassed as he was 
himself. His only bias was that rail- 
ways should be well managed. He was 
perfectly certain that the true interests 
of the public and of the railway com- 
panies were identical. The desideratum 
was that the law should be right and 
true and fair between the parties. The 
public could not get any benefit from the 
punishment of the railway directors. The 
President of the Board of Trade said the 
subject should have his best considera- 
tion ; but in his (Mr. Headlam’s) opinion 
the subject was one which demanded the 
action of the House. 

Mr. W. P. PRICE said, the charges 
brought by the hon. Member for Derby 
against the Midland Railway Company 
ought not to pass without some answer, 
He was not quite prepared to meet them 
all in detail, because the hon. Member 
had given him notice of the charges he 
intended to make only that day, and he 
refused to give him such particulars as 
would enable the officers of the company 
to investigate them. The complaints 
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which had been made referred to two dis- 
tinct classes of servants, the pointsmen and 
the engine-drivers. He (Mr. Price) did 
not hesitate to say, in the most emphatic 
language he could use in that House, that 
there was not a shadow of a foundation 
for the charge. [.A laugh.] He meant 
literally what he said, that there was 
not the shadow of a foundation for the 
charge made against them. He did not 
mean to say that engine-drivers might 
not have been on the engine for 30 hours; 
but these would be exceptional cases, 
and the result of accident, and not 
cases that might be introduced against 
the Midland Railway Company as the 
foundation of a general charge. 

Mr. M. T. BASS rose to explain. His 
hon. Friend had accused him of mis- 
representation. He had the name of 
every train, and the list was entirely at 
his service. 

Mr. W. P. PRICE said, it would have 
been more to the purpose if the hon. 
Member had made him that offer yester- 
day, in which case he might have had 
time to have made an inquiry, and offer 
an explanation. He (Mr. Price) again 
repeated that the hon. Member for Derby 
could not substantiate the charge which 
he had brought against the company. 
He held in his hand the correspondence 
between the company and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby, and the hon. Member had 
been conceded liberty to publish it, pro- 
vided he published it in its entirety—but 
probably that was not a satisfactory con- 
dition. 

Mr. ©. DENISON said, that as the 
hon. Baronet (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbet- 
son) would require for reply more than 
the few minutes which remained, he 
would move the adjournment of the 
Debate. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”—(I/r. 
Denison,)—put, and negatived. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he thought the House would have 
done right in adjourning the Debate— 


But it being now a quarter to Six of 
the clock— 


Further Proceedings deferred till Zo- 
morrow. 


Mr. W. P. Price 


{LORDS} 
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SALMON FISHERIES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Donps, Bill to amend the 
Laws relating to Salmon Fisheries in England and 
Wales, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Donpps, 
Mr. Lrppetx, Colonel Amcorts, Earl Prrcy, and 
Colonel Epwarpzs. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 75.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 16th March 1871. 


MINUTES.J]—Pusuc Brirs—First Reading— 
Fairs * (44); Stamp Act (1870) Amendment * 
(45). 

Second Reading—University Tests (26). 

Report—Prayer Book (Tables of Lessons) * (29). 


UNIVERSITY TESTS BILL—(No. 26.) 
(The Earl of Kimberley.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said: My Lords, it will not be 
necessary for me to trouble the House 
at any length by dwelling upon the 
main question, inasmuch as the subject 
has been very frequently and recently 
before your Lordships, and as I believe 
the second reading of the measure is not 
likely to be opposed. Your Lordships 
will remember that last year the Motion 
for the second reading, made by my 
noble Friend the President of the 
Council (Earl De Grey and Ripon), 
was met by a Resolution, proposed by 
the noble Marquess opposite (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury), and carried by a 
majority of 14, in favour of a Select Com- 
mittee which should consider certain 
points of the Bill. In the present Ses- 
sion the Bill which I now ask your 
Lordships to read the second time, and 
which is identical with that of last year, 
has very rapidly passed the other House ; 
while the Committee appointed by your 
Lordships last year has been re-ap- 
pointed. I think, however, the noble 
Marquess will admit that now to read 
the Bill a second time will not be incon- 
sistent with the Resolution which he 
moved last Session. Several points will, 
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no doubt, be raised at a subsequent 
stage by those who dislike the Bill in its 
. present form; but as the Committee, of 
which I am a member, will close the 
evidence before Easter, and will con- 
sider its Report immediately after 
Easter, so as to enable the Bill to be 
committed soon after that date, it is more 
convenient that I should avoid referring 
to matters which may be discussed here- 
after. As regards the general principle 
of the measure—the abolition of tests at 
the Universities—whatever your likings 
or dislikings may be, your Lordships 
must, I think, admit that the time has ar- 
rived when that principle can no longer 
be resisted. The long time during which 
thig subject has now been agitated, and 
the large majorities which have approved 
the measure in the other House, are 
facts which are of themselves sufficient 
to furnish a weighty argument in favour 
of the Bill becoming law—indeed, when 
you admitted Dissenters to receive their 
education at Oxford and Cambridge and 
allowed them to proceed to certain de- 
grees, the whole question was in prin- 
ciple decided. It is exactly the same as 
with the Roman Catholic Emancipation. 
When you admitted Roman Catholics to 
the electoral franchise it was a mere 
question of time as to admitting them to 
be represented in Parliament by Mem- 
bers of their own persuasion. I can 
quite understand that as long as you 
confined University education to mem- 
bers of the Church of England you could 
logically maintain a system of tests ; but 
after admitting Nonconformists to Uni- 
versity education it became impossible 
for any length of time to exclude them 
from University honours and privileges. 
It may be objected to this Bill that it 
would force on the Universities a system 
to which they are opposed ; but, although 
considerable difference of opinion no 
doubt exists, it is a remarkable fact that 
there is a large body of graduates, both 
at Oxford and Cambridge, in favour of 
the Bill. At Oxford, indeed, a majority, 
I believe, of the tutors in the different 
Colleges, who may be supposed to have 
special means of forming a sound opinion 
on the question, are in favour of the re- 
moval of tests. Assuming that the prin- 
ciple of the removal of tests is admitted, 
it may be objected that the Bill will 
diminish the possibility of giving a sound 
religious education at the Universities, 
that it will injure the Church of Eng- 
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land, and that it will do injury to reli- 
gion itself. This, I admit, is a grave 
charge against the Bill, and it is natural 
and right that it should be carefully 
considered. As regards the Church of 
England, there will, of course, be many 
who will regret the loss of the exclusive 
privileges which it has hitherto enjoyed. 
I think, however, it will be felt on re- 
flection that that loss will be by no means 
so great as may at first sight be sup- 
posed. The Church of England lives in 
the affections of the people as a Re- 
formed Church ; and the admission into 
the Universities of a number of Non- 
conformists is by no means likely to 
impair its character in that respect. 
Two great movements have proceeded 
from Oxford of late years, and have oc- 
casioned considerable controversy; and 
these, it is maintained by some persons, 
will receive encouragement from the 
abolition of tests. One is generally 
known as the High Church movement, 
which was led by men of great eminence 
and excited much difference in the 
Church of England—if, indeed, it did 
not expose it to much danger. That 
movement is not at all likely to be 
strengthened by the admission of Non- 
conformists. The other movement, as 
we are told, though I think its force is 
considerably exaggerated, is in favour 
of freethinking. Now, of all bodies in 
the country, Nonconformists are the 
most unlikely to support that move- 
ment; for whatever we may think of 
their particular opinions, nobody ac- 
quainted with them will deny that they 
hold their religious opinions with great 
firmness, and are of all persons the least 
likely to countenance religious insincerity 
or indifference. A Nonconformist ele- 
ment therefore is more likely to diminish 
than to increase the strength, whatever 
it may be, of the movement. If, more- 
over, as we are told, there is so much 
danger from the prevalence of infidelity, 
it should be remembered that it is not 
by direct attack that assaults on Chris- 
tianity are made, but by the inculcation 
of principles inconsistent with the fun- 
damental truths of Christianity, the 
inroad of which principles tests are un- 
able to prevent. The passing of this 
Bill, then, will not, I think, bring about 
the dangers which are apprehended, and 
which, were they really likely to arise, 
would, no doubt, be a serious objection 
to it. The measure will, on the other 
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hand, be a great advantage to the Uni- 
versities, by making them national in- 
stitutions, and by increasing the affection 
which is generally felt for them through- 
out the country; while it will put an 
end to a course of long-continued dif- 
ferences, and will enable the Universities 
to apply themselves without distinction 
to the great objects for which they were 
founded—the promotion of ‘sound and 
useful learning in every branch of know- 
ledge. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—( Zhe Earl of Kimberley.) 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, in July last your Lordships 
passed a Resolution to the effect that 
you could not allow this Bill then to 
proceed, as it was necessary that before 
the House considered it an inquiry 
should be held as to the best means of 
reconciling its provisions with the main- 
tenance of religious teaching at the Uni- 
versities. It would be inconsistent with 
the Resolution which I then pressed on 
the House were I now to oppose the 
second reading, for the circumstances 
which necessitated opposition to the 
second reading at that time do not now 
exist. The inquiry which I urged on 
your Lordships was immediately under- 
taken: the Committee was appointed 
immediately afterwards—it pursued its 
investigations during the remainder of 
the Session, and was re-appointed at the 
beginning of the present Session. The 
inquiry is nearly complete, and there is 
nothing to prevent your Lordships from 
having the advantage of their investi- 
gations when you come to consider this 
Bill in Committee of the Whole House. 
There is, therefore, no objection to pass- 
ing the second reading, and taking a 
fuller discussion when the Bill reaches 
the stage of Committee. I shall not, on 
that account, trespass further on your 
Lordships’ time with reference to the 
provisions of the Bill, especially as my 
arguments would in great measure be 
drawn from evidence which has been 
taken by the Committee, but to which, 
as it has not yet been laid on the Table, 
it would be out of order for me to refer. 
I will, therefore, only make one or two 
remarks on the speech of the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Kimberley(, in order that it 
may not pass altogether without com- 
ment. I would entreat those who are 
inclined to listen to what is called the 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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argument of the Sibylline Books, and to 
accept one instalment of change in order 
to prevent further changes, to take to 
heart and digest thoroughly the noble 
Earl’s argument about the consequence 
of accepting a measure in principle. 
When we were asked some 16 or 17 
years ago to admit Dissenters to degrees 
at the Universities, it was stoutly and 
earnestly argued by those who agree 
with the noble Earl that it was quite a 
mistake to regard the measure as a pre- 
lude to or a necessary cause of further 
change; and this is the case with every 
change which is urged on this House. 
We are always told that it is unnecessary 
to look beyond the Bill before us; that 
the actual proposition of the moment is 
the utmost limit which the Government 
intend to go, and that we need not 
trouble ourselves about the future or 
pursue the theoretical consequences of a 
principle which it is not intended to 
carry further. When, however, we have 
yielded to that reasoning and a few 
years have passed, we are told by the 
same persons that we have admitted a 
principle which must be carried to its 
extreme conclusions, and that we are 
precluded by our former concessions from 
opposing its logical consequence. The 
noble Earl’s argument is perfectly logi- 
cal—that if you are tempted to attempt 
and begin a change the end of it is not 
far off; but it is an argument which 
we have heard before and which we 
shall hear again, and for the benefit of 
the Conservative side of the question in 
further debate I hope your Lordships 
will carefully note the principles he has 
laid down to-night. That which the 
noble Earl regards as the real principle 
of the Bill is not the result against which 
we are mainly struggling. He sees no 
harm, but rather a benefit, to religion 
from the introduction of a certain num- 
ber of Nonconformists. I ventured last 
year to say that those on whose behalf I 
was speaking were not desirous to resist 
any further the admission of Noncon- 
formists to the honours and emoluments 
of the Universities; but that what they 
were anxious to secure was that such a 
change should be made consistently with 
the full maintenance of Christian teach- 
ing. I may, though it is not strictly in 
order, quote the words of a distinguished 
minister of the Church of England, who 
gave evidence before the Committee, 
and who said that the question of Uni- 
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versity Tests is not a question between 
Church and Dissent, but between Chris- 
tianity and unbelief. That is the ques- 
tion we desire to fight in dealing with 
the provisions of this Bill. I believe 
that on this particular point the opinion 
of the country is not insufficiently in- 
formed, and that the large majorities in 
the House of Commons do not represent 
the actual opinions of the constituencies 
for which the Members sit. My ground 
for saying this is that the position we 
are maintaining is that position of reli- 
gious education which the country, and 
especially the large towns, by very large 
majorities affirmed in the course of the 
autumn. The country has declared in 
unmistakable tones—very much to the 
surprise of some of its so-called repre- 
sentatives—that it will not allow the 
education of the poor to be conducted on 
any other principle than that of religious 
teaching. Now, the principle which I 
am here to maintain in the case of this 
Bill is that the same doctrine which has 
governed the education of the poor shall 
not be withheld from governing the 
education of the rich, and that for the 
rich, as for the poor, religion shall be 
held a primary and indispensable element 
in any education which may be regulated 
by the State. This will be the object I 
shall have in view in any Amendments 
I may propose to this Bill; but for the 
maintenance of this object it is not neces- 
sary for me to offer any opposition to the 
second reading. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly. 

House adjourned at half past Five 

o’clock, till To-morrow, half 

past Ten o’clock, 


ee ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 16th March, 1871. 


MINUTES.J—Szixct Commitrzz—Letters Pa- 
tent, nominated; Westmeath, &c. Unlawful 
Combinations, Mr. Chichester Fortescue and 
Mr. Plunket added. 

Pustio Bitts — Ordered — First Reading—Gas 
Works Clauses Act (1847) Amendment * [76]. 
Second Reading—Army Regulation [39], debate 

resumed and further adjourned. 

Considered as amended—Poor Law (Loans)* 


[68]. 
Third Reading—Income Tax. Assessment * [64], 
and passed. 
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ART AND SCIENCE MUSEUM (EAST 
LONDON).—QUESTION. 


Mr. REED asked the First Commis- 
sioner of Works to explain the causes 
of delay in completing the Museum of 
Art and Science in the East of London, 
for which a Vote of £20,000 was taken 
in the year 1867; and whether, out of 
consideration that this is the only museum 
provided for the education and recreation 
of the people east of Temple Bar, an as- 
surance can be given to the House that 
it will be opened without further loss of 
time ? 

Mr. AYRTON, in reply, said, he 
felt especially interested in having this 
Museum completed; because he was the 
first to suggest its construction. It was 
not, however, the case that a Vote of 
£20,000 was taken for it three or four 
yearsago. An Estimate to that amount 
was laid on the Table, and a small Vote 
was taken on avcount. Since then from 
year to year other small Votes had been 
introduced into the Estimates to carry 
on the building on a system common in 
the conduct of public works, but which 
he trusted would not be continued— 
namely, of beginning the work, and 
pursuing it by slow degrees, so that it 
might not assume a formidable appear- 
ance in the Estimates. The consequence 
had been that this comparatively small 
work had taken a long time. However, 
in the Estimate for the ensuing year, 
the amount necessary to complete the 
building would be inserted, and as soon 
as the Vote was taken the work would 
be carried on with energy. It would, 
he hoped, be finished within three months 
from that time, and it would then be his 
pleasureable duty to hand it over to the 
President of the Council, who would deal 
with it in his Department with the view 
of making it publicly useful. 


WINES IN BOND.—QUESTION. 


Sir JAMES LAWRENCE asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
the Board of Customs have been autho- 
rized to sanction the admixture with 
wines in bond of tannin, ether, and 
other chymical preparations, provided 
the owners declare that such admixture 
is necessary for fining and flavouring 
the wines ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: No, Sir; there is no such 
authority. 
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LICENSING BILL (IRELAND) —EXCES- 
SIVE DRINKING IN PUBLIC HOUSES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PIM asked the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been called to the circumstances con- 
nected with the death of William Keely, 
who, as stated in the ‘‘ Dublin Freeman’s 
Journal”’ of March 8th, died of apoplexy 
after drinking ‘‘ more than a pint of new 
whiskey,” given him 

“In a public house which was re-opened by a 
new proprietor, who, as it seems is usual with the 
trade on such occasions, supplied to all comers 
‘drinks’ gratis :” 
whether the Law affords any means of 
preventing such an objectionable mode 
of advertising the opening of a new 
public house, or of punishing the trader 
who supplies spirits in such quantity as 
to be equivalent to poison; and whe- 
ther, in case the present Law does not 
afford the means of prevention or of 
punishment, he will consider the subject 
with the view of providing a remedy 
under the Licensing Bill which is in- 
tended to be brought in for Ireland ? 

Tur Marquess or HARTINGTON, in 
reply, said, his attention had been called 
to the circumstances. With reference 
to the statement that the man had drunk 
more than a pint of new whiskey, he was 
informed that nothing of the kind was 
proved at the coroner’s inquest. No 
doubt Keely had drunk to great excess 
at the opening of this house, and being 
an habitual drunkard he died in the 
course of the night. The explanation 
made by his hon. Friend rendered it 
unnecessary for him (the Marquess of 
Hartington) to add that the most re- 
spectable publicans in Dublin entirely 
denied that any such custom as free 
drinking prevailed on the opening of 
new public houses. The law did afford 
the means of punishing a person guilty 
of the irregularity which was said to 
have occurred on that occasion. He 
had a report from the police to the 
effect that the proprietor had been sum- 
moned for allowing drunken and dis- 
orderly conduct in hishouse. The house 
had been placed under. restriction, and 
the proprietor had since left it, and given 
it up to another man. No doubt the 


law could provide effectual means of 
making parties so offending amenable. 
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DESTRUCTION OF HISTORIC MONU- 
MENTS.—QUESTION. 


Captain DAWSON -DAMER asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether his attention has 
been drawn to the destruction of Ancient 
Camps and Remains such as of those 
situated near Dorchester, Oxfordshire, 
and Wimbledon Common; and, if so, 
whether he can recommend any means, 
by law or otherwise, of protecting them, 
such as that adopted in France, for in- 
stance, where a sum of £60,000 per 
annum is voted for their preservation ; 
and, if he has received any Statement or 
Petition to that effect from the Archeo- 
logical Society ? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, it was to 
be regretted that our historical monu- 
ments were occasionally destroyed. As 
a general rule, he believed it was within 
the experience of everyone that our 
historical monuments, whether castles, 
abbeys, camps, or other relics, were pre- 
served with care by their proprietors. 
There were exceptions, and with respect 
to them he had received a memorial 
from the Archeological Society. The 
Government certainly would not under- 
take to preserve these monuments at the 
national expense; but they would be 
ready to consider any other means that 
could be suggested. 


ARMY—NON-PURCHASE CORPS. 
QUESTION, 


Masor ARBUTHNOT asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether it is 
his intention to submit any scheme to 
Parliament this Session framed with the 
view of meeting the stagnation in the 
Non-purchase Corps, and calculated to 
secure a flow of promotion for the 
future ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the right to 
retire on permanent half-pay after 25 
years’ service now enjoyed by the Line, 
will be extended without limit to the 
Engineers and the Artillery. In the 
Engineers promotion to the extent of 
one battalion is conferred at the charge 
of India, in consequence of the number 
of officers added to the corps for service 
in India. In the Artillery it is proposed 
that the lieutenant-colonels about to be 
employed in the Reserve Forces shall be 
supernumerary, and a sum is taken in 
the Estimates to be distributed in an- 
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nuities to officers who form a portion of 
the block caused by the abnormal in- 
crease made in the time of the Crimean 
War and Indian Mutiny who may be 
willing to accept them. 


THE JUDICATURE COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. 


Sm THOMAS LLOYD asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, When it is probable that the Re- 
port of the Judicature Commission will 
be laid before Parliament; and, whe- 
ther, in the event of a consolidation of 
any of the Welsh Counties being re- 
commended in the said Report, Her 
Majesty’s Government will solicit the 
opinion and consult the wishes of the 
magistrates in Quarter Sessions as- 
sembled, before any final arrangement 
is determined upon ? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, the Re- 
port of the Judicature Commission would 
be presented to the House soon after 
Easter. In the event of a consolidation 
of any of the Welsh counties being re- 
commended, the opinion of the magis- 
trates in quarter sessions assembled 
would be ascertained, and any represen- 
tations they might make would be care- 
fully attended to. 


ARMY—HENRY-MARTINI RIFLE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MUNTZ asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether the Henry- 
Martini Rifle now adopted is the same 
as those which were manufactured at 
Enfield in 1869; and, if any alteration 
has been made, whether Members of 
this House would be allowed to inspect 
the sealed pattern ? 

Strr HENRY STORKS replied that 
the Henry- Martini rifle now recom- 
mended for adoption was the same in 
general principle as that manufactured 
at Enfield in 1869, but various modifi- 
cations had been introduced. No pat- 
tern was yet sealed, but as soon as the 
pattern was sealed there would be no 
objection to its inspection by Members 
of the House. 


NAVY—THE “MEGARA.”—QUESTION. 

Mr. KAVANAGH asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, With respect to 
Her Majesty’s ship ‘‘ Megera,’’ the 
number of officers and men, also the 
quantity of cargo or stores, it has been 
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found necessary to land at Queenstown ; 
whether it is not true that, notwithstand- 
ing the remonstrances of the Captain of 
the vessel, the Admiral, on the report of 
a carpenter who he had sent to see to 
her defects, ordered her ports to be 
closed, caulked, and pitched, with a 
statement that they might be opened 
when the ship got into the tropics; with 
regard to the over crowded condition of 
the officers, it is not true that the fact 
of landing stores or cargo did not im- 
prove it, as the vessel has only berth 
and mess accommodation for 22 officers, 
whereas there are 33 on board; whether 
the three medical officers on board the 
vessel had not stated in writing that the 
ship, in her present state, was unfit for 
such a long voyage, and whether he will 
produce the statement so made by them; 
and, to ask who is responsible for this 
ship being allowed to leave with defec- 
tive ports in such an overladen and over- 
crowded state; and, if he has taken 
into his consideration whether in future 
Her Majesty’s Troop Ships, when em- 
barking men for Foreign Stations, might 
not be submitted to the survey of the 
Government Emigration Officers as to 
space and condition of ship and outfit ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he had got most 
of the information required to answer 
the Questions of the hon. Member, but 
in one point it was still deficient. He 
had telegraphed to-day to Queenstown 
on the subject, and if the hon. Gentle- 
man would be so kind as to put the 
Question to-morrow he trusted he would 
then be in a position to answer it. 


Commission. 


GREECE—FINANCIAL COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MONK asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther he has any objection to lay upon the 
Table of the House the Reports of the 
Financial Commission for the Kingdom 
of Greece, which was presided over by 
the late Sir Thomas Wise in the years 
1857, 1858, and 1859, on the Collection 
of Taxes, the Customs, and the adminis- 
tration of the Army of Greece ? 

Viscount ENFIELD said, in reply, 
that the Papers referred to were so volu- 
minous as to comprise 12 folio volumes. 
Applications had been made for them as 
far back as 1860; but his predecessor, 
the then Under Secretary, Lord Wode- 
house, declined to present them on the 
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score of expense. There was, however, 
a condensed Report, in which all the 
essential information would be found. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION—PASSED 
. CANDIDATES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CUBITT asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, When candidates for the 
Civil Service, who were examined in 
January last, and Gazetted on February 
13th as having passed the first class 
preliminary examination, will be called 
upon to undergo their final examina- 
tion ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tot EXOHE- 
QUER: I am very sorry, Sir, that I 
cannot state when they will be called up 
for final examination, because that exa- 
mination can only be held when vacancies 
occur, and at present there are no va- 
cancies. I am afraid considerable in- 
convenience, which I hope will not occur 
again, will be caused to the candidates, 
owing to the introduction of the new 
system. It is asserted that great defects 
in the education of the candidates for 
the higher class of appointments have 
been discovered. Out of about 180 can- 
didates who came up, I think 120 were 
plucked in the elementary subjects of 
reading, orthography, and arithmetic. I 
hope there may be appointments soon, 
but they will be very few in number, 
and I cannot say with confidence when 
they may be. As soon as any appoint- 
ments are to be made, early intimation 
will be given, and, of course, that will 
be as soon as possible. 


METROPOLIS —NEW BUILDINGS FOR 
LEARNED SOOIETIES, PICCADILLY, 
QUESTION, 


Lorp JOHN MANNERS asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, What has 
occasioned the suspension of the works 
at the new buildings for the Learned 
Societies in Piccadilly; when they are 
likely to be recommenced, and when 
finished ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, in reply, that the 
construction of the buildings was com- 
mitted to competent contractors in 1868. 
The works proceeded until a short time 
ago, when the contractors last em- 
ployed in 1869 suspended payment. A 
reasonable time was allowed them to 
resume the works if they could give 
security for their completion accord- 
ing to contract, which was fixed for 
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March in the ensuing year. They failed 
to do that, and therefore it became ne- 
cessary to relet the contract. He hoped 
that would be done in the course of the 
month ; and, supposing suitable con- 
tracts were obtained, they would, he 
thought, be able to finish the works in 
about 18 months from the present time. 


and Yeomanry. 


QUEEN’S MESSENGERS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. STOPFORD SACKVILLE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is not the fact that 
during the late war Queen’s Messengers 
have been required to start on journeys 
after having applied for sick leave and 
sent in medical certificates of their un- 
fitness to travel; whether this has been 
the consequence of a recent reduction in 
the number of Queen’s Messengers ; and, 
whether the claims of these gentlemen 
will be in any way considered with 
reference to the extraordinary labours 
and expenses imposed upon them during 
the war ? 

Viscount ENFIELD, in reply, said, it 
was quite true that in one case a Foreign 
Office Messenger had been obliged to 
undertake a journey after he had sent in 
a medical certificate; but the circum- 
stances of the case were somewhat 
peculiar. It was necessary for all Foreign 
Office Messengers, if they wished to 
avoid a journey, to submit to a medical 
inspection by the medical officer of the 
Foreign Office; but this gentleman did 
not comply with the rule. It was, he 
believed, about six days after he sent in 
the certificate that he had to set out. 
With respect to the second branch of 
the Question of the hon. Member, he was 
obliged to acknowledge that the work of 
Queen’s Messengers during the war had 
been very severe. Some had been ar- 
rested, and two or three had been in 
imminent danger of their lives; but he 
was afraid, notwithstanding the hard- 
ships and dangers which they had to 
encounter, it would not be in the power 
of the Foreign Office to give them any 
extra remuneration, as there were no 
funds available for such purpose. Theex- 
traordinary expenses, however, to which 
they had been put would be paid. 


ARMY—VOLUNTEERS AND YEOMANRY. 


QUESTION. 


Mz. HAMBRO asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If the Clauses of Reserve 
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Forces Circulars affecting Volunteers, 
just presented to both Houses of Par- 
liament by Command of Her Majesty, 
have been sent to all Commanding Offi- 
cers and Adjutants of Volunteers; and, 
if not, whether a Copy will be sent to 
each of them; what arrangements, if 
any, he has made to secure the proper 
efficiency of Field Officers, Captains, and 
Subalterns of Yeomanry Regiments; and, 
if it is his intention to make it com- 
pulsory that all Officers of Volunteer 
Reserve Forces, Yeomanry included, 
should pass an examination (if they 
have not already done so) to prove their 
efficiency? 

Mr. CARDWELL: The circulars 
from which these clauses were extracted 
were sent to commanding officers of 
Volunteers. In sending circulars to the 
commanding officers of administrative 
regiments and corps having an adjutant, 
an additional copy is sent for use in the 
orderly room. Yeomanry officers will 
be permitted to be attached for instruc- 
tion to cavalry regiments. It is intended 
to require, within a limited time, all 
officers of Yeomanry and Volunteers to 
acquire certificates of proficiency. 


TREATY OF PARIS (1856)— 
THE CONFERENCE. — QUESTION, 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, What 
day he will fix for the Debate on the 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Government 
in accepting the London Conference ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the Question 
of my hon. Friend leaves me in some 
uncertainty, which I cannot easily clear 
up. He asks what day I shall ‘fix for 
the Debate on the conduct of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in accepting the 
London Conference?” It is not the 
duty of the Government to fix a day for 
a debate on the Motion of private Mem- 
bers, unless in those cases where private 
Members propose a Vote of Censure on 
the conduct of the Government. Does 
my hon. Friend propose to do that? 

Sir Cuartes W. Dirxez: I propose to 

ring forward the Motion of which I 
have given Notice.] Well, that is a 
Vote of Censure, the carrying of which, 
of course, involves the retirement of the 
Government. I will find a day as soon 
as I possibly can; but that is not as soon 
as I could wish. We entertain an ar- 
dent desire to have the matter brought 
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to issue, but our condition at present is 
that in consequence of the prolongation 
of the debate, which is, I hope, to termi- 
nate to-night —[‘‘No, no!” ‘Hear, 
hear!’ |—well, then, if it is not to ter- 
minate to-night, I think we must ask 
the House to continue the debate from 
day to day until it does terminate. We 
have arrived at a period of the Session 
when we must endeavour to conclude the 
debate now in progress, which I still 
hope may end to-night. Wemust, then, 
consider—first, when certain Supplemen- 
tary Votes for the service of the present 
year may be taken; and, secondly, cer- 
tain Votes connected with the Army 
and Navy Estimates, without which the 
Mutiny Act cannot be passed. The mo- 
ment these necessary Votes are taken, 
we will give the first day at our disposal 
to my hon. Friend, and the Bill for 
Secret Voting, the Licensing Bill, and 
the Local Rates Bill must stand over 
until my hon. Friend has worked his 
will upon the Government. 


“* Megara.” 


THE EDUCATION ACT—CHAIRMEN OF 
SCHOOL BOARDS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS asked 
the Vice President of the Council, Whe- 
ther School Boards out of London may 
appoint as chairman a person not a 
member of the Board ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
it was not in his power to give an autho- 
ritative Answer to the Question of the 
hon. Member, as the Education Depart- 
ment was not empowered to interpret 
the law. His opinion, however, as to 
the operation of the law was, that as it 
gave power to the Department to fix the 
number of the members of the school 
boards at the first election, it was not 
open to the school boards to increase that 
number, so that if they appointed a 
chairman outside the board he could not 
be a member of it. 


NAVY—THE “MEGAZRA.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. F. WALPOLE asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, If he will state 
the date when the ‘‘ Megeera’”’ was built ; 
when she was last employed in carrying 
troops, and the number carried upon each 
occasion ; also whether, as seemed to be 
implied in the statement of the honour- 
able Member for Montrose, she carried 
four hundred tons of stores at the same 
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time she conveyed troops; with what 
description of stores she was laden when 
she lately sailed from Devonport; who 
is responsible for the defective state of 
her port-linings, which caused her decks 
to be flooded, and compelled her to put 
back into Queenstown ; and, whether he 
will lay upon the Table the entire Des- 
patch from Admiral Forbes, of which 
only extracts were quoted in reply to the 
question of the honourable Member for 
Carlow ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Sir, the Megara 
was built in May 1849, and has just 
been reported upon as being ‘‘sound and 
strong.”” When employed as a troop- 
ship up to 1863 she accommodated 
about 22 officers, 425 men, 26 women, 
and 56 children, in addition to her crew, 
consisting of 115 officers and men ; but at 
such times she carried no stores as cargo. 
Last year she conveyed from Malta to 
England 270 naval and military pas- 
sengers, being invalids and time-expired 
men, in addition to her crew of 92; and 
carried, at the same time, 337 tons of 
stores. In 1868 she conveyed from Eng- 
land to Rio and Ascension 478 tons of 
cargo and 114 naval passengers, in ad- 
dition to her crew of about 115 persons. 
The description of stores with which 
she was laden before leaving Sheerness 
consisted of naval stores, such as cord- 
age, sails, &c., as well as Navy provi- 
sions about 45 tons, and clothing 11 tons. 
On the point of the responsibility of the 
officers, I will reply to-morrow in an- 
swering the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wexford. I am prepared to 
lay a Copy of the Report of Admiral 
Forbes on the Table of the House. 


NAVY—DOCKYARD COAL CONTRACTS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. A. GUEST asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, If he will lay upon the 
Table of the House Copies of instructions 
or letters that have been sent to the 
Officers in charge of Her Majesty’s 
Dockyards at Home and Abroad, with 
reference to the receipt of coal delivered 
from contractors, without verifying its 
quality and weight ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Sir, in April last 
year the Admiralty, as a tentative mea- 
sure, directed that coals need not be 
weighed prior to receipt in the dock- 
yards, but that the usual merchant-like 
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course of receiving them as per bill of 
lading should be adopted. To test this 
measure, about a month after coals were 
ordered to be weighed; and the Ad- 
miralty, finding they were losing by the 
practice they had recently adopted, re- 
scinded their former order in June. As 
to quality, there is a distinct clause in 
the agreements that the dockyard offi- 
cers have the power of rejecting inferior 
coals, and compelling the contractors to 
replace the rejected coals. 


MILITARY ATTACHES.—QUESTION. 


CotoneL WHITE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the appointments of ‘‘ Military 
Attaché ” at Berlin, Petersburg, and 
Vienna are five years’ appointments or 
whether they are for an indefinite period, 
as that at Paris has recently been de- 
clared to be; what are the total emolu- 
ments of the former appointments, as 
compared -to those of the Paris Military 
Attaché, received from both War and 
Foreign Office ; and, whether it is the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to recommend the Military Authorities 
to give the local and temporary rank of 
‘‘ Major General,” recently conferred on 
the Berlin and Paris Military Attachés, 
to the former’s senior officer, now hold- 
ing a similar appointment at Petersburg? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, the ap- 
pointments of military attaché at Vienna, 
St. Petersburg, and Berlin are held for 
five years, and may, in fact, be looked 
upon as Staff appointments. The total 
emoluments of the military attachés in 
those three cities are £500 a-year, with 
£100 in the shape of lodging allowance, 
which is charged in the Army Estimates. 
It is not the intention of the Government 
to confer the local rank of major-general 
on the military attaché at St. Petersburg, 
that rank having been conferred on 
Colonel Walker and Colonel Claremont 
because the French and German Armies 
were in the field. The military attaché 
at Paris receives £500 a-year, which 
is charged in the Diplomatic Estimates, 
and he also receives his half-pay as 
major, which is included in the Army 
Estimates, and any extra expense he in- 
curs in Paris is paid out of the funds 
in the hands of the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 
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ARMY REGULATION BILL.—[Bux 39.] 


(Mr. Secretary Cardwell, Sir Henry Knight 
Storks, Captain Vivian, TheJudge Advocate 
General.) 


SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
[FOURTH NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [6th March], ‘That the Bill 
be now read a second time ;”” and which 
Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘in the opinion of this House, the expenditure 
necessary for the national defences and the other 
demands on the Exchequer do not at present 
justify any Vote of Public Money for the extinc- 
tion of Purchase in the Army,”—(Colonel Loyd 
Lindsay,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Viscount BURY, promising not to 
trespass long on the attention of the 
House, concurred with several previous 
speakers in expressing regret that the 
debate had dwindled down to the dimen- 
sions of a squabble on the question of 
purchase. It would, he thought, be 
more in accordance with the dignity of 
a great subject that it should have been 
discussed in a larger sense; but he could 
not, nevertheless, blame his hon. and 
gallant Friend the Mover of the Amend- 
ment (Colonel Loyd Lindsay) for having 
given the discussion a narrower direc- 
tion because the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for War, in introducing 
the Bill, and all those who had spoken 
on behalf of the Government had ac- 
knowledged that it was not so much a 
measure of Army organization as one 
for the abolition of purchase. That 
seemed to him, he must confess, a some- 
what unfortunate state of things; but 
taking matters as he found them, he 
should at once proceed to deal with the 
principle of the Bill, promising that his 
remarks should be brief, and that he 
would not, on the fourth night of the 
debate, seek to fortify his opinions by 
quotations or statistics, as had been freely 
done already, when né sooner had one 
authority been brought forward in sup- 
port of the views held on one side than 
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another equally weighty had been ad- 
duced in opposition to it. The first night 
of the debate had been occupied by his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Mover of 
the Amendment, and by those who fol- 
lowed him, in dealing with the question 
of purchase, and when on the second 
night his noble Friend the Member for 
Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho) spoke, he 
thought the discussion would have been 
lifted out of the narrow rut in which it 
had been running, and that the question 
would be broadly argued on its merits. 
But the hon. and gallant Gentleman on 
the Treasury Bench (Captain Vivian) 
who answered the noble Lord had, with 
some dexterity, brought the matter back 
into the narrow groove in which it had 
been travelling and prevented the House 
from taking a broad view of the question. 
The same course was taken by another 
hon. and gallant Gentleman who spoke 
on the same side (Sir Henry Storks), 
and he (Viscount Bury) was somewhat 
amused on hearing that gallant officer 
refer to his own rapid rise in a pro- 
fession of which he was so great an orna- 
ment as a reason against the purchase 
system. The right hon. Member for 
Droitwich (Sir John Pakington) seemed 
to have missed a point which he might 
have raised, for he might have followed 
the lead which the noble Lord gave him, 
but he also went back into the narrow 
groove. In the course of the debate a 
great variety of opinions had been ex- 
pressed, and almost everyone who had 
spoken on the opposite side of the 
House had addressed some remonstrance 
or advice to what they called hon. Mem- 
bers sitting ‘below the Gangway.” 
Now, below the Gangway there was 
probably as great a diversity of opinion 
as there was in any other part of the 
House; they were far from being a 
homogeneous whole; and it would be 
much better if they would signify the 
exact sections of opinion to which they 
referred, and not class them together. 
The Amendment which had been so long 
under consideration had not been dis- 
cussed in the same way that it was dis- 
cussed out-of-doors. Hon. Members did 
not speak out their minds, or tell the 
whole truth about it. Every hon. Mem- 
ber knew how an Amendment of that 
kind was concocted. They all knew that 
the obvious way of disposing of the 
second reading of a great Bill was to 
meet it with a direct negative. An 
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Amendment had sometimes this ad- 
vantage, that it might catch a few stray 
votes, which would not be given for the 
direct rejection of the Bill. His hon. and 
gallant Friend (Colonel Loyd Lindsay) 
was one of the most single-minded and 
straightforward men in the world, and 
no doubt believed that his Amendment, 
and no other, was the proper mode of 
meeting the Bill. But he (Viscount 
Bury) did not think that Amendments 
embodying mere abstract opinions often 
succeeded, because it was generally felt 
that, however true the abstract proposi- 
tion might be, it was merely advanced 
as a piece of Parliamentary tactics, and 
it would be more straightforward to come 
to a direct vote upon the second reading 
of the Bill. He did not think the Amend- 
ment was sufficiently wide, and some hon. 
Gentlemen who agreed with him would 
not be able to vote for it. The Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord (Lord Elcho) 
being somewhat wider, might have got a 
few more supporters; but even that 
would have been injudicious, and it 
would be much better to give a direct 
vote upon the second reading of the Bill. 
He now came to the subject more im- 
mediately before the House—the ques- 
tion which had been proposed by the 
Government, or rather not as proposed 
by the Government, because it was too 
narrow; but the real issue which was 
before the country. What was our posi- 
tion? We found ourselves at a great 
crisis of our history in a somewhat de- 
fenceless position. Our Army would 
have been unable to take the field at 
any time during the late great struggle, 
and, although there were periods when 
we might almost momentarily have ex- 
pected to be dragged into a struggle, it 
was obvious to independent observers 
that our tone was moderated, that the 
dispatches of the Foreign Office were 
couched in somewhat more guarded 
tones than they would have been if the 
Government had felt that there was 
behind them a nation in arms, or a suffi- 
cient armed force for England to have 
taken her old wonted place in the Coun- 
cils of Europe. It was not only on the 
Continent of Europe that we had felt 
England’s prestige somewhat diminished. 
Across the Atlantic, the Americans, our 
allies in name, were anything but 
friendly in the mode in which they 
treated us. They were constantly seek- 
ing occasions against us, and he could 
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not but think that one of these fine days 
their words would turn into acts, and 
we should find ourselves opposed to 
America, she being probably allied with 
some European nation. [‘‘No,no!”] That 
was a matter of opinion on which every 
hon. Member had a right to speak. 
That might not be the case ; but, on the 
contrary, he thought that many hon. 
Members might live to see that this was 
not so impossible. There was a great 
rapprochement between Russia and Ame- 
rica, which had shown itself in many 
ways. But he would not press that ar- 
gument further. He had used it asa 
mere illustration, to show that it was 
necessary to be prepared, not only for 
Europe, but for America, and he had 
instanced America for this reason, that 
if we had any dispute with that country 
our fleet would be drawn away, and 
would be, at all events, less available 
for the defence of our shores. Then 
we should have to fall back, not on the 
Navy, our first line of defence, but on 
the Army, which, as at present consti- 
tuted, was altogether unfitted to bear 
the strain that would be laid upon it, and 
he wished to consider whether it would 
be made any better by the present Bill. 
It seemed to him that the Government 
were the only persons in the country 
who did not see that a great emer- 
gency existed, and they treated the 
matter as if we had years before us to 
prepare to meet it. Now, if anything 
could be distinctly proved by the late 
war, it was that no time would be given 
for preparation. Prussia, within a fort- 
night after the declaration of hostilities, 
had 500,000 men in arms, and within 
another fortnight she had another 
500,000 to back up those already in the 
field. She poured across the French 
frontier, in countless profusion, muni- 
tions of war, men, material, guns, and 
everything which we had not got. There 
was no time after an emergency arose 
for preparation. And what was the 
Government Bill but a declaration of 
what would be done in case of emer- 
gency? It had been stated that there 
was machinery for the Ballot for the 
Militia in case of emergency. Why, in 
case of an emergency, with the enemy 
actually at our gates, were we for the 
first time going to put into operation the 
great machinery 6f the Ballot—a Ballot 
with exemptions—and a second Ballot 
which had never been tried before, the 
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creaking wheels of which would hamper 
us in every direction?: The Bill did not 
place us in the position in which we 
ought to stand. Within a fortnight 
after the declaration of war we ought to 
be able, not only to put a large force in 
the field, but to supplement that force 
by a constant stream of Reserves. Re- 
serves were, above all, the things we 
wanted, together with munitions of war; 
yet the Bill hardly touched the fringe of 
that question. France trusted, as an 
opposition to Prussia, to her military 
organization—trusted to her means of 
raising men after the war had begun 
—and what befel that country? If 
we adopted the plan of the Government 
in its entirety, we should present a feeble 
caricature of the French system, which 
had so utterly and lamentably failed. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War, in introducing the 
Bill, stated the question most fully and 
fairly, and his (Viscount Bury’s) only 
complaint was that the Bill had very 
little relation to his able and exhaustive 
speech. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that we had a standing Army, with its 
historical associations and glorious me- 
mory, recruited by free enlistment; a 
Militia, the theory of which was conscrip- 
tion, but the practice voluntary enlist- 
ment; and the Volunteers ; and the 
combination of these different institu- 
tions into one whole was the desire of the 
House of Commons and of the English 
nation. He cordially endorsed the cheers 
which followed that remark. That was 
a fair and right statement of the ques- 
tion. But did the Bill carry it out? 
The right hon. Gentleman went on to say 
that he had to declare the views of the 
Government on the great question which 
underlaid all the details of military ad- 
ministration, and must be settled by 
Parliament before any Department would 
undertake, in a complete manner, the 
work of detailed organization. The right 
hon. Gentleman had explained that to 
mean that they must first get rid of the 
purchase system. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that the object he had in 
view was, first, to raise an Army of Re- 
serve by short service in the ranks. No 
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doubt that was a capital proposal, which 
the House would cordially assist in car- 
rying out. Everybody agreed that short 
service in the ranks in the present state 
of public opinion, and in the present 
state of military science, was the best 
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thing to have; but could not that be got 
without first getting rid of the purchase 
system? There was surely no connec- 
tion between the manner in which officers 
received their promotion in the Army 
and the term of enlistment for which the 
men were chosen. The Secretary for 
War then referred to the Militia; but 
there was no doubt that that force might 
be increased on its present footing, or 
under any other system, to any required 
extent without first of all doing away 
with the purchase system. As to the 
organization of the Volunteers, that had 
nothing on earth to do with the purchase 
system. Though the right hon. Gentle- 
man said that the organization of that 
force was one of the chief objects of the 
Bill, yet, neither in his speech nor in his 
Bill, was there to be found the slightest 
hint of what was intended to be done 
for the organization of the Volunteers. 
The right hon. Gentleman said the Vo- 
lunteers were at present inefficient, and 
in that he (Viscount Bury) concurred ; 
but they asked for nothing better than 
to be re-organized and put under a much 
sterner discipline. The Volunteers at 
present were almost entirely useless, not 
from their own default, but from the de- 
fault of those who ought to organize 
them, and they could easily be converted 
into a very cheap and valuable addition 
to our standing Army, though that result 
would not be brought about under the 
present Bill. The Judge Advocate Ge- 
neral (Mr. Davison) had told them that 
the abolition of purchase was the soul of 
the Bill, and he (Viscount Bury) would 
ask, if they took that soul away, what 
remained behind? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s next point was to combine the 
whole service under general officers and 
colonels of the Staff; but that could 
certainly be done without abolishing the 
purchase system, with which it had no- 
thing on earth todo. But in his next point 
the right hon. Gentleman did seem to have 
some little show of reason, for he pro- 
posed to fuse together the Regular andthe 
Reserve forces of the country by appoint- 
ing regular officers to commissions in the 
Reserves, and giving the Militia officers 
commissions as subalterns in the Line, 
and he argued correctly that that could 
not be done without abolishing the pur- 
chase system. But was it worth while 
to pay £10,000,000, or more, in order 
that young lieutenants might be ex- 
changed from the Militia into the Line 
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or vice versd? And, besides, the consent 
of those officers would have to be ob- 
tained to these exchanges. The Bill of 
the Government proposed to estimate the 
present value of an officer’s commission, 
and to pay to the officer that value when 
he retired from the service. But sup- 
pose an officer did not retire for 10 years, 
and during the course of that time was 
detailed for service in the Militia, how 
could he be dealt with if he refused to 
go? Suppose that officer said, ‘‘I entered 
the Army on certain definite terms ; you 
have altered those terms without my 
consent. I have paid my money, not 
to my brother officers, but to the Go- 
vernment, by their order, and into the 
hands of their agent. You retain that 
money, and so long as you do that, you 
cannot alter the conditions upon which 
I entered the service. You cannot change 
my position without my consent, and I 
refuse to go into the Militia.” Any 
court-martial would honourably acquit 
an officer charged with disobedience who 
had such a defence as that to offer. Such 
exchanges, then, could not be brought 
about unless, in addition to the aboli- 
tion of purchase, as proposed by the 
Bill, the Government were prepared to 
pay down at once the amount at which 
each officer’s commission was valued ; 
but it was hardly worth while to go to 
such an enormous extent, in order to 
procure such infinitesimal results. But 
was there nothing more in the Govern- 
ment scheme than the abolition of pur- 
chase? They were constantly told that 
the system of purchase stood in the way 
of all Army reform; and that the sys- 
tem must be abolished before anything 
else could be done; and when the ques- 
tion was asked, ‘‘In the way of what 
reform?” the answer invariably was 
“the amalgamation of the Militia with 
the Line.” But that was excessively 
vague and shadowlike. When the right 
hon. Gentleman came into office he was 
announced as a reformer in the direction 
of economy. He did reform, and he 
did economize, and did his work well; 
but when circumstances changed, it was 
said the right hon. Gentleman would 
soon show that he was quite as well 
able to spend money as to economize. It 
was too true that the day of economy 
had now gone by, and it remained 
for those who never had raised the 
standard of undue economy to com- 
plain of the extravagance of the Govern- 
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ment measures, and to say that the 
country could not afford the enormous 
outlay which had been imposed on it by 
the Estimates of this year, superadded 
to the large annual expenditure to be in- 
curred in future years by this abolition of 
purchase. Were large Reserves to be ob- 
tained by the Government scheme? He 
could see nothing, as he read the Bill, but 
the prospect, at the end of some eight or 
ten years, of passing men through a short 
service, and so gradually building up a 
Reserve. What was wanted was some- 
thing which should be ready now; but 
if an emergency arose to-morrow, as he 
believed it might arise, the country would 
not be able to meet it. What the Go- 
vernment had gone upon in this measure 
was the chance that no emergency would 
arise, and that things would go on in the 
future as they had done in the past, so 
as to give time to bring up the system. 
No doubt at some future day the Govern- 
ment scheme might become of great 
value to the country ; but for the present 
it fell short of the exigencies of the 
position. It did not provide large Re- 
serves, nor did it organize the com- 
missariat, and everyone knew that the 
first thing that broke down with the 
British Army when in the field was its 
commissariat. It took a vast expendi- 
ture of money and time, and the lives of 
many soldiers, to get up a good com- 
missariat department as was shown dur- 
ing the Crimean War. Then there were 
no provisions for the organization of the 
transport medical services, and if an 
emergency arose, and the medical service 
was conducted on a large scale as it had 
recently been conducted on a small scale 
in the military ambulance which had 
been -sent out from this country to 
France, all he could say was that the 
result would not be happy for this 
country. Would this scheme give a 
better instructed or more active Staff? 
There was nothing in the Bill to show 
that it would. Or would it give a Re- 
serve of artillery? It would certainly raise 
the field guns to 300, which was a very 
small proportion of the guns they ought 
to have. It was not even large enough 
for the 100,000 men of the Regular 
Army—the first line of defence ; but was 
nothing to be done for the Militia until 
the emergency arose? If they retained 
the Volunteers they must organize them 
and supply them with artillery too. 
Were they going to do away with what 
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was called the back-bone of the Regular 
Army—the Militia? If they intended 
to retain and improve it, it could not 
surely be the intention of the Govern- 
ment to leave it without a single gun. 
Besides, a great many of the Militia 
were artillery Militia—were they to be 
left without organization and without 
artillery? They had been told that 
their whole field force amounted to 
400,000 men; but of these not more than 
100,000 were Regulars, and for these 
only there was organization. The rest 
were as if actually non-existent—as if 
they had never been raised. There 
were various other points with reference 
to the want of organization on which he 
might enlarge. There were no means 
of distributing the munitions of war. 
That was one of the things of which, 
before an emergency arose, very great 
care should be taken; and if they abo- 
lished purchase they would be no nearer 
to it. During this debate a great deal of 
detail had been submitted to the House 
with reference to purchase, but the pur- 
chase system itself had never been ex- 
plained. The experts who had spoken 
seemed to forget that there were many 
in that House who did not know the 
ABC of it. A great deal of igno- 
rance prevailed on the subject, which 
had not in the least been dispelled 
by the brilliant campaign of the hon. 
Member for the Border Burghs (Mr. 
Trevelyan); indeed, the subject had 
rather been involved in themist of words, 
and, he did not hesitate to say, of inac- 
curate representations made by that hon. 
Gentleman. But it was not till they 
got into Committee, where they could 
sift all his words and test all his figures, 
that they could get to the bottom of this 
matter. It seemed to be supposed by a 
great many people that the purchase 
system was an arrangement between an 
officer who wished to leave the Army 
and another who wished to succeed to 
his grade, whereby the one received and 
the other paid a certain sum of money. 
But that was not at all a correct re- 
presentation of the fact. Both the offi- 
cers had to deal, not with each other, 
but with the Government. Government 
informed the incoming officer that if 
he would deposit a certain sum of 
money to their credit in the hands of the 
Government agent, he should have the 
position he required, while they in- 
formed the outgoing officer that he should 
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be permitted to retire, and on his re- 
tirement should receive from them a 
a certain sum. He did not complicate 
the matter with regulation or extra- 
regulation prices, because these were 
matters between officers, and not be- 
tween the Government and officers; but 
the whole had been so sedulously mixed 
up together and enveloped in so much 
mist, that those who were only super- 
ficially acquainted with the subject would 
have some difficulty in disentangling 
them. A great deal had been said by the 
hon. Member for the Border Burghs (Mr. 
Trevelyan) about the £500,000 a-year 
which was spent on pensions to general 
officers, honorary colonels, &c., and the 
hon. Gentléman had said that expendi- 
ture on that account would be altogether 
got rid of by abolishing the purchase 
system, as there would then be no half- 
pay officers, no generals of Staff, and no 
honorary colonels. But the hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to have forgotten that 
most of those who entered the service 
did so because they wished to adopt it 
as a profession, and eventually to secure 
some of its prizes. The pay of the lower 
ranks of officers in the Army was ri- 
diculously small — in fact it was no pay 
at all; but the officers naturally looked 
to receiving richer rewards as they ad- 
vanced in promotion; and if the prizes 
of the profession were taken away the 
pay in the lower ranks would have to 
be doubled, or even trebled; and thus, 
though £500,000 a-year would be saved 
in pensions, a much larger sum would 
be spent in increased pay. Was it, then, 
desirable, or was it not, to abolish the 
purchase system? There could be no 
doubt that the purchase system had 
given the country certain advantages. 
Among the rest, it had given to our 
Army the best regimental system in the 
world, and it was generally admitted 
that if the purchase system were abo- 
lished the regimental system would have 
to go also. It had caused a flow of pro- 
motion which might be got in some 
other way, but this Bill gave no infor- 
mation upon that point. Why, then, 
get rid of the purchase system? There 
was only the old and hackneyed answer 
that it ‘‘stood in the way of all Army 
reform.” The hon. Member for the 
Border Burghs, indeed, said he wanted 
a national Army. What did he mean by 
a national Army? Did he mean an 
Army to be officered entirely by compe- 
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titive examination? He drew. a fine 
picture of young men, first in the cricket- 
field and also in Greek grammar, hurry- 
ing up to present themselves for ex- 
amination, and so get their commission 
in the Army; but if he and the Govern- 
ment for which he spoke intended to 
abolish all the prizes of the military pro- 
fession, they would find, unless they in- 
creased the pay of the young officers, 
those who were represented as ready to 
present themselves, brimful of learn- 
ing, to compete for commissions in the 
national Army would not display so very 
much alacrity. Some hon. Gentlemen 
seemed to think that the Army, as at 
present constituted, was of too aristo- 
cratic a character; but it had*been indis- 
putably shown that that was not the 
case. The British Army represented 
very fairly the general body not of the 
aristocratic only, but of all the educated 
classes of the country, and it was abso- 
lutely essential that the gentlemanlike 
tone that now animated the officers of 
the Army should be maintained. To 
eliminate what the hon. Member for the 
Border Burghs called the ‘“ aristocratic 
class,’? and to draw the officers of the 
Army solely from the class from which 
the average vestryman was drawn, would 
narrow the range of choice, and be a very 
undesirable thing. Whether the pur- 
chase system were abolished. or not, the 
officers of the Army ought to be main- 
tained in the same position of high re- 
spect which they now held. Ifthe pur- 
chase system was abolished, the Army 
could not be officered by seniority; but 
it must be done by selection. He had 
said he would not trouble the House 
with any authorities; but the senior 
officer of our Army (Sir John Burgoyne) 
had written a letter within the last few 
days which had not yet been quoted: 
and he thought it was only due to the 
almost paternal authority of that gallant 
veteran to mention itin the House. He 
said, with reference to selection— 
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“To suppose that, whenever a vacancy occurs, 
the best man in the Army can possibly be selected 
to fill it is quite a fallacy. Regimental duties 
during peace time afford no criterion by which the 
qualifications of officers can be estimated so abso- 
lutely as to justify the supersession of a senior 
officer by another junior to him in the service.” 


Again, with reference to the regimental 
Reports, upon which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said the Commander - in - Chief 
would mostly depend for his information 
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with respect to the capabilities of officers, 
Sir John Burgoyne said they would— 
“Tn nearly all cases note, in respect of probably 
four-fifths of the officers, ‘ understands his duties, 
regular and attentive to them, and well qualified 
for promotion.’ ” 
Sir John Burgoyne concluded a most 
temperate resumé of the subject by say- 
ing that selection would be either a lot- 
tery or an abuse. That was the opinion 
of our oldest officer; and what was the 
opinion of the Commander-in-Chief, of 
whom the hon. Member for the Border 
Burghs wished to get rid for entertain- 
ing it? It was that the system of selec- 
tion was impossible. Surely importance 
should be attached to such statements. 
But they were told that selection had 
worked admirably in the Prussian and 
Austrian armies. It did not exist in the 
Prussian Army, although it was often 
assumed that it did. It did exist in the 
Austrian Army, and he could tell the 
House that its operation was not uni- 
formly satisfactory. It not unfrequently 
happened that when an officer was pro- 
moted out of one regiment into another, 
over the heads of officers junior to him- 
self, as soon as he reached the regi- 
ment to which he was attached, the offi- 
cers over whose heads he had passed 
were in the habit of calling him out and 
fighting him, and if the persons super- 
seded were numerous, it may easily be 
supposed that the prospect of a succes- 
sion of duels had generally the effect 
of getting rid of the intruder. We 
were possibly more peaceable in this 
country; but human nature was much 
the same all over the world. The hap- 
piness with which our regimental sys- 
tem had worked would certainly be 
endangered by the same feeling which 
induced Austrians to make war upon 
one another. It might be convenient to 
the Government to adopt the plan as 
offering a cheap scheme of retiring allow- 
ance. They might appoint an officer to 
an Irish regiment, for instance, and, no 
doubt, in a short time several death 
vacancies would be at the disposal of 
the Government, and the burdens of the 
country would be materially reduced. 
But he could not think promotion by 
selection, under such conditions, would 
be very popular. When the right hon. 
Gentleman wanted to promote an officer 
he would send for him, take him into 
his sanctum, tell him that he had better 
make some provision for his widow 
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should anything unforeseen occur, and 
then announce to him that he was to be 
promoted to the 151st Regiment over 
the heads of half-a-dozen gentlemen all 
distinguished by their efficiency with 
the small sword. To speak seriously, 
such promotion would introduce a very 
great degree of ill-feeling into the ranks 
of the British Army; it would destroy 
the home feeling with which officers 
now regarded the regiments they be- 
longed to, and it would make officers 
hate each other with a degree of bit- 
terness we had very little idea of. 
Such a state of things, contrasted with 
the present regimental system and its 
family-like ties, would be most dis- 
astrous to the British Army. It was 
not only proposed to abolish the pre- 
sent system by a stroke of the pen, 
but it was to be done in a most unjust 
manner. Payment to an officer of the 
money he was entitled to receive was 
deferred. <A lieutenant, whose commis- 
sion had cost £700, might serve 10 years 
and become a colonel; but if he then 
retired he would only receive £700, and 
must give up his half-pay or retiring 
allowance, which would probably amount 
to a great deal more than the interest of 
that sum. Therefore the officer would 
most likely prefer to forfeit his £700, 
which would thus be left in the hands 
of the Government. That was not just 
on the part of the Government, and it 
was not fair to an officer. If they wanted 
to get rid of the purchase system, let 
them abolish it at once, fairly and openly. 
The Volunteers had not been referred to 
during the debate, exeept in a slighting 
and disparaging manner. He did not 
wish to thrust the services of the Volun- 
teers before the country; but he would 
say that when they entered the force 
they thought they were doing, and he 
believed they were at that time doing, 
good service. Nowthat we were to have an 
Army Re-organization Bill, and the Go- 
vernment were going to put our defences 
on a satisfactory footing, it seemed that 
they did not want the Volunteers any 
more. But why did not the right hon. 
Gentleman say so? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that he wanted to organize 
the Volunteers, and he certainly put them 
under the Mutiny Act ; but, while rightly 
holding that they were useless as they 
were, he refrained from organizing them, 
and the inference was that the Volunteers 
had better withdraw from the service as 
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soon as they could. Neither the Con- 
troller General, nor the Financial Secre- 
tary, spoke of the Volunteers as part of 
our defensive forces, except in a very 
cursory manner. But if the Government 
wished to maintain these men, and make 
them a valuable force, they must organ- 
ize them ; and he undertook to state that 
if they were told what was required of 
them the Volunteers would submit cheer- 
fully and willingly. But when the Go- 
vernment merely told them they were 
of no use, and that they ought to be 
something which they were not, and 
which they could not become unless 
those in authority took them in hand, 
an injustice was done to a bedy of men 
who would be valuable to the country at 
its need; and, further, a mistake was 
committed. Placing the Volunteers un- 
der the Mutiny Act, and not at the 
same time giving to those in authority 
the power of calling out their men, was 
simply a mockery and a sham. He 
could not order his regiment to go to 
the Easter Volunteer Review at Brigh- 
ton; if he did the men need not go if 
they choose not to do so; and, as a fur- 
ther inducement not to go, they were 
now told that if they went they would be 
put under the Mutiny Act. He thought 
it would be far more in accordance with 
the known straightforwardness of the 
right hon. Gentleman if he had said—‘‘ I 
do not think that, under present cireum- 
stances, the Volunteers are required.” 
They would take their dismissal well. 
It would, at any rate, have been far more 
handsome to have adopted that plan 
with regard to men who had given a 
good deal of time, money, and thought 
to the matter, than to have pursued a 
purely negative and somewhat insulting 
course. He would say a word as to the 
vote which it would be necessary to give 
on this occasion. They had been fur- 
nished by the hon. Member for the 
Border Burghs with his hustings cry, 
and that had been backed up, on the 
authority of the Government, by a threat 
which he thought, for the dignity of the 
House, had better have been withheld. 
They were told that if the Government 
was defeated a Dissolution would ensue. 
The hon. Member for the Border Burghs, 
obviously speaking with the approval of 
the Government, had told them what 
the hustings ery would be in the event 
of a Dissolution. His intention was to 
raise a completely false issue on the sub- 
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ject of the purchase system. The cry 
was to be that the friends in that House 
of aristocratic officers in the Army had 
thrust out this Bill in order to keep up 
the Army as an aristocratic preserve. 
He trusted Her Majesty’s Government 
would see the necessity of repudiating 
both the threat and the cry. It was in- 
judicious to use either of them; it was 
also inconsistent with the dignity of 
the House; and he did not think it 
would tend to conciliate votes in a Divi- 
sion. Unless Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment adopted the course he suggested, 
he, for one, should have no hesitation 
in meeting his constituents, and he 
should have no difficulty in putting the 
matter not on a false, but on a true 
issue. He should tell his constituents 
that he could not vote for an expendi- 
ture of public money of which neither 
the extent nor the object was known. 
He would tell them further, that at 
a great crisis of our history a Bill had 
been brought before the House which 
failed to appreciate the magnitude of the 
interests involved, and which did not pro- 
vide either for the safety of this country 
or her immunity from possible disaster. 
Mr. OSBORNE: Sir, after four nights 
debate I cannot hope to add any novelties 
or bring any fresh facts into this dis- 
cussion; but I trust I may be allowed 
to occupy the attention of the House for 
a short space of time, and I beg the 
House to remember that I am a man of 
my word, and that I do not act as some 
other hon. Members do, and commence 
my speech with an intimation that I shall 
only occupy a short time, and then speak 
for one hour and 20 minutes. Therefore, 
I trust I shall be allowed to intrude upon 
the patience of the House for a short 
time, seeing that I have given some 
attention to this question, and I think 
the House will agree with me in coming 
to the conclusion that a question of 
greater magnitude has seldom been sub- 
mitted to the British Government. It is 
a question of such magnitude that I 
cannot understand its being discussed 
or debated on party grounds. For my 
own part I abjure all party views in 
considering a measure for placing the 
country in a state of proper security. 
And I go further; I acquit Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government altogether, in the 
proposals they have made, of being in- 
fluenced by any other motive than honest 
and proper motives. I do not believe 
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that the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for War intends this Bill to be what 
is called a ‘‘sop’’ to the Democratic 
interest. I believe his proposals are 
made in good faith; and that, however 
mistaken he may be, he is honest in his 
intentions—in fact, that he is full of 
good intentions — but, unfortunately, 
these are the very things which we know 
this and ‘‘another place” are paved 
with. Now I, like many speakers who 
have preceded me, cannot but find fault 
with the very limited range which this 
debate has taken; but whose fault is it 
that it is not more extended? It is the 
fault of the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for Berkshire (Colonel Loyd 
Lindsay) who has brought forward what 
I may call this ‘‘ nibbling’? Amendment 
to a great question, which has restricted 
the range of this discussion, which has 
prejudged the question, and which has 
placed us in this predicament, that, 
whichever way we may vote upon it, we 
shall be voting upon a false issue. I 
want the House to follow me while I 
endeavour to give some idea of what 
this question really is. In the first 
place, this Bill gives us no real guide, 
if we require a guide, to the question 
before the House. In order fully to 
comprehend that question we must look 
to the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for War, in intro- 
ducing the Army Estimates on the 16th 
of last month. In what terms did the 
right hon. Gentleman lay down the in- 
tentions of the Government on that occa- 
sion. They are very short and I will read 
them. The right hon. Gentleman said— 
“Tt is the opinion of the Government that, if we 
are to deal at all with a question of this magnitude 
and importance, we ought not to deal with it in a 
superficial and partial manner, but ought to take a 
broad and comprehensive review of the subject, and 
endeavour to lay the deep foundations of a system 
which may render danger or the apprehension of 
danger in the future altogether unknown.”—{[3 
Hansard, cciv. 328.) 
That was the description of this Bill. 
What is its performance? We know 
what this Billis. Here we are, after a 
fortnight, still discussing one clause. 
We are floundering in the morass of 
abolition of purchase, and we can get 
no further. And whose fault is that? 
Why the right hon. Gentleman’s. After 
giving us a promise that we were to be 
placed in a position of permanent secu- 
rity, he brings in this. Bill, which is 
entitled the Army Regulation Bill. Of 
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what does this Bill consist? It consists 
of three parts. The first part provides 
for the abolition of purchase, and we 
have heard of nothing else than the 
abolition of purchase during the past 
week. The second part provides for 
short enlistment, and is merely a contin- 
uation of the Act of last Session; and the 
third part deals with the auxiliary forces, 
a subject on which I shall have a word or 
two to say by-and-by. There is nothing 
that is clear in the Bill except one thing 
—it is most clear that we shall have an 
enlarged expenditure, ill-defined Esti- 
mates, and no prospect of permanent 
security. Now, Sir, the Army Depart- 
ment in this House—I am speaking, of 
course, of the Treasury Benches—is at 
present stronger than I have ever known 
it to be before, for it actually consists of 
four officers connected with the Secretary 
for War. In the first place, there is the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
War himself; then there is the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Financial Secre- 
tary (Captain Vivian); the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Surveyor 
General of the Ordnance (Sir Henry 
Storks); and the Judge Advocate Gene- 
ral (Mr. Davison), who we saw the other 
night was put forward in the foremost 
rank. What a noble army of Martyrs! 
In the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, on the 16th of last month, perma- 
nent security was the cry. But on the 
first night of this debate that illusion 
was most effectually dispelled by the 
speech of the Judge Advocate General. 
What did he tell us? He said—‘‘It is 
not permanent security ; it is not security 
at all? The pith of this Bill is the abo- 
lition of purchase.” Well and good. 
Then the Financial Secretary—who, I 
think, is himself an argument in favour 
of the purchase system—addresses us in 
a most clever speech. But did he give 
us any detailed account of the financial 
results likely to flow from this measure ? 
On the contrary, he ran right round the 
Bill, and quizzed the noble Lord the 
Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho), but added nothing to our infor- 
mation upon the subject. Nothing but 
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a jump in the dark is suggested, and we 
are called upon to vote £8,000,000, for 
what purpose we really do not know. I 
am sure io man can be more delighted 
than I am to see the Surveyor General 
in what I think is his proper place—on 
the Treasury Bench; and I did expect 
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that when he came forward—the officer 
who, I suppose, has had more to do with 
this Bill than anyone else—he would 
have given us some detailed plan of 
Army organization, and would have told 
us what is to be put in the place of the 
purchase system. He did nothing of 
the sort. All he did was to refer, in the 
most graceful manner, to the Army of the 
past ; almost in the language of another 
gallant general—‘‘ Begone, brave Army; 
don’t kick up a row.” But I should 
think that, in taking leave of this Army 
of the past—in whose records are in- 
scribed the triumphs of British history 
—he would have told us something of 
the organization of the Army of the 
future. Nota word on that point, how- 
ever, fell from him. But he read to us 
extracts from letters relating to the sub- 
ject. Are hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men on the Treasury Bench so hard up 
for arguments that they are compelled 
to quote letters to support their views ? 
Every Member knows how, in every de- 
bate, he is pestered with letters. If I 
were to read some of the letters I have 
received—but which I have not in my 
pocket, because I left them at home lest 
I should be tempted to read them—they 
would completely answer the arguments 
contained in those which were read by 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Surveyor General. I say that we are 
floundering in the morass of the aboli- 
tion of purchase. Of course, this sub- 
ject having been put at the head and 
front of the battle, it is impossible for 
us to pass it over. For myself I have 

no particular prejudice in favour of the 
purchase system. I have no particular 
admiration for its history or origin. I 

know that its origin is neither remote 
nor reputable. Its associations with 
Charles IT., and his favourite the Duke 

of Buckingham, are not likely to make 
it very popular on account of its anti- , 
quity. The origin of the purchase sys- 

tem occurred in times when we had only 
a standing Army of 5,000 men. It is 

true that, in the year 1695, the Mutiny 
Act attempted to strike a blow at it ; but, 

as time went on, it was found to be 
totally impossible to make any provision 

for officers disabled by old age or wounds, 

and, therefore, by the Act of Queen 

Anne, in the year 1711, every officer 

was allowed, after 20 years’ service, to 

sell his commission. What for? Not 

for the reasons which have been stated ; 
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but to enable provision to be made for 
disabled officers, without calling upon 
the country to pay it. Before we are 
called upon to abolish a system which 
I have no objection whatever to see abo- 
lished, I should wish you to tell me what 
you are going to put in its place. Instead 
of hearing something to the purpose, we 
have listened to nothing but vague de- 
clamation about national armies and pro- 
fessional officers. I should wish this 
question to be looked at from a civilian, 
as well as well as from a military, point 
of view. As a Member of the House of 
Commons, I am not so particularly fond 
either of large standing armies or of 
professional officers. We have seen 
something of them, and we have al- 
ways the Prussian view of the question 
brought before us. It was the same at 
the time of the proposal for balloting for 
the Militia being brought forward in 
1792; the same fever existed then as 
now for imitating everything that was 
Prussian in military matters. But look 
at Prussia as she is now. Do you wish 
this country to resemble her? At the 
present moment she is neither more nor 
less than a military despotism. The offi- 
cers of the Prussian Army, which we are 
now so much admiring, are nothing more 
or less than a separate class whose in- 
stincts are all for war, and who look on 
a state of peace with aversion. Sir, I 
do not wish to see our Army Prussianized, 
especially in regard to that one distinct 
class. But is there nothing to be said on 
this matter from another point of view ? 
The Surveyor General of the Ordnance 
says that we must now have profes- 
sional officers. Very good, Sir, but have 
we had no previous experience in this 
country as to that? And, bad as the 
purchase system may be, does it not give 
you some ground of security against the 
supremacy of the class of mercenaries of 
whom we have seen something in our 
‘history before now? Iam not speaking 
from the military point of view; but, in 
its civil aspect, I say the purchase system 
gives you a guarantee against the supre- 
macy of a mere military class. With 
respect, then, to professional officers, I 
think the House of Commons ought a 
little to remember the history of this 
country. What was the Army of 1644? 
Why, the very beau ideal of that which 
the Surveyor General of the Ordnance 
wishes to introduce. The Army of 1644 
had no purchase system, the officers were 
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selected by the Commander-in-Chief on 
the approval of this House, and how 
did it behave? The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Surveyor General of the Ord- 
nance has told us something about vested 
interests meeting him everywhere in con- 
nection with our present Army. Well, 
what was the conduct of that Army 
which had no purchase, no vested in- 
terests, and which was appointed by 
selection? Why, their notion of their 
vested interests was so strong that they 
objected altogether to any Vote of this 
House for their reduction, and the word 
‘“‘agitator,”? now so rife—I do not see 
the hon. Member for the Border Burghs 
(Mr. Trevelyan) present—was taken 
from the practice of that Army, for they 
elected two persons out of every regi- 
ment, called ‘‘agitators,” to resist any 
reduction of their numbers by this House, 
and to offer scorn and defiance to the 
free institutions of the country. That 
was a specimen of your non-purchase 
Army; nor was it the only specimen. 
What do you think of your professional 
soldier who one fine morning came down 
to this House? He was an officer with- 
out purchase—a selected officer, who 
weeded that House of Commons of 1648 
of all the philosophical economists, and 
some of the professors, and eventually, 
Sir, turned one of your predecessors out 
of that Chair. Colonel Pride was one of 
those men in whom the Surveyor General 
of the Ordnance would have delighted ; 
he knew his profession—he was a pro- 
fessional soldier; he had no scruples, 
although he had some regard for vested 
interests. That was not all. We re- 
member this Parliamentary Army on an 
after occasion. Who was it that came 
down to this House with 300 well-drilled 
men, and said, Sir, ‘Take away that 
bauble?” Why, a lieutenant-general of 
selection; and aided by those 300 men, 
commanded by professional officers, he 
shut up this House, put the key in his 
pocket, and extinguished the British 
Constitution. Well, these are a civilian’s 
views probably; but before we are so 
eager to rush into the system of profes- 
sional officers and large standing armies 
let us consider a little. Professional 
officers may be all very well in their 
place when war is actually occurring ; 
but I should be very sorry to see a state 
of things when we should have an enor- 
mous standing Army in this country, and 
nothing but professional mercenaries 
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having the command of that Army. 
“Well,” but says the Surveyor General 
of the Ordnance, ‘‘here I have a letter ;” 
and really I was so carried away by his 
manner, that I thought there was matter 
in it. Nothing could have been better 
than his manner; it was the Governor of 
Corfu allover; but I must say the matter 
disappointed me when he read that letter 
from Colonel Cameron. Colonel Cameron 
is a distinguished officer, but not more 
so than 50 others, and I could quote two 
names that would, I think, even balance 
that authority. Here is the opinion of 
an officer— 

“The description of gentlemen of whom the 
officers in the Army are composed make, from 
their education, manners, and habits, the best 
officers inthe world. To compose the officers of a 
lower class would cause the Army to deteriorate.” 


That was the opinion of the Duke of 
Wellington, who, forsooth, is now sneered 
at by hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
“That never set a squadron in the field, 

Nor the division of a battle know 

More than a spinster.” 
Well, I have another equally great au- 
thority—a great civilian authority. What 
does he say ? 

“Tt was only when the Army was unconnected 

altogether with those whose property gave them 
an interest in the welfare of the country, was 
commanded by military adventurers, that it could 
ever become formidable to the liberties of the 
nation.” 
That was the opinion of Lord Palmerston. 
I quote these two authorities—the Duke 
of Wellington and Lord Palmerston— 
against Colonel Cameron. 

“ Under which King, Bezonian ? Speak, or die.” 
So far for some of the civilian considera- 
tions about purchase. I, unfortunately, 
have sufficient experience of this House, 
and of the Treasury Bench, to know that 
when such a Motion as this is brought 
forward for the abolition of purchase, 
any particular institution, be it purchase 
or any other, and in such a Parliament 
as we have got together—I do not say a 
scratch Parliament—I am certain that 
institution is doomed. I am not going 
to impede the abolition of purchase. I 
disagree with this Amendment alto- 
gether, because, wisely or unwisely, pur- 
chase, I repeat, is doomed. Therefore 
I have made up my mind that it will go; 
but if it does, one thing should follow. 
You are bound at once to abolish it; 
and, among other reasons, for one given 
by the Financial Secretary — namely, 
that it would be impossible to have offi- 
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cers from the Militia without purchase 
acting with officers who have purchased. 
The Financial Secretary laid that down 
very strongly, and I agree with him. 
If, then, you abolish purchase you come 
to this, that it must be abolished at once. 
It is impossible that you can have the 
two systems standing side by side; you 
cannot have one officer coming in, who 
has not purchased, and another officer 
commanding, or alongside of him, who 
has purchased. If you spread the aboli- 
tion of purchase over a series of years, 
and keep the two systems existing to- 
gether, you may conciliate the taxpayer, 
but you will destroy the discipline of the 
Army. You must, therefore, pay off all 
these men at once. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will have no difficulty in 
doing it. We know his acuteness in 
managing figures, and his great re- 
sources. I leave it to him; but I say, 
let him pay off these officers at once and 
have done with it. Another thing I 
would say is—‘‘ Do not meddle with 
what is called the present bonus system.” 
Why should you meddle with it at all? 
You have tried by all sorts of Acts of 
Parliament and regulations to control it ; 
but you have failed. You cannot do 
it. I perfectly agree with my hon. 
Friend the Member for Warrington (Mr. 
Rylands) on that point. It has been 
sought to make this proposal out to be 
an economical one. But how? Why, 
this Bill, under the pretext of being a 
Bill of liberality, is only a ‘‘sham.” I 
give the hon. Member for the Border 
Burghs every credit for the excellent 
speech he made the other night ; indeed, 
he explained the measure more fully 
than we have yet had it explained to us 
by anyone else, although he does not 
happen to sit on the Treasury Bench. 
But he forgot one thing—namely, that 
in spreading this process over a number 
of years the Government is looking out 
for a great many windfalls; for every 
colonel who becomes a major-general is 
to forfeit the sum of £4,500; and the 
value of the commission of every pur- 
chase officer who dies on service is to go 
to the Government. That, I say, is not 
a measure of liberality towards the Army 
at all. I think, if the officers of the 
Army were wise, they would close with 
the offer of the Government; but then 
do not let the Government attempt to 
spread the operation over a number of 
years, but let them, for the sake of the 
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discipline of the Army, and for their own 
sakes, pay off all this money at once, 
repealing the Act of Parliament referred 
to by the hon. Member for Warrington, 
and allowing the thing to take its course. 
So much for the purchase system. Iam 
sorry to have dwelt so long upon it ; but 
it was really necessary to do so, as we 
are discussing the Amendment of the 
hon. and gallant Colonel the Member for 
Berkshire, who, I hope, will take my 
advice and get his Amendment out of 
the way. His Amendment, Sir, only 
props up a bad system: this Bill can 
only be passed by means of his Amend- 
ment; because no man of common or 
ordinary sagacity, who examines this 
question for himself, can for a moment 
suppose that this Bill would ever be 
listened to—that it would not be taken 
away as the mace is taken away from the 
Table of this House—but for this clause 
about the abolition of purchase. In all 
other respects the measure is disjointed 
and incoherent; and, though it displays 
good intentions, I cannot compliment its 
framers on their capacity. As yet we 
have heard nothing, and are without any 
guidance as to what sort of men are to 
be appointed to the Army, or by what 
kind of process they are to be promoted. 
Wé hear, indeed, of promotion by seni- 
ority ; but everybody is of opinion that 
promotion by seniority means nothing 
more nor less than stagnation. Then 
we hear of selection. What did the Se- 
cretary for War say about selection on 
February 16. The Secretary for War 
is one of those men whom you know is 
really earnest when he appears to be so, 
and when he is earnest every one of his 
words requires to be weighed. Now, 
what did he say? He said—‘ Selection 
is one of those problems in life the most 
difficult in solution.” And there he left 
it. I thought that it was a quotation 
from ‘‘ Rochefoucauld”’ at first, but I 
have not been able to find it there. 
Well, it is one of those ‘‘ problems,” and 
how does he solve it? The Surveyor 
General of Ordnance did not say much 
about it; but he said—‘‘ Look at the 
Austrian Army, and the French Army.” 
I am not so well acquainted with the 
Austrian Army as the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman; I do not know if 
the Austrian officers acted on the prin- 
ciple of Sir Lucius O’Trigger; but I do 
know that a more unfortunate instance 
could not have been produced with re- 
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gard to the principle of selection. Look 
at their first campaign against the Prus- 
sians. Did the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman refer to one Field Marshal 
Giuilai, an officer of selection, who led 
the Austrian Army into such difficulties 
and defeats? Does he remember a gallant 
officer of selection whose ancestor, Olam 
Gallas, in the Thirty Years’ War, com- 
mitted the same mistakes as he in the 
late war? Of the principle of selection as 
practised in the French Army I know 
little or nothing; but we have recently 
seen what that has led to. In fact, Sir, 
selection is really a difficult problem, 
even in civil life. I have actually heard 
your judgments in the way of selection 
impugned in this House. There are 
great Parliamentary difficulties, no doubt, 
in the way of selection. What does 
selection mean? I was sorry to hear 
my hon. Friend the Member for the 
Border Burghs, who was made for better 
things, attack the Commander-in-Chief 
for his opinion about selection. Of 
course it would not do, after the dictum 
of the Secretary for War that it is of all 
problems in life, the most difficult of 
solution. But what should we have if 
this selection were carried out? Is 
there no such thing as Parliamentary 
interest or favour? What have I seen 
in this House when the principle of 
selection and rejection have both been 
carried out? Have I not seen officers 
worrying Members of this House, and 
canvassing them to bring forward their 
cases? Hon. Gentlemen will remember 
when that much respected and departed 
Member of this House, Mr. Darby Grif- 
fith, brought forward that eternal case of 
Colonel Dawkins, he actually got a 
Division. If you have this principle of 
selection and rejection practised on a 
large scale, think what a number of 
Petitions we shall have. Imagine the 
hon. Member for the Border Burghs 
coming down armed with statistics, and 
thundering at his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary for War, who thinks that se- 
lection is one of the most difficult pro- 
blems in life. Selection, as has been 
well said by Field Marshal Sir John 
Burgoyne, must necessarily end in being 
either a lottery or an abuse. Selection 
is only possible in a despotic country. 
Now, we have heard the non-purchase 
corps alluded to, and I was surprised to 
hear the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office account for the list of officers in 
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the Artillery corps by saying it was an 
abnormal state of things arising from 
the influx of officers during the Crimean 
War. Directly those officers are ab- 
sorbed he assures us promotion in the 
Artillery corps will be fairly satisfactory. 
If the hon. and gallant Member will 
look in the pigeon-holes of the office he 
will find this flux is no new complaint. 
So far back as 1823 there was such a 
block in the Artillery corps that the 
Duke of Wellington actually gave leave 
to 27 lieutenant-colonels, three majors, 
and seven captains, to sell their com- 
missions; and the Financial Secretary’s 
gallant father, who was Master General 
of the Ordnance, brought in a Report 
about the Artillery in the year 1840—a 
normal period, as to the ages of the 
officers in Artillery corps; which is wor- 
thy of remark in this abnormal period. 
I trust I am not tedious in touching on 
these details; it is really necessary to 
answer these statements, because there 
are many hon. Gentlemen near me thirst- 
ing for information, who are crammed 
with ideas from speeches about a pro- 
fession to which they have not given 
their early attention, and who really 
should be accurately informed. Now, 
what did this Report state? It tells us 
that in 1840 the 20 senior colonels in the 
Artillery corps were aged from 60 to 58, 
and had served from 46 to 44 years. 
Would any hon. Gentlemen in business 
think the position of colonel, with its 
emoluments, a sufficient reward for 46 
years’ service? The 10 senior lieu- 
tenant-colonels were 58, and had served 
41 years. The 33 senior captains were 
50 years of age, and had served 35 years. 
The 45 second captains were from 45 to 
48 years of age, and had served for 30 
years. The 18 first lieutenants were 
from 40 to 38 years of age, with from 20 
to 16 years’ service. That was the state 
of the Artillery in 1840—a normal time. 
But what is their state now? Questions 
were asked of the actuaries, in the Com- 
mittee on this subject by the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office, as to what 
would be the normal state of promotion 
in the Artillery corps, and the answers 
were that lieutenant-colonels would be 
colonels after 42 years’ service ; captains 
would require 35 years before they made 
a move, and lieutenants 16 years. You 
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non-purchase corps on these terms, and 
my firm conviction is that unless you 
increase the pay you will not get officers 
in the future to enter the service. The 
Estimates are at present totally unde- 
fined, and you may intend some of the 
money to go for this purpose. The only 
approximate estimate of the cost of the 
proposed system has been made by the 
hon. Member for the Border Burghs, 
and he is not the proper person to fur- 
nish the House with information which 
should be supplied from the Treasury 
Bench. What is to be the expenditure 
of this country for the future? I have 
wy doubts as to what is in the womb of 
time, as expounded by the Secretary 
for War. From that speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman, which entirely took 
me in, and took half the world in, I 
thought we were going to have one of 
the greatest measures it is possible to 
conceive. That was a great and a lucid 
speech, well reasoned and admirably de- 
livered, and what did the right hon. 
Gentleman say? The right hon. Gentle- 
man asked a question which deserves the 
attention of all those Gentlemen who 
profess to look after the public purse, 
but who make a great fuss and do very 
little. The right hon. Gentleman asked 
—‘‘ What will you do about retirement ? 
It is impossible to say with accuracy what 
will be required for that purpose. No 
one but a prophet can tell that. Parlia- 
ment must meet it.” Parliament is an 
assembly of prophets. ‘‘ Are you pre- 
pared, as a Parliament, to deal with this 
question of retirement?” [ask myFriends, 
the political economists and professors 
I see bristling around me, are you pre- 
pared to deal with this question of retire- 
ment? Are you satisfied with the Esti- 
mates that have been laid upon the Table 
of the House as to the probable cost of 
this new military scheme? We all know 
very well that £8,000,000 represents but 
a fraction of what it will actually cost. 
You talk about dealing with that class 
of men, the professional officers; but 
will you get them without increasing 
the pay? Do you suppose that the 
present pay will allure military men, 
who think they have genius, into your 
service? And do you suppose that 
when the wages of labour are rising 
throughout the country you will get pri- 
vate soldiers to serve you for the pre- 
sent pay? Is anybody so blind and 
fatuous as to believe that these Esti- 
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mates represent in any way the cost 
which the country will be called upon 
to bear forthis new scheme? Well, so 
much for retirement. Now, how are we 
to grant commissions? I have never 
been a great admirer of that Chinese 
puzzle, the competitive system; but in 
the Army it is impossible to find by 
competition men who are fitted for 
officers ; for these are qualities, at which 
many of my hon. Friends around me 
may stare, that are of great consequence 
and value in an officer. A quick eye, 
and power to ride across country, such 
as is possessed by my hon. Friend the 
gallant Member for Tipperary (Colonel 
White)—a good horseman — these are 
all things to be looked to. Mark you, in 
the Prussian Army they will not have a 
man who cannot ride. These are things 
to be looked to, particularly as by the 
Bill nine men out of ten can never rise 
beyond the rank of captain. You want 
men who can go through regular routine 
duty; you do not want genius. You 
want good, strong, able-bodied men who 
can ride across country. Such a man is 
likely to be a good officer. Is there 
any authority for this competitive system 
which is about to be introduced into the 
Army? I have heard Lord Grey quoted 
on this question, and what was the noble 
Lord’s answer, before the Commission of 
1856, as to examinations, and particularly 
as to competitive examinations for offi- 
cers? He said— 

“ You test nething but the acquirements of a 
man by examination. What you want in an officer, 
far more than acquirements, is that he should pos- 
sess certain moral qualities, such as courage, high 
spirit, energy, the feeling of a gentleman, and the 
power of thinking and acting for himself. These 
cannot be tested by examination.” 
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He goes on to say— 

“The system of cramming weakens the powers 
of the mind. The consequence is that, in the 
opinion of eminent Frenchmen, there is a very 
serious increase of brain disease among the 
young.” 

That has been exemplified very fully in 
the French Army, where there is a com- 
petitive examination for officers. I do 
not think we ought to go to France 
for a system of obtaining officers, al- 
though you have gone there for a system 
of transport and supply. What was 
Sir George Lewis’s opinion of the com- 
petitive system? It is so terse that I 
may be allowed to quote it, and it will 
come home, I am sure, to hon. Gentle- 
men around me, who have all read suffi- 
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cient of the history of this country to 
know who Sir George Lewis was. He 
said of competitive examination— 

“Look to the points and paces of the steed, 
but do not rest the choice of a coach horse on 
the issue of a race, for the simple reason that 
we do not want racers in harness.” 


So much for competitive examination, a 
system which would have plucked Mar!- 
borough, puzzled Wolfe, and probably 
turned back Wellington. I will now say 
a few words about the artillery, because 
I desire to go through the Bill succinctly. 
We are told that we have, or that we 
can have, an Army of 400,000 men— 
that is, we have a Regular Army of 
112,000, we have 189,000 Militiamen, 
and we have the Volunteers, but we 
have only artillery for the 112,000 men. 
But I say, we-do not want an Army of 
400,000 men. Why put that in the fore- 
ground? and if you do, why should you 
deceive hon. Gentlemen when you know 
you have not artillery, which is most 
necessary for an Army? How have all 
the recent great actions between the 
French and the Prussians been gained ? 
Not only by the efficiency of the Prus- 
sian men, but also by the superiority of 
their artillery. What is the state of our 
artillery service? I asked a Question a 
few days ago about new batteries of 
bronze guns. We were told the other 


|day that bronze guns were not to be 


made, because there had been some 
failure in the casting. I have taken 
some trouble to inform myself on this 
subject, and I say that, in the opinion 
of all the scientific men of the present 
day, bronze is not the metal of which a 
gun would be made by anyone who had 
any experience as a civil or military 
engineer. The metal of which I believe 
the gun of the future will be made, is 
the Whitworth metal; but Mr. Whit- 
worth, who is a scientific engineer, has 
not a chance. Again, you are going 
back to the old system of muzzle-loaders ; 
but is the right hon. Gentleman aware 
that at this moment there is a breech- 
loader invented, of the most simple con- 
struction, which, in my heart and con- 
science, I believe will be the gun of the 
future. The right hon. Gentleman takes 
credit for his 35-ton gun, which is not 
yet proved, and for his 16-pounders, 
only two of which are in existence ; but 
I want to know how he proposes to in- 
crease the field artillery? He said we 
have added to our field artillery ; but the 
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Surveyor General of Ordnance wholly 
omitted any allusion to that most im- 
portant branch of the service, and did 
not mention the state of the artillery at 
all. After he had taken a farewell of 
the Army he seemed so overcome that 
he gave up all the rest. How is it pro- 
posed to constitute the field artillery ? Is 
it to be done at the expense of the gar- 
rison artillery? but all who have any 
knowledge of the service know that a 
garrison artilleryman is a very highly 
instructed man, and when you make 
enormous guns you require a highly 
scientific man to work them. The gar- 
rison artillerymen at Plymouth are now 
employed in mounting and dismounting 
those large guns. The garrison artil- 
lerymen require to be highly scientific 
men; they require a knowledge and a 
speciality entirely of itself; but it is 
proposed to take away all such men and 
make them into field artillerymen. What 
is proposed as regards the horse artil- 
lery? It is proposed to take five bat- 
teries of horse artillery from the Indian 
Army and to add an additional battery. 
That question of the Indian Army is a 
question which looms very darkly. I 
want to know how, with a system of 
short enlistment, you propose to keep up 
that Indian Army. I am not content 
with this Bill, which is an Army Regu- 
lation Bill for our home establishment, 
for I want to know how the Army of the 
future in India is to be created. I have 
shown you what are the horse and field 
artillery; now, what are your Reserve 
batteries ? I believe the right hon. 
Gentleman proposes 12 batteries of six 
guns each. That will give him 72 guns. 
He has the guns and carriages; but 
where are the gunners and drivers to 
come from? They cannot be provided 
inaday. The whole question of artil- 
lery is shunted aside, and there is no 
provision for retirement, which I think 
is one of the most important things the 
House of Commons can consider. So 
much for the horse, the foot, and the 
dragoons. As to the cavalry, I shall not 
rightly understand what the right hon. 
Gentleman intends to do until the House 
goes into Committee on the Bill. We 
now come to the auxiliary forces and the 
question of Reserve, and I would ask 
any hon. Gentleman who is at all con- 
versant with the Militia—‘“‘ Is there any- 
thing in this Bill which tends to make 
that force a Reserve for the Army?” It 
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is true that the third part of the Bill 
deals with what are called the auxiliary 
forces. It provides that Lords Lieu- 
tenant are not to make nominations; at 
least, not publicly. You have certain 
field officers on the Staff who are to 
supervise certain districts. That will end 
in being a job for certain field officers. 
Then you have an extension of drill, 
which is very well as far as it goes, but 
it will not make a soldier or even a Mi- 
litiaman efficient. Has any hon. Mem- 
ber looked at those question which were 
put to the commanding officers of Militia 
regiments ? Question No. 5 asks— 
‘What will be the effect of this in- 
creased system of drill?” Half the 
officers in England and Wales reply 
that it will be against recruiting for 
Militia, and a large proportion of the 
officers of Militia regiments in Scotland 
and Ireland say the same thing. I say, 
as for a Reserve, we have no Reserve. 
The right hon. Gentleman only proposes 
to take money for 9,000 men as a first- 
class Reserve, and yet this is called a 
Bill for placing the country in a state of 
security. We have heard something of 
camps of instruction, and if you are to 
make the Militia at all effective you 
must send them to camps of instruction, 
You might just as well attempt to make 
an Admiral at Virginia Water as to 
make a Militiaman at all efficient with- 
out sending him to a camp of instruction. 
I see no proposition to send Militiamen 
to camps of instruction in the Bill. The 
sensible thing would be to embody each 
regiment of Militia for six months 
once in every five years, and that would 
embody one-tenth of the Militia at the 
same cost as the Regular Army. With- 
out going as far as the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Nottingham (Mr. A. 
Herbert), who would not only sweep 
away the Army of the past, but every- 
thing in the future, except in the shape 
of a policeman, I think it would be 
wiser to rely much more upon the Militia 
and to bring it to the fore much more 
than you are doing by this Bill. What 
does ‘‘ Army regulation” mean? This 
Bill is nothing more nor less than a Bill 
for the abolition of purchase ; but what 
Army re-organization really means is 
having an efficient practical military officer 
in the Cabinet. While you have a man, 
however able, moved about to so many 
Offices, knowing the business of every- 
one—and that seems to be the princi- 
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ple on which Government is now con- 
ducted—while you have a mere civilian 
at the head, what can you expect? In 
my opinion one of the greatest mistakes 
that was ever made by this House was 
the abolition of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. Up to 1828 the Master General 
of the Ordnance was always a distin- 

uished officer, and generally in the 

abinet. You abolished that post con- 
trary to the advice of the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Sir James Graham, as you 
were then beginning what was called 
an ‘‘Army consolidation” scheme. If you 
are to have Army re-organization, you 
ought to have a military man in the 
Cabinet, though I do not want him to 
interfere in other questions. I know that 
Army reformers have now a difficulty of 
getting into Parliament. Contagious 
diseases keep them out. Let us, how- 
ever, see what has happened. In 15 
years you have had seven different Se- 
cretaries of State at War, and of those 
seven only two have been men connected 
with the Army. What has been the 
consequence? You have gone on from 
blunder to blunder ; you have gone on 
with your civil administration, always 
getting into scrapes, from the time of the 
famous green coffee being sent to the 
troops in the Crimea. Who was it that 
sent that green coffee to the troops? A 
military man? No; a civilian at the 
Treasury. [‘‘Name!”] I donot name 
him; I do not know who it was. ‘Oh, 
no, we never mention him!” At any 
rate it is the. civilian administration of 
your Army that always breaks down, 
not your military or your regimental 
system. Only see what has happened in 
this attempted consolidation at the War 
Office. During the last 12 years there 
have been 17 Royal Commissions, 18 
Select Committees, 19 Committees of 
officers in the War Office, besides 35 
Committees of other officers, to consider 
the re-organization of the Department. 
What can be more ridiculous? It is be- 
cause I deprecate what the Surveyor 
General of the Ordnance called spasmo- 
dic efforts at Army Reform; it is be- 
cause I believe this Bill not to be a Bill 
of efficient economy or efficient defence ; 
more than all, it is because I believe the 
Bill will not place this country in a state 
of permanent security, that I shall not 
vote for the Amendment of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Berkshire (Colonel 
Loyd Lindsay), but shall support a direct 
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Motion, that this Bill be not read a 
second time. 

CotoneL JERVIS said, there was no 
man on the Opposition side of the House 
who would not have given his best assist- 
ance to the Government in the attempt 
to promote a Bill for the real re-organi- 
zation of the Army. But the measure 
they had introduced was one of so ex- 
traordinary a character, that without 
supporting the interests of one class of 
officers, but acting simply in the public 
interests, he thought it could not possibly 
be allowed to pass. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had told the House plainly 
and distinctly that the whole front of 
this Bill was to do away with the pur- 
chase system in the Army at large, and 
to amalgamate the field, Militia, and 
Volunteer forces. Well, he supposed 
they would do away with the purchase 
system, and he had consequently to ask 
how they meant to officer the Militia and 
Volunteers. To the questions which 
had been put from the Conservative side 
of the House there had been no reply 
from the Treasury Bench. Questions 
had been asked and asked again, in a 
bond fide spirit, as to the cost of abolition 
coupled with that of retirement, and if 
Members could only find out what the 
Treasury Bench thought, they would be 
able to make up their minds on the sub- 
ject. But Her Majesty’s Government 
would not say what they meant to do, 
and it was evident they were determined 
to carry the Bill by the mere strength of 
votes. If Government would not say 
what they knew or meant to do, it fell to 
the lot of independent Members to come 
forward and give what information they 
were able to furnish. The Secretary for 
War had stated that he could not state 
what would be the expense of his 
scheme; but there were records in the 
War Office which would have enabled 
him to state very exactly what the expen- 
diture would be. There were very good 
data for stating the effect of his scheme 
from the Army Estimates; there was, 
first of all, the Vote for the Marines ; 
another way of testing it was with re- 
ference to the Ordnance corps, and there 
was a further calculation that could be 
made from the Estimates placed before 
the House from the India Office. Well, 
he had to ask what Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was going to give in exchange 
for the very large sums the country was 
asked to pay in connection with this 
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scheme. There had been no answer 
whatever to this; but they were told 
that, if it was agreed to, the military 
forces of the country would be put in the 
most perfect order. What was the case, 
however? Not only were the forces not 
placed in order, but they were placed in 
no order whatever. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for War not 
only coolly disposed of the whole thing, 
but stated further, with reference to the 
artillery, that he had got a proportion of 
something like 336 guns for his 112,000 
men. He (Colonel Jervis) called the 
attention of the Surveyor General of 
Ordnance (Sir Henry Storks) and the 
Financial Secretary (Captain Vivian) to 
this fact. But was it the fact that we 
had got artillery for that number of 
men? A certain number of guns and a 
certain number of waggons could be 
turned out, but these guns and waggons 
did not improve by being in the field; 
they were quite as good in store. What 
we wanted in a campaign was a number 
of experienced gunners and drivers. 
Now, at present, they had neither gun- 
ners nor drivers to man more than four 
guns out of the sixin every battery. The 
right hon. and gallant officer the Sur- 
veyor General was smiling, but he would 
give him facts; and he thought it was 
no laughing matter for the country to be 
in this state. Did he suppose that the 
French and Prussian authorities did not 
know thororougly the exact state in 
which the ordnance was? Did he sup- 
pose that by coming to that House, 
and throwing dust in the eyes of the 
English people, they would succeed in 
throwing dust in the eyes of France 
or Prussia? He would not say a word 
about the 72 guns which the Secretary 
of State for War had sdid belonged 
to the depot, but would simply refer to 
those batteries that made up his total of 
336 guns., It was absurd for the Go- 
vernment to say that they had 336 
guns ready for service, when they had 
not gunners or drivers for a much 
smaller force. The state in which the 
artillery was might be shown by the fact 
that, if a force of artillery were required 
to march from Aldershot to a station at 
no great distance, it would be found 
necessary to break up three batteries to 
make a single battery. The House had 
been told that the country was to be 
divided into districts, in each of which 
about 20,000 Volunteers, Militia, and 
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Regulars were to be formed into bodies 
in order to be drilled and paraded, and 
to receive instructions. In point of fact, 
however, there was no part of the 
country where accommodation could be 
found for so large a number of men. 
Indeed, it was clearly enough shown by 
a Return presented to Parliament in 
June, 1867, on the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Louth (Mr. O’Reilly Dease) 
that in the whole country there was not 
barrack accommodation for more than 
130,000 men, and that in no part of 
England where troops could be as- 
sembled together, with the exception of 
Aldershot, Plymouth, and Portsmouth, 
was there barrack accommodation for 
more than 5,000 men. This deficiency 
of accommodation must be well known 
to the authorities at the War Office ; but 
he had looked in vain for any indication 
in the Estimates that the Government 
really intended to carry out this portion 
of the scheme. It was not proposed 
to take a single farthing for the pur- 
pose of providing the necessary ac- 
commodation, even in huts, in any one 
of the seven districts into which Eng- 
land was to be divided. He had 
always objected to the abolition of the 
purchase system unless a satisfactory 
scheme could be devised for the pay- 
ment and retirement of officers. Now, 
there was one clause in the Bill to which 
he wished to draw the particular atten- 
tion of the Financial Secretary, and of 
the officers belonging to purchase corps. 
A body of Commissioners were about to 
be created, who were to take into con- 
sideration the various claims brought 
under their notice, including claims in 
respect of extra purchase money. He 
wished to know whether the Commis- 
sioners were to act on the principle 
which had been applied to the East 
Indian officers? If the Government in- 
tended to act upon a similar principle in 
both cases, the Government seemed to 
be holding out hopes which they never 
intended to fulfil. He desired to hear 
what was the intention of the Govern- 
ment in this matter. In Clause 4 an 
attempt was made to legalize a most 
illegal act which had been done by the 
India Office, and under which the inte- 
rests of the officers had been wofully 
sacrificed. Was the offer of the Govern- 
ment to be a bond fide one, or was it to 
be clogged with clauses enabling the 
Commissioners to overthrow the just 
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expectations of the officers? The Sur- 
veyor General of the Ordnance might, 
perhaps, think he was raising a mere 
shadow of an objection; but he remem- 
bered that when, not very many years 
ago, the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) moved 
the insertion of a clause in a Bill with a 
view to obtain the recognition of a cer- 
tain body of men, the then Secretary of 
State for India put on a look of blank 
astonishment and assured the House that 
they might have trusted to his honour. 
The clause was inserted, however ; but 
the very next day despatches were sent 
to India to render nugatory the very 
clause to which the Secretary of State 
had been a party. Within his memory 
a difficulty arose with regard to ex- 
changes between officers in the Militia 
and the Regular Army, which might 
and probably would occur again if this 
Bill became law. The Tipperary Artil- 
lery Militia and the Royal Artillery had 
been quartered together, and the greatest 
harmony prevailed; but when a few 
years ago a proposal was made to trans- 
fer certain officers from the Militia to 
the Regular force, it called into imme- 
diate existence feelings of bitter hatred 
and thorough disgust on both sides, from 
the senior officer down to the drummer- 
boy, which would not, he believed, have 
abated by the present time if the pro- 
posal had been carried into effect. They 
had heard so much about the principle 
of selection, the making of confiden- 
tial reports as to the character, effi- 
ciency, and so forth, of officers, that he 
should have liked a little more informa- 
tion on the point than had been vouch- 
safed by'the Secretary of State. Perhaps, 
however, the right hon. Gentleman was 
no better informed than was one of his 
predecessors, who, though learned in 
many other respects, had to have the 
difference between muzzle-loading and 
breech -loading guns elaborately ex- 
plained to him, and, by way of return- 
ing the compliment, told his informant 
that bayonets were so called from the 
fact that they were first made at Bayonne. 
If the Secretary of State did not possess 
the information, the Surveyor of Ord- 
nance might and ought to have in- 
formed the House that confidential re- 
ports, giving the most minute details re- 
garding the efficiency and personal cha- 
racter of officers, were regularly made 
and acted upon by the Commander-in- 
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Chief when considering cases of promo- 
tion under the present system. The only 
reason he could imagine for the Govern- 
ment withholding this information was 
that they wished to do nothing which 
would render the rejection of the system 
of selection probable. What would be 
the working of the system? The Secre- 
tary of State said that when an officer 
was passed over he would take the hint 
and retire from the service. Perhaps 
so; but if purchase was abolished, what 
would he have to retire upon? He 
would, when he thought himself harshly 
treated, have to submit tamely or to 
leave the service, and give up all its ad- 
vantages without any recompense what- 
ever. He should like a frank answer 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the question whether it was in- 
tended to adopt this system, or to place 
officers who were passed over on half- 
pay, or, in fact, how they intended to 
deal with this very difficult branch of 
the subject. Half-pay was given as a 
reward for past and a retainer for future 
services, and he, for one, could never 
sanction so great a violation of the prin- 
ciple on which half-pay was based as a 
proposal to place on the half-pay list 
officers whom the Commander-in-Chief 
considered unfit to serve the Crown on 
active service. He did not believe any 
hon. Member in the House would oppose 
any plan of real Army re-organization ; 
but they could not consent to accept the 
plan of a Government, Members of 
which avowed that they did not under- 
stand the question. He held that the 
conduct of the Government in this mat- 
ter was most unjust. In the first place 
the Government insulted men who had 
been 20 years in the military service, 
and he would now ask what the Govern- 
ment was going todo? With reference 
to this matter he should recommend the 
Financial Secretary of the War Depart- 
ment to read over the debate which had 
taken place on a kindred subject in 
1796. Further, he had to say that, on 
the part of his constituents, he com- 
plained of the conduct of the Govern- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War had denied 
that there was an intention of creating 
anything but a voluntary Militia. The 
Under Secretary for War (Lord North- 
brook), who had spoken in “another 
place,” made an objection against con- 
seription, and yet he (Colonel Jervis) 
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found in this Bill clause upon clause to 
enforee conscription, not by tonsent of 
Parliament, but during the Recess, 
whenever the Privy Council might hold 
that an emergency had arisen. Last 
year the First Lord of the Treasury 
brought forward a Bill enabling Parlia- 
ment to be called together, in case of 
necessity, within seven days. He thought 
this obviated any necessity for such a 
power being placed in the hands of the 
Privy Council. He had, therefore, given 
Notice of his intention to move, in Com- 
mittee, the omission of this provision. 
He did not do this with a view of pre- 
judging the question of balloting for the 
Militia, but because he objected to the 
Government having the power of en- 
forcing the Ballot in this free country, 
when opportunity was given for Parlia- 
ment being called together within so 
short a period. On the whole he should 
vote against the measure at its present 
stage, on the broad ground that the 
Government had given no satisfactory 
assurances as to what they intended 
doing after their sweeping proposals had 
been accepted by Parliament. 

Srr TOLLEMACHE SINCLAIR said, 
that, whatever else was done, care should 
be taken that, either by agreeing to the 
Bill in its entirety, or by introducing 
into it Amendments as further conside- 
ration showed to be necessary, such a 
system of retirement should be framed 
as would prevent promotion being mate- 
rially slower in the future than it is at 
present. The Bill would confer immense 
financial advantages on officers now hold- 
ing commissions in the service. An en- 
sign would receive £17 10s. on being 
appointed lieutenant, a lieutenant would 
receive £80 on gaining his company, a 
captain would get £125 on attaining his 
majority, and a major would receive £140 
when he became lieutenant-colonel. With 
regard to the officers who might enter 
the service hereafter, ensigns would gain 
£22 10s., lieutenants £40, eaptains £125, 
majors £250, and lieutenant - colonels 
£400. In addition to the advantages 
which officers would reap from the Go- 
vernment Bill, there was this further im- 
mense advantage which had been over- 
looked in the debate — that henceforth 
married officers would be relieved from 
the necessity of insuring their lives to 
secure an amount of provision to their 
widows and families. The Government, 
by relieving married officers from that 
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necessity, would practically almost double 
their pay. It was said that the purchase 
system was an advantage to non-pur- 
chase officers. So far from its being an 
advantage to them he believed it re- 
tarded their promotion. But even if it 
could be proved to be an advantage to 
them, he believed they would rather 
have their promotion somewhat retarded 
than see rich junior officers repeatedly 
jump over their heads. He had been a 
non-purchase officer, and he knew some- 
thing of the mortifications, the anxieties, 
and the disappointments of non-purchase 
officers. However conscious of military 
ability a non-purchase officer might be, 
however attached he might be to his pro- 
fession, however anxious to continue to 
serve his country, he had only the cruel 
alternative before him of giving up his 
profession or sacrificing his family if he 
was a married man. Under the present 
system we were deprived of the services 
not only of very poor men, who had 
never been able to purchase any com- 
mission, but also of the services of men 
of moderate means. We were deprived 
of the services of Von Moltkes and Von 
Blumenthals, in order that some rich 
men might obtain the means of destroy- 
ing regiments and losing battles. He 
thought that purchase should be abo- 
lished at once instead of spreading the 
payment over 20 or 30 years. He had 
no doubt, from inquiries he had made, 
that officers in the Army would gladly 
accept immediate payment of the regu- 
lation price, and would renounce all claim 
to the over-regulation price. He be- 
lieved that would be the fairest to the 
officers, and the most economical to the 
country. An hon. Member estimated 
the cost of abolishing the purchase sys- 
tem at £11,000,000; but the Govern- 
ment were of opinion that by spreading 
the payment over 20 years it might be 
reduced to £8,000,000. How was it to 
be so reduced? By depriving a colonel 
of the Army of his commission, by de- 
priving an officer who retired on full- 
pay of his commission, by depriving a 
widow and orphans of the commission 
of an officer who died but was not killed 
in battle. He did not think it right to 
deprive any of these persons of a vested 
right which they ought to possess. The 
Government, instead of paying the over- 
regulation price and depriving those per- 
sons of their rights, should, on the con- 
trary, pay them their due. Under the 
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present system when an officer was killed 
in battle his widow was paid not the 
over-regulation price but the regulation 
price only. He thought that the living 
officer did not deserve so much conside- 
ration as the widow and children of a 
man who had poured out his heart’s 
blood for his country. He thought in 
this respect that they ought to imitate 
the practice observed in the Prussian 
Army—namely, that the widow of an 
officer who was killed in battle should 
have a pension, in addition to other ad- 
vantages. He proposed to raise the 
£8,000,000 for the abolition of the pur- 
chase system in Terminable Annuities at 
5 per cent for 35 years. That process 
would cost about £400,000 a-year; but 
he understood the plan of the Govern- 
ment would cost £500,000 a-year. There- 
fore, by adopting his proposal a saving 
of £100,000 a-year to the country would 
be effected, and the officers would gain 
£160,000 because they would be able to 
make profit to that amount by investing 
their money. A captain who received 
£1,800 for his commission, if he could 
remain six years and a-half in the ser- 
vice, would be recouped the entire 
amount of the over-regulation price. 
The fault of the present system was, 
that a poor officer, who could not pay 
regulation price, was compelled to allow 
other officers to leap over his head. The 
great grievance of the Bill was this— 
that when a. major left his regiment the 
senior captain, if not selected, would be 
degraded in the opinion of his brother 
officers, and even of the soldiers of his 
company. He had a strong feeling for 
an officer in such a position, who might 
have served his country with ability and 
distinction, but might not be up to a 
certain ideal standard:ef perfection. In 
the Indian service, as he understood, the 
custom was to take the lieutenant-colo- 
nel not from the major of the regiment, 
but from the roster of majors. He would 
propose that the same system should be 
adopted with respect to the majority— 
that there should be a roster of captains, 
and that the major should be chosen 
from the roster, the principle of selection 
being carried out to the fullest extent. 
If it were understood that the senior 
captain of the regiment was ineligible 
as major, his feelings would be spared, 
and he would not be humiliated either 
in his own opinion or in that of the 
officers of his regiment. With regard 
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to the Ballot, if we were under the ne- 
cessity of adopting it, he would say that 
while, on the one hand, many men were 
not qualified to serve their country in 
the Militia, and the taking of an em- 
ployer of 1,000 hands from his business 
might be attended with the very worst 
consequences, as it might throw great 
numbers of people out of employment, 
the French system, on the other hand, 
was most unfair, because the price of 
exemption was the same for the rich 
man and the poor man. The result was 
that the small fish were caught, while 
the large fish broke through the net. 
What he would suggest was that a tenth 
of the income should be the price of ex- 
emption in each case, that a labouring 
man who might be supposed to earn £40 
a-year should pay £4, while the man 
who had £10,000 a-year should pay 
£1,000. In that way we should have a 
system which would be satisfactory to 
the country and to all parties. 

Lorp GEORGE MANNERS observed 
that there were few Members who had 
had the honour of a seat in the House 
as long as he had, who had occupied so 
little of the public time, and partly on 
that account, and partly because he felt 
most strongly the vast importance of the 
question before the House, he ventured 
to ask the attention of the House for 
a few moments whilst he endeavoured 
briefly to state the reasons which would 
govern his vote. He should endeavour 
to divest himself of all professional or 
party feeling whilst considering this sub- 
ject, although he had served for 25 years 
on full pay in the Army. If, in the first 
instance, he dealt with the purchase sys- 
tem, it was not because he thought it a 
point of the first importance—in that 
respect he agreed with the noble Lord 
the Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho) that its importance was of a se- 
condary nature—but because it was more 
immediately referred to in the Amend- 
ment before the House, and occupied the 
first and largest place in the scheme of 
the Government. He was not there to 
advocate the theory of purchase. If we 
were about for the first time to construct 
our military system, it would not enter 
into his mind, or the mind of any man, 
to devise the system of purchase. But 
that was not our case. We found our- 
selves in this position: we had to ask 
ourselves the question whether we should 
abolish a system which hdd existed for 
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200 years—which had ‘‘ grown with our 
growth and strengthened with our 
strength”—under which our great mili- 
tary successes had been achieved, and 
this country had grown to such a pitch 
of greatness as to make it—let hon. 
Gentlemen opposite say what they would 
—the envy of the world. He did not 
intend to ask the House to go with him 
into any details with regard to regula- 
tion, or over-regulation. Whatever was 
the right thing let us do it. The coun- 
try was rich enough; and even if she 
should make herself poor to do the right 
thing, let it be done. But he did not 
feel that he would be justified in calling 
on his constituents to bear a heavy 
burden for the abolition of the purchase 
system, until they had fuller information 
from the Government not only as to 
what would be the cost, immediate and 
prospective, but also upon what system 
the higher grades of our Army were 
for the future to be filled, and upon 
what plan the intended retirements 
should be effected ; or, as it was put the 
other night by the right hon. Member 
for Droitwich (Sir John Pakington), how 
a man was to get into the Army, and 
how he was to get out of it. We had 
been dimly told that the future appoint- 
ment of officers to the higher grades 
in our battalions was to be by some 
system of selection; and his right hon. 
and gallant Friend the Surveyor Gene- 
ral of the Ordnance (Sir Henry Storks) 
the other night told the House that 
he did not see any difficulty in carry- 
ing it out. That was reassuring, and 
it was time the House should be re- 
assured. It was the first reassuring 
word upon the question that had been 
heard in that House. But it was not so 
long since they had been told by the 
Secretary of State, in introducing the 
Army Estimates, that the question of 
selection was one of the most difficult 
problems with which a man could be 
confronted, and they knew that His 
Royal Highness the General Command- 
ing-in-Chief some years ago expressed 
an opinion that it was altogether im- 
practicable; and though His Royal High- 
ness, prompted by that devotion to the 
public service which was one of his cha- 
racteristics, had since seen fit to modify 
that opinion, it was, he believed, a 
matter of perfect notoriety that that dis- 
. tinguished Officer looked upon the pro- 
posed system with very great disfavour. 
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Now, when it was a question of adopting 
a system of this sort, it might be useful 
to see what its results had been where it 
had been applied. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Droitwich, who 
had filled with distinction the two im- 
portant offices of First Lord of the 
Admiralty and Secretary of State for 
War, warned the House the other night, 
from his experience at the Admiralty, 
against adopting any system of selection 
in the Army. There was a passage in 
one of the Duke of Wellington’s de- 
spatches which might have some little 
bearing on this matter. He would quote 
it from memory; but he had read the 
passage so often that he should probably 
quote it correctly. The passage occurred 
in a despatch to Lord Bathurst, Secre- 
tary of State for War, within seven days 
after the Battle of Waterloo. The Duke 
said— 

“I suppose I am commanding, always excepting 
my old Spanish infantry, the worst troops—the 
worst equipped and with the worst Staff—that 
ever were got together.” 

What was the lesson to be drawn from 
that? It was that the Duke’s old 
Spanish infantry, as he called them, 
trained and disciplined on the regi- 
mental system, had won the Battle of 
Waterloo. The Duke said that the Army 
was ‘‘the worst equipped.”” Who could 
have equipped that Army but officers 
chosen by selection? And he had the 
worst Staff. How was that Staff ap- 
pointed? By selection. Then the Duke 
went on to say that ‘‘——,” evidently 
a Staff officer of high rank, ‘“‘ knows no 
more of his duty than a child, and I 
am obliged to do it for him.” How had 
that officer of high rank been appointed ? 
By selection. Indeed, hon. Gentlemen, 
in looking back into history, would find 
innumerable instances in which the right 
man had not been chosen, and in which 
disgrace had been warded off only: by 
the tenacity, courage, and discipline of 
our troops. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman the Member for Berkshire (Colo- 
nel Loyd Lindsay) had referred, in glow- 
ing terms, the other night to the great 
feat of arms at Balaklava, and it struck 
him that something like that which 
the French would call a ‘‘ sensation” 
had pervaded the ranks of hon. Gen- 
tlemen sitting on the Benches opposite, 
as they thought of the errors which might 
be committed under our present military 
system. What had passed through his 
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own mind, however, was how it could 
have happened that an officer could have 
been appointed to an important post 
who could give so fatal an order as 
one which might have compromised our 
whole Army; for he was, he thought, 
justified in saying that the blame did not 
lay with Lord Raglan. Taking all these 
things into consideration, the House 
would no doubt feel that a system of 
selection ought to be looked upon with 
great suspicion. The hon. Member for 
Nottingham (Mr. A. Herbert) had the 
other night sketched a scheme of se- 
lection under which officers would be 
chosen by a Board of general officers ; 
but how, he would ask, could such a 
Board examine into the merits of a 
major stationed at Bermuda or Hong 
Kong? Falstaff complained that when 
he sent to a mercer’s for 22 yards of 
satin he sent him back nothing but 
‘‘security.” Well, he (Lord George 
Manners) complained that the Govern- 
ment, when the country demanded se- 
curity, had given it nothing but selec- 
tion; and he would say with Falstaff 
that ‘‘he would as soon put ratsbane in 
his mouth” as selection. As to the 
question of retirement, he would merely 
say that the House was entirely in the 
dark with respect to the cost of the Go- 
vernment proposal. With regard to en- 
trances into the Army, it was stated that 
first commissions were to be put up to 
competition, so that the services of the 
best brains in the country might be en- 
listed. He was the last man to under- 
rate the value of brains. But how, he 
should like to know, could it be expected 
that the best brains in the country would 
be secured for the service for a pay- 
ment of 5s. 3d. a-day—the wages of a 
journeyman carpenter—out of which the 
officer would have to pay for his uni- 
form, and contribute largely to the main- 
tenance of the regimental band. Again, 
how was a really efficient officer to 
be obtained for the cavalry for 8s. a- 
day, out of which he would have to fur- 
nish himself with two chargers, and be 
subject to a deduction for their keep? 
It was quite clear, he thought, the House 
had a right to much fuller information 
as to the ultimate cost of the Govern- 
ment proposals before giving to them 
its assent. He wished, in the next place, 
to say a few words on the remaining 
parts of the Bill. He was grievously 
disappointed at the security which it 
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provided for the country. What, in his 
opinion, was required was an immediate 
Reserve; and that he saw no chance of 
obtaining, for it would be many years 
before any considerable Reserve would be 
available under the Government scheme. 
We did not stand in need, he believed, 
of any considerable increase in the Army 
generally ; but a considerable increase 
of the Artillery was demanded, while it 
was highly expedient that the Militia 
should be placed on a better footing. 
For that purpose he would be prepared 
to have recourse to the Ballot, though 
not such a Ballot as had been sketched 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for War, for it would be intolerable 


‘to take from a gigantic mercantile insti- 


tution, for example, a man of 35 years 
of age who might be its whole moving 
power. What he should like to see done 
was to have a fixed number decided on 
for the Militia, and that every man who 
arrived at the age of 19 should be liable 
to be balloted for, and that without any, 
except the most necessary, exemptions. 
One of the grounds of exemption might 
be that a man was an efficient Volunteer, 
and he saw no good reason why—if the 
Education Bill of last year was properly 
utilized—a youth of 19 should not be in 
a position to take himself out of the 
operation of the Ballot by being an 
efficient Volunteer. The Militia, too, in 
his opinion, ought never to be allowed 
to assemble in the county towns for 
training ; but, the country being divided 
into military districts, should be sent 
away six months from the Ist of October 
for training in camp. By that means 
we should not only have the advantage 
of securing a great number of trained 
men who would be ready on the shortest 
notice for the defence of the country, 
but we should relieve the labour market 
at a season at which employment was 
obtained with’ the greatest difficulty. 
He had himself boys who were growing 
up to manhood, and he should wish for 
them nothing better than that, at that 
time of life, they should receive six 
months’ training, under good instruction, 
for it would, he believed, conduce both 
to their physical and moral advantage. 
Mr. RODEN complained that the 
discussion had been too exclusively con- 
fined to the question of the abolition of 
purchase. He was surprised that the 
Representatives of the Army had not at 
once accepted the offer of the Govern- 
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ment, seeing that the over-regulation 
price was to be paid, though he could 
well understand that the country might 
raise objections to the recognition of an 
illegal payment. The offer of the Go- 
vernment was, he considered, a most 
liberal one. If not closed with now the 
opportunity would never occur again, 
but it would happen to the officers, as it 
had happened to the owners of rotten 
boroughs, who, having refused Parlia- 
ment’s liberal offer of compensation, ulti- 
mately got no compensation at all. He 
considered that the Bill was a manly 
and statesmanlike attempt to remedy 
the inefficiency of our Army, and though 
£8,000,000 was a large sum to fall on 
the heavily-burdened ratepayers of the 
country, they would pay it rather than 
permit our forces to remain in an un- 
satisfactory condition. Purchase had 
been extolled by the noble Lord oppo- 
site (Lord George Manners) because it 
gave the command in the Army to men 
who were “officers and gentlemen.” 
Well, he agreed that two-thirds of the 
officers who sprung from wealthy middle- 
class families—men whose fathers, hay- 
ing made their money in business, bought 
a commission for their sons for the sake 
of the social rank it conferred. The 
young men joined the Army with the 
intention not to remain in it, or to study 
it, or to make it the serious business of 
their lives—but as an agreeable social 
distinction, from which they retired after 
a few years, and their place was filled 
by men of the same stamp. The pur- 
chase system, therefore, could scarcely 
be recommended as calculated to attract 
the best class of officers, or to spread 
the true professional feeling through the 
ranks. He had been amazed to hear 
the Balaklava Charge adduced as an ex- 
ample of the military proficiency culti- 
vated by the purchase system. The con- 
duct of the troops was, indeed, beyond 
all praise ; they went to certain death 
in the path of duty; but what could be 
said for the officer—the General Nobody 
—who gave the order for four unsup- 
ported squadrons of cavalry to take guns 
in position, which were flanked right 
and left by batteries? It had been argued 
that the system of selection was imprac- 
ticable in the Army. Why it should be 
was not quite so clear, nor had he heard 
any sufficient reason given for the sin- 
gular fact that in no other institution 
but the English Army was the system 
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of purchase found to be the only one 
that put the right man in the right 
place. Let the House imagine, for a 
moment, the result that would follow on 
the introduction of purchase in civil and 
commercial life. How many firms would 
continue to flourish if they allowed the 
posts of the greatest responsibility to be 
monopolized by the men with the heaviest 
purses? The firm of which he was a 
partner employed a number of men equal 
to the tenth part of the British Army ; 
and it would be easy to name half-a- 
dozen Members around him whose united 
staff of employés was equal to the whole 
British Army. It was their object—in- 
deed, the very condition of success—to 
promote the most competent men, and it 
was done in the only feasible manner— 
by judicious selection. Why should that 
be impossible in the Army which was 
not only possible, but indispensable, in 
all the other pursuits of life? The truth 
was that purchase was a radically bad 
system, and the honours and distinctions 
of our Army had been achieved — not 
because of it, but in spite of it. He - 
highly approved the proposals of the 
Government for re-organizing the Army, 
especially those which would bring the 
Militia into closer connection with the 
Army, and which took the nomination 
of officers out of the hands of Lords 
Lieutenant, but he could not give his 
assent to their scheme for the Volun- 
teers. It was a most important force, 
but it had never been properly treated. 
Seeing that the Reports upon the effec- 
tive Volunteers had been uniformly so 
creditable to the force, the present pit- 
tance of 30s. or 35s. per man was a grant 
totally insufficient. Sixpence a-week to 
keep a military body in anything like 
order was entirely out of the question. 
He should advocate, as the representa- 
tive of a large commercial and manufac- 
turing city (Stoke-upon-Trent), a liberal 
grant, which, after all, would be a very 
small sum in comparison to the number 
of men it would make effective. In his 
opinion, the Volunteers should either be 
kept up effectively or let go altogether. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War was kind enough to 
remark favourably on the Artillery Volun- 
teers and their practice at Shoeburyness. 
They were under martial law for a week; 
but they practised under great disad- 
vantages. A couple of detachments from 
his (Mr. Roden’s) own corps were there, 
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and for the first time saw an Armstrong 
gun. Now, the Volunteers ought to 
be supplied with arms, whatever these 
might happen to be. He did not know 
how long it took the flying squadron to 
fly from Aldershot to Wimbledon, or 
whether the Commissariat was complete; 
but it was unreasonable to expect even 
the London Volunteers to attend on that 
occasion, when the Government would 
not pay their fares down. The Volun- 
teers, as the nucleus of our real Reserve, 
deserved more consideration. When the 
late War broke out many of the citizen 
Army who had retired came forward and 
offered to rejoin, so that, had necessity 
required, their numbers might have been 
doubled. He was opposed to the Ballot 
for the Militia, or, indeed, forced service 
of any kind. If they wanted men for 
their Army, they ought to make it worth 
the while of both officers and men, to 
enter the service. The proportion of 
guns to men had been talked about, and 
the proportion of one gun to every 300 
men had been mentioned. He, however, 
‘ could only find one gun for every 1,000 
men, and these were miserably insuffi- 
cient. Even with the additions now pro- 
posed we should have less guns than 
were taken from the French Army at 
Sedan, and far less than were captured 
at Paris. When stagnation was said to 
prevail in the Artillery, he maintained 
that there were not too many officers in 
that arm of the service ; what was wanted 
was to put these officers to work and 
give them guns. The Militia Artillery 
were without guns, but it would be worth 
while to pay them for going out six 
weeks. The Ministerial plan seemed to 
omit one important point—the training 
of boys at school. He could not see why 
boys at school should not be taught the 
use of firearms as well as Latin and 
Greek. If our public schools set the 
example by teaching drill, it would be 
followed in our parish schools, and our 
population would be early accustomed, 
like that of Switzerland, to military drill 
and the use of the rifle. He, for one, 
gave the Government great credit for 
meeting this question in a straightfor- 
ward manner, and for their courage in 
proposing so large an outlay. He should 
support the Bill, and would gladly vote 
to abolish the system of purchase in the 
Army. 

Lorp CLAUD JOHN HAMILTON 
said, that the House had now been en- 
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gaged for four hours and a-half in the 
discussion of a measure which had been 
characterized as statesmanlike and com- 
prehensive by the hon. Gentleman who 
had preceded him, and who was the first 
Gentleman who had been able to say a 
word in favour of the proposal of the 
Government. It was true the hon. 
Member for Caithness (Sir Tollemache 
Sinclair) had said a few words in its 
favour; but his support was so dubious 
that it had the effect of driving the 
whole of Her Majesty’s Government out 
of the House. He was delighted to 
hear from the speeches of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford (Mr. Osborne) and 
the noble Lord (Viscount Bury) that the 
nakedness of the measure had been re- 
vealed in its proper light. The Bill was 
a destructive, not a constructive, mea- 
sure. It pulled down much, but it built 
up very little. And yet for this Parlia- 
ment was asked to burden the taxpayers 
of this country with the enormous sum 
of £8,000,000. Now, he wished to know 
whether, after the House voted that sum, 
the Government measure would place 
the Army by this time next year, or even 
in 10 years, in a more effective position 
to defend the shores of this country 
or to assume the offensive in a foreign 
country? The Secretary for War said 
it was necessary to vote this large 
sum in order to carry out his future 
proposals with regard to the organiza- 
tion of the Army; but it had been 
asked over and over again what were 
those proposals, and to that question no 
answer had been given. The fact was, 
the Government had not made up their 
minds with respect to the ultimate or- 
ganization of the Army, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for War 
seemed perplexed with the difficulty of 
his situation, and could lay no plan on 
the Table. And yet he asked the House 
to vote away £8,000,000 absolutely in 
the dark—to stultify itself by voting this 
large sum in order to carry out a scheme 
which did not exist even in his own ima- 
gination. Before asking for so large a 
sum he ought to have placed his scheme 
before the House, stating what increase 
he intended to propose in the artillery, 
in the Commissariat Department, in the 
Medical Department ,and, above all, in 
the Land Transport Corps. Until he had 
laid a statesmanlike scheme before the 
House he could not, with any degree of 
fairness, ask it to come to a decision with 
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regard to the abolition of the system of 
purchase. He himself had no reason 
to object to the system; but if the Go- 
vernment could prove to the House 
the necessity of its abolition with a view 
to the efficiency of the Army, he, as a 
patriotic man, would sink his own feel- 
ings, and support the Government in 
any proposal for the organization of the 
forces. The hon. Member for Stoke-upon- 
Trent (Mr. Roden) had stated that it 
seemed to him an extraordinary thing 
that the officers of the Army did not 
accept a proposal which was so advan- 
tageous in a pecuniary point of view. 
Now, although they might have some 
regard for their pecuniary interests, they 
had a higher regard for the honour and 
welfare of the country, and they knew 
that the abominable system of selection 
which was to follow would strike at the 
root of the efficiency of the Army. One 
argument advanced by the Government 
against the purchase system was that it 
prevented officers of small means from 
rising to the top of their profession so 
soon as they might do. But this argu- 
ment was founded upon the assumption 
that all the officers were poor. The 
names of Clyde and Havelock had been 
mentioned as sufficient to condemn the 
system of purchase. Although the pur- 
chase system had sometimes retarded the 
promotion of a poor officer, in others it 
had been effectual in his speedy promo- 
tion. He would mention one remarkable 
case. They had all heard of the success 
of the Red River Expedition, and the 
gallant officer, Sir G. Wolseley, who 
commanded it, had received that praise 
to which he was so justly entitled. Now, 
how did Sir G. Wolseley obtain his pro- 
motion? He entered as an ensign in 
the 90th Foot in March, 1852. In May, 
1853, he became lieutenant ; in January, 
1855, he became captain; in March, 
1858, he became major; in April, 1859, 
lieutenant-colonel; and in June, 1860, 
colonel; and in the whole of that pro- 
motion, rising with surprising rapidity 
to almost the head of his profession, he 
did not spend one farthing. The right 
hon. and gallant Officer the Surveyor 
General, in his eagerness to get up a 
case the other night against the system 
which had done him so much service, 
said he had purchased over four lieu- 
tenants and four captains; but if he had 
not done so his career never would, in 
all probability, have run on as it had 
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done. The country would have been 
deprived of his services at Corfu and 
Malta, and that House would probably 
never have had the benefit of his pre- 
sence. That certainly was a most un- 
fortunate argument in favour of the 
abolition of the purchase system. A 
great deal had been said about the regi- 
mental system, and that system was one 
on which the efficiency of the Army 
greatly depended, and it was in conse- 
quence of the favour with which he re- 
garded that system that he was so adverse 
to the scheme of the Government. No 
civilian could really understand the 
benefits of the regimental system. The 
kindly social relations extending from 
officers to men—the almost brotherly 
love which existed among the officers of 
a regiment, tending to leaven the whole 
regiment throughout with that wonder- 
ful esprit de corps which had become the 
admiration of Europe—apply to that 
state of things the proposed system of 
selection, and the whole of this mutual 
confidence between officers would be 
changed to mutual distrust; and conten- 
tion, heart-burning, angry rivalries, ill- 
feeling, would undermine the morale of 
the regiment, and in time prove de- 
structive to the regimental system itself. 
It would reduce all the regiments of 
the Army to one uniform level, de- 
grading their officers into paid machines 
without esprit de corps, each endeavour- 
ing to make the most money he could 
out of the service. With respect to the 
system of general promotion, he could 
imagine nothing more likely to upset the 
efficiency of the Army. How could they 
expect a young officer to take the in- 
terest he did in his regiment, to gain 
the friendship of all the officers, to look 
after the health and happiness of the 
men, when he knew that by law he 
would be for ever precluded from com- 
manding that regiment? Whatever 
might be done, he trusted that for the 
sake of the welfare of the Army and the 
country the system of general Army pro- 
motion above the rank of captain would 
never receive the sanction of Parliament. 
He did not stand up as an out-and-out 
defender of the officers of the Army, for 
complaints of inefficiency had sometimes 
been made on good grounds; but he 
contended that the purchase system had 
nothing to do with the efficiency of the 
Army. The officers always did what 
was expected of them. The great fault 
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was that no more was expected from 
them. If more was required of them 
they would be ready to do it. This isa 
subject the House ought to consider. 
How did a young man enter the Army? 
He got his name on the list of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and went to Chelsea— 
for what—to be examined. He might 
as well be examined for B.A. Not one 
of the subjects of his examination had 
any reference to his future profession. 
He might pass in Latin, do a little Greek, 
a little more in mathematics, and might, 
if he was not up to quadratic equations, 
perhaps be fortunate enough to obtain 
sufficient marks in oneor two propositions 
of Euclid with which he was familiar. 
Figures were given to him to draw. In 
his own case he had two cows given him 
to draw, the examiner probably imagin- 
ing that he might be attached to the 
Commissariat. But then came the worst 
part of the matter. The young man 
would retire to the country, and in the 
course of two or three weeks see his 
name in the columns of Zhe Times as 
having passed his examination. He 
might have to wait for months, and 
sometimes for a couple of years, before 
obtaining his commission, and all this 


delay occurred just at the time when 
idleness in a young man rendered him 


most liable to temptation. On receiving 
his appointment he was allowed two 
months or so for leave-taking and making 
preparations. Now, if at the moment 
of passing his examination he were sent 
to some college, or were attached to some 
regiment as a cadet, he would acquire 
experience in his profession and become 
subject to habits of discipline, and very 
often become a less dissipated young 
man before he joined his regiment. Then 
with regard to efficiency. When a young 
officer joined perhaps he was sent to 
Christchurch or Chichester, or some dis- 
tant place in the country, where he had 
to remain for some two years, seeing no 
military evolutions beyond those which 
took place in confined barrack-squares, 
and the only movement of the troops 
which he saw was when they marched 
along a road, for if they attempted to 
enter a field they would be prosecuted 
by the farmer as trespassers. What was 
required was practical instruction for 
officers, and, above all, a considerable 
increase of the Staff. It would be ne- 
cessary before we could have a practical 
Staff in the country that we should 
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largely increase it even during the time 
of peace. When he reached that point 
of the Bill which alluded to the Militia, 
he read it with regret and with extreme 
disappointment. There was a growing 
feeling throughout the country that the 
Militia should form the backbone of our 
future national forces. What did the 
Bill propose? That the Militia, which 
in England was efficient, but in Ireland 
was not, should be brought up to the 
highest standard of efficiency. And by 
what? By a 14 days’ extra drill. How 
the Minister could come down to the 
House with so monstrous a proposal was 
astounding. The Irish Militia were to 
consist of from 30,000 to 40,000 men; 
but they had not enrolled recruits or 
been out for training for six years. His 
own regiment would be called out on 
the Ist of June. He had in that regi- 
ment 200 or 250 old soldiers and about 
300 recruits, and the old soldiers for 
want of drill would be little better than 
recruits. How were they to be made 
efficient ? By 14 days’ extra drill. It 
would be found that in most cases in 
England, and in more in Ireland, the 
Militia regiments had no barracks, not 
even for the permanent Staff; but until 
the Militia were housed in barracks of 
some sort, they would never get the 
regiments up to a proper state of effi- 
ciency. He now came to the most mon- 
strous proposition of the Government 
—that the different counties should 
bear the expense of building their own 
Militia barracks. So that, in addi- 
tion to all the usual taxes, and in addi- 
tion to the expense of education, the 
counties were to be saddled with the 
burden of erecting barracks for holding 
the Militia in proportion to the exer- 
tions which they made in obtaining men 
for Her Majesty’sService. But the ma- 
jority of the counties where there were 
no barracks were the poorest counties. 
Not only, then, would they be inflicting 
a fine on the localities for exerting them- 
selves in raising the men, but they 
would saddle the poorest counties with 
the heaviest cost. This was a most un- 
dignified proceeding; it was, in a great 
scheme of national defence, saying to 
the counties who furnished the men— 
“You shall also find the barracks for 
those men.” There was a general feel- 
ing on both sides of the House in favour 
of the proposal of the Government with 
respect to the patronage of Lords Lieu- 
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tenant ; but it would, perhaps, be not 
altogether wise to disconnect them from 
the county regiments. He thought they 
should have nothing to do with promo- 
tion, but it would be well that they 
should be allowed to initiate first ap- 
pointments, and that the Secretary of 
State should make them on their recom- 
mendation; otherwise they would be 
entirely deprived of interest in Militia 
regiments. This Bill, he maintained, 
was a fraud andasham. it was merely 
a purchase Bill, altogether burking the 
question of the national defences of the 
country, and entirely evading the cost 
of retirement which would become neces- 
sary if the Bill were carried. The Go- 
vernment had no other scheme. This 
question of the defenceless state of the 
country had followed as a natural corol- 
lary of the bad government of Ireland. 
The Government came into office with 
an avowed determination to govern Ire- 
land by concessions, and to maintain the 
independence and honour of this country 
by a miserable system of economy. They 
had passed two measures for Ireland ; 
both had failed in their object, and the 
Government were obliged to delegate 
the government of that country to a 
Committee of the House, which included 
the Leader of the Opposition. Under this 
pretence of passing a comprehensive 
scheme of Army re-organization, the Go- 
vernment asked them to give effect to a 
measure which was so ridiculously ex- 
travagant and so extravagantly ridicu- 
lous that he trusted, if it were not 
thrown out on the second reading, it 
would be stamped out in Committee. 
Masor ANSON claimed to express a 
disinterested opinion on this question. 
He would confine himself to the only 
portion of the Bill that contained com- 
prehensive principles, and that was the 
question of the abolition of purchase in 
the Army. Itso happened that a year or 
two ago, when the hon. Member for the 
Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) took 
office under the present Government, he 
(Major Anson) set to work to see whe- 
ther he could not himself bring forward 
a measure to abolish purchase in the 
Army, and after the most careful con- 
sideration he came to the conclusion that 
the only excuse that any hon. Member 
could have for bringing forward such a 
measure was in the interest of the pur- 
chase officers themselves. He instituted 
the inquiry for his own satisfaction, be- 
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cause he felt that any system of pro- 
motion in the standing Army which was 
open to constant attacks in the House 
and in the country at large was in itself 
a very bad thing, and that it ought, if 
possible, to be done away with; but the 
conclusion he arrived at was that the 
public could not benefit by any change. 
At the same time, he thought it was 
possible that a Minister might take it 
into his head to bring forward a scheme 
for the abolition of purchase; and he 
(Major Anson) made up his mind that if 
such a case occurred while he was in the 
House he would deal with the measure 
in a cordial spirit, and, if possible, sup- 
port it. But there were certain points 
which such Minister ought to attend to 
as well as the abolition of purchase. In 
the first place, he ought to have laid 
before the House a complete scheme for 
the re-organization of the Army; in the 
second place, he ought to have laid before 
them a complete scheme of retirement 
in the Army; thirdly, he ought to have 
dealt with the whole question of hono- 
rary colonelcies and the generals’ list, 
setting before the House the exact 
position in which our general officers are 
placed ; in the fourth place, the whole 
question of the half-pay and full-pay 
list, in the first of which especially 
alterations were required, should have 
distinctly been laid before the House ; 
fifthly, there would be another point 
which the Secretary of State should have 
dealt with—the question of supersession 
over the English officers by the officers 
of the Indian Staff corps; while, in the 
sixth place, the whole question of the pay 
of the officers of the Army should have 
been considered, for a poorer class could 
not be introduced without doubling the 
pay of the junior ranks; in the seventh 
place, there were the home Staff ap- 
pointments and the brevet rank; and 
lastly, there should have been a general 
scheme of re-organization, which was 
entirely omitted from the Government 
measure. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War had not 
touched one of these points; he had 
dealt with the whole question in a most 
unstatesmanlike manner; and if this Bill 
were to pass in its present form the com- 
batant portion of our Army would be in 
the same hopeless state of disorganiza- 
tion as the non-combatant portion of 
our Army had always been. He pro- 
posed, first of all, to take the arguments 
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which had been put forward by the Go- 
vernment as an excuse for the course 
which they had taken; and the first 
person to whom he must refer was the 
Judge Advocate General (Mr. Davison) 
who introduced a point which it was 
absolutely necessary to refer to, because 
the right hon. and learned Member had, 
unintentionally he was sure, misled the 
House. He said they had better deal 
with the question now, because if they 
did the scheme would cost £7,000,000 
or £8,000,000 sterling, the payment of 
which would be spread over many years, 
while if the passing of the measure 
were delayed it would cost double, or it 
might be, treble that sum. No doubt 
the Judge Advocate General had very 
little knowledge on the subject ; what 
he had he had in all probability derived 
by being coached by some gentleman in 
his office ; and, at all events, he had no 
grounds for making such a statement. 
As to the over-regulation price, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman asserted that 
it had been rising. It was no such thing. 
On the contrary, ever since before the 
Crimean War the tendency, if there had 
been any tendency to change at all, had 
been in the direction of a fall. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman fell 
into a mistake when he said that after 
the Royal Commission of last year there 
would be no protection to officers; in 
future, it would make no difference at all. 
The regulation and the over-regulation 
prices had fixed themselves by a long 
custom in the Army at the exact sum that 
ensured a promotion at the same time 
that the money did not fall too heavily 
on the officers wishing to purchase, 
and it would be impossible for the 
sum required for the abolition of pur- 
chase to increase in eight or ten years 
hence. In a great many speeches the 
hon. Member for the Border Burghs 
(Mr. Trevelyan) had used the argument 
that if it had not been for the opposition 
of the Duke of Cambridge and the 
Horse Guards to the proposal of 1857 
we should have been able to get rid of 
purchase for £3,000,000 or £4,000,000 
less than it would cost to do so now. 
That was an extraordinary blunder for 
anyone to have fallen into, for the actual 
sum paid out of the pockets of purchase 
officers in 1857 and in 1870 showed a 
difference, making certain deductions in 
respect of the price of cavalry commis- 
sions, of only £400,000. It was im- 
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possible to criticize the Government 
scheme for the amalgamation of the 
Regular Army and of the Reserve 
forces, because they had not stated what 
it was to be. If officers were to be 
taken from the Regular Army and 
attached to Reserve forces, officers who 
were paid all the year round would 
occupy the places of others who had 
been paid only six weeks in the year. 
He asked a Question some time ago as 
to what was to be the scheme of retire- 
ment; and the answer that he received 
was that as officers were to be trans- 
ferred from the Line to the Militia, it 
was impossible to announce what the 
scheme of retirement was to be. Did 
this mean that when a man was worn 
out in the Regular Army, perhaps 
as a captain of 25 years’ standing, he 
was to be drafted into the Militia to 
train soldiers of the Reserved forces— 
those men who required to be officered 
by the most energetic men? The 
country would not stand such a scheme 
as that. He came next to a point which 
had been very largely used by the Sur- 
veyor General of Ordnance (Sir Henry 
Storks), and that was, that purchase 
stood in the way of any scheme of Army 
reform. He had been 12 years in the 
House, and had watched military affairs 
carefully, and, though he had not had 
any official experience, he gave a flat 
denial to the statement of the Surveyor 
General. If purchase had stood in the 
way of any alteration in the organi- 
zation of the Army, it would have stood 
in the way of reducing the strength 
of regiments and the number of offi- 
cers. Purchase had never stood in the 
way of that, andif it did not stand in 
the way of that, it would not stand in the 
way of anything. No difficulty had been 
experienced in putting the officers of the 
Indian service, the Military Train, or 
the West Indian regiments on half-pay, 
and therefore it was unfair to assert 
that the purchase system stood in the 
way of any necessary reforms in the 
Army being effected. He then came to 
the most important argument which had 
been used by the Government—namely, 
that money was the only road to advance- 
ment in the British Army, that the pur- 
chase system was unjust to the non- 
purchase officers of the Army, and that, 
by means of longer purses, rich and in- 
competent men were able to purchase 
over the heads of poor and intelligent 
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men. Seeing that this argument was 
supported and illustrated by the hon. 
and gallant Member for Truro (Captain 
Vivian) he was afraid he must trouble 
the House to listen to a few extracts 
from observations of that hon. and gallant 
Member, with the view of showing the 
manner in which this purchase question 
was argued by many persons. In speak- 
ing upon this subject the other night the 
hon. and gallant Member said that— 

“He desired to see purchase abolished, not be- 

cause a man with money and the necessary quali- 
fications could not get on, but because no man, 
whatever might be his qualifications, could get on 
without money.” 
But when the hon. and gallant Member 
was out of office—that was to say, before 
he had attained to the dignity of sitting 
on the Treasury Bench, his argument 
was very different. In 1868 the hon. 
and gallant Member said— 

“That money had a subordinate influence in 

promotion, at least to the higher ranks, because 
there were at present three requirements for pro- 
motion—seniority, efficiency, and, lastly, money.” 
—([83 Hansard, excii. 534.) 
But by some extraordinary influence—he 
was at a loss to understand what evil 
spirit could have been at his elbow—the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman was induced 
to illustrate his argument by reference 
to the career of two great men, Lord 
Clyde and Sir Henry Havelock, both of 
whose names had been bandied about 
during this discussion most freely. The 
other night the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man instanced the cases of Lord Clyde 
and Sir Henry Havelock, who, he stated, 
had been passed over dozens and dozens 
of times because they could not purchase 
their promotion and that, no doubt, in 
the bloom of their youth they would 
have been in the highest grades of the 
service on account of their great military 
talent. But in 1868 the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman referred to the cases of 
those gallant officers as being two cases 
in favour of the purchase system. He 
then said— 

“He believed that Lord Clyde was induced to 
remain in the military profession by being able to 
purchase over the heads of three of his seniors.” 
—[Jbid.] 

And what did he say of Sir Henry 
Havelock? He said— 

“Tt was said that Sir Henry Havelock was 
crushed down by the purchase system ; and that 
if it had not been for the siege of Lucknow he 
would never have risen in his profession. But 
Sir Henry Havelock exchanged twice out of his 
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regiments in order to get money under the pur- 
chase system, and he would have commanded a 
regiment long before he did if he had remained 
in his regiment. It was hard to attribute such 
things to a purchase system when they were acts 
done by a man himself in furtherance of his own 
views and objects in life.” —[Jbid. 535.] 

This was the manner in which people 
who were now, for some reason or an- 
other, anxious to abolish the purchase 
system dealt with this question. 

Caprarn VIVIAN explained that when 
he used the language referred to by the 
hon. and gallant Member, he was mov- 
ing a Resolution to the effect that pur- 
chase in the Army should be abolished 
except as far as related to the subordi- 
nate grades in the Army. 

Masor ANSON said, he did not think 
that the force of his remarks was in any 
way weakened by that circumstance. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman had ad- 
verted to the careers of these two well- 
known officers as instances in favour of 
the purchase system in 1868, and had 
used them as instances in favour of the 
abolition of that system in 1871. He 
was anxious, however, to set the House 
and the country right with regard to the 
career of Lord Clyde, which was the 
most remarkable instance of good for- 
tune that had ever occurred in the 
British Army. Lord Clyde obtained his 
commission on the 28th of May, 1808, 
without purchase; on the 29th of June 
of the same year he obtained his lieu- 
tenancy without purchase; on the 9th 
of November, 1813, five years after- 
wards, he obtained his company without 
purchase ; in 1825 he purchased his ma- 
jority; in 1832 he purchased his lieu- 
tenant-coloneley; and thus, at a time 
when the promotion in the British Army 
was slower than it had ever been known, 
either before or since, Lord Clyde rose 
to the top of the regimental system and 
obtained the command of his regiment 
in 24 years. It wasnot until he became 
lieutenant-colonel that his career was 
stopped—that was to say, not until the 
system of selection came into operation. 
When it came to a question of selecting 
this great man for promotion nobody 
took any notice of him. While he was 
upon this subject, he would read an ex- 
tract from a letter which he held in his 
hand from one of the greatest friends of 
Lord Clyde, who should be nameless. It 
was to this effect—That although Lord 
Clyde was opposed to the purchase sys- 
tem to a certain extent, still he could 
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never see his way clearly to anything 
better. In order to illustrate his argu- 
ment he would refer to certain facts that 
strongly supported the view he took of 
this subject. Referring to the Army 
List of last year he found that the number 
of the infantry battalions of the Line was 
134. Of the 134 colonels commanding 
those battalions, only 44 had purchased 
their commissions from captaincies to 
majorities, 89 of them having obtained 
their majorities without purchase. Of the 
same officers, 57 had succeeded to the 
command of their regiments by purchase, 
while 75 had obtained their commands 
without purchase. There were twice 
as many colonels commanding battalions 
last year who had never purchased asingle 
step as there were colonels who had pur- 
chased all their steps. Another remark- 
able fact was that out of the 4,900 officers 
in these 134 battalions there were only 10 
who had been purchased over by colonels 
commanding their respective battalions. 
So much for the alleged gross injustice 
of the purchase system. Doubtless cases 
of hardship did arise under the purchase 
system; but all he wished to show was 
that they were the exception, and not 
the rule. Searching a little further into 
the Army List he found that in a two- 
battalion regiment the senior major had 
seen 16 years’ service, and that junior 
to him were a major of 30, another of 
28, another of 24 years’ service, a captain 
of 24, another of 18, another of 25, an- 
other of 22, another of 18, another of 17, 
and another of 22 years’ service. That 
was certainly a case of some hardship; 
but the most remarkable point of the 
matter was that the major of 16 years’ 
service had never purchased a single 
step, while his juniors had purchased 
theirs. It had been asserted that when 
the purchase system was abolished poor 
men would enter the Army; but he de- 
nied that such would be the result of the 
Government scheme. At the present 
time, when a man had been in the Army 
24 years, even without purchasing a 
single step, he could obtain £7,500 for. 
his commission, which was far more 
than he would get under this Bill. They 
little understood the working of the pur- 
chase system if they thought that by 
doing away with it, without largely in- 
creasing the pay—aye, without doubling 
the pay in the lower grades—they would 
introduce poor men as commissioned 
officers into the Army. He had dealt 
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with all the arguments brought forward 
by the Government, and he distinctly 
said that, so far as he could see, there 
was nothing in them. He had never yet 
seen a real argument for the abolition 
of purchase that could not be answered. 
That being so, he was led to consider 
what had induced the Government to 
take up that proposal ; and he could not 
but think it was envy of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Border Burghs (Mr. Tre- 
velyan). The Government had stolen 
the clothes of that hon. Member; but 
how had the hon. Gentleman got reso- 
lutions passed at all his meetings? Why, 
he promised them, if they abolished 
purchase, that after paying all expenses 
he would save the country about £500,000 
a-year. How had the hon. Member for 
the Border Burghs arrived at such a 
conclusion? Why, he first dealt with 
the question of the honorary colonelcies, 
and said that by doing away with them 
they would save £160,000a-year. That 
might be very true; but then the hono- 
rary colonelcies were the only rewards to 
which thosemen had to look forward; and, 
if they were done away with, they must 
increase the pay of all the lower ranks. 
At the present moment the officers of 
our Army served the country for nothing 
at all. Take the case of a cornet in a 
cavalry regiment. After he had paid 
for his horses, his saddlery, his accoutre- 
ments, the shoeing and grooming of his 
horses, his uniform, and every requisite 
which he was called upon and obliged 
to pay for, he had not a sixpence left 
out of his pay. The case was very much 
the same with the infantry officer. 
Therefore, if they cut off the cost of the 
reward held out at the top of the scale, 
they must put it on again at the bottom ; 
and, instead of saving £160,000 by get- 
ting rid of the honorary colonelcies, they 
would have to spend something like 
£500,000 in the shape of increased pay 
and attendances for the lower ranks of 
officers. In the next place, the hon. 
Member (Mr. Trevelyan) had dealt with 
the half-pay list—a matter that bore 
very closely on the very large subject 
involved in the question of purchase— 
and at Birmingham the hon. Gentleman 
stated that on the half-pay list they 
spent £365,000 every year, or at the 
rate of £1,000 per day, an expenditure 
which the hon. Member attributed to the 
purchase system, declaring that the half- 
pay list was used partly to compensate 
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officers who had suffered from purchase, 
and partly to enable officers to be pro- 
moted who could not afford to purchase. 
That was what the hon. Gentleman had 
been telling the people of this country 
to expect if they swept away purchase. 
But what were the real facts of the case ? 
In the first place, according to last year’s 
Estimates, our half-pay list was not 
£365,000, but £345,000, though that 
was not a very important discrepancy ; 
but out of the latter amount the sum 
that went to purchase officers of the 
combatant branch of the profession was 
only £165,000, while £180,000 went to 
non-combatant officers, or to the Medi- 
cal, the Commissiarat, and the Control 
Departments. The proportion of com- 
batant officers of the Army to non-com- 
batant officers was as 7 to 1. If pur- 
chase and combatant officers were placed 
on the half-pay list in the same propor- 
tion as non-combatant officers, the num- 
ber on the half-pay list, instead of being 
1,250, would be 5,250; and the ex- 
pense, instead of being £165,000, would 
amount to not less than £1,294,000 
a-year. That was the best criterion he 
could give the House of the future ex- 
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purchase. Again, the hon. Member 
for the Border Burghs always appealed 
to the Indian Army, saying there was 
no half-pay list in the Indian Army, 
while in the English Army there was. 
The hon. Gentleman, however, forgot 
to tell them that while on the full-pay 
retired list of the English Army, includ- 
ing the honorary colonels, there were 
only about 400 officers, the full-pay list 
of Indian officers comprised about 2,000. 
This was sufficient to show how utterly 
erroneous the hon. Gentleman’s figures 
were, and these were only a sample of 
the inaccuracies from first to last in 
every figure he had dealt with. But, 
further, what was the origin of the half- 
pay list which the hon. Member said 
applied simply and solely for the advan- 
tage of the purchase officers of the 
country? At the close of the Great War 
at the commencement of this century 
they had to reduce their Army by some- 
thing like 150,000 or 200,000 men, he 
forgot which. What was the result? 
Why, to place 10,000 officers on the 
half-pay list, at a cost of £1,000,000 a- 
year; and all their efforts from that day 
to this had been employed in trying to 
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reduce that large half-pay list. In 1822 
they had 10,000 officers on the half-pay 
list; in 1828, 8,670; in 1828, 6,650; in 
1854, 2,699; in 1861, 1,690; and in 1870, 
1,250. Although between 1854 and 1870 
no fewer than 512 officers were forced to 
retire in consequence of reductions and 
bad health, yet there was a decrease 
within that period of 1,449 officers on 
the half-pay list. The whole of our 
half-pay list was almost entirely due, in 
the first place, to the reduction of our 
military forces after those forces had 
been placed abnormally on a war footing 
and then reduced to a small standing 
Army ; and, in the second place, to the 
economical fits of various Administra- 
tions, under which officers had been re- 
duced from full to half-pay, in order that 
the difference might be saved. When 
an officer went on half-pay after 25 years’ 
service, as he was permitted to do, he 
received 10s. 6d. a-day. What had the 
Government done in the last 10 years? 
They had sold the commissions of 66 
lieutenant-colonels commanding regi- 
ments who had gone on half-pay; the 
Government had invariably sold the 
whole of those commissions, and had 
thereby received the sum of £270;000— 
in other words, those 66 officers had paid 
half the amount of the retirements of 
the non-purchase corps. Between the 
years 1861 and 1868 the Government 
had taken out of the pockets of the 
officers of the Army who were now serv- 
ing them, and whom they wished to do 
out of the regulation value of their 
commissions under this Bill—{ Mr. Carp- 
WELL: No, no! |—a sum of not less than 
£750,000, which had been applied to the 
reduction of the half-pay list, to buy 
out the officers of the Ordnance Corps, 
to pay the difference in the value of 
cavalry commissions as altered by the 
Government some time ago. In fact, 
the whole expense of reducing the half- 
pay list, in recurring, after war, to the 
state in which they were before war, had 
been borne by the purchase officers of 
the Army. He thought he had now 
completely shown the recklessness and 
the utter inaccuracy of the statements 
made by the hon. Member for the Border 
Burghs on that question. The conduct 
of that hon. Gentleman he regarded as 
entirely unjustifiable in that respect ; but, 
at the same time, there was, he must 
admit, one plea that might be urged in 
his behalf. The hon. Member might 
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say to them, as was once said by another 
person—‘‘ Tf I talk somewhat wildly on 
this subject, excuse me; I have it from 
my father.” The hon. Gentleman had 
apologized to the House for repeating 
himself; but he was under a mistake. 
He had not repeated himself; he had 
only repeated the same ideas and figures 
which were brought forward in 1857, 
and which, when investigated by a Com- 
mittee in 1858 and 1859, were shown to 
be utterly worthless. He (Major Anson) 
had lately asked, in reference to the 
figures which had been recently placed 
before the House showing the annual 
expense up to the year 1906, whether 
those figures were based upon the sup- 
position that when all the lieutenant- 
colonels and majors had left their present 
rank by selling out or dying in the ser- 
vice, and their places were taken by the 
present captains, those captains who 
were thus promoted would sell out in 
the same ratio as their predecessors. He 
had been told that these figures had been 
based upon that assumption, whereupon 
he had declared that they were not worth 
the paper on which they were written, 
because at present it required a sum or 
bribe .of £7,500 to get a lieutenant- 
colonel, and a bribe of £5,000 to get a 
major to leave the service. Wasit to be 
supposed acaptain, whose commission was 
valued at only £2,000, would sell when 
he became a major or lieutenant-colonel, 
and would then only receive £2,000 in- 
stead of £5,000 or £7,500 asnow. Of 
course not, unless it was for £7,000. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
War, or whoever had drawn up this 
Bill, had overreached himself. He had 
thought to trade on the pockets of the 
officers of the Army for 30 years; but 
he would do nothing of the sort. The 
Government might say—‘‘ If the officers 
do not sell we shall be the gainers, as 
we shall not have to buy them out;” 
but, on the other hand, they would have 
to give them full-pay retirements at a 
cost of £350,000 or £400,000 a-year. 
The £8,000,000 supposed to represent 
the cost of the abolition of purchase did 
not represent anything like the real cost,’ 
and was simply deceptive to the House 
and to the country. Without meaning 
anything offensive, he felt bound to say 
that there never was a Bill which was a 
greater fraud upon the House than this 
Bill, and he warned the House, and 
asked them to consider this question 
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most seriously, and to insist on the 
possession of fuller information before 
they dealt with it. If they did away 
with purchase, what would they lose? 
and here he must briefly touch upon the 
regimental system. The question was 
sometimes asked—‘‘ What was the regi- 
mental system?’ Lord Clyde, when 
asked by the late Mr. Edward Ellice 
before the Royal Commission of 1857, 
whether an English regiment was not 
the best machine which could possibly 
‘be put into the hands of a general officer, 
replied in very simple language—‘‘ I do 
most unaffectedly say so.” But this Bill 
would do away with that regimental 
system and adopt the system of selection. 
The Judge Advocate General (Mr. Davi- 
son) had asked, in reference to the sys- 
tem of selection—‘‘ Have the officers of 
the Army no confidence in their supe- 
riors ?”’ and as the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had only lately come 
in contact with the office he held, he 
(Major Anson) was not much surprised 
at the question; but he might tell him 
that the officers of the Army had not 
only no confidence in the War Office 
administration, but they had not the 
slightest respect for it. That was the 
opinion of every professional man who 
had any knowledge of his profession— 
no soldier could have a doubt about it. 
He believed that if this state of things 
went on, and this country found itself 
plunged into war, we should meet with 
much greater disasters than had over- 
whelmed our friends the French. But it 
was all very well to talk of selection: 
what was a man to be selected for? His 
brilliant qualities? His special know- 
ledge? Suppose that selection were the 
order of the day, and that by some 
happy accident the Government had hit 
upon the right man, with a thorough 
knowledge of his profession, both theo- 
retically and practically, and had taken 
him from his own regiment, where he 
was known, in order to give him the 
command of another regiment over the 
heads of three or four other men. The 
man would go a perfect soldier to com- 
mand his new regiment; but those offi- 
cers over whose heads he had passed 
would have some feeling of antagonism 
towards him, and they would have the 
sympathies of all the other officers, of 
all the non-commissioned officers, and 
of all the men of the regiment. From 
some slight want of social tact the new 
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commandant might fail to overcome the 
natural prejudices raised against him, 
and his services as commander of the 
regiment would not only be lost, but the 
regiment would be disorganized and de- 
stroyed. For the sake of one officer 30 
others would be destroyed and the regi- 
ment ruined. He did not say that that 
would be a common case; but it might 
happen, and he declared distinctly that 
the system of selection was an impossi- 
bility. The universal advice of all the 
men of eminence in the military profes- 
sion—of all the men who thoroughly 
understood their business—was—‘‘ Do 
not have selection. It cannot work in 
any regimental system — it is incom- 
patible with it, and with all the other 
institutions of the country.” It was in- 
compatible with the institutions of the 
country, and what had these men done 
that their opinion should be ignored, 
and that in the face of their opinion that 
of the hon. Member for the Border 
Burghs should be adopted. It was 
simply and absolutely incomprehensible. 
He should remind the House that all 
this time they had had a system of se- 
lection in the Army which did not inter- 
fere with the regimental system. There 
was selection by brevet rank, by which 
officers who had been passed over, or 
who had been unlucky under the regi- 
mental system, got brevet rank for dis- 
tinguished services in the field, and, as 
he had known himself, a major of a 
regiment had commanded a brigade of 
his own regiment of which his own 
colonel was the commander. If officers 
were not efficient under the present sys- 
tem the fault was with those who had 
the control of that Department, and if 
they were inefficient make them efficient, 
for there was nothing in the purchase 
system to prevent their turning out 
officers just as efficient as were to be 
found under any system in the world. 
Before passing to another part of the 
subject he desired to refer to the quota- 
tion of a letter from an officer in favour 
of the Government scheme by the Sur- 
veyor General of the Ordnance. At the 
time he thought that an unconstitutional 
proceeding. Had any officer written to 
the newspapers, criticizing the Govern- 
ment proposal, he would have been, in 
all probability, cashiered ; at all events, 
he would have been severely repri- 
manded. And it was a most unfair pro- 
ceeding on the part of the right hon. 
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Gentleman, to quote the words of an 
officer on one side of a question when 
the words of officers on the other side of 
the question were not permitted to come 
to the light. He had not the slightest 
doubt, however, that the gallant officer, 
whose words were quoted, would be well 
rewarded for his zeal under the new sys- 
tem of selection. But he could tell the 
right hon. Gentleman that he had, during 
the last few weeks, received between 700 
and 800 letters from officers in the Army 
criticizing very freely and fairly the pro- 
posal of the Government, as regarded 
the abolition of purchase, and from 
them he found that nothing the Govern- 
ment had done did they feel more indig- 
nant about than the reading of that 
letter, and authorizing him to counteract 
the opinion expressed therein. The 
price which the Government would pay 
for the abolition of purchase would be 
the loss of all control over the officers of 
the Army. The single characteristic of 
the British Army, which had been the envy 
of all foreign Governments, was that 
power of control which the Government 
had over the Army and its non-political 
character. The history of every foreign 
standing Army was to be found, not only 
in the annals of its country’s wars, but 
in its political history as well. The 
British Army, for the last 150 years, at 
least, had never been found connected 
with the political history of the country. 
Another class of men would be created 
as officers. No greater mistake was ever 
made by a general officer than when Sir 
Charles Napier said—‘‘ The best officer 
you can have is a needy gentleman.” 
That might be true for a Minister like 
Bismarck, or for anyone whose policy 
was one of aggression; but it was not 
true as regarded the standing Army of 
a constitutional country. In a country 
governed like Great Britain there ought 
to be such a complete control over officers 
that they need never be dreaded. In 
dealing with the manner and mode in 
which the Government proposed to do 
away with the purchase system he would 
not enter into details, because they could 
better be discussed when the Bill got 
into Committee, and in reference to 
which he had given Notice of some 
Amendments; but he could not sit down 
without saying, on behalf of the officers, 
that it was most unjust to them. The 
only men to whom the Bill was just 
were those who were going to leave the 
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service, and those men were offered a 
bribe in the shape of over-regulation 
price to tempt them out of the service by 
slow degrees, a plan which would injure 
all who remained. The only fair and 
possible way of abolishing purchase was 
to pay the valuation of the commission 
at once, for unless that were done there 
could be no control over the officers. The 
Government could not interfere with 
regimental promotion in any form or 
shape unless they returned the price of 
the commissions; for a captain who had 
paid his £1,800 did not expect to remain 
a captain all his life—as he might do 
under this Bill—but hoped to rise by 
the ordinary current of regimental pro- 
motion to the object of his ambition, the 
lieutenant - coloneley of his regiment. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War would 
carefully consider these matters before 
the House went into Committee on the 
Bill, because whatever good he might 
expect to obtain by the abolition of pur- 
chase he would fail to obtain any from 
it unless he acted justly. 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, two subjects 
have occupied the attention of the House 
during this long debate, and in a very 
unequal proportion. One is the suffi- 
ciency of the scheme which has been 
proposed on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government; the other, and that which 
has occupied by far the larger part of 
our deliberation, is the question of pur- 
chase. The hon. and gallant Member 
for Berkshire (Colonel Loyd Lindsay) 
has not framed his Motion in that frank 
and bold spirit which we all know to be 
his characteristic. How has he framed 
it? He does not meet the Bill upon the 
second reading by a negative, nor does 
he bring forward a Motion which amounts 
to a negative ; but he invites us to post- 
pone its consideration to a more conveni- 
ent season, and to put offthe time at which 
we shall abolish purchase in the Army. 
My hon. and gallant Friend can scarcely 
expect us, who desire to abolish pur- 
chase, to take counsel as to the con- 
venience of the opportunity from a Gen- 
tleman who is almost the only one in 
this debate who has said the system 
works admirably, and who advocates its 
continuance without the smallest excep- 
tion or diminution of what he says in its 
praise. We all know that the blow 
never falls in the right place on a boy 
who is being flogged ; and we know also 
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that the right time will never come for 
abolishing purchase when the hon. Gen- 
tleman does not wish purchase to be 
abolished at all. I do not think the 
House will sit at the feet of my noble 
Friend the Member for Haddingtonshire 
(Lord Elcho) uponthe subjectof economy. 
They have read, no doubt, a book that 
has been in all our hands, and in which 
the views of the noble Lord upon the 
subject of military organization are fully 
detailed and explained. They also know 
the proposals that he made during the 
Recess, and the lamentations which this 
book contains over that which never had 
occurred—the cutting down of the Esti- 
mates from £5,000,000 to the paltry 
increase of £2,000,000. My hon. Friend 
the Financial Secretary to the War Office 
explained to the House the other evening 
that plan of Army organization which, 
meditating much, the noble Lord se- 
lected among many and various schemes 
as that which, upon the whole, must 
be absolutely the best, and that scheme, 
when computed by actuaries, amounted 
to a scheme for creating a Reserve, 
of which these were the characteris- 
tics—In the first place, you were not 
to get a single Reserve man for seven 
years; and, secondly, you were to pay 
him the smallest sum while he was most 
efficient, and in the inverse proportion to 
his efficiency was the payment to rise. 
Ultimately the Reserve was to cost a 
sum of more than £12,000,000, being 
half as much again as the Votes upon 
which the pay and provisions of the 
whole Army are now charged, and a 
larger sum than the net estimated ex- 
penditure for the whole Army in the 
vear 1870-1. I think, then, we shall not 
accept the counsel either of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Berkshire, as to the 
time at which we shall make this change, 
or of the noble Lord the Member for 
Haddingtonshire, as to the best and 
wisest course we can take for combining 
efficiency and economy. With regard to 
the proposal immediately before the 
House, the right hon. Gentleman who 
preceded me in Office (Sir John Paking- 
ton) accepted with satisfaction our return 
to the amount of Estimates which he had 
proposed to the House; but he charac- 
terized the present scheme for the abo- 
lition of purchase as the most wanton 
and wasteful scheme that had ever been 
proposed by any Ministry. No doubt 
some hon. Members think purchase is a 
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good thing, and, indeed, my right hon. 
Friend spoke of it so highly that I should 
have thought he would have been willing 
to give £8,000,000 to get it, if we had 
not already got it. Those who approve 
purchase think, doubtless, that it is a 
wanton and a wasteful thing to spend so 
large a sum of money in getting rid of it; 
but to those who think it is an exceed- 
ingly bad thing, and that you can have no 
sound or real reform of the’system until 
you have abolished it, to spend only half 
the sum that you spend every year upon 
the Army Estimates in a period ex- 
tending over 25 years, it does not appear 
wanton and wasteful, but rather a wise, 
judicious, and prudent arrangement. My 
right hon. Friend congratulated us on hav- 
ing come back pretty nearly to the num- 
ber of men and the amount of Estimates 
which he himself had proposed ; but let 
me be permitted to say that these Ksti- 
mates are attended by a very different re- 
sult, so far as the object we have in view 
isconcerned, whichis to place this country 
in a state of perfect security and indepen- 
dence. [Laughter.] It is easy to meet 
my observation with a laugh ; but, per- 
haps, the House will be kind enough to 
listen to what I have to say. The money 
which you are now asked to vote will, 
I trust, not be a permanent expenditure, 
for much of it is due to the arming of 
your forts, to the introduction of torpe- 
does, and to the arrangements about the 
change of small arms, which are matters 
of the present time, and must have come 
on now, whatever had been your arrange- 
ments with regard to your general mili- 
tary system. You added at the end of 
the last Session of Parliament 20,000 
men to your Regular Army, and it will 
every year be in the discretion of the 
Crown and Parliament to consider how 
many of those men we shall maintain. 
But as you increase your Reserves, which 
is one of your great objects, you will, 
without impairing your power, be able 
to diminish your present numbers. Then, 
what was the policy which we under- 
took, and upon which we stand? It 
was a policy of concentration, of combi- 
nation, and of short service. It was a 
policy not of employing your money, 
as it used to be employed, in paying 
colonial corps—the Canadian Rifles, or 
the Cape Rifles, or the West Indian 
Regiments, but of employing all your 
resources to a legitimate and proper ob- 
ject—the maintenance of troops for the 
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was the result? It was that in 1868 
you had 53 battalions in this country, 
with 87,500 men, and 50,000 men in the 
Colonies. In 1870 you had 89,000 men 
for home service in 75 battalions, and 
the Estimates had been reduced by more 
than £2,000,000. [Sir Jonn Paxrne- 
ton: How many were there in the Colo- 
nies?] I have not the precise figures ; 
but less than 25,000, I think. Certainly, 
I am taking credit for the reduction. In 
the present year the Estimates have been 
reduced by £2,158,000; the reduction in 
the first seven Votes—those relating to 
the pay and provisions of men—being 
to the extent of £1,418,000. In the com- 
ing year you have 108,000 men at home, 
against 87,500 provided in the former 
Estimates, or more than 20,000 more, 
and the Votes for pay and provisions of 
the men have been reduced by £293,000. 
My right hon. Friend said he was not 
satisfied with the Militia, and asked me 
to explain how the Estimates corre- 
sponded with my statement. Well, it 
would be easy to do that. The Volun- 
teers are 129,000; the permanent Staff 
5,000, making 134,000; and the remain- 
ing 5,000 are recruits, who do not ap- 
pear in the list, and who are enlisted 
under the arrangements I have ex- 
plained. That gives a total of 139,000 
men. On the Reserve forces there is an 
increase of £524,000, but that raises the 
Militia from 86,000 to 139,000, being 
an addition of 53,000. Longer training 
is provided, and 10,000 are added to the 
Militia Reserves for the Army. The 
result is an addition of more than 20,000 
to the Regular forces, or, including the 
Army Reserves and Pensioners, more 
than 90,000 additional men ; and, taking 
in the Volunteers, there is a total in- 
crease of 106,000. At the same time 
we provide for longer training, camps 
of instruction and brigading; and, in a 
matter affecting the Admiralty, I am 
glad to say there is a saving in the 
Transport Vote of £221,000. There- 
fore, I think I can give a clear and satis- 
factory answer to the question put by 
my right hon. Friend. I have been 
sorry to hear it said in the course of this 
debate that we have not been sufficiently 
considerate to the Volunteers. Now, Sir, 
I am one of those who attach the greatest 
value to the Volunteer force. I have 
always regarded as a noble spectacle 
the way in which these men have left 
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their own pursuits and amusements to- 
devote themselves to the service of the 
country. We have, accordingly, added 
largely to the grants for training the 
Volunteers, and have provided camps 
of instruction, training for the officers, 
and brigading the Volunteers with 
the Regular troops. My right hon. Friend 
desired me to make some statement with 
regard to the artillery. Now, a great 
deal has been said about the insufficiency 
of the artillery; and, in the course of 
the debate to-night, we have been told 
that we have only altered the artillery 
by removing garrison gunners and turn- 
ing them into field gunners. This is an 
entire mistake. Out of the 20,000 men 
voted at the end of last Session, we have 
added 5,254 to the artillery forces. The 
noble Lord (Lord Elcho), in the course 
of his criticism the other night, referred 
to the Prussian proportion of artillery 
to men, and said I had comforted the 
House with erroneous information upon 
the proportion of the artillery to the 
men. Now, the statement I made was, 
that 180 guns was the proportion for 
60,000 men ; and that statement is pre- 
cisely accurate. The Prussian propor- 
tion is less than that; but, according to 
Colonel Hamley’s Operations of War, 
180 guns are the proper proportion for 
60,000 men. Lord Hardinge and Sir 
Hew Ross, after the Crimean War, re- 
commended that the artillery should con- 
sist of 148 guns, to be expanded in case 
of war to 222. Our artillery now is to 
consist of 336 guns, to be expanded to 
408 ; and that, according to the Prussian 
proportion, is sufficient for an Army of 
150,000 men. Having thus raised the 
Militia to this large force, and having 
used to the best of my power the Re- 
serves which have been provided for us, 
the next thing to be considered was— 
what is the real and true Reserve upon 
which we ought to rely for the safety 
and defence of the country? And uni- 
versal opinion now, I believe, admits 
that this is to be found in the system of 
short service. We contested the point 
a good deal last Session. I had not, in 
the battle then waged here, the advan- 
tage of the support of my noble Friend; 
and almost every soldier in the House 
was against the establishment of short 
service. We did establish that system ; 
but, in the course of the contest, I was 
almost compelled to promise that, if the 
Bill passed, I would only apply it in the 
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first, instance to the infantry, and would 
only apply it to the extent of six years 
and six. I have inserted the clauses 
again in the present Bill, because I 
thought that, after the late campaign, 
there could be no doubt that everybody 
would admit that—for which I have al- 
ways contended since I have had the 
honour of saying anything upon military 
subjects—that upon military grounds, 
upon economical grounds, and, above 
all, upon moral and social grounds, short 
service lies at the root of Army reform. 
We carried our measure last Session, 
and we have begun to act upon it. I 
hope the House will pass the clauses in 
this Bill which propose to extend it, in 
order that we may be subject to no 
misunderstanding and no limitations, and 
may carry it forward until we make it an 
efficient source of our Imperial strength 
and safety. I have had a calculation 
made upon this basis. Of course you 
must always, in a voluntary system, 
make your first consideration the ques- 
tion whether men will be willing to join 
your standards. On that assumption I 
must speak, because we are dealing en- 
tirely with a voluntary enlistment. It 
has been said that we have not been 
very successful in recruiting for short 
service. I do not boast of our success 
in it; but I do not think you ought to 
be disheartened about it. You will re- 
collect it was not applied to the whole 
20,000 men, but only to those who were 
to go into the infantry, and it was only 
applied also upon the scale of six years 
and six. Moreover, those who conducted 
the recruiting must naturally be sup- 
posed, like all other men, to be devoted 
to the old system they were familiar with, 
and were much more likely to persuade 
men coming to recruit to go upon the 
old system rather than the new. We 
had, therefore, every discouragement in 
our way. But the recruiting for short 
service amounted at last to one-fifth of 
the whole number who were recruited 
for the infantry ; and in Scotland, where 
people have the credit of considering 
what is to their advantage in new pro- 
posals affecting them, the success of the 
system was the greatest. I should state 
that the numbers of the Army, accord- 
ing to the new scale, being nearly full, 
instructions have been given at the 
Horse Guards, first, to offer to all well- 
conducted men, within proper limits, who 
desire to avail themselves of it, the op- 
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portunity of leaving the Army and going 
into the Reserve ; and, secondly, to fa- 
your, to the utmost of their power, 
short-service rather than long-service re- 
cruiting. I have had a calculation made 
of what will be the result. If the re- 
cruits are willing to come, and if we 
take one-fourth of the Army to be for 
long service, including non-commis- 
sioned officers, and suppose that we re- 
cruit in the artillery, cavalry, and engi- 
neers for eight years and four—that is, 
eight year with the colours and four in 
the Reserves ; in the infantry for India 
and the Colonies for six years and six; 
and in the infantry at home for three 
years and nine, the result will be that, 
if we get 32,000 recruits on the present 
strength of the Army, it will give us a 
first Army Reserve of 178,000 strong, 
and will besides ultimately place among 
the people at large more than 400,000 
trained men under 51 years of age not 
receiving either pay or pension; and 
this will be accomplished at a cost for 
the Reserve of £1,266,000. The num- 
ber of pensioners under 51 years of age 
will be 18,498, at a cost of £882,000. 
[Sir Jonn Paxrineton : In what time will 
this result be attained?] It will take 
12 years to accomplish this. But, ob- 
serve, it will not take 12 years to begin 
it. [4 laugh.] The noble Lord (Lord 
Elcho) may laugh ; but he must remem- 
ber that it would take seven years to 
begin his scheme, and by that time the 
plan now before the House would produce 
81,811 men. We have already raised to 
the best of our power the Reserves which 
were enacted by our predecessors, and 
have offered the Reserve to the well-con- 
ducted men in the Army. Let anybody 
consider, then, whatan enormous addition 
to the real strength of the country this 
system of Reserves, founded upon short 
service may prove; and what an addition, 
also, will be made to the moral strength 
of the country when you break down 
the barrier between the standing Army 
and the general population, by giving 
young men an opportunity of serving in 
the Army, and then, after having taught 
them habits of discipline and the prac- 
tice of a trade, allowing them to return 
to the society from which they came, but 
ready to become soldiers again when 
they are wanted. In time of peace the 
Army will feed the Reserve, and in 
time of war the Reserve will feed the 
Army. Well, Sir, having got numerous 
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cadres at home ; having ou rexisting Re- 
serves turned to the best account ; having 
begun our new short-service system ; 
having raised the Militia to 139,000 
men; having localized the regiments of 
the Line in order to connect them by 
local influence with the members of the 
auxiliary forces; having put the whole 
under general officers commanding in the 
various districts ; and having given them 
a Staff able adequately to perform the 
duty of command; and having given a 
special Staff for the Royal Artillery, in 
order that the technical instruction of 
the Artillery, Militia, and Volunteers 
may be carried to the highest possible 
point, the next question which arises is 
—‘‘ How are we to organize the large 
forces which will thus be placed at our 
disposal?’ And here we must remem- 
ber that we have to deal not with a 
compulsory, but with a voluntary sys- 
tem. Unlike some foreign countries, we 
do not possess absolute and coercive 
power. We can only adapt the volun- 
tary institutions which we find, combine 
them, and turn them to the best account. 
And now I come to a remark which I 
wish to make in regard to a great num- 
ber of speeches that I have heard in the 
course of this debate. One hon. Gen- 
tleman gets up and says—‘“‘ Such a thing 
is a point of the greatest importance, 
and I do not find it within the four cor- 
ners of the Bill;”’ and he is followed 
by other hon. Gentlemen, who say that 
something else is of the greatest import- 
ance, although no notice is taken of it 
in the Bill. Such critics have never 
asked themselves—‘‘ What is the object 
of a Bill?” Organization is not a mat- 
ter for a Bill. Organization is a matter 
for the action of the Executive Govern- 
ment. It is carried on by Royal War- 
rant, by regulations sanctioned by the 
Sovereign, and by various acts of the 
Executive Government, approved and 
sanctioned by Parliament when sub- 
mitted to it in the Estimates. What, 
then, is the object of a Bill? It is to 
confer power and to remove obstructions. 
If there are powers which we require in 
order to enable us to enter upon the task 
of organization, it is for us to ask for 
them, and it is for you to determine 
whether you will confer them or not. If 
there are arrangements or provisions 
which impede the course of organization 
and render it difficult or impossible, it is 
for us to bring those obstructions under 
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your notice, and ask you to remove 
them; and it is for you to determine 
whether the request is reasonable, and 
whether you will comply with it. Now, 
is there anything in which the Bill fails, 
regarded from that point of view? One 
of my critics, and, I think, the most 
severe of them; the noble Lord the 
Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho), said—‘‘ We want an Army, small 
indeed, but capable of being rapidly ex- 
panded ; a larger Militia Reserve ; other 
Reserves ; older recruits ; the Volunteers, 
the Militia, and the Regulars brigaded 
together; no competition in recruiting 
between the Regulars and the Militia; 
increased training for Militia recruits ; 
more officers for the Militia; brigading 
of Volunteers ; better training of Volun- 
teer officers; a hold on the Volunteers ; 
and an increase of the Artillery.”” Now, 
I venture to say there is no one of 
those wants which have been overlooked 
in the scheme and provisions of the Go- 
vernment. But they are not all in the 
Bill. Those only are in the Bill which 
require legislation. Those which are 
matters of Executive action we shall, 
with your sanction and authority, pro- 
ceed to execute, without troubling you 
with the details of them, within the four 
corners of the Bill. There is one other 
point for which we have provided, and 
which the noble Lord does not approve 
—namely, as to what is to be done on 
the occurrence of an emergency. To my 
great surprise, my noble Friend, who 
has told us that the keystone of any sys- 
tem of efficient defence is pensions and 
the Ballot — which I venture to para- 
phrase by saying injustice and extrava- 
gance—objects to the modest provision 
made in the Bill for enabling the Ballot 
to be resorted to on occasions of emer- 
gency. All I can say is that the au- 
thority of Sir James Graham’s Commit- 
tee—the most important Committee this 
House ever appointed to inquire into 
this subject—has with me greater au- 
thority than the opinion of my noble 
Friend. They said— 

“Tf volunteering failed, the danger to the State 
would be imminent; but the existing legal ma- 
chinery for bringing Ballot into operation is cum- 
brous in the extreme ; and if in peace no provision 
be made for such an extremity, much precious 
time would be lost at the critical juncture, and 
the danger might be great.” 

It is to carry out that recommendation 
that these provisions are contained in 
the Bill. Now, as to this organization 
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upon which you are inyited to enter— 
what is it to be? Our forces are small ; 
they are very various in their character ; 
they are all voluntary; and you have to 
deal with them as with men whose in- 
clinations you must consult. Organiza- 
tion must, therefore, be a matter in some 
degree tentative. It must be a matter of 
growth and of experience. I am chal- 
lenged, and I accept the challenge, to 
combine in the closest possible manner 
the Regular Army with the Militia and 
the rest of the Reserve forces. How is 
this to be accomplished? You cannot 
touch a battalion of the Line without 
coming into contact with the subject of 
purchase; and you cannot touch a bat- 
talion of Militia without coming into 
contact with the question of the control 
exercised by the Lords Lieutenant of the 
counties. Therefore it is that both these 
subjects are contained in the Bill. I 
have been told, I think, by the last 
speaker, that there is no difficulty in 
dealing with the Army, notwithstanding 
the system of purchase ; and I am sur- 
prised that my right hon. Friend who 
preceded me in office, and who knows 
the difficulty of dealing with ques- 
tions of this kind, should be so strong 
an advocate for the continuation of pur- 
chase. You can put on half-pay, he says, 
the lieutenant colonel of an Indian regi- 
ment. You can do it, and it has been 
done ; but what is the consequence ? 
The loss of a large sum of money to an 
unoffending individual, continual com- 
plaints, a constant sense of injury—and, 
on the part of those who administer the 
system, a feeling which is not very 
agreeable, nor very easy to describe. It 
has happened to me already, more than 
once, to have to take measures, neces- 
sary on public grounds, but entailing 
pecuniary loss to officers concerned ; 
and all I can say is, that there is 
no stronger argument against the sys- 
tem. You cannot touch any battalion 
in the Regular service, nor the position 
of any officer, by a change in your regu- 
lations, without doing one of two things. 
If you make any increase you add to the 
burden of the purchase system, which 
the public, if it ever puts an end to the 
purchase system, will have to bear; 
while, if you make a reduction, you 
inflict an undeserved and serious pecu- 
niary injury on the officers. This applies 
to every part and every branch of the 
system; and you cannot make any 
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change, short of the abolition of the 
system, without coming into contact with 
one or other of these two objections. I 
appeal to the House, if that is not a 
very great impediment to carrying into 
effect such an organization clause ? 
Then that brings us at once to the ques- 
tion of how we are to organize. There 
are two or three points which here call 
for notice. I have been challenged to 
give individual instances. It is very 
difficult to give such instances, because 
the changes must necessarily be the re- 
sult of experience—but let me ask one 
or two questions. Do you wish to in- 
crease the number of double battalions 
with a view to the Indian branch of the 
Army, and to short terms of service—a 
point which I regard as possessing the 
greatest possible importance? If you 
do so wish, you will be met immediately 
by difficulties arising from the purchase 
question. When the short terms of ser- 
vice to which I have alluded has fur- 
nished the country witha great Reserve, 
according to the Prussian system, do you 
wish so to alter the constitution of the Re- 
serve battalions as to bring a vast number 
of men into those battalions; because, if 
you do, you will be met again at once by 
the question of purchase? Do you wish 
to unite closely the Militia and the Regu- 
lar forces? If you do, one of the first 
things you will have to do will be to give 
subaltern officers of the Militia commis- 
sions in the Line without purchase, and 
how can this be ddne if there remain 
any conditions in reference to the pur- 
chase system? In addition to this, let 
me state that we have now an insufficient 
number of non-purchase commissions to 
meet even the requirements of the Royal 
Commission on Military Education. I 
am rejoiced te know that the mention of 
the plan to give commissions without 
purchase to Militia subalterns has already 
produced beneficial results by giving us 
a goodly number of candidates for the 
posts of subalterns in the Militia, which 
we wanted more than anything else in 
regard to that particular branch of the 
service. If I rightly understood what 
fell from my right hon. Friend (Sir John 
Pakington) the other night,-he said he 
had been informed that two Lords Lieu- 
tenant of counties had informed him 
that they had already received applica- 
tions from 20 to 30 candidates for subal- 
tern positions in the Militia. Could any- 
thing be a more gratifying proof of its 
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success than that, when our statement 
has scarcely been a month out, it should 
have produced so salutary and decided 
an effect? [Sir Joun Paxryeton here 
made a remark, which was inaudible in 
the Gallery.] Ido not think so at all. 
I think the Lords Lieutenant of counties 
may be perfectly well trusted to recom- 
mend any young men for commissions in 
Militia regiments, where, having been 
proved, and being recommended by the 
colonel of the Staff, who is brigadier for 
efficient service in the Militia, they may 
be passed on, receiving commissions in 
the Line. If anything could be a test 
sufficient to secure merit, as distinguished 
from favour and patronage, this strikes 
me as being the plan. My right hon. 
Friend has asked how the cadets are to 
be appointed, to which I answer by ask- 
ing, how can the Commander-in-Chief 
have more difficultyin appointing a cadet, 
who will not receive his commission 
until he has been prepared and approved 
in a regiment, than he has now when 
there is no preparation at all required ? 
The proposition is to my mind so self- 
evident that it requires no further argu- 
ment. That brings me to the considera- 
tion of the purchase question, and what 
is the description given of the Govern- 
ment proposal with regard to that? 
My right hon. Friend described it as 
‘‘a mischievous crotchet, a costly pro- 
ject, and a sop to democracy,” and 
added that ‘‘there is no argument at all 
in its favour.”’ That, of course, is a 
matter of opinion: one might say, per- 
haps, that there is no argument on the 
other side; but the cardinal question is, 
will the abolition of purchase add to the 
professional training of the officers of the 
Army? [‘‘No, no!”] Very well, then, 
let us discuss that question. So far from 
thinking that there is no argument in 
favour of the abolition of purchase, to 
me it appears that to mention purchase 
is to condemn it. It is not known in any 
other country; it would not be tolerated 
in any other service; and it is not ad- 
mitted in the Artillery, the Engineers, 
the Marines, or the Navy. If my right 
hon. Friend, who had in his hand the 
Report of the Duke of Somerset’s Com- 
mission, had looked over its pages, he 
would have found scattered through 
them these descriptions of the system of 
purchase in the Army— 

“Vicious in principle, repugnant to the public 
sentiments of the present day, equally inconsistent 
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with the honour of the military profession and 
the policy of the British Empire, and irrecon- 
cilable with justice.” 
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Then, having recommended the abolition 
of purchase in its cardinal and most im- 
portant point—namely, the lieutenant 
colonelcies of regiments, the Report con- 
cludes by expressing the hope of the 
Commissioners that the partial appli- 
cation of the change which they have 
recommended will so far reconcile the 
British Army to the adoption ot the 
system that it may not be necessary to 
continue purchase at all. Now, Sir, we 
have waited 14 years, and during the 
whole of that time we have made no ad- 
vance towards the abolition of purchase. 
A noble Friend the other night did me 
the honour to refer to me as having 
voted with my right hon. Friend Mr. 
Sidney Herbert against a Motion for the 
immediate abolition of purchase which 
was made in this House in the year 1860. 
I have not had time to refer to the re- 
cords; but I have no doubt as to the 
truth of my noble Friend’s statement. I 
was one of a Cabinet who adopted the re- 
commendation of the Royal Commission, 
and I wish it had been carried into effect 
in 1860, for ifit had I have no doubt that 
by this time the change which the Com- 
mission anticipated would have been 
made, and the officers would have been 
reconciled to selection in place of pur- 
chase. But, having waited 14 years, I 
think we have waited long enough—that 
we should not wait another 14 years or 
decide upon a partial amendment of the 
system, but take the present opportunity 
of saying that we will abolish the system 
at once and forever. The first question, 
as I have stated, is whether the abolition 
of purchase will increase the professional 
efficiency of the service ? Before entering 
upon a reply to that question let me say 
that I cordially concur, as do all hon. 
Members who hear me speak, in the 
praise which has been given to our pre- 
sent officers in the course of the present 
debate. They have done everything that 
has ever been demanded of them, and 
have shown heroism and gallantry which 
have never been surpassed in any service; 
but we are living in times which are 
very different indeed from those days 
gone by, and if there is one lesson which 
we have learned from the history of the 
late campaign it is this—that the secret 
of Prussian success has been more owing 
to the professional education of the offi- 
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cers than to any other cause to which it 
can be ascribed. Neither gallantry nor 
heroism will avail much without profes- 
sional training in these days, when arms 
of precision shoot down soldiers in war 
at immense distances. One hon. and 
gallant Gentleman spoke of the charge 
at Balaklava as an exploit which will be 
ever remembered as one of the brightest 
pages of British gallantry and courage; 
but let me tell the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman and the House that in these 
days of scientific weapons, and profes- 
sional training, we cannot afford to have 
manyrepetitions of the BalaklavaCharge. 
Sir Charles Trevelyan spoke with force, 
and truth when he said, in his evidence 
before the Royal Commission, that a pro- 
fessional Army and a purchase Army 
were antagonistic ideas, and that if we 
want young men to enter the Army for 
the purpose of pursuing it as a profes- 
sion, and carrying skill and training to 
their highest point, we must abolish 
purchase. What said the Commission 
in reference to this? The right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman who spoke from 
this Bench (Sir Henry Storks) was en- 
titled, as a distinguished soldier, to speak 
on this subject of his own knowledge. 
But that is not the case with a civilian 
like myself, and I will therefore quote 
the words contained in the Report of the 
Commission. They said— 

“Under such regulations there is little induce- 
ment for officers to acquire proficiency in the 
science of war, or to study the military progress 
of other nations. An officer who performs his 
routine duties, and who keeps a sum of money 
available to purchase his promotion as opportu- 
nities offer, may look forward with confidence to 
the attainment of high military rank, while the 
subaltern who has not the means to buy advance- 
ment may serve during all the best years of his 
life in distant stations and in deadly climates, yet 
he must be prepared to see his juniors pass over 
him, for he will find that knowledge of military 
science and attention to regimental duties do not 
avail him unless he is able to buy the rank to 
which his qualifications entitle him.” 


That is the language of the Royal Com- 
mission, and I will not attempt by any 
words of my own to add force to the 
words I have quoted. My noble Friend 
opposite (Lord Elcho) said he wanted 
for the whole of the Army officers such 
as were to be found in the Artillery and 
Engineers ; but what, I would ask, have 
either of those distinguished branches of 
the service to do with purchase ? What 
the Government wants to secure is that 
there should be an open career for young 
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men, and that any parent may send his 
son into the Army with the clear pros- 
pect that if he deserves it he will rise in 
rank, entirely apart from any reference 
to the pecuniary means of his parent. 
We have been told by some hon. Mem- 
bers that the result of the abolition of 
purchase would cause a different class 
of men to enter the Army. That was 
not the language of the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
Shropshire (Major General Sir Percy 
Herbert) who frankly expressed his opi- 
nion that the effect of the Bill, if passed, 
would not be to make any change in the 
general character and status of the men 
who would enter the Army as officers. 
My impression is that if we pass this 
Bill into a law, its effect will be to 
attract to the Army the aristocracy of 
merit and professional talent, which is 
after all the true aristocracy. It is a libel 
upon the old aristocracy of this country 
to say that they are ever behindhand in 
any race which is run in an open arena, 
and in which ability and industry are 
the only qualities which can insure suc- 
cess. We wish to get rid of that habi- 
tual and open violation of the law which 
has prevailed from the time of Queen 
Anne to the present moment. It has 
been said to-night that we ought to be 
content with abolishing regulation prices, 
and a distinguished soldier has said that 
if we abolished regulation prices, and 
permitted over-regulation prices to con- 
tinue, all the evils of the present system 
would be got rid of. That was not the 
language of Sir Henry Hardinge. That 
was not the language of Lord Palmerston 
when the certificate was abolished. Sir 
Henry Hardinge said— 

“Tt was introduced to remedy a great evil— 
namely, the constant traffic in commissions, by 


which the officers of the Army had been seriously 
injured.” 


And Lord Palmerston said— 


“If commissions were allowed to be sold it was 
obviously necessary to limit the price that was to 
be paid for them ; for if not, and if every officer 
were permitted to bid according to his means and 
to his desire for promotion, abuses would take 
place beyond all calculation.” 


Well, I am afraid that has been the re- 
sult of allowing this system to go on, 
and it would be one of the great advan- 
tages that we should obtain by this 
change that the law would be observed 
in the Army as well as in all other pro- 
fessions in the kingdom, and that we 
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should have no longer an open and habi- 
tual violation of it. Now, who will be 
injured when the change is made? Will 
the non-purchase officers be injured ? 
Whenever this question is brought for- 
ward, I observe that some of the advocates 
of purchase find out that the very people 
whom we think we are going to benefit 
are the people who will be most injured 
by achange. Lord Clyde has been fre- 
quently mentioned in this debate; and 
it has been said that he owed his own 
advancement to the purchase system. I 
think, then, it will be conceded to me that 
Lord Clyde was, at least, a very dispas- 
sionate witness as to the effect of the 
purchase system. He was not preju- 
diced against it. I have lying before 
me two cases which Lord Clyde brought 
before the Royal Commission. The first 
case, he said, had been brought to his 
notice by General Pennefather. It was 
that of an officer in the 55th Regiment— 


“This officer,’ said Lord Clyde, “had been 
promoted for service in the field, and he had 
obtained his brevet majority. He led the as- 
sault at Ching Kiang-foo, and though he be- 
came brevet lieutenant colonel, and was in 
command of the 55th Regiment in the field in 
the presence of the enemy,a young captain who 
had just come out purchased over his head and 
took the command of the regiment, and he was 
obliged to descend to the command of a com- 
pany. This poor fellow was killed leading his 
company against the Redan, his name was Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Cuddy. The young officer was 
very young; and, in this case, a man of expe- 
rience, who was fitted for his position for that 
particular occasion, and had proved himself a 
bold and intrepid soldier, was superseded in his 
command by one who, I dare say, was equally so, 
but who did not possess his experience.” 


Well, then, Lord Clyde was asked this 
question— 


‘*You purchased to avoid being passed over 
by somebody else; if you had not purchased, you 
would have been passed over ?” 


Lord Clyde’s answer was— 


“Most assuredly. The officer next below me 
was a man whom I would bow to as possessing 
every quality that a man ought to possess—pos- 
sessing abilities as high as any man I have ever 
known. He could not purchase. It was in 1825 
that I bought my majority, and in 1847 I passed 
through Cawnpore and found him just promoted to 
bea major in that regiment, having in the mean- 
time been to Australia. Finally, he left the ser- 
vice ; he remained in the service till he got this 
majority ; he did sell out—he had some little in- 
come to maintain himself; but all hope was gone, 
and all that interest which it is so necessary for 
a man to take in his profession.” 


These are two out of many cases. I have 
quoted them because they were quoted 
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by Lord Clyde, and it has been stated 
to-night that Lord Clyde, at least, was 
not one who had any right to be preju- 
diced against the purchase system. Well, 
then, let me ask, if this is the conse- 
quence of the purchase system to non- 
purchase officers, what is it to purchase 
officers? We have been told to-night 
that it was an argument in favour of 
the system that frequently an officer who 
has paid nothing for his commission re- 
ceives a large sum of money on selling 
out—that is to say, he puts somebody 
else’s money into his pocket. [‘‘ No, no!” } 
It appears to me to be a system which 
contrives to put other people’s money 
into people’s pockets. I have nothing 
to say in favour of the reserve fund. I 
have always treated it as affected with 
a trust for those who paid it. But my 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Berkshire told us the other night that 
the very best officers forfeit their money 
because they want to get on and become 
general officers and obtain higher pro- 
motion. Whatan argument in favour of 
the system, if it is meant that the best offi- 
cer forfeits his money to somebody else, 
who, I presume, is not the best officer ! 
Upon that point an hon. and gallant 
Friend of mine, who spoke on the last 
night of the debate, rated so severely 
my right hon. Friend who sits beside 
me (Sir Henry Storks) for having read 
a letter from a very distinguished officer 
at Aldershot that I do not know whe- 
ther I should be justified in what I am 
going to say next; but as my hon. and 
gallant Friend quoted a letter written 
by Sir John Burgoyne, which appeared 
in Zhe Times, may I take the liberty of 
referring to Sir William Mansfield, and 
to a letter of Sir Sydney Cotton which 
appeared in Zhe Zimes this morning? 
I suppose many hon. and gallant Gen- 
tlemen have read it; and I hope the 
House will weigh it well. Well, then, 
what is the present system to purchase 
officers? Itis a system of lottery. It 
is only to be compared with those evil 
days when the Government raised money 
by lottery. We are now exposed to a 
system of uncertainty, and everyone is 
invited to speculate upon obtaining some 
advantage, either of promotion or of 
sale, at the expense of others. "What is 
the system to the deserving non-commis- 
sioned officer? The Royal Commission 
reported that, under the existing system, 
there was very doubtful advantage to him 
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in being promoted. A non-commissioned 
officer has volunteered to write to me. 
I do not know whether I have his 
letter before me; but the substance 
of it is this—I hope you will pro- 
ceed with the Bill for the abolition of 
purchase ; it is madness for a non-com- 
missioned officer to accept a commission 
in the Line, and the consequence is that 
he is purchased over by a lad just fresh 
from school with money in his hands. 
Is it for the advantage of parents who 
wish to bring up their children for the 
Army that they should purchase com- 
missions for them? A distinguished 
officer in the Army said to me—‘‘ I have 
four boys, and when you have carried 
your Bill I shall make them all go into 
the Army; but as things are now, only 
one of them can go into the Army.” I 
am told that the Bill is defective in some 
of its arrangements. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Bewdley (Major Anson) says 
the calculations of the actuaries cannot 
be relied upon, because the inducement 
to retire will gradually diminish, and 
the process will not be so rapid as that 
which is’ assumed in the calculation. 
My answer is plain. The calculation 
was intended to establish the maximum, 
and in proportion as the retirement is 
less rapid, the ultimate cost will be di- 
minished. Then we are told that there 
is an injustice in the limit which has 
been imposed by the Bill on the num- 
ber of officers who may sell within 
the year. This may be considered in 
Committee. The intention of the Bill 
is, and the result will be, as far as 
lies in my power, that no officer shall 
be a sufferer by this Bill. I wish that 
the arrangement should be a full and 
complete indemnity, and nothing more. 
Then, as to the consequences that are to 
result from the principle of selection. 
This is the only country in which there 
is no selection. An hon. Friend near 
me referred to the example of the Aus- 
trian Army, and said the system of se- 
lection there had not been productive of 
good effects, as was shown when the 
Army of Austria came into collision with 
that of Prussia; selection also exists in 
the Army of Prussia. [An hon. Mem- 
BER: Not asarule.|] Such is the fact, 
though I do not wish to trouble the 
House at unnecessary length on the sub- 
ject. In the case of the Militia the se- 
lection is in the hands of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant; selection is also the rule in the 
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case of non-commissioned officers. What 
does Lord Clyde say on the subject of se- 
lection ? This question was put to him— 
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“Tf, instead of the system of promotion by 
purchase, a system of promotion by selection were 
adopted, it would be equally the case that many 
excellent officers would be passed over ?—No 
doubt ; but there is this difference in that which 
caused them to be passed over—it is a very different 
principle. » The one is by the possession of a little 
money, whereas, by selection, there may be un- 
fairness in it sometimes; but one has a right to 
expect that men in a high station, who would 
select the officers, would select proper and fitting 
men for the service.” 


Then he is asked— 


“Do you think that the feelings of an officer 
would be more wounded by another officer of 
less merit but of greater influence being put 
over his head, than if he passed over his head by 
purchase ?—It is to be presumed that the officer 
so selected is one of merit. Of course, when you 
are passed over at any time, human nature is 
such that men may not like it; but still I think 
that the principle of selection would give less 
pain and less cause for regret and displeasure on 
the part of the individual—to the man who could 
not purchase—than finding his junior stepping 
over his head by possessing a little more money 
than he had.” 


Now, I have read the sentiments of Lord 
Clyde, expressed by himself, against those 
contained in the letter produced by the 
hon. Gentleman, addressed by Lord 
Clyde to a private friend. But what 
does the Commission say as to the moral 
to be drawn for the benefit of the public 
by the principle of selection. They say, 
if you do not select your officers from 
the lower ranks, how will you select 
them if you want them for higher com- 
mand, and they close by saying that this 
country commences a war under a disad- 
vantage in respect to foreign States, 
where officers of higher rank are subject 
to the principle of selection. Thus, 
whether we are guided by the example 
of other countries—whether you regard 
the practice of civil occupations or pur- 
suits—whether you take the authority of 
the highest officers in foreign States, or 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
missioners, you are equally brought to 
the conclusion that not money, not se- 
niority, but selection on the ground of 
merit is the proper way in which promo- 
tion should be carried out. But then 
we are told that it will break down the 
regimental system, and my noble Friend 
the Member for Haddingtonshire says 
that purchase is the life-blood of our 
regimental system. Now, how can pur- 
chase be the life-blood of our regimental 
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system? Is there no regimental system ; 
no esprit de corps in the non-purchase 
regiments ? Is there none in the Artillery 
and Engineers? Why, the noble Lord 
stated a few minutes before that what 
we wanted was officers like those of the 
Artillery and Engineers. Where, then, 
is their life-blood to be found? They 
must be nothing more than defunct or 
galvanized bodies. Is there no, esprit de 
corps; no life-blood in the regiments of 
Prussia? Will my hon. Friend the 
Member for Waterford (Mr. Osborne) 
say there is not? There are many non- 
purchase regiments in the Army—is there 
no regimental system among them? Is 
there no life-blood, no esprit de corps 
among the Marines, none in the Navy? 
We had a description the other night by 
an hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite 
of what the regimental system is. He 
said—‘‘We are all members of one 
family ; we all spend our lives together ; 
we all desire to be commanders not of 
any regiment but of our own.” Well, 
my hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Truro (Captain Vivian) pulled that 
delusion to pieces by showing how small 
a proportion of regiments are commanded 
by men who have been officers in them. 
I believe my hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Shropshire (Major Ge- 
neral Sir Percy Herbert) himself com- 
manded a regiment in which he had not 
spent the earlier part of his life, and I 
never heard that that regiment had been 
ruined or suffered by his command. 
What did the Royal Commission recom- 
mend? The one thing which they did 
recommend was that the command of 
regiments should no longer be the sub- 
ject of purchase. They were rather cold 
and impartial in their other recommenda- 
tions; but this at least they stated 
clearly— 

‘* Here the evil consequences of the purchase 
system are direct and manifest, and when it is 
remembered how far the issue of a battle may 
depend upon the efficiency and skilful handling of 
every regiment engaged, it is difficult to over- 
estimate the possible mischief resulting from the 
system.” 

Now, that is the very head and front of 
the regimental system, and that is the 
opinion of the Royal Commissioners re- 
specting it. If you have an unworthy 
man who has risen by purchase to the 
command of a regiment, it may happen 
that the lives of the men may be sacri- 
ficed through the incompetency of the 
commander, and that the loss of a battle 
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may be hazarded. Butitis not intended 
under the new arrangements in any way 
to interfere with the regimental system. 
On the contrary, it is recommended to 
exercise the principle of selection, from 
the highest grades to the lowest, with a 
due regard to regimental considerations. 
Let me ask you what does purchase 
sometimes do for this regimental system ? 
According to my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Tipperary, it gives a command- 
ing officer, who barters the discipline of 
his regiment for flowers presented to his 
wife. What are exchanges? What is their 
bearing on the regimental system ? Lord 
Clyde, in an extract I have before me, 
describes what occurred to him when he 
went out to China. He said, in reply 
to a question by the Chairman of the 
Commission— 
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“ Thad one of the nicest corps of officers when 
I was ordered out to China; all those men em- 
barked with their regiment, but as soon as that 
service was over, and they had to remain in a 
climate like that of China, most of them immedi- 
ately exchanged, and I lost all my young friends 
whom I so much loved.” 


That is what the purchase system does 
for the regimental system. Then we 


are charged with not having provided a 


plan of retirement. To that I will give 
the best answer that, to my mind, can 
now be given. No doubt it would be 
very agreeable to me if I could come 
down with a plan of retirement ready 
cut and dry, and tell you what it is to 
be. Nothing is wanted to induce me to 
do so, except the information which would 
render it justifiable for me to lay that 
statement before you. But it is a matter 
of opinion upon which no people can 
agree. Some think, as I have already 
said, thatif you abolish purchase, as many 
young men will enter the Army intend- 
ing to remain only a short time and 
then to leave it as they do now. I am 
not of that opinion. I think the pur- 
chase system does to that extent stimu- 
late retirement. But then, on the other 
hand, we have an intention of employing 
Army officers in command of the aux- 
iliary forces. I do not know to what 
extent we shall be able to carry that in- 
tention out; but to whatever extent we 
do it, to that extent it will facilitate pro- 
motion. No man can say with certainty 
what will be the result; but this, at any 
rate, we can say—that employment in 
the Reserve forces, and the application 
of the five years’ rule to the higher com- 
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mands, will both tend to stimulate pro- 
motion; and of this, at least, officers 
may be certain, that a reasonable ra- 
pidity of promotion, such as is neces- 
sary for the benefit of the service, is a 
vital consideration, and must be always 
provided by the Crown and by Parlia- 
ment. And when I say a reasonable 
rapidity, I mean some such rapidity as 
exists under the present system. On the 
other hand, if we cannot tell what the 
scheme of retirement will be, neither can 
we say what the sum will be that will be 
obtainable out of our present resources 
to meet it. The pay of the colonels 
and of the general officers, and the half- 
pay amount to more than £500,000 
a-year, and all that will have to pass 
under review when the time for the con- 
sideration of these points arrives. The 
pension list amounts now to £1,300,000 
a-year. Under the present law it is ra- 
pidly increasing. Iam not one of those 
who think this pension list one of the 
ornamentsof ourservice. On the contrary, 
it is one of the recommendations—though 
not the greatest—of the system of short 
service—that it will materially diminish 
the pension list. I shall be very much 
surprised—though I may not live long 
enough to see it—if the result of the 
changes is, on the whole, to increase our 
expenditure. On the contrary, I believe 
that it will lead to a great decrease ; but 
I am not able to tell you the figures. 
[Mr. Osporne: Hear!] My hon. Friend 
is great at figures of rhetoric; but the 
figures I speak of are figures of © vith- 
metic. Ishould be glad to give them 
to the House if I could; but I would be 
very unwilling to bring forward any- 
thing not founded on a substantial basis. 
I am certainly in the expectation that 
the expenditure in the non-effective list 
will be diminished in consequence of 
these proposals. Moreover, I not only 
believe that so large a number of officers 
will not enter the Army for the purpose 
of merely spending a few years in it, but 
I sincerely and earnestly hope that that 
will be the result; because I am con- 
vinced that, with our modern arms of 
precision, and with the high point to 
which skill is now carried in every branch 
of the military profession, the only safety 
of this country lies in the highest pos- 
sible degree of professional skill in our 
officers. I say, also, that if you are to 
rely in a greater degree on our auxiliary 
forces and on our Reserves, that are 
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trained for a time, and for a time only, 
in the ranks, and the more highly you 
carry these artificial systems, both of 
preparing the men and the material of 
war, the more necessary it is that the 
officers who are to manage these artifi- 
cial and complicated systems should have 
attained the highest degree of profes- 
sional fitness. If, then, these changes 
should lead to there being a less natural 
flow of promotion through the Army, 
and consequently to a greater necessity 
for providing increased retirement, I be- 
lieve it will prove, upon the whole, for 
your pecuniary advantage, and that you 
will gain more than you will lose. There 
is one more argument which I wish to 
address to the House before I sit down. 
My noble Friend the Member for Had- 
dingtonshire quoted, with great appro- 
bation the other evening, the opinion of 
Sir Lintorn Simmons, who is at the head 
of the great institution through which 
young men enter the scientific corps. 
Now, Sir Lintorn Simmons is an old 
friend of mine, and he has sent me some 
observations about our present retire- 
ment system. He says— 


“By a Return, page 112, Appendix H H, of 
the Report of Captain Vivian’s Committee on the 
retirement of officers of the Royal Artillery and 
Royal Engineers, it appears that of 1,000 officers 
entering purchase regiments (Guards excepted), 
442 sell before attaining the rank of captain, or, 
as appears from Appendix E E, page 111, before 
averaging 8:3 years of service, and 185 more 
before averaging 17°3 years. This is a strong 
argument to prove that the purchase system 
stimulates promotion ; but what does it represent 
in the way of blasted careers and ruin to young 
men? At the outside, one-tenth of the 1,000, or 
say 100 out of the 442, who sell as subalterns are 
men of wealth and expectations, who enter the 
service to pass a few years in it before taking up 
with some other career in civil life ; but the ma- 
jority of the remainder are, I firmly believe, for 
the most part men who have acquired extravagant 
habits, and have been compelled to realize their 
commissions to pay their debts. The system of 
money-lending and exchanges is fast breaking 
down our much-boasted regimental system. To 
such an extent is money-lending now carried that 
an old officer told me a few days ago that within 
a few months of his son getting his commission in 
the Line, he (the son) had received between 60 
and 70 letters from money lenders offering to 
advance money. This shows how profitable the 
business must be, and the extent to which it is 
carried, and the only security, in the majority of 
cases, that can be given is the value of the com- 
mission.” 


I now come to the question whether, if 
we are to abolish purchase, we ought, 
in the language of my hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Berkshire, to 
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postpone it, or to abolish it at once? I 
venture to suggest that if we are to abo- 
lish it at all now is the time to do so. 
I hope I have shown that my right hon. 
Friend (Sir Henry Storks) and I are not 
far wrong when we told you that the 
existence of the purchase system is an 
obstacle which meets us in every form 
and at every turn on the proposal of 
every change. It will be the old story 
of the Sibylline books, for depend upon 
it the longer you delay the larger will 
be the demand made upon you. There 
is another consideration which I would 
especially address to my right hon. Friend 
opposite (Sir John Pakington). He was 
the man who set the stone rolling with 
respect to cornet and ensign. He knows 
that it is more than he would have ven- 
tured, under the circumstances of last 
year, to ask Parliament to vote the over- 
regulation money. It was necessary, 
after what passed last year, to have an 
inquiry into the over-regulation money. 
That inquiry was conducted by men of 
the greatest eminence—many of them 
Members of this House. They gave no 
opinion on the subject of the abolition 
of purchase, for that was not referred to 
them. But they did express an opinion 
about the recognition which has been 
given to over-regulation prices. That 
opinion was unanimous, and was strongly 
in favour of recognition. Fortified by 
the Report of the Commissioners recog- 
nizing over-regulation, as well as regu- 
lation prices, does he not see that he 
has taken a very narrow and imperfect 
view of a very wide question when he 
suggests that I might have abolished the 
rank of cornet and ensign by paying the 
over-regulation price in that case only ? 
If over-regulation prices are to be recog- 
nized in the case of cornets and ensigns 
they must be recognized throughout the 
whole Army? What, then, are we to do? 
Are we to enforce the law which stands 
on the statute book notwithstanding the 
Report of the Commission? It would 
be impossible to take that course. Are 
we to allow the law to remain, and to 
wink at its violation? To do that is 
equally impossible. Are we, then, to 
repeal the law? I have quoted the opi- 
nions of Sir Henry Hardinge and Lord 
Palmerston, that if you put the commis- 
sions up to auction the longest purse 
gets the commission. We therefore re- 
commend to you to deal with the ques- 
tion in the only way in which we think 
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it can be dealt with satisfactorily, and 
that is to abolish purchase altogether. 
You have a small Army. It is a most 
efficient Army. You give your soldiers 
higher pay than those of any other coun- 
try; you give them greater advantages 
and comforts—most justly and properly. 
You are proud of having the only Volun- 
teer Army almost in the world; you 
equip it with the best weapons; and we 
now ask you to take a step by which 
you will place it under the command 
not only of the most gallant and the 
most heroic officers in the world, but 
also of men whose professional training 
shall be the closest and the most direct, 
and make them most fit to lead to victory 
the noblest Army in the world. 

CotonEL NORTH moved the ad- 
journment of the debate. 


Army 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
( Colonel North.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I am sorry it is 
my duty to oppose this Motion. I be- 
lieve that we have reached a point 
when we are very near coming to a 
Division on this Bill. For my own part, 
I am so well satisfied with the state- 
ments I have heard on this side of the 
House, from my right hon. Friend and 
others, that I shall refrain from troubling 
the House further. But I stated in the 
earlier part of the evening the position 
of Public Business. We are coming to 
the 1st of April, and that being the first 
day of the financial year, suggests con- 
siderations connected with the public 
service. It is absolutely necessary to 
take Votes in Supply connected with 
supplementary Estimates for the current 
year, and I am informed they cannot 
be postponed beyond Monday next. On 
Thursday the Army Estimates must be 
proposed, and immediately afterwards 
the Navy Estimates must follow. There- 
fore, the alternative we have is trusting 
for the finishing of this debate to such 
fragments of other evenings as may be 
found, if it is the pleasure of the House 
to adjourn it now. But I do not believe 
it is the pleasure of the House to do so. 
I believe, however, the House will be 
contented, or at least will respectfully 
listen to anything further that may be 
advanced; but to the adjournment it is 
my duty to object. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK: It has been 
my fate to be present at so many re- 
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markable proceedings on the part of the 
right hon. Gentleman that I had almost 
ceased to be surprised at them. But I 
confess I am surprised at the course he 
has now taken, because, in the first 
place, if he is the Leader of the House 
he is the first man who ought to defend 
and protect its rights and privileges ; 
and I can imagine nothing more unjus- 
tifiable than an attempt on the part of 
the Leader of this House to stifle its 
privileges. The right hon. Gentleman 
could hardly have reflected upon the 
purport of what he has said. He must 
be aware that the line which he has 
proposed is unconstitutional as regards 
this House generally, and offensive to a 
great number in it. It is unconstity- 
tional, because it is an attempt to stifle 
the freedom of debate, and it is offensive 
to a large number of Members who are 
anxious to address the House on this 
question, and who have not yet had an 
opportunity of speaking. His proceed- 
ing is so unusual that I think he has 
been studying modern history, and that 
he is disposed to take a leaf out of Count 
Bismarck’s book, because the proceed- 
ings he now attempts to carry out are 
much more extraordinary than any of 
those of that statesman in such matters. 
He trusted the House would assert its 
privileges. 

Mr. ANDERSON supported the Mo- 
tion for the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he was always 
anxious to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment whenever the indispensable busi- 
ness of the country was in arrear; but 
until the right hon. Gentleman rose he 
was not aware this was a party debate, 
for it had been principally carried on by 
distinguished Members sitting on the 
Ministerial side of the House. He was 
not about to give a party vote; he 
should, however, like to state his reasons 
for the vote he proposed to give, and 
there were many others in a similar posi- 
tion ; but it was certainly not convenient 
to prolong the debate beyond the hour 
at which they had arrived. He could 
not sit down without bearing his tribute 
of respect to those who had taken part 
in the discussion. He had certainly 
never listened to a more instructive de- 
bate, and he was sure the progress of 
the measure in Committee would be 
much facilitated by the fair and compre- 
hensive manner in which it had been 
treated up to the present time. 
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Question put :—The House divided :— 
Ayes 187; Noes 284: Majority 97. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


After some discussion— 


Army 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Robert Fowler :\—Question put :— 
The House divided:—Ayes 147; Noes 
256: Majority 109. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY said, he 
thought that the difficulty in which the 
House found itself might be got over if 
the discussion were resumed at a Morn- 
ing Sitting to be appointed for that 
purpose. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would be 
glad to accept this way out of the diffi- 
culty, and added that, in addition to the 
difficulties of finance, he must say that 
the Easter holidays were in very con- 
siderable danger. Would the House 
act on the suggestion of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman ? 

Mr. NEWDEGATE protested against 
the proposition for a Morning Sitting at 
this period of the Session, in order to 
force a minority to submission. The 
right hon. Gentleman had done such 
things before, but still the practice was 
altogether novel; and if the minority 
were not to be allowed to convince the 
majority by argument, the House would 
soon cease to be a deliberative assembly. 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
trusted those hon. Members who had 
Notices upon the Paper for to-morrow 
would consent to postpone their Motions 
until a future day. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that the Go- 
vernment would consent to the adjourn- 
ment if it were understood to be until 
2 o’clock in the afternoon. 


Debate arising. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,” 
—(Sir James Elphinstone:) — Question 
put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be adjourned till 
this day, at Two of the clock.”—(r. 
Russell Gurney.) 
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Mr. NEWDEGATE complained of 


the inconvenience which would arise 
from altering the hour of sitting without 
due Notice. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
that the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government 
never acted upon any public principle 
except what was to his own advantage 
for the time being. He had been re- 
quested by the right hon. Gentleman to 
withdraw his Motion which stood on the 
Paper relating to Maritime Law. That 
Motion had also relation to what ought 
to have been before the Conference, and 
if it was adopted by the House it would, 
in a great measure, do away with Army 
reform. He gave Notice that he would 
bring it forward in Committee of Supply 
on Monday. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON observed 
that the Government had consented to 
the adjournment of the debate under the 
impression that it would be resumed at 
2 o’clock To-morrow afternoon. The best 
plan, under the circumstances, would 
be for the Motions fixed for To-morrow 
to be postponed and the debate resumed 
at 2 o’clock. 

Lorp ELCHO appealed totheSpeaker, 
whether it was competent for any hon. 
Member to move, without giving pre- 
vious Notice, that the House should 
meet at 2 o’clock ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the debate had 
been adjourned, and the only question 
now before them was the hour to which 
it should be adjourned. The House had 
on several occasions decided that for the 
general convenience of the House the 
hour at which they should again meet 
should be 2 o’clock. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH then 
moved that the debate on the Motion 
‘‘ That the Debate be adjourned till this 
day, at Two of the clock,” be now ad- 
journed. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘That 
the Debate be now adjourned.”—(Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach:\—The House d- 
vided :—Ayes 104; Noes 238: Majority 
134. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Debate be adjourned till this day, at 
Two of the clock.” 


Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- 
tion put, “That this House do now ad- 
journ.”—(Sir John Hay :)—The House 
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divided :—Ayes 101; Noes 220:- Ma- 
jority 119. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Debate be adjourned till this day, at 
Two of the clock.” 


Debate arising. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘That 
the Debate be now adjourned.”—(Zarl 
Percy :;—The House divided :—Ayes 92 ; 
Noes 208: Majority 116. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Debate be adjourned till this day, at 
Two of the clock.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Lord Garlies.) 


Mr. C. FORSTER suggested that 
the Motion of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Russell Gurney) for the 
adjournment until 2 o’clock this day 
(Friday) be withdrawn, on the under- 
standing that the debate on the second 
reading of the Bill be resumed on 
Saturday. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was will- 
ing to assent to the arrangement pro- 
posed. 


Question put :—The House divided :— 
Ayes 80; Noes 190: Majority 110. 

Question again proposed, ‘That the 
Debate be adjourned till this day, at 
Two of the clock.” 


Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY expressed 
his readiness to withdraw his Motion 
unconditionally. 

Mr. GLADSTONE agreed to the 
withdrawal of the Motion, giving Notice 
that on to-morrow he would move that 
the House should meet at 12 o’clock on 
Saturday. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


GAS WORKS CLAUSES ACT (1847) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr, Cuicuester Fortescue, Bill 
to amend the Gas Works Clauses Act, 1847, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. CuicHEstsR For- 
Tescuk and Mr. Artuur Pee, 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 76.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Three o’clock. 


{LORDS} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 17th March, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuio Bius—-First Reading— 
Lunacy Regulation (Ireland) * (47); Income 
Tax Assessment * (48). 

Second Reading—Prison Ministers (37). 

Third Reading—Prayer Book (Tables of Les- 
sons) * (29), and passed. 


ARMY—POWDER IN STORE. 
ADDRESS FOR RETURNS. 


THe Eart or CARNARVON, on 
rising to move an Address for Returns 
relating to Powder in store, said, that 
in making his Motion he would avoid 
the wide range complained of by his 
noble Friend (Lord Northbrook), on a 
recent occasion, but would confine him- 
self to the question ; and would draw no 
inferences from the statements he was 
about to make. It was obvious that no 
military question could be of greater im- 
portance than the supply of gunpowder, 
and that if any serious deficiency existed 
in point of quantity or quality it was a 
very serious matter. He would first of 
all explain the different classes of powder. 
There was, to begin with, the L.G., or 
large grain powder, then the R.L.G., or 
rifle-grain powder, next pellet powder, 
and, finally, pebble powder. The L.G. 
powder represented the old gunpowder, 
and had practically been obsolete for 
many years, it being disused and con- 
demned by a Committee about the year 
1859, when guns were first manufactured 
on a large scale. The objections urged 
against it were very serious. It was fit 
only for smooth-bore guns; its velocity 
and power of penetration were less than 
those of other powder; it was very vio- 
lent in its explosion, so as to injure the 
gun with which it was used; it had a 
tendency to foul the gun, and to dimi- 
nish the accuracy of aim; it interfered 
with the loading ; and last, and worst of 
all, it was destructive to the gun itself. 
The second-class—R.L.G. powder—was 
substituted in 1860 for the L.G. on the 
introduction of rifled cannon. This was, 
in many respects, less deleterious. It 
was less violent in exploding, and less 
injurious in all points. It was, however, 
adopted only provisionally ; and in 1866 
a Committee recommended as far supe- 
rior a powder of larger grain, called 
pellet powder. This recommendation 
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was adopted in 1867, and pellet powder 
was stamped with the official imprimatur. 
Last year another kind of powder was 
introduced and approved, as, on the 
whole, the best—namely, pebble powder; 
but he believed that, for all practical pur- 
poses, pellet and pebble powder might 
be regarded as much the same. The ad- 
vantage of pellet or pebble powder was 
that larger charges could be used, and, 
consequently, greater power obtained ; 
that there was greater velocity, penetra- 
tion, and accuracy of aim; and that the 
explosive power, or power of injuring the 
gun, was materially reduced. Having 
said so much by way of explanation, he 
would now pass to the amount of powder 
which ought to be in store. The figures 
on this point furnished by various mili- 
tary authorities varied much; but he 
thought his noble Friend opposite the 
Under Secretary for War would agree 
that he should not be taking an exag- 
gerated estimate if he said that 300,000 
barrels, according to great military au- 
thorities, was the minimum which we 
ought to have in store in time of peace. 
Now, what was the actual amount? His 
noble Friend had kindly furnished him 
with a corrected account of the figures 
which he gave a few nights ago; and 
this showed that the amount in stock of 
L.G. was 214,536 barrels, of R.L.G. 
66,075, of pellet 149, and of pebble 567; 
making a total of 281,327 barrels. Per- 
haps his noble Friend opposite would 
say that this was a close approximation 
to the minimum of 300,000, which the 
military authorities decided ought to be 
always in store; but it must be remem- 
bered that 214,000 barrels were of the 
obsolete, almost worthless L.G. class ; 
that there were less than 67,000 barrels 
of the other classes, and that there were 
only 700 barrels of the powder which 
four years ago was stated to be the best, 
and which ought to be used. In order 
to comprehend the full meaning of this 
fact it must be borne in mind that the 
35-ton gun, described by the Secretary 
for War as the most formidable weapon 
in Europe, and on the manufacture of 
which he so much prided himself, re- 
quired for each discharge nearly one 
whole barrel of powder ; so that we had 
in store little more than 750 charges of 
the best powder for the best gun. To 
say the least of it, this was not very satis- 
factory. Practically speaking, we have 
none of the best class of powder, more 
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than we know what to do with of the 
old and almost worthless class, and an 
insufficient supply of the R.L.G:, an in- 
ferior sort, unfit for those new guns, but 
still a degree better than the L.G. How 
did that affect the question of guns? 
Why, the power of the large new guns, 
manufactured at an enormous cost, was 
ym undeveloped ; and they would 

e injured if the inferior powder, which 
alone we had in store in sufficient quan- 
tities, was used. He did not want to 
trouble the House with any quotations ; 
but there was one which he should like 
to read, as it stated the case so very 
succinctly. It would be found in an 
article in The Times of the 10th of Janu- 
ary, an article written expressly on the 
subject of gunpowder, and written, as 
those who had studied it were aware, 
rather with a view of dispelling appre- 
hension than otherwise. The writer of 
the article remarked— 

“ Tt is said that the 12-inch gun of 265 tons will 
fire a charge of 85-lb pebble, instead of a 67-lb 
R.L,G., and that the velocity of a 600-Ib shell is 
thereby increased about 120 ft. per second, while 
the pressure is reduced 20 per cent. The im- 
portance of this result may not be apparent to the 
non-professional reader ; but it means that the 
Monarch could, with pebble (or pellet) powder, 
knock an enemy to pieces, so far as weight of 


blows goes, as easily at 1,000 yards as she could 
with R.L.G. at 10 yards.” 


This, he (the Earl of Carnarvon) thought, 
stated the matter as briefly and conclu- 
sively as it was possible to do. His 
noble Friend the Under Secretary of 
State said, on a former occasion, that the 
quantity of R.L.G. in stock was double 
that which was used in the Russian War ; 
but he was ata loss to understand whence 
he got his figures. He had seen it 
stated that during the Seven Years’ 
War, in the middle of last century, the 
annual consumption of powder was 
72,000 barrels, and that during the Rus- 
sian War the consumption was 80,000. 
He wondered his noble Friend could 
make use of so transparent a fallacy, as 
such averages were obviously deceptive. 
It might as well be stated that because 
in 1866, in their seven weeks’ campaign, 
the Austrian soldiers fired away only 
four cartridges per man, an Army might 
safely be sent into the field with only 
that number. It was idle to arrive at 
any estimate as to quantity on any such 
basis. It was evident that over and 
above the powder that would be re- 
quired for the armies on land and for 
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our fleets, a certain quantity must be 
kept at the great forts—such as Malta, 
Gibraltar, Plymouth, and Portsmouth— 
for it was absurd to suppose that in all 
future wars the campaign could be lo- 
calized. His noble Friend, on a former 
occasion, also contended that the L.G. 
powder, of which we had such an ex- 
cessive supply, was useful and good for 
service; but: he ventured to think that 
this statement could not be seriously 
maintained. Putting aside the question 
that there was very little demand for the 
L.G. powder in the trade, it was a fact 
that the Navy had refused to accept it. 
Then was his noble Friend aware that 
an official Order had been issued, the 
first provision of which was that ‘‘As a 
temporary measure L.G. powder may 
be used for breech-loading guns up to 
7-inch”—thus limiting it to low charges 
and to guns of 7-inch calibre? The 
Order went on to say— 

“* 2. In cases of emergency, L.G. may be used 
for muzzle-loaders up to 9-inch, but to be reported 
at once to officer, and gun to be examined after 
25 rounds, 3. When L.G. is used the same charge 
shall be used as with R.L.G.” 
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The House would understand that this 
implied a low charge, and, consequently, 


loss of power. How, in the face of this 
Order, could it be contended that L.G. 
was suitable for the service of the Army? 
If a more decisive proof to the contrary 
was wanted, it would be found in the 
fact that the War Office, as he was in- 
formed, had just contracted, and had 
resolved on contracting, for the supply of 
pebble powder at the rate of £6 10s. 
per barrel. Now, it could be manufac- 
tured at the Government factory at 
Waltham for £3 10s. or £4 per barrel ; 
so that the Government were paying a 
fabulous price for the article, either be- 
cause—which he did not believe—they 
were reckless to a degree in matters of 
expense, or because they had so full an 
appreciation of our insufficient supply as 
to be willing to buy powder from the 
trade, even at the exorbitant rate of 75 
per cent above the cost of production at 
Waltham. His noble Friend had im- 
plied that if more was wanted it could 
easily be procured; but it was a slow 
and hazardous manufacture ; mills 
could not be multiplied in England; and 
even if we went to the trade we could 
not get all we dasired, either as to 
quantity or quality. Contract powder 
was notoriously bad, and required great 
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vigilance. The only gunpowder manu- 
factory the country had was at Wal- 
tham. There was no such thing as over- 
time at Waltham; but even if it worked 
night, day, week-days, and Sundays, it 
could not turn out more than 25,000 or 
26,000 barrels a-year. It must not, 
therefore, be supposed that on a pinch 
powder could be got in any sufficient 
quantity. We should have to go abroad 
for it, and then who could answer for the 
quality ? His reason for moving for 
Colonel Younghusband’s Report on the 
supply of gunpowder was that it had 
been publicly stated that Colonel Young- 
husband, early in 1869, called the atten- 
tion of the War Office to the great defi- 
ciency in the supply, and advised, as a 
temporary measure, that certain quan- 
tities of L.G. should be got rid of in 
exchange with the trade, or as it best 
could, and that the R.L.G. should’ be 
used simply to keep things from a stand- 
still. He (the Earl of Carnarvon) feared, 
however, that these deficiencies had not 
been remedied. Indeed, incredible as it 
seemed, he understood that during part 
of 1869 the works at Waltham were, in 
a great measure, suspended, and for a 
certain time absolutely closed, the skilled 
workmen not being dismissed, but em- 
ployed in unskilled labour, unconnected 
with the production of gunpowder. This 
was so serious a statement that he hoped 
his noble Friend would be able to con- 
tradict it. He wished to point out to 
the House, as strongly as possible, the 
folly of this system, under which we 
were buying an article of prime neces- 
sity at an enormous cost, and paying 
£6 10s. for an article which could be 
manufactured for £3 10s. or £4 10s. 
He did not know what the total amount 
of gunpowder required was; but he would 
certainly be under the mark in putting 
it at 100,000 barrels in stock, which, at 
£6 10s. per barrel, amounted to £650,000; 
of which a great portion, if provided by 
the trade, must be sheer waste, for it 
was notorious that contract gunpowder 
was never so good as that manufactured 
in the Government works. There were 
formerly two Government factories in 
addition to that at Waltham; but these 
in a fit of economy many years ago were 
closed, and the evil results of this mea- 
sure were still felt, for our peace con- 
sumption was no less than 36,000 barrels 
a-year, and Waltham could not by any 
possibility turn out more than 25,000 or 
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26,000 barrels. Thus, for 10,000 barrels 
a-year the Government had to fall back 
on the trade and expose themselves to 
all kinds of dangers. The best policy 
was to maintain a sufficient number of 
Government factories, to provide, at least, 
for the ordinary annual consumption of 
powder, and to have a tolerable supply 
in hand for emergencies. He believed a 
practice prevailed of changing the skilled 
officers at the head of these highly ela- 
borate and scientific departments every 
few years, though anybody who looked 
into the subject, however cursorily, must 
see the necessity of keeping the best and 
most scientific men at their posts and of 
avoiding perpetual changes. He pre- 
sumed the Government would not object 
to a Return of the amount of gunpowder 
suitable for small arms—for he feared 
there was as great a deficiency on this 
head as with regard to cannon powder. 
He believed the peace consumption of 
powder for small arms ought to be 7,000 
barrels a-year, and he very much doubted 
whether there was more than a year’s 
consumption in hand. He had reason to 
believe that the Government had at this 
moment taken up, or were about to take 
up, contracts for small arms’ powder at 
about £8 per barrel ; whereas it could be 
manufactured at Waltham for £5 or £6 
—a plain proof that they were conscious 
of an insufficient supply. He had endea- 
voured to understate every fact and 
figure, and to abstain from all inferences; 
but if it were true that artillery in these 
modern times played a principal part in 
military affairs, gunpowder was the soul 
of that article, and their Lordships would 
see the uselessness of highly elaborate 
and scientific guns with a deficient sup- 
ply of powder. The deficiency was not 
merely serious in itself, but was more 
serious as showing that parts of our 
system were terribly out of order. If 
the moving spring of our whole system 
was wanting in quality or quantity, what 
assurance had we that our whole military 
administration was not equally rotten ? 
It was all a part of the miserable un- 
patriotic system which had prevailed for 
some time of nibbling at the Estimates, 
and making reductions and economies in 
obedience to some popular cry of the 
moment. Of course, it was not a plea- 
sant thing to spend money; but if the 
Government and Parliament, who were 
equally to blame in this respect, did not 
make a change—if they could not have 
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the manliness and courage to face these 
necessary expenses, to look this difficulty 
in the face, and to alter the whole sys- 
tem on which we had proceeded for many 
years, we should one day be overtaken 
by some great and irreparable disaster. 
No man could look at the present state 
of Europe without the deepest anxiety. 
Europe was undermined with secret 
treaties and schemes, and the small 
States were trembling for their very ex- 
istence. Russia was arming to the teeth; 
Prussia, we knew, was armed; and this 
country, the richest in the world, and 
which had the most to lose by any im- 
policy or miscalculation, seemed to be 
living in a state of mere dreamy self- 
deception, flattering herself that she was 
secure when her Army was really help- 
less either for offence or defence. For 
years past this country had not been 
engaged in a single war in which we had 
not found ourselves unprepared, and in 
the early part of which we had not con- 
sequently suffered. If we were again 
unfortunately engaged in war, and found 
ourselves unprepared, the consequences 
now must be much more serious than 
they had ever been before. Then war 
was a protracted game; but now it might 
be entirely different. The declaration of 
war might be sudden—the war might 
come upon us at a few hours’ notice— 
one sharp decisive stroke might be struck, 
and the first catastrophe might also be 
the last. 


Moved, That an humble Address be 
presented to Her Majesty for the follow- 
ing Returns :— 

1. Amount of serviceable cannon Powder of all 
sorts in store on the Ist January 1869, specifying 
the quantities under the heads of L.G., R.L.G., 
Pellet, and Pebble Powder, and distinguishing the 
amount in made-up ammunition : 

2. Ditto, on 1st January 1871: 

3. Amount of R.F.G. Powder for small arms 
on Ist January 1871 : 

4. Colonel Younghusband’s Report on the sup- 
ply of Gunpowder, dated March 1869, and any 
subsequent Report by Colonel Younghusband on 
the same subject.—( The Earl of Carnarvon.) 


Lorn NORTHBROOK said, he 
thought the noble Earl might have 
waited for the production of the Returns 
which would be laid on their Lordships’ 
Table before raising a debate on the sub- 
ject to which they referred. The noble 
Earl appeared to have already obtained a 
certain amount of information, which he 
had used in his speech. He disclaimed 
drawing inferences, but his speech some- 
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what inconsistently abounded with in- 
ferences; and he did not hesitate to 
use such terms as ‘‘ folly” and ‘ miser- 
able and unpatriotic economy” to cha- 
racterize what he assumed to-have been 
the conduct of the War Office. His 
noble Friend’s speech had reminded him 
of Mr. Croaker in Zhe Good-Natured Man. 
The noble Earl had virtually said—‘ I 
tell you I’m fixed, I’m determined, so 
now produce your reasons. When I’m 
determined I always listen to reason, be- 
cause it can then dono harm.” As to the 
supply of powder, his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State, on acceding to 
Office, found that pellet powder, which 
was about the size of a large button, had 
been recommended for guns of large cali- 
bre, but that the machinery for its manu- 
facture had not been completed. He con- 
sequently ordered the completion of the 
machinery. In the meantime, a Com- 
mittee was appointed to examine the 
effect of powder when exploded in guns 
of a large size, under the presidency of 
Colonel Younghusband, the superin- 
tendent of the Government factory at 
Waltham. Almost the first thing that 
Colonel Younghusband did was to come 
to him (Lord Northbrook) at the War 
Office, and represent to him that a new 
sort of powder—prismatic powder—had 
been tried, the effect of which was so su- 
periorto that of pellet powder that further 
inquiries were necessary before deciding 
on adopting the latter as the service 
powder. Colonel Younghusband thought 
this of such importance that he asked 
to be allowed to visit the Continental 
manufactories. He accordingly in- 
spected the Prussian and Russian ma- 
nufactories, and reported upon their 
different systems of manufacture. On 
his return the experiments which had 
been before instituted were continued, 
and the results were very remark- 
able and interesting. A machine had 
been invented by one of the Commit- 
tee—Captain Noble — called the chro- 
noscope, which, by inserting copper 
wires into the inside of the tube of the 
gun, communicating electrically with ra- 
pidly revolving wheels, guaged the pace 
of the shot between the ignition of the 
powder and the discharge from the 
muzzle. The result of the experiments 
was that the Committee recommended 
for guns of large size a third sort of 
powder called pebble powder, of about 
the same size as pellet powder, but 
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made in a different way. This class of 
powder had consequently been ordered 
to be manufactured, as much as possible 
having since that time been in course of 
manufacture at Waltham, while some 
had been ordered of the trade. The ex- 
periments, however, as to the nature 
and qualities of different kinds of gun- 
powder were by no means concluded ; 
although satisfactory up to a certain 
point, there were some striking discre- 
pancies, and those who had the respon- 
sibility of manufacturing large guns 
were doubtful whether pebble powder 
could safely be adopted in charges 
greatly exceeding those of the ordinary 
powder. Tho noble Earl (the Earl of 
Carnarvon) had referred to the different 
effect of a 35-ton gun with ordinary and 
with pebble powder ; but Colonel Camp- 
bell, the Superintendent of the Royal 
Gun Factories, reported as follows as 
the result of the experiments up to the 
present time :— 


in Store. 


“« The experiments with the 10-inch gun have 
shown that, with proof charges, the strain on the 
gun is the same whether R.L.G. or pebble-powder 
is used.” 

“ The experiments with the 35-ton gun, of 11°6- 
inch calibre, have shown very extraordinary 
discrepancies—firstly, with charges of 75 1b fired 
from a rear vent, the strain on the gun was less 
and the velocity diminished when compared with 
the same charge fired from the service vent ; 
secondly, with charges of 110 Ib fired from a rear 
vent, the strain on the gun was greater and the 
velocity increased when compared with the same 
charge fired from the service vent ; thirdly, with 
the same charge of powder (120 lb) the velocity 
varied 109 ft., and the pressure 26 tons, the 
charge, in all cases, being fired from the service 
position of vent; fourthly, in the case of 1301b 
being fired the velocity is given as 1,348 ft. and 
the pressure at 63-8 tons, when, with a charge 
of 1201b the velocity is given as 1,353 ft., and 
the pressure only 21:7 tons.” 


Their Lordships would observe the im- 
portant variations which had occurred, 
and which proved that further informa- 
tion was necessary before it could be 
taken as established that it would be 
safe in these large guns to increase the 
charge and fire large charges of pebble 
powder. It was the opinion, indeed, of the 
most qualified men that no theory could 
be adopted as conclusive with regard to 
the different classes of gunpowder to 
be used in guns of different calibres. It 
seemed likely that each particular calibre 
had a particular kind of powder more 
suited to it than any other. As to the 
conclusion to be drawn from these experi- 
ments, Colonel Campbell continued— 
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“ From these results I am indisposed to con- 
sider that the pebble-powder, as at present 
manufactured, should be introduced into the 
service at once, believing it still to be in an 
experimental stage, and that the favourable re- 
sults in some instances already obtained require 
confirmation before they can be considered suffi- 
ciently reliable to justify the adoption of the 
pebble-powder. Ideprecate the hurry with which 
the pebble-powder has been introduced into the 
service, remembering that the same advantages 
were claimed for pellet and prismatic powder, 
which, on further trial, they could not maintain. 
The state of the 10-inch gun, to my mind, proves 
that the large charges of pebble-powder increase 
the scoring; indeed, I do not see how it can 
be otherwise, as greater heat must necessarily 
be produced. Our present guns have now for 
some years used the R.L.G. powder; it would 
seem, therefore, that as there has been no com- 
plaint of failures, the introduction of a new 
powder may be delayed until the experiments 
have been completed and it has been shown that 
the new powder is suitable for all our heavy guns.” 


This was the opinion of the Superinten- 
dent of the Royal Gun Factories, who had 
constructed heavy guns with great ability 
and success, and who was therefore, in his 
humble opinion, a higher authority than 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
who had no responsibility, and could 
only form an opinion on hearsay in- 
formation. The noble Earl had quoted 
a remark from The Times that pebble- 
powder was as effective at 1,000 yards 
as R.L.G. at 10 yards. This might be 
so; but if, as he believed, the results 
were at present uncertain, the effect of 
one shot might differ materially from 
that of another; and the risk to the gun 
from any great variations in the effect of 
the powder would militate against the 
advantage obtained from greater velo- 
city. If the pressure was at all equal 
to what the experiments had indicated, 
these large charges could not safely be 
used in the 35-ton gun. The L.G. 
powder, though not as good as the 
R.L.G., could be properly used in the 
greater part of our artillery—and he 
said this on the authority of General 
Adye, the Inspector of Stores, who was 
eminently qualified to judge of the 
matter. The idea that the L.G. powder 
strained the gun more than the R.L.G. 
powder had been found to be erro- 
neous. <A report, indeed, had recently 
arrived from India of a gun bursting 
through the use of R.L.G., which was 
consequently supposed to be more power- 
ful and dangerous than the L.G. As 
to the Circular quoted by the noble Earl, 
it was issued at a time when experiments 
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were going on with the two classes of 
powder, and the regulation as to ex- 
amining a gun after every 25 discharges 
of L.G. powder had since been cancelled. 
There was now an ample supply of L.G. 
and a considerable supply of R.L.G., 
both of which were perfectly serviceable ; 
while efforts were being made to obtain 
a satisfactory supply of powder of a 
better class, suitable for very large guns, 
the pebble-powder being only advan- 
tageous with these guns. The upshot of 
the whole was that on the Ist of April 
next there would be 4,500 barrels in store 
of this powder—the figures which he gave 
the other night being very much under- 
stated as to that class, through his having 
taken the figures at the end of Septem- 
ber instead of atthe present time. 2,000 
barrels were also expected from the 
trade ; and this was a much wiser plan 
than embarking largely in the manu- 
facture of powder of an experimental 
nature before its fitness had been fully 
established. Colonel Younghusband had 
authorized him to say, in the event of 
his name being mentioned, that he was 
perfectly satisfied with the steps which 
had been taken for the supply both of 
pellet and pebble-powder. As to the 
Returns moved for by his noble Friend, 
it might not be good policy to give Re- 
turns of warlike stores; but so anxious 
were the Government to show they de- 
sired no concealment in the matter that 
they would consent to their production, 
provided his noble Friend altered the 
dates to the usual half-yearly periods, 
and would not insist upon the special 
Reports of Colonel Younghusband. One 
of Colonel Younghusband’s Reports con- 
tained incomplete information ; but he 
was quite willing to furnish his noble 
Friend with copies, and if he then 
thought their presentation advisable for 
the public service he would interpose no 
objection. Nothing could be further 
from the policy or intention of the Se- 
cretary of State than to exercise petty 
economy with respect to the Army sup- 
plies, especially in the important matter 
of gunpowder. The reason why the 
manufacture at Waltham was suspended 
for a short time in 1869 was a great 
want of store accommodation, there 
being too much powder in the maga- 
zines, and no room for that which was 
being manufactured. As to the fine 

ain powder for rifles, the Surveyor 
Genaead of Ordnance had deliberately 
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delayed the manufacture of more of the 
present class of powder among other rea- 
sons on account of the introduction of the 
Martini-Henryrifle—it being very doubt- 
ful whether the fine grain powder would 
be suitable for that weapon. No difficulty 
whatever existed in making powder for 
small arms in any quantity when re- 
quired. The consumption of small arms, 
powder compared with that for great 
guns was exceedingly small, being only 
about 3,700 barrels per annum. He 
regretted that so much had been said 
and written upon this subject by those 
who were only imperfectly acquainted 
with what passed in the Department. 


Motion, as amended, agreed to. 
Address for— 


**1, Amount of serviceable cannon Powder of 
all sorts in store on the 30th September 1868, 
specifying the quantities under the heads of 
L.G., R.L.G., Pellet, and Pebble Powder, and 
distinguishing the amount in made-up ammuni- 
tion: 

“2. Ditto, on 30th September 1870 : 

“3. Amount of R.F.G. Powder for small arms 
on 30th September 1870.”—(Parl. Paper, No. 71.) 


PRISON MINISTERS BILL—(No. 37.) 
(The Earl of Morley.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, that its object was to extend the 
principle affirmed by Parliament in the 
Prison Ministers Act of 1863, which in 
practice had not worked satisfactorily. 
By that Act the prison authorities were 
permitted, in cases where the number of 
prisoners of any particular creed was 
such as to justify such a proceeding, to 
appoint and pay a minister of their per- 
suasion to visit such prisoners. That 
measure was, however, a purely per- 
missive Bill, and it had been found by a 
Committee of the House of Commons 
which sat last year that its provisions 
had by no means been uniformly adopted 
throughout the country, and the results 
expected from it had been far from 
being realized. Thus, in some prisons, 
ministers of different religious creeds 
were appointed, paid, and placed exactly 
upon the same footing as the Church of 
England chaplains ; whereas in others, 
although such ministers were appointed 
and paid, they were not permitted to 
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perform a service within the walls of the 
prison, but were merely allowed to visit 
the prisoners in their cells; and in others, 
again, no salaries whatever were given, 
although the ministers were at liberty 
to visit the gaols. He ventured to sub- 
mit to their Lordships that this was not 
acting according to the spirit in which the 
Act of 1863 was passed—such a state of 
things was neither politically sound nor 
just—it was contrary to the principle 
that the workman is worthy of his hire. 
The object of the present measure was 
to remedy the defects of the Act of 1863, 
by authorizing the Secretary of State, 
upon complaint being made to him that 
the number of prisoners confined in any 
prison, belonging to any religious per- 
suasion other than the Church of Eng- 
land, was so great as to require the 
ministration of a minister of their own 
persuasion, and that the prison autho- 
rities had failed to appoint such a mi- 
nister under the power given them by 
the Act of 1863, to require the prison au- 
thority to appoint such a minister. The 
power of the Secretary of State was re- 
stricted to the case of prisons in which 
the average number of prisoners of the 
particular denomination during the three 
preceding years had not been less than 10. 
The minister so appointed was, so far as 
circumstances would allow, to be placed 
in exactly the same status as the Church 
of England chaplain of the prison, and 
was to be paid a salary not less than 
that given in a schedule attached to the 
Bill, ranging from £25 where the pri- 
soners to whom he has to administer do 
not exceed 20; to £150 where such pri- 
soners number between 200 and 300; 
and £200 where they exceed 300. The Se- 
cretary of State was further authorized 
to make regulations with regard to such 
ministers, which were to take effect after 
they had been laid for a certain period 
before Parliament. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Earl of Morley.) 


Eart DELAWARR said, he strongly 
approved of the Bill, which was directed 
against a state of things which was a 
scandal and reproach to our legisla- 
tion. The Bill, if passed, would be a 
great step towards securing perfect re- 
ligious equality. It was disgraceful that 
the prison authorities should have the 
power of refusing to remunerate the 
Roman Catholic priests who attended to 
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the spiritual wants of prisoners profess- 
ing that faith. He complained, however, 
that the Bill made no provision for the 
payment of Roman Catholic priests in 
cases where the annual average number 
of prisoners for three years was below 10. 
Another defect in the measure was that 
it did not name the persons by whom 
complaint was to be made to the Se- 
cretary of State in cases where no Non- 
conformist minister had been appointed 
to gaols. But unless such a provision 
was inserted in Committee there was a 
risk that this Bill likewise would prove 
inoperative, because no complaints would 
be made. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON approved 
the general principle of the Bill; but he 
thought care would be required in Com- 
mittee that no words were used which 
should override the Prisons Act of 1865. 
He admitted the propriety of remune- 
rating Roman Catholic chaplains of pri- 
sons; but he thought the burden of 
payment should not be thrown upon the 
county rates. He thought the words in 
Clause 4 would give power to the Se- 
cretary of State to insist upon Roman 
Catholic chapels being built in every 
gaol—a course that would in some in- 
stances entail an unnecessary burden 
upon the county rates. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 
hoped the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Morley) would state in what 
manner he intended to remedy the de- 
fect pointed out by the noble Earl who 
had just spoken. Many persons might 
desire to see the controversy on that 
question settled; but if any great ad- 
ditional burden should be thrown on the 
county rate—already very heavy—for 
the erection of Roman Catholic chapels 
considerable dissatisfaction might be 
created. 

THe Eart or MORLEY said, there 
was a proviso to the 4th clause that all 
regulations made by the Secretary of 
State should be laid before Parliament 
within one month after they were made, 
and if they were not objected to within 40 
days, they would be deemed duly made 
within the powers of this Act, and would 
have the same effect as if they were re- 
gulations contained in the 1st Schedule 
to the Prisons Act, 1865. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY asked 
whether, among the powers given by the 
Bill to the Secretary of State, it was in- 
tended that he should have power to 
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decide whether a Roman Catholic chap- 
lain should be enabled to celebrate high 
mass in prisons ? 

Tue Kart or MORLEY said, the 
Secretary of State would have power to 

“ Afford any such minister proper means and 
facilities for the performance of his duties and the 
religious instruction of such prisoners and the 
due celebration of the ceremonies of his religion.” 

Eart STANHOPE suggested whe- 
ther it would not be advisable to place 
some restriction on the power of the 
Secretary of State to authorize the con- 
struction of chapel buildings within 
prisons ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, the 
object of the Bill being to provide the 
offices of religion for such prisoners as 
might not hold the opinions of the Es- 
tablished Church, they could hardly 
refuse the means and facilities requisite 
for the performance of those offices. 
That might necessitate the erection of 
additional buildings in some particular 
cases, though probably not in very 
many; and he did not think it would be 
right to withhold all power whatever of 
sanctioning such additional accommoda- 
tion. To do so might be to render the 
Bill quite nugatory in certain instances. 
When the regulations were laid before 
Parliament it would be seen in what 
manner the powers given to the Secre- 
tary of State were to be applied. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, the point raised might be con- 
sidered before the Bill went into Com- 
mittee. It would probably be necessary 
to vest a discretion in the Secretary of 
State on the matter; at the same time, 
care ought to be taken not to over- 
burden the county rates. As the pro- 
vision in question would involve a power 
of taxation, it would be requisite to alter 
the form of the Bill before it went to the 
other House. 

Tue Duxe or CLEVELAND thought 
it was a question whether the expense 
of that accommodation ought not to be 
borne by the State, instead of by the 
county rate, the burden of which was 
already so great in some districts that 
any considerable increase would excite 
a strong feeling in many parts of the 
country. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND cordially 
concurred in the principle of the Act of 
1863, and as that had not been found 
to act satisfactorily in some respects, the 
present Bill proposed a just and proper 
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remedy. He apprehended that it would 
be necessary in extreme cases only to 
provide additional buildings in goals; 
but, at the same time, he thought an 
opportunity should be given to Parlia- 
ment of discussing whether, in any par- 
ticular instance, the Secretary of State 
had gone beyond the proper limits con- 
templated by the Act, or had charged 
the county rates unduly for the erec- 
tion of prison chapels. If Parliament 
was not to have some veto on ex- 
cessive expenditure, he did not under- 
stand why the rules and regulations 
were to lie for 40 days on the Table 
before coming into operation. There 
ought to be some special provision that 
either House should have the power, 
either by an Address to the Crown, or 
by a direct negative, to stop expenditure 
of which it did not approve. 

Viscount HALIFAX stated that the 
object of requiring the rules and regu- 
lations to be laid upon the Table was 
that either House of Parliament might, 
if so disposed, interfere before they 
came into force. 


County 


Motion agreed to. Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 


of the Whole House on Juesday next. 


COUNTY PROPERTY BILL—(No. 38.) 
(The Duke of Richmond.) 
SECOND READING PUT OFF. 


Tue Duxze or RICHMOND, in moy- 
ing that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, it required very little explana- 
tion. It seemed that property acquired by 
Act of Parliament by justices of the peace 
might be vested in the clerks of the 
peace, and there was an Act of the 
present reign which empowered the 
vesting of such property. He believed, 
however, that it had been found that 
property that virtually belonged to the 
county, concerning which there was no 
means of showing how the property was 
acquired, could not be vested in the 
clerk of the peace for the county. The 
Bill had been under the inspection of the 
authorities of the Home Office, who 
seemed satisfied, and had passed through 
the other House without much discus- 
sion ; but if the Lord Chancellor thought 
it necessary, he would postpone the 
second reading. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR was 
obliged for this offer, as the Bill at first 
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sight appeared to contain some rather 
startling provisions. He promised to 
examine it more closely before the 
Motion was repeated. 

Lorp PENZANCE remarked that 
some clauses of the Bill were rather 
more comprehensive than the noble 
Duke seemed to think, and joined in the 
request for postponement. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND withdrew 
his Motion. 


Second Reading put off to Thursday 
next. 


LUNACY REGULATION (IRELAND) 
BILL [H.L. | 

A Bill to amend the Law in Ireland relating 
to Commissions of Lunacy and the proceeding 
under the same, and the management of the 
Estates of Lunatics; and to provide for the 
visiting and the protection of the Property of 
Lunatics in Ireland; and for other purposes— 
Was presented by The Lord O’Hagan; read 1*. 
(No. 47.) 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
to Monday next, Eleven 
o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 17th March, 1871. 


MINUTES.]— Serzcr Commirrez — Turnpike 
Acts Continuance, appointed ; Letters Patent, 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Lopes, 
Mr. Andrew Johnston, and Colonel Wilmot 
added ; Conventual and Monastic Institutions, 
appointed. 

Report—Public Accounts [No. 102.] 

Pusuic Birus— Ordered—First Reading—County 
Justices Qualification Amendment * [77]. 

Second Reading—Army Regulation [89], debate 
resumed. 

Third Reading—Poor Law (Loans)* [68], and 
passed, 


COUNTY COURT JUDGES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. G. B. GREGORY, who had 
given Notice of his intention to ask Mr. 
Attorney General, Whether his attention 
has been directed to a Return recently 
issued, showing the number of days on 
which Judges of County Courts sat in 
1869, from which it appears that fifteen 
of such Judges, receiving salaries of 
from £1,500 to £1,800, sat for periods 
amounting in the whole of such year to 
from six to twelye days only; and, 
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whether such Return is a correct repre- 
sentation of the whole of the work per- 
formed by such Judges respectively— 
said, that since he had given Notice of 
his Questions he had found, by a Return 
supplemental to one delivered last Ses- 
sion, that the minimum of sittings was 
88, and the maximum 216. Therefore, 
he would not trouble the Attorney Ge- 
neral by putting the first Question that 
stood in his name on the Paper. But 
perhaps the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would be kind enough to answer 
the last Question—namely, Whether 
there is any check upon or control over 
the appointment of Deputies by County 
Court Judges ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL, in 
reply, said, the 9 & 10 Vict. c. 95, s. 20, 
provided that a deputy might be ap- 
pointed in case of the illness or unavoid- 
able absence of a County Court Judge. 
The cause of absence was to be entered 
on the Minutes of the Court. But if he 
was asked who was to determine whether 
a County Court Judge was ill or whether 
his absence was unavoidable, he should 
be obliged to say the County Court 
Judge himself was the judge of his own 
illness. There was a further power 
undoubtedly, with the approval of the 
Lord Chancellor, to appoint a deputy for 
a period not exceeding two months. 


INDIA—LAHORE AND PESHAWUR 
RAILWAY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RIDLEY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether he 
can furnish a detailed Statement of the 
sums already expended by the Govern- 
ment of India upon the projected Line 
of Railway between Lahore and Pesha- 
wur, showing the money spent on sala- 
ries, materials, and works respectively 
from the time of the commencement ‘of 
the surveys; whether the question of 
the gauge of the said Railway has been 
determined, and, if so, what gauge has 
been selected, and why; and, whether 
he has any objection to lay upon the 
Table of the House, Copies of the Rail- 
way Despatches from the Government 
of India to the Secretary of Statey dated 
May 17, 1870 (Nos. 51 and 52), and of 
any other subsequent Despatches or 
Correspondence on the same subject ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: In reply, Sir, 
to the hon. Gentleman’s first Question, 
I have to say that we have no means of 
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furnishing such a statement as he asks 
for without referring to India. In re- 
ply to his second Question, I have to say 
that the final decision as to the gauge to 
be adopted on the projected new rail- 
ways in the Punjaub and Scinde was left 
by the Secretary of State in Council to 
the Government of India; and I can 
best convey its decision by reading an 
extract from a despatch from the Go- 
vernment of India to the Secretary of 
State in Council, which I shall lay upon 
the Table of the House— 


‘* We consider an internal width of 6 ft. to be 
the least that can be conveniently taken for ordi- 
nary passenger and good’s vehicles, and that for 
such a width of the vehicle a gauge of 3 ft. 3 in. 
seems likely to be most suitable. We are of opi- 
nion that by adopting this gauge we shall very 
materially reduce the cost of construction and 
maintenance, while the carrying power of the 
railways will be fully adequate to the probable 
requirements of the traffic. On such a gauge, 
with a light rail, rolling stock not sensibly heavier 
than that which has been proposed for the 2 ft. 
9 in. gauge may readily be employed; while, in 
the event of an important increase of the traffic, 
vehicles of larger capacity, with heavier engines, 
if accompanied by the adoption of a heavier rail, 
will give the means of raising the carrying power 
of the lines to a standard very little, if at all, 
below that now attained on most European lines 
of the 4ft. 8}in. gauge.” 


Postage, &c., Scheme. 


In reply to the hon. Gentleman’s third 
Question, I have to say that there is no 
objection to laying the Correspondence 
for which he asks upon the Table of the 
House, if he will move for it. 


POST OFFICE—NEW POSTAGE AND 
MONEY ORDER SCHEMES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE asked 
the Postmaster General, When he pro- 
poses to bring in a Bill to carry out his 
new Postage and Money Order schemes ; 
and, whether he anticipates their becom- 
ing Law before Easter ? 

Mr. MONSELL said, in reply, that 
the money order scheme would not re- 
quire legislation, and preparations were 
being made to carry it out with as little 
delay as possible. As to the other 
scheme, legislation was necessary in 
order to carry it out. A Bill was being 
prepared for that purpose, and he should 
have the pleasure of introducing it with 
as little delay as possible. He could 
not, however, promise that it would be 
introduced before Easter. 
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INDIA—INDIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE.—QUESTION. 

Mr. PLUNKET asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether it 
is intended to alter the terms of the 
Prospectus now issued at the Office of 
the Civil Service Commissioners, with 
reference to the Indian Civil Engineer- 
ing College at Cooper’s Hill, so as to 
make such Prospectus consistent with 
the Resolution adopted by the House of 
Commons on Friday the 3rd of March ; 
and, if so, whether there will be any ob- 
jection to lay a Copy of the Prospectus, 
when altered, upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: In reply, Sir, 
to the hon. Gentleman, I have to say 
that it is intended to alter the terms of 
the prospectus of the Civil Engineering 
College so as to make it consistent with 
the Resolution of the 8rd of March; 
and, further, that there will be no ob- 
jection whatever to lay a copy of such 
prospectus, when altered, upon the Table 
of the House. 


ITALY—DISTURBANCES IN THE CHURCH 
OF THE GESU, ROME.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SYNAN asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If his attention has been called to the 
publication in the newspapers of a 
complaint made to Mr. Jervoise by 
certain British subjects in Rome (in- 
cluding a D.D. and Vice-regal Chaplain 
in Ireland, and a M.A. of Oxford), that 
they were subjected to ‘‘ inconvenience, 
insult, and danger ”’ in the church of the 
“Gest”? on the 10th March, and of 
the conduct of the Royal Commissary 
and some Italian soldiers on that occa- 
sion; whether that complaint is well 
founded; and, whether any communica- 
tion has been received from Mr. Jer- 
voise on the subject ; and, if so, whether 
any and what steps have been taken in 
reference thereto ? 

Viscount ENFIELD, in reply, said, 
a statement in writing of the circum- 
stances which occurred on the 10th of 
March at the church of the Gesu, at 
Rome, was made to Mr. Jervoise by the 
English gentlemen who were present, 
and a despatch calling Lord Granville’s 
attention to this statement has been re- 
ceived from Mr. Jervoise. He further 
states that several arrests have been 
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made, and that he will report the result 
of any proceedings that may be taken. 
The English visitors, on appealing to 
the Delegate of the Questura for protec- 
tion, were escorted by him and a file of 
soldiers as far as the Via Cesareni, when 
he saluted and left them. The attack 
does not seem to have been directed 
especially against British subjects, but 
they appear to have been in a crowded 
church, and suffered only in common 
with other persons in the crowd during 
these disturbances. 


FRANCE—PRECAUTIONS AGAINST 
PESTILENCE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he can give the House 
any assurance that proper precautions 
are being taken by the French Govern- 
ment to prevent the breaking out of any 
pestilence which might arise during the 
summer from neglect of the great 
battle fields of the late war? 

Viscount ENFIELD: I fear that I 
cannot give my hon. Friend the assur- 
ances he wishes; but I feel sure, in com- 
mon with the rest of the House, that the 
parties most directly interested—namely, 
the French Government—will not prove 
unmindful of the laws and precautions 
affecting the health of the community. 


ARMY—TRANSFERS FROM THE LINE 
TO THE MILITIA.—QUESTION. 


Coroner ©. LINDSAY asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether, in 
the event of purchase in the Army being 
abolished, and, as he has stated, that in 
order to place the Militia and Regulars 
under one government something like 
the same rules and the same system must 
be applied to them, those officers who are 
serving in the Army (which is a paid 
service), and who may be transferred 
into the Militia (which is not. paid ex- 
cept when out for training), are to con- 
tinue to receive their pay according to 
their rank; and, if so, from what source 
will their pay be issued to them; whe- 
ther any calculation or provision has 
been made in the Army Estimates for 
such a contingency; whether it has 
been determined as to what proportion 
of Army Officers are to be transferred to 
Militia Regiments ; whether such trans- 
fers from the Line to the Militia are 
only to apply to Officers who wish to go 
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upon half-pay ; and, whether such trans- 
fers or interchanges are to be compulsory 
or optional ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Officers in the 
Army cannot be transferred compulsorily 
to the Militia, receiving only one month’s 
pay. I think it is probable that many 
officers will be desirous of going on 
half-pay after comparatively short ser- 
vice, on condition of serving a time in 
the Militia, receiving full-pay when em- 
bodied or called out for training. It is 
not determined what number of Army 
officers will be employed in the Militia, 
and therefore no special calculation could 
be made. The half-pay will be borne 
upon the Non-effective Vote, and the 
Militia pay upon the Militia Vote. Such 
officers also as may be appointed to the 
permanent Staff will receive their pay 
from that Vote. 


ARMY—SMALL POX—3rp SURREY 
MILITIA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PEEK asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether his attention 
has been called to the following state- 
ment :— 

“The 3rd Surrey Militia is composed of men 
who are mainly gathered from Lambeth, South- 
wark, and Bermondsey, in which districts small 
pox is raging to a fearful extent. They will soon 
be called out for their annual drill, and are to go 
to Aldershot. But first of all they spend one 
night at Kingston, where they obtain their clothes, 
&ec. The recruits will spend two or three weeks 
there. The town and neighbourhood are natu- 
rally very anxious, in prospect of having some 700 
or 800 men from those small pox districts so 
quartered ;” 
whether he has considered the matter ; 
and, whether it would not be possible to 
arrange for the men going direct to 
Aldershot ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: The subject is 
under consideration with a view of meet- 
ing the objection. 


WORKSHOP REGULATION ACT (1867) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACFIE asked the hon. Mem- 
ber for Greenwich, with reference to 
the Workshop Regulation Act (1867) 
Amendment Bill, Whether he has infor- 
mation, and will put the House in pos- 
session of it, as to the number of Women 
and Young Persons, not being Jews, 
employed in the Workshops and Manu- 
factories in regard to which penalties 
for labour on Sundays will, if that Bill 
become law, cease ? 
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Sm DAVID SALOMONS, in reply, 
said, he was not able to give a complete 
answer to the Question of the hon. Gen- 
tleman. He believed there were but 
very few employed in workshops and 
manufactories to whom his Bill would 
apply. His Bill was only intended to 
assist the poorest class of Jewish em- 
ployers and Jewish workmen who keep 
their Sabbaths. They could not, unless 
the Bill was passed, have the advantage 
of six days’ work, which the Workshop 
Act allowed. 


POST OFFICE—TELEGRAPH SERVICE 
AT PORT MADOC.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HOLLAND asked the Postmaster 
General, What is the cause of the delay 
in providing an important seaport town 
like Port Madoc in Carnarvonshire with 
the telegraph, when villages in the vici- 
nity have long since been so supplied ; 
and to draw his attention to the imper- 
fect and unsatisfactory state of the postal 
service at Port Madoc and the populous 
mining district of Festiniog, as well as 
other places ? 

Mr. MONSELL said, in reply, that 
considerable difficulty had been expe- 
rienced in endeavouring to come to an 
agreement with regard to providing Port 
Madoc with telegraphic communication. 
An agreement, however, had now been 
entered into, and in a very short time 
Port Madoc would enjoy the same ad- 
vantages of communication as were en- 
joyed by the other districts referred to. 
He was not certain as to what irregu- 
larities the hon. Gentleman referred. 
He presumed that he referred to irregu- 
larities which had arisen from the same 
cause which produced irregularities in 
other parts of the United Kingdom— 
namely, the very severe weather of last 
winter, which rendered it impossible for 
railway trains to keep their time. How- 
ever, arrangements had been made which 
he trusted would tend to the regularity 
of the trains. 


NAVY—H.M.S. “ MEGZRA.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. KAVANAGH asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, with respect to 
Her Majesty’s ship ‘‘ Megzera,”’ the num- 
ber of officers and men, also the quan- 
tity of cargo and stores it has been found 
necessary to land at Queenstown; Whe- 
ther it is not true that, notwithstanding 
the remonstrances of the Captain of the 
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vessel, the Admiral, on the report of a 
carpenter who he had sent to see to 
her defects, ordered her ports to be 
closed, caulked, and pitched, with a 
statement that they might be opened 
when the ship got into the tropics; with 
regard to the over-crowded condition of 
the officers, whether it is not true that 
the fact of landing stores or cargo did 
not improve it, as the vessel has only 
berth and mess accommodation for 22 
officers, whereas there are 33 on board ; 
whether the three medical officers on 
board the vessel had not stated in writing 
that the ship, in her present state, was 
unfit for such a long voyage, and whether 
he will produce the statement so made 
by them; and, to ask who is responsible 
for this ship being allowed to leave with 
defective ports in such an overladen and 
over-crowded state ; and, if he has taken 
into his consideration whether in future 
Her Majesty’s Troop Ships, when em- 
barking men for Foreign Stations, might 
not be submitted to the survey of the 
Government Emigration Officers as to 
space and condition of ship and outfit ? 
Mr. GOSCHEN : Sir, no officers were 
landed at Queenstown. Discretion was 
left to Admiral Forbes to land four offi- 
cers if necessary, but ultimately none 
were landed. A hundred tons of cargo 
were landed in order to remedy the 
crowded state of the ship, and not on 
account of the ship being over-laden, 
or being too deep in the water. The 
ports have not been closed, caulked, and 
pitched. The lower half-ports have 
always been so. They were examined 
and caulking renewed, but the upper 
half-ports are fitted to open, and have 
not been closed. The captain made no 
remonstrance on what was done, but is 
stated by Admiral Forbes to have been 
perfectly satisfied. It is not true that 
the over-crowded condition of the officers 
was not improved by the fact of landing 
stores. It was very much improved by 
the landing of the 100 tons of stores. 
The medical officer of the ship wrote to 
the captain on the state of the ship be- 
fore and not after the removal of the 
100 tons. He stated in his letter that 
two other medical officers on board con- 
curred with him. It would be most pre- 
judicial to the service and to its disci- 
pline if Parliament should encourage 
the publication of letters written by sub- 
ordinate officers on matters which have 
formed the subject of investigation and 
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action by their superior officers, with 
whom the responsibility rests. As re- 
gards responsibility the case is clear. 
The Commander-in-Chief at the Nore, 
the Captain Superintendent at Sheer- 
ness, and the captain of the Megara 
were each and all participators in the re- 
sponsibility for the state and condition 
of the ship before she left the Nore, 
a large share of responsibility resting 
upon the captain himself, who made no 
representation as to the ship’s ability to 
receive either officers, men, or cargo, or 
of her having any defects. Replying to 
the last Question of the hon. Member, I 
must frankly state that I must decline to 
consider whether in future Her Majesty’s 
troop ships might not be submitted to 
the survey of the Government Emigra- 
tion Commissioners. There are naval 
officers of high rank and great ability 
who are responsible for the condition 
and outfit of Her Majesty’s ships. If 
they fail in their duty they must be 
dealt with accordingly ; but they ought 
most decidedly not to be relieved of the 
responsibility. 


NAVY—WORKING OF SHIPS-GUNS,— 
MONCRIEFF’S PLAN.—QUESTION. 


Mason WALKER asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether any, 
and if so what, steps have been taken 
to practically test Captain Moncrieff’s 
plan for working ships-guns by means 
of hydraulic pressure ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: This matter, its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, as com- 
pared with the system now adopted, has 
been considered by the Admiralty, and, 
so far, it has not been thought desirable 
to put it to a practical test, as prelimi- 
nary difficulties have been raised. 


ORDER IN DEBATE. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK: I 
wish to give Notice that it is not my in- 
tention to proceed this evening with the 
Motion with reference to the ‘‘ Declara- 
tion of Paris, 1856,’’ which stands in 
my name on the Paper. I shall defer it 
to a more convenient time. I desire to 
take this opportunity of putting to the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government a Question of a somewhat 
personal nature, of which I have given 
him private notice. Last night, or, 
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rather, this morning, after 2 o’clock, 
when I rose to address the House in 
answer to the right hon. Gentleman, I 
was met with a very considerable inter- 
ruption from an hon. Gentleman stand- 
ing below the Bar. I could not go on 
for a few minutes. Had this interrup- 
tion proceeded generally from indepen- 
dent Members of the House I should 
have thought nothing at all about the 
matter, and should certainly never have 
referred to it ; but I have been informed 
by a Member of great experience, an 
hon. Gentleman who has had the honour 
of a seat in this House for 20 years, that 
the principal disturber was a Member of 
Her Majesty’s Government. Now, the 
House of Commons has always been 
considered—and I hope will continue to 
be considered—asan assembly of English 
gentlemen, and it appears to me exceed- 
ingly reprehensible that any Member of 
Her Majesty’s Government, whose seat 
ought to be on that Bench, should take 
part in such a proceeding, and endea- 
vour to defeat his opponent by indirect 
means. I have communicated to the 
right hon. Gentleman the name of his 
Colleague to whom I refer. I shall not 
state it to the House unless the House 
desires it; but, in the name of the inde- 
pendent Members of the House, I beg 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther in future he will give positive 
orders to those Members of his Govern- 
ment whose duty it is to sit there, on the 
Ministerial Benches, to abstain hence- 
forth from such very improper and un- 
Parliamentary proceedings ? 

Mr. A. PEEL: I hope the House 
will bear with me for one moment while 
I attempt to defend myself from the 
charge the hon. Member has brought 
against me. I have seen the note which 
he has written to the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and in it he has mentioned my 
name. The facts of the case are these: 
—At an early hour this morning I was 
standing below the Gangway—[ A Voice: 
Below the Bar]—well, yes, below the 
Bar—and when the hon. Member rose 
I expressed no sentiments of dissatis- 
faction or impatience whatever ; but 
when the hon. Member went on to com- 
ment on the conduct in this House of 
Parliamentary Business by the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment, and when he said that the 
right hon. Gentleman was actuated on 
all occasions by an utter want of prin- 
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ciple on the subject of the Business of 
this House, I confess that on twice or 
thrice-repeated occasions I did express 
my strong disapprobation. In doing so, 
I hope the House will think that I did 
not exceed the limits of Parliamentary 
conduct. I hope I shall always keep 
within the limits of Parliamentary con- 
duct, at least as rigidly as the hon. 
Member. At all events, I know I shall 
always keep within the limits of gentle- 
manly conduct ; and whether as a Mem- 
ber of this House, or as a Member of 
the Government, I shall reserve to my- 
self the undoubted right to comment 
upon the expressions used by any hon. 
Gentleman when I consider them to be 
at once improper and un-Parliamentary. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK: I 
wish to explain. The hon. Member who 
has just addressed the House—[ ‘‘ Order, 
order!” ‘“‘ Chair, chair! ” 

Mr. SPEAKER: A Question has been 
asked, and it has been answered, and 
the matter should not proceed further. 
There is no Question before the House. 
If the hon. Member has been misunder- 
stood, he is at liberty to explain; but not 
to reply to anything that has been said. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK : 
Last night, as far as I can recollect— 
[Laughter.| I wish to vindicate myself 
from the charge of having made any 
personal attack on the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government. 
I know, and all my hon. Friends sitting 
around me will bear me out in saying, 
that I did not attribute to the right hon. 
Gentleman what has been imputed to 
me. IfI am still told that I made such 
a statement, I shall withdraw it at once. 
The most I said was that the right hon. 
Gentleman has changed his opinions, 
and so forth, and a construction has 
been put upon those words which the 
observations will not bear. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is passing the bounds of Parliamentary 
explanation. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK: I 
wish to explain to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman —| “‘ Order, order!’ ‘Chair, 
chair!’ ] 


POSTPONEMENT OF NOTICES OF 
MOTION. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I may be per- 
mitted to say that I accept thankfully 
what the hon. Gentleman opposite has 
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said, and I am glad the affair has ended 
so peaceably. I wish now to make an 
appeal with regard to the course of Busi- 
ness to-night. I understand that the 
hon. Member is willing to postpone his 
Notice, and likewise that the hon. Mem- 
ber for York, in consideration of the 
pressure of Public Business, will kindly 
do the same. I hope I am correctly 
informed. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that as the 
Notice in his name referred to a subject 
of very great importance and interest 
—the state of our municipal law with 
regard to the export of arms— he 
would hardly be justified on an ordinary 
occasion in postponing it. If, however, 
it should meet the convenience of the 
House, he would do so now. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman in return would 
consider how he might afford him an 
early opportunity for bringing on the 
discussion. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


CONVENTUAL AND MONASTIC 
INSTITUTIONS. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE: Mr. Speaker, 
I rested my objection to the attempt 
made last night, to alter the course of 
Business for to-day entirely on my re- 
spect for the maintenance of due order 
in the conduct of the Business of the 
House; and if any hon. Member will 
look at the Notice Paper for to-day he 
will understand the reason of the objec- 
tion which I felt to withdrawing the 
Motion that stands in my name, so as to 
alter the established system of prece- 
dence. For the first time in this Session 
there appears upon the Notice Paper the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. OC. P. 
Villiers) to move the re-appointment of 
the Committee on Conventual and Mon- 
astic Institutions, upon the appointment 
of which the House decided by increas- 
ing majorities last Session. The right 
hon. Gentleman proposes that this Com- 
mittee shall be re-appointed on the same 
terms as last Session. It is due to the 
House, and also to the hon. Members 
who served with me upon that Commit- 
tee, that I should explain why I and my 
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hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Marylebone (Mr. Thomas Chambers) felt 
it to be our duty, as Members of the 
Committee, to object to the re-appoint- 
ment of the Committee of last Session in 
the sameterms. Sir, the evidence taken 
by, and the proceedings of, the Commit- 
tee are before the House, and if hon. 
Members will turn to the proceedings 
for a moment they will find that the 
Committee, before closing its investiga- 
tions last Session, had, on the 25th of 
July, to consider a proposal made by 
myself for the examination of the Rev. 
William P. Nicholds, of Holy Cross 
Priory, Leicester ; and I now wish to ex- 
plain the purport of that proposal, as 
illustrative of the objections which I feel 
to the re-appointment of that Committee 
in the terms of the reference under 
which it sat last Session. The Commit- 
tee were directed to inquire into the pro- 
perty held by conventual and monastic 
institutions, and I wish to explain the 
great difficulties with which we had to 
contend. It happened that there was 
property held by the Dominican Order in 
the township of Hinckley, and in the ad- 
joining parish of Burbage ; and evidence 
will be found in the Report before the 
House of the sale by auction of the part 
of this property which is situated in the 
parish of Hinckley. The evidence also 
shows that this sale was conducted under 
the direction of the Rev. Mr. Nicholds. 
Although the Committee had before them 
the title deeds, which were produced by 
the purchasers of the property in Hinck- 
ley, we had not sufficient proof of the 
exact nature of the vendor’s tenure. I 
agreed in opinion that the evidence 
was not conclusive ; but it happened that 
a property in the adjoining parish of 
Burbage also belonged to this same com- 
munity. I know every field of it. This 
property was sold to the owner of a set- 
tled estate by private contract previous 
to sale by auction. The owner of this 
settled estate could not, of course, be- 
come the purchaser, unless the trust 
money of his estate were released by the 
Court of Chancery for the purchase, and 
it is the duty of the Vice Chancellor to 
ascertain that the title of the property to 
be purchased is valid before he signs the 
order for the release of the trust money. 
I went to the Vice Chancellor, and asked 
whether the tenure of the vendor or ven- 
dors was a joint tenancy or a tenancy in 
common. I said—‘‘ Mr. Vice Chancellor, 
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you have authorized the purchase—who 
is the vendor? Have you any objection 
to informing me who is the principal 
vyendor?”? The Vice Chancellor, Sir 
John Stuart, replied that he would con- 
sider the application, and the next day 
I received a letter from his chief clerk, 
informing me that there were several 
parties to the sale, whose names he gave 
me, and the principal vendor was the 
same person who had conducted the sale 
of the property in the adjoining parish 
of Hinckley — namely, the Rev. Mr. 
Nicholds—and that the Rev. Mr. Nicholds 
had given such information as satisfied 
the Vice Chancellor with regard to the 
title of the property, of which he had 
sanctioned the purchase. I several times 
repeated to the Committee that the Vice 
Chancellor had been satisfied by the evi- 
dence given to him by the Rev. Mr. 
Nicholds, and I asked the Committee to 
hear that gentleman, as the person who 
was competent to satisfy them, as he had 
already satisfied the Vice Chancellor with 
regard to the title, by which this com- 
munity held that property. At last I 
was compelled to move that Mr. Nicholds 
be called as a witness, and somewhat to 
my surprise three of the Members out of 
the five present, besides the Chairman, 
voted against calling this witness, as ap- 
pears in the proceedings. Mr. O’Reilly, 
Mr. Sherlock, and Sir John Ogilvy re- 
sisted the calling of this witness, and left 
my hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Marylebone and myself in a minority. 
It then became manifest that a Commit- 
tee, who would not accept evidence, 
which had satisfied the Vice Chancellor 
as to title, were not likely to proceed 
either accurately or earnestly to ascer- 
tain the property held in other cases by 
these conventual and monastic institu- 
tions. The next proposal was, that the 
Committee should report the evidence, 
taken to the House, and, further, should 
recommend its own re-appointment. To 
the latter part of this proposal the hon. 
and learned Member for Marylebone and 
I felt it our duty to object—I mean to 
the suggestion for the re-appointment of 
a Committee which had just rejected 
evidence that been accepted by the Vice 
Chancellor. I immediately gave Notice 
of the Motion which I now make, and to 
which I ask the assent of the House, 
and of which I last Session gave Notice. 
But, Sir, I have not as yet attempted to 
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evidence of such persons as Mr. Nicholds 
must be in the endeavour to ascertain 
what is really the property of these in- 
stitutions. When this House had de- 
cided by repeated majorities—first by a 
majority of 2, then by a majority of 28, 
and lastly by a majority of 45 —that 
it would appoint the Committee last 
Session in the terms which I originally 
proposed, and which I will read to the 
House—terms which included the terms 
in which the Committee was ultimately 
appointed, and others— 

“A Committee to inquire into the existence, 

character, and increase of conventual and monas- 
tic institutions or societies in Great Britain, and 
into the terms on which income, property, and 
estates belonging to such institutions or societies, 
or to members thereof, are respectively received 
held, or possessed.” 
That was the Instruction or Order which 
the House three times last Session 
affirmed ; but on the urgent representa- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government the words ‘‘ ex- 
istence, character, and increase of con- 
ventual and monastic institutions,” which 
were contained in the original Instruc- 
tion, were omitted from the altered In- 
struction ultimately adopted by the 
House, and which formed the reference 
of the Committee of last Session. I ven- 
tured to tell the House when the omis- 
sion to which I have referred was made, 
that, in my humble opinion, it would be 
impossible for the Committee, under the 
Instructions thus given, to carry out the 
investigation successfully. I will quote 
the words. On referring to Hansard, I 
find that on the 2nd of May I am re- 
ported to have said— 

“He (Mr. Newdegate) could not say that he 
did not regret the decision at which the House 
had just arrived. He thought it was impossible 
for the Committee successfully to prosecute such 
an inquiry without entering into the subject in the 
manner specified in the Order which the House 
had been pleased to rescind. But he certainly 
should not oppose the Committee now suggested. 
A good deal had been gained by what had oc- 
curred, if only in showing the vast increase of 
those establishments of late years. He should, 
therefore, watch the progress of the Committee, 
fearing it might find itself incapacitated by the 
omission of the terms embodied in the Resolution 
which had been first adopted by the House, and 
reserving to himself the power of moving any 
Instruction which experience to be gained from 
the proceedings of the Committee might prove to 
be necessary.”—{3 Hansard, cci. 81.] 

Ihave quoted these words for the pur- 
pose of showing that I anticipated diffi- 
culty. The difficulty did occur, and I 
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will now refer to a Resolution of the 
Committee to show how impossible we 
found it to proceed within the terms of 
that Instruction. On the 28th of June 
the Committee came to this Resolution— 


“ That no evidence be taken as to the property 
of any community, or the members thereof, until 
sufficient evidence has been given to prove that 
they are members of a conventual or monastic 
institution or society, or of a religious institution 
of a conventual or monastic character.” 


Now, here, upon the showing of the Com- 
mittee itself, and by a formal Resolution, 
it appears that we found it impossible to 
ascertain the property until we had 
tested the character of the institution. 
To that Resolution, though it went be- 
yond the Instructions of the House, I did 
not object ; and for this reason—I knew 
that the Instruction of the House had 
limited us in conducting the inquiry in a 
manner that rendered it impossible for 
us to carry out the intentions of the 
House; and I use this Resolution of the 
Committee to show that the omission of 
the words, which I deprecated when it 
was agreed to at the suggestion of the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government, was found by the Members 
of the Committee to incapacitate them in 
prosecuting their labours. The Com- 
mittee, in accordance with its Resolution, 
examined into the character of the Ora- 
tory at Brompton, because the Oratorians 
had produced witnesses who declared 
that theirs was not a conventual or mo- 
nastic institution. It so happened that 
business connected with the will of the 
late Rev. Mr. Hutchinson, devising pro- 
perty for the benefit of this institution, 
had been before the Court of Probate; 
and this furnished the Committee with 
the requisite evidence as to the transac- 
tions through which this property was 
devised, and as to the character of that 
institution. The Committee thereupon 
came to a Resolution to the effect that 
the Oratorians are, and do constitute, a 
monastic and conventual Order. [Mr. 
O’Remy: Will the hon. Member read 
the words?| This is the Resolution to 
which the Committee came on the 4th of 
July— 

“‘ That the evidence already given is sufficient to 
show that the Oratorians are members of a reli- 
gious institution of a conventual or monastic 


character in Great Britain, and that no further 
evidence on that point be heard.” 


The conclusion, Sir, to which the Com- 
mittee came, is exactly the same as that 
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to which the Courts in Italy came, for 
before those Courts this question, regard- 
ing the monastic character of the Orato- 
rians, was twice decided, finally by the 
Court at Genoa, although the Oratorians 
strenuously deny that their institution is 
of a monastic character ; but it has thus 
been decided they are of a monastic 
character and constitute a monastic 
Order. During the sittings of the Com- 
mittee I received copies of the Italian 
law, under which this case had been 
tried, together with the decisions of the 
Italian Courts on the subject, and these 
are precisely coincident with that at 
which your Committee arrived last Ses- 
sion. If hon. Members will take the 
trouble of inquiring, they will find that 
the evidence which was taken by the 
Committee corresponds with the evidence 
given before the Italian Courts, and is 
sufficient to account for the coincidence 
of decision with that of the Italian 
Courts. I thought and hoped at the 
time that the Committee were proceeding 
in a satisfactory course. I was myself 
the principal means of collecting the 
evidence. The evidence from Scotland 
wasvery conclusive, particularly thatfrom 
Glasgow, owing to this fact—that by a 
municipal organization there is an exact 
list of the properties within that city, 
including those which constitute endow- 
ments, and because by the law in Scot- 
land generally there is a register of 
deeds, as well as a very carefully kept 
valuation list of all properties. The 
House will, consequently, find the evi- 
dence relating to the conventual institu- 
tions of Glasgow very complete. We 
had, in great measure, the like facilities 
for obtaining information respecting 
such institutions at Perth and at Edin- 
burgh. But, then, Sir, we had to begin 
with England, and here the difficulties of 
the Committee commenced. In the Mid- 
land Counties my own information and 
knowledge were sufficiently accurate and 
extensive as a magistrate, and otherwise 
to enable me to adduce evidence to the 
Committee as to several institutions in 
Warwickshire, and some in Leicester- 
shire; but the moment the Committee 
began to travel beyond the immediate 
knowledge of its Members it fell back 
again from its Resolution, and refused 
the only evidence which it was possible, as 
I believe, to adduce in order to trace the 
properties which we were desired and 
instructed by the House to examine, 
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The House will find this shown in the 
proceedings; and I made the most 
vigorous attempts I could to carry the 
investigation further. I will give the 
House an instance. Some very upright 
and intelligent personswere sentthrough- 
out London to apply to the Poor Law 
officers and examine the valuation lists, 
for the purpose of ascertaining what 
were the properties described in the Ro- 
man Catholic ‘“ Directory,” as held by 
the religious Orders therein mentioned. 
But the Committee seemed suddenly to 
have discovered that the Resolution of 
the 28th of June went beyond their In- 
structions, so they stopped, and turned 
back. I believe they were perfectly 
right as to order, for 1 always thought 
that the Resolution went beyond the In- 
struction. I think I have now said 
enough to show the House that, if it 
is desirable to carry out the expressed 
intention of the majority of this House, 
and. the earnest feeling that prevails 
throughout the country upon this sub- 
ject, the House must appoint a Commit- 
tee with more extended powers, and with 
a less restricted Instruction than that 
under which the Committee acted last 
year. I will now show the House still 
further the necessity of taking this course. 
The first evidence which was taken by 
the Committee was that of Mr. P. Earle, 
the senior Charity Commissioner, who 
clearly proved that the Charity Commis- 
sioners had no knowledge of any of this 
property as charity property; that no 
application had been made to them to 
exercise the powers vested in them, con- 
jointly with the Court of Chancery, with 
reference to it, or, if applications had 
been made, the Commissioners could not 
be aware of the distinctive character of 
the property as conventual. Nothing 
could be more distinct than the evidence 
of Mr. Earle, the Chief Commissioner, 
and that of Mr. Hobhouse, another Com- 
missioner upon that point. We had also 
an officer of the Rolls Court before the 
Committee, who produced the best ac- 
counts he could select for the information 
of the Committee, but fairly told us that 
he had no means of distinguishing these 
properties ; that the habit of giving or 
devising property to individuals, with 
concealed trusts, was not met by the ex- 
isting state of the law, and that, there- 
fore, the means of ascertaing the pro- 
perties held by those institutions were not 
accessible to the Court of Chancery, or 
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to the Charity Commissioners, except 
through some such accident as the sale 
of the property in the parish of Burbage, 
to which I have already adverted. But 
this peculiar concealment of trusts is by 
no means an accident, for there appeared 
before the Committee Mr. Harting, a 
Roman Catholic solicitor, who is well 
known, and who declared that he ap- 
peared before the Committee as the re- 
presentative of 215 convents; there 
appeared before us also a Mr. Cuddon, 
another Roman Catholic solicitor, who 
declared that he was the representative 
of all the male monastic Orders in Great 
Britain, and that he was accurately ac- 
quainted with their property; there ap- 
peared before us another solicitor, a Mr. 
Arnold, for a like purpose, supported by 
the learned counsel, Mr. Bagshaw. I had 
hoped that we were about to have a full 
account; but these gentlemen all declared 
their determination not to imperil the 
interests of their clients by giving the 
Committee the slighest clue either to the 
site or to the value of properties their 
clients held, taking them separately, nor 
the names of the nominal owners, being 
in fact trustees. I felt it to be my duty 
to examine these gentlemen to the best 
of my ability ; but was ever such a thing 
heard of as placing professional men 
into the witness-chair before a Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons, that they 
might there plead “‘ privilege?” Why, 
Sir, privilege only exists in the client, 
and only in the client properly in case of 
litigation. There is no privilege in the 
professional representative. Neither the 
solicitor nor the counsel has any privi- 
lege of his own; and yet these gentle- 
men—when, if there were any trial at all, 
it was a trial between the monastic Orders 
and you, Sir, as the representative of 
the House—claimed privilege, and re- 
fused repeatedly and emphatically to 
give the name of a single individual as 
connected with this property, the name 
of a single owner, the name of a single 
trustee, the site or the value of any se- 
parate property—any description what- 
ever, in short, which would have enabled 
the Committee to test the general state- 
ments which they made, showing a com- 
paratively small amount of income and 
property as belonging to these institu- 
tions in the aggregate. But, Sir, there was 
no trial; it was merely a more successful 
attempt to defeat an inquiry directed by 
this House. It is perfectly ridiculous if 
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you consider it fora moment. Here isa 
gentleman who says—‘“ I am the profes- 
sional representative of 215 convents, 
and I say that these 215 convents have 
real property in land amounting in the 
aggregate to so much, and an income 
derived from personal property amount- 
ing to so much.” He is asked—‘‘ To 
whom does it belong?’ ‘To the 215 
convents,” he answers, and will not give 
the name of any one convent; he will 
not mention the name of a single trus- 
tee, or point to a single piece of property, 
or tell you where the personal property 
is invested or is to be found. What was 
this but a simple refusal of information, 
which made it impossible for the Com- 
mittee to get at any one fact connected 
with such property through these wit- 
nesses, or to test the accuracy of their 
statements? I endeavoured to ascertain 
what Mr. Harting meant by ‘‘ owner.” 
‘Qh, no,” said this learned gentleman 
in other words, ‘‘we are not going to 
tell you who is the owner. I am not 
going to name a person or a property. 
I will not allow you to follow me in de- 
tail into any one circumstance connected 
with those 215 convents.’ The Roman 
Catholic ‘‘ Directory’ indicates that 
there are 69 monastic institutions; but 
Mr. Cuddon says that there are only 30 
monasteries. I hold, then, that is im- 
possible, without more extensive powers 
of investigation, to overcome an opposi- 
tion of this kind; for it amounts to 
nothing less. I think I have now shown 
the House that, where the Committee 
really did accomplish the wishes of the 
House, they went beyond their Instruc- 
tions ; and I will now show that the mo- 
ment they fell back, and retreated within 
the terms of the Instruction, they found 
themselves perfectly paralyzed. Under 
these circumstances, I came to the conclu- 
sion, as did the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Marylebone, that a Committee 
must be appointed with extended powers, 
or that the intention of the House could 
not be accomplished. I am very glad to 
see that my hon. and learned Friend is 
now present, because the Instruction, 
which I agreed upon with him, and which 
I now move, goes even somewhat be- 
yond the Instruction that I moved in this 
House last Session, and which the House 
three times affirmed by a majority. The 
Instruction which I now move goes fur- 
ther in this respect. In the Session of 
1851 a Bill was introduced in this House 
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by Mr. Lacy, then a Member, which ori- 
ginated in the escape of a nun from a 
convent at Wimborne, and her having 
taken refuge with a Dissenting minister, 
complaining of the severe treatment she 
had experienced in the convent. The 
introduction of this Bill for securing the 
means of free exit for the inmates of. 
those institutions eventually led to fur- 
ther demands for inquiry. The House 
rejected the Bill on the second reading, 
supposing the case was not made out. 
In the same year, 1851, the case of the 
late Lady Edward Howard, who was a 
ward in Chancery, was brought before 
the House, and through the action taken 
in this House the Lord Chancellor was 
induced to sit on an unusual day, a 
Saturday, to ascertain the circumstances 
in which that then young lady found 
herself in the convent at Clifton, and 
the result was her liberation. After this 
the House determined over and over 
again, first in the Session of 1852, that 
they would inquire as to whether proper 
means of exit were afforded under the 
present law to the inhabitants of these 
convents; but the House was defeated 
by the use of its own forms. In 1853 

and 1854 my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Marylebone, and the 
late Mr. Phinn, another hon. and learned 
Friend, induced the House over and over 
again to affirm the imperfection of our 
laws for securing the personal liberty of 
the inmates of those institutions. The 
representations which I received from 
the country during the sittings of the 
Committee last Session, and previous to 
its appointment, were so strong that a 
Committee upon conventual and monas- 

tic institutions ought to investigate this 
subject, that I have thought it right to 
include words in this Motion which will 
leave it at the discretion of the Commit- 
tee whether they will not proceed to in- 
quire into this part of the subject. Sir, 

lI remember that last Session the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 

vernment said that I was bound to show 
some special case in order to justify such 
an Instruction to the Committee. Well, 

Sir, I showed a special case in 1865 ; 

for I then stated to the House that a 
case had been brought before Mr. Justice 
Wightman, in connection with the con- 

vent at Colwich, in Staffordshire, and that 
Mr. Justice Wightman, after perusing the 

affidavits, made by a large number of wit- 

nesses, copies of which I have in my pos- 
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session, decided that he would instruct 
certain persons, whom he selected, to go 
down and inquire whether the lady in 
question, a Miss Selby, was really con- 
fined in that convent from which she 
had escaped, and to which she had been 
brought back by Dr. Ullathorne against 
her will. It was then discovered that 
the lady had been removed from the 
convent at Colwich to the very convent 
at Wimborne from which the nun had 
escaped whose case was brought before 
the House by Mr. Lacy in 1851. The 
persons appointed by Mr. Justice Wight- 
man followed Miss Selby, by his direc- 
tions, to Wimborne, where they had an 
interview with her, and she informed 
them that she found her then present 
abode a happy home; but she would 
not reveal why she had escaped from 
the convent at Colwich. She never would 
reveal that; but she said she was con- 
tented to remain at Wimborne, and added 
very significant words to this effect— 
“Were I to leave this convent all my 
relations are Roman Catholics and they 
would reject me; I should be cast pen- 
niless upon the world.’’ In these words, 
Sir, you have described one of the means 
by which many an unhappy lady is re- 
tained against her will within these con- 
vents. I was told in 1865, and have 
been told since, that I have been pro- 
pagating false reports; Dr. Ullathorne 
has done all in his power, by writing 
and otherwise, to impugn the evidence 
to which I have alluded; but I hold in 
my hand a letter from Mr. Mander, a 
justice of the peace, resident in the 
neighbourhood of Colwich, and who was 
commissioned by Mr. Justice Wightman, 
with two other persons, to prosecute the 
investigation, the result of which I have 
just mentioned to the House. Here is 
his letter to Zhe Times, in which he de- 
clares that he is ready to produce all 
the evidence, which satisfied an English 
Judge, before a Committee of this House 
To-morrow; and, having long known Mr. 
Mander, I can answer for it that nothing 
ean shake his evidence or destroy the 
effect of these affidavits. If, then, the 
right hon. Gentleman asks me for a 
special case, I give him the case which 
satisfied Mr. Justice Wightman as to 
the necessity for investigation. But there 
is yet another case. Whilst this House 
was engaged last Session in considering 
the propriety of appointing a Committee 
to inquire into the property of those con- 
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ventual and monastic institutions, a nun 
escaped from the convent at Badesly 
Clinton, not far from Birmingham. That 
lady was brought before my brother 
magistrates, and it was proved that she 
was insane. She is still insane, and is 
at present an inmate of the County Lu- 
natic Asylum. In the course of that in- 
vestigation it appeared that she was a 
cloistered nun, and that, although con- 
nected with that. convent, there are 
ladies—nuns—who go forth to teach and 
on other missions; there are a certain 
number within the convent walls de- 
scribed as ‘‘of the inner circle,” and 
who, we know, are never seen beyond 
the precincts of the convent. This lady 
was one of these ‘cloistered nuns.’”’ All 
this came out before my brother magis- 
trates. I am enabled, therefore, to speak 
with confidence as to the circumstances 
of the case. That convent belongs to the 
Order of the Discalced Carmelites; and 
I have been at some pains to ascertain 
whether it is a rigid order, whether the 
discipline is severe, and I find that it is 
the same Order to which belonged the 
convent at Cracow, in which was made the 
miserable discovery of Barbara Ubrick, 
who was found mad, and confined under 
circumstances of such barbarity, that I 
believe nothing had a more powerful 
effect than that discovery in bringing 
the Austrian Government to the deter- 
mination to break the concordat, under 
which they were bound to preserve such 
a system. Such was in Austria the effect 
of these revelations in that case. But 
I was not satisfied with that, and I have 
by me here, obtained from a gentleman, 
who was himself a member of a monastic 
Order, and a priest, an exact description 
of the discipline of that Order, which is 
so severe, that it is most likely to affect 
the health and the sanity of any unhappy 
lady who may be subject to it; in my 
opinion the severity of the discipline is 
sufficient to account for the insanity of 
the lady of whom I have spoken. There 
is yet another matter, for I never make 
a proposal to this House without endea- 
vouring to satisfy the House of its pro- 
priety. Last Session I moved for a Re- 
turn, the result of which, with the per- 
mission of the House, I will place before 
you. Part of the evidence adduced be- 
fore Mr. Justice Wightman, in the case 
of the Colwich Convent, was to the effect 
that the burials of all nuns dying within 
the convent were conducted within the 
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walls of the convent, and in the case of 
a convent, now removed from Derby, it 
was shown that the register of deaths 
had not been kept, and yet that funerals 
took place within the convent walls. All 
these facts I shall be prepared to prove. 
So I moved for a Return of the number 
of coroner’s inquests, held on persons of 
either sex, known to have been at the 
period of their death inmates of any con- 
ventual or monastic institutions, distin- 
guishing the finding of the juries in Eng- 
land and Wales, in each of the years 
1865, 1866, 1867, 1868, 1869, and in 
the first six months of the,year 1870. 
Hon. Members will find that is Return 
has lately been delivered, and is No. 41 
of the Parliamentary Papers issued in 
the present Session. I have compared 
this Return with the annual Returns of 
the coroners under the Act of Parlia- 
ment, and find this result. All the 
coroners in England and Wales have 
made Returns except 12, and from these 
Returns it appears that in the course of 
the 54 years three inquests only were 
held upon males, who had died within 
the walls of conventual or monastic 
institutions. Now, we know that the 
monastic institutions for men are, at the 
utmost, 69; according to the evidence 
of the Roman Catholic witnesses who 
were examined before the Committee 
last Session there are only 30, whilst 
the convents number 200, at least, in 
England and Wales, so the nuns must 
be much more numerous than the monks 
and friars; yet there has not been a 
single coroner’s inquest upon any female, 
upon any nun, in those conventual in- 
stitutions during the period comprised 
in the Return. You may go back for 
years, and you will find that such a 
thing as a coroner’s inquest on a nun 
has never been held within these estab- 
lishments. But inquests have been held 
upon males. Can there be a more preg- 
nant fact than that? I made careful 
inquiries before I moved for that Re- 
turn. It extends over 5} years; and if 
a Return extending over a longer period 
were ordered, I do not believe you would 
find such a circumstance at any time as 
that the causes of the death of a female 
have been investigated by a coroner in 
any of these conventual institutions. I 
say that considering the number of these 
nuns, estimated by some to be from 10,000 
to 13,000, it is impossible that there 
should not have been deaths, the causes 
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of which ought to have been inquired 
into by coroners. Deaths occur among 
the males, and some have been investi- 
gated; is it to be presumed that there 
have been no deaths among the females, 
who are in far greater numbers, the 
causes of which deaths ought not also 
to have been investigated? If the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment asks me for proof that the 
House of Commons was right in 1853 
and 1854, I reply that this evidence of 
itself ought.to induce the House to in- 
quire more accurately than it has ever 
yet done into the character, discipline, 
and circumstances of those institutions. 
But I pray in aid the experience of all 
Europe, the decision of Spain, which 
has placed all those institutions within 
the reach of the civil power. I pray in 
aid the laws of France, which, to the 
extent of her ability, has for many years 
held those institutions in the grasp of 
the civil power. I pray in aid the prac- 
tice of Germany and of Prussia. I pray 
in aid the decision of Austria and the 
action of Italy. I trust this House will 
not leave England to be the only coun- 
try in which those institutions are to be 
permitted to increase and multiply, while 
their inmates are suffered to remain be- 
yond the reach and knowledge of the 
law. Let me beg the House to reflect 
upon the rapidity with which those in- 
stitutions are increasing. In the year 
1830 there were only 16 convents in the 
whole of Great Britain; in 1863 there 
were 162; and in 1870 this account 
shows, and I believe it is correct, or 
nearly so, there were 233. So that the 
total increase of convents in 40 years 
was 217. Of monasteries in 1830 there 
were none ; in 1868 there were 55; and 
in 1870 the number, according to the 
Roman Catholic ‘‘ Directory,” the accu- 
racy of which is disputed, but has not 
been disproved, was 69. The increase 
in the convents from 1830 to 1863 was 
not less than 146, or at the rate of 4} 
per annum during that period; but let 
the House observe this—that from 1863 
to 1870—that is, for seven years—the 
increase was 71, or at the rate of 10 per 
annum. Sir, it is not as if the number 
of these institutions were stationary ; but 
the fact is, that gradually, progressively, 
in an increasing ratio, these institutions 
multiply ; apparently in proportion as the 
inhabitants of like institutions in foreign 
countries find themselves brought under 
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the control of the civil government, the 
chiefs, directors, or generals of these va- 
rious Orders seem to have given a stimu- 
lus to the multiplication of such institu- 
tions in Great Britain, where they are 
virtually, at all events, comparatively, 
independent of the civil power. The cir- 
cumstances are of growing strength, and 
therefore I say that it is the duty of this 
House to inquire whether some legisla- 
tiveor administrative organization should 
not be adopted for the control, for the 
due inspection and examination of these 
institutions. I am unwilling to detain 
the House; but I trust that the House 
will forgive me, if I advert for one mo- 
ment to the substance of a pamphlet 
which has been particularly addressed 
to my supposed misdeeds in having re- 
quested a majority of this House to in- 
terfere. The Dublin Review, which is well 
known to be an Ultramontane organ, 
has devoted an article, in its number for 
October last, to what the writer describes 
as my misdeeds. The persons who ap- 


pear to have been most alarmed at the 
prospect of some action on the part of 
this House are naturally the Jesuits. I 
see by an account copied from The Civilta 


Cattolica into The Times, that there is a 
large increase in the numbers of that 
Order, and that Stoneyhurst and Roe- 
hampton are two of the principal centres 
of the Jesuits in England, although the 
Order is prohibited by law in this coun- 
try. Last Session it pleased the Rev. 
Father Gallwey, who places after his 
name the letters ‘‘8.J.,” and thus an- 
nounces himself to be a Jesuit, to pub- 
lish a pamphlet, which was directed 
against the action of the very humble 
Member who now addresses the House. 
This person, Father Gallwey, seems to 
suppose that I asked the House to ap- 
point a Committee for the express pur- 
pose of dragging, as he describes it, 
nuns from their seclusion, to submit them 
to the ordeal of public examination ; and 
Father Gallwey seems to have been 
rather alarmed, not quite sure, lest some 
of the nuns might not be glad to have 
the opportunity of appearing— 


“ What, so easy”—writes Father Gallwey— 
“as that a lady, long secluded from the staring 
world, and brought suddenly before a tribunal, as 
one suspected of grave crimes — her modesty 
abashed by the unaccustomed gaze of men— 
should, in her confusion and distress of mind, 
answer most incoherently? If I may takea few 
liberties with Hotspur’s speech, her account of 
her state would be this— 
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«I, then, all smarting, with my face red hot, 

To be so pestered with a Newdegate, 

Out of my grief and my impatience, 

Answered confusedly, I know not what, 

We do or we do not, for he drove me mad.’ 

This will be the state of a nun under torture in 
a Committee-room. What wonder, if she say too 
much, or too little, or blunders, or trembles, or 
falters, or contradicts herself, and thus prepare 
future texts for Mr. Newdegate, Mr. Whalley, and 
Mr. Murphy, and much future anguish for her- 
self?” 
During the sitting of the Committee last 
Session we were favoured with the pre- 
sence of so many ladies, who, I believe, 
were Roman Catholics, that I hope by 
this time the nuns are assured that we 
are not such ruffians in the House of 
Commons as most Ultramontane writers, 
and as this Father Gallwey, would have 
them believe. The pamphlet is clever, 
and it is worth remarking that Father 
Gallwey addresses himself particularly 
to the Roman Catholic Members for 
Ireland, and exhorts them to use every 
device known to them, all their expe- 
rience as Members of this House, for 
the purpose of defeating the action of 
the House— 

“ Neither is it necessary for me,” again writes 
Father Gallwey, “in the next place, to dilate 
here upon the opposition that can be made to 
this oppressive measure by our Catholic Members 
of Parliament and their friends. They have had, 
in the course of a long struggle for religious 
liberty, to learn the use of every allowable strata- 
gem. May they be inspired to use them all now! 
For, in the face of this most wanton aggression 
upon nuns, I think theologians would be easy 
with Members who fight the battles of the op- 
pressed, if they were even almost, but not quite, 
to adopt the prayer which. Mr. Puff puts into the 
mouth of the gallant Earl of Leicester— 

‘Lord grant us to accomplish all our ends, 

And sanctify all means we use to gain them.’” 


Now, this is rather peculiar in its style 
and tenour by way of advice coming 
from a minister of religion, yet it seems, 
although jocosely turned, to be given in 
earnest, and it embodies one of the most 
vicious and fatal principles upon which 
the Jesuit Order is known to act—that 
the end justifies the means. What I 
have quoted may give the House some 
idea of the difficulties which I, as an 
active Member and promoter of the Com- 
mittee of last year, had to encounter in 
endeavouring to accomplish the desire 
of a majority of this House, for infor- 
mation relating to these institutions. Let 
me now, in concluding these observa- 
tions, show to the House what is the 
latest evidence with regard to the social 
effects which may be anticipated from 
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the increase and growth of those institu- 
tions. Hon. Members of this House have, 
no doubt, seen in Ultramontane publi- 
cations, continual denials of the truthful- 
ness of the accounts of the demoraliza- 
tion which was found to exist by the 
Commissioners of Henry VIII., before 
he finally suppressed the monasteries in 
this country. Now, I take what I am 
about to read to the House from the 
letter of a correspondent of The Times at 
Naples, and I only take it because it is 
the best summary I have seen of the 
information furnished to the Italian Go- 
vernment, with regard to the state of 
those institutions and their effects in 
Southern Italy. Hoe writes, under date 
October 9, 1866— 


“The following statistics, which I copy from 
no doubtful papers, explain, in a great measure, 
the causes of the recent insurrection in Palermo. 
Leaving Lombardy, Venice, and the Pontifical 
States out of the calculation, the number of the 
members of Religious Orders is—of males, 5,687, 
occupying 625 houses; of women, 12,481, occu- 
pying 537 houses. Of the Mendicant Orders, in- 
cluding those suppressed since 1860, but existing 
individually, there are 18,856 males, occupying, 
or supposed to occupy, 1,209 houses; and 1,372 
women, occupying 43 houses: making altogether 
38,396 persons dedicated to a so-called religious 
life, and divided among 2,414 houses, To bring 
the case more nearly to Palermo, it is stated that 
there are upwards of 80 religious houses in that city 
alone, while one-third of the land in Sicily is mort- 
main. Indeed, the great proportion of the land is 
divided between monastic bodies and barons almost 
of feudal pretensions. To confine my remarks, how- 
ever, to the Religious Orders, it must be evident 
that toa man and a woman they are opposed to the 
constitutional government of Victor Emmanuel, 
and possess an influence as wide as it is degrading. 
They daily feed and demoralize thousands ; for 
the monastery is the refuge not of the sick, the 
halt, or the blind alone, but of the lazy and the 
ruffians of the neighbourhood, and anyone who 
has witnessed the scenes which occur at the doors 
of the religious house would certainly be ill-dis- 
posed to call ita ‘holy’ house. Estimate the 
number who were thus fed daily by 2,414 houses 
in all Italy, and you will arrive at the number of 
those who never lifted a finger to obtain a honest 
livelihood, who depended altogether on their mid- 
day minestra, and who wallowed in filth, ignor- 
ance, and superstition till tocco of the next day. 
There comes, then, an order to suppress these re- 
ligious bodies ; thousands of other interests are 
touched, for their daily dependents have spread 
the epidemic of laziness and superstition far and 
wide, and a whole army is ready to rise in defence 
of the Church, or rather of the trencher. If to 
those be added the outlaws, brigands, renitenti, or 
deserters, and the discontented and disappointed, 
who hoped for better things from the new Go- 
vernment, you have a multitude, who might well 
prove a danger to the State, and should have in- 
vited greater precautions. As a proof of the in- 
dolent character of the Sicilians, generated in a 
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great measure by the circumstances described 
above, a letter from Palermo states that ‘in the 
large cities there is no bourgeoisie; near to Palermo 
there is scarcely an industrial establishment, and 
not one smoking chimney.’ As to the monasteries, 
the Government has now an opportunity of sup- 
pressing them with a large amount of public sym- 
pathy, which should not be lost, and those of the 
Dominicans, the Paolotti, the Benedittini, and 
others in Palermo have been already occupied by 
the troops. The friars of San Francesco have 
been all arrested, and will be tried by a military 
tribunal. General Cardona may sup- 
press the insurrection, but great administrative 
talent will be necessary to secure order and pro- 
sperity.” 

That is from The Times of October 15th, 
1866, and the letter is dated the 9th of 
that month. I have adduced this com- 
pendium of the information contained, 
as I understand, in the papers of the 
Italian Government, merely for the pur- 
pose of justifying the House in not re- 
garding with indifference the rapid in- 
crease of such institutions in Great 
Britain. Sir, I have now to thank the 
House for the patience with which it has 
listened tome. I hope I have made no 
statement that I cannot prove, and I 
humbly submit to the House that, hay- 
ing to the best of my poor ability endea- 
voured to carry into effect the intentions 
of the majority of last Session, unless 
the House thinks fit to grant wider 
powers to the Committee, which is to 
inquire into these institutions on its be- 
half, it is my firm belief that the inten- 
tions of the House will be defeated. I 
now beg to move the appointment of 
the Committee. I have taken the best 
advice I could in framing the Notice. I 
have conferred with my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Marylebone and 
other Gentlemen, competent to give an 
opinion upon it, and I believe, that any 
Committee with more restricted powers 
than those which I propose, would be un- 
able to accomplish the wishes and inten- 
tions of the House and of the country. 

Mr. GREENE seconded the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the existence, number, increase, and regula- 
tion of Conventual and Monastic Institutions in 
Great Britain; into the income, property, and 
estates acquired, reeeived, held, or possessed by 
or for such institutions, or by or for members 
thereof; and, further into the Laws affecting 
such institutions; and, whether adequate legal 
securities or means exist for ensuring the personal 
freedom ofthe inmates thereof,” —( Mr. Newdegate,) 


—instead thereof, 
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Mr. OC. P. VILLIERS said, he would 
not have addressed the House on this 
subject, but for the circumstance that he 
had acted as Chairman of the Select 
Committee appointed last Session. He 
was induced to follow the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire, in order to as- 
sure the House that the question they 
would have to decide presently was one 
of a far more simple character than 
might be imagined by those who had lis- 
tened to the statements made by the hon. 
Member. He believed the hon. Member 
had taken a very unusual course in mak- 
ing this Motion, and the House would 
be able to judge whether he had offered 
any sufficient reasons for doing so. It 
was not his intention to join issue with 
the hon. Gentleman upon any of the 
facts he had stated, or the views he had 
“as gino: His facts, however, had 

een merely assertions and ex parte state- 
ments; and it required all the credit 
which usually attached to the hon. Mem- 
ber to cause any importance to be given 
judicially to what he had stated. In 


making this proposal, the hon. Member 
had, no doubt, been a little perplexed in 
consequence of having been a Member 


of the Committee last year, which ex- 
cluded from its inquiry the matters which 
he desired to bring under the notice of 
the House. The hon. Member acted 
throughout with that Committee, and 
was instrumental in inquiring into mat- 
ters that were irrelevant to the subject 
which the Committee was appointed to 
investigate. In order to reconcile the 
House to the nomination of a new Com- 
mittee, the hon. Member had asserted 
that the Committee of last year acted 
with unfairness, rejected evidence which 
he proposed—[ Mr. Newprcate: Hear, 
hear!]—and declined to receive infor- 
mation which he was prepared to give; 
and that the inquiry concluded with the 
rejection of a witness whom he proposed 
to call. [Mr. Newpraate : Several. ] He 
was sure the hon. Gentleman would not 
think he meant anything offensive to 
him, if he said that these assertions were 
perfectly gratuitous. The hon. Gentle- 
man certainly was interrupted in the 
course of his examinations frequently, 
because he departed from the ordinary 
rules which were observed by persons 
examining witnesses, and introduced 
matters which the terms of the Reference 
excluded. The hon. Gentleman spoke 
of the rejection of a witness named 
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Nichol; but he did not tell the House 
that he submitted that witness to the 
Committee on the last day of the inquiry, 
when there was hardly a quorum pre- 
sent. The hon. Member would probably 
remember that it was the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dundee (Sir John Ogilvy) who 
objected to a witness so important in 
the view of the hon. Member himself 
being examined before a Oommittee 
which was thinly attended. The terms 
of the Resolution passed by the Com- 
mittee were that ‘no further evidence 
should be received this Session.’”’ The 
hon. Gentleman had said he was sup- 
ported on one occasion by the advice and 
vote of the hon. and learned Member 
for Marylebone (Mr. T. Chambers) ; but 
should also have told the House that 
that was the only occasion on which the 
hon. and learned Member for Maryle- 
bone appeared at all.. The hon. Member 
was disappointed, he thought, not so 
much at the composition of the Commit- 
tee as by the conduct of some of its 
Members; for it so happened that of 
those Members whom he relied upon to 
support his views, some did not attend, 
and others did not altogether agree with 
him. That was not the fault of the con- 
stitution of the Committee, but rather 
the misfortune of the hon. Member. 
The majority by which the hon. Member 
carried his first proposal for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, and the definition 
of its functions, did not, owing to cer- 
tain circumstances, represent the majo- 
rity of the House, and subsequent con- 
sideration by the House resulted in the 
striking out of those words in the In- 
struction to the Committee, which would 
have caused the inquiry to be extremely 
painful and offensive to Roman Catholic 
subjects of the Queen. No doubt this 
emendation interfered with the scope 
and nature of the inquiry which the 
hon. Gentleman wished; but, instead of 
declining to take part in the inquiry 
under the circumstances, he assented to 
his nomination as a Member of the 
Committee, and so, tacitly, acquiesced in 
the scope of the inquiry. During the 
sittings of the Committee, the hon. Mem- 
ber took a prominent part in the inquiry ; 
in fact, he was regarded as being the 
most remarkable member of the body. 
For more reasons than one, he (Mr. 
Villiers) was extremely anxious that the 
hon. Gentleman should preside over the 
deliberations of the Committee; but 
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though he declined to take that position, 
he could not, as Chairman, have enjoyed 
a larger discretion than was allowed him 
both in producing evidence and con- 
ducting such inquiries as he desired to 
make. The hon. Member must recollect 
that general surprise was felt and ex- 
pressed by the Committee at the small 
number of witnesses and the meagre 
nature of the evidence he produced, 
considering the large expectations he 
had raised in the House and the country. 
But he was not aware that there was 
anything in the inquiry of which the 
hon. Gentleman had a right to complain. 
The course he had taken was an attempt 
to cast a sort of slur on the Committee. 
The hon. Member must be perfectly well 
aware that he (Mr. Villiers), as Chair- 
man of the Committee, was instructed 
to lay the Report on the Table of the 
House with a distinct recommendation 
that the Committee should be re-ap- 
pointed ; and he thought the Committee 
had some reason to complain of the hon. 
Member for seeking to originate another 
inquiry, upon assertions of unfairness 
which were not made in the Committee, 
and had not been heard of before that 
evening. Nothing transpired during 
the inquiry to lead the Committee to 
suppose that they required further 
powers, and though the hon. Gentleman 
had commented upon some of the evi- 
dence given, he must have been rather 
staggered by the clear and intelligent 
way in which the professional witnesses 
set forth the precise state of the law and 
its operation in respect of Catholic cha- 
rities, and by the very candid admis- 
sions made on the part of the Catholics 
themselves as to the manner in which 
they were compelled to evade the law by 
reason of the difficulties placed in the 
way of persons receiving and possessing 
property to be applied to charitable uses. 
It was this last point which prevented 
the Committee from going into certain 
minor details in relation to the inquiry, 
and on which the hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to offer evidence. It would be for 
the House to determine whether they 
would support the re-appointment of the 
Committee of last year; or whether they 
would consent to the appointment of the 
new Committee proposed by the hon. 
Gentleman. There were abundant pre- 
cedents for Committees which had not 
been able to conclude their inquiries in 
one Session, applying forre-appointment; 
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but he believed there was no precedent 
whatever for an hon. Member severing 
himself from the Committee to which he 
had been appointed, and originating 
another inquiry of still wider range, 
The House would have to consider whe- 
ther it would be wise to establish such a 
precedent. 

Mr. PEMBERTON observed, that he 
had supported his hon. Friend last year; 
but he should be unable to vote for the 
Motion he had made on this occasion. 
The Resolution which the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire originally pro- 
posed last Session involved an inquiry 
into two subjects of a totally distinct 
character: one as to the character, ma- 
nagement, and internal arrangements of 
convents and religious houses; and the 
other as to the amount and description 
of property held in trust for their benefit. 
If it had been possible to divide that 
Motion into two distinct propositions, he 
should have opposed the former, because 
he did not think a sufficient case had 
been made out for instituting an inquiry 
which would have been utterly distaste- 
ful to a large portion of their fellow-sub- 
jects, and he should have supported the 
latter proposition because he thought 
advantage would arise from an inquiry 
as to the property of religious houses. 
The hon. Member carried his Motion in 
a large House, by a majority of 2; and 
subsequently, after several nights’ dis- 
cussion, terms of Reference were adopted, 
on the Motion of the Prime Minister, by 
a majority of 290, confining the inquiry 
to the condition of the law respecting the 
property of conventual and monastic in- 
stitutions. It was evident that the House 
deliberately intended that such should 
be the result, and it was accepted by the 
hon. Member as a compromise. The 
hon. Member seemed to suppose that the 
Committee were ordered to inquire into 
the property belonging to these institu- 
tions; but this was not the case, for the 
inquiry was only into the law as to 
such property. There was nothing 
which would authorize a Committee ap- 
pointed under that Reference to inquire 
into the amount or nature of the pro- 
perty held by any particular institution. 
The evidence that was given before the 
Committee was of a very vague and un- 
certain character. One witness led them 
to believe that he was going to give them 
very important evidence; but he ex- 
plained afterwards that it was only cir- 
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cumstantial evidence that he had heard 
from other parties, and it was very pro- 
perly excluded. There was another gen- 
tleman who had a grievance. A child of 
his had been converted to the Roman 
Catholic religion, and that was all the 
information that he could give them. 
There was a third gentleman whose wife’s 
brother had left his fortune to a com- 
munity instead of to this gentleman’s 
wife, and he was very indignant, and he 
went fully into the history of a trial be- 
fore the Probate Court that established 
the will in question. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he(Mr. Pemberton) trembled 
to consider the fate of any Committee 
who should sit upon an enlarged inquiry 
such as that now proposed. His hon. 
Friend said that the Committee were 
hampered by the terms of the Reference. 
Speaking for himself only, he thought 
that he could say that he thought that 
the hampering was felt by his hon. 
Friend only; and this was shown by the 
Report of the Committee, from which it 
appeared that in several instances the 
whole of the Committee divided against 
him. Of course, if the present Motion 
were carried, the Committee would gladly 
devote their best efforts to the perform- 
ance of the duty imposed upon them; 
but he, for one, did not think it re- 
spectful to the House, after the discus- 
sions which had been held last Session, 
that what had then been solemnly done 
should be undone, as it were, by a side- 
wind, especially as the Committee was 
capable of being re-appointed. 

Mr. PEASE, as a Member of the 
Committee, objected to their labours 
being ignored. The hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire not only wished to 
get rid of the compromise of last Session, 
but to take up ground from which he was 
then beaten, and also that there should 
be an enlarged scope given to the in- 
quiry. The Committee of last Session 
ought not, he contended, to be treated 
as though they had laboured in vain. 
What caused the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire now to propose a new 
Committee, with enlarged Instructions, 
was the refusal by certain solicitors and 
conveyancers to give more detailed in- 
formation in reference to the property of 
these institutions than they had laid be- 
fore the Committee. For his own part, 
he considered the manner in which those 
professional gentlemen had given their 


evidence was not only highly creditable 
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to themselves, but very much simplified, 
and aided the labours of the Committee. 
Mr. GREENE observed, that there 
was the small majority of 2 when his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Newdegate) first 
brought forward this matter; and he 
believed that the Prime Minister voted 
in the minority on that occasion. His 
hon. Friend did not complain of the 
action of the Committee, but of the In- 
structions given to them. [Mr. Newpz- 
GATE: Hear, hear!] It would be in the 
recollection of the House that after one 
or two Divisions, the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government 
came down with a Motion altogether 
different from that of his hon. Friend, 
knowing full well that in moving that 
Instruction his followers were but too 
ready to support him, provided that they 
could do so consistently with the feelings 
of their constituencies. The hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire protested against 
it, and also against the way in which the 
Committee was proposed to be formed. 
It was quite clear the powers of the 
Committee were not sufficiently exten- 
sive. The question really was, whether 
convents and monasteries should be in- 
spected, and upon that the Division 
should be taken. In Spain they had 
put many of them down; in Italy, since 
1850, there had been 2,097 clerical estab- 
lishments suppressed, and in Portugal 
there had been suppressed 652 monas- 
teries and 118 nunneries; but in our 
Protestant country it was permitted that 
such institutions should be carried on 
without any control whatever. All that 
was asked for was liberty of conscience 
and liberty of action. They asked that 
if there were persons confined against 
their will in such places, they should 
have the opportunity of coming out. In 
1829 there were but six convents in 
England ; but now there were 216 con- 
vents and 69 communities of men. He 
well recollected how annoyed the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment was when the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire carried his Mo- 
tion in the first instance, and how roused 
the feeling of the country was on the 
subject. He believed that it was the 
desire of the country that the matter 
should be investigated, and the honest 
and proper way to meet the matter was 
to carry the Motion now before them. 
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Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 196; Noes 
79: Majority 117. 

Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Committee deferred till Monday next. 


Army 


ARMY REGULATION BILL—[Bux 39.] 
(Mr. Secretary Cardwell, Sir Henry Knight 
Storks, Captain Vivian, The Judge Advocate.) 


SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
[FIFTH NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [6th March], ‘‘ That the Bill 
be now read a second time ;” and which 
Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘in the opinion of this House, the expenditure 
necessary for the national defences and the other 
demands on the Exchequer do not at present 
justify any Vote of Public Money for the extine- 
tion of Purchase in the Army,’—(Colonel Loyd 
Lindsay,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Sm JOHN HAY said, that as this 
was the fifth night of the debate on the 
Amendment of his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Berkshire (Colonel 
Loyd Lindsay), he wished to express to 
the House an apology, if he detained it 
for a short time in going over some 
portion of the ground which had already 
been traversed, and alluded to the mat- 
ter which was now before the House 
from a different point of view from that 
in which it had been treated. He did 
so because he perceived that the Govern- 
ment measure would not re-organize the 
Army in any sense, but would only 
introduce a destructive element by abo- 
lishing the system of purchase which at 
present existed for the promotion of 
officers in the Army. During the last 10 
years he had had the honour of being 
appointed by that House to serve upon 
three Committees, whose duty it had 
been to consider subjects which were ex- 
tremely germane to the question now 
before it. He had had the honour of 
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serving on the Committee on Navy Pro- 
motion and Retirement, over which the 
right hon. Member for Cambridge (Mr. 8, 
Walpole) presided ; he had also had the 
honour of being a Member of the Oom- 
mittee on Seniority in the Artillery and 
Marines, over which the right hon. Mem- 
berfor Pontefract (Mr. Childers) presided; 
and he had had the honour of being a 
Member ofthe Army Colonels’ Committee, 
in reference to promotion in the East 
India Army, and of which the hon. and 
gallant Member for Bewdley (Major 
Anson), who made an excellent speech 
the previous night on the subject before 
the House, was Chairman. He desired 
to allude to the Reports of these three 
Committees, because the system of pro- 
motion in the three services which these 
Committees referred to, were the very 
systems of promotion, one of which must 
be adopted in the British Army in 
exchange for the system which now 
prevailed. He would take these Com- 
mittees in the order in which they had 
sat and reported to the House. In the 
system of promotion and retirement in 
the Navy, it was ascertained by the 
Committee that up to the rank of cap- 
tain in the Navy promotion was by 
selection, and from the rank of captain 
to that of flag officer promotion was by 
seniority. Either promotion would have 
to be by selection or by seniority under 
the altered conditions of the Army which 
was proposed by the present Bill. The 
Committce reported on the subject of 
promotion by selection, that— 

“ Notwithstanding the weight which deservedly 
must attach to some of these rules, your Com- 
mittee are not prepared to recommend, as a gene- 
ral rule, a recurrence to a practice which the 
Admiralty had for nearly a century endeavoured 
to uphold, and were compelled to abandon.” 


The late Lord Herbert of Lea was one 
of the witnesses who gave evidence be- 
fore a Committee on the Navy, Army, 
and Ordnance Estimates, and on the 10th 
of July, 1848, he said— 


“Then, again, I must say in respect to the 
Army the amount of promotion is very much 
larger in the Army, though the reductions in the 
dead weight have been greater. The Army them- 
selves maintain an enormous retirement out of 
their own pocket by the system of purchase. Old 
men are bought out by young men, and there is a 
constant stream going through the Army, which 
has prevented their suffering from the evils which 
afflict the Navy.” 


That was the evidence of one whom both 
sides of the House respected, and it was 
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entitled to great weight, as being the 
opinion of one who had had great expe- 
rience in the management of both the 
Army and the Navy. With regard to 
promotion by seniority, the Report of 
the Committee on the system in the 
Artillery and Engineers states— 


“ Your Committee are of opinion that the sys- 
tem, or, rather, the combination of contrivances 
under which officers are retired from the Artillery 
and Engineers is unsatisfactory. It is compli- 
cated, uncertain in its operation, based upon no 
clear principle, and inadequate for its purpose.” 


And the Committee added— 


“There can be no doubt, from the evidence of 
General Lefroy, that under them, at a future date, 
promotion in the Artillery will be entirely para- 
lyzed.” 


After such evidence as that there ought 
to be some very strong reason for sug- 
gesting the change which had been put 
forward by the Government Bill. The 
speech of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Bewdley (Major Anson) gave a very 
clear statement of what the present sys- 
tem was, and what results were to be 
expected from the Bill. He would not 
traverse that ground again; but he de- 
sired to point out to the House that a 


great deal of mischief had been done to 
the system of purchase by the name 


which was attributed to it. If the word 
purchase were not used, if there were 
not some sort of belief that promotion 
in the Army was a system of bargain 
and sale, he could not but believe that 
the House would hesitate before they 
consented to tax the country to the 
extent to which they proposed to tax 
it for the abolition of purchase. There 
were very few professions certainly, 
hardly any profession, in which the 
person who entered it had not, to some 
extent, to lodge a bond for his good 
behaviour, and that practice in the 
Army must be, and was, very much to 
the advantage of the country, for it 
happened that an officer, owing to his 
being able to pass an examination of a 
very high character, received his first 
commission and his promotion without 
any favour whatever. The ordinary 
average officer of good character and of 
good ability, passing such a test as might 
be thought necessary for the purpose, 
entered the Army, and lodged a bond 
for his good behaviour, and at each suc- 
ceeding step he increased that bond. If 
at any period of his career he should 
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fail in the performance of his duty and 
be cashiered he would forfeit his money ; 
but if he fulfilled his duty with credit to 
himself and advantage to the country he 
could retire, at any time when his ser- 
vices could be spared, without adding 
a fraction to the national charge, but 
receiving back the money he had lodged 
as a bond for his good behaviour, and 
the money thus became the nest egg 
on which he and his family could live. 
Now, the proposal which was before the 
House was that the security to the State 
which was provided at present by the 
bond, which each offieer gave by the pur- 
chase of his commission, should be done 
away with; and, in addition to that, the 
officer at the end of his career became a 
burden to the country to an enormous 
extent. Various estimates had been 
given of that expense; but no distinct 
estimate had been submitted by the Go- 
vernment of the amount of charge 
which would be entailed on the retired 
list. But all the estimates approximated 
very nearly, so nearly that he thought 
the House might fairly be guided by 
them. In the evidence which was before 
the Select Committee on the Artillery 
and Engineers, it was found that, though 
no sum of money was reported by the Com- 
mittee in these two corps, the cost for the 
retirement which the Committee seemed 
to deem necessary would amount to 
£286,000 a-year, and the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Droitwich (Sir 
John Pakington), having a regard to 
the interests of the taxpayers of this 
country, hesitated to incur so large an 
outlay. Comparing the number of offi- 
cers in the artillery and engineers with 
the number of officers in the Line, it 
appeared to him that the sum of money 
which would be necessary for the retire- 
ment of officers of the Line would 
amount to £850,000 a-year. The hon. 
and gallant Member for Truro (Captain 
Vivian) had stated, or the statement had 
been quoted in that House, to which he 
had assented, that the sum would 
amount to about £1,000,000 per annum, 
and an estimate of £1,100,000 had been 
given by the noble Lord the Member for 
Berwick (Viscount Bury). The House 
might assume that about £1,000,000 per 
annum would be necessary for retire- 
ment, and that £8,000,000 or £10,000,000 
would be required for the purchase of 
the commissions, which were at present 
the property of the officers, and it would 
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therefore be necessary to saddle the 
country in perpetuity with a sum of 
£38,000,000, in order to secure the 
doubtful benefit of extinguishing pur- 
chase in the Army. The hon. Member 
for Sunderland (Mr. Candlish) had re- 
cently addressed the House on the ex- 
tinction of the National Debt, and would 
he support a proposal for adding 
£40,000,000 thereto? If he did, his 
vote would hardly bear out the views he 
had expressed to the House. That being 
the case, he could not see why the House 
should suddenly plunge into this enor- 
mous expenditure, when it had been 
shown by three Committees before the 
House that promotion by selection, pro- 
motion by seniority, and promotion by 
the bonus system, on which latter the 
Indian Committee reported adversely, 
were systems which could not be recom- 
mended in place of the system which at 
present prevailed. The advantages of 
the system of purchase had been fre- 
quently pointed out. In the first place, 
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there was much less dissatisfaction caused 
among the gentlemen in the profession, 
some of whom had passed the highest 
tests, at being passed over by reason of 
an arrangement in which all had agreed 


—namely, the lodging of a considerable 
sum of money in the hands of the Go- 
vernment. If any process of selection 
were adopted, all officers who were passed 
over would deem themselves aggrieved. 
There was only one mode in which selec- 
tion could be exercised with advantage 
to the State, and that was by a general 
in command of an army in the field. In 
that case, it was desirable that a com- 
mander should have the power of re- 
warding distinguished services, for that 
would give a great stimulus to personal 
bravery and gallantry. The want of 
that power was complained of by the 
Duke of Wellington in his despatches 
from Spain. There had never been jea- 
lousy in the Army or Navy when, in the 
course of a war, the good luck of an 
officer enabled him to distinguish himself, 
and when he received a reward for his 
bravery. On the contrary, rather a 
desire was kindled in the breasts of 
others to distinguish themselves in a simi- 
lar manner. But during a time of peace 
when an army was quartered in all 
directions, and in all climates, it was im- 
possible for officers to bring to the notice 
of any Board of officers in a satisfactory 
manner the merits of officers who were 
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performing their ordinary duties. Every 
promotion, except a promotion by senio- 
rity, would be challenged by those who 
were passed over, and the result of the 
challenge would be the very natural feel- 
ing of dissastifaction in the breasts of 
the officers who were passed over on the 
ground that they were less meritorious 
than those who had been promoted. The 
system of selection, under these circum- 
stances, would naturally dwindle down to 
seniority. There was one branch of the 
Navy which the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir John Pakington), when he was with 
him in the Admiralty, entrusted to his 
care. It was avery small matter—the 
Paymasters of the Navy. He had then 
submitted to his right hon. Friend a 
scheme of promotion to which he ac- 
ceded. No promotion was made in that 
branch of the service while he was there; 
but in the vacancies which occurred— 
he had always waited for three vacancies 
before filling up any of them—two were 
given to seniors, and one was given to 
some young man who had distinguished 
himself. But the number of young offi- 
cers promoted in the year was so very 
small that those who were passed over, 
although they might feel aggrieved, 
were not able to make their grievances 
known. The scheme must have dwindled 
at once down to a seniority promotion if 
the expedient had not been adopted of 
occasionally giving promotion to young 
officers, so as not to keep the upper 
branch so old as to be unfit for service. 
The plan to which he had just referred 
was not a new one, but had been recom- 
mended by the Army Organization Com- 
mittee of 1848. It would be utterly 
impossible, however, to apply a rule of 
that kind to promotion in the Army. 

the attempt were made, he believed that, 
except in the case of officers who had 
rendered eminent service before the 
enemy, the promotion would, in practice, 
be entirely by seniority. And if it were 
to be by seniority alone, they would do 
away with a great deal of emulation and 
of esprit de corps to an extent that would 
be destructive to the regimental sys- 
tem. He therefore felt that before the 
House pledged itself to this enormous 
expenditure —for it was an enormous 
expenditure—of £38,000,000 to change 
the system of promotion which had 
worked well, it ought to take care to 
investigate that system of promotion 
which was proposed to be established 
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in its place. There was another system 
which was brought under the notice of 
the Army Colonels’ Committee—a sys- 
tem of bonus, in which all the officers 
contributed to buy out the man at the 
head of the regiment; but even under 
that system there was not enough 
money to obtain that rapid flow of 
promotion which could give vitality to 
the Army. Before sitting down, he de- 
sired to say a word on one of the 
branches of the military profession, and 
to point out that the money proposed 
to be spent in the abolition of purchase 
might have been laid out in a manner 
much more advantageous to the public. 
There would be laid on the Table of 
the House in a very few days—he be- 
lieved it was now very nearly com- 
pleted—the continuation of the Returns 
of guns which had been made, and 
which was supplementary to the Return 
laid on the Table of the House last 
year. He believed he should not be 
mistaken if he said that these Returns 
would show the House that, at this pre- 
sent moment, for our peace establish- 
ment—not for any war establishment, 
but for our peace establishment, including 
the Navy, there would be required an ex- 
penditure of £3,228,000, and that not for 
ships which were obsolete, but for effec- 
tive ships and for the field artillery. He 
thought that 1,628 guns were required 
for the forts which had been built on 
our coast, besides a number for Gibraltar, 
Malta, and Quebec. About 3,000 guns 
would be required to complete the field 
artillery, and 1,000 guns for ships which 
were on the effective list. And in addi- 
tion to that, a large sum would be 
required to provide munitions of war, 
carriages, and the matériel necessary to 
render the guns useful. Now, with this 
expenditure staring us in the face, was it 
wise to spend £8,000,000 at once in buy- 
ing up commissions, and to incur a per- 
manent charge of something like 1d. or 
2d. in the pound income tax in order to 
provide for the retirement of officers 
from the Army? For his own part, he 
believed no system which had ever been 
successfully worked had been so advan- 
tageous in regard to promotion as the 
so-called system of purchase. However 
that might be, he was of opinion that 
until hon. Members had before them 
all the details of the proposed system it 
could not be right to impose on the tax- 
payers a charge of £1,000,000 a-year in 
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perpetuity and a payment of £8,000,000 
down. For these reasons, he intended 
to support the Motion of his hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Berk- 
shire. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he hoped 
neither the Speaker nor the House would 
entertain the idea that the course he had 
felt it his duty to take on the previous 
night’s debate was from any undue wish 
to force his opinions on the House, or to 
attribute too much to the circumstance 
that the constituency he represented was 
a large one. In ordinary questions it 
might be different; but he thought the 
House would admit that in questions 
involving a large amount of taxation 
there was a peculiar fitness in the House 
learning the opinions of the large con- 
stituencies, so far as it could do so, 
through their Representatives, and when 
he had observed that London, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Sheffield were all unrepresented in the 
debate, he thought that Birmingham 
was not enough. There was the addi- 
tional reason that though the general 
subject appeared to have been pretty 
well threshed out, the two points on 
which he particularly wished to speak— 
the Volunteer question, and the payment 
of the over-regulation prices—had been 
very slightly touched. As regarded the 
Volunteer force, the scheme was very 
faulty. The Secretary of State for War 
had said that the Volunteers were satis- 
fied. He wished to remove the impres- 
sion that they were so. He knew they 
were not; and he did not believe they 
had in any way done anything that could 
give that idea. On the contrary, the 
officers of the West of Scotland had pre- 
pared a return which absolutely proved 
that not 5s. but 12s. 10d. was the de- 
ficiency, and their returns had never 
been in any way refuted. The War 
Office had made out 5s. to be the de- 
ficiency ; but it was done by taking some 
exceptional corps who had nothing to 
pay for ranges, who got Westminster 
Hall for nothing to drill in, and who 
turned out so seldom that their uniforms 
lasted long; but these figures could 
easily be contradicted. However, sup- 
posing 5s. to be the amount, did Govern- 
ment give that? They had taken great 
credit for being the first to acknowledge 
that Government ought to pay all neces- 
sary expenses, and having found out 
that 5s. was necessary, and that the 
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Volunteers had, therefore, been bearing 
that deficiency for years, the duty of 
Government was at once to relieve them 
of the burden; but instead of that they 
had proposed a scheme which they knew, 
or ought to have known, could not give 
even 5s. The right hon. Gentleman 
proposed that five sergeants and three 
officers shall be enabled to earn £2 10s. 
each, and provided that every one of 
them should succeed in doing this, he 
contends that that would amount to 5s. 
a-head for 80 men. But he ought to 
know that the establishment is only four 
sergeants, not five, to 80 men. And he 
also knew that many officerships were 
vacant, and could not be filled, on ac- 
count of the pecuniary burdens. The 
scheme was, therefore, only calculated 
to make those officers who had done 
their best to be efficient, and to bring 
their men up to the standard, bear the 
burden of those who had failed, or who 
did not exist; and he believed it would 
be shown that though some odd com- 
panies earned the full 5s., no whole bat- 
talions would be found to have done so. 
They ought first to have fairly freed 
them of the acknowledged burden, and 
then imposed conditions. Then about 
shooting. The scheme was to make no 
allowance at all to those men who did 
not do sufficient shooting to get out of 
the third class; thus depriving them of 
the 20s. they now earned. The right 
hon. Gentleman said he had seen 60 
rounds done in two minutes at Wimble- 
don, and therefore he was not asking 
much; but did he know anything of the 
difficulties about ranges? Was Govern- 
ment prepared to provide accessible 
ranges? Was it not the fact that Oity 
Volunteers had to travel from three to 
ten miles to get to their range, and when 
there to fall in and take turn in their 
squad? It was not consistent with mus- 
ketry regulations to fire through the 
classes in one day—so that, instead of 
two minutes, it took nearer two days! 
But, supposing it to be a good rule to 
apply to the Volunteer force, why pena- 
lize them alone? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said it was an anomaly for a 
rifleman not to go to the butts; but if an 
anomaly for a Volunteer, who with his 
administration cost less than £4 a-year, 
was it less so with a Militiaman, who 
with his administration cost over £11 a- 
year; who notoriously could not shoot; 
who was seldom taught to shoot at all? 
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That needed no proof. He had merely 
to state that, while the number of men 
was not very widely different, the am- 
munition expended by the Volunteers 
was £60,000 a-year, and that by the 
Militia only £8,000, showing how little 
they shoot. But was the Lineman so 
much of a shot that even his position 
justified thus penalizing the Volunteer 
alone? Let the right hon. Gentleman 
deprive the Lineman who could not 
shoot of his pay, and the Militiaman 
who could not shoot of his pay and al- 
lowances, and he was very sure the 
Volunteer would not shrink from a simi- 
lar test. Why, if there was one thing 
the Volunteer could do, he could shoot. 
If there was one service the Volunteer 
force had conferred on the country, it 
was that they had made rifle shooting a 
national pastime and a national science, 
and had in that taught England to lead 
the world. He thought that was a ser- 
vice that could not be denied to the 
Volunteer force, and yet this was the 
very point that was selected to penalize 
them in. The Bill gave no encourage- 
ment to extend their efforts in national- 
izing rifle practice. The next penalty 
he came to—for as regarded the force 
the Bill was all penalty—was that they 
were to be put under the Mutiny Act 
when brigaded with other troops. But 
what was their present position? In case 
of invasion they were to come under 
the Mutiny Act, and perform all the 
duties of regular soldiers; but, on the 
other hand, they were to receive all the 
emoluments also. Here the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to give them the 
penalties and duties without the emolu- 
ments. That was unfair; but it was 
more than unfair, more even than useless, 
for it was damaging. At present, when 
in the field, their discipline was quite 
good. He had himself been in the foree 
from the beginning, and had been pre- 
sent at every great turn-out in Scotland, 
and whether in battalion or acting on 
the Staff, he never saw any want of dis- 
cipline in the Volunteers; and he had 
no hesitation in saying that if there was 
any slackness of discipline, it was more 
the fault of the commanding officer not 
using his powers, than of any unwilling- 
ness in thementoobey. But their diffi- 
culty was to get men to turn out, not to 
deal with them after they were out, and 
how was the Bill to help them in this re- 
spect? Actually by a penalty that would 
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deter the men from coming. The rea- 
sons why they could not get our men out 
were well known. In the first enthusiasm 
of the Volunteer movement, employers 
took a pride in having their men out; 
but that had all died away now, and 
employers looked with disfavour on their 
young men asking for holidays to attend 
drill. Unless, therefore, the Bill should 
offer some inducements to get the men 
out, it will do harm instead of good. 
They wanted more inducements; and he 
proposed at least the very small one, 
that those who had already given five 
years efficient service should be as free 
from Ballot as the future yearly engage- 
ment men. The fact was, that far too 
much was expected from the Volunteers. 
They had done far more than was ex- 
pected at first, and the more they did the 
more was demanded, till now officers 
not only without pay, but bearing a 
heavy pecuniary burden, were expected 
to pass as severe an examination as sala- 
ried officers of the Line, and the men 
without pay were expected to be as good 
as Regulars. He quite approved of one 
part of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
scheme, and that was attenuated bat- 
talions—keeping up the cadre of a regi- 


ment, and letting the rank and file get 
few. But tomake that good they needed 
something at the back of it—if not a 
people trained by conscription, at least 
a people with considerable knowledge of 


drill and skill in arms. And how was 
that to be got? He would propose two 
mild expedients. One was to encourage 
the Volunteers, so that a greater num- 
ber of men should pass through their 
ranks. They did not care about the 
same men staying always, but allow 
them to retire after a time with some 
privilege. The Volunteers had done 
something towards disciplining the 
people, and their services had not been 
acknowledged. Already, he believed, 
that they had trained twice as many, 
or more, as remained in the ranks. 
These men would be quite ready to re- 
turn in case of emergency, and the num- 
ber might be greatly increased, so that 
when danger came the ranks of the 
Army could be filled not with raw re- 
cruits, but with men who could fall into 
their places, and do good service there. 
The other expedient was to introduce 
drill at all schools. He could see no ob- 
jection to that; and its results would be 
to give, in the course of a very few years, 
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a considerable amount of training to the 
people. He wished to say a little about 
the purchase system. He considered it 
a bar to all economy and all reform, and 
that its abolition would open the door 
to many economies that were hardly 
thought of. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Bewdley (Major Anson) had 
made an excellent speech, and had 
brought forward his arguments in a very 
able manner; but he had over-proved 
his case. He tried to show that under 
the present system the Army was cheaply 
officered. He even said the officers 
now served their country for nothing; 
but, able as his arguments were, one 
simple fact was enough to sweep them 
all away, and it was that each man in 
the Army cost over £100 a-year, and the 
hon. and gallant Member for Truro 
(Captain Vivian) proved that only £34 
went to the private. So it was evident 
£66 per man over the whole Army went 
to pay for officers, for administration, 
for pensions, and for stores. He thought 
that was absurd. If our Army costs 
£15,000,000—five going to the one, and 
ten to the other—it proved that our mode 
of officering the Army was not very 
cheap. He was surprised that the Gen- 
tlemen in the profession did not hail the 
Government Bill, instead of endeavour- 
ing to crush it. The Government offer, 
in the matter of over-regulation price, 
was very liberal, and would hardly be 
supported if submitted to the constitu- 
encies. He, for one, should oppose it 
strongly, as he considered that to pay 
over-regulation prices was only reward- 
ing men for having broken the law. 
They had to consider not only the 
£3,000,000 which it would cost to do it, 
but also the effect on the future. Would 
it be anything but an inducement to men 
to find new ways of evading any new 
law we made? A great deal had been 
said about keeping up the gentlemanly 
feeling in the Army, and a great deal 
about their indifference to money and 
their sensitiveness of honour. Why, up 
to 1824, every officer had to sign a de- 
claration, on his honour as a gentleman, 
that he had not paid and would not pay 
over-regulation prices. Yet they did it; 
and even now adjutants of Volunteers 
had to sign a very strong declaration to 
a similar effect, and yet men who con- 
sidered themselves officers and gentlemen 
bought and sold adjutantcies every day. 
In the Queen’s Regulations, up to 1868, 
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there had been the most stringent rule 
on the subject. It provided— 
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“That any officer guilty of paying or receiving 
more than the regulation sum for his commission 
shall be tried by court-martial and cashiered, and 
that even if he have left the service he shall be liable 
to indictment for misdemeanour.” 


He was sure those gallant Officers in the 
House who had been in the Army had all 
done their purchasing and selling with 
that regulation staring them in the face ; 
and, though it had now dropped out of 
the Queen’s Regulations, the Act of Par- 
liament was still unrepealed, and, as the 
Committee had reported that the military 
authorities had in no way sanctioned the 
practice, he would oppose paying the 
over-regulation price. He would also 
oppose the proposal of the hon. Members 
for Warrington (Mr. Rylands) and for 
Birmingham (Mr. Muntz), to pay down 
the regulation price at once; but as that 
had already been replied to by the right 
hon. and gallant Member for Ripon (Sir 
Henry Storks), he would not now trouble 
the House with repeating it. Subject 
to these amendments, he would cordially 
support the Bill. He wished to ask if 
the Bill applied, as regarded Ballot and 
barracks, to Scotland, as he noticed that 
the rules for Ballot were strictly limited 
to England, and the machinery for 
building barracks did not suit for Scot- 
land, but he had no particular wish that 
that provision should apply? 

Mr. HERMON said, he could not 
support the Amendment of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Berkshire (Colonel 
Loyd Lindsay), for he was in favour of 
the abolition of purchase, if such a pro- 
posal were coupled with a good scheme 
of retirement and promotion. As, how- 
ever, he did not see that these points 
were provided for in the Bill of the Go- 
vernment, he could not vote for that 
measure. In proposing to pay over- 
regulation as well as regulation prices, 
the Government were going quite as far 
as they could, and by this handsome 
dealing with the money question had 
disarmed a good deal of criticism. But 


in the opinion of military men the Bill | 


was not calculated to improve the ser- 
vice or uphold the regimental system, 
which was so highly extolled. The Se- 
cretary of State proposed to build bar- 
racks for the Militia out of the county 
rates. Now, he looked upon the defence 
of the country as an Imperial question, 
and though these barracks were a step 
in the right direction by preventing 
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billeting, they should be paid for out of 
the Consolidated Fund or out of the an- 
nual Revenue. The right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed an increase of £3,000,000 
in his Estimates besides the sum neces- 
sary for the abolition of purchase; but 
the country was not parsimonious, and 
would not grudge the money, if only 
there was a guarantee for its judicious 
expenditure. He regretted, however, to 
find no good practical scheme in the Bill 
for the amalgamation of the Army, the 
Militia, and the Volunteers. His own 
proposal was, that after paying the Militia 
for four weeks’ drill, they should have 
permanent pay of 2d. a-day, although 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
prefer 1d. That sum would depend 
upon the men presenting themselves one 
Saturday afternoon every month, which 
periodical drill would keep them in form. 
If the Government abolished the pur- 
chase system without establishing a good 
plan of retirement and securing an effi- 
cient re-organization of the Army, they 
would simply be destroying a system 
which had done well in times past. 

Mr. R. R. TORRENS said, he was 
desirous to elicit from the Government 
an account of what might reasonably be 
assumed as the set-off against the very 
heavy charge which the present measure 
would necessarily lay on the taxpayers 
of the country. While the minimum 
charge for the abolition of purchase was 
definitely fixed at £8,000,000, there was 
much indefiniteness about the maximum, 
some placing it at £15,000,000 and others 
at £20,000,000. There was still more 
indefiniteness as to any savings that might 
be assumed asa set-off against thischarge. 
The first item of saving mentioned by the 
hon. Member for the Border Burghs (Mr. 
Trevelyan), as a consequence of the short- 
service system, was a prospective diminu- 
tion in the remote future of the charge 
now incurred for Chelsea Hospital and 
military pensions, although he (Mr. R. 
Torrens) thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man might with advantage show more 
faith in that principle, and substitute 9 
for 12 years, applicable to men enlisting 
| under the 1st Schedule, and a maximum 
| of three years’ service with colours before 
| entering the 2nd Schedule. Other savings 
| might, however, have been more defi- 
| nitely stated, such as the amount of pay 
| given to cornets and ensigns, as that 
| grade in the service was not to be con- 

tinued. He should like to see the Secre- 
tary for War lift his hand a little higher, 
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and prune the upper branches of the 
service, dealing with the dead weight 
and the non-productive branches of the 
Army. He should like to know whether 
the Government would pledge themselves 
not to make any more appointments to 
honorary colonelcies, for thereby a saving 
might be effected, without impairing the 
efficiency of the Army, of £163,000 a- 
year? He would also ask the Govern- 
ment whether, as the number of general 
officers was in the proportion of one to 
240 rank and file, they contemplated to 
reduce the number gradually, as deaths 
occurred, to something like the reason- 
able requirements of the service? Such 
a proceeding would effect a saving of 
£60,000 or £100,000 a-year. Another 
question he would put to the Secretary 
for War was whether he contemplated 
in a short period to discontinue the pay- 
ment to Army agents out of the public 
funds, amounting to £37,000 a-year? 
Adding all these savings to the saving 
which might be expected from the aboli- 
tion of the rank of ensigns and cornets, 
and on account of the diminished expen- 
diture for Chelsea Hospital and the Pen- 
sioners, it was impossible to calculate the 
amount of saving at less than £500,000. 
He put these questions in no spirit of 
hostility, but to enable the Government 
to impart more information on the sub- 
ject. He must express his unmitigated 
condemnation of the compulsory Ballot 
Clauses of the Bill, which, in case of an 
emergency, would place undisciplined and 
untrained men in the field in these days 
of scientific war and arms of precision. 
That would be a highly culpable mis- 
take, which, indeed, had been most im- 
pressively pointed out by the Secretary 
for War himself. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would be prevailed upon to 
entertain a proposition: which he had 
urged on their acceptance, requiring, as 
a condition to receiving public money in 
aid of primary schools, that military drill 
should be systematically taught to the 
youth of the country. Then these clauses 
might safely remain in the Bill, for when 
an emergency arose there would be a 
body of trained men at once to place in 
the ranks. The 24th section of the Re- 
vised Code permissively authorized in- 
struction in drill, and two hours a week 
would be allowed to count as instruction 
under the head of military drill. The 
time allowed was ample for the purpose ; 
but the subject should be included 
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among those selected as standards of 
examination, and should be systematic 
and uniform throughout the country. 
Cotonen DYOTT said, he thought 
the unreasonable and unjust statements 
which had been put forth during the 
debate ought not to pass unnoticed. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
War congratulated himself that in rear- 
ing a mere superstructure, he would re- 
cognize the fundamental principles on 
which our military system was now 
based, his object being to combine all 
the various elements into one harmo- 
nious whole. But his Bill did not fulfil 
the expectations held out. The system 
of purchase was one of the foundations 
upon which the regimental system was 
founded. Yet it was abolished, while 
the principle that the Militia service was 
the old constitutional service, so far as 
a Reserve was concerned, was entirely 
demolished. He could see no possible 
connection between the amalgamation 
of the Militia and the Line and the abo- 
lition of purchase. At present there was 
a much closer connection between the 
two branches of the service than could 
be under the Bill, because half-pay 
officers served in the Militia, while non- 
commissioned officers of the Line were 
the most numerous on the Staff. If 
fault was found with the present system 
in point of numbers, it must be because 
of there being too many and not of there 
being too few. Six companies of 100 
men each, rank and file, were deemed, 
some years ago, the handiest battalion 
that could be taken into the field. It 
had been said that the Militia was ill- 
trained and ill-officered. Now, so far 
as his own experience was concerned, 
that charge was altogether unfounded. 
What was likely to be the case for the 
future ? One hon. Gentleman had stated 
that it was necessary to have a solid 
nucleus of professional officers; but 
were they to be established without the 
local authorities having any voice in the 
matter? He should like to know how 
the Secretary for War reconciled that 
with the statement that he had raised 
his new superstructure upon the old 
fundamental principles of the service ? 
In his opinion, if the Army Regulation 
Bill was to be carried out to its full ex- 
tent, instead of re-organizing the Militia 
service it would tend very greatly to dis- 
organize it. It would not at all tend to 
increase that harmony which ought to 
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exist amongst the officers at the present 
time ; and with regard to the men, the 
proposal to send Militia recruits to some 
central place of training, to be kept there 
for six months, would deter many men 
from enrolling themselves in the ranks. 
Hitherto there had been no difficulty in 
raising and maintaining the Militia regi- 
ments, and his own had given 1,460 men 
to the Line. He thought it would be 
much better to let the present system 
alone, than to adopt the change proposed 
by the Government. In his opinion, 
the Bill contained the minimum of good 
and the maximum of evil. If the pre- 
sent system had some faults, it had also 
some good, and he, for one, would 


‘* Rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of.” 


For these reasons he should, with a 
clear conscience, vote against the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Sm WILLIAM RUSSELL regretted 
that, owing to the terms of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Berkshire (Colonel Loyd Lindsay), 
the debate had been confined almost 
exclusively to the subject of the aboli- 
tion of purchase in the Army, which was 
in truth only a secondary point in the 
much larger question of the re-organi- 
zation of our forces. He agreed cor- 
dially with the statement of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Berkshire that the 
purchase system had given us a constant 
flow of officers, who had done their duty 
on every occasion to the satisfaction of 
the country. Four arguments had been 
used against the abolition of the pur- 
chase system. It was said that the pur- 
chase system had given us good officers, 
and that it was not likely the system of 
non-purchase would give us the same 
class of men; but he had not heard any 
reason to satisfy him why we should not 
have the same class of men for the future 
that we had had in times past. It was 
next said that it would destroy the regi- 
mental system. That system, no doubt, 
was extremely valuable; but he thought 
that if the Government proposed to main- 
tain the regimental seniority up to the 
rank of major that would be sufficient 
to maintain the regimental system in its 
most important point. With regard to 
the rapidity of promotion and self-ad- 
justment, which were two great and im- 
portant points in favour of the purchase 
system, he could not see that the pro- 
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posal of the Government would prevent 
either. On the contrary, he thought 
that the two things which they proposed 
would assist very materially—namely, 
that the major and lieutenant-colonel of 
a regiment should hold those appoint- 
ments for five years, as Staff appoint- 
ments. The next point that would have 
to be considered with regard to the 
rapidity of promotion was, that the coun- 
try must be prepared to give a fair scale 
of retirement to take the place of the 
existing money payments. He would 
make the payment by the country of the 
money which the officers would lose 
by the Bill a necessity. He thought 
that if officers who had served not 
less than 5 nor more than 15 years 
should receive on retiring from the ser- 
vice a bonus of £100 for every year 
they had served, that would be a suffi- 
cient inducement to those who had en- 
tered the Army and found that the Army 
did not suit them, or they did not suit it, 
to enter some other occupation in which 
they would do better. Thus the stag- 
nation would be relieved in the lower 
ranks of the Army, where it would be 
most likely to exist. With regard to the 
retirement of the senior ranks, that must 
be left to the Government, which alone 
could effectually deal with the matter. 
Of the arguments against the abolition 
of purchase, one was that any scheme of 
re-organization was rendered impossible 
by its existence. He could not himself see 
that such was thecase. Without saying 
that re-organization was rendered impos- 
sible by the retention of the purchase 
system, he believed that its abolition 
would greatly facilitate such re-organi- 
zation. He now came to the great ar- 
gument which weighed with him in 
voting upon this measure. He referred 
to the great injustice that was done by 
the existing system to the poorer offi- 
cers, many of whom were the most effi- 
cient in the service, but who were passed 
over from time to time by others pos- 
sessed of more means. Having him- 
self served for 30 years, 25 of them 
on full-pay, purchasing all his steps, 
he had seen many cases of that kind, 
which had forced on him the con- 
viction that the purchase system must 
sooner or later be swept away. He 
thought the Army would be very unwise 
if it did not aecept the offer of the Go- 
verment, and endeavour through its Re- 
presentatives in that House to get the 
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terms modified so as to suit it better. 
He greatly doubted whether the officers 
would have so good an offer again, be- 
cause, though the country was now pre- 
pared to deal liberally with them, it 
might not at another time be in the 
same mood. He would also support the 
second reading of the Bill, because he 
was fully convinced of the absolute ne- 
cessity of an effectual re-organization of 
our forces. But he regretted to say that 
the Government had not dealt with the 
subject in the large, comprehensive, 
and satisfactory manner that might have 
been expected. He did not think they 
had started on a sound basis. The propo- 
sal of the Government simply amounted 
to an extension of our present inefficient 
machinery. What the country required 
was a voluntary system. He did not be- 
lieve that it would submit to a com- 
pulsory system till the voluntary system 
was proved to have entirely failed. He 
had entire confidence in the voluntary 
principle, and believed that it would 
always prove sufficient for our require- 
ments. Another thing which the country 
required was that a large body of civilians 
should be passed through a school for 
drill and discipline, so as to be tho- 


roughly trained at the least possible 
cost and disturbance to the civil occu- 
pations of the country; then to be re- 
turned to civil life, from which they 
would again be withdrawn when re- 


quired for the national defence. Again, 
owing to our Indian Empire and our 
Colonies, and the requirements of our 
national obligations, it was absolutely 
necessary that we should have men en- 
listed for a longer term of service, that 
those men should be of the smallest pos- 
sible number, and in the highest state 
of efficiency. It was useless patching up 
this old system of ours, which, well as 
it had worked in times past, and valu- 
able as it had been proved to be, was 
entirely unsuited to the present times. 
Every nation in Europe was making its 
entire male population into soldiers, and 
he would like to see Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment lay down some sound, elastic, 
and intelligible principle on which the 
forces for the defence of this country 
should be raised—a principle which he 
could nowhere find in this Bill. He 
would not wish to copy servilely any 
foreign systems. He would pick out 
from them those portions which would 
suit our national habits and tastes. He 
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would not submit to have all our male 
population trained as soldiers. We had 
a great advantage over foreign nations. 
We had the ‘silver streak,” which was 
most valuable to us. We had our mag- 
nificent Navy, which was a match for 
all the navies in the world, as our first 
and main line of defence, and to which 
we ought to devote our main care. He 
believed that no nation could break 
through that first line of defence unless 
by surprise. Our Navy might be eluded; 
but it could not be defeated. England 
wished for peace; but she was deter- 
mined to have no more war panics: she 
was determined also that our opinions, 
as a nation, should be respected by fo- 
reign nations, because they knew that 
that opinion could be enforced. With 
regard to the period of service, he could 
not agree with the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Nottingham (Mr. A. Herbert) that 
three months was a sufficient period for 
training. We did not give a military 
training to the boys in our schools which 
was given in Switzerland, and which he 
thought would be a great advantage; 
but as we did not do so, three months’ 
training would not be sufficient. It 
might be sufficient for mere drill, but 
not for discipline, which was a far more 
important matter. It took 12 months to 
teach an infantry soldier discipline, and 
an artilleryman would require two years’ 
training. A year would amply suffice to 
teach an infantry soldier drill and disci- 
pline, without taking him too long away 
from his civil oceupation or giving him a 
distaste for it. He believed that the only 
real and constitutional force on which this 
country ought to rely, was not our Re- 
gular Army, but our general Militia. 
He called it a general Militia in order 
to distinguish it from the present Militia 
regiments, which he would call the local 
Militia.. He believed that that general 
Militia must be the tree deeply rooted 
in the soil of this country, and drawing 
its supplies from that soil would furnish 
nourishment to its branches. He believed 
that the enlistment in that Militia must 
be voluntary ; that it should be for one 
year, the Ballot being retained to make 
up the quota shouldthe number of Re- 
cruits be found insufficient by the volun- 
tary enlistment. This tree should have 
a branch, consisting of the standing 
Army, which should pass out by volun- 
tary enlistment after the first year, and 
from that should come the Army Re- 
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serves and the Pensioners. There should 
be another and main branch rising from 
the stem, which should be the local 
Militia, similar to the Militia as at present 
existing. That should be for five years, 
and from this should spring their Militia 
Reserves, which should exist for 10 years, 
and then going beck to the general Mi- 
litia. The general Militia ought to be 
the most perfect machine possible for 
the purpose of manufacturing trained 
men. The force must always be em- 
bodied. It must be quite complete, com- 
posed of all the various branches of the 
service, infantry, artillery, hospital ap- 
pliances, and all the various services. It 
should be located in 10 different depart- 
ments of the country, each forming a 
division of the Army of Defence. This 
general Militia should consist of men 
of from 18 to 21 years of age, who 
should be recruited and enlisted for 
terms of one year’s service in this force, 
five years in the local Militia, and 10 
years in the Reserve. The officers of 
the general Militia should be appointed 
from the Regular Army. It should be 
considered a Staff appointment in the 
Army, both for officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers. They should receive, 
during the time of service, extra pay, 
and should have a step of rank on leav- 
ing it, in order to induce the best men 
to be anxious to serve for this purpose. 
Then to meet the requirements of India 
and the Colonies, they would have a 
12 years’ term of service for the men 
taken from the general Militia into 
the standing Army. He did not think 
that there would be any difficulty in 
getting the men to volunteer from the 
general Militia into the Army. Then 
there would be this great advantage, 
that all the men joining the Army would 
be trained soldiers. All the rest of the 
men must go into the local Militia for 
five years. If this scheme were adopted 
they would get a standing Army of 
150,000 men by voluntary enlistment, 
all trained men instead of recruits; an 
Army of Reserve and Pensioners, which 
would give, after allowing for casualties, 
a force of 725,000 men eligible for ser- 
vice in case of emergency, with 160,000 
Volunteers, to whom he would give 
all encouragement—making a total of 
885,000 out of an annual enlistment of 
50,000 men, at no greater cost than the 
present charge for the standing Army. 
These 885,000 men would consist of 
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50,000 general Militia, 150,000 stand- 
ing Army, including the men in India; 
100,000 of the first Army of Reserve, 
100,000 second Army Reserve and Pen- 
sioners, 125,000 local Militia, 200,000 
first Militia Reserve, and 160,000 Volun- 
teers. He urged upon the Govern- 
ment to found their schemé upon some 
larger basis than they at present con- 
templated. With regard to the Volun- 
teers, they had received but scant cour- 
tesy from the Secretary for War. He 
thought they deserved every encourage- 
ment that could be given to them. Al- 
though they could never be expected to 
work in large bodies, their services, as 
light troops, would be available in case 
of invasion. If the attempt were made 
to put the Volunteer force under the 
Mutiny Act, he believed the result would 
be that one-half of them would resign. 
He did not think there was any occasion 
to put them under that Act, considering 
the way in which the Volunteers had in- 
dicated their anxiety to serve the coun- 
try. The general scheme of the Govern- 
ment should be based on a sound and 
broad principle that would admit of elas- 
ticity. In his view the Militia should 
form the mainstay and source from which 
all our troops should be derived. He 
proposed to vote for the second reading 
of the Bill, because he approved the 
principle of re-organizing the forces; but 
he also proposed to embody his own idea 
of re-organization in clauses which, if 
the House approved, might be incorpo- 
rated with the Bill in Committee. 
Major WALKER said, he did not 
intend, towards the close of the fifth 
evening of debate on this Bill, even to 
refer to the purchase or to the regimental 
system. He had chosen for himself a 
much humbler task—that of criticizing, 
but in no unfriendly spirit, the proposal 
of the Government with reference to the 
Militia service. He did so the more 
readily, because he thought the subject 
had been touched upon imperfectly, and 
there was a general concurrence of sen- 
timent that the Militia was the only con- 
stitutional force of the country, and that 
something should be done towards its 
amalgamation with the Line. With re- 
gard to the doing away with the power 
of the Lords Lieutenant in the appoint- 
ment of officers, that proposal had his 
entire concurrence ; for not only was the 
present system a cumbrous one, but he 
thought it was seemly that officers who 
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commanded Her Majesty’s troops should 
hold their commissions direct from the 
Crown. The grounds, however, on which 
the change was justified had been much 
exaggerated. One popular idea on the 
subject was that Lords Lieutenant had 
been in the habit of making these ap- 
pointments purely from personal or 
political motives, and that, consequently, 
the ranks of our Militia force were 
officered by country gentlemen entirely 
ignorant of military duty. On this point 
it would suffice for him to remind the 
House that the very large majority of 
the commanding officers in the Militia 
had served in the Regular Army ; while 
the minority were far from being civi- 
lians utterly ignorant of military duty. 
Doubtless much remained to be done. 
Considering the neglect the Militia ser- 
vice had suffered during the last 10 
years his wonder was, not that ineffi- 
ciency should exist, but that there should 
be so much efficiency, and he could con- 
firm the statement of the Secretary for 
War that since the right hon. Gentleman 
had applied himself to raising the 
Militia service in the estimation of the 
country, there had been a gradual but 
marked improvement in both the num- 
ber and quality of those who offered 
themselves for service. In reference to 
the proposal of bringing officers into the 
Militia from the Regular Army, he had 
always advocated that some such course 
ought to be adopted, in order to impart 
a professional leaven to the civilian ele- 
ment which formed the bulk of the ser- 
vice. While that was desirable, the 
principle involved was one which might 
be productive of great good or of great 
evil. A great good would arise if the 
introduction of the professional officer 
were limited to cases where officers of 
regiments in the higher ranks of the 
Militia were incapable of performing 
their duties efficiently. If, on the other 
hand, the professional element were used 
simply as a convenience for the service, 
as a means, for instance, of disposing of 
men on half-pay, and of reducing charges 
on the non-effective list, then he feared 
a great evil would be the result, because 
there were already in the Militia 2,000 
gentlemen, many of whom had acquired 
a thorough knowledge of their profes- 
sional duties. In the course of this de- 
bate, much had been said about a service 
of seniority. The Militia had certainly 
a service of seniority; but it was one 
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aggravated by several peculiar circum- 
stances. It was a service of seniority in 
which promotion was entirely checked 
at the stage of lieutenant-colonel. Pro- 
motion in the Militia, especially in the 
higher grades, was very uncertain and 
slow ; and if, in addition to this stagna- 
tion, officers were brought in from the 
Line to fill the higher appointments, 
another obstacle would be raised, and the 
system would become entirely blocked, 
as in the course of years the junior 
ranks would be crowded with men from 
40 to 60 years of age. He therefore 
hoped the Secretary for War would see 
the delicacy of working this system, and 
the propriety of establishing a high 
standard of efficiency for Militia officers 
in every grade, and that he would, at the 
same time, afford every fair opportunity 
of attaining that standard by means of 
schools and camps of instruction. As to 
the small amount of training which it 
was proposed to give to Militia recruits, 
his observations would differ from those 
of hon. Members who had criticized that 
portion of the measure. If he could see 
his way to calling out the Militia for the 
12 or 24 months he would gladly sup- 
port such a scheme; but there was one 
important consideration which had rather 
been lost sight of in the course of this 
debate, and that was that the Militia- 
men and the soldiers of the Line were 
not really drawn from the same classes 
of society. It was a popular idea with 
officers of the Regular Army that all re- 
cruiting for the Militia was a sort of 
poaching on the preserves of the Line, 
and that every man enlisted in the 
Militia was a soldier lost to the Regular 
Army. But that idea had very little 
foundation in fact. It might be true, 
though he disputed even that, that the 
social classes from which both ranks of 
men were taken were to a certain extent 
identical in each case; but the motives 
which induced the Militiaman to enlist 
were very different from those which 
induced the enlistment of the soldier of 
the Line. The man who enlisted in the 
Line had generally quarrelled with the 
society in which he lived—with his town, 
his village, or his home—or else he was 
a man of a reckless and roving disposi- 
tion, who sought to satisfy the instincts 
of his nature by foreign service and ex- 
patriation. But the Militiaman enlisted 
from entirely differont motives—he had 
not the least idea of divorcing himself 
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from the occupations of civil life, and 
only joined that force because he found 
his pay, and the annual retaining fee, a 
very welcome addition to his scanty 
means, while the healthy exercise and 
the pageantry of soldiering afforded a 
pleasant variety to the monotony of his 
daily toil. He would give the House an 
illustration in support of this view. At 
the close of the Sepoy war a large body 
of Militiamen were quartered at Alder- 
shot. It was decided to disembody a 
large portion of them, and at the same 
time it was thought desirable to increase 
the strength of the standing Army, be- 
cause there was growing up between 
this country and France that uneasy 
feeling which a year later resulted in the 
Volunteer movement. It was believed 
that some Militia officers had stood in 
the way of their men volunteering into 
the Army—that, if the regiments were 
disembodied, the officers would not have 
any object to serve, and that the men 
being permeated with martial instincts 
would be only too glad of the chance of 
entering the Line. It was imagined 
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that there would be no difficulty in 
securing a large proportion of those 
Militiamen for the Army, and volunteer- 


ing was, therefore, commenced in an- 
ticipation of receiving a large accession 
of troops. Recruiting officers were sent 
down from Westminster ; but the result 
was that of the three battalions, num- 
bering 1,500 men, they only brought 
back four recruits. He would give an- 
other instance. Shortly after the Volun- 
teer movement commenced, the training 
of the Militia was, as a matter of paltry 
economy, reduced to 21 days in the year. 
The commanding officers, finding it im- 
possible to carry on the Militia under 
these conditions, made strong representa- 
tions on the subject to the Secretary of 
State for War, and after some negotia- 
tions it was decided to increase the 
training to 27 days, on condition that 
there should be a reduction of 25 per 
cent made in the rank and file in 
order to provide funds for the additional 
training. This step threw 20,000 or 
30,000 men into the recruiting market. 
Now, if the Line and the Militia were 
recruited from the same classes of society, 
it is obvious that the result must have 
been an immense accession to the num- 
ber of men available for the Line. In 
point of fact, however, that period was 
the very one in which the recruiting for 
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the Line fell to such an extent that the 
Army was 20,000 below the establish- 
ment, and it became necessary to appoint 
a Royal Commission to investigate the 
subject of recruiting. He wished now 
to make a few remarks respecting the 
training which the country could afford 
to give to the Militia. If the period of 
training were largely extended the pre- 
sent class of men would be driven out of 
the Militia, and it would be necessary to 
begin an active and dangerous system of 
recruiting in opposition to the Regular 
Army. He thought, therefore, that the 
Secretary of State was right in approach- 
ing this subject of increasing the period 
of training in a very tentative manner. 
He should be very glad if the period 
could be extended to three months; but 
he did not think the right hon. Gentle- 
man could go further without interfering 
with the recruiting for the Line. Re- 
ferring to certain points which were 
omitted from the Bill, he said every- 
body who had studied the subject was 
aware it was of the first importance to 
bring the Militia together in brigades 
and divisions. It was not worth while 
arguing whether it was sound policy to 
establish the largest possible military 
unit for the purpose of training and 
exercise. The regiment was in this 
country the military unit. This, indeed, 
was inevitable because we could not 
keep our Regular Army together in 
great bodies, as large numbers of troops 
were always on service in the Colonies. 
But what was impossible in the Regular 
Army was perfectly easy and practicable 
for the Militia. It should be remem- 
bered that the Militia was a local force. 
The men were year after year at the 
same head quarters, and, therefore, there 
could be no difficulty in bringing them 
together. Every professional soldier 
would agree with him that four bat- 
talions accustomed to act together in 
brigade, and knowing their brigadier 
and Staff, would be worth at least five 
battalions brought together hurriedly, 
perhaps on the eve of action, and utter 
strangers to one another and to the 
officers who commanded them. He re- 
gretted, therefore, that he did not find 
either in the Bill or the Estimates any 
indication of an extensive system of 
brigading the Militia. He admitted it 
was not easy to introduce matters of this 
kind into the Bill or the Army Estimates; 
but, still, if the scheme was to be carried 
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out on a large scale some indication of 
such intention would probably have been 
given in one or the other. There was 
another point of equal, if not greater 
importance. We could get any number 
of men and bring them into a fair state 
of efficiency; but this was useless unless 
we could place them under the command 
of well-trained and well-instructed offi- 
cers. There was little difficulty in ob- 
taining the services of an almost un- 
limited number of young men of the 
leisure classes of the country, who were 
best fitted for the purpose, and there 
could be no difficulty in giving them 
sufficient instruction for the simple duties 
they had to perform. To a certain ex- 
tent the Secretary of State had provided 
for the necessity by establishing certain 
schools of instruction; but he feared the 
right hon. Gentleman fell short of the 
necessities of the case in more than one 
respect. In the first place, the amount 
of training was quite inadequate. It 
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might be better than nothing that young 
men joining the Militia should gothrough 
a course of one month’s instruction ; but 
that time ought, in his judgment, to be 
multiplied by three, in order to be really 


effective. A more serious objection to 
this part of the Government measure 
was that it was one of those permissive 
schemes which were so popular at the 
present moment. The permissive system 
might do very well for a Liquor Bill; 
but it was not right to tell a gentleman 
who was to have the command of troops 
that it was optional with him whether 
he should know his duties or not. He 
hoped, therefore, the Secretary of State 
would exchange permission for compul- 
sion, and insist that every officer should 
go through a sufficient course of instruc- 
tion. In connection with the Militia 
service there was another important 
question, on which he had spoken every 
Session since he had had the honour of 
a seat in that House. He meant the 
question of billeting. As far as drill 
was concerned it was impossible to get 
the same amount of work out of men 
quartered in billets as could be got out 
of men quartered in barracks, for the 
same punctuality and restraint which 
were to be found in barracks could not 
be found under the billeting system. 
In many cases men who were quartered 
in billets had to go backwards and for- 
wards between their quarters and the 
place of drill eight, nine, and ten miles 
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a-day. Such a waste of power was 
wholly indefensible. Drill, however, was 
but a small part of a soldier’s training. 
Discipline and subordination were far 
more important. In barracks a man 
was always imbibing ideas of discipline 
and subordination; but in billets the 
moment a man was dismissed from pa- 
rade he was his own master, and his 
officers and non-commissioned officers 
ceased to have any control over him. In 
such circumstances there were no means 
of establishing any system for his edu- 
cation or recreation, and he too frequently 
spent his time in listless idleness or mere 
animal enjoyment. It was impossible 
seriously to contemplate the present 
method of billeting if the Militia was to 
be made a practical and efficient service. 
The provisions in the Bill enabling coun- 
ties to build barracks would, in his opi- 
nion, prove entirely delusive, and he 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman would 
bring in a large and statesmanlike mea- 
sure on the subject, for until this were 
done our Militia system would be costly, 
demoralizing, and inefficient. 

Caprain GROSVENOR remarked that 
his noble Friend the Member for Had- 
dingtonshire (Lord Elcho) had at the 
commencement of his speech expressed 
his regret that so narrow an issue had 
been selected for discussion on the second 
reading of the Bill, and he confessed he 
had heard that expression of regret with- 
out surprise, because he entertained an 
opinion, which was doubtless shared by 
his noble Friend—but which it was quite 
natural, under the circumstances, that 
his noble Friend’s modesty should have 
precluded him from offering tothe House 
—an opinion that if, instead of the first 
Amendment on the Paper, the House was 
discussing one which boldly affirmed that 
the scheme of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War would 
not place the military system of the 
country upon ‘‘ asound, economical, and 
enduring basis,” no independent Mem- 
ber, who had paid the slightest atten- 
tion to the subject, however anxious 
he might be to support the Government 
in its general policy, could refuse his 
assent to that proposition. His noble 
Friend’s Amendment to that effect could 
not now, unfortunately, become a sub- 
ject of discussion, and he regretted this 
the more, because his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Berkshire (Colonel 
Loyd Lindsay), who spoke with so much 
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authority on military subjects, and his 
hon. and gallant Relative, who always 
addressed the House with so much effect, 
he referred to the hon. and gallant 
Member for the county of Tipperary 
(Colonel White), showing a want of tac- 
tical skill which could hardly have been 
expected from them, and, passing over 
the weak points which he should have 
thought might have been attacked with 
some prospect of success, had elected to 
run their heads against a fortress brist- 
ling with defences—against the very 
stronghold of the Ministerial position. 
He ventured to think that in the pur- 
chase clauses, conceived as they were in 
a liberal spirit, and directed as they 
were towards a practical end, was to 
be found what some had called the soul, 
and others the pith, but what he re- 
garded as the keystone of the Ministerial 
measure. He hoped he should not be 
accused of underrating the class of offi- 
cers who had served their country under 
the purchase system, because such an ac- 
cusation would be unfounded. No one 
could recall their deeds of heroism with 
more heartfelt gratitude; none could 
dwell with a more honest pride on their 
honourable and gentlemanlike bearing. 
But when he reflected that there were 
branches of our combatant services where 
purchase did not exist, yet where gal- 
lantry was unsurpassed, and the officers 
of which, if tried by the test of honour- 
able tone and gentlemanlike demeanour, 
need shrink from no comparison, the con- 
clusion appeared to him obvious that it 
was not in consequence of, that it might 
be in spite of, the purchase system that 
this country had been served by a class 
of men of whose gallantry as officers, 
and of whose uprightness as gentlemen 
we were all so justly proud. But if he 
was not inclined to credit the purchase 
system with the advantage to which he 
had referred, there were two other ad- 
vantages that had been frequently put 
forward in its favour in this debate, and 
which candour compelled him to admit 
had a more direct connection with it. 
He referred to a rapid flow of promotion 
and to the almost entire exclusion of 
military appointments from the operation 
of favouritism; and although he was 
far from taking it for granted that by 
no other means could an adequate flow of 
promotion and an equitable distribution 
of appointments be secured, he would 
go so far as to admit that the easy at- 
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tainment of these two advantages under 
the purchase system was sufficient to 
account for its existence, and would be 
sufficient to justify its continuance if the 
objections to it were only of that theore- 
tical character ascribed to them by the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Droitwich (Sir John Pakington). There 
were, however, in his opinion, three 
objections of a very practical character 
which might be urged against the sys- 
tem. First, that which was stated the 
other night by the Surveyor General 
(Sir Henry Storks), and the statement of 
which was characterized by the right 
hon. Baronet to whom he had just 
alluded as a vague declaration, whereas 
an illustration by which it was accom- 
panied was declared from the same 
source to have nothing in it. To his 
mind, however—and it was with the 
greatest diffidence that he expressed 
dissent from anything that had fallen 
from so high an authority as the right 
hon. Baronet—the argumenteseemed to 
possess great practical force and the 
illustration to be perfectly valid. The 
Surveyor General’s position was that Go- 
vernment had been unable to carry out 
any re-organization of the Army system 
because, when any such scheme had been 
suggested, they had been met by the 
vested interests that had grown up 
under the purchase system ; and he illus- 
trated his argument by referring to a 
scheme, put forward but not carried out, 
for abolishing the ranks of ensign and 
cornet. Why was not that scheme car- 
ried out? Everybody knew the reason, 
because these vested interests stood in 
the way. The hon. and gallant Member 
for Bewdley (Major Anson) said that was 
all nonsense, because by the payment of 
£200,000 those particular vested in- 
terests could have been swept away; 
but so far as he was concerned he was 
neither surprised nor sorry that the 
Secretary of State should have declined 
to commence doing that by driblets 
which he must have felt would very soon 
have to be done wholesale. He did not 
contend that no scheme of Army re- 
organization could be commenced so long 
as the purchase system remained; but 
that the vested interests would have to 
be met and bought out of the reformer’s 
way at every turn, a far more incon- 
venient and expensive mode of dealing 
with them than that which was contem- 
plated under the Bill. He might be 
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told that the course to which he had 
just referred was precisely that indicated 
in the Bill, because the Government did 
not propose to pay to the officers at once 
the value of their commissions. He 
would come to that in a moment; but 
first he would respectfully urge the 
Government to accept the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for the Border 
Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) that they should 
keep no unwilling officers, or, in other 
words, that no limitation beyond those 
already in existence should be placed 
upon the retirement of officers desiring 
to accept the proffered terms. Return- 
ing to his argument that it was better to 
meet these vested interests in the gross 
than in detail, and that this was the 
policy adopted in the Bill, that argument 
was not affected by the fact that the 
Government did not propose to pay all 
the money at once, and for this reason, 
that the moment the Bill was passed all 
uncertainty as to the sums to be paid 
would disappear; and no new vested 
interests could arise to complicate the 
questions of the future. The second 
practical objection he saw to purchase 
was that the feeling of the majority of 
the country was dead against it. That 
might, perhaps, be described as a vague 
declaration ; but he would venture to 
appeal to hon. Members on both sides 
of the House who had, in common with 
him, the pecuniary interests of the offi- 
cers in the Army at heart, whether it 
would be wise, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, to put that declara- 
tion to the proof. The war that had just 
concluded, so startling in its progress—so 
fatal, to all appearances, in its termina- 
tion for the future tranquillity of Europe 
—had fairly opened the eyes of this 
country to the fact that if she wanted to 
maintain her greatness and her indepen- 
dence, she must have something more 
in future to protect her than ‘a streak 
of silver sea,”’ something more even than 
a fleet upon that sea; she must have in 
the last resort an Army to fall back 
upon which, as regards its rank and file, 
should be a national Army, and, as re- 
gards its officers, a professional Army. 
On the very threshold of the formation 
of such an Army stood the vested in- 
terests created under the purchase sys- 
tem, if not actually to bar the way, to 
clog, to impede, and to retard. Was it 
reasonable to suppose that they could 
withstand the concentrated force of 
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public opinion. Ought not the House 
and the public to be too thankful that 
they could be removed from the path in 
such a manner as to prevent the men in 
possession from crying out that the Go- 
vernment by their removal was sanction- 
ing confiscation and condoning robbery ? 
His third objection to the purchase sys- 
tem was that it had made amateurs 
instead of professionals of the officers of 
the Army. Receiving, as they did, a 
bare interest for the money they had 
disbursed, they took in exchange for 
what should be pay the prestige of the 
uniform, the social life of the mess- 
room, and the luxury of just sufficient 
occupation to save them from the re- 
proach, though he feared not always 
from the tedium of idleness. Ready as 
they had always been in time of war to 
face the foes of their country with un- 
flinching gallantry, in time of peace, 
with very few exceptions, they received 
little and they gave little. They had 
neither inclination nor inducement to 
study those scientific details of their pro- 
fession which in every pursuit consti- 
tuted the superiority of professionals 
over amateurs. If England wanted 
officers professionally skilled she must 
remember that ‘‘ the labourer is worthy 
of his hire.” If she paid her officers 
well she would get fair value in return 
for her money, if she gave them fair 
inducements to work, their attainments 
would soon rise to a level with their 
bravery. He did not think that was 
the moment, with the clear though nar- 
row issue before the House, for him 
to refer to the many objections that 
might be taken to the Government Bill. 
He would vote for the second reading 
of the Bill; but hoped that its scope 
might be greatly extended in Committee, 
for otherwise he feared it would not be 
safe to trust to it as the guiding prin- 
ciple of our military system. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Although I did not 
insist yesterday on the adjournment of 
the House, and gave only one vote on 
that occasion, I confess I am not sorry 
to have an opportunity of trespassing 
for a short time on its attention, because 
I entertain on this subject some opinions 
different from those which have been 
expressed by some on my own side of 
the House; and because I have ob- 
served considerable diversity of opi- 
nion here, and also from the opposite 
Benches on several topics, which in- 
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duces me to hope that I may offer 
some suggestions which may tend to a 
more general agreement. And I would 
venture to observe that when the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman who has just 
addressed the House rose, five Gentle- 
men on the Benches opposite rose at the 
same time, which seemed to me an ar- 
gument in favour of the opinion that 
the resources of debate last night were 
not quite so exhausted as the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite imagined. 

Now, with regard to the question be- 
fore us, this is what would strike me in 
considering it—that if none of those 
events which have rendered the last 
seven months memorable had occurred, 
the purchase system would still have 
been a subject for debate. It was, and 
had been for years, a Parliamentary 
question. It was a question on which 
there had been Royal Commissions 
and Parliamentary Committees ; on 
which public opinion was gradually 
forming itself; and on which, in all pro- 
bability, the opinion of the House of 
Commons would have been asked in 
due course of public business. But the 
events which have made the last seven 
months memorable have made the people 
of this country require something much 
more than the abolition of the purchase 
system. What has agitated them during 
the autumn, and what has induced them 
to express their feeling in a manner 
which has commanded the attention of 
the Government, has been the convic- 
tion, from the experience so recently 
gained, that the security of their own 
country was not sufficiently assured, 
and that the protection of the Empire 
was not complete. Measures to effect 
those great purposes were the measures 
which were expected by the country. 
Now, Sir, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War, when 
he introduced his measure, laid down 
a programme of his intention, from 
which we were to gather the purport 
and provisions of his Bill. He told 
us that, in the first place, the object of 
his Bill would be to render the Army 
more efficient ; secondly, that it would 
secure for this country ample and ade- 
quate Reserves; and thirdly, that it 
would place all the military resources of 
the country under one single and su- 
preme organization. That was a general 
description of the measure given by the 
Secretary of State, and as a general 
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description satisfactory to the House. 
Sir, in considering the Bill as the fulfil- 
ment of that programme, I am bound 
to say, though anxious to consider it in 
a spirit of candour, that I cannot view 
that alleged fulfilment without some 
surprise. I will not enter into the 
question whether the measure of the 
Government has a tendency to render 
the Army more efficient, because I admit 
that there is a vagueness in that expres- 
sion which might lead to a controversy 
probably inconvenient on the fifth night 
of a debate at any time inexhaustible. 
But, Sir, when I ask myelf the real 
question — whether this Bill supplies 
those adequate and ample Reserves 
upon which the mind and attention 
of the country were fixed, I cannot 
say that the course of this debate has 
satisfied me that that object has been 
fulfilled. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State has not concealed 
from us that he looks to the short ser- 
vice system, and to the provisions which 
he has proposed in reference to it, as 
being the source of the Reserves on 
which he particularly counts. But we 
have some experience of the short ser- 
vice system. I will not presume to obtrude 
my opinion upon that system when there 
are authorities on both sides of the 
House upon such a subject, to whom the 
House would naturally listen with an 
attention which I have no right to com- 
mand. But I may be allowed, as a civi- 
lian, to express my general impression, 
and it is one favourable to the short ser- 
vice system. I am in favour of it. I 
supported a measure of the Government 
last year which had that object. The 
results of that measure are not alto- 
gether unsatisfactory. But surely the 
House will agree that those results 
are not such as the people of this 
country expected in consequence of 
the important events of the last seven 
months, which convinced them that the 
country was not in a proper state of 
defence, and that the basis of a proper 
state of defence was a great system of 
military Reserves. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has proposed the same policy in 
his present Bill. He has developed to 
a certain, but slow and limited degree, 
the same scheme of short service from 
which last year he anticipated the com- 
mencement and creation of a military 
Reserve. Butif we are to guide our- 
selyes by the consequences of his pre- 
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vious measure, it appears to me that the 
objections which have been urged against 
the proposition of the Government, that 
the results must be slow, and not at any 
time considerable, appear to me to be 
well founded. Now, I watched with great 
attention the answer of the Secretary of 
State upon that head. Objections were 
urged by Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House with great effect upon that sub- 
ject; and I confess to me it appeared 
that the answer of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman wanted substance, and was of a 
shadowy and speculative character. It 
dwelt upon contingencies, it contem- 
plated consequences ; but it contemplated 
consequences at the termination of a con- 
siderable time. I do not think that the 
Government have made out their case, 
or that they have satisfied the House 
that the provisions which they have 
brought forward with the object of 
creating and establishing this ample and 
adequate Reserve are calculated to effect 
that object. 

Now, Sir, there is another source 
from which that Reserve might be de- 
rived. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State does not altogether 
discard that source; but it is one from 


which I believe the country generally 
anticipated that the best results might 
have been expected, and that was the 


Militia.” I am greatly disappointed at 
the mode in which the Government 
dealt with the whole question of the 
Militia, and particularly as to the fur- 
nishing of these Reserves. I cannot 
but believe that they might have found, 
if they had availed themselves of that 
course, a much surer and larger means 
of effecting their object than they can at- 
tain by so strictly, adhering to a Reserve 
furnished by the Line through the me- 
dium of short service. The Reserve, 
which the right hon. Gentleman antici- 
pates, is a contracted one. We wanted a 
comprehensive one. The way in which 
the right hon. Gentleman deals with 
the Militia is unsatisfactory, and, to a 
certain degree, trifling. I am not sure 
myself whether the first effect of the 
provisions in the Bill with respect to the 
Militia would not rather tend to diminish 
the number of those who enlist, instead 
of increasing them. I am connected 
with a part of the country in which 
that service has always been popular. 
There is no part of England in which 
Militia service has been more popular as 
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in that county which I represent. There 
are two things which the people there 
thoroughly understand—they understand 
the present scheme of Militia, which, as 
I have said, is highly popular, and they 
understand also embodiment, which is 
not less so. But the proposition of the 
Government is a proposition which 
greatly interferes with their lives and 
livelihood, and I cannot believe that it 
will be received with the same feeling 
of sympathy which an embodiment of 
the Militia under the present system 
commands. It is probable that you 
will obtain a certain number of Militia- 
men who will submit to a considerably 
increased term of drill without being 
embodied, and you may thus obtain a 
more effective Militia after a certain 
period ; but I think it is very doubtful 
whether the general result of the provi- 
sions in the Bill of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will not be to diminish their 
numbers. But certainly the provisions 
of the Bill which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should have brought forward ought 
to be of a very different character if their 
object was to find a fruitful principle of 
military Reserve in a largely-developed 
scheme of Militia. 

Nor, Sir, are the other provisions of 
themeasure altogether of that satisfactory 
nature which I expected, and which I 
really believe the country itself looked 
for. I did not suppose that the right 
hon. Gentleman was going to introduce 
a Bill which should furnish us with the 
number of guns that we should have, or 
the ambulances which we ought to pos- 
sess, or the baggage which we require. 
The right hon. Gentleman is quite right 
in repudiating such minute details. 
But I thought we should have a fulfil- 
ment, a completer and more substantial 
fulfilment, of the three great principles 
of his programme—that we should see 
more clearly the means by which the 
Army was to be made more efficient, 
by which ample and adequate Reserves 
were to be obtained, and by which the 
whole of our military means and arms 
should be placed under one simple and 
supreme organization. It appears to 
me that the method contained in the 
Bill by which this last object is to be 
attained is very slight and very shadowy. 
One might say, with regard to the 
Volunteers, that all that is done with 
them is to secure their being placed 
under martial law on Easter Monday. 
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Much more was expected from the Go- 
vernment, without dealing with those 
details which could not be looked for in 
a Bill like the present. A scheme for 
the organization both of the Militia and 
Volunteers, and of their blended and 
united action, was expected to be found 
in the provisions of a Bill the object of 
which was the re-organization of the 
Army and the formation of the Re- 
serves of England. But having thus 
given my first view of the general 
character of the Bill, though I find it 
less satisfactory and complete than I 
expected, I cannot forget the expres- 
sions which I used on the first night of 
the Session with regard to the measure 
of the Government—expressions which 
were maturely considered—namely, that 
I should give to their measure of mili- 
tary organization my support, though I 
might object to many of its details, and 
even at the expense of some point of 
principle—referring to the possibility of 
their making propositions which I do 
not, I admit, find in the Bill. I cannot, 
therefore, because I find the measure 
inadequate on the whole, and less vi- 
gorous and decisive than I imagined, 
reconcile it to myself, or bring my mind 
to think that it is my duty to oppose 
the main question that is before us— 
namely, the second reading of this Bill. 
But I do so, I confess, with the convic- 
tion that if we go into Committee on the 
Bill it will not be a formal Committee, 
but a real working Committee; that 
the provisions of the measure may be 
strengthened; that we may see in this 
Bill something of that doctrine of evolu- 
tion which is so fashionable at present ; 
and that the tentative efforts and certain 
indications and dispositions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, which are now only 
faintly adumbrated, may, by the en- 
couragement and interference of the 
Committee, be brought out in substan- 
tial legislation ; in fine, that we may see 
many of their suggestions carried out in 
vigorous, masculine, and commanding 
provisions. 

Well, having said so much generally 
as to the measure of Her Majesty’s 
Government, I have now to consider the 
Amendment which has been moved by 
an hon. and gallant Friend of mine 
(Colonel Loyd Lindsay), who brought it 
forward with all that spirit which one 
naturally expects from one so distin- 
guished. Now, the question of pur- 
chase, which has taken up the greater 
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part of this important debate, but has 
not, I am glad to say, prevented, if nota 
complete, yet a most interesting discus- 
sion of the still more important subjects 
contained in the Government measure, is, 
as I ventured to say before, not a novel 
question in the House of Commons. It | 
is one of those questions that have 
perplexed mankind for a considerable 
period. It is a question of which it may 
truly be observed that a great deal may 
be said on both sides. It is a question 
very much belonging to the same class 
of questions as marriage with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister. Each side is con- 
vinced that their solution is the only one 
absolutely necessary for the welfare of 
society; while calmer minds, who do not 
take so extreme an interest in the subject, 
are of opinion that, whichever way it may 
be decided, it is possible affairs may go 
on much the same. But the question of 
purchase in the Bill of Her Majesty’s 
Government assumes a character very 
different from that which it has ever 
taken before in Parliamentary debate, 
because it assumes a financial character. 
It is, therefore, of the utmost importance 
that we should proceed with due caution 
and with all that prudence which be- 
comes the House of Commons when 
financial questions are concerned. Now, 
Sir, before touching upon the amount 
that may be required—and in forming 
an opinion as to the conduct we should 
pursue, I think that this a matter of 
some importance—I would say at once, 
if there be a great desire in the country 
upon a question like purchase that we 
should put an end to it, a Minister 
would, in my opinion, be most unwise 
to oppose it, provided he is convinced 
that the country really.understands the 
question, and fully knows the cost about 
to be incurred in order to obtain the 
satisfaction of that desire. Ifthe coun- 
try is suddenly become so squeamish 
and scrupulous that it cannot endure 
the idea of the State selling a com- 
mission—if that be the passion of 
the people at present, I am quite of 
opinion that that is a sentiment that 
ought to be well considered, and, per- 
haps, deferred to, by a Minister. But, 
Sir, I say, before a Minister assents to 
some proposition which is supported by 
public passion, and which may be a 
source of considerable expenditure, he 
ought to be sure that the country really 
comprehends the question before it ; and 
that when people say they are ready to 
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make a sacrifice to effect their object 
they may not afterwards repent of 
their generous indiscretion, and turn 
round on the Government, and say— 
“See in what disaster you have involved 
us.” Therefore, as far as the question 
whether the State should sell a mili- 
tary commission or not is concerned, 
if the country is of opinion that it is 
a violation of that sublime equity which 
becomes a nation, and can afford to 
pay for what they desire, I think a 
Minister is quite justified in proposing 
and prosecuting a scheme for the pur- 
pose. But before I come to the consi- 
deration of financial details, I must say 
if that be the case I think there is a 
great deal in the suggestion which was 
made in the speech of the hon. Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Muntz), a speech 
distinguished by its common sense, and, 
indeed, he never speaks without show- 
ing much of that quality. I think 
that point well worthy of consideration. 
The nation may be so scrupulous as to 
feel that there ought to be a termina- 
tion to what they now consider a public 
scandal—the State selling commissions. 
But the nation ought to be fully satisfied 
of that, and, at the same time, to take 
care that an attempt in this direction 
shall not increase still more the burdens 
of the country, whilst in the end it would 
fail to achieve the object it seeks to bring 
about. It appears to me, so far as I can 
form an opinion, that the question for 
us to consider is not whether it is politic 
or expedient to promote these arrange- 
ments between officers for over-regula- 
tion prices, but whether merely as prac- 
tical men it is in our legislative power 
and capacity to terminate such practices, 
and whether we may not be hurriedly 
induced to enter into a vast expenditure, 
and find in the end that the very sys- 
tem which we made so many sacrifices 
to abolish still proceeds and flourishes. 
Now, one word as to the cost which we 
are called upon to incur in order to ter- 
minate this system of purchase, which, 
after all, is only one portion of the Bill, 
which we are now told is the pith of the 
Bill, but which, as I have reminded the 
House, was, and had been, a Parliamen- 
tary question for years; whereas, we 
know the Bill of the Minister is brought 
forward in consequence of the great 
events that have recently taken place 
in the German and French War. We 
have not as yet any clear estimate given 
us of the financial results of putting an 
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end to the preliminary and secondary in 
the Army. The minimum estimate given 
to us was £8,000,000. Now, in the course 
of this debate I have endeavoured, so 
far as the utmost attention could enable 
me, to ascertain from Her Majesty’s 
Government the data upon which they 
founded that estimate. All the other esti- 
mates thatI have seen exceed £8,000,000, 
and it appears to me that Her Majesty’s 
Government have formed their estimate 
in somewhat the same way as two years 
ago they estimated the fortunes of the 
Irish Church. Having counted on a num- 
ber of men becoming generals, and a 
number of men dying, they make their 
computation as they make estimates 
sometimes of the national fortunes, when 
they put to the credit of the nation the 
amount of all unclaimed dividends. They 
have gone upon this assumption, that 
what is due will not be asked for. Now 
that appears to me to be a danger- 
ous mode of making estimates. The 
country, I think, must prepare itself for 
the payment of a greater amount than 
£8,000,000 as the cost of getting rid of 
this old military system. Can the coun- 
try afford to pay for its abolition? If 
the country can afford it, whether the 
sum be £8,000,000 or £16,000,000, few 
could object to such a result, provided the 
country desires it. But can, I repeat, the 
country afford it? I, for one, do not take 
by any means a dark view of our finan- 
cial position. I have read some esti- 
mates made by what are called great 
authorities on the subject, which are cal- 
culated to frighten any person, but I 

ive no heed to them. I have little 
doubt that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will, after all, be able to meet 
us with a confident brow. What I 
desire to impress on the House is this, 
that we could decide with much more 
convenience and satisfaction on this ques- 
tion of purchase,so far as its financial 
aspect is concerned—and I am now con- 
fining myself entirely to that—if we only 
happened to be in possession of that state- 
ment which in a very few weeks will be 
laid before us. Because if this were to 
happen that the people of this country 
should find, in the course of a month or 
so, that they have to incur a new tax in 
order to do away with the system of 
purchase, the state of affairs would, I 
think, be somewhat like that which 
prevails in a portion of Ireland, re- 
cently described by the noble Lord 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland — it 
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would be intolerable. Now, I want 
the House fairly to consider that part 
of the question. I saw an Estimate 
to-day of what migkt be the probable 
cost on the forthcoming Financial State- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer of the contribution which the 
country might be called upon to make 
this year for the abolition of purchase. 
As to the accuracy of that statement, I 
give no opinion. AllI can say is that 
it appeared in an organ of great finan- 
cial reputation and of violently Liberal 
views. By that sum I see that the Go- 
vernment are prepared for a payment 
this year of a sum not considerably un- 
der £1,000,000 sterling. If we plunge 
without sufficient consideration into a 
speculative series of measures which may 
increase the taxation of the country in 
order to terminate a point of a doubtful 
character, and about which there is 
great controversy, the step is one which 
I cannot but feel we shall not be jus- 
tified in taking. My hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Berkshire has 
framed an Amendment as to the question 
of purchase which has been described by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War as disingenuous. I 
confess that I was not myself consulted 
with respect to the Amendment which 
my hon. and gallant Friend gave us with 
the impetuous valour which distinguished 
the Chargeat Balaklava. Imust, however, 
say that I cannot believe that there is 
anything with which he is connected 
that can be of a disingenuous character ; 
and I can see nothing in the language 
of my hon. and gallant Friend’s Amend- 
ment which at all justified such an im- 
putation as that cast on it by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. [Mr. Carp- 
WELL : I made no such imputation. | Per- 
haps the right hon. Gentleman wishes 
to make an explanation to my hon. and 
gallant Friend. I shall, of course, give 
him this opportunity of doing so. [ Mr. 
CarpwELL: I have no explanation to 
make.] I can assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that my hon. and gallant 
Friend has been suffering from this im- 
putation sometime. But now, asmy hon. 
and gallant Friend has got rid of thisdiffi- 
culty, [should bevery gladifhe would con- 
sent to disembarrass usof another, though 
I cannot suppose that after the appeals 
which have been made to him by others, 
any appeal from me will be effective. 
I cannot help saying, however, that it 
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seems to me to be most unwise, in deal- 
ing with a large measure, the second 
reading of which I believe the majority 
on both sides of the House wish to see 
passed, to invite our decision on a limited 
issue which cannot be discussed to ad- 
vantage except in Committee. It is in 
Committee, and in Committee only, that 
this question of purchase, with all its 
details, can be satisfactorily settled. It 
is in Committee only that some modifi- 
cation of the proposals of the Govern- 
ment can be made, andI do not at all 
despair myself that the proposal which 
has been suggested by the hon. Member 
for Birmingham may not in Committee 
be maturely discussed and considered. 
There are seeds of compromise which, it 
appears to me, may be combined with 
that increased efficiency of our Army 
which hon. Gentlemen opposite seem to 
think is so much involved in the aboli- 
tion of purchase, and that regard to 
financial discretion of which, I trust, 
the House in Committee will not forego 
the consideration. There is another 
reason why I am anxious, if possible, to 
go into Committee on the Bill—how- 
ever I may disapprove some of its pro- 
visions—without a Division. This is a 
subject which at this moment engages 
the attention not only of this country, but 
of Europe generally. The eyes of Europe 
are on England re-organizing her Army. 
It is, therefore, of importance that we 
should on the main question show, if 
possible, an unbroken front. I ex- 
pressed the same views on the first night 
of the Session. I then took the liberty 
of intimating my opinion that whatever 
might be the measure of the Government 
when introduced, so long as it was a bond 


Jide measure for the re-organization of 


the Army—and I do not think any can- 
did person can doubt the animus of 
the measure, though he may believe its 
provisions to be inadequate—it should 
receive at our hands the fairest con- 
sideration. The animus of the measure 
is surely good, and the proposal of the 
Government is the first attempt to weld 
the three great arms of the country 
—the Regulars, the Militia, and the 
Volunteers—into one force. Though 
many of us may think that the machinery 
proposed is not sufficient for its pur- 
poses, these are not, in my opinion, rea- 
sons sufficient to justify us in opposing 
in any way the second reading. The 
Committee, then, is clearly the place for 
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the consideration of the Amendment of 
my hon. and gallant Friend, and where 
I am in hopes we may come to some 
arrangement that may meet the views of 
my hon. and gallant Friend, as well as 
the full concurrence of the Government. 
Now, Sir, these are my views on the 
matter. I am ready to fulfil the expres- 
sions I used on the first night of the Ses- 
sion, and whilst supporting the second 
reading I wish to leave myself open in 
Committee to propose, and support even, 
extensive alterations in the Bill ; but into 
Committee I wish the House to go. I hope 
my hon. and gallant Friend, particularly 
after having received so complete an 
explanation from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State will not 
consider it a point of honour to ask 
his Friends in this House to support 
him against the Motion for the second 
reading; and that we shall be able on 
the earliest day which the Government 
may appoint, to consider in Committee 
many Amendments with the view of 
making this a more effective and more 
vigorous measure—above all, one secur- 
ing to us more adequate and ample 
means for the military defences of our 
country. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I wish, Sir, if 
necessary, to add emphasis to the sup- 
posed apology of my right hon. Friend 
near me for an expression which he did 
not use. For myself, I should say that 
the Amendment of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Berkshire 
(Colonel Loyd Lindsay), whatever else 
it may be—be it wise or unwise—is cer- 
tainly very ingenuous. It raises very 
fairly an important issue on the great 
question of. Army organization, and it 
calls on the House to affirm that on ac- 
count of the expenditure necessary for 
the national defences and other national 
purposes, it would not be justified at 
present in voting the public money for 
the extinction of purchase in the Army. 
The Amendment fulfils at least one vital 
condition of a Motion applicable to the 
second reading of a Bill. The carrying 
of it would be plainly fatal to the mea- 
sure, as it is intended to be, and that 
being so, of course it is for the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman and others to consider 
the course which they will take with re- 
spect to dividing the House, while we, 
from our point of view, after five nights’ 
debate, will naturally ask that the voice 
of the House on the proposal of the hon. 
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and gallant Gentleman should be pro- 
nounced ‘‘ Aye” or ‘“‘ No.” Egg 

When I say ‘the voice of the House,’ 

I mean that it would not be consistent 
with our duty to acquiesce in the with- 
drawal of the Amendment. I mean no- 
thing more. The speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) demands 
from me distinct notice ; and it forms, I 
think—if I may presume to say so— 
something in the nature of a land-mark 
in the history of this question. The 
right hon. Gentleman not unnaturally 
expresses disappointment with the Bill 
of the Government; but, at the same 
time, he has stated as a reason why the 
House should not reject the second read- 
ing of the Bill that this is the first pro- 
position which has ever attempted to 
weld into one harmonious whole the 
three great arms intended for the defence 
of the country. I think that is a frank 
and valuable admission. I think, also, 
that it fulfils the pledge given by the 
right hon. Gentleman, that he would 
apply himself to the consideration of this 
measure in a fair and just spirit; and I 
hope that, if I proceed in my turn to 
canvass the criticisms he has delivered, 
I shall be able to do so in a spirit cor- 
responding with that to which I have 
just referred. The right hon. Gentleman 
has taken exception to two parts of the 
measure—one relating to the Reserves 
and one relating *to purchase. In one 
portion of his speech he stated that the 
Bill was the fulfilment of the programme 
of the Government. Now that, as he 
afterwards indicated himself to be aware, 
is far from an accurate description of the 
ease. The Bill of the Government fulfils 
only so much of the programme and in- 
tentions of the Government as forms the 
legitimate and necessary subject of legis- 
lative arrangement; but those portions 
of military organization which form the 
necessary subject of legislative arrange- 
ment constitute but a limited portion of 
the entire question. However, the Bill 
deals with three great questions—one 
relating to the combination of the arms, 
on which the right hon. Gentleman has 
touched in a manner quite accurate. 
Next, he touched upon the question of 
Reserves, and complains that my right 
hon. Friend’s provisions on that subject 
are not satisfactory. He states, and I 
am glad to hear him say so, that he him- 
self is favourable to the principle of short 
service so far as it goes, and he is not 
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slow to confess that in some degree there 
has been a change in his opinions on that 
subject, due, probably, to the pointed in- 
struction which we have all, in one form 
or another, been receiving from the 
great events that have occurred upon the 
Continent. If Iam to judge from the 
language of the right hon. Gentleman 
at a time when the Secretary of State 
for War, under circumstances far less 
favourable to the acknowledgment of the 
necessity for military reform, induced the 
House to adopt the principle of short 
service, the vote of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was not given as I presume it 
would be given now. While, however, 
approving of short service, the right hon. 
Gentleman is not prepared to admit that 
short service forms the basis on which we 
ought principally to found our system of 
Reserves. I think I may assume that 
both sides of the House are agreed in 
the general proposition that what we 
ought to look to is an Army with the 
colours relatively small, and Reserves, 
ready at all times to join that Army in 
an effective state, which shall be re- 
latively large. Now, as I understand 
the matter, it is undoubtedly our con- 
tention that, for the purpose of providing 
such an expansion, short service ought 
to be our principal, and would be our 
shortest and most effective resource. I 
understand the right hon. Gentleman 
to sustain an opposite opinion, and I 
heard an hon. and gallant Friend on 
this side of the House concur to-night 
with the right hon. Gentleman in this 
respect. He thinks we ought to look 
not to short service as our principal re- 
source, but to the Militia. Well, if we 
are to look to the Militia as our principal 
resource, I ask you what effect the 
adoption of such a proposition is to have 
upon the first initial steps for training 
and arming the Militia? We hold that, 
for our main Reserves for the Army, we 
ought to have men who have gone 
thoroughly through the training of a 
soldier, so that when called again into 
the ranks, they may be.that which the 
German Landwehr is—that is to say, 
worthy in all respects, not only to sup- 
port the efforts of the Regular Army, 
but to compete with the Regular Army in 
its distinctions—nay more, because I am 
not technically accurate in comparing 
them with the German Landwehr, that 
they shall act as Reserves to the Regular 
regiments of the Army. Is the House 
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prepared to adopt the proposition that 
it shall be a condition of entry into the 
Militia that all who come there are to 
undergo that period of military life and 
military training that are necessary to 
raise them to the character of soldiers 
in that high sense? I hope that the 
House will consider well what is in- 
volved in such a proposition. What 
sort of demand are you going to make 
upon a labouring population, whose 
training for the Militia we have never 
dreamt of making more than a tempo- 
rary severance from civil life? Hitherto, 
I repeat, that training has been little 
more than a holyday, or such a tem- 
porary military training as is compatible 
with civil life, and I hope the House 
will consider what is really conveyed by 
the alternative measure. My belief is, 
that if you are to look to such a method 
of procedure you will not improve your 
Militia force, and that you would be 
obliged to make changes that would in- 
volve a total revolution in the character 
of that force, and injure it ‘seriously. 
However, I admit that it is aquestion that 
may be very fairly raised and very fairly 
discussed when we come to deal with the 
provisions of the Bill. I must, however, 
take the liberty of saying that I think 
the objections urged against the Bill by 
the right hon. Gentleman are plainly in 
conflict one with another on this head. 
He said the Militia ought to be your 
chief resort for your Reserves. There- 
fore, the Militia must consist of soldiers 
thoroughly and perfectly trained; and 
he objects that we do not make an ade- 
quate provision for this. What is his 
other objection to the Bill? That my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Cardwell) has in- 
serted provisions which tend to make 
the Militia less popular, and to repel the 
people from joining its ranks. What 
are those provisions? They are the 
provisions by which my right hon. 
Friend proposes to lengthen the neces- 
sary period of drill and discipline for 
the Militia. He has not even aimed at 
inserting such provisions as would be 
necessary to make the Militiaman an 
accomplished regular soldier. But 
thinking it necessary to enlarge the 
period of attendance for military recruits, 
he is immediately met—so far, I admit, 
not altogether unjustly—and told that 
he is repelling recruits from the ranks 
of the Militia. If, however, the plan 
of the right hon. Gentleman is to be 
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adopted, and our Militiamen are ex- 
ected to join in masses at a moment’s 
notice, not upon an emergency alone, 
as comrades to our regular soldiers, 
my right hon. Friend must greatly 
strengthen these provisions of his, and 
still more severely repel recruits from 
the ranks of the Militia. Well, then, 
with regard to purchase. The right hon. 
Gentleman at one portion of his speech 
appeared, I thought, not perhaps fully 
to appreciate the great importance of 
this question. What kind of impor- 
tance it is I will endeavour to -de- 
scribe by-and-by; but the greatness 
of its importance cannot be over-rated ; 
and such is the view of the Govern- 
ment. Here I must venture to cri- 
ticize that portion of the speech of the 
late Secretary for War (Sir John 
Pakington), in which he said the pro- 
posed abolition of purchase was nothing 
more than a party project and a sop to 
the Democracy. Iam convinced that the 
right hon. Gentleman was himself endea- 
vouring to look at the Bill in a spirit of 
impartiality, and I cannot help regret- 
ing that ‘he failed so egregiously in 
giving effect to the good intention. 
Those Ministers who want to frame 
party projects and give sops to Demo- 
eracy would think twice before exposing 
themselves to the obvious popular dis- 
advantages of pressing, at a period 
when their duty compelled them to ask 
for large augmentations of Army expen- 
diture, that the House should incur a 
special expenditure, which they them- 
selves estimate at £8,000,000. The right 
hon. Gentleman has adverted to a va- 
riety of estimates upon this subject, and 
I wish to commemorate one which is 
worthy of being held up to public admi- 
ration, but which might possibly be 
deprived of admiration, as it was deli- 
vered at a time when the state of these 
Benches reminds one of what was said 
of old—solitudinem faciunt pacem appel- 
lant. It was the estimate of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Stamford (Sir 
John Hay), who showed to his own 
satisfaction that £38,000,000 would be 
the real cost of the abolition of purchase. 
If that be so, I must say the sop to 
Democracy is not a very skilfully de- 
vised one. I think the £38,000,000 
was made up first of all of £8,000,000, 
assuming that to be the first cost, and 
then of £1,000,000 a-year, capitalized at 
£30,000,000 more. I cannot object to 
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the right hon. Gentlemen’s precepts of 
prudence which he has laid down in 
this matter; but I must object to the 
mode in which he appears disposed to 
give effect to those precepts of prudence. 
He thinks that common sense recom- 
mends that we should attempt to deal 
with purchase so far as the regulation 
price is concerned ; but that we should 
leave the over-regulation prices to look 
after themselves as transactions between 
officers themselves, and not make them 
the subject of legislative interference. 
It appears to me that such a plan would 
be the gravest error which in the pre- 
sent juncture could be committed. The 
right hon. Gentleman treated regulation 
prices as representing sales made by the 
Government to the officers of the Army, 
and over-regulation prices as represent- 
ing sales made by the officers of the 
Army to one another. But, as a rule, 
that distinction is merely a formal one, 
with respect to the payer and the reci- 
pient of the money. The Government 
are not the recipients of the regulation 
price for their own use and benefit more 
than of the non-regulation price. [An 
hon. Memper here named the case of 
first commissions.] Certainly, in excep- 
tional cases that may be the case; but 
what do those exceptions constitute out 
of the total? It would be idle for me 
to detain the House with these minute ex- 
ceptions—for minute they are, compared 
with the great totals involved. Speak- 
ing generally, Government are the 
stewards of the transaction as regards 
regulation prices, and the payer and 
receiver are the same in both cases. If, 
however, the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman were adopted, the con- 
sequence would be that the regulation 
prices would be thrown into the form of 
non-regulation prices, and you would 
realize the reproach, that commissions 
are put up to the highest bidder. My 
right hon. Friend quoted two opinions 
on this subject, which may have escaped 
the notice of the right hon. Gentleman. 
When in 1824 the question was raised 
about the declaration made by officers 
with respect to non-regulation prices, 
Lord Hardinge stated that the effect of 
those non-regulation prices was to intro- 
duce a constant traffic in commissions, 
by which officers in the Army were most 
seriously injured ; and Lord Palmerston 
said that if commissions were permitted to 
be sold, and the price to be paid was not 
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fixed byregulation, but left a mere trans- 
action between man and man, if every 
officer were permitted to purchase accord- 
ing to his means and desire of promotion, 
abuses would occur beyond all calculation. 
The right hon. Gentleman also says that 
our calculations of the amount to be paid 
for the abolition of purchase are unsafe 
calculations. I admit that is impossible 
to scrutinize those calculations toosharply 
in the interests of the public; but let it 
not be supposed that my right hon. 
Friend has neglected any means which a 
responsible Minister is bound to adopt to 
insure safety, so far as safety can be in- 
sured. He founded his calculations on 
the process of actuaries. How does he 
supply the actuaries with the cases? 
He takes the average number of sales in 
every year and estimates the deaths at 
the actual rate of deaths in the infantry 
during the last 10 years, and he takes in 
each rank, to regulate his future proceed- 
ings, the maximum of sales within the 
last five years, each rank of officers 
separately. I do not know what error 
has been committed in the adoption of 
these rules. I do not mean to say that 


they are calculated with mathematical 
precision; but if the sale of commis- 


sions are slower than he calculates, 
the effect will be not to increase, but to 
diminish the cost of the operation. The 
right hon. Gentleman has spoken of the 
measures of the Government as small 
and inadequate, and seems to think that 
we have no due sense of the exigencies 
of the country. It is fair, I think, to 
bear in mind that my right hon. Friend, 
as comparing the present Estimates with 
the Estimates for three years, shows 
upon them an augmentation of 53,000 
men in the Militia, and 20,000 men in 
the Regular Army athome. Wemay be 
censured for the reduction of troops in 
the Colonies ; but so far from admitting 
the justice of that censure, we pride our- 
selves on that reduction, which is to be 
commended in point of policy, as it is 
convenient in point of economy. In 1868 
the Militia Reserve was under 3,000 men; 
in 1870 it was 20,000 men; and in 1871 
it is estimated to be 30,000. I refer to 
these figures to show that my right hon. 
Friend has not only been looking into 
the distant future, but has been making 
provision for the present. I greatly re- 
joice that the right hon. Gentleman has 
given the weight of his authority to the 
adoption—for so I understand his speech 
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—of the principle that purchase ought 
to be abolished; and I cannot help 
hoping that that declaration proceeding 
from him will sink into the minds of 
many hon. Members who sit behind him, 
and will be made by them the subject of 
reflection—not only of those who sit be- 
hind him, but of a few who sit on this 
side of the House, and will, perhaps, 
have a more winning effect, and be more 
operative in carrying persuasion home, 
than any argument that could be used by 
us in the position in which we stand. 
But, still, we think, even with the ad- 
vantage of the admission he has given 
us, there will be up-hill work to undergo 
in dealing with this question, because 
we are in conflict with a system which, 
strange and anomalous as it is, is, in the 
first place, very powerfully represented 
in this House; and, secondly, in regard 
to the Army at large, and not merely to 
those purchasing officers, who are the 
class almost exclusively represented in 
this House, it is a system of so olda 
date, and has fitted itself into all habits 
and arrangements ; and, undoubtedly, to 
propose to officers of the Army the abo- 
lition of purchase is not a mere financial 
or pecuniary change, but a fresh starting 
point for a new career. Therefore I 
should not be surprised if we encounter 
a good deal of hostile opposition. But 
it is necessary to put out of the way the 
apprehensions which exist. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen have argued, as if once having 
got the £8,000,000 which we propose to 
devote to the abolition of purchase, they 
are entitled to consider that sum as al- 
ready appropriated to military objects, 
and each one indulges his own inclina- 
tion in showing that fortifications, and 
guns, and small arms, and arsenals, and 
various other objects would offer more 
convenient methods of disposing of the 
money than the abolition of purchase. 
But, so far as the Government are con- 
cerned, while we have made up our 
minds that the expenditure of this large 
sum—for it is a large sum, although not 
a very large sum when you consider that 
it is little more than six months of the 
military expenditure of the country, 
while it refers to a reform which will 
spread over a great number of years— 
yet we must be bound by the assumption 
that the £8,000,000, if given for the 
abolition of purchase, must be devoted 
to other uses instead of remaining in the 
pockets of the people. It is boldly ar- 
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gued that if purchase is abolished pay 
or emoluments must be increased in one 
shape or another, and that is the founda- 
tion of all the calculations of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Stafford (Captain 
Talbot). Now, I want to know why we 
are to asume that by the abolition of 
purchase there must be an increase in 
the charge on the British public in re- 
spect of the officers of the British Army. 
If that misapprehension which some en- 
tertain that purchase represented a price 
which the State received for its commis- 
sions were a sound view of the matter, 
I could understand the plausibility of 
the representation that, when you cease 
to sell commissions, you must expect to 
obtain the benefit in one way which you 
lose in another. But this is the true 
economical statement of the case regard- 
ing the officers of our generation, and 
the officers of the British Army as a 
whole. The officering of that Army is, 
at present, loaded with a mortgage of 
£8,000,000. But how did it come to 
contract that mortgage, but because it is 
worth the while of the incoming officers 
to get into the place of the outgoing 
officers? If it be worth the while of 
the incoming officers to pay £8,000,000 


‘ to get into the place of the outgoing 


officers, the place of the outgoing officers 
is worth £8,000,000 to sell; and if the 
new generation of officers, instead of 
paying the £8,000,000 to the old gener- 
ation of officers, is to come in without 
paying one farthing, I want to know why 
this is to constitute the reason for paying 
increased salary? I represent it in this 
way,as I read the matter. The aboli- 
tion of purchase is itself a very large in- 
increase of pay. I take the cost at 
£8,000,000, at any percentage you like; 
I take it at 4 per cent, which will give a 
sum of £320,000 a-year. I think that is 
the sum of money which will remain in 
the pockets of the incoming generation 
of officers in lieu of the outgoing officers, 
and I want to know why is this a reason 
for an increase of pay? That is a para- 
dox which it is very difficult to sustain. 
I do not enter at the present moment into 
the quesiton whether the reason is to be 
this—that the gentlemen officers are to be 
displaced, and officers of another class 
who must be wholly dependent on the 
Army for their means of support are 
to come in their room. If I believed in 
that result of the abolition of purchase 
I should see something to be said in 
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support of that paradox. But my be- 
lief about a gentleman officer is this— 
he is very much like other Englishmen. 
He is not too fond of work unless he is 
obliged to work. That I take to be the 
greatest defect of the wealthy classes of 
this country. Weare not like Germans, 
where everyone is busy from morning 
until night to turn to the best account the 
mental faculties he possesses. That is 
not the character of the English boy at 
school—that is not the character of the 
Englishman in public life, unless you 
put a pressure upon him. But put a 
pressure upon him—in popular language 
called the ‘‘screw’’—and there is nothing 
that he cannot do. But, of the various 
classes of this country, I believe the gen- 
tleman class, who, I do not scruple to say, 
and I hope it will not be offensive, wants 
a stimulus, does not get a sufficient stimu- 
lus; but when made to exert itself, when 
put into fresh, free, and full competition 
with other classes—I do not mean by 
examinations alone—it will hold its own. 
We should make a great mistake were 
we to suppose that the abolition of pur- 
chase constituted in itself a great reform. 
I have said this improvement cannot be 
over-rated ; but itis not the institution 
of a great reform. It is the removal of 
what we believe an insurmountable im- 
pediment ,to essential reform. It has 
been said over and over again in this 
debate that if you want better conditions 
of education you can have them, and 
that you may impose whatever regula- 
tions you like. I believe—such is my 
confidence in the liberal spirit and good 
sense of our officers—that, loaded and 
saddled as they are with the expense of 
their commissions, they would endure 
much in. the way of improved regula- 
tions ; but how is it possible to ask when 
their offices are their property that they 
should be subject to that unrestricted 
handling for which it is necessary that 
Government should have unrestricted 
power? It has been assumed in the 
debate that were purchase abolished 
almost everything else is to continue as 
it is. We have heard a great deal 
about retirements and about admissions 
to the Army; but that, in my opinion, 
is a narrow and insufficient view of this 
question. If the system of purchase is 
to be abolished at this great cost—I 
would almost call it this vast cost—the 
reason why it is to be abolished is, that 
the whole position of the officers of the 
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Army may be fully and freely con- 
sidered, and may be subjected to review 
in all respects where it may seem sus- 
ceptible of improvement. It has been 
said by some that there is nothing to be 
amended—that where there is anything 
to be done the officers are always ready 
and able to do it—that it is invariably 
and exclusively the civil arm that fails, 
and that most remarkable declaration, 
for I hold it to be a most remarkable 
declaration, by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Berkshire, 
that the Balaklava Charge was not only 
magnifique, as General Canrobert de- 
clared it to be, but likewise agreeable to 
the spirit of the art of war. Well, Sir, 
so far as gallant self-devotion is con- 
cerned, so far as contempt of life is con- 
cerned, so far as sense of duty is con- 
cerned, so far as close, and confidential, 
and affectionate relations of men en- 
gaged in the work of war is concerned, 
I do not suppose that anything can be 
wanting or added to the officers of the 
British Army as they are. But has it 


been sufficiently considered by the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, not only that 
war is a science in the study, but an art 
in the field—the most difficult of all arts, 


and that one of all arts which makes the 
severest demands on those who are called 
upon to enter upon it? I think it is no 
slight to the officers of the British Army 
to say of them what we are accustomed 
to say of ourselves when engaged in 
arduous duties—namely, that we fall 
short in their accomplishment. It is 
not only the question of retirement and 
admission into the Army—there is the 
preparation of the officer for the service 
—the method of his first appointment ; 
the mode of promotion when in office ; 
the rate at which he ought to be pro- 
moted; the number of officers in relation 
to men; the emoluments of officers in 
whatever form received; the tenure of 
the officer; the condition on which the 
transfer of his services and his retire- 
ment should be made—and all this inde- 
pendent of that in which all is summed 
up—namely, the duties of the officer. 
Perhaps if I were to refer to what I 
understand to be the actual state of 
things in the British Army I ought also 
to say that a subject of consideration 
when purchase is abolished would be the 
system of leave given to an officer, for 
the liberality of that system which I 
generally find to prevail, undoubtedly is 
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carried to a point which is not quite 
consistent with the great object so well 
described by my hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Westminster (Captain 
Grosvenor) in his able and interesting 
speech this evening, when he said, speak- 
ing in sharp, definite terms, but with 
immense precision and truth, that we 
should have, not amateur, but profes- 
sional officers. Now, if it be difficult to 
carry on the art of war, where does the 
knot of the difficulty lie? What are the 
officers of the Army? ‘They are the 
brains of the Army, without ceasing to 
form a most important portion of its 
manual force. Is it an easy matter; is 
it a matter to be done without thought ; 
is it to come by accident, that you are to 
have officers in your Army raised to the 
highest degree of perfection ? How has 
the Prussian Army been formed? It is 
not the work of to-day, it has taken half 
a century to make the Prussian Army 
what it is—not only half a century, but 
half a century in a country of traditions 
the most military in all Europe, because 
not even France herself has been so 
military in traditions as Prussia has 
been under the extraordinary series of 
warlike Sovereigns whose personal cha- 
racter has contributed, during so many 
centuries, to make it what it is. And in 
Prussia it would not have been possible 
to realize all these results had it not 
been that she made her last great start 
under circumstances of distress and dif- 
ficulty which made exertion absolutely 
necessary—circumstances of distress and 
difficulty compared with which our posi- 
tion in undertaking our task is one of 
ease and security. Our officers have 
done everything we had a right to expect 
from them under the rules we had laid 
down for them, and if I estimate very 
highly the work yet to be done with refer- 
ence to them, and if I hold that without 
the very best system for our officers 
all other improvements must be looked 
upon as dust in the balance, because they 
will want the living centre on which to de- 
pend, I hope it will be seen that in being 
thus conscious of the present deficiency I 
throw no imputation or blame on the offi- 
cers of the British Army. I cannot un- 
derstand for the life of me why the pay- 
ing of £320,000 a-year into the pockets 
of a body of gentlemen is to entail a 
further payment to them in other re- 
spects. My right hon. Friend has been 
complained of for not laying down a 
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detailed scheme of retirement; but if he 
had done any such thing he would have 
proved himself unfit for the office he 
holds. Nodoubt ascheme of retirement 
is a matter which it is essential to con- 
sider and determine; it is part of a 
system, all the parts of which are to be 
balanced one against another; and what 
is contributed to, or taken from each 
portion, must influence the whole scheme 
of retirement. What the Secretary of 
State would answer is this—if the country 
is going to pay £8,000,000 it is not for 
the purpose of getting worse officers than 
we have now, but for the purpose of 
getting the very best officerswe can. If 
we have been raising the pay of the 
soldier, if we have been shortening his 
service, if we have been endeavouring 
to improve his condition, if we are so 
ambitious as even to seek to draw him 
from a far better and more desirable 
class than that in which the recruit has 
in former times been found, it is not that 
he may have inefficient and ill-trained 
officersto command him. The idea is to 
have the very best men and the very best 
officers ; but though we are to have the 
very best officers they are not to go into 
the Army by compulsion, they are to go 
into it by free choice; and it will be 
an absolute necessity that Parliament 
should make the conditions of service 
such as will draw the best men, first, 
relatively to the duties of the soldier in 
the ranks ; and, second, relatively to the 
higher duties of the officer. It will also 
be necessary for Parliament to make pro- 
vision with regard to future emoluments 
and future retirements, and other con- 
ditions of the officers’ position ; but it 
would be unwise in any Minister, in 
order to curry favour, prematurely to 
frame a scheme before he is in possession 
of the essential data upon which the 
whole of such a scheme must depend. I 
do not think I need further detain the 
House, and I am obliged to it for having 
listened to me with so much patience. I 
accept the challenge of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite in the spirit in which 
itis given. We should go into Commit- 
tee expecting, even inviting, criticism, 
and not with a pedantic assumption that 
in matters of so much difficulty we have 
in all cases been able of ourselves to hit 
upon the right expedient. We shall 
look for a spirit of co-operation in all 
those who may join us in endeavouring 
to adjust the clauses of the Bill, and 
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above all, we shall proceed in this con- 
fidence that as we believe in regard to 
those who sit over against us, so also 
they will believe in regard to those who 
have framed this measure, those who 
have prepared the plans of the Govern- 
ment, and those who sit on this side of 
the House at large, that we have but one 
common object in view—an object of the 
highest and purest patriotism—that is 
to secure that in the future, if possible 
even more than in the past, the British 
Army shall be and remain worthy of the 
British nation. 

Cotone, LOYD LINDSAY said, he 
was well aware he had no right to make 
a reply; but he wished to offer an ex- 
planation in answer to the appeal of the 
right hon. Member for Buckinghamshire 
(Mr. Disraeli), the Leader of the party to 
which he belonged. In the exercise of 
the discretion which belonged to every 
Member of the House, he had proposed 
the Amendment before them; and he 
did so because he wished the question 
of purchase to be considered separately 
and apart from the rest of the provisions 
of the Bill, and because he deemed it 
essential that it should be brought pro- 
minently before the constituencies of the 
country. The debate had lasted five 
nights, and a speech which was made 
last night by an hon. Member oppo- 
site went so straight to the point— 
[ ‘Order! ” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must confine himself to what he pro- 
poses to do now. 

Cotonen LOYD LINDSAY said, he 
simply wished to explain the course he 
proposed to take, and to give the reason 
why he did not propose to press the 
Amendment, for the object he had in 
view had been answered by the debate. 
With regard to a matter personal to 
himself, the right hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire was anxious that the 
expression which the Secretary of State 
was believed to have used should not be 
applied to his conduct in moving the 
Amendment. [‘‘ Order!’’] The Secre- 
tary of State spoke with great kindness 
towards him, but said that the Amend- 
ment was not characterized by ‘that 
frankness’’ which belonged to himself. 
In a conversation with the right hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire he used 
the word “‘ disingenuous”’ as expressing 
the same idea ; and his right hon. Friend, 
with great kindness, endeavoured to 
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obtain a withdrawal of the sentiment, 
in the reporting of which he accidentally 
used a word which the Secretary of State 
did not employ—a mistake for which he 
apologized. Satisfied with the excellent 
debate which had taken place, he begged 
to be allowed to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. [‘‘No, no!” 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he certainly 
was surprised at having attributed to 
him the word “disingenuous” when he 
had not used it; and he had not the 
slightest intention to use any expression 
which could give pain to the hon. and 
gallant Member. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday next. 


COUNTY JUSTICES QUALIFICATION 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Rounpett Patmer, Bill to 
amend the Law disqualifying Attorneys, Solicitors, 
and Proctors in practice from being Justices of 
the Peace for Counties, ordered to be brought in 
by Sir Rovnpett Patmer, Sir Gzorer Grey, Mr. 
Spencer Watpo.z, and Mr. Grorer Grecory. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 77.] 


TURNPIKE ACTS CONTINUANCE. 


Select Committee appointed, ‘‘to inquire into 
the eighth and ninth Schedules of ‘ The Annual 
Turnpike Acts Continuance Act, 1870.’”—(Mr. 
Winterbotham.) 

And, on March 20, Committee nominated as 
follows:—Lord Groree Cavenpisn, Sir Rosert 
AnstrutuER, Mr. Beacu, Mr. Wentworth Beav- 
mont, Mr. WitpranamM Egerton, Mr. Harp- 
casTLE, and Mr. Wrisy:—Power to send for 
persons, papers, and records; Three to be the 
quorum, 


CONVENTUAL AND MONASTIC INSTITUTIONS, 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the state of the Law respecting Conventual and 
Monastic Institutions or Societies in Great Bri- 
tain, and into the terms upon which income, pro- 
perty, and estates belonging to such Institutions 
or Societies, or to members thereof, are respec- 
tively received, held, or possessed.” — (Mr. 
Villiers.) 


House adjourned at a quarter 


after Twelve o’clock, till 
Monday next. 


Colonel Loyd Lindsay 


{LORDS} 
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(England) Bill.’ 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 20th March, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Pusurc Buis—First Reading— 
Poor Law (Loans) * (50). 

Second Reading—Justices Procedure (England) 
(31). 


JUSTICES PROCEDURE (ENGLAND) 
BILL—(No. 31.)—( The Lord Cairns.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorp CAIRNS, in moving that the 
Bill be now read the second time, said, 
that the object of the measure was to 
consolidate the existing Acts which re- 
gulated the procedure and practice of 
magistrates’ and petty sessions courts in 
England. Their Lordships, he thought, 
would be aware both of the magnitude 
and the importance of the task which he 
had undertaken. There were, he was 
informed, not less than 10,000 acting 
magistrates in England and Wales, 
and nearly 1,000 magistrates’ or petty 
sessions courts, and considering the 
number of persons interested in them, 
and the number of cases, small in them- 
selves, but important as regarded their 
consequences decided by them, their 
Lordships would see the desirability of 
collecting in one statute the whole of 
the law and procedure applicable to such 
tribunals. Theonly general Acts which 
at all resemble consolidation Acts, go- 
verning the proceedings before justices, 
were the Acts generally known as 
Jervis’s Acts, which were passed nearly 
a quarter of a century ago. Those Acts 
were not complete Acts of consolidation, 
and were imperfect in many points of 
detail, and did not give that facility in 
the administration of justice which was 
expected of them. Moreover, various 
circumstances had since necessitated 
alterations both in the law and procedure 
of the courts. Although in England we 
had not as yet any consolidation of the 
law of procedure, yet in recent years & 
consolidation of the law in this direction 
had been accomplished in Ireland and 
Scotland—in the former country in 1851 
by the Petty Sessions Act, 14 & 15 Viet. 
c. 93; and for Scotland by the Summary 
Procedure Act, 27 & 28 Vict. c. 58. The 
present Bill was originally introduced 
into the other House in 18665 ; but, after 
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it had made some progress, the state of 
Public Business necessitated its with- 
drawal. Considerable attention had 
since been paid to the matter with the 
view of simplifying it as much as pos- 
sible. Although responsible for the 
measure in this House, their Lordships 
were well aware that he had no claim to 
be its author; but it might be satisfac- 
tory to them to know that it had been 

repared under the superintendence of 
Mr. Oke, chief clerk of the Lord Mayor’s 
Court, who was well versed in the sub- 
ject, and had had large experience both 
in that court and other petty sessions 
courts in the country in matters of this 
description. If their Lordships consent 
to give the Bill a second reading now he 
should propose its committal pro formd 
on Friday week, for the purpose of recti- 
fying some errors in printing and in the 
arrangement of the clauses, so that after 
Easter it might go through Committee 
in the regular way. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Lord Cairns.) 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that the Bill was one of considerable 
magnitude as regarded the number of 


its clauses. His noble and learned 
Friend was quite correct in stating that 
the last attempt at amalgamating the 
Acts relating to magisterial procedure 
was introduced in the other House in 
1865, where, however, though it had 
the cordial support of a large number of 
acting county and borough magistrates, 
of the Justices Clerks’ Society, and of 
the Jurisprudence Committee of the 
Social Science Association, it was not 
proceeded with; and since that time no 
further proceedings had been taken. 
Since the introduction of the present 
Bill he had made inquiries at the Home 
Office as to the necessity of such a mea- 
sure, the result being that no complaint 
had been made by magistrates of the 
working of the Acts passed 23 years ago 
by Lord Chief Justice Jervis, which 
consolidated all the then existing statutes 
respecting magisterial jurisdiction. He 
could not find that any serious defect or 
impediment had arisen. The Bill con- 
tained one new provision to which no 
objection could be offered—especially as 
it had been for some time in operation 
in Ireland—namely, one giving police 
magistrates the power of keeping order 
in their courts. Although this pur- 
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ported to be a consolidation Bill, he was 
informed, as the result of a cursory in- 
spection of the measure by a competent 
legal authority, that care had not been 
taken to preserve the language of the 
old Acts. It was most important that 
this should be done in a consolidated 
Act, for the language of every Act was 
subject to criticism and legal investiga- 
tion, very few being so fortunate as not 
to require judicial construction, and 
when such a construction had been de- 
finitively settled, it was very undesirable 
to deviate from the phraseology, as this 
might necessitate further argument and 
a new decision. He did not object to 
the second reading ; but he would sug- 
gest the reference of the Bill to a Select 
Committee, asa Committee of the Whole 
House was hardly competent to discuss 
a Bill of this character. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 
thought that, considering the number of 
Peers on Select Committees and the 
number who usually attended the House, 
the latter were the more select body. If, 
as appeared desirable, the Bill were re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, he would 
suggest a departure from the incon- 
venient practice of having it avery large 
body. Three or five Peers would form 
a sufficient Committee. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Friday the 31st 
instant. 


GREECE—MURDER OF BRITISH SUB- 
JECTS BY BRIGANDS—MR, F. NOEL. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY asked the 
noble Earl the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether and when it is the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
lay before the House such further Papers 
relative to the Greek Massacres of last 
year as may show the progress, if any, 
of the judicial proceedings which were 
then instituted, and the present position 
of Mr. F. Noel with regard to that in- 
quiry? He had no wish, he said, to 
raise debate upon that horrible occur- 
rence, knowing that other noble Lords 
equally interested in the matter were far 
more competent to do so; but he was 
anxious that such further information 
might be given as would enable the 
House to discuss the question fully at 
some future time. It would not be fair 
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to the English Government, to that body 
which was inaccurately called the Greek 
Government, or to the other persons 
concerned, to enter into a discussion on 
the partial information at present pub- 
lished. His judgment might possibly, 
of course, be modified by the additional 
Papers; but as far as the Blue Book of 
last year went, he could see nothing to 
cast suspicion on Mr. Noel. It was in- 
credible, indeed, that a gentleman to 
whom some at least of the relatives of 
the victims felt a debt of gratitude, 
should have had any complicity in so 
horrible a crime. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the Govern- 
ment had no objection to produce the 
Papers, and believed they would be laid 
on the Table before the end of the week. 

Te Eart or CARNARVON said, he 
was glad to hear the noble Earl’s an- 
swer, and thanked the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Rosebery) for the manner in 
which he had brought the matter for- 
ward. It was clearly desirable to post- 
pone a discussion until the House had 
the whole case before it. He was sure 
the noble Earl (Earl Granville) would 
do everything in his power to obtain a 
satisfactory solution of the matter; but 
he felt bound to express his great dis- 
satisfaction with the judicial proceedings 
at Athens as far as they had yet pro- 
ceeded. Those proceedings tended rather 
to confuse than to explain the matter, 
and, while exculpating every Greek 
functionary who might be supposed to 
have been a party to the massacre, to 
throw the whole blame on an English- 
man—he being the Englishman who 
above all those on the spot concerned in 
the affair seemed to him to have shown 
special energy, courage, and good sense. 


IRELAND—THE WESTMEATH, do. (UN- 
LAWFUL COMBINATION) COMMITTEE. 


QUESTION. 


Tue Marquess or OLANRICARDE 
asked, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intend to postpone any especial 
action, legislative or executive, with re- 
gard to outrages in Ireland until after 
the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, which has been appointed to in- 
quire into the state of parts of that 
country and to conspiracies said to exist 
therein, shall have reported the result of 
their inquiries; whether that Committee 
will examine witnesses, and whether the 


The Earl of Rosebery 
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Committee is expected to make a Report 
before Easter? The noble Marquess 
said, he thought that, after the congratu- 
latory remarks in Her Majesty’s Speech 
on the state of Ireland, and the slight 
importance attached therein to exceptions 
to its general condition, general surprise 
had been excited by the proposal of a 
Committee by the Government. As far 
back as the 24th of last month the Go- 
vernment intimated their intention to 
ask the other House to sanction the ap- 
pointment of a Committee of Inquiry, 
which the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
said at the time would be a Secret Com- 
mittee. On the 27th of the same month 
the Committee was appointed, and it was 
then announced by the Prime Minister 
that the Committee would not have the 
character of secrecy. Since that day no 
action had been taken by the Govern- 
ment in the matter, and the inquiry, he 
was informed, had only just begun. In 
the interval two deplorable murders had 
been committed—one in Mayo and the 
other in Leinster. These outrages, there- 
fore, were not confined to Westmeath. 
The Government had abandoned the 
original proposal that the Committee 
should be a secret one, and that it should 
consider the remedy to be applied ; inti- 
mating that their minds were already 
made up, and their object was simply to 
obtain in a constitutional manner the co- 
operation of Parliament in the measures 
to be taken. These were circumstances 
which induced all who were interested 
in the welfare and safety of Ireland 
anxiously to inquire whether the Govern- 
ment intended to wait until the Com- 
mittee terminated their labours before 
taking any prompt action with a view to 
the repression of the appalling outrages 
perpetrated in that country. Nobody in 
this House, and but very few in the other 
House, or in the country, had expressed 
any doubt as to the condition of parts of 
Ireland, and no attempt had been made 
to thwart the action of the Government. 
He was surprised, therefore, that nothing 
had yet been done; and if nothing was 
to be done before Easter, he would ask 
whether it was desirable that anything 
at all should be done ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
am not aware that I have anything to 
add to what was stated by my noble and 
learned Friend on the Woolsack the 
other day when this question was dis- 
cussed on a Question of the noble and 
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learned Lord opposite (Lord Cairns), 
except to answer the noble Marquess’s 
Question whether the Committee will 
examine witnesses, and how soon they 
are expected to report. I am told that 
they are already hearing evidence, that 
it is not expected they will examine many 
witnesses, that they will consume as little 
time as possible in the inquiry, and that 
they will report at an early date. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Six 
o’clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o’clock. 


een 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 20th March, 1871. 


MINUTES.] — Szxzcor Commitres — Turnpike 
Acts Continuance, nominated. 

Surrty — considered in Committee—SupPLeMEN- 
tary Civiz Service Estimates. 

Pusuic Buis—Ordered—First Reading—Oyster 
and Mussel Fisheries Supplemental * [79]. 

First Reading—Prayer Book (Tables of Les- 
sons) * [78]. 

Second Reading—Pauper Inmates Discharge and 
Regulation * [70]. 

Committee—Report—West African Settlements * 
[57]; Local Government Supplemental * [63]. 
Third Reading—Public Parks, &c. (Land) * [25], 

and passed. 


CIVIL SERVICE—PENSIONS’ COMMUTA- 
TION ACT (1869)—QUESTION. 


Mr. MONK asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether the Government 
are willing to extend to the other Depart- 
ments of the Civil Service the privileges 
accorded to the War and Admiralty De- 
partments under the provisions of the 
Pensions Commutation Act (1869) ? 

Mr. BAXTER: My hon. Friend is 
doubtless aware that the privilege of 
commutation referred to in his Question 
was an experiment. It is not at present 
under contemplation to extend it to the 
Civil Service. 


ARMY—EMPLOYMENT OF SOLDIERS IN 
TRADES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HANBURY-TRACY asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
he has authorised the preliminary regu- 
lations proposed by the Committee for 
securing the employment of soldiers in 
trades; whether he has considered the 
expediency of appointing, in addition to 
the non-commissioned officers recom- 
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mended by the Committee, a qualified 
commissioned officer in every regiment 
to superintend (so soon as the necessary 
drills are acquired) the instruction and 
employment of soldiers in trades on 
public works and industrial schools in 
the same manner that instructors of 
musketry are now nominated ; whether 
his attention has been drawn to the 
small number of qualified pioneers ex- 
isting in the Army; whether, consider- 
ing the great difficulty anticipated by 
the Committee in the selection of suit- 
able men, it is his intention to offer in- 
creased pay to the pioneer force, with 
the view of bringing that body up to a 
standard of efficiency equal to the Royal 
Engineers ; and, whether from the ex- 
perience gained during the last few 
years, it is now his intention of making 
the repair of barrack damages and fair 
wear and tear dilapidations compulsory 
on the troops inhabiting the various 
barracks on the Home station, and gene- 
rally to establish an organised system 
whereby the spare time of the troops 
may be utilised to the public benefit 
and to their own advantage ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, that 
the preliminary regulations have been 
authorized, except as regards the posi- 
tion and instruction of the non-commis- 
sioned officers in charge of the pioneers. 
I have approved the appointment of a 
qualified officer to superintend the work- 
shops and manage the funds. Returns 
have been called for of the number of 
artizans who have been tested at their 
different trades; but the whole of the 
Returns have not yet been received. I 
have no proposal before me for increas- 
ing the pay of the pioneers. It would 
not always be practicable to make it 
compulsory on the troops to repair their 
own barracks; but it is my desire to 
turn to the best account the labour of 
the troops whenever it can be made 
available. 


CURRENCY—HALF-CROWN PIECES. 
QUESTION. 


Str DAVID SALOMONS asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, If his at- 
tention has been called to the worn con- 
dition of the half-crown pieces now in 
circulation, and to inquire whether it 
would not be for the public convenience 
for the Mint authorities to make a fresh 
issue of that useful coin ? 
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Tue OHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I am far from denying the 
use or value of two-and-sixpences ; but 
my hon. Friend must not extract from 
that the admission that the half-crown 
is a useful coin. It is a coin which has 
been condemned since 1851, since which 
time no new half-crowns have been 
issued. It is manifestly inconvenient to 
have two large silver coins, such as the 
florin and half-crown, with only 6d. 
difference between them. Therefore it 
is not my intention to issue any more 
half-crowns, and if I could I would ac- 
celerate the process of their disappear- 
ance. All I can say is, that I hope 


they may be what is generally called 
“garbled” in greater numbers than 
hitherto at the Bank of England, so 
that they may be gradually broken up 
and destroyed. 


EDUCATION—THE NEW CODE—INFANT 
SCHOOL GRANTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DAVIES asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, Whether a certifi- 
cated teacher of a mixed school can obtain 
the grant of ten shillings for infants, 
provided only there be a separate room 
and all necessary appliances for an in- 
fant school, or is it necessary that there 
should be a separate certificated teacher 
as well as a separate room before that 
ten shilling grant can be obtained ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER replied that 
it was necessary when the 10s. grant 
was given that there should be a sepa- 
rate room as well as a separate teacher ; 
but in schools where there was no sepa- 
rate room, and where the infant school 
was a class of a general school, the 8s. 
grant would be given, and in that case 
it would not be necessary to have a 
certificated teacher in that class. 


THE PURCHASE SYSTEM—HIGH POLI- 
TICAL OFFICES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. STACPOOLE asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If he contem- 
plates the introduction of any measure 
for the abolition of the purchase system 
in high political offices, the owners of 
which are mulcted in considerable sums 
for Stamps and other fees on their ap- 
pointments ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or txt EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the hon. Gentleman asks 
me whether I contemplate the introduc- 
tion of any measure for the abolition of 
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the purchase system in high political 
offices, from which he craftily means to 
draw me into the admission that the 
purchase system does exist in high poli- 
tical offices. I protest against being 
drawn into that net, and I will there- 
fore pass over that part of the Question. 
As to whether I contemplate the aboli- 
tion of stamps and other fees on appoint- 
ments to high political offices, I have to 
say that the abolition of stamps I do 
not contemplate; but I have been for 
some time inquiring with my right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Treasury 
and other gentlemen into the question 
of fees, and I do hope I shall be able 
to do something in that way. 


to Unions. 


METROPOLIS—CAB REGULATIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CAMERON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
he will state the reason why, under the 
new Cab Regulations, the driver of a 
two-wheeled cab hired by distance, but 
requested by the hirer to wait, is entitled 
to charge at the rate of eight pence for 
each period of fifteen minutes, while a 
four- wheeled cab is only allowed to 
charge six pence ? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, the 
simple answer to the Question was that 
the time of the Hansom cabmen was 
more valuable than that of the four- 
wheeled cabmen. When under the re- 
gulations of last year the owners of cabs 
were allowed to fix their own fares there 
was an almost unanimous expression of 
opinion on the part of the four-wheeled 
cabmen that they would adhere to the 
old prices, while there was an equally 
unanimous desire on the part of the 
Hansom cabmen to be allowed to charge 
6d. an hour extra as to time. The rea- 
son they gave for that was that they 
travelled faster, and that their horses 
were better and more expensive. The 
loss of a quarter of an hour, therefore, 
would be greater to them than to the 
four-wheel cabmen. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he thought it right to sanc- 
tion the practice which had existed in 
that respect during the last 12 months. 


POOR LAW—MILK SUPPLIES TO UNIONS. 
QUESTION. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL asked the 

President of the Poor Law Board, If his 

attention has been drawn to exposures 
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in the Milk Journal of the 1st of March, 
regarding the supplies of milk to Shore- 
ditch, Holborn, and other Unions, and 
the system under which contracts for 
such supplies are granted by the guar- 
dians; and, whether he will institute 
an inquiry into the correctness of such 
statements, with the view of applying a 
remedy ? 

Mr. STANSFELD said, in reply, that 
his attention had been drawn to the 
statement on seeing the Question of the 
noble Lord. He could hardly admit that 
the statements amounted to what the 
paper itself called ‘‘an exposure,” be- 
cause the result, as he read it, was this 
—that among the samples of milk which 
had been analyzed many were supposed 
to have been lowered by admixture of 
water, but none were found to have been 
adulterated. Under these circumstances, 
he did not think that a case had been 
made out for inquiry into the correct- 
ness of the statements in question. He 


was free to confess, however, that it 
might be useful that some inquiry should 
be made into the methods by which con- 
tracts were granted, and he would take 
the subject into early consideration. 


POST OFFICE—COUNTRY POSTMASTER- 
SHIPS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. KAVANAGH asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether it is true 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
determined for the future upon giving 
the appointments of Postmasters of the 
country Post Offices to pensioners from 
the Army and Navy; and, if so, whe- 
ther he would not also consider the 
claims of pensioners from the Royal 
Irish Constabulary ; and, whether these 
appointments will remain as now vested 
in the Treasury or be transferred to 
the Post Office authorities ? 

Ture Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, the question of making 
an alteration in the mode of appointing 
postmasters in country offices had been 
under consideration, but no decision had 
as yet been arrived at. 


EDUCATION—THE NEW CODE. 
QUESTION. 


_ Mr. WHITWELL asked the Vice 

President of the Council, When he will 

communicate to the House, or lay upon 

rad yas the alterations in the New 
ode 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, the New 
Code being now in legal operation, I hope 
to lay on the Table to-morrow the Mi- 
nute of the modifications proposed by 
the Government to meet what they sup- 
posed to be the wishes of the House, 
and which they themselves think desir- 
able from the fresh information they 
have obtained. It may be convenient if 
I briefly mention them to the House. 
Article 25 will be altered to allow the 
attendance of children to be counted be- 
tween the ages of three and four, though 
they will not be paid for unless they are 
four on the day of inspection. As re- 
gards night schools, for one year they 
will be required to be open 60 instead of 
80 times, and from each scholar will be 
required 40 instead of 50 attendances. 
In the 2nd Schedule the maximum time 
for which pupil teachers can be obliged 
to serve will be, as under the Revised 
Code, six hours instead of five hours per 
day, and 30 hours instead of 25 hours 
per week. We had reduced the time 
thinking it might be too long for the 
pupil teachers; but we find that the 
half-time system prevents our maintain- 
ing the reduction; and though we must 
maintain the minimum of two hours per 
meeting for secular instruction, we do 
not wish to interfere with the managers 
if they wish to keep the school open for 
three hours for either secular or religious 
instruction. At the same time, we reduce 
the hours of special instruction by the 
teachers to pupil teachers from six hours 
to five hours per week, as was the case 
in the Revised Code. There will also be 
some alteration in Article 75, by which 
managers will be able at once to supply 
the place of pupil teachers dismissed for 
misconduct, and as regards half-time at- 
tendances, we provide for the exceptional 
position for this year of children under 
the Printworks Act. There are two 
other points. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. Dixon) seemed 
to think that in some cases the surplus 
of educational income might be applied 
to other than educational purposes; as, 
for instance, to chapel funds. We believe 
that we prevent this being done by our 
administrative arrangements; but to 
make our intention and practice quite 
clear we introduce into Article 32, re- 
lating to the reduction of the grant, a 
provision by which the grant is reduced 
‘by any expenditure not for educational 
purposes out of the income of the 
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school.” The only other provision re- 
lates to a matter in which many hon. 
Members take an interest—the teaching 
of music. For reasons which I have 
already stated, we cannot this year in- 
clude music among the special subjects ; 
but on every account we are most 
anxious to encourage its teaching, and 
we believe this can be best done by 
making it part of the school work in all 
elementary day schools, infant as well as 
others; and we have, therefore, included 
among the new Minutes a provision that, 
after the 3lst of March, 1872, the grant 
to day schools shall be reduced— 


Emigration— 


‘* By one shilling per scholar on the average 
number in attendance unless the Inspector be 
satisfied that vocal music is made a part of the 
ordinary course of instruction.” 


This provision must, of course, be laid 
on the Table of the House again at the 
beginning of next Session; but in the 
belief that it will be then approved by the 
House, we state now that it will be in- 
serted in the Code of next year, in order 
that managers may this year make ar- 
rangements for teaching singing in those 
comparatively few schools in which it is 
not already taught, and especially in 
order that the school boards may pro- 
vide for it in their new schools. By the 
end of this year we hope also to have 
arranged for inspection of music. 

Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE said, that 
under the Revised Code it was required 
that the alterations which might be made 
from year to year should be so specified 
that not only the House, but the country 
generally should be made acquainted 
with them, and he wished to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he is pre- 
pared to lay on the Table the new alte- 
rations proposed in such terms that hon. 
Members might see in what they con- 
sisted ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER replied that, 
as regarded the alterations made by the 
New as compared with the Revised Code, 
it would be quite impossible to explain 
them in the manner which the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Question seemed to indicate. 
To do so it would be necessary to print 
them in italics or in red letters, or to 
draw a line through every word of the 
Old Code. The modifications, however, 
were so. expressed that he thought no 
hon. Member or manager of a school 
would be in doubt as to their scope and 
meaning. 
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ARMY—COMMISSIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LEA asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether he is aware that a 
considerable number of Officers hold 
Commissions, other than honorary Com- 
missions, simultaneously in the various 
branches of the auxiliary forces; whe- 
ther he is aware that a considerable 
number of Officers on full pay, and 
borne on the strength of Infantry and 
Cavalry Regiments of the regular Army, 
also hold Commissions in the Yeomanry 
force ; if it is desirable, in the interest 
of the public service, that Officers, whe- 
ther Commanding Officers of corps or 
not, should hold more than one Commis- 
sion at a time, either in the regular 
Army or in the auxiliary forces; and, if 
it is his intention to put an end to the 
practice by calling upon such Officers to 
elect which force they will serve in, and 
to resign the Commissions they may 
hold in the other branches of the ser- 
vice ? 

Mr. CARDWELL replied, that it was 
intended, within a limited time, to make 
such provision that two commissions 
could not be held at the same time by 
one officer. 


NAVY—KEYHAM FACTORY.—QUESTION, 


Mr. J. D. LEWIS asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, If his attention 
has been called to the fact that the 
workmen at the Government Factory, 
Keyham, Devonport, are leaving their 
employment in large numbers, owing to 
the low rate of wages; and, if so, what 
course he proposes to adopt in order to 
keep up a sufficient supply of skilled 
labour in that establishment ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN replied, that no such 
representation had been made to the 
Admiralty. The superintendents of the 
dockyard, he might add, had been 
authorized to offer a higher rate of 
wages in those cases in which a supe- 
rior class of workmen were required. 


EMIGRATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. M. TORRENS asked the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther any replies to Earl Granville’s Cir- 
cular Despatch of the 14th February 
1870, regarding Emigration, have been 
received other than those from which 
certain fragments are quoted in the 
paper termed a Report from Sir Clinton 
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Murdoch to Sir Frederick Rogers of the 
5th August 1870, recently laid upon the 
Table; and when the Despatches on the 
subject referred to will be laid before 
this House ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, in reply, that the Report alluded 
to was made upon all the despatches 
then received, the pith of which it con- 
tained. But as he understood that some 
sort of promise of the production of the 
despatches had been made, and his hon. 
Friend desired to see them, they should 
be produced as soon as possible, together 
with two or three Papers subsequently 
received. 


Army 


FRANCE—STATE OF PARIS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GOLDSMID asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he has 
any information beyond that which has 
appeared in the morning papers to give 
the House, relative to the state of Paris ; 
and, whether it is true that the orders for 
the departure of the Prussian troops has 
been countermanded ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am under 
the impression that no information has 
arrived in London through the usual 
channels over and above that which ap- 
peared in the morning papers. I under- 
stand the hon. Gentleman’s Question, 
however, to refer to official information 
with respect to the state of Paris, and I 
have to inform him that we have no fur- 
ther information of that kind. I may say 
that Lord Lyons has been requested by 
the French Government to follow them 
to Versailles, leaving in Paris certain 
members of the Embassy. With regard 
to countermanding the departure of the 
Prussian troops we have no information. 


INIABITED HOUSE DUTY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MUNDELLA asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether offices 
and other business premises left in 
charge of a watchman and his wife are 
subject to the Inhabited House Duty ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, a house would not 
be liable to the duty under the circum- 
stances mentioned by the hon. Member. 


{Marcu 20, 1871} 
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SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 


ARMY RETIREMENT.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. TREVELYAN, in rising to move 
the following Resolution :— 


“That, in order to check the creation of vested 
interests which would have to be considered in 
arranging a sound and equitable system of retire- 
ment, no appointment should in future be made 
to honorary colonelcies,” 
said, that during the last six months no 
question had so deeply interested the 
country as a comparison of our own 
military arrangements with those of 
Prussia. It was constantly asked how 
she was able to produce results so great 
at so small a cost. In endeavouring to 
supply an answer to that question he 
would point out that Prussia had only 
150 generals for an Army of 300,000 
men. Of these 150 generals every one 
was on active service, having a definite 
duty always to perform, and continuing 
an active general only so long as he 
performed that duty. There’ were 13 
generals of districts, 28 generals of di- 
vision, 4 generals inspectors of cavalry, 
52 generals of infantry brigade, 27 gene- 
rals of cavalry brigade, 13 generals of 
artillery brigade; the total number, as 
he had stated, being 150, whose pay and 
allowances amounted to £100,000 a-year 
for an Army of 300,000. When any of 
those generals retired he went on the 
pension list, and there were 473 gene- 
rals on that list, at a cost of £120,000, 
or in other words, there were altogether 
623 generals in the Prussian service, the 
charge for whom was £220,000. Now, 
what was the state of the case in the 
English Army. We had on full-pay and 
receiving pay as colonels of regiments 
199 generals, on retired full-pay 177, on 
unattached or half-pay 204, or a total of 
580. It was very difficult, so delusive 
were the Estimates, to ascertain the exact 
cost of this staff of generals; but, as 
nearly as he could ascertain it, he found 
it to be as follows :—For those employed 
on Staff pay £25,000; for honorary colo- 
nelcies, £162,500; salaries, including 
those paid at the Horse Guards and 
under other heads, £15,000; full-pay of 
general officers, £72,800; distinguished 
services, £9,000; generals of Royal Ar- 
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tillery and Engineers, £36,000; and the 
unattached half-pay paid to officers of 
the rank of general, £51,000; making 
a total annual cost of £371,000. The 
result was that, while the Prussian Army 
on a peace establishment consisted of 
300,000 men, with 150 generals, or 1 
to every 2,000, our peace establishment 
consisted of 133,000 men, with 43 gene- 
rals employed on active service, or 1 
to every 3,300. Our expenditure, as com- 
pared to the Prussian expenditure, was 
as 5 to 3, and the service obtained from 
the generals was as 5 to 19. Hach gene- 
ral employed cost the Prussians £1,467, 
while in the English service each general 
employed cost £9,275, the active and re- 
tired being calculated in both cases. The 
real cause of the great expenditure upon 
this head in the British service was that 
there was no fixed establishment of gene- 
rals in proportion to the real wants of the 
service. In our immense list it was diffi- 
cult to say of a single officer whether he 
was an active or a retired servant of the 
public. Two great principles appeared 
to have been lost sight of, the one being 
that rank should always mean service, 
and that a man when promoted to the 
rank of general should, at the same time, 
be appointed to discharge a certain share 
of the duties distributed over a certain 
number of general officers. The next 
principle lost sight of was that every- 
body should be paid either in the shape 
of salary for what he was doing, or in 
the shape of a pension for what he had 
done. When unable to perform the func- 
tions of a general the officer holding that 
rank should be retired ona pension, which 
ought never to be increased or diminished. 
At present there were 839 colonels and 
lieutenant-colonels on our lists. It was 
said that the purchase system quickened 
promotion; but the youngest of those 
colonels would have from 20 to 25 years 
to wait before he could become a major 
general. Then there was a practice in 
operation of promoting to unattached 
rank on half-pay, so that some officers 
not only got a salary for doing nothing, 
but they actually received promotion 
while they were doing nothing. The 
Commander-in-Chief was not to blame 
in the matter, for he had no choice ; the 
Duke of Cambridge had himself stated 
that the immense unattached list had 
been greatly swelled in order to com- 
pensate poor officers who could not pur- 
chase promotion, while as to the richer 
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officers who could afford to purchase, 
the Duke of Wellington had distinctly 
defended the system, observing that as 
a man who reached the rank of colonel 
could not sell out, his money was sunk 
in the service, and would be lost to him- 
self and his family for ever. The Go- 
vernment had brought in a Bill to 
abolish purchase in the Army; but de- 
clined to name the amount of the retire- 
ment. He did not question the wisdom 
of this course; but maintained that, 
before proceeding further with that 
Purchase Bill the Government were 
bound to state whether they intended 
to utilize the present means of retire- 
ment. About £500,000 a-year went 
in retirement already, and one of the 
largest of the items which made up the 
sum was caused by these honorary colo- 
nelcies. The institution of these hon- 
orary colonelcies dated from the time 
when noblemen, attached to the Hano- 
verian dynasty, kept up regiments in 
the character of territorial magnates. 
The colonels of those regiments con- 
tracted to pay their men, and to supply 
them with clothing and equipment, on 
consideration of receiving a certain lump 
sum from the public Exchequer. Any 
person who had read Horace Walpole’s 
letters would be aware that some of those 
regiments were very nice jobs. In 1707 
the Army regulations, in rather clumsy 
language, stated— 


Retirement. 


‘The sole responsibility of the colonel for the 
pay and equipment of his regiment is the prin- 
ciple of military finance, who is held responsible 
in his fortune and his character for the discharge 
of his duty in providing the supplies of his regi- 
ment.” 

Now, he believed that the public opi- 
nion at present was tending towards the 
view that the military officer in command 
should be responsible for the finance and 
commissariat of his command; but he 
should have no pecuniary interest in the 
matter. His responsibility should be that 
of an administrator, not of a contractor. 
The colonel who received the lump sum 
from the Exchequer found it necessary 
to have an Army agent in London, and 
the men who were the present Army 
agents were simply the successors of 
those first agents who were the confi- 
dential men of the territorial magnates. 
The matter had been inquired into seve- 
ral times, and in 1854 Lord Herbert 
gave the colonels a fixed sum, but con- 
tinued their responsibility for the cloth- 
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ing; but in the next year that was taken 
away by Lord Palmerston, who left the 
colonelcies pure, unadulterated, and un- 
mitigated sinecures. In the bad early 
days there used to exist a system of re- 
warding public servants with pensions 
on the Civil List, and by sinecure ap- 
pointments; but there was now a regu- 
lated system of pensions in proportion 
to the length of service and amount of 
salary. ‘This equitable and impartial 
system had not penetrated to the Army. 
There were 10 colonels at £2,200 a-year, 
2 at £2,000 a-year each; 4 at £1,800 
each; 28 at £1,350; and the remainder 
at £1,000 each; the total cost—leaving 
aside the payments to colonels-command- 
ant of the Artillery and Engineers— 
being upwards of £160,000 a-year, and 
in many cases these colonelcies were 
far from being pensions in the right 
sense of the word. At least £25,000 or 
£26,000 a-year of the money was given 
in payment to officers who were now 
receiving salaries from the Crown. The 
Commander-in-Chief — and in all the 
cases he mentioned he wished to be un- 
derstood as speaking without the slight- 
est personal motive—received £4,000 


a-year and a colonelcy of £2,200; the 
Adjutant General had £2,000 a-year 
with a coloneley of £1,000; and the 
Military Secretary, whose office was a 
great abuse, would receive under the 
new arrangements £1,500 a-year in 
place of £2,000, and a coloneley of 


£1,000. Either the salaries of those 
officials were sufficient for the duties 
imposed upon them, or they were not. 
If they were sufficient there was no 
need for the colonelcies in addition, and 
if the salaries were insufficient they 
ought to be increased by being raised in 
amount, and not by the addition of 
colonelcies. The late First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Mr. Childers) had established 
a system of pensions in the Navy which 
had worked very well. That right hon. 
Gentleman had fixed the pensions of 
admirals at £850 per annum, of vice 
admirals at £725, and of rear admirals 
at £600; and these pensions had been 
sufficient to tempt 8 admirals out of 20, 
8 vice admirals out of 24, and 20 rear 
admirals out of 48 to accept retirement, 
reducing the list of admirals from 92 to 
58. Pensions on this scale, therefore, 
were fairly sufficient for men in that 
rank of life and that standard of ex- 
pense. 


{Marcu 20, 1871} 
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colonel-commandant received £994; the 
pay of a general officer was £600. The 
prizes for Marines were something over 
£700 a-year, and the ordinary prizes 
for other corps were £600 a-year; 700 
was, therefore, a fair average pension 
for a general officer. That was at the 
rate of twice or three times the sum 
consumed every year byone man. The 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Droitwich (Sir John Pakington) said 
the other evening— 

“ T desire to disclaim on my own part any de- 
fence of the system of honorary colonelcies, for I 
think the system is not a good one, and might 
very easily be improved.” —{3 Hansard, cciv. 1888.] 


That from the lips of the right hon. 
Gentleman, when translated into lan- 
guage used by Gentlemen below the 
Gangway, was that its history and origin 
proved it be an ancient and indefensible 
abuse of the first order. He might be 
allowed to state how he thought the 
establishment of generals should be 
constituted. At the very outside we 
should have 60 generals in active ser- 
vice. We did not want 40. In such an 
Army as ours even 60 generals could 
not be empoyed. We should have no 
supplementary generals; but when new 
duties arose an officer should be pro- 
moted for them, for, in administrative 
matters, one man appointed on promotion 
was worth two taken off the redundant 
list. Sixty generals at £1,000 a-year, 
consolidated pay and allowances, would 
be more than adequate for the whole 
service. Suppose there were 180 retired 
generals—and no one should be allowed 
to retire until he had had gone through 
the duties of a general—at the rate of 
£700 a-year, that would amount to 
£186,000 a-year, instead of £371,000. 
So that on the generals alone three- 
fourths of the money required for abo- 
lishing purchase would be saved. Now, 
in organization, if any good was to be 
done the matter should be taken in hand 
at once. He hoped, therefore, the Go- 
vernment would ascertain forthwith how 
many generals were really wanted, and 
then select those who by age and abili- 
ties ought to be on the active list, 
rigorously and in the most determined 
manner insisting that all the others 
should be considered retired. Nothing 
would give greater confidence to the 
country than that the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Cardwell) should come down 
to the House and say he found so many 
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generals could be saved, and that he 
would not employ one single man more. 
The House must be aware that a large 
number of general officers had sacrificed 
their regulation prices for a great many 
years to put themselves in a position 
eventually to succeed to these honorary 
colonelcies, and the course which ought 
to be taken with them was plain. There 
should be adopted, as at the Admiralty, 
a substantial system of pensions equal 
to the expectation each might have to 
an honorary coloneley. Each should 
succeed to a pension as an honorary 
coloneley fell vacant, and they should 
be allowed to commute their hopes for 
money down. These reforms would re- 
quire determination, and even audacity, 
but the occasion was no common one. 
It was necessary that Parliament and 
the Government should rise to it. Let 
them take the opportunity of abolishing 
purchase to arrange the active and retired 
list on a rational and economical basis. 
He hoped the Government would declare 
that the morbid growth which had accu- 
mulated around purchase for two centu- 
ries should cease, and the country would 
see them through it. He entreated the 


right hon. Gentleman to pause before 
he committed himself to the principle 
that it was better in the interests of the 
Exchequer and the public to tempt men 
into a service by distant, large, uncertain 
prizes, rather than by ascertained, well- 


regulated, and moderate pensions. If 
that were the opinion of the Cabinet they 
had better at once reverse the policy of 
the right hon. Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers), and establish 80 or 100 
post captaincies of £2,000 or £1,500 
a-year each, giving all the best of them 
to the Lords of the Admiralty. He 
hoped, to obviate the necessity for a 
Division, the right hon. Gentleman 
would assure the House that he would 
fix a working establishment of generals, 
and arrange a sound and equitable sys- 
tem of retirement, as an earnest to the 
country that he was going to deal in a 
searching and courageous spirit with 
our unmanageable and unintelligible 
Army expenditure. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving his Resolution. 
Mr. A. BROWN, in seconding the 
Motion, said, he would not follow his 
hon. Friend in the history he had given 
of these honorary colonelcies, which, no 
doubt, was both correct and concise. It 
was a great mistake to suppose, as he 
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had himself at one time imagined, that 
honorary colonelcies were given as the 
reward of distinguished services. In 
fact, in two instances honorary colonel- 
cies were held by officers who had not 
even war medals. The proper system 
was that rewards for distinguished ser- 
vice should come before the House in 
the shape of Votes in the Estimates, and 
not of appointment by the Horse Guards, 
over which the House had no control. 


Retirement. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in order to check the creation of vested inte- 
rests which would have to be considered in ar- 
ranging a sound and equitable system of retire- 
ment, no appointment should in future be made to 
the paid coloneley of a regiment which did not 
involve the active command of the regiment,”— 
(Mr. Trevelyan,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. CARDWELL: In addressing the 
House the other evening I stated that 
when the question of retirement came 
to be considered, there was a sum of 
more than £500,000 already paid in the 
form of retirement, which would have 
to enter into the consideration that would 
have to be given to the subject, and that 
of that sum a considerable amount was 
paid in honorary colonelcies. In many 
of the remarks of my hon. Friend I en- 
tirely agree; and I am not at all dis- 
posed, any more than the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir John Pakington) who 
preceded me in the office 1 have the 
honour to hold, to enter upon a defence 
of the system of honorary colonelcies. I 
quite agree in the doctrine that has been 
laid down that any payment of a sum of 
money which is received for the service 
of the State should have the form of 
either pay or pension ; and it is as a pen- 
sion that the payment to an honorary 
colonel should in general be regarded. 
It is the change of the ordinary pay 
of a general officer from a sum of not 
quite £500, toa sum, except in certain 
cases of larger amount, of £1,000. My 
hon. Friend who seconded the Motion 
said these honorary colonelcies were 
not given for distinguished service ; but 
that is certainly not according to my ex- 
perience, for I do not think that during 
the time I have had the honour to be in 
office a single appointment of this kind 
has been made in which the recipient 
has not been a very distinguished officer. 
There is, of course, something to be said 
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for not having a uniform scale of pen- 
sions and retirement, and for having the 
power of selection, so that distinguished 
and gallant service in the field may have 
its special reward. That, however, need 
not be accomplished by the particular 
mode which is now adopted; and it isa 
very fair subject for consideration, whe- 
ther that mode ought to be adopted, or 
whether there are not other and better 
modes which can be adopted for accom- 
plishing the same ends. I think it is 
also most desirable to consider whether 
the present scale of establishment of 
general officers is the scale which ought 
to be established, whether it is estab- 
lished on right principles, or whether, 
on the contrary, it would not be better 
to adopt the plan by which service as a 
general should be made the mode of 
arriving at the rank of general. The 
system of retirement is a subject of the 
greatest possible difficulty. It has been 
a great subject of consideration in the 
Navy; and when the purchase system is 
abolished it will beasubject of the greatest 
care and interest with regard to the Army. 
In times of peace, of the officers who 
constitute the officers of the Army a very 
large proportion—about one-sixth—will 
usually be over 60 years of age. It there- 
fore follows, as a matter of course, that 
in some mode or other you have to make 
a provision for those who have given 
you their youth, their strength, and the 
best portion of their life, and who have 
arrived at a period when they are no 
longer capable of active exertions, and 
when it is no longer suitable that they 
should be employed in the junior ranks 
of the service, and, of course, you have 
not, in the higher ranks of the ser- 
vice, anything like a sufficient number 
of offices to find occupation for them. 
Therefore, either by pension or retire- 
ment, or in some other way, you have 
to make provision for a large proportion 
of men in the service who are most ad- 
vanced in life. The present establish- 
ment of general officers was fixed after 
an inquiry by two Royal Commissions, 
the last of which reported about 12 years 
ago. My hon. Friend the Member for 
the Border Burghs wished that I should 
accomplish what is necessary in about 
two months; but I wish to do it well, 
upon sound principles, and in such a 
way as will give satisfaction to the House 
and to the service. In the first place, I 
think we had better dispose of the ques- 
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tion of purchase, because this matter is 
very much connected with the question. 
The truth is that when an officer arrives 
at a certain period of service—namely, 
when he holds the highest regimental 
commission—he is obliged to make his 
choice between one of two things. If 
he desires to realize the large sum of 
money which the regulation and the 
over-regulation prices produce, he must 
retire from the service by the sale of 
his commission ; if, on the other hand, 
he seeks to obtain the prizes of the pro- 
fession, which are given to general offi- 
cers, then he forfeits his money; and, 
as my hon. and gallant Friend the Mem- 
ber for Berkshire (Colonel Loyd Lindsay) 
told us the other evening, it is the best 
officers very often who forfeit their money. 
In dealing, then, with this whole ques- 
tion of rewards to general officers, it 
is absolutely necessary to consider the 
vested interests, not only of those who are 
now regimental officers, but the vested 
interests of those who, being general 
officers, have forfeited their money by 
avoiding the sale of their commissions, 
in the hope of obtaining a share in the 
rewards that are at present assigned to 
general officers. Now, when you are 
dealing liberally with the vested in- 
terests of those who are retiring by the 
sale of their commissions, it would be a 
misfortune and a mistake if you were 
to fail to do liberal justice also to those 
who have not availed themselves of the 
opportunity of selling their commissions, 
who have not retired, but who have gone 
on as general officers in the expectation 
of receiving the customary rewards of 
the service. Having, therefore, the same 
object in view as my hon. Friend, it 
appears to me that it would be prema- 
ture for the House to come to the pro- 
posed conclusion on the subject. The 
whole question is so large, and requires 
to be dealt with with so much care and 
circumspection, that I think it would be 
prudent in the House to keep its own 
hands free, and to leave the hands of 
the Government free for a thorough in- 
vestigation of the subject. I assure the 
hon. Member if I oppose his Motion it 
is not that I have the smallest desire to 
avoid going into the matter in the com- 
pletest manner possible; it is, on the 
contrary, because I desire that what is 
to be done shall be done with complete 
knowledge, and with the most complete 
regard for the interest of the public and 
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of the gallant officers concerned. On 
these grounds I recommend my hon. 
Friend not to press his Motion to a 
Division, and not to ask the House to 
commit itself on the subject. Bearing 
in mind that we are abolishing purchase, 
and that we are making the most liberal 
contribution for the purpose of dealing 
equitably with the interests of those who 
sell, we should be extremely careful not 
by any hasty measure to anticipate the 
conclusion at which we should arrive, 
or, in the smallest degree, to prejudice 
the interests of those who have not sold 
their commissions, but have waited in 
order to obtain the highest rank in their 
profession. 

Sr JOHN PAKINGTON : I very 
much agree with what has just fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War, for I think 
it would be premature, in the position in 
which we now stand, and considering 
the extensive plans that have been sub- 
mitted to us and the country, to commit 
the House to any decision on the subject 
raised by the hon. Member for the 
Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan). I 
cannot help hoping that the hon. Gen- 
tleman himself will be of opinion that 
there is sound reason in what has been 
urged by my right hon. Friend opposite. 
With regard to what has been said by 
the hon. Member for the Border Burghs, 
as to what ought to be our future estab- 
lishment of general officers, I am not 
disposed to say that the establishment 
does not require revision and reconsider- 
ation. But, on the other hand, I do not 
approve of independent Members of the 
House, by their own motion and their 
own will, presuming to prescribe what 
ought to be that establishment. That 
is exactly one of the duties which de- 
volve upon the Executive, which ought 
to propose to the House what is the 
establishment which the interests of the 
country require; and then it is for the 
House to exercise its judgment, and 
decide whether it concurs in the views 
of the Government. I am not inclined 
to follow the hon. Member for the Border 
Burghs, or the right hon. Gentleman, 
into the question of retirement. It is 
the largest and most difficult of the 
questions which must be considered by 
the House, in consequence of the plans 
which the Government have brought 
forward; and there can be no doubt that 
when we come to consider the proposal 
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of Her Majesty’s Government with re- 
gard to this retirement question, we 
shall have to consider the imposition 
upon the country of a very large addi- 
tion to the present cost of the British 
Army. I did not follow the statements 
of the hon. Gentleman quite accurately 
with regard to what his ideas were as 
to the cost of retirement which would be 
involved in the plans of the Govern. 
ment; and particularly I did not quite 
understand either his view, or the view 
of my right hon. Friend opposite, as to 
the large amount—TI think they said 
£500,000— which would be available 
hereafter towards the expense of retire- 
ment. I apprehend the hon. Gentleman 
to have referred in that statement to 
the present cost of honorary colonelcies. 
[Mr. Trevetyan: Yes.] But the cost 
of these honorary colonelcies is not the 
payment made to general officers. How- 
ever, that and every other form of ser- 
vice must be considered; and I am glad 
to hear from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State that which I think 
the House cannot call in question for a 
moment, that good faith must be ob- 
served with these gentlemen. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I think if the 
right hon. Baronet had attended to me 
he would have known that I went into 
the question, and showed how good 
faith ought to be observed. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: The hon. 
Gentleman did not go into it in any way 
to convince me that such a sum would 
be saved to the country, or available for 
the retirement which must come upon 
us. But the point most prominently 
brought forward by the hon. Member in 
his Motion and in his speech is, whether 
or not the system of honorary colonelcies 
should continue. There I am bound to 
say I do not agree in the opinion that 
they should continue. I have always 
thought that system an anomaly, and a 
most objectionable mode of paying for 
the services of officers. A senior officer 
is receiving what certainly must be re- 
garded, under the circumstances, as very 
limited compensation for his services and 
money. He is paid £450 a-year, and 
yet when a general officer who holds an 
honorary coloneley succeeds, he suddenly 
comes in for £1,000 a-year. That ought 
to be revised; and it is evident that the 
matter will not escape the notice of Her 
Majesty’s Government. But it would 
be premature to commit the House to 
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any decision upon the subject at present, 
and I trust the hon. Member will not 
ress his Motion. 

Sm JOHN TRELAWNY stated that 
when a late Government was in office, 
he moved for Returns in regard to hon- 
orary colonelcies, and the Returns were 
unopposed by General Peel; but when 
he (Sir John Trelawny) found that they 
would take three months’ labour of one 
clerk to prepare, he hesitated to cause 
so much expense. From that hour to 
this he had regretted his hesitation ; 
because, had such Returns been pre- 
sented, the House would have been able 
to see what services had been ren- 
dered by the officers who had received 
those high rewards. Before the Irish 
Church Bill was passed a Resolution was 
adopted by the House prohibiting the 
filling up of certain appointments be- 
coming vacant in the Church. This was 
an analogous case, for by delaying the 
filling up of honorary colonelcies they 
would pave the way for the reform in 
the Army which the Secretary of State 
was prepared to carry out. He did not 
agree in the view of the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir John Pakington), that 
Members below the Gangway were pre- 
sumptuous in bringing Motions of this 
kind before the House. It could hardly 
be presumptuous to protect the taxpayer, 
who, after all, counted for something. 
When he saw that right hon. Gentlemen 
on both sides of the Table were agreed 
in opposing such a Motion as that of the 
hon. Member for the Border Burghs, he 
was at once ‘‘ wide awake,”’ at once sus- 
pecting that there was an abuse some- 
where. He, therefore, was prepared to 
support his hon. Friend if he went to a 
Division. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH said, he had some 
difficulty in supporting the proposition 
for the abolition of purchase, because it 
was unaccompanied by any statement on 
the part of the Government as to the 
system which they intended to substitute 
for it. When the House was called upon 
to vote so many millions for the aboli- 
tion of purchase it ought to know what 
it was about to do. Returns which he 
had obtained, embracing the period from 
the Peace of 1815, up to the present time, 
showed the curious fact that the longer 
they remained at peace, the greater be- 
came the number of admirals, generals, 
and officers; whereas, one would natu- 
rally have expected an opposite result. 
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Tn 1815, at the close of a war of 22 years, 
we had 658 general officers. These were 
gradually diminished till, in 1850, there 
were only 326; but in 1870, after 55 
years of peace, they had increased to 
580. In 1815 we had 319 colonels and 
lieutenant-colonels; in 1870 the number 
had increased to 525 on full-pay, while 
the number on half-pay had increased 
from 57 in 1815 to 324 in 1870. In the 
Navy, at the close of the war, 1816, there 
were 242 admirals; these were reduced 
by 1846 to 153; but in 1870 the number 
had risen to 303. He hoped the Secre- 
tary of State for War would not press 
the House to vote for the abolition of 
purchase until he was prepared with a 
substitute for that system. He did not 
see why the changes proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman could not be made 
in two months as well as in two years. 
When they came to the details of organi- 
zation he had no doubt it would be found 
that many officers were inadequately 
paid. According to his opinion every 
man should be adequately paid, and he 
did not think that the present pay of 
officers would be, under the circum- 
stances of the new arrangements, such 
as they were entitled to receive. But 
the number of officers might be very 
much reduced, for we had nearly double 
the number in proportion to rank and 
file that was sufficient for the Prussian 
armies. Prussia had been held up as a 
nation that managed her military affairs 
better than other nations, and of that 
she had given good evidence in the late 
war. Why, then, should we have twice 
as many officers to the rank and file that 
Prussia had? Under these circumstances, 
he recommended the Secretary of State 
to review his determination. 

CotonEL STUART KNOX said, he 
hoped the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Treve- 
lyan) would force his Motion to a Divi- 
sion, because by that the House of 
Commons would show the hon. Member 
and the country that they valued the 
services of distinguished officers. Ap- 
pointments to honorary colonelcies were 
not worth £1,000, as the hon. Gentle- 
man represented ; for officers of the Line 
obtaining them had already £450 a-year, 
and, in some cases, £550, all of which 
was given up on obtaining the £1,000 
a-year, the pay of a colonel of a re- 
giment. The hon. Gentleman, while 
‘stumping ” the provinees, had received 
great ovations, and had not allowed any- 
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body to answer his speeches; and the 
consequence was that he now came down 
to the House and dictated to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government the mode in which 
they were to carry out this scheme. In- 
stead of merely puting a Motion before 
the House, the hon. Gentleman told the 
Government they must act within two 
months. The hon. Member had fallen 
into one or two inaccuracies. He had 
included in his list of generals a number 
of generals who had retired on full-pay. 
Most, if not all of them, never were 
generals at all. They were colonels who 
had been allowed to retire with the hon- 
orary rank of generals, and therefore 
their appointments had nothing to do 
with the real list of generals. ‘The hon. 
Gentleman said the Military Secretary 
always received his appointment in ad- 
dition to the colonelcy of a regiment. 
Now, to his (Colonel Stuart Knox’s) own 
knowledge, the present Military Secre- 
tary did not obtain the colonelcy of a 
regiment until the lapse of some years 
after he had received his appointment of 
Military Secretary; and therefore it was 
evident that both appointments were not 
necessary. He thanked the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War for having plainly stated that offi- 
cers who had decided not to sell their 
commissions were entitled to the appoint- 
ments under discussion; and he appealed 
to the right hon. Gentleman whether 
colonels who in the future did not sell, 
but went in under the new system to 
be generals, would not have the same 
right. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he could 
not accept any representations of his 
views on this question, unless they were 
expressed in the words he had himself 
used. 

Mr. WHITWELL observed that the 
hon. Member for the Border Burghs 
(Mr. Trevelyan) had distinctly laid down 
the principle that the vested interests of 
these officers must receive consideration. 
He (Mr. Whitwell) thoroughly approved 
the step taken by the Government to re- 
form the Army. He believed that the 
right hon. Gentleman had long con- 
sidered the necessity of reforming the 
Army, and that the Army Bill was not 
the product of a panic, but a measure 
which the right hon. Gentleman thought 
the interests of the country required. It 
would, in his opinion, be a great advan- 
tage if the list of generals were so mo- 
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dified that it should contain the names 
only of such as were fit to command an 
Army; or, in other words, that those 
only should remain on the active list in 
whom the country had confidence. He 
hoped that the Government would 
come to the conclusion that no more 
honorary colonelcies should be filled up. 

Masor GeneraL Sir PERCY HER- 
BERT said, the Return which had been 
presented to the House was calculated to 
mislead those who did not belong to the 
profession, and he wondered that neither 
of his gallant Friends on the Treasury 
Bench had risen to correct the error into 
which many hon. Members had natur- 
ally fallen. It was only right that when 
hon. Members took up a Return in good 
faith, and were misled by it, some of the 
military Members of the Government 
should setthem right. Many of the 150 
general officers who were described in 
the Return as having retired on full pay 
he apprehended to be regimental lieu- 
tenant-colonels, with the brevet rank of 
colonel, but who had retired on the full- 
pay of the lower rank, the step of hon- 
orary rank as general officers having 
been given in order to induce them to 
retire from the service upon the smaller 
rate of pay. 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 204; Noes 
111: Majority 93. 

Main Question proposed, “That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


ARMY—PROMOTION BY SELECTION. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. STAPLETON rose to call atten- 
tion to the difficulty of selecting Officers 
for regimental promotion through the 
Horse Guards in such a manner as to 
give general satisfaction, and to the ad- 
vantage which might be derived from 
the examination of Lieutenants and 
Captains in the order in which they 
might offer themselves, with a view to 
their promotion from lists so constituted. 
He heartily supported Her Majesty’s 
Government in their endeavour to abo- 
lish the system of purchase in the Army ; 
but he was afraid that, if the system of 
promotion by selection were adopted in 
its place, a greater evil would be treated 
than that which it was sought to get 
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rid of. Very strong objections existed 
throughout the country to the adoption 
of the system of promotion by selection, 
as calculated to induce young officers to 
depend rather upon the favour of their su- 
periors, and even upon influence brought 
to bear upon Ministers, than upon ren- 
dering themselves fit for promotion. Sir 
John Burgoyne, in his letter, which had 
recently been published, expressed his 
opinion that it was a fallacy to suppose 
that the best men in the Army would be 
selected for promotion, and he added 
that the performance of regimental du- 
ties in time of peace afforded no criterion 
for estimating the qualities of an officer, 
so as to justify the supersession of the 
senior officer by the junior. The right 
hon. Member for Droitwich (Sir John 
Pakington) had also shown that the sys- 
tem of selection would not work well, 
arguing from his experience in the Ad- 
miralty. He (Mr. Stapleton) would go 
further in his opinion; selection in the 
Navy had not caused the best men to 
come to the top. He could not, other- 
wise, account for the fact that there 
had been fewer men who had attained 
distinction in the Navy than in the 
Army; although the education of mid- 
shipmen had been cared for when that 
of ensigns was not. They had, no 
doubt, been passed over in consequence 
of a system of favouritism. They had 
been told that they should follow the 
system of the Austrian, French, and 
Prussian Armies. The Austrian Army, 
however, had suffered two defeats, and 
the Government was employed re-or- 
ganizing it. As to the French Army he 
would say nothing. In Colonel Stofell’s 
report on the Prussian Army, which ap- 
peared lately in Zhe Times, it was stated 
that— 

“In order to appreciate properly the advan- 
tages offered to Staff officers, it must be remem- 
bered that promotion in the Prussian Army is by 
seniority. The King has the power to promote 
an officer at pleasure, but he seldom makes use of 
this prerogative, and, as the proportion of officers 
80 promoted does not exceed a thirtieth or a 
fortieth of the whole, it may be said that promo- 
tion goes by seniority.” 

In the face of that, it could not be said 
that promotion in the Prussian Army 
was by selection. He was not advocating 
a system of mere seniority, because they 
must have a principle of promotion that 
would enable young men to rise over the 
heads of those older than themselves. 
The plan he proposed might be described 
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as seniority tempered by examination, 
or selection guided by examination. And 
here he would again refer to the Prus- 
sian Army. Colonel Stofell, in his report, 
went on to say— 

“ Officers, however, on the general Staff of the 
Army gain, on the average, from seven to eight 
years’ advantage.” 

And how did they get on the general 
Staff? Colonel Stofell said— 

“Every lieutenant, to whatever arm of the 
service he might belong, can,’ after he has served 
three years with his regiment, present himself for 
entrance to the War Academy in Berlin. ‘Ihis is 
a school of higher military instruction, unequailed 
by any in Europe, not only in regard to the merits 
of its teachers, but also in respect of the nature 
and extent of the studies.” 


He begged the House to observe that 
there was no selection here; that every 
lieutenant was at liberty to present him- 
self. Colonel Stofell also described the 
programme of the studies pursued in that 
institution, and then proceeded— 

“ After a searching examination, for which, on 
the average, about 120 present themselves, 40 
lieutenants enter this Academy yearly, all witha 
greater or less desire to qualify for the Staff. The 
course of study lasts three years, commencing on 
the Ist of October. The first year’s course lasts 
nine months, after which the officers return for 
three months (the Ist of July to the Ist of Oc- 
tober) to their respective regiments, to take part 
in the autumn maneuvres...... After three 
years all the lieutenants are sent back to their 
regiments without any final examination or class 
list. ‘The professors and the director of the Aca- 
demy report to General von Moltke those who 
have shown themselves to be the most able and 
zealous. Twelve of these are chosen, taking 
care that among them are officers of each of the 
three arms (Infantry, Cavalry, and Artillery), 
and in the course of the year following their 
departure from the Academy each one is sent 
for six or nine months to a regiment of another 
branch of the service.” 

There, it might be said, there was some- 
thing like selection; yet the selection 
was not arbitrary, but was guided by 
careful examinations. After those gen- 
tlemen were actually sent to the Army, 
they had to make reports on what they 
had seen. Their names were concealed 
under seal, and their further promo- 
tion depended on the result of the con- 
siderations of those reports. Now, in 
our Army we already had the system 
of examination. Every subaltern un- 
derwent an examination before he be- 
came captain; and if they wished to 
promote the ablest officers without ex- 
citing jealousies let officers’ names be 
placed on a list for promotion according 
to the order in which they passed an 
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examination, which ought to be rendered 
as comprehensive as possible. Itshould 
include things military and things gene- 
ral. It should even include what Pro- 
fessor Huxley described as physical in- 
struction. Each officer should be allowed 
to tender himself for examination as 
soon as he considered himself ready. 
He did not say, however, the examina- 
tion should be a severe one, except in 
the higher grades. There were as many 
captains as lieutenants, therefore the 
first examination might be one which all 
could pass in time. The abler men would 
have this advantage—that they would 
get on quicker because they would be 
sooner ready. But as the number of field 
officers was less than that of captain, 
the second examination should be made 
severer, so as only to let through as many 
aswere required. This examination might 
include field operations, for which the 


camps of instruction would afford an op-* 


portunity. The hon. Member also quoted 
the opinion of Sir John Burgoyne that 
the alleged necessity of preventing a 
recurrence to the system of purchase by 
private arrangements between officers 
could not justify the adoption of the 
system of selection proposed by the Go- 
vernment. He agreed with several Mem- 
bers of that House, as well as with Sir 
John Burgoyne, in thinking that the 
bonus system, as it was called, was not 
so great an evil as the Government sup- 
posed. He also thought that there were 
other provisions in the Government 
scheme of Army Reform—as the en- 
forcement of the five years’ rule in the 
case of field officers—majors as well as 
colonels—which would prevent the pos- 
sibility of its growing up in an aggra- 
vated form. Officers would not give 
large sums to buy out superior officers, 
who must retire anyhow in a few years. 

Coronet SYKES, speaking from many 
years’ experience, and from circumstances 
which had come to his own knowledge, 
held that the system of purchase was 
injurious both to the individual officer 
and to the public interests. A man 
might spend a fortune before arriving 
at the rank of major or lieutenant- 
colonel, and having probably a family to 
provide for would be obliged to quit the 
Army by the chance of death, when he 
would lose every shilling he had in- 
vested, at the very time when, from 
his experience in different parts of the 
world, and his military qualifications, his 
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services would be most valuable to the 
country. He therefore entirely approved 
that portion of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
scheme which dealt with the abolition 
of purchase; but his opinion was very 
different with regard to the principle of 
selection for promotion. His right hon, 
Friend the Secretary for War said they 
would not be able to get on without 
selected officers ; but did his right hon. 
Friend mean that he would have to select 
a subaltern from some other regiment 
when a subaltern’s vacancy occurred, or 
when a captain’s occurred, that he would 
have to select a captain from some other 
regiment, and the same with regard to 
the other officers? That would be en- 
tirely subversive of regimental organiza- 
tion and of discipline. Let his right 
hon. Friend look to the Indian Armies, 
Not one of the 5,000 officers in the Armies 
of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay rose by 
selection; eaeh rose in his regiment. 
They entered in the regiment as ensigns, 
and were promoted to be captains, from 
captains they became majors, and the 
whole majors and lieutenant-colonels 
were thrown into seniority tests in their 
respective armies, and were promoted 
by seniority. Why should not the same 
principle be adopted in England? It 
had worked well in India for 67 years, 
and he himself had risen in that manner 
in his own regiment without favouritism. 
The system had produced men of ability 
in India, and history recited hundreds of 
illustrations. The present Commander- 
in-Chief in India was one of those very 
men, and had been educated at the East 
India Company’s Military Seminary at 
Addiscombe. Unfortunately, since the 
destruction of the Indian Army by its 
conversion into Irregulars, a system of 
selection had prevailed ; that was to say, 
the 22 officers who had formerly be- 
longed to a regiment, and who had risen 
as he (Colonel Sykes) rose, were now 
reduced to six officers, and they were 
selected, and, unhappily, were not neces- 
sarily appointed to the regiments in 
which they had risen. And what did 
the men in the ranks say in consequence? 
They said—‘‘ Our father and mother are 
gone, and officers are put to command 
us whom we have never heard of before, 
whom we do not know, and with whom 
we have no sympathy whatever.’”’ Did 
the right hon. Gentleman mean tosay that 
a regimental system could be obtained 
in regiments in which officers were fre- 
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quently changed? How could officers 
become acquainted with their men—how 
could any sympathy exist between them 
and the men, with whom they did not 
stay more than three or four years? 
The system of selection had caused great 
dissatisfaction among European officers 
in India, and disgust amongst the Na- 
tive troops; and he (Colonel Sykes) 
trusted, in case the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for War applied the prin- 
ciple to the British Army at large, suf- 
ficient securities against favouritism 
should be provided. 

Mr. G. B. GREGORY could not but 
say that the principle of selection, as 
applied to the officers of the Army, was 
open to very great objection, and not- 
withstanding all that was said in the 
course of the debate last week, he had 
not heard anything fall from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government which removed that 
objection. If the system of purchase 
was abolished, what was there to fall 
back upon? It must be the principle of 
seniority; and if that was to be the 
principle of promotion, the great ques- 
tion again arose—‘‘ What are we to pay 
ten millions of public money for?” He 
acknowledged that the principle of pur- 
chase was an anomalous one, and that it 
might be desirable to get rid of it. But 
there was another matter about which 
he had very grave doubts, and that was 
with respect to over-regulation prices. 
If they were to admit the principle of 
seniority—and he believed they would be 
compelled to admit it—he could see no 
reason whatever for getting rid of over- 
regulation prices. By getting rid of the 
purchase system they would give to the 
War Office, or Secretary of State, or 
Horse Guards, greater power of stopping 
improper promotion in regiments, which 
was a very proper thing, as no young 
man not thoroughly qualified ought to 
rise to higher posts in his regiment; but 
in dealing with over-regulation prices, he 
thought it would be desirable that Her 
Majesty’s Government should consider 
the suggestions which had been thrown 
out by the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Muntz) in the course of the 
debate; and there was, in his opinion, 
another practical difficulty in connection 
with that subject. Do what they would, 


they would not be able to get rid of over- 
regulation prices, which he believed ex- 
isted, in some shape or other, in branches 
of the service in which there was no 
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purchase system. He most earnestly 
entreated the Government to re-consider 
the subject. 

Mr. M. T. BASS expressed a hope 
that Government would not proceed with 
the manufacture of the Martini-Henry 
rifle without giving Parliament an op- 
portunity of considering its merits or 
defects. 

Str HENRY STORKS stated that the 
Committee which had been deputed to 
consider and Report upon the merits of 
breech-loading rifles had protracted its 
sitting over a long period in order that 
the inquiry might be prosecuted to the 
utmost. Their Report had been, at the 
instance of the Secretary of State for 
War, referred to the Council of Ord- 
nance, which would probably meet in 
the course of the week to consider and 
advise his right hon. Friend upon the 
subject ; but, as he had previously stated, 
every opportunity would be given to 
Parliament to express its opinion on the 
decision arrived at. The Martini-Henry 
rifle had been adopted, and the neces- 
sary steps would be taken to bring that 
arm into the service. 

Srr JOHN HAY gathered from what 
had been said that no investigation on 
other arms not already reported on would 
bemade. Unfortunately, the Committee, 
to whose Report reference had been 
made, was appointed beforethe Westley- 
Richards-Henry, which he had used him- 
self with much satisfaction, had been 
issued. The Soper, also, had not been 
before the Committee; he wished to 
know, therefore, whether those two arms 
would be examined by the Committee, 
or whether it was a foregone conclusion 
that the Martini-Henry was to be the 
arm of the service, notwithstanding 
many hon. Members believed other arms 
were superior to it. 

Lorp ELCHO, as a Member of the 
Committee, said, he would reserve any- 
thing he had to say upon the subject 
until the Report was before the House, 
and hoped his hon. and gallant Friend 
would do the same. 

Viscount BURY said, that the cha- 
racter of the discussion had now drifted 
into one upon the value of arms. The 
question was, whether the present was a 
fitting opportunity for going’ into a dis- 
cussion upon the question raised by his 
hon. and gallant Friend? He (Viscount 
Bury) thought that the Motion of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Stapleton), if adopted; 
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would strike at the very root of the regi- 
mental system. He wished to guard 
himself against the view ofits being sup- 
posed that he sympathized with his hon. 
and gallant Friend. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, that if the prin- 
ciple of selection was to be adopted, he 
thought they might borrow a hint from 
the sister service, where it was required 
that a record of experience and observa- 
tion should be kept. He thought that, 
if a similar rule were adopted in the 
military service, it would prove very 
valuable. 

CotoneL STUART KNOX inquired 
why it was that the recruits in the Irish 
Militia had not been supplied with the 
breech-loader ? 

Mr. CARDWELL, in reply to the last 
question, stated that though great efforts 
had been made by the Government for 
the supply of the most effective weapons, 
they had not yet been able to overtake 
the arrears. The Artillery were trained 
to the use of big guns, and there- 
fore the preference had been shown to 
those whose weapon was the rifle; but 
he was in hopes that before long they 
would be supplied with the breech- 
loader—but such was the power of in- 
vention, that scarcely had they spent a 
large sum of money upon one implement 
before they were called upon to incur a 
fresh expenditure. The Report of the 
Committee which had been referred to 
was about to be printed, and would soon 
be in the hands of hon. Members, who 
would have full opportunity of consider- 
ing it before being asked to vote money 
for the Martini-Henry rifle. As regarded 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Ber- 
wick (Mr. Stapleton), if he understood 
him rightly, his proposal would break 
up the regimental system altogether ; it 
would apparently combine all the dis- 
advantages of other systems without 
securing the best man for the first place. 
The system which prevailed in Prussia 
was that of seniority tempered by selec- 
tion. He contended that any system of 
selection might be described as a system 
of seniority tempered by selection, be- 
cause in all cases there would be an un- 
willingness to pass anyone over who 
would be entitled to promotion by se- 
niority except for very good and sufficient 
reasons. While, therefore, in every 
branch of the service they felt bound to 
insist upon promotion by selection in 
order that merit might be rewarded, 
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and also that the growth of anew system 
of purchase might be prevented, that 
system of selection was intended to be 
exercised with a due regard to regimental 
considerations, and those considerations 
would naturally prevail more frequently 
in the lower than in the higher ranks 
of the service, inasmuch as in the higher 
ranks conspicuous merit would be more 
easily recognized. He was very much 
discouraged from going back to the old 
Indian system, as desired by his hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
Aberdeen (Colonel Sykes), because the 
Royal Commission upon Purchase, which 
had gone into that question at great 
length, had expressed a very decided 
opinion against its adoption. He had 
no doubt that the excellent suggestion 
made by the hon. Member for North- 
umberland (Mr. Liddell) would receive 
attention at the hands of the eminent 
men who were now preparing the rules 
by which the system of selection should 
be guided. He believed they would be 
able to establish such a system of selec- 
tion in the British Army as would give 
great satisfaction to those who believed 
that their merit would secure their selec- 
tion for promotion. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, he 
would be glad to hear when the Report 
would be presented. 

CotoneL SYKES desired to know 
whether promotions to the rank of major 
would be made regimentally or not? 

Mr. CARDWELL repeated that due 
regard would be paid to regimental con- 
siderations; but that promotion by selec- 
tion would be adopted throughout the 
service. 

Mr. MUNDELLA, in appealing to 
the right hon. Gentleman not to press 
the Army Estimates that evening—the 
largest which had been proposed since 
the Battle of Waterloo—would move the 
adjournment of the debate, with a view 
to putting himself in Order. It was 
highly desirable that these Estimates 
should be discussed generally before the 
House went into Committee of Supply, 
and as the forms of the House would 
preclude his taking the sense of the 
House that evening upon the Motion 
which he had placed on the Paper, he 
would ask the Government to postpone 
the subject, in deference to the wishes 
of many in that House, and the feeling, 
as he believed, of the great majority in 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Mundella.) 


Mr. CARDWELL desired in every 
possible way to consult the convenience 
of hon. Members; but something also 
was due to the public service. The 
Mutiny Bill must shortly be passed, and 
financial matters required consideration, 
so that he feared he could not consent to 
the adjournment of the debate. 

CotonEL NORTH desired to learn 
whether his right hon. Friend purposed 
making a statement on going into Com- 
mittee on the Estimates. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he had al- 
ready made his statement. 

Mr. CANDLISH trusted that the Go- 
vernment would give an opportunity for 
the full discussion of the Motion of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Mundella). If the Government 
assented to the adjournment the night 
would not be lost, for there were several 
important measures—the Scotch Educa- 
tion Bill among them—on the Paper for 
that evening. 

Mr. PEASE joined in the appeal for 
postponement, in order that the hon. 
Member for Sheffield might be placed 
in the position he would have occupied 
if the hon. Member for the Border 
Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) had not pressed 
his Motion to a Division. 

CotoneL SYKES would inquire whe- 
ther the hon. Member for Sheffield would 
not be able to bring his Motion forward 
when the numbers came to be proposed 
in Committee. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that was no 
doubt the case; but it would not be 
equally satisfactory to Gentlemen who, 
having a subject of great importance to 
urge upon the attention of the House, 
would rather make the declaration of 
their sentiments in a manner which 
would seem consistent with the Motion 
they were supporting. It was, however, 
necessary that the Mutiny Bill should 
be passed, and that on Thursday at the 
latest Votes should be taken on these 
Estimates. Nothing could be more in- 
vidious than an attempt on the part of 
the Government to limit a debate on the 
question of public expenditure. If they 
went on that night they would have two 
nights available; but if they postponed 
the further consideration of the Army 
Estimates till Thursday, they would be 
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in the position of being compelled to 
press for a Vote. If, therefore, they 
felt that indulgence would be shown 
them on Thursday they would be ready 
to accede to the suggestion of the hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. HUNT was somewhat surprised 
at the announcement just made by the 
right hon. Gentleman, when he remem- 
bered what recently took place with re- 
ference to the Army Regulation Bill. 
His right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
Opposition said he wished to address the 
House on the subject; but the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment took the very unusual course 
of trying to close the debate that night, 
and the reason he gave was that the 
interests of the public service would not 
allow a longer time for the discussion. 
[Mr. Guapstone said, that was on the 
question of an Amendment.] The right 
hon. Gentleman said it was necessary to 
pursue the subject, and that, if the neces- 
sary progress were not made, it would 
be necessary to have a Morning Sitting 
on Saturday. But now they were told 
that it was not necessary to take their 
Votes that night, but that they might 
be taken on Thursday. It might be 
that the Division which had been taken 
that evening had added force to the re- 
monstrance from below the Gangway 
to which the right hon. Gentleman had 
yielded. 

CotoneL STUART KNOX regretted 
to find the Government giving way upon 
such an important question to so small a 
minority, because when they should find 
themselves deserted by his friends below 
the Gangway they would, no doubt, look 
for support from the Opposition side of 
the House in furtherance of the Public 
Business. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: What I stated 
explicitly to the House was, that this 
was the latest night on which it would 
be practicable for us to take the Civil 
Supplementary Estimates, and _ that 
Thursday night was the night on which 
it would be necessary to take the Army 
Estimates. 

CotoneL NORTH said, that when he 
moved the adjournment of the debate 
last week it was distinctly intimated on 
the part of the Government that pressure 
was necessary to get through with the 
business. Hon. Members had come 
down prepared to discuss the Army 
Estimates, and it was unfair to them 
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that these should now be ponigones 
merely at the instance of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield, who could make any 
observations which he desired to offer 
just as well that evening as on a future 
occasion. 

Lorp GARLIES wished to know whe- 
ther the suggestion which had been 
thrown out as proceeding with the Scotch 
Education Bill was to be acted upon. 
In the absence of the majority of the 
Scotch Members, he should certainly 
oppose any such proceeding. 

Masor Geverat Srr PERCY HER- 
BERT should like to know from the 
Secretary for War, Whether, in the 
event of the Estimates coming on upon 
Thursday, he would undertake not to 
ask for more than the first Vote, which 
was really the only one of importance ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: The first Vote is, 
of course, the most important. There 
are, however, several smaller Votes, if 
the House was willing to go into them 
afterwards, which might be taken with 
advantage. 

Mr. CRAUFURD pressed for a dis- 
tinct answer to the question whether the 
Scotch Education Bill was to be taken. 
Not a quarter of an hour ago he had 
been assured by the Lord Advocate that 
there was not a chance of its coming on. 
He wished, therefore, to know whether 
it was to be taken, and, if so, at what 
hour, that hon. Gentlemen might be in 
their places. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would not force on the Scotch 
Education Bill in the absence of many 
Gentlemen who took a strong interest in 
the question. Everybody supposed that 
the Military Estimates would have occu- 
pied at least until 12 o’clock; and, in 
the absence of Scotch Members, it was 
impossible that justice could be done to 
the education question. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK said, that as 
nobody upon the Government Benches 
seemed prepared to address the House, 
perhaps he might be allowed to do so. 
A good deal had been heard of dual 
government in the Army; but now they 
had attained to dual government of the 
House of Commons. On a former occa- 
sion he had asserted that the real power 
and actual government of the country 
was to be found below the Gangway, 
on the Ministerial side, and now they 
had a literally good proof of the ac- 
curacy of this statement. For the 
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last few days hon. Gentlemen on the 
opposite side of the House had been 
making ineffectual appeals to the Go- 
vernment for liberty to express their 
opinions on one of the most important 
questions that could engage the atten- 
tion of Parliament; but every possible 
obstacle had been thrown in their way, 
The moment, however, that a similar 
request proceeded from below the Gang- 
way the Government at once gave way, 
and the whole Business of the House 
was thrown into confusion. In future, 
whenever he wished to put a Question in 
the House as to the conduct of Public 
Business, he should address himself, not 
to the Government Bench, but to hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that the reason 
the opinions of Gentlemen below the 
Gangway obtained so much weight was 
because they represented the views of 
the advanced section of the Liberal 
party, which often became the dominant 
public opinion in the country. He 
thought it would have been a most 
unfortunate thing if the Government 
had persisted in bringing on the Army 
Estimates, involving a large expendi- 
ture of public money without an oppor- 
tunity being afforded to representatives of 
large constituencies of making known the 
feelings of those whom they represented. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he thought it 
desirable the House should have an op- 
portunity of pronouncing an opinion on 
the proposal for such a large expendi- 
ture onourArmy. Looking at the state 
of countries on the Continent, it appeared 
to him that the Government were going 
to legislate in a state of panic. They 
had at one time inconsiderably reduced 
our forces, and now they proposed to 
proceed in another direction by increas- 
ing our Army without any valid reason 
whatever. 

Mr. LEATHAM said, he was not in 
the House when the arrangement was 
come to between the hon. Member for 
Sheffield and the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government. Had 
he been he should certainly have pro- 
tested against it, as he himself had a 
Motion upon the Paper on going into 
Committee of Supply. 

Mr. DALGLISH joined in the hope 
which had been already expressed, that 
in the absence of other Scotch Members 
the Scotch Education Bill would not be 
forced on. 
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Mr. GILPIN believed that the con- 
cession made by the Government to the 
hon. Member for Sheffield would facili- 
tate the discussion upon Thursday night. 
He himself should now be willing to 
stop till any hour on that night to en- 
able the Government to obtain such 
Votes as they required. 

Mr. M. CHAMBERS said, the House 
would hereafter be placed in a great 
difficulty by the qualified concession 
made by the Prime Minister. The 
Gentlemen who were now anxious for 
postponement were the very Gentlemen 
who contended that the subject ought 
to be thoroughly discussed. An hon. 
Member had just declared his willing- 
ness to stay till any hour in the morning 
rather than put the Government to any 
inconvenience. It was not the Govern- 
ment, however, who would be put to 
inconvenience, but the private Members, 
who would have to choose between sup- 
pressing their own views altogether or 
putting them forward in an incomplete 
and unsatisfactory manner. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen who were opposed to an increase 
of our forces might bring the subject 
forward when the Army Estimates came 
on for discussion. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
wished, in order to prevent any misap- 

rehension, to state that many Members 
Solow the Gangway were determined 
that the Vote for increasing the Army 
by 20,000 men should be fully discussed. 
They strongly objected to that increase. 

Lorp ELCHO said, the same objec- 
tion was felt as regarded the increase of 
10,000 men. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I regret that the 
Government have so unexpectedly ar- 
rived at this decision, because I feel 
anxious that the Business of the House 
should be proceeded with. It seems to 
me that decision is inconsistent with the 
declaration made on a previous occasion 
with reference to another debate. Of 
course, different interpretations may be 
placed on that declaration ; but there 
are certain rules to which both sides of 
the House have agreed, and which we 
ought to observe, so far as possible, for 
the sake of public convenience. I con- 
fess I cannot understand why, because a 
Division has been taken by an hon. 
Gentleman below the Gangway—and I 
do not doubt at all the propriety of his 
Division to-night—we should be totally 
regardless of the rules we have laid 
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down for the conduct of the Business of 
this House. If another hon. Gentleman 
finds himself prevented in consequence 
of that Division from taking the opinion 
of the House, I do not see why an ex- 
ception should be made in his favour by 
the Leader of this House. I want to 
know in what case and in what instance 
an hon. Gentleman may not rise and 
make his appeal to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government, 
who has the supreme control of the con- 
duct of the Business of the House, with 
the same force and right as the hon. 
Member for Sheffield? If so, what is 
the use of all our rules? No doubt the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Sheffield was very interesting 
and important; but he was precluded 
from asking the opinion of the House 
upon it by the rules which have been 
established for our convenience. The 
question he meant to have brought for- 
ward could have been brought forward 
by another hon. Gentleman on a distinct 
Vote in Committee of Supply, when we 
should have had a complete opportunity 
of discussing the subject. I must enter 
my protest against the course of pro- 
ceeding adopted by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman is a great purist in matters 
of this kind. No person weighs the 
value of the time of this House with 
such scrupulous exactitude as the right 
hon. Gentleman. To-day we have re- 
turned to the House, after the labours 
of the past week, with our energies in- 
vigorated, and in expectation of doing a 
good stroke of business, when we find 
that, in deference to the morbid sen- 
sibility of the hon. Member for Shef- 
field, who, no doubt, takes a leading 
part in the affairs of this House and 
of this country, leads him to make this 
extravagant yet successful appeal to 
the consideration of the Government, 
although his experience in this House 
scarcely warrants him in doing so. 
Really, what chance have we of carry- 
ing on the business of the country, 
and of making in the course of the Ses- 
sion that progress which no one so much 
desires as the First Minister, if we pro- 
ceed in this way? Here is a night 
wasted in the most capricious manner. 
We might have gone into Committee 
and had the question of the diminution 
of the cost of the Army brought for- 
ward by the hon. Member for Hudders- 
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field (Mr. Leatham), so that the whole 
subject might have been amply discussed 
this evening. I am totally at a loss to 
comprehend the sort of coma in which, 
after ten minutes’ absence, I find the 
House of Commons. It seems to me 
to be symptomatic of a dangerous state 
of things. We have before us a Ses- 
sion of business requiring such an amount 
of energy that we almost look at it with 
a feeling of despair. I trust that the 
right hon. Gentleman will re-consider the 
matter, and after a confidential com- 
munication with his hon. Friend the 
Member for Sheffield we shall regain 
our common sense, and proceed with the 
business of the country. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I will take the liberty of re- 
minding the House that the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Sheffield is one of 
which the appropriateness under existing 
circumstances cannot be denied by any- 
body. We are unfortunately, and I say 
it with regret, asking for a very large 
increase of the Estimates. Now, so long 
as we have Motions on going into Com- 
mittee of Supply, I doubt whether there 
ean be found any more legitimate sub- 
ject for bringing before the House by 
those who dissent from such an increase. 
The hon. Member’s Motion, I appre- 
hend, could not be made in Committee 
of Supply at all. It is, therefore, most 
reasonable on his part to make an appeal 
to the Government; and it would be 
most unreasonable on ours if we availed 
ourselves of a technical difficulty to pre- 
vent him from bringing the subject for- 
ward. It is, no doubt, very clever for the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) to al- 
lude only to the hon. Member for Shef- 
field; but, in point of fact, a large num- 
ber of Members of this House are de- 
sirous to express their opinions on the 
Motion. I can imagine no question 
which they have a better right to discuss, 
and the Government are bound to facili- 
tate the discussion by every means in 
their power. We should have liked very 
much indeed to go on with the Esti- 
mates; but it would not be right, when 
a large number of Members wish to raise 
a question which it is their duty to de- 
cide, as to whether there shall be an 
increase in the military strength of the 
nation, to take advantage of a technical 
difficulty in order to shut them out from 
the debate. We are confident we can 


Mr. Disraeli 
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rely on the moderation and good sense 
of hon. Members, and we feel assured 
that, if the Government meet their 
wishes, they will not let the public ser. 
vice suffer by preventing the Votes 
from being taken when the proper time 
arrives. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH pointed out 
that there was no absolute necessity for 
passing the Vote for Men on Thursday. 
That could not be done till the last Vote 
for the Navy had been taken. 

Mr. ORR-EWING said, he hoped the 
Lord Advocate would give the House an 
assurance that the Scotch Education Bill 
would not be brought on to-night ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, every 
hon. Member had the same means he 
himself possessed of calculating the 
probability of the Bill getting into Com- 
mittee before Easter. He should cer- 
tainly lose no opportunity of pressing it 
forward; but he would not bring it on 
this evening after 11 o’clock. If to-night, 
or on any other night, a chance should 
arise of bringing it forward, he should 
make a point of being in his place, in 
order to take the measure into Commit- 
tee. He was authorized to say that his 
right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Government had never expressed him- 
self to any other effect than this. 

Mr. M‘LAREN protested against the 
Scotch Bill being forced on when hon. 
Members from that country had not had 
an opportunity of expressing their opi- 
nions upon the second reading. If it 
had been an Irish Bill provision would 
have been at once made for it; but 
everything connected with Scotland was 
shunted to make way for something that 
was considered more important. This 
was the state of things, when the people 
of Scotland paid at the rate of double 
the amount of taxation which the people 
in Ireland paid. 

Mr. GORDON said, he felt it his duty 
to do what he could to protect those hon. 
Members who had not had an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their opinion upon 
the second reading, though he felt that 
he owed no apology for having occupied 
so long a time on the previous occasion. 
It was not his fault that the Government 
had limited the time for the discussion 
in order to deal with Irish matters. 
It was then stated that further opportu- 
nity for debate on the Bill would occur 
on the Motion that the Speaker leave the 
Chair in order that the House might go 


by Selection. 
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into Committee, and he, as well as, he 
had no doubt, many other Scotch Mem- 
bers, would avail himself of that oppor- 
tunity, inasmuch as the Bill wore a dif- 
ferent aspect from that which he had 
supposed, it now appearing that borough 
schools were not to obtain any advance 
of money under its provisions, notwith- 
standing the great things which it was 
said by the Lord Advocate would be 
done for them. He strongly, however, 
protested against proceeding with the 
Bill at a moment when there were 
scarcely a dozen Scotch Members in the 
House. 

Mr. BAXTER suggested that, as 
several hon. Members seemed disposed 
to speak on the Motion that the Speaker 
leave the Chair, those Scotch Members 
who were present might proceed to do 
so at once, and the Committee might be 
deferred. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
contended that to proceed with the Bill 


would be to break the spirit of the en- 


gagements into which the Government 
had entered with respect to it. Many 
hon. Gentlemen had understood the Lord 
Advocate to say that there was no chance 
of its being brought on that evening. 

Mr. C. DALRYMPLE said, that the 
reason why the Scotch Members were 
not present was, that the Government 
had informed them, a few nights ago, 
that several Bills of great importance 
must be advanced a stage before the 
Scotch Education Bill was taken. 

Mr. GLADSTONE explained that he 
did not state the order in which several 
great and important subjects were to 
be taken, but he specially limited him- 
self to speaking of those great subjects ; 
and said that as to the others, they must 
take them as they could. 

Mr. C. DALRYMPLE said, that the 
impression remained upon the minds of 
Scotch Members that this measure was 
of very secondary importance to that of 
the Ballot, which stood for a second 
reading, and to the Licensing Bill, which 
had not yet been brought forward. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he thought it 
perfectly monstrous that the Govern- 
ment should take advantage of their 
own laches in the conduct of the Busi- 
ness of the House, and press on a mea- 
sure which everyone had been led to 
suppose would not be taken that night. 
But if the Scotch Education Bill was 
not to be discussed, he should like to 
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know what business was to be proceeded 
with, in order that hon. Members might 
be made aware whether there was a 
chance of any Bill on the Notice Paper 
in which they took an interest being 
urged forward, so that they might go 
home if there was no such prospect ? 

Mr. CRAUFURD wished to ask the 
Lord Advocate whether he had not dis- 
tinctly stated to him that the Bill would 
not come on that evening ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE replied that 
he had said to at least some 20 Mem- 
bers that if an opportunity offered he 
should bring on the Bill. Being asked 
whether he thought there was any chance 
of its coming on that evening, his answer, 
he believed, was that he really thought 
there was none. 

CotoneL SYKES expressed his aston- 
ishment that the learned Lord Advocate 
should endeavour to entrap the House 
into the consideration of the Scotch Edu- 
cation Bill at the present time, when 
Scotch Members had not expected it to 
come on. He hoped that faith would 
be kept with them. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he did not 
altogether agree with those who seemed 
anxious to prevent the Scotch Education 
Bill coming on for discussion. Those 
Scotch Members who were absent from 
their places must take the consequences 
of their non-attendance. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN strongly disapproved 
of any Member of the Government break- 
ing faith with them. He had been told 
that there was not the slightest chance 
of the Scotch Bill coming on to-night, 
and he was surprised that the Govern- 
ment should now propose to take it. 

Mason WALKER said, that the Lord 
Advocate had assured him that there 
was not the remotest probability of that 
Bill being entered upon to-night, and 
he (Major: Walker) repeated this to every 
hon. Member who asked him the ques- 
tion. 

Lorp ELCHO asked whether the Go- 
vernment would, after those statements, 
venture to persevere with the Scotch 
Education Bill on the present occasion ? 
If so, he would protest against the mode 
of carrying on Business. 

Mr. SPEAKER explained that the 
Question before the House was that he 
now leave the Chair, for the purpose of 
going into Committee of Supply. The 
hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) 
moved that the debate be adjourned, 
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for the purpose of entering into an ex- 
planation as to the business before them. 
That matter having now been settled, the 
question was whether the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Sheffield should be 
withdrawn. After that there would still 
be the Question that he do now leave the 
Chair. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, “That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” again proposed. 


Mr. ANDERSON called attention to 
the fact that the reductions made last 
year on highly paid offices on the Horse 
Guards’ Staff had been nearly all restored 
in this year’s Estimates. 

Mr. HUNT rose to Order. The Army 
Estimates were not to be taken that 
evening, and he wished to know whe- 
ther the hon. Member could call atten- 
tion to them in the manner proposed ? 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the hon. 
Member for Glasgow was in Order. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he found that 
the salary of the Commander-in-Chief, 
which had been reduced from £4,432 
to £4,000, had been raised in the Esti- 
mates of this year to £4,444; that of 
the Private Secretary, which had been 
reduced from £365 to £300, was again 
raised to £365; that of the Inspector 
General, which had been £1,000 was 
raised to £1,365; that of the Quarter- 
master General remained unchanged, 
but that of the Military Secretary, 
which had been reduced from £2,243 
to £1,500 a-year, was again raised to 
£2,000. He hoped, before going into 
the great question of the Army Esti- 
mates, that they would have some ex- 
planation of this circumstance. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that these Votes 
would come before the Committee on 
the Army Estimates, and he hoped his 
hon. Friend would wait for an explana- 
tion till that occasion. He thought it 
would then be explained that the in- 
crease was rather nominal than real. 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present— 

Mr. HUNT took the opportunity of 
offering a suggestion to the Government 
which he thought would have the effect 
of expediting Public Business. The right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment professed the other night a 
great desire to find an early night for 


Mr. Speaker 
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the hon. Baronet the Member for Chelsea 
(Sir Charles Dilke) to bring his Vote of 
Censure on the Government in connec- 
tion with the Conference: would it not 
be possible to enable the hon. Baronet 
to bring on his Motion to-night ? 


Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY — CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


Suprpty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£211,642, be granted to Her Majesty, for the 
Civil Services which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1871.” 

[Then the Services are set forth at length.] 


Mr. RYLANDS objected to the Vote, 
on the ground that it was contrary to 
the understanding come to last year 
that the sum should be taken in a 
lump. 

Mr. BAXTER said, he was not aware 
of any such understanding ; but he would 
withdraw the Vote in its totality. 

Mr. HUNT said, he wished to call 
attention to the large amount of Sup- 
plementary Estimates presented by the 
present Government. The right hon, 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury had on several occasions laid great 
stress on the fact that the late Govern- 
ment had found it necessary to produce 
Supplementary Estimates. In 1868-9 a 
Supplementary Estimate for £171,000 
had been brought forward, and when 
the present Government came into office 
they added to it £130,000, making the 
whole £300,000. The late Government 
were subjected to very severe strictures 
on this account ; but the next year there 
was a Supplementary Estimate presented 
of nearly £200,000 in July, and in March 
last year another for £170,000. In July 
last there was another Supplementary 
Estimate of £50,000, and now there was 
another of £211,000. He hoped if hon. 
Gentlemen opposite ever crossed the floor 
of the House they would in Opposition 
remember what they had done when on 
the Treasury Bench. 

Mr. BOWRING observed that £50,200 
of the sum to be voted was for the relief 
of Paris, in which they must all cordially 
concur. 


(1.) £5,800, Portland Harbour (Sup- 
plementary sum). 
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(2.) £9,500, Public Record Repository, 
Acquisition of Lands (Supplementary 
sum). 


(3.) £3,819, British Consulate and 
Embassy Houses, Constantinople, &c. 
(Supplementary sum). 

Mr. RYLANDS expressed a hope that 
the Government would continue to rent 
accommodation for the Embassy rather 
than incur the great expense of attempt- 
ing to re-build what had been burnt 
down. 

Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £1,254, National Debt Office (Sup- 
lementary sum). 
(5.) £3,350, Office of Works (Supple- 
mentary sum). 
(6.) £3,026, Poor Law Commission, 
Ireland (Supplementary sum). 


(7.) £4,000, Law Charges (Supple- 
mentary sum). 

Mr. AtpErMAN LUSK observed, that 
law charges were very heavy at all 
times. He did not know why, con- 
sidering what was voted last year, these 
should be asked for. 

Mr. BAXTER said, these charges had 
been very carefully looked into. They 
had been occasioned by the prosecutions 
for bribery at Norwich, Beverley, and 
Bridgwater. 

Mr. WHITE contended that where 
bribery was proved to have extensively 
prevailed, the municipality should be 
amerced in the amount which the inves- 
tigation cost. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the expense of 

the Commissions was already thrown on 
the locality; but these were expenses 
incurred by the Solicitor to the Trea- 
sury. 
CotoneL SYKES held it was time 
that a special Committee sat upon 
the question of diminishing these law 
charges, and of determining how they 
could do with less law. 

Mr. WHITE: Yes; and more jus- 
tice. 


Vote agreed to. 


(8.) £4,800, Bankruptey Court (Sup- 
plementary sum). 

(9.) £2,500, Miscellaneous Legal 
Charges, England (Supplementary sum). 


(10.) £11,000, Law Charges and Cri- 
minal Prosecutions, Ireland (Supple- 
mentary sum). 


{Manon 20, 1871} 
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Mr. Arprrman LUSK said, these law 
charges were monstrous altogether. This 
year we were paying £2,000 more than 
last year, and no Fenian prosecutions 
had taken place in Ireland that he was 
aware of. 

Mr. BAXTER said, that the Vote 
included spring assizes that were un- 
usually heavy and protracted, and that 
ought to have been included in the Esti- 
mate for the preceding year. 


Vote agreed to. 
(11.) £75,000, National Gallery (Sup- 


plementary sum). 

Mr. BOWRING said, he thought an 
explanation from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer respecting a recent purchase 
of pictures would be acceptable. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the money was asked for 
on account of the purchase for the Na- 
tional Gallery of a collection of pictures 
made by the late Sir Robert Peel 50 
years ago. The collection consisted of 
77 pictures and 18 drawings, by Rubens, 
Vandyck, and others ; it included eight 
pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds; but 
the majority of the works were the 
masterpieces of the most eminent artists 
of the Dutch school. Among the pic- 
tures were the celebrated one of John 
Knox preaching, and the equally cele- 
brated ‘‘ Chapeau de Paille.” All the 
pictures had been originally chosen with 
great care, taste, and judgment; the 
collection was in excellent order; and it 
was unique and complete in itself as a 
representation of the Dutch school. The 
collection had been carefully examined 
by two competent gentlemen, Mr. Rich- 
mond and Mr. Boxall, who reported that 
it was well worth the money, and he 
hoped that it would be no further ex- 
pense to the country. The Committee 
were aware that the Trustees of the Na- 
tional Gallery had been allowed £10,000 
a-year to spend in pictures; but this 
year £3,000 was unexpended, as was 
£8,500 in the preceding year; in three 
or four years about £20,000 of these 
annual Votes had been re-paid into the 
Exchequer, and it was now intended to 
stop the annual Vote for the present 
until, by these savings, and the amount 
of the annual Vote, the present purchase 
had been paid for. He did not mean to 
say that the Trustees would wholly re- 
fuse to buy any work of great merit 
that was offered them; indeed, they 
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would take the responsibility of doing 
that if it were necessary, and of asking 
the House afterwards to approve their 
conduct; but they would endeavour to 
defray the cost of this collection by the 
annual subscription of £10,000, believing 
that, by this purchase, they had done 
better for the public than they could 
have done by the expenditure of an 
equal amount spread over a number of 
years. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK said, he did not 
rise for the purpose of impugning the 
merits of the pictures, as he believed 
they were quite worth the money. But 
the House was on the eve of discussing 
increased Estimates; it was about to 
expend a large sum of money on very 
doubtful objects, and in the face of 
such an amount of pauperism as now 
existed he held they had no right to 
waste the public funds in this extra- 
vagant manner. It was a great mis- 
take to spend money on such luxuries, 
seeing that we forgot that we had 
ceased to be either a great or a rich 
country. [Zaughter.| Hon. Members 
might smile ; but that was not far from 
the truth. It would be no consolation 
to those of our countrymen who feared 
invasion, or to a starving mechanic who 
could not find bread for his children, to 
say that we must have fine pictures. 
The whole proceeding was most unjus- 
tifiable, and if he could get any support 
from hon. Members opposite he should 
divide against this Vote. 

Mr. W. H. GREGORY said, he was 
confident, in spite of the diatribe they 
had just listened to, that the Vote would 
be supported with acclamation, not only 
by the House but by the country, as 
such Votes invariably had been. He 
had always found the greatest willing- 
ness on the part of the House to sanction 
any outlay recommended by the Ministry 
for the acquisition of those works of 
art which were a subject of pleasure to 
all who viewed them, and of improve- 
ment to all who studied them. There 
were many present who remembered 
the unanimity with which the House 
applauded the purchase of the Duc 
de Blacas collection for the British 
Museum, and by no section of the House 
was that transaction more approved of 
than by the Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way, to whom the hon. Member for 
West Norfolk (Mr. G. Bentinck) had been 
appealing. The hon. Member said this 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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was not the moment to buy pictures; 
but were pictures to be bought like a hat 
or a coat, whenever you wanted them? 
He said this expenditure was waste. 
This was not waste. There was more 
waste in one year in building ships that 
would neither sail, steam, nor fight; 
more waste in one estimate, the result 
of panic and of nonsense, than in the 
estimates of 20 years for the purchase 
of works of art. These things remained 
to be a credit and a joy to the nation. 
They were not bought one year at great 
expense to be superseded and thrown 
aside as useless the next year. Every 
year added to their value, for every year 
fresh competitors entered the market 
for their acquisition. Every little town 
of Belgium, France, and Germany was 
forming its local museum and its picture 
gallery, and the advancement of taste 
and refinement in the products of those 
countries, was a proof of the good effect 
of these exhibitions. He hoped the 
same effects would, by the establishment 
of similar institutions in England, be 
produced, for we could not but acknow- 
ledge our shortcomings in those articles 
in which refinement of taste was the 
great requisite; and he trusted the time 
would shortly arrive when the repre- 
sentatives of large towns would insist 
on the superfluities from the central 
galleries and museums being spread 
throughout England whenever there was 
a fitting structure to receive them. It 
was impossible to overrate the value of 
the collection just purchased. The Na- 
tional Gallery had not been yet half a 
century in existence, and yet there were 
few, if any, collections in any country 
which embraced so wide, so select, and 
so fine a class of pictures of the various 
schools of Italian art, taking them alto- 
gether. The National Gallery owed its 
origin to the purchase of the Angerstein 
collection in the year 1823; but it could 
not be said that the systematic acquisi- 
tion of pictures had commenced till the 
annual Vote of £10,000 was begun in 
the year 1855. The credit of this, in 
some respects, unrivalled collection as 
regards Italian art is due to the taste, 
learning, and activity of the late Sir 
Charles Eastlake, and his successor, Mr. 
Boxall, by the same high qualities, has 
added many magnificent specimens to 
the Gallery. Still, in regard to Dutch 
pictures there was a great deficiency, 
which was much regretted and com- 
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lained of by many persons who took a 
deep interest in this school of art. Now 
that deficiency was at an end, and we 
could enter the lists even with the Louvre, 
as regards our collection of Dutch mas- 
ters. By this acquisition the gaps had 
been filled up, the possibility of doing 
which could hardly have been contem- 
plated within any given period of time, 
if at all. They had obtained a Terburg 
of the finest quality, and in the finest 
condition. They had obtained noble 
specimens of Metzu, Mieris, Van der 
Heyden, Wouvermans, De Koning, Os- 
tade, Carl du Jardin, Jan Steen, all of 
which had previously been wanting. 
They had also obtained admirable pic- 
tures by other masters, already repre- 
sented. Besides the famous ‘‘ Chapeau 
de Paille,”’ by Rubens, alluded to by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, among the 
pictures bought was the chef d’euvre of 
Hobbema, and two Peter de Hooghes, 
which would be a joy to all who saw 
them. Nor were our own English artists 
omitted. There was the Wilkie mentioned 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
several pictures by Reynolds, among 
which the portrait of Dr. Johnson would 
stand comparison with the finest works 
of the Italian pencil. There was an 
additional interest, too, connected with 
the collection, for it was the labour of 
love of one of our greatest English 
statesmen, and it was gratifying to see 
that the taste of the amateur was on a 
par with the sagacity of the Minister, 
for throughout this large collection there 
could hardly be named more than two 
or three pictures which were not of the 
very highest order of merit, a compli- 
ment which could be paid to few private 
galleries. The hon. Member for Norfolk 
spoke of lavishing money in making this 
purchase; but he (Mr. W. H. Gregory) 
could assure the House that the pictures 
were bought at a sum considerably below 
their value; and, apparently, by the 
arrangements made, the country would 
not be put to the additional expense of 
ls.; and he would convince the House 
he was justified in making that asser- 
tion. When the National Gallery was 
re-organized—in fact, set on a complete 
new footing in 1855, a Treasury Minute 
was passed, defining the duties of all per- 
sons connected with the institution. 
Among other regulations were the fol- 
lowing :— 
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““My Lords propose, in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Committee, to insert an- 
nually in the Estimate for the Gallery a sum 
expressly for the purchase of pictures. The sum 
need not be annually expended, but might accu- 
mulate, and thus enable the Trustees and Director 
to purchase a fine collection at once, if such an 
opportunity should offer.” 

The Trustees and Director have acted 
on this recommendation; and, at this 
moment, when the opportunity did offer 
itself, they had surrendered to the Trea- 
sury, as stated by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, a sum of £20,700, which, 
with the £10,000 which would have come 
to them in the present year, makes up 
nearly half of the purchase. But the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had also 
intimated his intention of not renewing 
the annual grant for the present, so 
that, as he (Mr. W. H. Gregory) had 
stated, the whole purchase would be 
made without taking an extra shilling out 
of the pocket of the nation. He con- 
fessed he should be sorry no longer to 
see the national Grant on the Estimates ; 
but he was comforted by the assurance 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
if any fine pictures presented themselves, 
he would purchase them on the recom- 
mendation of the Director. He (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) might rest 
assured that the Trustees and Director 
would continue to show the same desire 
to keep down expenditure as they had 
ever manifested, and would be as chary 
of the public money as if it were their 
own. Before sitting down, he wished to do 
an act of justice to his right hon. Friend 
(Sir Robert Peel), who had sold these 
pictures to the nation. He (Mr. W. H. 
Gregory) had already stated that the col- 
lection had been bought on the most 
reasonable terms. A couple of years 
ago, Sir Robert Peel would have obtained 
an infinitely greater sum than they were 
now voting ; and, even at the present mo- 
ment, he would have got much more than 
he was willing to accept. But Sir Robert 
Peel acted with the greatest delicacy and 
public spirit. He said—‘‘ My object is 
that all these pictures should be kept 
together; they belonged to my father, 
and I wish the nation should have them. 
I have had these pictures valued roughly 
by a competent person at £80,000 ; 
but, taking off the percentage I should 
have to pay if they were sold by public 
auction, I offer them at £75,000.” It 
was suggested by me that the Govern- 
ment valuation might not come up to 
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that amount, to which Sir Robert Peel 
replied that he would not stand out for 
some thousands, so long as the pictures 
were bought by the nation, and kept to- 
gether. The circumstances of this sale 
were greatly to the credit of the public 
spirit and disinterestedness of the right 
hon. Baronet; and, while he congratu- 
lated the House and thanked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for the acquisi- 
tion, he could not refrain from noticing 
how much the country was indebted to 
Sir Robert Peel for the completion of 
this auspicious negotiation. 

Mr. HUNT supported the Vote, be- 
lieving that the money would be well 
spent. So far from the poor complain- 
ing, he thought these pictures would 
give the greatest delight to all classes, 
and would enrich the nation by improy- 
ing its taste and refining its ideas. 

Mr. RYLANDS supported the Vote, 
believing the collection would not only 
be advantageous to the National Gal- 
lery, but to a great number of the work- 
ing classes, when they had an opportunity 
of seeing these paintings. He was glad 
to see the first budding of economy in the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. G. Bentinck). 
On Thursday evening he might be able 
to save the country a much larger sum 
by joining those who wished to reduce 
the Estimates. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK said, he did 
not understand the last argument, be- 
cause the Votes of Thursday evening 
would be spent on works of usefulness. 
He did not dispute the value of the pic- 
tures, but thought that when there was 
such an enormous demand for the public 
money, and such an enormous amount 
of pauperism, it was not a wise and just 
mode of expenditure. It was a new fact 
in natural history to say that they could 
feed a starving man by showing him 

ictures. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH observed, that 
there was very little interest felt by the 
pauper classes of the country in an in- 
crease in the Army Estimates. There 
was a strong feeling in the country that 
any increase in these Estimates was not 
only unnecessary but mischievous, 

Mr. ArprrmMan LUSK supported the 
Vote, and wished to see the national 
collection of pictures increased. It was 
poor compared with that of other coun- 
tries. 
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Vote agreed to. 
Mr. W. H. Gregory 
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(12.) £1,467, Oommissions for § 
pression of the Slave Trade (Supple- 
mentary sum). 


(13.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£21,865, be granted to Her Majesty, to pay cer- 
tain Miscellaneous Expenses, which will come in 


course of payment during the year ending on the 
Blst day of March 1871.” 


Mr. Atperman LUSK wished for some 
explanation of the item of £83 for the 
conveyance of distinguished persons. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH drew atten- 
tion to the item of £2,421 16s. 3d. for 
the preparation of a plan and model in 
connection with the proposed Thames 
Embankment site of the New Courts of 
Justice. It was rather hard that when 
the site definitely fixed upon for erecting 
those buildings was the one that had 
been originally chosen that the country 
should be put to this expense to satisfy 
the fancy of the right hon. Gentleman 
who had been the predecessor of the 
First Commissioner of Works in Office. 
The expense ought to come out of the 
fund which was appropriated towards 
the erection of the New Courts of Justice 
and not out of the public money. 

Mr. AYRTON observed, that it would 
be impossible to take the course sug- 
gested, because the Act of Parliament 
decided that the Courts should be built 
on a particular site, and that the funds 
should be applied to the purchase of the 
land and the erection of the buildings. 
The funds thus appropriated could not. be 
applied to anything relating to the con- 
struction of the Courts on another site. 
A Committee was appointed by the 
unanimous vote of the House to consider 
whether some more economical method 
could not be devised in order to get rid 
of the enormous expenditure which was 
threatened, and it became necessary to 
have an architect in attendance on the 
Committee and to have plans and models 
constructed. An inquiry of that nature 
was always extremely expensive, and this 
item represented the actual expenditure 
incurred in that investigation, which 
had at last resulted in the saving of 
£1,500,000 to the eountry. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he did 
not regard the right hon. Gentleman’s 
explanation as satisfactory. The item 
was not incurred in order to prevent a 
greater expenditure, for the Committee 
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had nothing to do with cutting down the 
estimates for the Courts of Justice. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the cutting 
down of the estimates was no doubt 
a subsequent act of the Office of Works ; 
but it was first deemed necessary to 
appoint the Committee to investigate 
the subject, and awaken the public mind 
to the propriety of the reduction. 

Mr. MONK called attention to the 
sum of £1,676 paid to Messrs. Freshfield 
and Co., solicitors, for costs connected 
with the preparation of the National 
Debt Bill, the Forgery Bill, and the 
Statute Law Revision Bill. He wished 
to know if it was the practice to employ 
private solicitors to draw up Government 
Bills when the Government had solicitors 
of their own to do the work? Unless a 
satisfactory explanation of this item were 
given, he should move the reduction of 
the Vote by the sum of £1,676. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER explained that these Bills were 
prepared by agreement between the Go- 
vernment and the Bank of England as a 
codification of the law relating to the 
Bank. The Bank of England paid half 
the expense, and they were naturally 
anxious that their own solicitors should 
be employed in the drawing up of the 
Bills. The work had been excellently 
done, and the result was two very valu- 
able pieces of consolidation. 

Mr. HERMON pointed out as matter 
which called for explanation, an item in 
connection with an inquest held in conse- 
quence of a boiler explosion at Ports- 
mouth, and another in connection with 
the total eclipse of the sun in August, 
1868, and asked whether the sum of 
£5,212 for the Clerks of Unions and 
others in Ireland for the preparation of 
the Return relative to Land Tenure had 
been paid for a Return moved for by a 
Member of that House, because if Re- 
turns involved such an enormous expen- 
diture he should refrain from moving for 
the one for which he had given Notice 
To-morrow. 

Cotonen WILSON PATTEN called 
attention to the enormous expense in- 
eurred by the appointment of Select 
Committees on public questions, as evi- 
denced by the item of £2,700 for the 
expenses attending the Committee for 
the site of the New Courts of Justice. 

Mason WALKER called attention to 
the fact that Returns, &c., for the pre- 
paration of the Irish Land Bill had cost 
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the country £89,000, and that that item 
ought to have been provided for in the 
Estimates of last year. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH asked for an 
explanation of the item of £500 paid as 
compensation to General La Mothe on 
account of the Jamaica insurrection. He 
wished to know if General La Mothe 
had really any claim on the finances of 
this country for that compensation ? 

Mr. BAXTER said, he was not in a 
position to answer that question now, 
but he would answer it on another day. 

Mr. CANDLISH called attention to 
the item of £858 16s. for the maintenance 
of the son of the late King of Abyssinia. 
Such an item ought to have been known 
to the Government when the Estimates 
were first submitted to Parliament, and 
ought then to have been included in 
them. In addition to that the amount 
was excessive, for the son of the late 
King Theodore was only 10 or 11 years 
old, and a lad of that age could be well 
provided for at a boarding school for 
£200 or £300 a-year. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked for some 
explanation of an item of £14 10s. for 
the insignia of Prince Arthur as a Knight 
of St. Patrick. 

Sir JOHN HAY asked how the sum 
of £856 for the education and main- 
tenance of the son of the late King 
Theodore was arrived at, and contrasted 
the liberality thus shown to a Prince 
whose father, at least, had not deserved 
our gratitude. with the refusal of our 
Government to vote a single farthing to 
show proper respect to Prince Kassa, to 
whose friendship, they had it on the 
testimony of Lord Napier of Magdala, 
that the success of our expedition to 
Abyssinia was very greatly owing. 
Prince Kassa entertained our Envoys, 
protected our communications, and pro- 
vided supplies of food for our troops. 
He now wished his Envoys to visit 
England for a political object connected 
with the civilization of his own coun- 
try, and, like an Eastern Prince, he 
desired them to be received when they 
came here with a moderate amount of 
hospitality becoming their rank. That, 
however, was entirely declined, and a 
Prince to whom we were much indebted 
was treated with the greatest indignity. 

Coronet SYKES confirmed what had 
just been said of the importance of 
Prince Kassa’s services to the Abyssinian 
Expedition, and stated that that Prince 
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wished to send two Envoys to this 
country with a letter and a present to 
the Queen. The Envoys had been de- 
tained in Egypt since last October, and 
they were told that they might send the 
present, but that they could not come 
themselves, for we could not make them 
our guests, although it was said the 
Pasha of Egypt, with more generosity, 
had made them his guests during their 
detention in Egypt. The Prince had 
sent a message to him (Colonel Sykes), 
through Colonel Kirkman in his ser- 
vice, that he was willing to give free 
grants of land to European immigrants 
in his country for the cultivation of 
cotton, sugar, and indigo. We had a 
name and a dignity to maintain in the 
world, and would be made a by-word 
by refusing to defray the trifling cost 
of entertaining at the Clarendon or 
Claridge’s Hotels, of Prince Kassa’s two 
Envoys for a couple of months. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he could not 
concur in the view taken by the last 
speaker. After the costly and painful 
experience we had lately had, he thought 
we had every reason to look with great 
caution upon anything which might en- 
tangle us in transactions with Abyssinian 
Potentates and Princes. It was very un- 
desirable that the Government should in 
any way recognize those Abyssinian 
Envoys, or should hold out the least in- 
ducement to Etrropeans to settle in those 
barbarous countries, except entirely at 
their ownrisk. Turning to another sub- 
ject, if the Government draughtsmen 
were not fully employed, he was not 
convinced that the draughting of the 
Bills included in that Vote should not 
have been done by the legal officers of 
the Crown. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, the Corres- 
pondence on the subject, which was ac- 
cessible to any hon. Gentleman, fully 
explained why Messrs. Freshfield and 
Co. were employed. It was thought 
that no one was so competent to under- 
take the preparation of Bills involving 
so much detail and so much difficulty as 
the gentlemen who had been so many 
years employed in connection with the 
Bank. 

Mr. MONK said, he was not alto- 
gether satisfied with the explanation 
which had been given of the item for 
drawing the Bills with reference to the 
National Debt. No reason had been 
assigned why the Statute Law Revision 
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Bill should not have been drawn by the 
Government draughtsmen, and he would 
move that the Vote be reduced by the 
sum of £800 in respect of that Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the proposed Vote be reduced by 
the sum of £800.”—(/r. Monk.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER explained that this Bill also, 
although described as the Statute Law 
Revision Bill, formed a part of the work 
of consolidation of the laws relating to 
the National Debt. 


Question, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£21,065, be granted to [ler Majesty, to pay cer- 
tain Miscellaneous Expenses, which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 
31st day of March 1871,” 


put, and negatived. 


Service Estimates. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Lorp ELCHO inquired the meaning 
of an item of £46, an allowance for “a 
Congo pirate chief, and rations to him.” 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, that he would explain the matter 
on the Report. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE asked for 
the names of the distinguished persons 
conveyed by packet; he referred to the 
Vote for £83 5s. for that purpose. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the proposed Vote be reduced by 
the sum of £83 5s.”—( Sir Charles Dilke.) 


Question proposed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£21,781 15s., be granted to Her Majesty, to pay 
certain Miscellaneous Expenses, which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1871.” 

Mr. BAXTER promised to supply the 
names on bringing up the Report. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(14.) £6,031, Compensation to suf- 
ferers by fire at Pera. 

Mr. CANDLISH asked upon what 
grounds this Vote was asked for. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER stated that the officers lived in 
the Embassy house, and on the occa- 
sion of the fire they all exerted them- 
selves most zealously to put it out, even 
at the risk of their lives; but, although 
they managed to save some of the public 
property, they lost all their own. Under 
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these circumstances, it would be cruel 
not to compensate them, in accordance 
with uniform precedent. It was pro- 
posed to grant to each officer some pro- 
portion of his estimated loss, but not the 
whole. 

Sm JOHN HAY believed that in 
many cases the Government would be 
recouped from insurances had not those 
insurances been stopped from motives 
of economy. At Shanghai, for instance, 
the Consulate offices were burnt down 
only 15 days after the insurance, which 
was not renewed, had expired. He fully 
agreed that the officers were entitled to 
some compensation. 

Mr. MONK mentioned that last year 
it was stated that, before the Embassy 
house at Constantinople was rebuilt, esti- 
mates of the expense would be laid on 
the Table of the House; and he wished 
to know when those estimates would be 
in the hands of Members? 

Mr. STANSFELD said, the estimate 
would form part of the Civil Service Es- 
timates for the present year. With re- 
ference to what had fallen from the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman opposite (Sir 
John Hay), the Government had pur- 
sued the course adopted by all owners of 
large property, and had been their own 
insurers. In the case of Constantinople, 
the Treasury consented to make a contri- 
bution in aid of the sufferers. It was true 
that the Consulate offices at Shanghai 
were uninsured, and were burnt down; 
but he felt convinced that the premiums 
which they would have had to pay on 
property in China and Japan would have 
exceeded in amount their probable losses 
by fire. 


Vote agreed to. 


(15.) £8,030, Compensation to Owners 
of ‘‘ La Have.” 


(16.) £50,200, Relief of Paris. 

Sirk JOHN HAY said, he did not rise 
to oppose the Vote, which was incurred 
in what they all regarded as the per- 
formance of a duty on the part of the 
Government. He had only risen be- 
cause the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Baxter), in answering a Question on this 
subject on a former evening, after stating 
the quantity of provisions then in course 
of being sent, had added, that the fact 
of their being able to send such a quan- 
tity would be an answer to the criticisms 
made with regard to the very great re- 
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duction made in the Government stores. 
The amount of tons which the hon. Gen- 
tleman mentioned to the House as being 
in our possession amounted to about 17 
days’ provisions for a fleet of 50,000 
men, and he therefore did not think the 
amount so large when the country ex- 
pected that there should be at least a 
year’s provisions in store. 

Mr. BAXTER said, he had stated 
that the Government with three days’ 
notice had sent 2,500 tons of provisions 
and that 1,100 tons more were ready 
for the purpose, if necessary. He alto- 
gether disputed the statement made by 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman, that 
there were only 17 days’ provisions for 
50,000 men in store; but during the 
Recess the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
and others had caused great apprehen- 
sion in the country by charging the Go- 
vernment with having greatly reduced 
the stores, and he took the opportunity 
of showing that these statements were 
utterly unwarrantable. 

Mr. WHITWELL asked whether 
the amount mentioned was the total 
amount sent out? 

Mr. BAXTER replied that £48,000 
was the value of the naval store con- 
tributed by the Admiralty, and the 
whole was replaced by the purchase de- 
partment in a week. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would be 
glad to learn how the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman (Sir John Hay) had ar- 
rived at the estimate with which he had 
favoured the Committee — an estimate 
which credited each seaman with eating 
something like 7 lb of solid food per 
day. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he had not the 
figures by him ; but he had given them 
on the strength of an accurate caleu- 
lation made by Mr. Richards, the late 
Controller of Victualling. He had him- 
self gone into the figures; but his cal- 
culation amounted to 21 days, while Mr. 
Richards’ was 17. 

Mr. BAXTER observed, that the 
hon. and gallant Member for Ports- 
mouth (Sir James Elphinstone) had 
made a similar statement, one which he 
found had occasioned great merriment at 
the Treasury. 


Service Estimates. 


Vote agreed to. 


(17.) That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£148,265, be granted to Her Majesty, for the 
following Revenue and Post Office Packet Ser- 
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vices, which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending the 3lst day of March 
1871, viz. :— 


Pauper Inmates’ Discharge 





& 
Inland Revenue ... «. 380,000 
Post Office Packet Service ... 118,265 
£148,265 





(18.) That a sum, not exceeding £63,973 9s. 11d., 
be granted to Her Majesty, to make good Excesses 
of Expenditure beyond the Grants for the follow- 
ing Civil Services for the year ended on the 31st 
day of March 1870, viz. :—~ 


Class I. 
& «8 d. 
Portland Harbour See eo. 4,411 18 11 
Embassy Houses, Paris and Madrid 61 3 3 
Embassy Houses and Consular 
Buildings, Constantinople, China, 
Japan, and Tehran ... oo 
Class II. 


Registrars of Friendly Societies... 21718 9 
Lord Lieutenant’s Household, Ire- 


5,768 


land os8 ose sae 61 3 5 
Chief Secretary’s Office, Ireland ... 2,529 15 2 
Class IIT. 

Criminal Prosecutions ... ots, Gael 10° % 
Land Registry Office... oor 1715 6 
Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum, 
Treland ee sa oe 83 111 
Convict Establishments in the Colo- 
nies soe eh oo. 20,088 0 9 
Court of Chancery, England . bia 23 
Court of Bankruptcy, England .., 9,848 15 8 
Class IV. 
National Portrait Gallery, England 308 18 1 
Public Education, Ireland . 6584 1 5 
National Gallery, Ireland ow» 466 2 1 
Queen’s University, Ireland oo. S01 28 
Belfast Theological Professors, d&c. 50 56 5 
Class V. 

Coolie Emigration eee «o. 3810138 0 
Treasury Chest oes ow 184 7 5 
Class VI. 

Non-conforming Clergy, Ireland ... 31 10 11 
Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland 11410 1 








Advances for New Courts of Justice 1,109 12 11 








£63,973 9 11 


—— 





House resumed. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


PAUPER INMATES’ DISCHARGE AND 
REGULATION BILL—{Lords.]—[Bux 70.] 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading, read. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that this mea- 
sure dealt with two of the classes giving 
the greatest trouble in workhouses. It 
proposed that paupers frequenting work- 
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houses so constantly as to give rise to 
the belief that they belonged to the 
class of habitual paupers, merely using 
these institutions for their own conveni- 
ence, should not in future be allowed to 
leave immediately, or at their own discre- 
tion, but should only be able to discharge 
themselves after the expiration of cer- 
tain fixed period of notice. As to casuals, 
a very general opinion was entertained 
by those most competent to give an opi- 
nion upon the subject, that uniformity 
of diet and of work ought to be imposed, 
and Clause 6 accordingly took power to 
make regulations with a view to enforce 
this uniformity. The present state of 
the law as to the detention of casuals 
was that they could only be kept until 
they had performed the task which was 
supposed to pay for their board and 
lodging at night, if they performed it 
in less than four hours, or for a maxi- 
mum period of four hours during which 
this task was supposed to be performed. 
It was now proposed to take power to 
detain them for four hours, and in any 
case until their task had been performed. 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read a second 
time. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH was far from 
contending that additional power ought 
not to be placed in the hands of masters 
of workhouses ; but the change now pro- 
posed was something entirely new in the 
history of the Poor Law. For the first 
time during the 40 years that the Poor 
Law had existed, a power of imprison- 
ment within the workhouse was about 
to be conferred on the Guardians. The 
only power of that kind at present exist- 
ing was one inserted in the Act of 1867, 
passed under his own charge, providing 
that in the case of contagious disease a 
power should exist of detaining the per- 
son so affected upon a proper medical 
certificate. The extension of the prin- 
ciple of detention contained in the pre- 
sent Bill ought not to be adopted with- 
out full recognition of its importance; 
and he hoped the Government would not 
bring on the Committee upon the Bill at 
an hour when it would be impossible to 
discuss the details of the measure pro- 
perly. The first paragraph of the 4th 
clause would require revision, as it ap- 
peared to extend to all classes of pauper 
inmates without distinction. 

Mr. STANSFELD undertook that full 
notice should be given of the next stage 
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of the Bill, and further, promised to 
give his attention to the clause referred 
to by his right hon. Friend. 

Mrz. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
in consequence of the postponement of 
the Army Estimates this matter had 
come suddenly and unexpectedly under 
the notice of the House. He did not 
wish to stop the second reading of the 
Bill, but felt bound to say that the Go- 
vernment proposed to act upon the old 
principle, which was, probably, the right 
one, of making vagrants not subject to 
the Poor Law, but criminals; but the 
jurisdiction was to be vested in. the 
Guardians, and not in the magistrates, 
as was formerly the case. This was a 
very serious change indeed, and he 
feared the right hon. Gentleman had 
opened a question, the limits of which 
he, perhaps, did not perceive. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS (HOUSE OF 
COMMONS).—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. EASTWICK, in rising to move— 


“That when Papers are presented by Com- 
mand, or in pursuance of an Order of this House, 
or in answer to an Address, the same shall be laid 
upon the Table in such a form as to ensure a 
speedy delivery thereof to Members,” 
said: Sir, I will not take up the time 
of the House for more than a few 
minutes. The matter which I wish to 
bring before it is a very simple one, and 
at first sight may appear very unim- 
portant; but on consideration I think 
it will be found to deserve immediate 
attention. Sir, hon. Members, who sit 
on the Front Benches, and occupy offi- 
cial positions, are not much dependent 
on Parliamentary Papers for informa- 
tion as to subjects which interest them. 
They can obtain from their own Depart- 
ments, or from the Departments of their 
Colleagues, all, or almost all, the infor- 
mation they require ; but unofficial Mem- 
bers, like myself, are altogether de- 
pendent on those Returns, and cannot 
stir a step without them ; and therefore 
it is of the last importance to us that the 
Papers moved for should be distributed 
with the utmost possible expedition and 
regularity. But, Sir, a practice has 
grown up which retards the distribution 
of Papers, and make it inconveniently 
irregular. This practice is, if I may 
call it by a single name, that of ‘ dum- 
mies,” What I mean is the practice 
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of laying Papers on the Table of the 
House in blank, which is done that they 
may come out during the Recess; and 
unless they are so laid on the Table and 
are ordered to be printed, they cannot 
be circulated. Well, Sir, this practice, 
which began in an indulgence, has de- 
generated into an abuse. Those who 
lay the dummies on the Table, as hap- 
pens in more serious matters, think they 
have cleared their consciences bythe form, 
and seem not to care when the Returns 
themselves are delivered. I support this 
remark by a statement which I have in 
my hands, which shows that 15 Papers, 
moved for last Session, at dates between 
the 29th of April and the 10th of August, 
were not delivered till quite recently— 
that is, between the 10th of February 
and the 15th of March this Session. 
But, Sir, I can go a step beyond this, 
for the statement shows that seven Papers 
moved for last Session, between the 9th 
of June and the 10th of August, have 
not been delivered even yet. But even 
this is not all. I find there are two 
Papers which were moved for in the 
Session of 1868-9, which are still un- 
delivered. It is obvious how much this 
must embarrass the arrangements even 
in the Library of the House, for the 
volumes cannot be bound up till these 
Papers are delivered. To private Mem- 
bers the inconvenience is very great, as 
they must either keep their Papers un- 
bound, or leave them in the binders’ 
hands till they are completed. With all 
deference to the better judgment of the 
Committee, of which you, Sir, are Chair- 
man, I would suggest that, as a remedy 
for this abuse, it should be ordered that 
when Papers are laid on the Table in 
blank they should be accompanied with 
a statement of the exact period within 
which the real Papers will be distri- 
buted. I would further suggest that the 
period should be limited to four months 
from the end of the Session, so that all 
the Papers connected with that Session 
may be bound up at least a month before 
Parliament meets for the next Session. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
his Resolution. 


(House of Commons). 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That when Papers are presented by 
Command, or in pursuance of an Order of this 
House, or in answer to an Address, the same 
shall be laid upon the Table in such a form as to 
ensure a speedy delivery thereof to Members,— 
(Mr. Eastwick.) 
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OYSTER AND MUSSEL FISHERIES SUPPLE- 
MENTAL BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Cuicuzster Forrsscus, 
Bill to confirm an Order made by the Board of 
Trade under “ The Sea Fisheries Act, 1868,” re- 
lating to the Frith of Forth, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. CutcuestEeR Fortgsour and Mr, ARTHUR 
Pee. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 79.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 21st March, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Pusiio Burs—First Reading— 
Sequestration * (54); Public Parks, &e. 
(Land) * (55). 

Second Reading—Incorporation of Trustees of 
the Presbyterian Church of Ireland (41); 
Primitive Wesleyan Methodist Society of Ire- 
land Regulation (42). 

Committee—Prison Ministers * (37-53). 

Report—Benefices Resignation (43-52). 


INCORPORATION OF TRUSTEES OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF IRELAND 
BILL—(No 41.)—(The Lord Cairns.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorp CAIRNS, in moving that the 
Bill be now read the second time, said, 
that this and the Primitive Wesleyan 
Methodist Society of Ireland Regulation 
Bill had been introduced as Private Bills; 
but his noble Friend (the Duke of Rich- 
mond) having drawn the attention of 
their Lordships to the objects and scope 
of the measures, as coming more pro- 
perly within the description of Public 
Bills, they had been withdrawn from the 
list of Private Bills and re-introduced as 
Public Bills. But although they were 
now public measures, they fell within 
the description of ‘‘hybrid Bills’—Bills 
which, though a portion of public and 
general legislation, yet largely affected 
private interests, and which were, there- 
fore, always referred to the consideration 
of a Select Committee, where the details 
could be carefully examined in the same 
manner as strictly Private Bills were 
examined. The necessity of this Bill 
was this. By the Act for Disestablshing 
the Church of Ireland, provision was 
made that the clergy and laity of that 
Church might appoint a representative 
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body, who, being formed, might apply 
for a charter of incorporation. This had 
been done; the representative body had 
been elected ; a charter had been applied 
for and granted. The body thus incor- 
porated was designated ‘“‘the Church 
Body,”’ and was empowered to hold the 
churches, parsonage houses, lands, and 
other real property reserved to the Dises- 
tablished Church, and to hold and admin- 
ister the large funds which were expected 
to arise from the commutation of existing 
interests, or those which might be here- 
after derived from voluntary gifts, be- 
quests, and other sources. The Church 
Body might, in short, be said to be the 
trustees of the permanent temporal in- 
terests of the Church. But though the Act 
of 1869 made analogous arrangements 
with respect to the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland, and with respect to other 
recognized religious communities, so far as 
authorizing the commutation of existing 
interests and other objects necessary to 
meet the intended change, it contained 
no provision for the incorporation of any 
body similar to the Church Body, as a 
continuous representative and trustee of 
the funds belonging to those other reli- 
gious communities. The Bill of which 
he now proposed the second reading re- 
cited, that by the Act of 1869 the Parlia- 
mentary grant, commonly known as the 
Regium Donum, had been discontinued, 
and that any minister to whom any an- 
nuity was paid from that grant might 
apply to the Commissioners in the Act 
mentioned to commute his annuity for a 
capital sum, which was to be paid to 
trustees appointed by himself and the 
General Assembly for his benefit ; and it 
provided that when it should eppear that 
three-fourths of the ministers of any 
communion had consented to commute, 
the Commissioners should add 12 per 
cent to the capital sum for which each 
life interest had been commuted. The 
Bill further recited that three-fourths of 
the ministers of the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland had commuted their life in- 
terests, and had, with the General As- 
sembly, appointed certain persons trustees 
to receive the capital sums ; and, further, 
that in order to preserve undiminished the 
entire amount of the commutation money 
as a source of permanent endowment for 
their Church, the members of that Church 
had agreed to raise a ‘Sustentation 
Fund,” so as to pay the annuities with- 
out touching the commutation money; 
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and that certain additional funds might 
accrue from time to time by bequest or 
otherwise—all of which funds had been 
placed by the commuting ministers, and 
the Assembly, in the hands of trustees ; 
the recital further stated that the colleg- 
iate and educational funds, the churches, 
chapels, and manses, and other property 
of the Presbyterian Church, were now in 
the hands of trustees on behalf of that 
Church. The Bill proceeded to say that 
no provision had been made in the Act 
of 1869 for incorporating any body to 
act as trustees of the said commutation 
money, or of any present or future endow- 
ment fund for the said Church, or to hold 
property for any of the uses or purposes 
of the Church, and that it was desirable 
to make such a provision. It then pro- 
posed to enact that certain persons named 
(being in fact the persons who were at 
present trustees under deed or appoint- 
ment) should be incorporated and consti- 
tute one body politic and corporate, by 
the name and style of ‘‘The Irish Presby- 
terian Church Trustees,” upon the trusts 
and with the powers afterwards specified 
in a series of clauses. The Bill, in short, 
proposed to do for the Irish Presbyterian 
Church what the Act of 1869 did for 
the Disestablished Church of Ireland— 
namely, to authorize the formation of a 
representative body, who should be 
trustees for the property of the Church, 
and should make rules, with the consent 
of the General Assembly, for its manage- 
ment. There were probably some clauses 
which, when the Bill was considered in 
Committee, their Lordships might be 
disposed to dispense with; but all he 
asked at present was that their Lord- 
ships should assent to the general prin- 
ciple of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(TZhe Lord Cairns.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR pointed 
out that the course adopted in the pre- 
paration of the Irish Church Bill had 
not been followed in the preparation of 
the Bill before the House. By the Act 
of 1869 power was given to the Dis- 
established Church to form themselves 
into a body who might obtain a charter 
from the Crown. A charter had accord- 
ingly been asked for and granted; but 
the present Bill actually incorporated 
the trustees of the Presbyterian body. 
There was no precedent for this in the 
case of any religious body in England 
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or Ireland, and the Roman Catholics 
and the English Presbyterians had their 
property vested in trustees. He could 
only agree to the second reading on the 
understanding that the Committee would 
have full power to strike out the clauses 
as to incorporation. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, the Committee 
could deal with the clauses in the same 
way as if it were a Private Bill. 
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Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly. 


PRIMITIVE WESLEYAN METHODIST 
SOCIETY OF IRELAND REGULATION 
BILL.—(No. 42.)—( The Lord Cairns.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Lorp CAIRNS, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, said it differed from 
the preceding Bill in this respect—that 
the Primitive Wesleyans, not being af- 
fected by the Irish Church Bill, had no 
need to reconstruct themselves as a 
Church. Their religious community had 
been established in 1818, under the 
name of ‘‘ The Primitive Wesleyan Me- 
thodist Society of Ireland,” for the pur- 
pose of carrying out certain general 
principles, agreed upon at a meeting of 
the representatives of that Society in Ire- 
land in that year. The Society had 
become possessed of certain funds and se- 
curities, and of preaching houses, schools, 
and other property. The Bill recited that 
the Society were desirous of obtaining 
power to alter and regulate their proceed- 
ings and powers, and to carry on their 
work in co-operation with the Church of 
Ireland and other religious bodies in 
that country. The Bill then recited that 
the Society had been since its formation 
governed by a ‘‘ Conference,” and that 
at a Conference held in November last, 
it was determined, amongst other things, 
to seek for powers to incorporate the 
Society, and to alter and amend the 
general principles and constitution of 
the Society. The Bill, therefore, proposes 
to enact that the Society should be con- 
stituted one body politic and corporate 
by the name of ‘ The Primitive Wes- 
leyan Methodist Society of Ireland,’’ who 
should be trustees, to hold and manage 
the property of the society upon trusts 
and with powers given in certain clauses. 


The Bill proceeded to give powers to the 
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Conference to administer the general 
government of the Society, and, declaring 
the ‘‘ doctrine”’ of the Society to remain 
unaltered, empowered it to alter and 
amend its design, discipline, and laws. 
One clause empowered the Society, by a 
vote of the Conference, to unite with the 
Church of Ireland, or other religious 
body, upon such terms and conditions as 
might be agreed upon. 


Moved ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Cairns.) 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR thought 
the clauses would require to be carefully 
scanned by the Committee, as they gave 
considerable powers, and, in a certain 
sense, changed the mode of discipline; 
provisions which ought not to be as- 
sented to unless they commanded the all 
but unanimous consent of the Society. 


Bill read 2°. 


BENEFICES RESIGNATION BILL. 
(Nos. 7, 43.)—( The Lord Bishop of Winchester.) 


REPORT OF THE AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 

Clause 7 (Commissioners may ex- 
amine on oath. Limitation of Pension). 


Lorp CAIRNS moved to omit the 
word ‘‘ gross”’ from the limitation ‘‘ pro- 
vided that in no case shall such pension 
exceed one third part of the gross an- 
nual value of the benefice resigned.” 
The words, as they stood, might cast an 
unfair burden on the succeeding in- 
cumbent. 

Tue Bisnor or WINCHESTER hoped 
their Lordships would maintain the 
clause as it stood. The provision did not 
make it compulsory upon the Commis- 
sioners to give a third of the gross value 
of the living, but left to their discretion 
what should be given according to cir- 
cumstances. The proviso simply limited 
their discretion not to exceed this pro- 
portion. This discretion would be very 
useful and economical, since one living 
differed widely from another, and where 
uncertainty existed there was sure to be 
expense. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, he had been 
under the impression that when a full 
discussion took place the other evening 
upon this point, there was almost una- 
nimity in favour of the omission of the 
word. He thought the argument of the 
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right rev. Prelate rather indicated an 
increase of uncertainty than otherwise. 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON also opposed 
the Amendment, pointing to the diffi- 
culty of arriving at the net value. 

Then, on the Motion of the Bishop of 
Wincuester, new Clause added— 

(Resignation by Lunatics.) 

“ The right of resignation and the duty of doing 
any act leading to it, connected with, or conse- 
quent on such resignation by this Act given to 
an incumbent, may if the incumbent be a lunatie 
found such by inquisition be exercised in his 
name and on his behalf by the Committee of his 
estate.” 


Clause 16 struck out. 


Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next ;. 


and to be printed, asamended. (No. 52.) 


PRISON MINISTERS BILL.—(Nos. 87, 53.) 
(The Earl of Morley.) 
COMMITTEE, 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 
Amendments made. 


Clause 4. 

On the Motion of the Earl of Morty, 
proviso added at end of clause— 

“Provided that it shall not be competent for 
the Secretary of State to require the erection of 
any new buildings for the purposes of this Act.” 

The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Thursday next; and Bill to 
be printed, as amended. (No. 53.) 


UNITED STATES — RECOGNITION OF 
THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp HOUGHTON said, that not- 
withstanding the great events which had 
occurred since the American War, there 
was hardly any decision of the British 
Government which had more historical 
importance than the determination, in the 
crisis of the American Rebellion, not to re- 
cognize the Southern Confederacy. He 
had no doubt that that decision was come 
to on grounds of large policy—a policy 
broad enough to overcome all personal 
opinions and prejudices ; but it was pro- 
bable—indeed, almost certain—that it 
was not arrived at without weighing the 
position of the question in the minds of 
other European Governments. He be- 
lieved it was admitted that one great 
European Power was decidedly in favour 
of recognition, and that the British 
Cabinet came to a decision counter to 
the opinion and desire of that Power. 
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Now, a rumour had lately been spread 
in the great country on the other side of 
the Atlantic, with which we were at 
present engaged in such interesting ne- 
gotiations, to the effect that the British 
Government was fully inclined to recog- 
nize the South, and was diverted from 
that purpose by the influence and ex- 
pressly avowed opinion of another great 
Power, which assumed—perhaps some- 
what ostentatiously — to be the chief 
friend of America in Europe. That 
rumour had been widely spread in the 
United States, and the name of a dis- 
tinguished diplomatist — the Russian 
Minister at Washington — had been 
mixed up with the story, he having, it 
was alleged, stated that the rumour was 
correct. He had given his noble Friend 
(Earl Granville) sufficient notice of his 
Question to enable him to refer to con- 
temporary documents at the Foreign 
Office, so as fully to inform himself whe- 
ther there was any intervention’ by the 
Russian Government to influence the 
decision of the British Cabinet. He had 
brought the matter forward because if 
such an opinion extended itself it might 
seriously injure suspending negotiations 
with the United States. It was important 
that that country should understand the 
real motives of our conduct during its 
great struggle, and that it should do 
justice to the course taken by the British 
Cabinet of that time with regard to its 
interests. He would ask his noble Friend, 
Whether he is aware of the rumour 
that the present Russian Minister to the 
United States of America has stated that 
the British Government was only pre- 
vented from recognizing the independ- 
ence of the Southern Confederacy by the 
influence and mediation of Russia ? 
Kart GRANVILLE: The rumour to 
which my noble Friend (Lord Houghton) 
has alluded has certainly reached me; 
but I trust, like many other rumours, it 
is unfounded — for any such statement 
would be founded on a complete misap- 
prehension of the facts. As to the facts, 
I can speak with authority, for I had 
the honour of being a member of Lord 
Palmerston’s Cabinet ; and I have com- 
municated not only with Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Cardwell, who were also mem- 
bers of it, but with Lord Russell, and I 
am speaking in the presence of the Lord 
Privy Seal (Viscount Halifax) and the 
noble Duke behind me (the Duke of 
Somerset) who are also cognizant of 
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the facts. There is no record in the 
Foreign Office of any influence having 
been used in this matter by the Russian 
Government ; and, moreover, it was not 
required, as no proposal was ever enter- 
tained by Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet 
for the recognition of the Confederate 
States. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET: As a 
member of Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet, 
I can perfectly confirm the statement of 
my noble Friend. Being at the time at 
the Admiralty, and therefore at the head 
of the Navy, any such proposal as this 
would have attracted my serious atten- 
tion, and I could not possibly have for- 
gotten it. I am certain that no such 
proposal was ever made. 


SEQUESTRATION BILL [H.L. ] 

A Bill for amending the Law relating to 
Sequestration of Ecclesiastical Benefices—Was 
presented by The Lord Bishop of WincuesteEr ; 
read 1*, (No. 54.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past Six 
o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 21st March, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Souprty—considered in Committee 

—Sovpp.ementary Civit Servick Estimate. 
Resolutions [March 20] reported. 

Ways and Means—considered in Committee— 
Consolidated Fund (£462,580 9s. 11d. 

Pusuic Brrts—esolution in Committee— Ordered 
— First Reading—Pilotage* [82]. 

Ordered—Weights and Measures (Metric Sys- 
tem).* 

Ordered—First Reading—Sequestration of Bene- 
fices * [80]; New Forest * [81]; Landrights 
and Deeds (Scotland) * [84] ; Sea Fisheries Act 
(1868) Supplemental * [83}. 

Second Reading— Referred to Select Committee— 
Lodgers’ Goods Protection * [54]. 

Considered as amended—West African Settle- 
ments [57]. 


EDUCATION—THE NEW CODE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BIRLEY asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, Whether he can fix 
the day on which he will lay upon the 
Table of the House the alterations to be 
made in the New Code, 1871? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
already laid the alterations on the Table, 
and that they would be printed as soon 
as possible ; he hoped within a few days. 
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If the hon. Member would look into the 
usual channels of information for that 
morning he would find what those alte- 
rations were. 


EDUCATION—THE CENSUS—RETURNS 
OF CHILDREN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BOWRING, in the absence of 
the hon. Member for Stoke-upon-Trent 
(Mr. Melly), asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, What deci- 
sion has been arrived at in regard to 
supplying the School Boards who may 
desire to have the information, with the 
gross totals of the children between 
specified ages in their districts; how 
soon after the Census is taken will the 
information be given; and, whether he 
will cause the School Boards throughout 
the Country to be furnished with forms 
of application to the Registrar General ? 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM replied that 
the Registrar General hoped to be able 
to present to school boards the gross 
totals referred to in the Question before 
the end of July, provided they were 
asked for before the 21st of April. But 
that was in the expectation that not 
many school boards would avail them- 
selves of the privilege, because there 
would be a charge of 10s. per 1,000 
children for the information, and even 
when the information was obtained it 
would give only gross totals, and there- 
fore would not be immediately available 
for the purposes of school boards; it 
was to be hoped, therefore, that the 
greater number of them would follow 
the example of the London School 
Board, and collect the Returns they 
wanted for themselves. 


EDUCATION—THE NEW CODE— 
ARTICLE 82 (a) 2.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DODDS asked the Vice President 
of the Council, Whether the average 
number in attendance under Article 32 
(a) 2, of the new Education Code, means 
the day school average only, or the day 
school average plus the night school 
average; and, whether, where there is 
an infant school department, such ave- 
rage includes that department ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER replied that the 
average number of attendances under 
the article alluded to meant the day 
school average plus the night school 
average, and when there was an infant 
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school department it included that de- 
partment. 


‘FRANCE—BRITISH SUBJECTS IN 
PARIS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CADOGAN asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have taken, or propose to take, any steps 
for the protection of British subjects and 
British property in Paris and at the 
French ports; and, whether it is pro- 
posed that Lord Lyons and the Staff of 
the British Embassy should follow the 
chief of the executive power to Versailles 
or remain in Paris? 

Viscount ENFIELD: The French 
Government have requested Lord Lyons 
to join them at Versailles, and he has 
been authorized to do so, unless circum- 
stances should appear to render it unde- 
sirable. In the event of his leaving 
Paris Lord Lyons has been directed to 
make all possible provision for the safety 
of British subjects, and to leave in charge 
of British interests Mr. Atlee and one 
or more Secretaries of the Embassy. 
Lord Lyons was further requested to 
furnish General Claremont with such 
instructions as, under existing circum- 
stances, would render his services of the 
most value. 


ARMY—ARTILLERY RETIREMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Masor ARBUTHNOT asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, What number 
of annuities will be given out of the 
extra £5,000 taken in the Estimates 
for Artillery Retirement; what rank and 
length of service will entitle an officer 
to take advantage of them; whether 
promotion in both the Royal Artillery 
and Royal Engineers has not been 
slower since the time when Mr. Childers’ 
Committee sat; whether the remedial 
measures enumerated by the Secretary 
of State for War, on Thursday the 16th, 
are intended to meet the case prospec- 
tively, and to be a final solution, as far as 
the Government is concerned, of the diffi- 
culty, or whether they are meant merely 
as a temporary relief for the current 
year; and, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, either by a re-distribution of 
the money voted annually for retirement 
in these Corps, or any other means, in- 
tend to put an end to a system of retire- 
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ment which was pronounced by the Com- 
mittee of 1867 on the System of Retire- 
ment in the Army to be ‘‘unsatisfactory, 
complicated, uncertain in its operation, 
based upon no clear principle, and in- 
adequate for its purpose ?”’ 

Caprarn VIVIAN: Sir, the annuities 
sanctioned by the Treasury are based 
upon £225 at 40 years of age, and vary 
with the age of the officer. It therefore 
depends upon the ages of the officers 
who accept how many can be retired. 
The power to retire upon these pensions 
will be limited to those officers who com- 
pose the block in the list of captains and 
subalterns. The measures proposed al- 
leviate the difficulties under which the 
corps is stated to be suffering, and, if 
accepted, will do much to restore it to a 
normal condition. The promotion in the 
higher ranks of the Artillery has not 
varied during the last few years to any 
appreciable extent. The promotion to 
the rank of captain has been exception- 
ally slow; not, however, owing to the 
absence of vacancies, but to the absorp- 
tion of supernumeraries, whose appoint- 
ment had previously given abnormal 
promotion. Further consideration of the 
question will be given to it with the 
general question of retirement in the 
Army on the abolition of purchase. 


IRELAND—GALLEY HEAD.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether a Report has been made to his 
department of the wreck of the ‘‘ Cres- 
cent City,’’ a steamer of 2,400 tons bur- 
den, laden with specie and cotton, of 
the schooner ‘‘ Cecil,” and the “‘ Joseph 
Sprott,” all of Liverpool, in the month 
of February last, near the Galley Head, 
between the Lighthouses on the Old 
Head at Kinsale and the Fastnet Rock, 
by which many lives and property to a 
large extent were lost; whether repre- 
sentations were not previously from time 
to time made of the necessity for placing 
alight on the Galley Head, and a Re- 
port made by Captain Waulfe, R.N., to 
the same effect; whether since said 


wrecks a memorial has not been pre- 
sented from a large number living in 
the district, asking for the erection of 
such a light; whether a Report has not 
been made on the subject to the like 
effect by the Harbour Board at Dublin ; 
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ance with these several representations, 
memorials, and Reports, to erect a light 
thereon ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, in reply, that the Ceci] stranded a 
mile to the west of Galley Head, and 
the master having been reported to 
have steered a wrong course, an inquiry 
into the case had been ordered. In the 
case of the Joseph Sprott, the ship went 


on to the rocks in the midst of a thick - 


fog and rain, she having been previously 
damaged at sea. The Crescent City was 
wrecked in the same locality, and an 
inquiry took place on the subject, when 
it was found that the wreck occurred 
through the master steering a wrong 
course. The master steered in a fog 
near the land, without using the lead, 
and his certificate has been suspended 
for two years, which was a very severe 
punishment. Representations had been 
made for placing a light on the Galley 
Head, and that matter came before Par- 
liament in 1861. A memorial had also 
come from the district, together with 
other representations, again urging the 
placing of a light on the Galley Head, 
but those papers had only arrived at the 
Board of Trade from the Commissioners 
of Irish Lights that morning. The pro- 
per course would be for the Commis- 
sioners of Irish Lights to forward those 
papers, with the application for a new 
light, to Trinity House, when their re- 
commendations would receive the con- 
sideration of the Elder Brethren of the 
Trinity House, and afterwards the full 
consideration of the Board of Trade. 


ENGLISH SHIPS SUNK BY THE 
PRUSSIANS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GOLDSMID asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the owners of the six English 
vessels sunk by the Prussians in the 
Seine have received compensation ; and, 
if not, what further steps the Govern- 
ment propose to take in the matter ? 
Viscount ENFIELD: The owners 
have not yet received compensation. 
The Board of Trade are actively en- 
gaged in investigating the claims. Some 
delay has arisen, owing to the absence 
on leave of the German Consul at Sun- 
derland ; but as soon asit can be decided 
what is the amount of indemnity that 
can fairly be claimed, a communication 





and, whether it is intended, in compli- 





will be made to the German Ambas- 
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sador, who has shown the greatest readi- 
ness to settle the claims with as little 
delay as possible. 


NAVY—DEPTFORD DOCKYARD. 
QUESTION, 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
If (as it appears that the sale of Dept- 
ford Dockyard to Mr. Austin has not 
been completed, and that the title will 
have to be made out to the Corporation 
of the city of London instead of Mr. 
Austin) he will delay the final convey- 
ance of the same to the Corporation 
until an opportunity has been afforded 
this House of further information on the 
subject ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, in reply, that 
the valuation obtained by the Admiralty 
on the property was £80,000, but those 
who made the valuation intimated that 
the Admiralty should not refuse a less 
sum. The Office of Woods then valued 
it, and their valuation came to £70,000, 
but ultimately the Government sold the 
property to Mr. Austin for £71,500, 
which sale was approved by the Trea- 
sury. Since then the Admiralty had had 
nothing more to do with the property. 
It was offered to the City of London in 
1869 and refused by them, and the pre- 
sent transactions lay simply between the 
City of London and Mr. Austin. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
asked if the conveyance was made out 
to Mr. Austin or to the Corporation ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : To the Corporation 
under the legal obligations incurred. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE asked 
if Mr. Austin had paid the money? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman was pressing a ques- 
tion without notice. The Admiralty 
were acting in the matter according to 
the legal obligations they had incurred. 


NAVY—H.M.S. “MEGAIRA.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. F. WALPOLE asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, If he will lay 
upon the Table of the House the Report 
of Mr. Reed (late Chief Constructor 
of the Navy) on his survey of the 
‘* Megvera ?”” 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Sir, it frequently 
seems that other people know more of 
what is passing in the Admiralty than 
the Admiralty itself, judging from the 
way in which they are primed with’ cer- 
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tain matters that have not always oc- 
curred. I believe there has been no 
survey, and that the Admiralty has no 
such Report. Even if there had been, I 
think I should refuse to produce it; and 
I think the practice of finding out through 
the employés what is passing in the offices 
andasking for Papers ought to bechecked 
by the House. 


HARBOURS OF REFUGE—MOTION FOR 
AN ADDRESS. 


Lorp CLAUD JOHN HAMILTON 
rose to move an humble Address to Her 
Majesty, praying that She would direct 
that the recommendations of the Har- 
bours of Refuge Commissioners of 1858 
be carried into effect as far as relates to 
the construction of a harbour of refuge 
at Filey, in Yorkshire. The question, 
he said, was one of the utmost import- 
ance, for it affected the lives and the 
property of a large portion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. In bringing the sub- 
ject before the House he was supported 
by the Reports of two Committees of the 
House, by the Report of a Royal Com- 
mission, and by the votes of the House 
itself. The question was first seriously 
taken up in 1836, when a Committee 
was appointed to consider it; but no 
action resulted from its inquiries. In 
1851 an application was made from 
Redcar, on the north-east coast, south 
of the mouth of the Tees, to construct a 
harbour of refuge at that place; but 
nothing came of it. But in 1856, andin 
January, 1857, this country was visited 
by a series of terrific storms, and the 
mind of the people was fairly stirred 
with regard to the great loss of life and 
property which occurred annually on our 
coasts; and early in 1857 Mr. Wilson, 
who was then Secretary to the Treasury, 
moved for the appointment of a Select 
Committee of that House to inquire into 
the policy of making further grants of 
public money for the improvement of 
harbours and for the construction of 
harbours of refuge on the coasts of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The Committee sat 
for two years, and reported, in the sum- 
mer of 1858, unanimously in favour of 
the principle of grants of money for the 
improvement and extension of existing 
harbours, and also of grants of natignal 
money for the construction of harbours 
of refuge. That Committee included 
some men of great distinction—among 
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others the present Chairman of Com- 
mittees (Mr. Dodson), the senior Mem- 
ber for Hull (Mr. Clay), Mr. Ewart, and 
last, but not least, the Member for Kid- 
derminster (Mr. Lowe), now occupying 
the distinguished position of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The Committee re- 
ported in favour of grants of public 
money for the construction of harbours 
of refuge, but proposed that the sites 
on which such harbours should be made 
should be referred to a Royal Com- 
mission which should visit the coast; 
and accordingly, Mr. Wilson, in 1858, 
moved the appointment of such a Royal 
Commission. Between 1857 and 1858 
Lord Palmerston’s Government had 
gone out of office, and Lord Derby 
came in. The right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Droitwich (Sir John Paking- 
ton) spoke in high terms of the manner 
in which Lord Palmerston’s Committee 
had done justice to the subject, and 
said he felt bound, as First Lord of 
the Admiralty, to recommend the ap- 
pointment of the Royal Commission. 
The Royal Commission reported in 1869, 
and recommended that there should 
be a grant of £2,365,000, with loans 
at a low rate of interest, for the im- 
provement of certain harbours, on con- 
dition that certain stated local sums 
were raised to meet the national grants. 
In June, 1860—Mr. Wilson having gone 
to India, as Finance Minister, and Lord 
Palmerston having returned to office— 
Mr. Lindsay, the Member for Sunder- 
land, moved a Resolution asking the 
House to carry into effect the Report 
of the Royal Commission. The right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Droit- 
wich, in the course of the debate, ac- 
cused the Government of trifling with 
the question. Mr. Milner Gibson, then 
President of the Board of Trade, de- 
fending the action of the Government, 
stated that the Report of the Commis- 
sion was far too sweeping, and they 
could not sanction so large and irrespon- 
sible an expenditure of public money, 
but that the Government felt alive to the 
magnitude of the question, and at a very 
early period would introduce a Bill deal- 
ing with it. Lord Palmerston also ad- 
mitted the necessity of harbours of re- 
fuge; but could not agree to such a large 
expenditure. Theright hon. Gentleman 


the present Prime Minister also strongly 
opposed that large expenditure of public 
money. Mr. Milner Gibson was rather 
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unfairly dealt with in being blamed for 
apathy on this matter, and the widows 
of seamen who had been wrecked were 
often styled ‘‘ Milner Gibson’s widows ;”’ 
but Mr. Milner Gibson ought fairly to be 
exonerated. In fact, a change in re- 
ference to this subject had arisen since 
the time when the present Prime Mi- 
nister was Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and the charge brought against Mr. 
Milner Gibson lay at the door of that 
right hon. Gentleman. In the following 
year the hon. Member for Northum- 
berland (Mr. Liddell) called attention 
to the question. Lord Palmerston 
again acknowledged the magnitude of 
the evil; but resisted the Motion. 
In May, 1862, Mr. Lindsay again 
moved in the matter; when Mr. Gibson 
deplored the annual loss of shipping 
and sailors, but still opposed the Mo- 
tion. Ona Division, Mr. Lindsay was 
beaten. In April, 1863, the question 
was again brought forward, and the 
Motion was again negatived. In 1864 
Mr. Lindsay again brought it forward, 
and was again defeated. In 1865 Sir 
Frederick Smith introduced the subject, 
and was defeated by a majority of 12. 
Since then the question had remained in 
abeyance. Questions, indeed, were asked 
on the subject by the Member for South 
Durham (Mr. Pease) in 1866, and by his 
own Colleague (Mr. Bourke) in 1869 ; but 
the replies to their Questions were, as 
usual, unsatisfactory. He did not stand 
up to recommend the adoption as a whole 
of the Report of the Royal Commission of 
1858. Since that time there had been 
many changes tending to the improve- 
ment of shipping and the manner in 
which ships were sent to sea. Many 
harbours had also received grants from 
the Public Loan Commissioners, and by 
those means had been greatly improved, 
and afforded great protection to shipping. 
He did not advocate a great national ex- 
penditure on what might be called local 
objects, and for which money should be 
raised from local and voluntary sources. 
But Filey could not be included in 
that category. The Royal Commission 
were unanimously of opinion that a 
harbour of refuge should be constructed 
at Filey entirely from national funds. 
He (Lord Claud John Hamilton) advo- 
cated the construction of a harbour at 
Filey—first, for the saving of human 
life; secondly, for the protection of pro- 
perty; thirdly, for the protection of the 
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north-eastern sea fisheries; and fourthly, 
from a strategical point of view, as a 
naval station. From the mouth of the 
Humber to the Firth of Forth there was 
a long strip of coast about 200 miles in 
extent, containing all the coal ports of the 
eastern coast, and possessing the most 
extensive and varied coast trade—it 
might be said to be the most important 
of the whole seaboard of the United 
Kingdom. But the whole of the har- 
bours on that coast were bar-harbours, 
and therefore not approachable at all 
tides by vessels of any considerable size. 
The only exception was Hartlepool, 
where there were 14 or 15 feet of water— 
[An hon. Memper: 21 feet |—but it was 
always referred to as a bar-harbour. It 
was given in evidence that in 1857 the 
entire tonnage of British sailing vessels 
clearing coastways from ports in Eng- 
land was 8,162,000 tons; coastways and 
foreign together 15,796,000 tons. The 
tonnage from the five ports of Newcastle, 
Hartlepool, Sunderland, with Seaham, 
Shields, and Stockton, clearing coast- 
ways, was 3,733,000 tons; coastways and 
foreign together 5,160,000 tons, repre- 
senting 45 per cent of the whole coasting 
trade, and 32 per cent of the entire trade, 
coasting and foreign together. At the 
same time, Captain Washington com- 
puted that 25 per cent of the entire 
wrecks of the United Kingdom occurred 
here, or on one thirty-sixth of the whole 
seaboard of the country. The annual loss 
to the nation was computed at £1,500,000 
and 830 lives. When these facts were 
put before the Committee, they had no 
hesitation in reporting that remedial 
measures should be taken to avert such 
evils. Besides, the trade and shipping 
of the United Kingdom were greatly on 
the increase, and casualties must also 
increase. There were several reasons 
which influenced the Royal Commission 
in selecting Filey as the best site for a 
harbour of refuge on the north-east 
coast. First of all, two-thirds of the 
Baltic trade between London and the 
Firth of Forth invariably made for Flam- 
borough Head in returning homewards, 
and coasted towards their respective 
ports. It was also brought to the notice 
of the Commission that the annual im- 
ports of coal to London from north- 
eastern ports were 3,500,000, tons, and 
to other ports 5,000,000 tons, passing 
Filey in 20,000 vessels. Besides this, 
300,000 tons were annually exported, 
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two-thirds of which passed Filey. It 
was also stated that the colliers from the 
northern ports generally started together 
in large fleets, coasting along till they 
came to Flamborough Head, where, in 
cease of a change of wind from the south, 
they sought shelter and waited a fair 
wind; but when, as often occurred 
on that coast, the wind shifted to south- 
east or south-east by east, the position 
of those vessels became critical in the 
extreme. They would either have to 
make for the shore—in which case 
the loss of vessels would be certain 
and of lives possible—or they would 
turn round to the north, and run back 
to whatever port they could enter; 
and it was under these wild flights for 
safety that terrible disasters annually 
occurred. The only harbour on the 
north-east coast which could be called 
a harbour was that of the Tyne: it was 
not strictly a bar-harbour, but in rough 
weather the entrance to it was dangerous 
from the strong undercurrents produced 
by the great freshes in the river meeting 
the heavy sea, which lifted the steerage 
of vessels out of the water and rendered 
them unmanageable. Last November 
three vessels, including a screw-steamer, 
went ashore from this cause. Therefore, 
vessels driven by south-east and easterly 
winds from Flamborough Head, having 
practically no place whatever to run to, 
were often driven to the Firth of Forth, 
and sometimes as far as Absrdeen. In 
a pamphlet which had recently been 
published by a gentleman thoroughly 
conversant with the subject, it was stated 
that fleets of loaded vesselsleaving the coal 
ports bound south got up as far as Flam- 
borough Head, where, becoming baffled 
by the wind, they were unable to ‘‘ wea- 
ther’? the Head, and, consequently, 
congregated there in large numbers— 
often to the extent of many hundreds— 
not unfrequently of a thousand sail. If 
in this position they were caught by a 
south-east gale, there being no port 
capable of entry during a storm, they 
were scattered along the coast as far as 
the Firth of Forth, strewing the shores 
with wreck, or foundering by the way, 
and in the latter case usually carrying 
all hands to the bottom. Those ships 
which did succeed in reaching the shelter 
of the Forth—battered, damaged, and 
leaky, from their struggle with the storm, 
often with spars carried away, and 
scarcely a rag of canvas left—still had 
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their whole voyage before them, and, 
after re-fitting, started again—too pro- 
pably only to repeat the same process ; 
so that it was by no means uncommon 
for a whole fleet to reach Flamborough 
Head and be driven back again as often 
as three times in one voyage, losing 
many of their number, both ships and 
crews, each time. In December, 1852, 
there were brought up for shelter in 
Filey Bay about 100 vessels, with a still 
larger number dodging on the north side 
of Flamborough Head; a south-east 

ale coming on, they were obliged to 
slip their anchors and run north, and 
several foundered with all hands. One 
master, Captain Sayers, described how 
his sails were blown away; the bul- 
warks and everything on deck were swept 
overboard ; there was five feet of water 
in the hold, and the crew were exhausted 
with incessant labour at the pumps for 
nine days, during which time they could 
have no fire. They saw two of their 
companion vessels founder; but could 
render them no assistance. Ultimately, 
they got into Aberdeen; whither also 
were driven about 60 others of the fleet. 
Of the hundreds of captains examined 
on this point there was hardly one who 
could not speak to similar experiences— 
so that the loss of from 50 to 100 ves- 
sels, and from 20 to 50 or 60 lives in a 
single day on this line of coast, was 
shown to be a far too frequent occur- 
rence. It might be pointed out that, 
according to the Wreck Chart, the 
wrecks did not occur in the neighbour- 
hood of Filey; but the reason was that 
the vessels driven back made for their 
respective ports; and this was shown by 
the Returns of the Board of Trade, 
which proved that four-fifths of the ves- 
sels lost were laden. There had been 
gales in which laden vessels from the 
coal ports, compelled to dodge about 
the Head, became entangled with a fleet 
of vessels in ballast bound for the North, 
and the two had been blown out to sea 
together, or frequent collisions occurred 
causing serious loss. An instance of 
this occurred on the 2nd of January, 
1857, when 76 vessels and 119 lives, at 
least, were lost. A similar disaster 


occurred on the 10th of February last, 
when, in one night, 53 vessels were 
lost—19 off Burlington, 2 off Filey, 7 off 
Shields, 1 off Scarborough, 7 off Grimsby, 
2 off Hartlepool, and 2 off Withernsea, 
and the remainder off Yarmouth. He was 
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informed on the best authority that 80 
lives were lost, and that being added to 
the loss in other shipwrecks, the number 
of lives lost on the east coast in two 
months of this year would reach 100. 
If there were a harbour at Filey ves- 
sels would not hug the shore, as they 
did now, until it was too late. Such 
facts as he had quoted proved that 
the necessity for a harbour of refuge on 
our north-eastern coast was as great 
now as in 1857, when the Committee 
inquired. When Mr. Milner Gibson 
was pressed by the Board of Trade, he 
asked for ‘‘more time;” the matter 
had been in abeyance since 1857, and 
the state of the coast was as bad as ever, 
and the plea for ‘‘more time” would 
not do any longer. Enormous sums of 
money had been expended upon the im- 
provement of the harbours of the Tyne 
and the Tees, the Public Loan Com- 
missioners having advanced £175,000, 
£250,000, and £65,000 for this pur- 
pose; yet the colliers still needed a port 
of safety between the northern harbours 
from which they started and their desti- 
nation. It might be that many vessels 
were sent to sea in an unseaworthy state, 
and that they were overladen and un- 
dermanned; but there was great diffi- 
culty in dealing with these matters, and 
meanwhile life was being sacrificed. 
Again, it might be said that the Na- 
tional Life Boat Institution afforded im- 
mense assistance in saving life. No one 
appreciated more than he did the efforts 
of the National Life Boat Institution ; 
but it must be remembered that the 
purpose of that Institution was to save 
life, and that it did not attempt to save 
property; and in many cases its crews 
sacrificed their own lives in the attempt 
to save those of others. But what could 
even they do in the face of such a storm 
as that which occurred last month off 
Bridlington, when there were 20 or 30 
wrecks near the pier, when 100 lives 
were lost, when the crew of the life-boat 
were drowned, and there was witnessed a 
scene of agony and despair which beg- 
gared all description? He might be 
told that steam colliers were, to a large 
extent, superseding sailing coasting 
vessels. It was true that there had 
been a large increase in steam colliers; 
but he had yet to learn that there had 
not also been a large increase in the 
sailing coasting vessels. Now, he was 
of opinion that it would be most im- 
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olitic on public grounds to attempt, 
y encouraging steamers, to stamp out 
the smaller class of coasting vessels. 
The north-east coast furnished the very 
best nurseries for seamen of the Royal 
Navy, and if the coasting trade were 
superseded by steamers only about a 
third of the men now employed in the 
coasting trade would be required to na- 
vigate those steamers. Since 1857 the 
coasting and foreign trade had increased 
enormously. The total foreign and 
coasting trade in 1857 was 23,178,792 
tons, giving an average per month in 
that year of 1,931,565 tons. In February, 
1871, the total foreign and coasting 
trade was 5,456,000 tons, being an in- 
crease over one month in 1857 of 
3,524,467 tons. The coasting trade of 
the kingdom increased steadily year by 
year. ‘The coasting trade in February, 
1869, represented 2,587,085 tons; and 
in February, 1871, 2,684,993 tons. But 
while the coasting trade continued to 
increase, so did the casualties. In 1860 
the total number of casualties at sea was 
1,379, and the number of lives lost 536. 
In 1863 the total number of casualties 
was 2,001, and the number of lives lost 
620. In 1866 the total number of 
casualties was 2,289, and the number of 
lives lost 896. In 1869 the total num- 
ber of casualties was 2,594, and the 
number of lives lost 933. The casual- 
ties on the east coast were about one- 
third of the casualties on all parts of our 
coast ; and on this calculation it would be 
seen that, in 1860, thecasualtieson the east 
coast were 459, and the lives lost 178 ; in 
1868, 667 casualties and 206 lives; in 
1866, 763 casualties and 298 lives; and, 
in 1869, 864 casualties and 311 lives 
lost. He believed that the storm of the 
last month had again roused up a strong 
feeling on this subject among the people 
along the east coast of England. They 
were determined that at last something 
should be done to prevent this terrible 
loss of life and property. In 1857, no 
doubt, many hon. Gentlemen advocated 
particular ports on interested and selfish 
grounds; but he believed that, with 
about one exception, the north-eastern 
ports had sunk their differences and 
consented to the building of a harbour 
of refuge at Filey. As he had already 
stated, he advocated the construction of 
a harbour of refuge as a means of ex- 
tending the north-east fisheries. No 
social question had so much engrossed 
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the attention of Parliament and the 
coun as the improvement of our 
fisheries, both deep and inland. The 
Report of the Commissioners of Fisher. 
ies in 1866 stated that the annual value 
of the fisheries on the east coast was 
£2,000,000, and that the north-east 
coast fisheries were of the same extent 
as the superficial area of Ireland, and 
were annually increasing in value to 
the extent of £10,000 per annum. He 
found by the Board of Trade Returns 
that the number of registered fishing 
boats in England was 16,195, repre- 
senting 127,013 tons, and employing 
47,290 men and 7,467 boys. Between 
Lynn and Shields, inclusive, there 
were 2,815 boats, representing 35,249 
tons, and employing 7,980 men and 
1,763 boys — thus bearing a propor- 
tion of 17:27 and 16°23 respectively. 
The whole of these boats were engaged 
in fishing on the Dogger Bank, and 
in addition there were the boats from 
Yarmouth, from the South of England, 
and from Scotland. These vessels in a 
storm had absolutely no place of refuge, 
and it was necessary for the extension 
of these fisheries, which the Commis- 
sioners said were to a great extent un- 
worked, that some harbour of refuge 
should be provided. An increased work- 
ing of these fisheries would cause a large 
reduction in the market price of fish, 
and a wholesome article of food would 
be more generally placed within the 
reach of the poorer classes uf this coun- 
try. He now came to the question of 
the construction of a harbour of refuge 
as a naval station on the east coast of 
England. That at the present moment 
was a question of the most serious im- 
portance. It had been the custom of 
this country for many years past to re- 
gard the French people as our great 
rivals and as enemies, and it had con- 
sequently been the policy of Parliament 
and of statesmen—among the latter he 
referred especially to the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Lord Palmerston—to pro- 
vide for the adequate defence of this 
country, and to have regard more es- 
pecially to the defence of the southern 
rather than any other portion of our 
coasts. We had large establishments at 
Portsmouth and Plymouth, and extensive 
works at Jersey, Alderney, Dover, and 
Portland, as a sort of set-off for Cher- 
bourg on the other side of the Channel. 
But the happy relations which after the 
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Crimean War existed between England 
and France, and the momentous events 
of the last few months on-the Continent, 
had altogether altered the military posi- 
tion of this country. In the late war 
France had been so utterly crushed that 
any apprehension from that quarter for 
many years to come was almost beyond 
the bounds of probability. The Govern- 
ment, with the sanction of the country, 
had asked the aid of Parliament in 
placing this country in a state of adequate 
defence; but if our rival on the South 
was for the present extinguished, and if 
it was wrong and ungenerous to cast 
looks of apprehension across the Atlantic, 
where did the danger lie? He thought 
we had now to look for it from the East, 
and that not at avery great distance. 
From the time of that unfortunate—he 
might say degrading—decision of Lord 
Palmerston with reference to the Danish 
War, the whole position of this country 
had been altered. That war, which 
resulted in the cession of Schleswig- 
Holstein to Prussia, the Austrian War, 
and, finally, the utter defeat of the French, 
had raised up on our east a stupendous 
and aggressive military Power, sup- 
ported by people bound together by ties 
of the most extraordinary nature, and 
ready at any moment to follow the bid- 
ding of their rulers. The right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government had stated that our first 
line of defence—and he thought that 
proposition had met with the general 
acceptance of the country—must be in 
a fleet of iron-clads; but a fleet of iron- 
clads, to form an efficient first line of 
defence, must have harbours at which 
they could rendezvous, from which they 
could keep watch, and, above all, at 
which they could easily coal. Yet from 
Sheerness to the Firth of Forth where 
would they find a harbour with such 
capabilities? If hon. Members would 
cast their eyes across the sea to Prussia 
they would find at Jahde, in Oldenburgh, 
dockyards and fortifications equal to a 
second Cherbourg springing up opposite 
our own shores. That arsenal, which 
was already in a thriving state, was 
opened with some pomp in 1869 by the 
King of Prussia, and the Report of the 
Admiralty Officer who then attended was 
of an interesting and instructive cha- 
racter. At the mouth of the Elbe the 
Prussians might construct another great 
arsenal, and if the channel, capable of 
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allowing men-of-war to pass, which was 
projected from Kiel to the German 
Ocean, through Holstein, was carried 
to a successful completion, there was 
nothing to prevent the whole Russian 
and Prussian fleets coming through 
almost in a single day. Under such 
circumstances, our eastern coast would 
be almost at the mercy of an invader. 
What was there on the east coast of 
England to pit against them? There 
was not one harbour that was capable 
of coaling a man-of-war along the coast 
of a thickly-populated, wealthy, and im- 
portant district. The evidence which 
was given before the Committee of 1857 
was in favour of Filey from a strategical 
point of view. All the witnesses agreed 
that it was the most salient point on 
that coast ; for there a fleet could keep 
a lookout to the east, the north, and 
the south; while they also approved of 
it asa safe place for shipping in case 
any war should occur. A gallant officer 
(Captain Sherard Osborn), who was a 
man of great ability, and whose opinion 
would be favourably received by both 
sides of the House, thus wrote to The 
Times last August— 

“There is no part of Great Britain so open to 
attack or insult, yet so little prepared for it, as 
the seaboard which faces the North Sea and 
European Continent. To defend this coast I 
hold that we should havea good home squadron 
of iron-clad monitors, fit to handle in shoal water 
with speed, to move suddenly to any point 
threatened ; and the next most essential point is 
the construction of good harbours of refuge, one 
on the east coast of England and another in 
Scotland, where our squadron could always con- 
centrate, seek shelter, or repair, and within which, 
as at Portland, the fleet of our merchantmen may 
run for succour or safety.” 

There were many other authorities on 
the subject; in particular Admiral Wash- 
ington, the late Hydrographer of the 
Navy, had reported as to the absolute 
necessity of. establishing some naval 
station on our east coast, and it was in 
order to ascertain the opinion of the 
present Hydrographer to the Admiralty 
that he recently moved for any Corre- 
spondence on the subject. Passing on 
to the local reasons for selecting Filey 
as a proper spot fora harbour of refuge, 
it might be mentioned that the north 
of Flamborough Head was the place 
where the great bulk of the coasting 
vessels and also those engaged in the 
Baltic trade congregated. Filey was pro- 
tected on three sides, and near it was a 


natural breakwater half-a-mile in length, 
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which would afford an excellent foun- 
dation for any works that might be pro- 
jected, and there was at Filey as good 
anchorage as there was in the kingdom, 
the ground being hard firm clay, covered 
with a thin coating of sand, which had 
not shown the slightest tendency to silt 
or shoal. As tothe question of expense, 
there was within a short distance of 
Filey an abundant supply of excellent 
stone that was suitable for the con- 
struction of a breakwater, and an esti- 
mate had been made that a harbour 
capable of affording refuge to all our 
largest men-of-war as well as to a large 
number of merchant ships, covering an 
area of 665 acres, could be constructed 
there for £860,000. Bearing upon this 
point was the question of the utilization 
of convict labour, which had much occu- 
pied the attention of Parliament during 
the last few years. It was at one time 
thought that the labour of convicts could 
not be economically utilized; but that 
problem had now been solved, and it was 
shown that the average labour of con- 
victs was worth 2s. a day. The Director 
General of Convict Prisons had visited 
Filey, and it was to be regretted that 
the Home Secretary had declined to pre- 
sent that officer’s opinion to the House, 
though he hoped that when the Cor- 
respondence was complete the Papers 
would be laid on the Table. By these 
facts and statements he had tried to 
show the House that the state of affairs 
with respect to casualties and losses of 
life on our north-east coast was just as 
bad now, in spite of all that had been 
done, as it was in 1857-8; and he had 
endeavoured to show that should a har- 
bour be built at Filey, it would not only 
afford ample protection to our shipping 
on that coast, but that it would also 
result in the saving of much property 
and the lives of many hardy sailors; 
while, above all, it would give a central 
and admirable station for the British 
Fleet in the North Sea. On _ these 
grounds he asked the House to give this 
proposition their favourable considera- 
tion. There need be no delay in this 
matter, because no improvements that 
scientific research could suggest, no new 
discoveries that might be made, no laws 
that the House might pass could regu- 
late or prevent the destructive nature of 
the storms on the north-east coast. If 
hon. Members did not make use of the 
resources which were at their disposal, 
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there would be oft-repeated accounts of 
shipwreck, disaster, and lamentation. 
There was not another country in Europe 
that would stay its hand for a moment 
in trying to avert such calamities—and 
yet England, the richest of them all, 
stood hesitating between the lives of 
some of her bravest men and the expen- 
diture of a paltry sum from her National 
Exchequer. The noble Lord concluded 
by moving the Address. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE seconded the 
Motion. Reference had been made by 
the noble Lord (Lord Claud John 
Hamilton) to the Report of the Com- 
mittee of 1857 and a Resolution of the 
House which afterwards affirmed their 
decision. The Resolution stated that in 
the opinion of the House it was the duty 
of the Government to adopt, at the 
earliest period, the necessary measures 
to carry into effect the recommendations 
of the Commissioners appointed in 1858 
to inquire into the formation of harbours 
of refuge on the coasts of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The Royal Commission 
had done their work thoroughly ; but 
the strong objection to carry out their 
recommendations was the expense which 
would necessarily be incurred. [‘‘ No! 4 
If not, why had they not been acted on? 
The cost of constructing Filey Harbour 
had never been placed higher than 
£860,000—should such an amount stand 
in the way of our having a harbour 
there? Shipwrecks with all their hor- 
rors did not come home to the minds of 
hon. Members; the ships sunk, and the 
men were swallowed up and passed out 
of memory—the poor fellows, moreover, 
belonged to a lowly class; but that was 
no reason why the House should not do 
its duty by them. The gentlemen who 
had taken part in these inquiries were 
practically acquainted with the subject, 
and their recommendations ought not to 
have been overruled by persons sitting 
in the office of the Board of Trade, who 
must necessarily be ignorant of the 
peculiar requirements of that coast. No 
doubt the great obstacle to the recom- 
mendations to which he had referred 
being carried out was the great expense 
they would involve, but it was our na- 
tional duty to do all in our power to pre- 
serve the lives of our sailors. Were the 
same annual loss of life to occur in rail- 
way accidents that was occasioned by 
wrecks, and were the matter thus brought 
more immediately before our eyes, there 
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would be no further delay in legislating 
upon the subject. It had been said that 
Filey could bear no part of the necessary 
cost ; but surely that was a matter which 
was hardly worthy of consideration. 
Soon after the Commission had reported 
some gentleman in London—whom he 
was happy not to know—chose to make 
a Memorandum in reference to the Re- 

ort of the Royal Commission, in which 
a eliminated nearly all the power and 
force from their finding. He eliminated 
just what he pleased, and left only just 
so much as was necessary to break down 
the case of the Committee and of the 
Royal Commission, and there he left it. 
Whoever the writer may have been, it 
was clear that he knew nothing about 
the matter, and his Memorandum was as 
worthless as the paper upon which it 
was written. He did not even know 
whether the writer was an officer of the 
Board of Trade or a sailor; but any 
sailor who knew the coast would agree 
with him (Mr. Wheelhouse) in reference 
to it. It was only when there was a 
storm upon the coast, and when the 
agonized cry of the seaman was scarcely 
audible, and when the roaring element 
around him was preparing to engulph 
him—then, and only then, it was that 
men could form an opinion of the dangers 
of the northern coast. He entreated 
the House, by the humanity which was 
common to them all, to do that which 
ought to have been done years and years 


ago. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to direct that the recommendations of the 
Harbours of Refuge Commissioners of 1858 be 
carried into effect so far as relates to the construc- 
tion of a Harbour of Refuge at Filey in York- 
shire.” —(Lord Claud John Hamilton.) 


Srr HARCOURT JOHNSTONE said, 
he cordially supported the Motion of the 
noble Lord. The interest taken in this 
question was not purely local, as would 
be seen in the fact that the noble Lord 
who had introduced the Motion for the 
construction of a harbour at Filey, sat 
for a borough in Norfolk (King’s Lynn). 
Solong ago as 1835 aCommittee strongly 
urged that the borough of Scarborough, 
which he himself represented, was the 
most proper place for a harbour of re- 
fuge. But since then times had changed. 
and he could not venture to make such a 
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statement now in the face of the evi- 
dence which he had read on the subject. 
Though he had not a strong local in- 
terest, he might say he had more local 
knowledge than any other Member of 
the House. No man lived nearer to it; 
no man knew better how perilous it was 
to seamen, and to what storms it was 
subject to at all times of the year. In 
January, February, and at the time of 
the equinox, it was a most perilous and 
dangerous coast. During the first survey 
which Captain Washington made on that 
coast, he (Sir Harcourt Johnstone) had 
the pleasure of being present with him on 
many occasions, and had heard his opi- 
nion, and he remembered quite well 
that he was in favour of a harbour of 
refuge at Filey. He would direct the 
attention of the House to one point in 
the Report of the Commissioners, issued 
in 1859, which to his mind turned very 
strongly on this question. The Com- 
missioners, in pointing out the conveni- 
ences of Filey as a place for a harbour 
of refuge, said— 

“ We submit that a sum not exceeding £800,000 
be granted for its construction. The site is one 
which, independently of the facilities of construc- 
tion, is unquestionably superior to any other on 


the coast, and it may be enlarged to any extent 
desirable.” 


He had also a Blue Book of the Report 
of the Committee of 1836, and he be- 
lieved there were members of that Com- 
mittee still living. He found that the 
Committee of that day were not prepared 
to offer any opinion whether such a har- 
bour should be kept up at the public 
expense from the interests of humanity, 
or for national objects. Since those days 
the interests of humanity had advanced 
a little. The evidence of Captain Hewett 
was in favour of harbours of refuge on 
the coast. The evidence supplied by the 
noble Lord the Member for King’s Lynn 
was so overwhelming in favour of Filey 
that he need not go into particulars, 
and he would content himself with point- 
ing out a few of the arguments in its 
favour. In the first place, it was the 
most salient point of the coast—a con- 
sideration which naval men would regard 
as of great importance in the case of a 
naval war. It certainly had the best 
anchorage on the coast, and a good clay 
bottom. It was also nearest to the 


great port of Hull, the trade of which 
was increasing at the rate of at least 30 
per cent per annum; and, in the event 
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of a naval war on our hands, Hull would 
be one of the first places that would be 
attacked. Further, there was a natural 
breakwater extending for a considerable 
distance into the sea, so that the founda- 
tion of the northern part of the harbour 
might be said to be already formed; 
there was, moreover, abundant stone at 
hand of good quality, and if it was con- 
sidered not sufficiently good, stone could 
be got from the other side of Yorkshire. 
There was another argument in its 
favour—namely, economy of time. It 
would be a great matter to owners of 
ships not to be driven about by stress of 
weather for three or four days on the 
voyage, as they now were. But there 
was a much stronger consideration—the 
economy of lives it would produce. It 
might, perhaps, be said that shipwrecks 
were dispensations of Providence; but 
he maintained that many of them could 
he prevented, and that it was the duty 
of the Government to endeavour to do 
so. If it were said that was a question 
of money, he answered that money would 
be well spent for such an object, and 
the Government ought to spend it. If 
they looked to the large sum of money 
they had not spent by not going to war, 
surely that was as good as money in the 
pocket of the nation, and surely a small 
part of our savings might be advan- 
tageously applied to a purpose like this. 
If commercial companies were capable 
of spending large sums on one harbour 
in a very few years—if there had been 
spent on the Tyne Docks £760,000 for 
the accommodation of their traffic— 
surely it was not too much to ask that 
the Government, which was a body cor- 
porate, elected by the voice of the nation, 
and charged with the responsibilities of 
the nation, should spend £800,000 on a 
harbour for saving both life and pro- 
perty belonging to the nation. Looking 
to the evidence of Captain Washington, 
he believed that 45 per cent of the 
lives that were lost by wrecks on the 
coasts of England were lost on the north- 
east coast, and that property to the value 
of £1,000,000 sterling was lost to the 
nation every year. The question also 
affected every ratepayer on the north- 
eastern coast. Those who were con- 
nected with Boards of Guardians would 
know very well the number of widows 
and orphans of sailors that were thrown 
on the parishes every year. The list, 
which came before him very often, was 
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enough to appal anyone. And what 
were those lives which were sacrificed 
every year merely by the procrastina. 
tion or miserable policy of Govern. 
ment? They were the very backbone 
of the Naval Reserve; and the Com- 
missioners, in their Report, stated that 
the north-east coast was a nursery for 
seamen, excelled by none and equalled 
by few. The policy of sacrificing the 
lives of those men he could not under. 
stand. He admitted that he, and those 
who agreed with him, were asking for 
money, and wanted to get it, it was be- 
cause they wanted to get in the thin end 
of the wedge, so as to get harbours of 
refuge elsewhere. If there had been 
any desire on the part of the shipowners 
of the uorth-eastern coast to combine so 
as to present their case to Parliament, a 
much better case would have been pre- 
sented to the House. Those who had 
most reason to complain did not make 
themselves heard, and therefore their 
case did not come urgently before Par- 
liament. They were not asking Govern- 
ment to legislate for imaginary dangers, 
but to prevent that distress which was 
constantly occurring, and which they be- 
lieved would be remedied by harbours of 
refuge. 

Mr. PEASE said, the House must 
have listened with great interest to the 
excellent speech of the noble Lord the 
Member for King’s Lynn (Lord ©. J. 
Hamilton), who had stated his case with 
that remarkable ability which always 
characterized his addresses to that House. 
He thought it must have been tedious to 
right hon. Gentlemen both on the Liberal 
and the Conservative Benches—most of 
whom had sat longer in the House than 
he had—to have this old question of 
harbours of refuge once again before it. 
He took a great interest in the subject, 
and had taken a humble part in the 
agitation which had induced the House 
of Commons to appoint the Commission 
of 1858, whose Report was the founda- 
tion of the Motion of the noble Lord. 
But he must remind the House that since 
that Report was issued a different view as 
to harbours of refuge had prevailed from 
that advocated by the noble Lord, and 
it had been thought that more good 
would be effected by the expenditure of 
small sums of money on numerous local 
harbours, than by the expenditure of 
large sums in the construction of one 
or two of vast dimensions, as would be 
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the consequence of the noble Lord’s 
Motion. The noble Lord had singled 
out one harbour of refuge to which he 
was particularly partial, and had left 
Hartlepool, Newcastle, and other places 
in the same neighbourhood to take care 
of themselves, as well as all other har- 
pours on various other portions of the 
coast, as recommended for construction 
by the Commission. Hartlepool, how- 
ever, was a most important place ; it had 
a depth of something like 20 feet of 
water at spring tides; it shipped annu- 
ally 1,500,000 tons of coal; it imported 
300,000 quarters of corn, 30,000 sheep, 
and 3,000 head of cattle, besides other 
merchandize. Such a place could not 
be neglected in considering the subject 
under discussion, and besides that, it 
was the most westerly point of the 
north-east coast. The question really 
was, should the House follow the plan 
it had hitherto uniformly adopted of 
granting loans for the improvement of 
existing harbours on the security of the 
local authority, or grant large sums ab- 
solutely for the construction of harbours 
of doubtful value, at least so far as the 
saving of life was concerned? The noble 
Lord had entirely overlooked the differ- 
ence made by the substitution of steam 
vessels for the old sailing ships. The 
steamers of the North made somewhere 
about 56 voyages a-year to London and 
back, and they would not leave the Tyne, 
the Tees, and the Wear until they saw 
their way clear long past Filey; so that 
Filey for the coasting trade between 
London and the North would be of com- 
paratively little or nouse. Moreover, since 
the issue of the Report of 1858, very large 
sums had been advanced to the Commis- 
sioners of the Tyne and the Wear and the 
Tees for the improvement and deepen- 
ing of those rivers. The river Wear had, 
at a local expenditure of £500,000, been 
made almost a harbour of refuge; on 
the Tees remarkable facilities existed 
for making a harbour in the refuse slag, 
from the furnaces of which the iron- 
masters were very anxious to get rid; 
and a wall had been made the whole 
length of the Tees between Stockton 
and the bar for some 12 miles. The 
Tees bar, which formerly had only some 
2 or 3 feet of water, had now some 13 
or 14 feet. The money for these im- 


provements had been advanced by the 
Exchequer Loan Commissioners, and 
would all be repaid in due course. The 
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Tyne Commissioners had been assisted 
in a similar manner with similar results; 
and he trusted this sound policy would 
be continued, because it was unquestion- 
ably the most economical, the most effi- 
cient as a means of saving life, and tended 
most efficiently to increase the general 
commerce and wealth of the district. 
The local authorities at Hartlepool were 
now applying to the Exchequer Loan 
Commissioners for assistance to make 
a harbour which, if smaller than that 
contemplated by the Commission, would 
be substantially a harbour of refuge, 
and thus be instrumental in saving 
life, while they at the same time bene- 
fited the whole country by increasing 
the sum of our exports and imports. 
With these facts before him he very 
much demurred to the Government grant- 
ing money where it could produce very 
little. benefit, either for the saving life 
or promoting commerce. If they wanted 
a harbour of refuge on that coast, one 
at Hartlepool would be better than any- 
where else. 

Mr. 0. SYKES said, he had two 
reasons for trespassing on the indul- 
gence of the House while he supported 
the Motion of the noble Lord. In the - 
first place, he had the honour of re- 
presenting a large and important con- 
stituency, the sea-coast of which by the 
construction of a harbour of refuge 
would be made of immense national 
importance to the commerce and trade 
of the country, instead of being, as it 
now was, a barrier and a snare. In 
the second place, he had lived nearly 
all his life within a very few miles of 
Flamborough Head, and he had seen 
the whole coast black with wreck; he 
had been on board a small vessel in a 
very heavy sea, when it was a matter of 
great doubt whether it would be able to 
weather that cape, and he, therefore, 
could realize more, perhaps, than any 
hon. Member of the House the danger 
that environed that coast. He would - 
venture to remind the House that there 
were sufficient traces to show that the 
Romans, 18 centuries ago, had made use 
of these facilities, and he had himself 
seen in Filey Bay traces of a great Ro- 
man work for forming a harbour of re- 
fuge. He had no intention to pronounce 
a decision upon the relative advantages 
of Bridlington Bay and of Filey Bay— 
that was a subject which was peculiarly 
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men, of seamen and geographers. What 
he asked the House was that they should 
not be alarmed at this proposed expen- 
diture, which might at first seem large, 
but which, compared with the sums 
asked for night after night, appeared to 
him very small. He entreated the House 
to believe that he did not ask for this 
merely as a local man, but because he 
wished to see carried out a great na- 
tional, commercial, and humanitarian 
object. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
thought his noble Friend the Member 
for King’s Lynn had made a very good 
speech on a very strange proposal. In- 
deed, he had seldom heard a more re- 
markable suggestion than that which 
his noble Friend had made to the House 
that evening. His noble Friend asked 
the House to single out one particular 
spot upon the coast of the country for 
the expenditure of public money in the 
construction of a harbour of refuge. 
Now, he did not think it necessary to go 
into the question as to the general merits 
of harbours of refuge, which he thought 
had been greatly narrowed by previous 
inquiries. His own impression was that 
the thorough discussion which this ques- 
tion received some years ago conclu- 
sively proved that the advantages of 
harbours of refuge, as far as concerned 
the safety of life and property, had 
been greatly exaggerated, and that, 
at all events, unless these harbours of 
refuge were numerous, they would be 
of very little use. When this ques- 
tion was formerly under consideration 
it was pointed out that there were 
many other means of saving life and 
property far more effectual than the con- 
struction of harbours of refuge; and, 
among them, to secure that goods and 
human beings should be sent to sea in 
ships and vessels capable of enduring 
the perils of the sea. Though he was 
unable to say that no unseaworthy ships 
were now sent to sea, he believed that 
the number in former years was far 
larger than it was now, and especially 
with respect to the coal trade on the east 
coast of England, that the new class of 
vessels now employed, and which were 
increasingly employed in that trade, con- 
tained within themselves greater means 
of safety than could be secured by the 
mere multiplication of harbours of re- 
fuge. But he would just remind the 
House of the main points in the history 
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of this question for the last few years, 
The question having been warmly taken 
up by a number of gentlemen, they pro. 
cured first of ‘all the appointment of a 
Select Committee, and afterwards of a 
Commission of Inquiry to go round the 
coasts. The Commission was to a great 
extent identical with the previous Com- 
mittee, though numbering also among 
its members more men of professional 
eminence. Yet there was a very great 
distinction between the recommendations 
of those two inquiries. The Committee 
recommended the construction of a cer- 
tain number of harbours of refuge, ata 
cost of something less that £2,000,000, 
two-thirds of which sum was to be raised 
by a charge imposed upon the shipping 
interest of this country. On the other 
hand, the Commission, which was cer- 
tainly the more important body, were 
decidedly of opinion that the small num- 
ber of harbours recommended by the 
Committee would be insufficient; and, 
while recommending that an additional 
numberof harbours should be constructed 
at an expense exceeding £4,000,000, 
they were entirely opposed to the impo- 
sition of any charges upon the shipping 
interest, and recommended that the cost 
should be defrayed mainly out of the 
Consolidated Fund, with some minor 
assistance from the localities concerned. 
But he would remind his hon. Friend 
the Member for Leeds (Mr. Baines) that 
the Commission were opposed to the 
construction of a single harbour of re- 
fuge, and that although they recom- 
mended that a harbour should be con- 
structed at the Tyne at the cost of 
£1,000,000, another at Hartlepool at the 
cost of a further £1,000,000, and a third 
at Filey at a cost of £800,000, they were 
also of opinion that the thing, if done at 
all, ought not to resolve itself into the 
construction of a single harbour of re- 
fuge. Now, in the year 1860 that House 
adopted a Resolution in favour of those 
recommendations. But what had hap- 
pened since then? So decided was the 
opinion of Lord Palmerston’s Govern- 
ment that it was not the proper course 
to enter upon this great expenditure of 
public money, that they declined to act 
upon that Resolution of the House of 
Commons; and that Resolution was ac- 
cordingly, and had been on several 
oceasions since that time, reversed. In 
1864, when this question was last brought 
before the House, the course was some- 
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what remarkable. It was then discussed 
from a national and general point of view 
by Mr. Lindsay, the then Member for 
Sunderland. On that occasion Mr. Lind- 
say moved the adoption of the Report of 
the Royal Commission. To that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
moved as an Amendment that either the 
whole, or, at all events, a portion of the 
expense, should be defrayed by tolls on 
shipping, in accordance with the plan 
recommended by the Committee by whom 
the subject had been considered. The 
whole question was then discussed on 
the double issue thus raised. It was 
opposed by Mr. Milner Gibson on the 
part of the then Government, and both 
the original Resolution and the Amend- 
ment were rejected by large majori- 
ties. The question now is, does the 
House mean to reverse the decision so 
arrived at? If they did, the question 
should be treated as a whole, as it was 
treated when under consideration in 1864, 
and the House should be asked io re- 
view the whole subject. They should 
not permit the system of urging the 
claims of a single harbour against all 
rivals. It was vain for his noble Friend, 
or those who followed, to represent this 
as a national question; it was simply a 
local question. [‘‘No,no!”] What he 
meant was that a dozen other Gentlemen 
might get up and make out as good a 
ease for other parts of the coast. Not 
that Filey had not a good deal to say 
for itself; but his noble Friend him- 
self admitted that people preferred their 
own ports, and that other places had a 
great deal to say for themselves. The 
House would, perhaps, like to be re- 
minded of the extent to which that 
was the case, and of the manner in 
which those ports had been run one 
against another. In a Memorandum 
with respect to the north-east coast of 
England he found that the evidence 
from North Shields went to prove that 
the Tyne, the Weir, and the Tees should 
be the places selected for harbours, as 
one would not be sufficient; and that 
Filey was not necessary at all. At Sun- 
derland, also, the evidence was in favour 
of the Tyne, the Weir, and the Tees, 
and against Filey. At Hartlepool the 
evidence went to show that Hartlepool 
was plainly the proper place, and not 
Filey. At Redcar the evidence was that 
Redcar was better than Hartlepool and 
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than Filey. At Whitby it was main- 
tained that Whitby was better than 
Filey, than Redcar, and than Hartlepool, 
and that Filey Bay was not convenient 
at all; and it was added that the im- 
provement of existing harbours would 
do more good than the construction of 
new ones. It was not until the Com- 
missioners came to Filey that they got 
evidence that Filey was the proper place 
in preference to Redcar, Hartlepool, 
and other places; but then this remark- 
able admission followed—that in that 
ease it would be necessary that there 
should be another to the North as well. 
Such was the state of things brought 
out during these investigations—the re- 
sult being that if the policy recommended 
by the noble Lord the Member for King’s 
Lynn was adopted, it would be prepos- 
terous to confine it to one single har- 
bour ; it must be carried very much fur- 
ther, and the £800,000 asked for would 
be a mere bagatelle in comparison with 
the vast sums which would be required 
in the end. But, further, it appeared 


that a greater number of lives had been 
lost on other parts of the coast than that 
to which the noble Lord had directed 
Why was it, 


their particular attention. 
then, that his noble Friend should take 
such special care of human life and 
property on one particular stretch of 
coast without paying any regard to the 
rest? His noble Friend had entirely for- 
gotten the country with which he was 
so honourably connected—he meant Ire- 
land. Then, his noble Friend had at- 
tempted to strengthen his case by con- 
siderations of a totally different character, 
which showed that he felt the weakness 
of his case upon commercial grounds, for 
he went into the Admiralty question and 
the Home Office question. His noble 
Friend told the House that it would be 
an excellent thing to have a great naval 
harbour on the east coast, and that our 
convicts might be advantageously em- 
ployed in constructing it. But, as far as 
he could learn, the Department respon- 
sible for the Navy of this country had 
no idea that it was necessary, and his 
right hon. Friend the Home Secre- 
tary had informed him that he had 
no necessity for finding new work for 
his convicts at Filey, for he had other 
plans by which they could be profitably 
employed. He would, therefore, put 
these two pleas entirely aside. His noble 
Friend had not told the House how the 
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£800,000, and the millions for other har- 
bours which would follow, were to be 
provided. In the days when the inquiry 
into the subject was carried on there 
were two plans by which it was proposed 
to be done—the one mainly by a special 
charge on the shipping interest, the 
other by money out of the Consolidated 
Fund, with some contributions from local 
sources. But the Government of the 
day, supported by Parliament, adopted 
neither ; their policy was much sounder. 
It was to assist localities by a system of 
Government loans on easy terms for the 
improvement of their harbours. That 
was the policy deliberately adopted in 
1860; it had been going on since, and 
with very great success. There was 
evidently a very considerable advantage 
in combining harbours of refuge with 
trading and commercial harbours, be- 
cause a large portion of the danger was 
incurred by vessels in attempting to 
make their own ports. The natural 
effect of offering those loans was to make 
the port of destination a harbour of 
safety as well as a trading and commer- 
cial harbour; but as at Filey there was 
no trade it was not likely the inhabitants 
would avail themselves of the Govern- 
ment loan. But this had not been the 
case with other places. Up to the end 
of 1869—the latest date for which he 
had returns—loans to the amount of 
£3,000,000 had been applied for, while 
£1,734,000 had been granted, and he 
was informed that the money had been 
laid out most advantageously. There- 
fore he demurred to the policy, so frankly 
stated by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Scarborough (Sir Harcourt Johnstone), 
of inserting the thin end of the wedge. 
If the policy of successive Governments 
and Parliaments was to be reversed, let 
it be done on full consideration, but not 
in the way the noble Lord proposed. 
The late Government, as far as he knew, 
showed no intention, during their period 
of office, of altering that policy, and he 
would be very much surprised to hear 
the right hon. Gentleman whom he saw 
opposite (Mr. 8. Cave) declare it un- 
sound. He was convinced that the House 
would not consent to deal with the ques- 
tion in this piecemeal fashion, and he 
could not advise them to entertain the 
proposition that had been submitted to 
them by the noble Lord. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE rose to an- 
swer the challenge of the right hon. 
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Gentleman, He was not prepared, he 
confessed, to reverse the decision at 
which the House arrived in 1864. The 
right hon. Gentleman, however, had not 
quite fairly stated the decision which 
was then arrived at. Mr. Lindsay, 
whose Motion he himself had seconded, 
proposed in that year that the House 
should carry out the recommendations 
of the Committee and of the Commission, 
but did not in his Resolution propose 
any plan for defraying the expense of 
the harbours proposed. An Amendment 
to the Motion did propose a certain 
method of defraying the expenditure, 
but the House refused to adopt either 
the Resolution or the Amendment. The 
chief objection then raised by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Devon, 
as to the making of harbours of refuge 
round the coasts, not only of England 
but of Ireland and Scotland, was that it 
was too vague. The same objection, 
however, could not be urged to the 
Motion by the noble Lord that evening, 
for nothing could be more simple than 
his proposal to construct a particular 
harbour upon a particular part of the 
coast. The right hon. Gentleman had 
expressed great astonishment that in 
these days a Motion for the construction 
of harbours of refuge should be brought 
forward at all. But he was not aware 
that the construction of harbours at 
Dover and at Portland, for instance, in 
any way militated against the lending 
of money by the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners to any of the mercantile 
harbours in the neighbourhood. What 
necessary hostility existed between the 
construction of harbours of refuge in 
places where no mercantile harbour would 
pay and the lending of money to mer- 
cantile harbours with a view to their 
improvement? He did not believe that 
the construction upon an exposed point 
of the east coast of a harbour in which 
our ships of war might find refuge ought 
to be construed into a menace to Prussia 
or any other country. As to the position 
which such a harbour should occupy the 
shipowners themselves ought to be the 
best judges. This was no local question. 
Petition after Petition had been presented 
to the House by shipowners in favour of 
a harbour at Filey, and he himself had 
presented a Petition to the same effect 
from his own constituents in the South 


of England, whose only interest in the 
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subject was the desire of saving life and 
property. Filey had been strongly re- 
commended by Mr. Coode. It would 
contain 427 acres fit for ordinary vessels, 
and 300 capable of sheltering vessels of 
the largest size. Of the total number 
of wrecks upon the shores of the United 
Kingdom, 56} per cent, or upwards of 
one-half, occurred upon the eastern coast, 
and half that number again—that was 
to say, one-fourth of the whole number 
of wrecks—occurred upon the point of 
land between the Humber and the Forth. 
The noble Lord was not quite accurate 
in stating that the loss of life had in- 
creased in the same proportion as the 
loss of vessels, probably owing to the 
exertions of the Lifé# Boat Institution. 
In 1858, property to the amount of up- 
wards of £1,500,000 was sacrificed in 
this manner, and as the number of 
wrecks had since increased from 900 to 
1,200, it was not difficult to estimate 
the amount of property which was an- 
nually strewn upon those coasts. It 


must be borne in mind that because a 
vessel happened to strike upon a par- 
ticular part of the coast it did not follow 
that the loss of the vessel was attri- 
butable, in all cases, to some particular 


local danger. He remembered a state- 
ment which was made by Mr. Stevenson 
as to the reason for putting a lighthouse 
upon the Bell Rock, which it must be 
remembered was situated to the north 
of the Firth of Forth. He stated that 
vessels running from Flamborough Head, 
and trying to make the Forth, were in 
the habit of running too far out to avoid 
the Bell Rock, and thus missed the Forth 
altogether, and were lost sometimes even 
on the Shetlands and the Orkneys. He 
quite admitted the importance of the 
question—how was the harbour of Filey 
to be made? [Mr. Grapstone: And 
maintained? ] Certainly; and main- 
tained. He felt little doubt that the 
estimate of £800,000 would be exceeded, 
and that the total cost would be nearly 
£1,000,000. He agreed with the re- 
commendation of the Commission for the 
construction of the harbour, but he dif- 
fered with them as to the way in which 
the money should be raised. It was 
necessary to bear in mind the different 
interests that would benefit by the con- 
struction of the harbour. There would 
be, first, the local interests, for the value 
of land and houses in the vicinity of 
Filey, already a watering-place, would 
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rise; secondly, the accommodation of 
ships of war in the harbour would be 
an advantage to the nation; thirdly, if 
merchant ships were able to run into 
the harbour in time of danger, ship- 
owners, underwriters, freighters, and 
sailors and passengers especially, would 
benefit. There ought, therefore, to be, 
in the first place, local contributions 
towards the cost of construction; and, 
secondly, a contribution out of the na- 
tional Exchequer adequate to the im- 
portance of the harbour as a naval sta- 
tion ; and, thirdly, the mercantile marine 
ought to pay its proportion. This might 
be done in the ordinary way, by ships, 
British and foreign, sailing along that 
portion of the coast and likely to use the 
harbour being called upon, as far as 
possible, to pay rates towards the har- 
bour. He objected to the charge being 
confined to ships using the harbour, be- 
cause the House knew how liable sailors 
were to run a great risk to effect a small 
saving ; just as some people rode a long 
way round to avoid aturnpike. Though 
it was fair to add that latterly efforts 
were being made, and with considerable 
support on the part of that House, to 
take away the maintenance of light- 
houses from the passing tolls, and to 
charge this upon the general funds of 
the country. And, of course, whatever 
reasoning applied to lighthouses in this 
matter would apply still more strongly 
to harbours of refuge, which might well 
be taken to be of national advantage, 
as they benefited not only shipowners, 
but the public generally by saving life, 
and thus diminishing pauperism. The 
coasting trade was not the only trade 
which might be expected to use the har- 
bour at Filey, for vessels engaged in the 
Baltic trade, as well as from Archangel 
and the harbours of the White Sea, 
would also pass along this portion of the 
coast. For these reasons, therefore, and 
not because he wished to upset the deci- 
sion which had been arrived at in 1864, 
he was not unfavourable to the present 
proposition. At Portland, and at various 
places in Ireland, it had been proved that 
considerable results were capable of being 
attained at small cost by convict labour, 
and when this question was brought 
forward on a former occasion, the utiliza- 
tion of convict labour for harbours of 
refuge was strongly pressed upon the 
Government. If, therefore, the noble 
Lord, who had stated his case in the 
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most admirable manner, felt it right to 
go-to a Division, he should feel no diffi- 
culty whatever in supporting the Motion. 

Mr. HEADLAM said, that after the 
strong statement of the noble Lord the 
Member for King’s Lynn as to the perils 
attending those who ‘‘ went down to the 
sea in ships,” and of the number of 
casualties to life and property annually 
occurring upon the coast, there might 
appear to be something harsh and un- 
generous in opposing a Motion whieh 
was aimed at diminishing the dangers of 
navigation. But having given full at- 
tention to everything which the noble 
Lord had said, he had come to the con- 
clusion that the House would not be act- 
ing wisely in assenting to the present 
proposal, and that the large sum of 
money necessary for constructing this 
harbour could be spent in an infinitely 
better way. £800,000 was the very 
lowest estimate that had been put before 
the House, and after all this money had 
been expended there was no guarantee 
whatever that contributions would be 
obtained from any quarter for the main- 
tenance of the harbour. His right hon. 
Friend who last addressed the House 
(Mr. 8. Cave) evidently thought the 
burden would be placed on the shoulders 
of the mercantile marine, because if, as 
he suggested, the dues were not to be 
levied on vessels entering the harbour, 
a toll must be imposed on all ships 
which passed by it. He (Mr. Headlam) 
did not hesitate to say that such a toll 
would be resented by the whole mercan- 
tile marine. If the proposed harbour 
were constructed he did not believe it 
would be of much value to the shipping 
interest ; indeed, his opinion was that 
that interest would be far better served 
by the improvement of our existing 
harbours than by the expenditure of 
large sums of money upon new ones. 
But, however this might be, the Har- 
bour Commissioners recommended in 
their Report that £250,000 should be 
granted for carrying out works on the 
Tyne, with the interests of which he was 
specially connected. The Government 
advanced money on easy terms to the 
local authorities, who had actually ex- 
pended £1,500,000 as a return for the 
very moderate sacrifice on the part of 
the Government. The result was that a 
harbour of refuge had been created. 
The number of vessels which entered the 
port for purposes of refuge was 132 in 
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1865, 194 in 1866, 255 in 1867, 322 in 
1868, 402 in 1869, and 558 in 1870. To 
that extent the local authorities had al- 
ready created a harbour of refuge, and 
this was what the nation had got by 
making a small sacrifice and advancing 
money on tolerably easy terms. Accord- 
ing to the recommendation of the Com- 
missioners, the Tyne was entitled to 
£250,000. There was a very strong ad- 
verse current at the mouth of the Tyne, 
which he believed could be remedied by 
carrying out the piers a little further; 
and if the money recommended by the 
Commissioners were expended on those 
works a far better harbour of refuge 
would be formed than could be effected 
by laying out £806,000 at Filey. More- 
over, the improvement would be one 
which would be felt by the whole mer- 
eantile interest of the Kingdom instead 
of the special one of the locality. The 
local authorities, he might remark, had 
already done as much as they could be 
expected to do for national purposes. As 
to the creation of a great harbour of re- 
fuge at Filey, that was a matter for the 
Government to consider ; but before they 
commenced such a work they ought to 
make the great rivers of the country 
safe, and spend a great deal of money 
on fortifications. The present danger 
was great, but might be removed by a 
very moderate expenditure. On the 
whole, whether looked at from a mer- 
cantile or a naval point of view, he did 
not think the House would. act wisely 
by assenting to the Motion now be- 
fore it. 

Mr. G. BENTINOK said, the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. Headlam) 
show how inevitably local interests would 
crop up in discussions of this kind. In 
his opinion, however, this question ought 
to be considered on general grounds. 
He joined in the tribute which had been 
paid to his noble Friend for the able and 
lucid way in which he had brought for- 
ward this subject; but he was afraid his 
noble Friend hardly estimated correctly 
the difficulties he must encounter. He 
was afraid the two rocks on which the 
noble Lord’s Motion would be wrecked 
were the two Front Benches. The Mi- 
nisterial Bench was only interested in 
the prevention of one kind of wreck— 
namely, the wreck of the Government ; 
while the only harbour of refuge to 
which the Front Opposition Bench turned 
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their attention was the Treasury Bench. 
Both were utterly indifferent to a ques- 
tion of this kind. He wished his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. 8. Cave) had been better 
supportéd on this occasion; but the ab- 
sence of all his late Colleagues was suf- 
ficient proof of their indifference to the 
subject. The President of the Board of 
Trade had said his noble Friend (Lord 
Claud John Hamilton) had singled out a 
particular harbour upon no better ground 
than his own opinion, and he character- 
ized his noble Friend’s Motion as ‘a 
strange proposal ;” but he must say that 
the arguments urged by the right hon. 
Gentleman were stranger still. Now, 
he was one of the very few Members of 
this House who had frequently been in 
charge of ships on the east coast of 
England. He had no local interest in 
the matter, however, but his constituents 
had, and he had heard them discussing it 
for nearly half a century; and so far 
from this being a question supported 
merely by local claims and local inte- 
rests, he felt convinced that if 500 of the 
best authorities, unconnected with the 
locality, were examined on the subject, 
they would all state their opinion that 
Filey was the place best adapted for a 
harbour of refuge on our eastern coast. 
The question was not local but general, 
for it was connected with the great ques- 
tion of the saving of human life and 
national wealth. When the right hon. 
Gentleman expressed a doubt as to the 
proposed harbour turning out effectual 
for the saving of life, did he mean to 
say that the creation of a harbour into 
which a large number of vessels might 
enter in bad weather was not calculated 
to save both life and property? It was 
no argument, he contended, against a 
measure good in itself that the House 
should not be called upon to reverse its 
decision. Millions were about to be 
thrown away in a direction which he be- 
lieved the expenditure would be found 
to be totally useless ; yet a cost of under 
£1,000,000 was grudged for so excellent 
an object as the saving of human life 
and property. He wished also to ob- 
serve that we stood in need, on the 
eastern coast, of a naval station, where 
a large fleet of men-of-war might lie 
summer and winter without risk, and 
have means of coaling. As matters at 
present stood, the whole of that part of 
our coast was completely defenceless. 
Also, he was opposed to the humani- 
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tarian system of making pets of con- 
victs, and it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment, he thought, to take in hand such 
a work as that proposed, because they 
could execute it comparatively cheaply 
by means of convict labour. Govern- 
‘ments at the present day were, however, 
he regretted to say, more disposed to 
look at their own interests than the inte- 
rests of the nation, and, under these 
circumstances, he could hardly feel san- 
guine with respect to the success of his 
noble Friend’s Motion, though he thought 
that on the score of humanity it ought 
to succeed. It certainly had his best 
wishes; and he trusted we should have 
soon on the Treasury Bench a Govern- 
ment, whose Members would think a 
little more of their country and less of 
themselves. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he congratu- 
lated the noble Lord on the ability with 
which he had brought forward the sub- 
ject ; but he must say he thought he was 
in error in supposing that there was now 
a greater demand for harbours of refuge 
than existed in 1859. He was sure, he 
might add, the noble Lord would concur 
in the proposition that if we could utilize 
our present harbours so as to make 
them better adapted to the purposes of 
commerce while using them as places 
of refuge, we should be adopting a 
much wiser policy than by constructing 
harbours which could be only used for 
purpose of refuge. It was against 
Filey, therefore, he must admit, that 
it was simply a harbour of the latter 
class. The noble Lord had adverted to 
the great loss of life and property on 
our north-east coast, but the question 
was how far his proposal was calculated 
to diminish that loss. Now, a harbour 
at Filey would be mainly valuable in an 
east and south-east wind; so that it 
would follow a harbour there would be of 
comparatively little use as a refuge ex- 
cept so far as the 30 or 40 miles of coast 
to Spurn Head was concerned. It must 
also have occurred to the noble Lord 
that the best refuge on a lee shore 
was the depth of the bay, which in 
this case was at Hartlepool, and not at 
Filey. Considering that the harbours 
in the North had been much improved, 
not by the expenditure of public money, 
but by local resources, it was unreason- 
able and unfair to call upon those who 
had so improved their own harbours, to 
pay taxes for the purpose of constructing 
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some competing harbour elsewhere. The 
success, too, of the present proposition 
would only have the effect of giving rise 
to other demands in favour of other 
localities. Moreover, he objected to the 
inadequacy of the scheme as well as to 
its limited availability. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer refused money for bet- 
ter purposes than the one advocated by 
the noble Lord, and he (Mr. Candlish) 
hoped that the Government would not 
undertake local engagements to the neg- 
lect and injury of other parts of the 
country. If once the principle were 
admitted, the claims of many places 
would be multiplied and enforced on 
the Government in a most embarrassing 
manner. 

Sir JOHN HAY had frequently ad- 
dressed the House upon this question, 
but never with greater satisfaction than 
to-night, when he had to bear witness 
to the admirable statement of his noble 
Friend, and, as far as his experience 
went, to corroborate the facts so well put 
forward on the Motion he had brought 
before the House. The subject had been 
rather complicated by the mode in which 
it was treated by the President of the 
Board of Trade. The question they had 
to consider was not whether it would or 
would not be wise to lend public money 
to the harbours of Hartlepool or New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, the Wear, or the Tees. 
The trade of those harbours deserved the 
attention of the country, and enabled 
them to receive and afford proper secu- 
rity for that assistance which was given 
by the Public Loans Commissioners for 
the improvement of local harbours. But 
the harbour of Filey was entirely differ- 
ent. There was no local interest or trade 
at Filey which could be taxed, or repre- 
sent any security for advances made if 
Parliament should be disposed to grant 
a loan with a view to its improvement. 
The harbours on the eastern coast had 
been much improved by loans of public 
money, and had become great commer- 
cial depots. With their local interests 
they deserved and had received the just 
attention of the State. But the harbour 
of Filey had advantages with regard to 
its position for the general trade of the 
country far superior to any which those 
harbours held out. They must not at- 
tempt to discuss this question as if they 
were engineers and seamen, and persons 
locally connected with the harbours. 
The evidence of such persons had been 
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brought before them in the most clear 
and conclusive manner by various Com- 
mittees and Commissions, and that evi- 
dence should have due weight and influ- 
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ence with the House. It was qtite true 
that, in one sense, vessels going to the 
ports named might proceed thither with 
much greater safety than they could be- 
fore; but they had one practical diffi- 
culty, when in those harbours they could 
not get out so easily. The advantage of 
Filey was this, that if completed as a great 
harbour it would stand out in bold relief 
in the German Ocean, and vessels seeking 
shelter from one wind, with a very slight 
change of wind, could easily get out again 
to sea. He quoted the evidence before 
the Committee of Mr. Coode, C.E., in 
favour of Filey. All the independent 
evidence pointed to Filey as the place 
which on the east coast of England might 
become what the harbour of Portland 
was on the south—a great national har- 
bour of refuge and a naval station in the 
event of war. We had no such station 
from the Thames to the Firth of Forth, 
To show how much Filey was sought for, 
although there was no immediate local 
trade, 600 to 700 vessels were frequently 
found sheltering there; on one occasion 
it was stated there were no fewer than 
1,300, The local facilities for the con- 
struction of a breakwater had been re- 
ported on at various times. There was 
a reef of rock, called the ‘‘ Brig of Filey,” 
running out to the sea; at certain times 
of tide it served as a breakwater now; 
and both before the Commission and 
the Committee it was shown that the 
cliff could be easily excavated, and con- 
veyed to the Brig, so as to form a complete 
breakwater out of the partial one which 
nature had made, to afford 700 acres of 
excellent anchorage—indeed, they had 
the best holding ground in the world. 
If such a breakwater were constructed 
there would be complete shelter for ships, 
which would seek it here in greater num- 
bers than they did now, because they 
would not be liable to accidents with the 
change of the wind. He did not see why 
the proposed harbour should be regarded 
as a menace. There was now in course of 
formation one of the most formidable mili- 
tary ports in the world—Wilhelmshavn 
—more formidable, in fact, than Flushing 
or Cherbourg—intended as a place of 
resort for the great German Navy—and 
it must not be forgotten that from the 
mouth of the Weser to the Humber was 
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not many hours’ steaming. In case of 
an attack our ships must assemble either 
in the Firth of Forth, in the Thames, or, 
under certain conditions, in Yarmouth 
roads; whilst there was no place which 
could becalled a military porton the whole 
line of the east coast. Filey would give 
us that which we wanted, and he there- 
fore thought it was desirable to agree 
to the proposition before the House. If 
there were any competition with Filey 
which had commercial claims he would 
say let us avail ourselves of it, but there 
was no place which could be named 
against Filey, as a port of shelter. He 
concurred entirely with the Motion of 
the noble Lord the Member for King’s 
Lynn. 

Viscount BURY said, the speech of 
the noble Lord the Member for King’s 
Lynn, in bringing the question forward, 
was the best that could be made under 
the circumstances. He agreed with those 
who thought Filey was the best point 
that could be selected; but, by naming 
it, the noble Lord, perhaps, excited cer- 
tain local feelings which would have 
slept if the noble Lord had placed the 
matter before the House rather more 
vaguely. It was undeniable that a har- 
' bour of refuge was wanted on the east 
coast, and he thought the matter had 
been met rather unfairly. He was one 
of those who spent a part of the autumn 
in the middle of the coasting trade; and 
last September he was on the east coast 
when a very great storm arose, and he 
was unable to get southwards because 
there was no such shelter as would have 
been afforded by a harbour at Filey. 
He could bear testimony to the very 
great number of fishing vessels engaged 
in the fishing trade of the coast, and 
their number was considerably aug- 
mented by fishing vessels from Ireland 
and Scotland, which were not included 
in the statistics quoted by the noble 
Lord; and on his cruise he passed 
through an enormous fishing fleet which, 
by the storm, was scattered to the winds, 
because there was no harbour in which 
the vessels could take refuge. Some of 
them were driven as far north as the 
Firth of Forth, and some got shelter in 
Sunderland, or in harbours on the Tyne. 
There was an erroneous impression that 
autumn winds were steady; but they 
usually shifted in the course of the day ; 
and if a fleet of merchantmen took 
anchorage under Flamborough Head in 
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the morning, they were sure to be ex- 
posed to the full force of the wind before 
the close of the day. All the harbours 
of which he had spoken were tidal ones, 
and as the hour of high water varied 
every day a mariner who sailed along 
that coast must make exact calculations 
as to the port which he wished to enter 
in order to ascertain whether there would 
be water enough for him to cross the 
bar; and if there was only a slight dif- 
ference between his watch and the table 
of tides, he might find himself in a 
worse position than if he had kept at 
sea. Local harbours, therefore, did not 
satisfy the requirements—although he 
admitted that both Sunderland and 
Hartlepool had been greatly improved. 
At the latter port he took refuge during 
the prevalence of that gale in which the 
Captain was lost; but if a steamer had 
not been sent to take him into the inner 
basin his vessel would, as the water re- 
ceded, have been left high and dry. A 
breakwater might be constructed near 
Hartlepool, which would enclose a large 
area of water; but at present that port 
could not be called a harbour of refuge. 
What was wanted was a harbour of 
refuge for vessels that had got as far 
south as Flamborough Head. These 
were practical details, and the result 
showed that if there were a harbour at 
Filey many vessels would rest there 
during a time of bad weather, while 
now they were kept in Tynemouth, Sun- 
derland, and other ports at an enormous 
cost to the owners. He had been at 
those ports during bad weather, and had 
seen them so crowded with vessels as to 
render almost impossible the admission 
of other ships which came in by every 
tide. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue) had said that the 
condition of vessels had been improved 
during recent years; but he replied that 
he had seen ships dismasted, with bul- 
warks torn away and decks swept, they 
having been exposed to the greatest 
possible disasters. In the face of the 
Returns, which showed the increasing 
number of wrecks, it was useless to say 
that only seaworthy vessels were now 
afloat—for the steam vessels that en- 
gaged in the coal trade greatly added to 
the danger of sailing ships, because on 
board the former there was very rarely 
any watch kept. For these reasons, he 
thought it desirable that there should 
be a harbour of refuge on the east 
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coast somewhere between Berwick and 
Yarmouth. In doing so, he advocated 
not any local interest, but what would 
be best for the shipping interest of the 
country. The cost of constructing a 
harbour seemed to be large, and, as the 
money would be spent for a national 
object, he urged that it should come out 
of the national funds; for in a maritime 
country like England no expenditure 
could be more justifiable than one which 
had for its purpose the giving to the 
seamen who were engaged in the coast- 
ing trade a chance for their lives. At 
present they had not that chance by 
reason of any national expenditure ; for 
although on the south coast the exi- 
gencies of war had rendered necessary 
the construction of magnificent harbours 
that were open to the mercantile marine, 
yet on the east coast, which was far 
more exposed, and on which a great 
number of vessels were lost every year, 
there was no such refuge. The money, 
therefore, which might be spent on 
Filey would not be ill-employed. He 
did not attach importance to the argu- 
ment that a great naval arsenal ought 
to be provided on the eastern coast ; 
for although, in future years, the great 
preparations which had been made at 
Jahde might be regarded as menacing 
to England, at present it did not seem 
necessary to think them so threatening 
that we ought to create a great naval 
port on the eastern coast. Without 
going into the question whether convict 
labour should be employed in the con- 
struction of such a harbour, he thought 
that the Government ought to give the 
House an undertaking that the eastern 
coast should no longer be left in its 
present condition. 

Mr. STEVENSON said, that, with re- 
spect to the Tyne, the sum of £1,600,000 
had been spent during the last few years 
in improving the approach to that river, 
with results so satisfactory that, while 
there was formerly a depth of only 21 feet 
at high water, there was now a depth of 
20 feet at low water; and the facilities 
were such that all except the very largest 
ships could enter the Tyne at any state 
of the tide ; and this rendered that place 
practically a harbour ofrefuge. During 
the past year no less than 558 vessels 
which had sailed from other ports had 
sought refuge in the Tyne, irrespective 
of far larger numbers which had sailed 
from that port and had been driven back 
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by stress of weather. In the severe gales 
that prevailed on the 10th of February 
and the two following days, no less than 
200 laden vessels had run into that port 
for shelter. In point of accommodation 
the proposed harbour at Filey could not 
compare with that at the Tyne, because 
while the limits of the former were only 
calculated to receive 200 vessels, the 
whole of the river Tyne, nine miles in 
length, was open to vessels seeking 
shelter in the latter port. Before the 
making of new harbours at great ex- 
pense was undertaken, existing harbours, 
like that of the Tyne, ought to be im- 
proved. Attention ought to be directed 
to the totally altered state of circum- 
stances that now existed, from that 
which existed when the Report of the 
Royal Commission was made. Then, 
all the harbours along that part of the 
coast in question were bar-harbours, in 
and out of which vessels could only 
get at certain times of the tide, and 
they incurred increased risk by being 
obliged to put to sea in all weathers, 
or else lose their chance of getting out of 
the harbour for some considerable time. 
Now, however, the entrance of these 
harbours had been greatly improved, 
and there was an ample depth of water 
over the bars. The Tyne Harbour Com- 
missioners had undertaken an expendi- 
ture for the piers and harbour improve- 
ment of £1,500,000; but they had not 
benefited by the harbours loans to 
such an extent as they ought to have 
done ; because, although they had ob- 
tained £100,000 at 3} per cent, and 
another £100,000 at 34 per cent from 
the Public Loans Commissioners, the 
Government had refused to lend them 
any more money for the purpose of 
advancing their great undertaking ex- 
cept at 5 per cent interest. The sea 
works at Tyne Harbour would ultimately 
cost £750,000, and, considering the 
great scale of those works, it was to be 
hoped the Government would reconsider 
their decision on the subject, and would 
consent to advance the necessary funds 
at a moderate rate of interest—more 
especially as there was still some danger 
incurred by vessels entering the harbour. 
To the honour of the locality he might 
mention that, not only was Shields the 
birth-place of the lifeboat, but the first 
volunteer brigade to work rockets was 
established at Tynemouth. Attention 
had been drawn to the fact that during 
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the past few years the coasting trade 
had been principally carried on by means 
of steamers. From figures he had before 
him he found that whereas the number 
of coasting vessels sailing from the Tyne 
had been reduced from 11,552 in 1859 
to 9,305 in 1869, the tonnage had in- 
creased from 1,631,000 in 1859 to 
1,842,000 in 1869. In the former year 
the percentage of coasting sailing vessels 
compared with that of coasting steam 
vessels was as 85 to 15, whereas in the 
latter year it was 49 to 51; showing a 
vast increase in the number of steam 
vessels employed in the coasting trade. 
And the tendency to substitute steam for 
sails was still increasing. There was, 
therefore, less necessity than ever for 
going to the enormous expense of making 
this very speculative harbour of refuge, 
which had been defended on the incon- 
sistent grounds of being capable of con- 
taining a North Sea fleet swinging at 
their anchors, as well as accommodating 
large fleets of merchant ships, and serv- 
ing as a station for fishing boats. In 
consequence of the improvements that 
had been effected in the Tyne Harbour a 
large herring fishery had been estab- 
lished there. Under these circumstances, 
he felt bound to support the Government 
in resisting this demand. 

Mr. WARD-JACKSON said, he de- 
precated making the question of harbours 
of refuge the subject of rivalry between 
different ports; and he did not think it 
right that Parliament should still be 
discussing a matter which, in 1860, was 
declared by a Royal Commission to be 
necessary. The Report of that Com- 
mission had clearly pointed out Filey as 
a proper place for a harbour of refuge. 
In his opinion, no question of economy 
ought to weigh against the imperative 
duty of providing all reasonable protec- 
tion to the lives of our sailors; nor could 
he see that the increased use of steam 
justified the Government in disregarding 
the importance of harbours of refuge. 
It should be remembered that the 
steamers themselves required shelter 
against storms. At the same time, he 
confessed he thought it would have been 
better if his noble Friend (Lord Claud 
John Hamilton) had included other places 
besides Filey in his Motion. When he 
was examined before the Royal Com- 
mission, he had himself advocated that 
there should be a sheltered anchor- 
age at Filey Bay; but he did not say a 
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harbour of refuge, because a harbour 
was one thing and a sheltered anchorage 
another, and he believed that the latter 
was all that was required at Filey Bay. 
Without at all disparaging Filey, he 
agreed with the last speaker that the 
Tyne was fully entitled to expect that 
the small sum recommended by the 
Royal Commission should be expended 
for that river. The sum of £250,000 
was small compared with the advantages 
which Newcastle could afford, and would 
probably be extended over five or six 
years; and the House must remember 
that, even in the case of Filey Bay, the 
proposed expenditure of £800,000—a 
very large sum in the lump—would, and 
indeed must, be spread over eight or 
nine years. Since so much had been 
said about Filey on the south and the 
Tyne on the north, he felt himself jus- 
tified in speaking of a place between the 
two. Seeing that he had himself laid 
the foundation-stoneof West Hartlepool, 
which was now the fourth port of the 
kingdom, and which he had the honour 
to represent, he was not likely to be in- 
sensible to the capacity of localities to 
help themselves; but as regarded the 
improvements at Hartlepool and Filey 
Bay, it was impossible to raise all the 
money from the localities ; the reason was 
because the Bill of 1861, authorizing the 
Exchequer Loan Commissioners to lend 
money for the improvements of har- 
bours, implied exclusively the improve- 
ment of local harbours, which clearly 
was the legitimate object of the Exche- 
quer Loan Oommissioners’ advances ; 
but this did not include works which 
were beyond the scope of private enter- 
prise, whether managed by trustees, 
commissioners, or a public corporation. 
Now, the River Tyne was managed most 
efficiently and energetically by commis- 
sioners ; but they had no private in- 
terests, and it so happened that by the 
Act of 1861, if money was granted, it 
must be on condition of re-payment of 
the principal, with interest, in 50 years. 
But supposing they could not do that? 
Before refuge could be provided for 
ships the money must be expended ; 
and in the case of Hartlepool, when the 
Royal Commissioners recommended a 
grant from the Consolidated Fund of 
£500,000 to aid the £500,000 to be raised 
from the locality, he found that the thing 
was impracticable, because raising money 
from the locality practically meant by 
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subscription, and on those terms no man 
in his senses would contribute £1,000 
for a harbour of refuge in Hartlepool 
Bay. If, however, the Government 
would come forward and advance the 
£500,000, he would answer for it that 
they would get sufficient interest on their 
money as soon as the harbour was made. 
Every ship that came within the limits 
of the port and entered into the two 
private harbours which had been con- 
structed within the last 30 years paid 
a public toll, the revenue of which was 
£6,000 a-year. Steamers even could not 
get off that coast easily in a north-east 
gale. Lord Palmerston, when Prime 
Minister, in a very few words, expressed 
strong sentiments on the occasion of Mr. 
Lindsay bringing forward his“Motion to 
endeavour to prevail on the Government 
to carry into effect the recommendation 
of the Harbour Commissioners. The 
noble Lord said— 


“ There was great difference of opinion among 
the witnesses who were examined by the Com- 
mission and the Committee as to the particular 
localities. Some were in favour of Hartlepool, 
some for Filey, and some for other points. My 
right hon. Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade has told the House that the Government 
have a measure prepared for the commencement, 
at all events, of these operations, That measure 
might be brought in during the present Session if 
the other business before the House did not seem 
to make it impossible to hope that it might be 
carried into law before the Prorogation ; but we 
are prepared to assure the House that in the next 
Session this matter will assume a shape in which 
the House will be called upon to take it practi- 
cally into consideration. . I assure the 
House that it is most unjust to the Government 
to state that this matter has not occupied their 
serious attention, that they are not fully alive to 
the importance of the subject, and that it is not 
their intention to deal with it in an efficient and 
practical manner. Itis sufficient to know that a 
great number of our most valuable seamen are 
annually sacrificed to storms and disasters, some 
of whom might have been preserved were there 
harbours of refuge on the coasts. . . . . It 
will be our duty in the next Session of Parliament 
to bring this matter before the House in some 
practical shape.”—[{3 Hansard, clix. 711-12.] 


That practicable shape assumed this 
position, that a Bill was introduced in 
1861; was passed into an Act, and was 
called ‘‘ The Harbours and Passing Tolls 


Act.” The title of this Act was “ An 
Act to facilitate the construction of har- 
bours of refuge by the Loan Commis- 
sioners advancing money to harbour au- 
thorities ;’’ and the word “authority” 
was defined to include any person or 
persons concerned in maintaining a har- 
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bour. The Act gave power to those Com- 
missioners to advance such money as 
might be required for the purpose of 
constructing, improving, or lighting any 
harbour, provided that no such money 
should be borrowed without the sanction 
of the Board of Trade ; and, in all cases, 
the period for re-payment was not to ex- 
ceed 50 years. They were now in this 
position ; they were referred by the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Board 
of Trade to the Act of 1861, as facili. 
tating the construction of harbours. It 
did facilitate the construction of local and 
mercantile harbours; but where there 
was not a mercantile element to assist 
in the construction of the harbour of re- 
fuge, the Government ought to contribute 
annually a comparatively small sum for 
so great an object. With regard to 
Hartlepool, Admiral Washington said— 
‘“‘the bottom of the bay was the focus of 
shipwrecks.” If there was a sheltered 
anchorage provided at Hartlepool, that 
would form a security for the interest of 
the £500,000. But they could not get 
the money, because they were hampered 
by the Act of 1861. He asked the Go- 
vernment to relax the restrictions of the 
Exchequer Loan Commissioners with 
regard to these advancesof money. He 
could not say that Filey Bay could give 
a security for the re-payment of the ad- 
vance ; but ships which took advantage 
of the works which might be constructed 
by the Government might be made liable 
to pay toll. It was essential that there 
should be a sheltered anchorage on the 
east coast of England. The fact that 
10 lifeboats were stationed within Tees 
and Hartlepool Bay alone on the north- 
east coast was sufficient evidence of its 
dangerous character, of which he had 
had personal experience, having risked 
his own life there to save others; and 
if the Prime Minister, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and the President of the 
Board of Trade were to find themselves 
off that coast in one of the smartest 
ships in Her Majesty’s Navy, in a heavy 
north-east gale, and they were fortunate 
enough to survive it, we should not have 
occasion to make Motions for a harbour 
of refuge either at Filey Bay or Hartle- 
pool Bay. 

Mr. BAINES said, the question had 
been treated on the Government Bench 
as one chiefly involving a squabble 
among the ports on the north-east coast 
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of England, which of them should ob- 
tain the largest share of the public 
money. This observation at least could 
not apply to the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn (Lord Claud John 
Hamilton), the Mover of the Resolution, 
nor to his hon. Friend the Member for 
Scarborough (Sir Harcourt Johnstone), 
who had supported it, both of whom 
were perfectly disinterested in their ad- 
yocacy of a harbour of refuge at Filey. 
But it was not merely the maritime 
towns which were sensible of the want 
of this harbour. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of his own borough (Leeds) had 
presented a Petition to the House some 
time since, strongly advocating a com- 
pliance with the recommendation of the 
Royal Commissioners. With the per- 
mission of the House he would read 
two sentences from that Petition. The 
Petitioners said— 

“They are of opinion that the grievous loss of 
life and property which annually occurs on the 
coasts of England, more especially on the north- 
east coast, in the vicinity of Flamborough Head, 
in consequence of the want of harbours of refuge 
capable of affording an asylum to the numerous 
vessels driven coastwise by stress of weather, is a 
matter of grave national importance and respon- 
sibility, and one that claims the serious and early 
attention of your Honourable House. Your Peti- 
tioners would especially beg to draw your atten- 
tion to the peculiar necessity existing for a grand 
national harbour of refuge at Filey Bay, on the 
north-east coast, the: construction of which was 
strongly recommended by Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners in their Report before mentioned.” 


Such were the opinions of the leading 
merchants in the principal town of York- 
shire; who knew that their goods, and 
possibly at some time, even their lives, 
might be in jeopardy from the want of 
a harbour of refuge on their coast. He 
was positively ashamed that the Govern- 
‘ment should refuse the paltry sum of 
£800,000 for the constructure of a har- 
bour on the most exposed, the most 
frequented, and the most dangerous part 
of our own coasts, when the amountof our 
exports and imports was not £800,000, 
but £530,000,000 a-year. It was known 
that he was a devoted adherent of the 
present Government, and an admirer of 
the economy which they had practised ; 
but when such an amount of property 
and so many valuable lives were con- 
stantly hazarded on our own shores, he 
thought the construction of a place of 
refuge was both justifiable as neces- 
sary. The Tyne Commissioners had 
acted with good common sense, and had 
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protected their own interests by making 
the entrance of their river a safe and 
valuable harbour, though still it was a 
tidal harbour, and he doubted if it was 
quite safe in all weathers. But the 
distinct recommendation of the Royal 
Commissioners of 1860—who consisted 
of the most eminent naval officers and en- 
gineers—was conveyed in these words— 

‘We, therefore, very earnestly recommend the 

construction of life harbours, partly national and 
partly local, at the entrance of the Tyne and at 
Hartlepool, and of a national refuge harbour at 
Filey.” 
It would be observed that they empha- 
tically designated these harbours ‘ life- 
harbours,” because they were chiefly 
needed for the saving of human life. 
They further expressed an opinion that 
at the Tyne and Hartlepool the harbours 
should be ‘“‘ partly national and partly 
local ;”’ but they distinctly recommended 
‘a national refuge-harbour at Filey.” 
The wealthy communities on the banks 
of the Tyne, the Wear, and the Tees, 
where there was the largest coal trade, 
the most flourishing shipbuilding estab- 
lishments, and other great industries, 
were able to contribute, and ought to 
contribute, to the improvement of their 
own ports. They had properly obtained 
grants, or rather loans, of public money 
for these purposes under the Harbours 
Act of 1861. But because they had 
done this, it was no reason why a purely 
national harbour should not be made at 
Filey, the geographical situation of which 
was such as to require it more than any 
other place, and which had no popula- 
tion or trade able to contribute towards 
the expense. The hon. Member for 
South Shields (Mr. Stevenson) had stated 
that in the great storm of the 10th of 
February last, 200 vessels had taken 
refuge in the Tyne. Yes; but on that 
very same-day the nautical reporter at 
Whitby says— 

“ About 1,000 vessels passed here yesterday, 
bound south with a N.W. wind; and it is now 
blowing a gale at S.E., with sleet.” 

Now, these 1,000 vessels would be about 
off Filey Bay when the storm arose; 
they would not be able, with a south- 
east wind, to get round Flamborough 
Head ; and the fact was that they were 
all scattered, and great numbers of 
them lost, with many lives, from the 
want of a place of refuge. He found 


it stated that at least 80 lives were lost 
on the north-east coast in that one storm, 
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The construction of a harbour of refuge 
at Filey was necessary for the safety of 
the numerous vessels trading between 
the Tyne and the Thames ; it was a half- 
way station, and available for vessels 
bound both north and south. He wished 
hon. Gentlemen had seen the sight which 
he had seen standing on Filey Head, 
and they would better understand the 
arguments in favour of this Motion. 
Flamborough Head ran out far into the 
sea to the south-east, and a line of pre- 
cipitous cliffs, about 12 miles in length, 
and rising from 150 to 400 feet in height, 
stretched along the coast to Filey Head. 
It was an occurrence perfectly familiar 
to those who knew the locality, that very 
often vessels coming from the North 
were unable to get round Flamborough 
Head ; they gathered in hundreds under 
the shelter of the cliffs, and as long as 
the wind remained in the south-west or 
south, they were safe. But when it 
chopped round to the south-east or east, 
having an iron-bound coast on their 
lee, they were compelled instantly to 
slip their anchors and run out to sea, 
whatever the violence of the weather ; 
and then they were exposed either to 
founder in the storm, or to be driven 
ashore whilst trying to get into the bar- 
harbours. If Filey was a suitable place— 
as he had shown—for the construction of 
a harbour of refuge, it was no argument 
against the Motion to say that there was 
no trade to that place. Surely we might 
take a lesson from other countries and 
earlier days. For many hundred years 
pious men had built and occupied hos- 
pices on the passes of the Alps, and in 
our own days refuges had been added 
by the Governments, to save the lives of 
travellers caught in the winter storms. 
And surely this rich maritime country 
ought, on principles of mere humanity, 
to construct harbours of refuge on its 
coasts, where hundreds and thousands of 
lives were constantly risked, and in the 
most exposed part of which a harbour 
might be made for £800,000. Whilst 
he should always be averse to an un- 
necessary outlay of public money, he 
thought it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment not to shrink from expending it to 
save life and property on so large a 
scale. It had been stated, in a conver- 
sation which he had overheard between 
the Gentlemen on the Front Bench and 
those on the Back Bench, that no in- 
stance was known of a steamer being 
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lost on that coast ; but he had authority 
before him for stating that a large 
steamer, the Lifeguard, was lost in 1862, 
with 52 souls on board, not one of 
whom was saved. [Mr. CanpiisH: She 
foundered at sea, and was not driven on 
shore.] Yes, she foundered at sea ; but 
where did she founder? Just off Filey 
Bay, and, if there had been a harbour 
there, she might have been saved. He, 
therefore, gave his warm support to the 
Motion of the noble Lord, whose facts 
and arguments were as sound as the 

had been ably stated. On behalf of 
his own constituency, on behalf of the 
shipping trades of the country, and on 
behalf of humanity, he claimed from the 
Government a careful consideration of 
this question. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: I have 
heard with pleasure the powerful speech 
of the hon. Member for Leeds in sup- 
port of the Motion so ably brought for- 
ward by my noble Friend the Member 
for King’s Lynn. That Motion has 
evoked an important debate, which shows 
how strong an interest is felt in this 
question. I am unwilling to give a 
silent vote upon this question. After 
the great interest which, during a num- 
ber of years, I have taken in this ques- 
tion, I cannot avoid expressing my re- 
gret that the late Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Lindsay) has been prevented 
from following up the honourable part 
he took in this matter. I have always 
regarded him as one of those who do 
honour to our national institutions. He 
rose from small means to eminence; he 
was immediately connected with the 
shipping trade of the country, and while 
he occupied a seat in this House, he was 
never deterred from advocating the in- 
terests of that branch of trade by the 
power of a Minister or by political in- 
fluence. It is my intention to support 
the Motion of my noble Friend, even at 
the risk of again incurring the imputa- 
tions of the present Prime Minister, who 
attacked me during his celebrated Lan- 
cashire tour for the extravagance I had 
shown in supporting former Motions 
upon the subject of the shipping in- 
terest. If the right hon. Gentleman, 
instead of canvassing the county of Lan- 
caster, had been canvassing the county 
of York, I think he would have cast no 
reproaches upon those who have advo- 
cated the establishment of harbours of 
refuge on the north-east coast. I have 
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nothing to do with the county of York 
or the county of Lancaster; but I have 
my duty to perform as an independent 
Member of this House. I take part in 
this debate from the consideration—and 
from that consideration alone—that it is 
our duty to do what we can to save 
human life, and to protect the commer- 
cial interests of this country. _ Upon 
this broad and simple ground I am dis- 
posed to assent to the strong words of 
the hon. Member for Leeds, and say that 
I am ashamed of the manner in which 
year after year this subject has been 
evaded by Ministers of the Crown. [Mr. 
GiapstonE: You have been a Minister 
of the Crown yourself.] Yes, I have 
been a Minister of the Crown; but this 
subject did not originate with a Conser- 
vative Minister, but with a Liberal Go- 
vernment. The first step was taken by 
the Government of Lord Palmerston, 
which appointed a Committee, ably pre- 
sided over by an eminent Member of this 
House, and a Member of that Govern- 
ment—the late Mr. Wilson. That Com- 
mittee made a Report which deeply 
affected the commercial interests of the 
country. But before the Report was 
presented a change of Government had 
taken place. I had become a Minister 
of the Crown, and was then First Lord 
of the Admiralty. I am not ashamed 
of the part that I took. I did not lose 
aday. It had become my duty to con- 
sider the Report of the Committee, and 
I appointed the Commission whose Re- 
port has been referred to in this debate. 
I appointed that Commission only in 
deference to the Report of the Committee 
originated by the Government of which 
the right hon. Gentleman was a Mem- 
ber. I placed at the head of the Com- 
mission the able and distinguished man 
who is now Commander-in-Chief at 
Portsmouth—Sir James Hope—and he 
was supported by men as capable as 
himself of going round the coast to see 
where the harbours of refuge recom- 
mended by the Committee ought to be 
constructed. The recommendation of the 
Commission was that it was desirable 
there should be a harbour of refuge at 
Hartlepool, and especially ‘on national 
grounds’”’ that there should be such a 
harbour at Filey. Mr. Lindsay again 
brought the matter forward after the 
Conservative Government had ceased to 
hold Office; and in the teeth of the 
opposition of the Government carried a 
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Resolution to the effect that the Report 
of the Commission ought to be carried 
into effect; yet, from that day to this, 
nothing has been done—and now that 
the question is once more brought before 
the House, we are met in the manner 
we have witnessed this evening. After 
the debate which has taken place, it 
appears to me that the Motion of my 
noble Friend may be divided into two 
parts. One consists of those local in- 
terests which, I am sorry to say, inter- 
fere with a national question of this 
magnitude. First, one hon. Member 
gets up to speak for Hartlepool, then 
another hon. Member rises to defend 
some other port ; and so we have almost 
everyone looking after the interest of his 
own locality and his own constituents. 
Beyond that, we have had what I cannot 
but consider as the very evasive speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. He began 
by saying that the noble Lord had made 
a strange proposal; but I must say that 
that proposal was met with a strange 
answer; for I heard nothing in the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
which dealt in a straightforward way 
with the merits of this question. The 
right hon. Gentleman charged my noble 
Friend with having picked one particular 
spot, which he supported by his own 
speech. Why, it was not my noble 
Friend who picked out every spot. Whe- 
ther he might not have been more pru- 
dent if he had made the terms of his 
Motion less definite 1 know not; but it 
was not he who picked out this one par- 
ticular spot, but the Commission of Sir 
James Hope. [Mr. Cuicuester For- 
TESCUE : One out of 20.] It was Sir 
James Hope and his Commission who 
picked out this one place as distinguished 
above others in this respect—that it was 
the place to select ‘‘on national grounds.” 
I will here advert to what fell from the 
hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. Cand- 
lish), who drew a distinction between 
harbours of refuge which are made for 
refuge purposes only and those harbours 
which are combined with the commercial 
interests of particular towns. This, I 
admit, is an important distinction ; but in 
my judgment it is one which tells directly 
against the view for which the Govern- 
ment are contending. Where commercial 
interests of great towns are connected 
with and promoted by a particular har- 
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upon the inhabitants to bear a large 
share of the expense of making the har- 
bour; but I maintain that, where the 
shipping interest, the preservation of 
life, and the prevention of shipwreck 
require the establishment of a harbour 
of refuge at a particular point, and where 
commercial interests are not concerned, 
then we have in such cases a fair right 
to expect that the Government of the 
country should interfere and should come 
to the relief of the shipping interests of 
the country. Well, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of 
Trade went on to state that he thought 
the advantages of harbours of refuge 
were very much exaggerated, and that 
a great many of the shipwrecks that 
occur would not be averted by the estab- 
lishment of such harbours. No doubt 
this statement is true as far as it goes; 
but, on the other hand, it may be as 
truly said that a very great proportion 
of the shipwrecks which occur might be 
prevented by harbours of refuge; and it 
is a great mistake to assert, as the right 
hon. Gentleman did assert, that the ad- 
vantages of harbours of refuge are ex- 
aggerated. Now, nothing is more diffi- 
cult than to prove a negative; but I can 
quote a case—of which perhaps no man 
is a better judge than the right hon. 
Gentleman himself—showing the ex- 
treme value of a harbour of refuge for 
the prevention of shipwrecks, and it is 
on a somewhat large scale—I allude to 
that of Holyhead. The harbour at Holy- 
head is not connected with ‘any great 
commercial interest. It is a harbour 
which but for the efforts of the Govern- 
ment and the Votes of the House, would 
never have existed; and I appeal to 
every candid mind in this House—and 
no man knows it better than the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade—whether in 
winter time the harbour at Holyhead is 
not crowded with hundreds of vessels, 
which, if it were not for the existence of 
a harbour there, would be compelled to 
face the danger of St. George’s Channel 
in the very worst gales of wind, when 
many of them would suffer shipwreck, 
and much loss of life be involved. Ithere- 
fore think that Holyhead furnishes a 
complete answer to the unsatisfactory 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman, 
that we cannot rely upon harbours of 
refuge for the prevention of shipwrecks. 
The right hon. Gentleman then went on 
to make a statement, which, if I do not 
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recollect the exact figures he gave, at 
any rate amounted to this—that there 
were a certain number of lives lost on 
the east coast, and a certain number lost 
on the south coast; that the lives lost on 
the east coast were about double the num- 
ber of those lost on the south coast. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESOCUE; 
That is not exactly my statement. 

Sr JOHN PAKINGTON : It is not 
exactly the opposite, I imagine. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESOUE: 
I referred to the statement that there 
are tracts of coast the losses on which 
during last year were greater than those 
that occurred between the Fern Islands 
and Flamborough Head. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: I do not 
speak of the Fern Islands and Flam- 
borough Head. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
But that is the question. 

Srr JOHN PAKINGTON : I take the 
broader ground, which the right hon. 
Gentleman does not contradict, and 
which I hold to be fatal to his argu- 
ment. It amounted, at any rate, to this 
—that on the eastern coast of England, 
where there are no harbours of refuge, 
the loss of life is double, or nearly so, the 
loss which occurred on the south coast, 
where there are harbours of refuge. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
That is not my statement at all. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: What I 
have stated is certainly the impression I 
had of the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman, whose argument is fatal to 
the view he takes upon this question. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
No, no. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: I have no 
desire to misquote the right hon. Gentle- 
man. Whichever way the figures as 
given by the right hon. Gentleman may 
tell, I certainly did not notice, through- 
out his speech, any attempt to grapple 
with the startling and painful statement 
of my noble Friend behind me (Lord 
Claud John Hamilton). Only a month 
ago, out of 1,000 vessels on the very part 
of the coast under consideration, 53 were 
lost, with 80 lives; and from that time, 
the 10th of February, to the present, no 
fewer than 100 human lives have been 
lost on the same part of the coast. The 
right hon. Gentleman did not attempt to 
deny that statement. We all know how 
vessels will resort to protection where 
protection can be had; and I challenge 
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the right hon. Gentleman to deny that if 
there had been harbours of refuge on 
this east coast of England, the strong 
probability is that an immense propor- 
tion of the vessels lost might have been 
saved. Entertaining these views, I feel 
great regret at the line Her Majesty’s 
Government are taking on this question ; 
and I regret it at this moment more than 
at any other, because the time is gone 
when the Government may use the argu- 
ment that they are unwilling to incur 
expense. A short time ago the motto of 
the present Government was ‘‘ Economy,” 
now it appeared to be ‘‘ Money no object.” 
We find them willing to squander mil- 
lions in perilous expenditure, to incur 
an enormous addition to the already 
great cost of the Army for doubtful re- 
sults; but where human life is to be 
saved—where the shipping interest is to 
be protected—we are met with the eco- 
nomical argument again. I say I deeply 
regret the course the Government have 
taken, for I think this is a question that 
claims the attention of the Government, 
and I am confident the time must come 
—it may not be this year, it may not 
be next—but a foundation was laid by 
the Committee and Commission of 1858 
and 1859 which cannot be permanently 
disregarded—the time will come when 
the object my noble Friend has in view 
will be conceded. -I, for one, shall give a 
hearty vote in favour of the Motion of 
my noble Friend, thanking him for hay- 
ing brought it forward in so able a man- 
ner, and, in conclusion, I wish to ex- 
press my conviction that the day is not 
distant when the shipping of England 
will have some protection afforded to it 
on our dangerous eastern coast. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am not at 
all surprised at the course taken by the 
right hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down (Sir John Pakington). His views 
on the question of public expenditure 
have long been fundamentally different 
from my own. I am aware that public 
expenditure is not the only matter in- 
volved on this occasion: I also know he 
is but acting consistently with expres- 
sions he has formerly used, and with 
votes he has given in this House; but 
when he rises to flights of rhetoric and 
says he is ‘‘ashamed” to think of the 
course the Government has taken on this 
question, as indicated by my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. C. Fortescue). 
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Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
had but repeated the expression used by 
the hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. Baines). 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No doubt that is 
so; I would have the House bear in 
mind that when the words of the hon. 
Member for Leeds are echoed by the 
right hon. Gentleman they acquire again 
tenfold force. The right hon. Gentleman 
was ‘“ ashamed ”’ to think that a Govern- 
ment could exist in the country and allow 
years to pass by and yet do nothing. 
When the right hon. Gentleman was not 
content to treat this question upon its 
merits, but must make it a matter of 
blame to the Ministry. I reminded him 
that he, too, had been a Minister. Wholly 
misunderstanding my own reference, he 
went back to the period of 1858, when it 
was true this matter was under considera- 
tion ; but it was not to that period I re- 
ferred; and I will venture to remind 
the right hon. Gentleman, who is so 
‘‘ashamed”’ that any Minister in this 
country can allow such a question as this 
to sleep, and be so unmindful of the 
sacred duty of rescuing human life from 
danger, that he sat in great contentment 
in the position of Minister during part of 
the Session of 1866, the whole of the 
Session of 1867, and the whole of the 
Session of 1868. Whether he was 
“ashamed” or not we cannot tell; 
whether he was struggling in the agonies 
his mind may have endured we are unable 
to tell; but external evidence of such 
agonies there was none. During that 
period the right hon. Gentleman ap- 
peared to me to enjoy as much comfor- 
and satisfaction as fate ordinarily allows 
to anyone in the position of a Minister. 
I want to point out the singular position 
in which the House is placed. Gen- 
tlemen rise in considerable numbers to 
support this Motion, but in point of fact 
they almost invariably support some- 
thing else. A conspicuous example of 
this I perceive in another right hon. 
Gentleman who sits beside the right hon. 
Member for Droitwich. The right hon. 
Member for Shoreham (Mr. Stephen 
Cave) says, ‘‘I shall have no difficulty 
in voting for this Motion ;” but in a - 
previous speech he has unfortunately 
explained his view of the question, and 
that view was this—that it would be 
most unjust to provide the required sum 
of £800,000 from the Consolidated Fund. 
The Consolidated Fund, said the right 
hon. Gentleman, ought to be a contri- 
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butor, but the locality ought also to con- 
tribute, and the shipping as well. Hav- 
ing expressed that view, the right hon. 
Gentleman says he will find no difficulty 
whatever in giving his vote for the Mo- 
tion, which in explicit terms declares that 
the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners of 1858 should be carried into 
effect so far as regards Filey—the recom- 
mendation being that fully £800,000 
should be paid from the Consolidated 
Fund and not a shilling from any other 
source. [SirJonn Paxrnerton dissented. | 
Does the right hon. Gentleman raise a 
dispute on the meaning of one word— 
for the dispute turns entirely on the 
meaning of the word ‘nil’? Here is 
the recommendation of the Commission. 
There is a column headed ‘“ amount to 
be advanced out of the Consolidated 
Fund without repayment;’’ another 
column for the ‘‘amount to be raised 
from local sources ;’’ and then a column 
for the ‘‘total amount,’? and when we 
come to Filey we find in the first column 
“« £800,000,” in the second column the 
word ‘nil,’ and in the third column 
“¢ £800,000.”’ The hon. Member for 
Hartlepool (Mr. Jackson) has given us 
the benefit of his experience, and I be- 
lieve he is going to vote for the Motion, 
like the right hon. Member for Shoreham ; 
and if the right hon. Member for Shore- 
ham does not feel any difficulty aboutit, I 
donot see any reason why anybodyshould 
feel any difficulty. If he is able to get 
over those glaring contradictions between 
his speech and his conclusions I do not 
know why anyone who possesses the 
same faculty should not be able to do the 
same thing. But the Member for Hartle- 
pool will vote for spending £800,000 upon 
a harbour of refuge at Filey. [Mr. 
Jackson: No; for a sheltered anchor- 
age.| I know he spoke of a sheltered 
anchorage, but he is going to vote for a 
harbour of refuge, and for nothing less, 
for that was what the Commission of 
1858 recommended, and it is for that 
recommendation that he is going to vote. 
I believe we might go through pretty 
nearly the whole list of those who spoke 
in the same sense in favour of the Mo- 
tion. My noble Friend the Member for 
Berwick (Viscount Bury) spoke for the 
Motion too, but his speech did not sup- 
port his vote any more than the other 
cases, for he said, ‘‘I do not plead the 
case of Filey any more than any other 
place, but some place on the eastern 
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coast I am determined tohave.” But as 
a matter of fact he votes for Filey, 
against every other place, in the most 
explicit terms. There is some difficulty 
in knowing how to contend with a hun- 
dred-headed being of this kind—for such 
is the character of the support of the 
Motion that hon. Gentlemen seem en- 
tirely to absolve themselves from the 
obligation to prove any consistency be- 
tween what they say in their speeches 
and the vote they intend to give. Ap- 
parently they do not deem it necessary 
to enter upon the question of cost at all. 
Now, I do not believe that such will be 
the general sense of the House. But I 
wish to look at this Motion in the two 
points of view in which it is capable of 
being regarded—first of all as an isolated 
vote, and secondly as the reversal of a 
policy. As an isolated vote, the hon. 
Member for Leeds (Mr. Baines) has told 
us that the amount is a paltry sum, and 
that he is very favourable to economy ; 
while the right hon. Member for Droit- 
wich (Sir John Pakington), who has en- 
listed himself in so conspicuous a man- 
ner under the banner of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leeds, does not say it is a paltry 
sum, but that the Government have done 
with economy for ever, and that it has 
become entirely indifferent whether we 
vote more or less upon such a Mo- 
tion. But I do not agree that this isa 
paltry sum—particularly when I bear in 
mind that, according to any rational 
view that can be formed, this is not the 
whole sum that we shall have to spend. 
This sum is the first item of the amount 
that would have to be expended. It is 
not founded upon estimates of any kind, 
and in putting the amount for this par- 
ticular harbour at double that for which 
it is written, I should be completely jus- 
tified by experience. I could quote one 
case out of many—that of Alderney—to 
prove that I should be justified in taking 
the total at a much higher figure. But 
my hon. Friend must recollect that when 
we have made our harbour of refuge, 
we have not done with the matter. Who 
is to maintain it? Are you to levya 
toll upon the ships that enter it? And, 
if so, how many ships will enter it at 
all? Then, what machinery are you to 
have for making the toll ?—no very easy 
matter to settle. If you make the har- 
bour you must maintain it. The prospect 
of new public establishments is not sup- 
posed to be disagreeable to a Ministry 
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that must of necessity obtain the patron- 
age; but I believe we should have to 
expend £2,000,000, including the cost of 
maintenance; and the example of Holy- 
head will support that view. But I do 
not doubt that my hon. Friend’s imagi- 
nation and courage are equal to the 
emergency, and would say with reference 
to the saving of human life that even 
that sum would be paltry. But he must 
bear in mind that one harbour of refuge 
has a tendency to engender other har- 
bours; that there is no sacredness in 
the claims of that part of the country, 
and no speciality in the character of the 
sea upon that portion of the coast. It 
is an utter mistake to imagine that dan- 
ger is confined to that particular spot 
upon the circuit of this island. It is in- 
teresting to hear my hon. Friend de- 
scribing himself as standing upon a rock 
in the midst of a storm and forming all 
his nautical conclusions out of what is 
about to take place; it is interesting, 
and I might almost say, if I did not wish 
to avoid hyperbole, it is sublime. But 


my hon. Friend might find other rocks 
* tostand upon on other portions of the 
coast, where he might fold his cloak 


around him in a manner quite as pic- 
turesque and as comfortable, while he 
watched his fellow-creatures struggling 
for their lives beneath, and thus realize 
the well-known quotation from the Latin 
poet which I should be ashamed to recite 
in this enlightened Assembly. But why 
do we speak of the enormous number of 
shipwrecks on this portion of the coast, 
as if shipwrecks were almost unknown on 
any other part of this island? The right 
hon. Baronet was very bold in quoting 
his figures from memory. But here are 
some figures from that same Report of 
1864, and I have very little doubt, from 
what I know, that the comparison since 
then is greatly in favour of the east 
coast; because I doubt whether there is 
any portion of the coast on which the 
character of the vessels employed has 
been so much improved in so short a 
space of time as on the east coast. I 
do not include the Scotch coast in the 
figures I am about to quote from the 
Parliamentary Paper of the Board of 
Trade, showing the number of ship- 
wrecks during 11 years. During that 
eriod there occurred between the Faroe 
slands and the North Foreland 1,480 
wrecks; between the North Foreland and 
Scilly 1,240 wrecks; and in the St. 
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George’s Channel, or Irish Sea, 2,772 
wrecks. Whatistheinference? First, 
that there is no great or glaring dif- 
ference between those portions of coast 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
marked as possessing harbours of refuge 
and those where there are none; and, 
secondly, that undoubtedly you cannot 
proceed to shed your paltry millions, as 
they have been called, upon the sand in 
the neighbourhood of Filey without being 
prepared to meet claims of the same kind 
dotted from point to point around the 
some thousand miles that constitute the 
coasts of theseislands. Lown that I take 
a Parliamentary objection to the Motion 
of the noble Lord the Member for King’s 
Lynn. As it comes before us, this is an 
isolated and local Motion, and it is a great 
pity that local Motions should be made 
in this House by local representatives for 
the expenditure of public money in fa- 
vour of particular portions of the country. 
I take the liberty of telling this to the 
noble Lord, that with a longer Parlia- 
mentary experience he will come well to 
know the importance of that proposition. 
I do not deny his abstract right to propose 
and discuss anything that the House 
pleases to listen to; but the practical 
wisdom of this House has endeavoured 
to shut out proposals of this kind by 
establishing a rule that it will not enter- 
tain a Motion for a grant of money ex- 
cept at the instance of the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown. I cannot do 
otherwise than enter my protest against 
local proposals of this kind, because of 
the nature of the feelings they call into 
action, because of the play of motives 
for which they give scope, and because 
in every public and popular assembly in 
the world, so far as it is public and 
popular with strong democratic influ- 
ences, itis known that the struggle of 
particular localities and interests to get 
their hands into the public purse is one 
of the most fruitful sources of political 
demoralization. I quite admit that the 
Motion could not stop here. It is idle 
to suppose that the case of Filey could 
be dealt with in a particular manner as 
the reversal of a policy; and now I beg 
to remind the House of the circumstances 
connected with the adoption of that 
policy. We are twitted as being indif- 
ferent to the saving of human life. Ten 
years ago there was a great struggle on 
that subject, as the right hon. Member 
for Droitwich well knows; and the 
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House of Commons earried by a majority 
against the Government of Lord Pal- 
merston a Resolution giving effect to the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion. The right hon. Gentleman also 
knows that the Government of Lord 
Palmerston declined to act upon that 
Resolution. But they did not simply 
decline—they recommended a policy of 
their own, which consisted of two 
branches. The first sought to do what- 
ever lay with them as a Government to- 
wards improving the character of the 
mercantile marine of this country, and 
thereby providing for the security of 
human life; and they likewise adopted 
the policy embodied in the Act of 1861, 
under which loans of public money were 
provided at low rates of interest, with a 
view to encouraging the formation of 
those great public works at different 
points on the coast which might serve as 
harbours of refuge. Reference has been 
made to ‘‘ Gibson’s widows,’ as a name 
in use on some portions of the coast— 
as though some people were ignorant 
enough to imagine that my right hon. 
Friend Mr. Milner Gibson, by the re- 
commendations he made, sacrificed hu- 
man life; but I say that, by his recom- 
mendations, he saved human life. There 
was then a system of navigation in use 
which led to great sacrifices, and if we 
had adopted that most reckless plan for 
the wholesale creation of harbours of 
refuge at the public cost, the improve- 
ment of that system of navigation would 
have been greatly retarded. It was the 
ancient collier that was the great enemy of 
human life, and it was indeed a venerable 
commodity, if the title to veneration is to 
be measured by years. There are some 
wines that will keep for almost any 
number of generations, and that pri- 
vilege the ancient collier shared to such 
an extent that it was declared to be an 
observation frequently made—‘‘ When a 
vessel is good for nothing else she is 
sure to find a market in a coal port,” 
and no one ever heard of a collier being 
broken up. I think that between that 
system of carrying on the coal trade and 
the old plan of creating these harbours 
at the public charge there was an alli- 
ance; and I claim for the Government 
of Lord Palmerston that, by setting its 
face against that plan, instead of making 
widows they kept husbands alive, and 
the general substitution, extensively in 
the coal trade, of seaworthy and effective 
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ships for those that were not. In the 
course of 10 years we have passed from 
a state of things in which steam naviga- 
tion from the Tyne—which, no doubt, is 
a fair sample—was 15 per cent, and 85 
per cent sailing ships, to another in 
which 51 per cent of steam and 49 per 
cent of sailing ships. That process has 
since that Return been progressing in 
an increased ratio, and that has been a 
really powerful instrument in the saving 
of human life. Another fact having an 
important bearing on the necessity of 
harbours of refuge is, that superior 
ships were not easily induced to go into 
harbours of refuge. My impression is— 
but I am not sure—that the harbour of 
Holyhead is a gratuitous harbour of 
refuge; and yet what happened to the 
Royal Charter? Why, that the most 
terrible wreck of modern times hap- 
pened when she was within half-an-hour 
of Holyhead Harbour; and not because 
she fell short of, or could not get into 
that harbour, but because she had passed 
it, and did not think it worth while to go 
in. [Sir Jonn Paxrneton: The ambition 
of a quick passage.| And something 
more than a quick passage—namely, the 
keeping her in a state of continual ac- 
tivity, so as to turn out the greatest 
amount of profit for her expenditure 
within the shortest possible space of 
time. But the case of the Royal Charter 
is no isolated example of the difficulty 
of inducing ships of that kid to enter 
harbours of refuge, and the more ship- 
ping improves the less and less will har- 
bours of refuge be valued for this pur- 
pose. I have been told that the only 
screw coal colliers that have been lost 
have been out at sea, and at such dis- 
tances that harbours of refuge could 
never have been available to prevent it. 
It is painful even to be asked whether 
we would save a million of money 
rather than human life. It is pain- 
ful to treat the two things as if this 
could be reduced to a common measure. 
At the same time it should be remem- 
bered that, as human happiness is in 
our charge on a large scale, it does 
appertain to human happiness that we 
should be just, equitable, and thrifty, in 
the administration of public money. 
Now what occurred in the successive 
campaigns of Mr. Lindsay? I have no 
hesitation in saying that the reason Lord 
Palmerston was able to resent the perti- 
nacious inroads that were attempted on 
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the publictreasury by Mr. Lindsay wasnot 
so much on account of the mere amount 
of money that was required but to the 
searching scrutiny made at the time by 
Mr. Milner Gibson, then President of the 
Board of Trade, whose nautical experi- 
ence every sailor respected, into the real 
value of the claims of those harbours of 
refuge. Mr. Milner Gibson looked from 
wreck to wreck ; investigated the causes 
of each ; tested the question how far those 
harbours could have been made available 
for the saving of human life in each par- 
ticular case; and reduced all the vague 
and general statements, such as had been 
made by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Leeds, about the hundreds of vessels all 
driven out to sea to matters of mere ima- 
gination, and he satisfied the House that 
not one life could have been saved by 
the adoption of the policy then argued, 
but that the results in that particular 
were particularly insignificant and barren 
in proportion to the ardent, sanguine, 
and admitted philanthropic efforts of 
those who have been the supporters of 
this policy. But what did Lord Pal- 
merston and his Government do. I am 
not aware—I was not—if any of my 
Colleagues in the Cabinet were parties to 
the original initiation of this policy. 

Lorpv CLAUD JOHN HAMILTON: 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Member for the University of London. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: He was not in 
the Cabinet. 

Lorpv CLAUD JOHN HAMILTON : 
No, but he was a member of the Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that might 
possibly be so; butat the same time the 
responsibility of one member of the Go- 
vernment for the policy of every other, 
though a sound principle, must not be 
taken too rigidly. I hope the noble 
Lord the Member for King’s Lynn may 
at some time be a member of a Govern- 
ment, and will then find the benefit of 
some elasticity in the principle. I am 
anxious to show what has been done 
rather than lay down dogmatic rules. 
Now, what would be the effect of such a 
Motion as that before the House upon the 
system now in most beneficial action ? 
At the time of Mr. Lindsay’s efforts, the 
men of the North of England, with that 
energy and that sagacity which they were 
well-known to possess, had set their 
minds upon the improvements of their 
ports, but most naturally when they were 
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promised that very large grants should 
be made they pressed for those grants; 
and when they were refused the people 
of Newcastle formed one of the noblest 
and most magnificent plans of local im- 
provements connected with their river 
and port that ever arose in the minds of 
a local community—they framed a plan 
at the cost of £1,500,000. They under- 
took not a smaller but a much larger 
charge than had been contemplated by 
the Commissioners, on their own respon- 
sibility, trusting that they would receive 
that moderate and unobjectionable as- 
sistance which had been promised in the 
shape of a share in the public loans at a 
low rate of interest. And here I will 
say that it was with regret I heard an 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stevenson) con- 
nected with the works which did more 
than honour to all concerned, state that 
the people of Newcastle considered they 
had received scant justice at the hands 
of the Boards to whom they had applied. 
I will say on the part of my right hon. 
Friend near me (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) and myself, that it would 
cause us the greatest dissatisfaction and 
even pain not to have been able to corre- 
spond with the expectations that have 
been held out. I invite the parties con- 
cerned to communicate with the Govern- 
ment, and the matter shall be carefully 
looked into, in orderthat if we have fallen 
short of what has been reasonably ex- 
pected the deficiency might bemade good. 
But the principle upon which the Govern- 
ment have proceeded is perfectly sound 
—there were to be loans at a low rate of 
interest, and the money was to be repaid. 
Had that system failed to work? Instead 
of failing, it has surpassed the most 
sanguine expectations, and already 
£1,700,000 of public money has been 
advanced, probably without a shilling of 
ultimate risk. Nor is that the aggregate 
of what has been spent, but merely the 
means of stimulating to a far larger ex- 
penditure. Let the House beware, then, 
how by a rash and hasty vote they inter- 
fere with this activity. And is there no 
fear from such interference ? Do you sup- 
pose it possible to say—‘‘ We will give 
£800,000 to Filey without asking a 
shilling of local contribution or any 
charge on shipping,” and then expect 
that other communities will do as New- 
castle have done? You cannot, in fact, 
work these two systems together. I 
do not speak of financial consequences 
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merely, but the policy advocated by the 
noble Lord (Lord Olaud John Hamilton) 
is an enfeebling and emasculating policy 
inits effects on the energiesof thecountry. 
My noble Friend the Member for Ber- 
wick (Viscount Bury) said that what he 
asked for was what would be best for 
the shipping interest. Well, if there is 
good to be done by harbours of refuge— 
I mean the extensive good contemplated 
by their advocates—the measure of that 
good is undoubtedly to be found in their 
effect on the shipping interest—because 
what they want to prevent is the loss of 
ships, of cargoes, and of lives. How 
then does the shipping interest consider 
these harbours of refuge? In what way 
have they recognized their interest in 
them. We know quite well that they 
have refused to bear any burden of any 
kind for the purpose of sustaining any 
proportion of the cost of those works. 
Now, that is a matter of fact, and not a 
a matter of argument or imagination and 
anticipation. They have demanded that 
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passing tolls should be abolished ; they 
have resisted impositions, and declared 
they would not pay one farthing towards 
the creation of any one of these seaports ; 
and I im not aware that that they have 


ever mooted that these harbours should 
be created, or that they should be charged 
with the dues of them. That is really a 
confutation of the idea that very great 
changes with respect to the amount of 
wrecks and the destruction of life and 
property will arise from this costly mea- 
sure. Butallow me to point out that we 
are getting harbours of refuge to a large 
extent. It cannot be denied that the 
works of the Tyne are operating to the 
creation of a most magnificent harbour 
of refuge. They give a low water bar 
of 21 feet, and the degree to which they 
have affected the security of navigation 
is to be found in the statement, in which 
it appears that during 1865 there entered 
the port of Newcastle for the purpose of 
refuge 132 ships; that number progres- 
sively increased to 558 in 1870; andin 
January and February of the present 
year 334 vessels had entered. Under 
these circumstances, I hope we shall not 
be asked to deal with a Motion of this 
kind upon arguments for the employment 
of convicts, and arguments for the crea- 
tion of a military harbour for our fleet. 
Is the noble Lord (Lord Claud John 
Hamilton) really going to take the 
initiative out of the hands of the Govern- 
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ment? I must tell him that if a harbour 
was required for the purpose of accom- 
modating out fleet, it is but fair that the 
Admiralty should have some voice in the 
matter. The Admiralty, however, are 
not sensible of the existence of any such 
want; nor is the scheme of the noble 
Lord for the employment of convict 
labour one of which the Home Office 
approves. When a Gentleman brings 
forward a Motion stamped with this local 
character it is not an easy matter for him 
to get out of it; but this I must say—I 
hope the House will not follow him upon 
so very dangerous and slippery ground 
as he invites us to tread without the 
smallest possible prospect of benefit, and 
with the certainty of vast expense, and 
with the certainty also of the proposition 
meeting with resolute opposition. 

Lorp CLAUD JOHN HAMILTON, 
in reply, said, he thought it right to 
state that Mr. Milner Gibson was not re- 
sponsible for the change which had oc- 
curred in the policy of Lord Palmerston’s 
Government with respect to harbours of 
refuge. The proposal was made by Lord 
Palmerston’s Secretary to the Treasury, 
and with the full authority of the Go- 
vernment Mr. Wilson moved for a Com- 
mittee, on which sat the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who voted in 
favour of an expenditure which he now 
repudiated. [The Cxancettor of the 
ExcHequer : I was a member of the 
Committee, but I never gave any such 
Vote.] He had carefully gone through 
the proceedings of the Committee, and 
he could assure the House that when- 
ever the question of voting a large ex- 
penditure of money arose the right hon. 
Gentleman always voted in the affirma- 
tive. The Committee reported; and the 
appointment of a Commission was sanc- 
tioned by his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Droitwich (Sir John Pakington). 
How was it that when his right hon. 
Friend proposed the appointment of that 
Committee from the Treasury Bench, 
neither Lord Palmerston or his Col- 
leagues on the front Opposition Bench 
said a single word in opposition to the 
Motion? It was not, indeed, until the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government had returned from the 
Ionian Islands that Lord Palmerston 
and his Friends, on returning to power, 
reversed their policy. It was, he felt, 
unnecessary to try to defend the right 
hon. Member for Droitwich from any 
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charge in connection with the matter, 
for when the Government of Lord Derby 
came into office, in 1866, it was for a 
particular purpose—to pass a measure 
for extending the franchise, which the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government found himself unable 
to carry. Lord Derby’s Government 
sat for two years and a-half on those 
Benches; but it should be remembered 
that Lord Derby’s Government was in 
a minority, and that, had his right hon. 
Friend brought forward such a proposal, 
the first person who would have endea- 
voured to turn him out of office would 
have been the present Prime Minister. 
His right hon. Friend, therefore, had in 
his opinion, abundant excuse for not 
having dealt with the subject. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
had taken him somewhat severely to 
task, and had called his Motion one of 
an isolated character; but the reason 
why he had selected Filey was because 
it had been recommended by the Royal 
Commission as a purely national harbour. 
He had brought forward the subject as 
Member for King’s Lynn, for he was in 
no way connected with the locality, and 
acted merely from patriotic motives. The 
people of King’s Lynn did not care where 
the harbour of refuge was — all they 
wished for was a harbour of refuge on 
the eastern coast ; and when he found the 
Commissioners had recommended Filey 
as the best place, and when after consult- 
ing the shipping interest they concurred 
in that recommendation, he had simply 
brought Filey before the House, and he 
never imagined that the doing so would 
have been imputed to him as a local job. 
Any such imputation he must distinctly 
repudiate. Filey represented no interest ; 
and was, in fact, at present little more 
than a village. He must, in the next 
place, remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that when vessels in distress entered 
harbours, such as Great Grimsby, they 
did not do so without paying a toll of 
something like 3s. a ton register, and 
that they would be much more ready to 
run into a safe harbour if they had only 
to pay the small sum which would be 
levied upon them at such a place as 
Filey. With respect to the employment 
of convict labour, he had been told that 
the present Director of Convict Prisons 
had visited Filey in connection with the 
subject last year; and he (Lord Claud 
John Hamilton) had put a Question on 
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the subject to the Treasury Bench on 
that point which had not been answered ; 
so that it would be seen that he did not 
seek to take the government of the coun- 
try into his own hands, as the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to imagine. He had 
simply to say, in conclusion, that after 
the amount of support which he had re- 
ceived, and the great importance of the 
question in a national point of view, he 
should feel it to be his duty to press his 
his Motion to a Division. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, he should not trouble the 
House with many observations, but he 
hoped the House would bear with him 
while he pointed out the extent of his 
offence, which could hardly be gathered 
from the speech of the noble Lord. Con- 
sidering that the investigation into the 
subject with which he was connected 
was the first of the kind, and had taken 
place 13 years ago, it would have been 
quite excusable if he had changed his 
mind. He had been a member of Mr. 
Wilson’s Committee, being at the time 
Vice President of the Board of Trade in 
the Government of Lord Palmerston, 
and the principle on which that Com- 
mittee proceeded was that a certain sum 
should be advanced for harbours of 
refuge out of the Consolidated Fund ; 
but that in consideration of that a sum 
about three times as great should be 
obtained from passing tolls. Now, that 
might have been a bad or a good prin- 
ciple; but it did not, at all events, con- 
template what the noble Lord asked for 
on the present occasion—namely, tospend 
a certain amount out of the Consolidated 
Fund without any local contribution. 
The Committee recommended that a sum 
of from £1,395,000 to £1,849,000 should 
be expended on making harbours of 
refuge. They recommended that £400,000 
should be expended out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund for making all the harbours 
of refuge which they believed to be re- 
quired, being half the sum now asked 
for on account of one harbour of refuge. 
Such was his answer to the charge of 
the noble Lord. The matter was after- 
wards re-investigated, and a greater 
demand was made by the Commission 
which the right hon. Member for Droit- 
wich was so proud of having appointed 
that he seemed to think that its appoint- 
ment placed him on a pinnacle of merit. 
They recommended that the amount ad- 
vanced out of the Consolidated Fund 
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should be £2,390,000, while the ad- 
vances out of local resources should be 
£1,625,000. The noble Lord, however, 
did not propose to follow the general 
spirit of the recommendations of the 
Commission, but picked out one isolated 
point, with respect to which the Consoli- 
dated Fund was to contribute all, and 
local resources nothing. A more fatal 
blow, not only at the Exchequer, but at 
the reputation of that House, could not 
be imagined. He had ‘some experience 
on such a point. He had been a mem- 
ber of a Colonial Assembly, the greatest 
part of the time of which was taken up 
in discussing measures such as the noble 
Lord now proposed, involving the appli- 
cation of general revenue to local pur- 
poses—such as the making of a road in 
one place, or the construction of a rail- 
way in another. The main time of the 
Legislature was occupied in that most 
discreditable manner, and he, therefore, 
ventured from practical experience to 
warn the House not to encourage such 
Motions as the present; for it would 
find no course so injurious to the respect 
and estimation it should be held in by the 
public as countenancing the grant out of 
the general revenue of the country of 
money to be expended on local purposes. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: I hope 
that when the right hon. Gentleman 
refers to me he will not grossly mis- 
represent me—[ ‘‘ Order !’’] ' 

Mr. SPEAKER having read the 
Motion— 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER begged to know whether the lan- 
guage used by the right hon. Baronet 
was in Order? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I did not hear the 
exact words used; but the words were 
not taken notice of by any hon. Member 
at the moment when they were uttered, 
the reading of the terms of the Motion 
have intervened, and it is now too late 
to call them in question. 


Question put :—The House divided :— 
Ayes 89; Noes 124: Majority 35. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
DUTIES ACT (1869) AMENDMENT BILL, 
(Mr. Bourke, Mr. Cross, Mr. Beckett Denison.) 

[BILL 69.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read the second 
time,” —(Mr. Bourke.) 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had not explained the object 
of this Bill, he would himself give some 
explanation of it. The object was to 
make a small alteration in the law 
with reference to licences. At present 
a tradesman employing any person in 
his shop to wait upon him as a servant 
was obliged to take out a licence for 
him as a servant, although he employed 
him in his business. If he only em- 
ployed him in his business he would not 
be obliged to take out a licence, but if 
he employed him as a servant he would 
be obliged to do so. The alteration 
proposed was that where a tradesman 
employed a person mainly as an errand 
boy he should not pay any licence for 
him although he employed him also as 
a servant. Now, this was a very incon- 
venient course, for if they went on in 
this way they would have every Member 
who found fault with anything in the 
taxation of the country introducing a 
Bill in order to alter it. The Govern- 
ment every year brought forward a Bill 
for the amendment of the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Law, and if any hon. 
Member had an Amendment to propose 
it was usual to propose it by moving a 
clause in Committee. This had been 
represented to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite; and he now repeated 
publicly that the course thus indicated 
would be that which would be most con- 
venient to the hon. and learned Member 
and the House. If the'hon. and learned 
Member acquiesced in that view, nothing 
need be said now on the merits of the 
question. {Mr. Bourke dissented. ] Well, 
then, the Bill did not give any criterion 
by which the tax could be imposed. It 
said that an errand boy was to be 
exempt from taxation if ‘‘ mainly em- 
ployed” as such; but how could any 
man say what it was to be mainly em- 
ployed in such a capacity? No rule 
could be laid down, and it would be 
impossible to collect a tax under such 
circumstance. There must be a definite 
rule, or else the collection of the tax 
would lead to either tyranny or cor- 
ruption. If there were no definite test 
an officer might tax a man unjustly 
without there being any possibility of 
convicting him of misconduct, and that 


would necessarily give rise to numerous ° 


appeals. No two men would agree as 
to what it was to be ‘‘mainly employed.” 
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What was a tradesman and what an 
errand boy? ‘There were no legal de- 
finitions of them. And where did the 
errand boy shade off into the shop boy? 
The Bill would introduce an entirely 
new principle of taxation, and would 
give far too wide a discretion to col- 
lectors. One collector would hold that 
a friend’s errand boy was employed 
very little in the house, and another 
that an enemy’s errand boy was em- 
ployed a good deal. He had received 
a letter respecting the conduct of a tax- 
gatherer who was a milkman, and it was 
complained that he winked at a factory 
operative cleaning a horse as long as his 
milk was bought; but, when it was re- 
fused because it was too bad to drink, 
he discovered that the factory operative 
wasagroom. This suggested the ques- 
tion why the hon. and learned Member 
stopped at errand boys and did not in- 
clude adults who were employed in double 
capacities? Another objection to his pro- 
posal was that it was unwise to multiply 
exceptions. 

Mr. BOURKE said, he had been 
anxious to hear what the right hon. 
Gentleman had tosay. The reason why 
he introduced a Bill was that last year 
he had tried to effect his object by Reso- 
lution and failed. The House knew how 
easy it was for a Minister to give an 
assurance that a matter should be looked 
into. This was done last Session; but 
it had since been found that boys em- 
ployed by tradesmen, who cleaned boots 
or knives, were transformed into male 
servants as much as if they were grooms 
of the chamber or valets. All shopmen 
were exempt from the tax, and @ fortiori, 
these boys ought to be also exempted, 
as they mainly performed shopmen’s 
duties, and it was not necessary to make 
special provisions to exempt adults, be- 
cause menial duties were not required of 
them. Under the description he pro- 
posed he was sure no collector could 
have any difficulty in deciding who was 
liable to the tax. The great motive for 
pressing the Bill was that, in towns, it 
was desired by philanthropic persons to 
take boys out of the streets and find em- 
ployment for them, and this tax of 15s. 
a-year was a great obstacle to their em- 
ployment. He was not wedded to the 
form of a Bill if he could have an as- 
surance that the object should be effected 
by a clause in the Government Bill. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would set a most in- 
convenient precedent. It was most de- 
sirable to have all our enactments of 
that kind in the same measure. The 
proper mode of proceeding would be for 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to in- 
sert a clause in the Inland Revenue Bill, 
for which a convenient opportunity would 
be afforded him. If the Motion were 
pressed he should be obliged to give 
effect to the observations of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer by moving that 
the Bill be read a second time that day 
six months. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday, 
18th April. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [March 20] reported. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, he was asked last night by the 
noble Lord the Member for Haddington- 
shire (Lord Elcho) to explain a charge 
of £24 for arms for Canada. The noble 
Lord wished to know whether the arms 
were rifles, but it turned out they were 
heraldic arms, a new seal having been 
furnished upon the federation of the 
North American Provinces. 


Resolutions agreed to. 


WEST AFRICAN SETTLEMENTS BILL. 
[Brxx 57.]—(Lords.) 
CONSIDERED AS AMENDED. 


Order for consideration read. 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he did not 
wish to offer any opposition to the Bill, 
at the same time he felt great doubts 
on the subject. The Bill proposed to 
extend the jurisdiction of British Courts 
to 20 miles beyond our own territory, 
while it made no provision for consti- 
tuting new Courts on the frontier. Now, 
he could not but fear that a Native, 
arrested beyond British territory and 
carried to Sierra Leone to be tried in a 
Court where proceedings were conducted 
in a language of which he was ignorant, 
would be placed at a great disadvantage 
and might be subjected to injustice. 
He hoped the question of the judicial 
proceedings at Sierra Leone would be 
discussed on a future occasion. 

Mr. M‘ARTHUR said, he fully 
agreed with the remarks made by the 
hon. Member for Penryn (Mr. R. N. 
Fowler.) The Bill involved a new prin- 
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ciple—that of extending British criminal 
jurisdiction into territories not under 
the Government of the Crown, and of 
rendering Natives amenable to our au- 
thority, who knew nothing of our laws 
and customs, and who obviously had 
no sufficient means of defending them- 
selves if wrongfully accused. The hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies said such a Bill was necessary 
for the protection of British subjects. 
The power, however, they claimed ought 
to be carefully guarded and judiciously 
exercised. There already existed con- 
siderable dissatisfaction in Sierra Leone 
in relation to the administration of jus- 
tice. Trial by jury in civil cases had 
been abolished, and the state of affairs 
in the Colony were anything but satis- 
factory. He (Mr. M‘Arthur) would re- 
commend the establishment of local 
courts, so that the people might under- 
stand what laws they had to obey. He 
also thought it important that the boun- 
dary of British territory should be pro- 
perly defined. 


Bill, as amended, considered; to be 
read the third time upon Friday. 


SEQUESTRATION OF BENEFICES BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Russert Gurvey, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Sequestration of 
Benefices in England and Wales, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Russzxtt Gurney, Mr, Bov- 
vertz, and Sir Joun Paxineron. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 80.] 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES (METRIC SYSTEM) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Joun Bengamin Smita, Bill 
to establish the Metric System of Weights and 
Measures, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Joun 
Bensamin Situ, Sir Cartes ADDERLEY, and 
Mr. Graves, 


NEW FOREST BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Baxter, Bill to disafforest 
the New Forest, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Baxter and Mr. Cuancettor of the Excuequer. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 81.] 


LANDRIGHTS AND DEEDS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Gorpon, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Landrights and Deeds in Scot- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Gorpon 
and Mr. Caries Datrymp.e. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 84.] 


SEA FISHERIES ACT (1868) SUPPLEMENTAL 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Curonester Forrescvur, 
Bill to confirm an Order made by the Board of 
Trade under “ The Sea Fisheries Act, 1868,” re- 


Mr, M‘ Arthur 
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lating to the Frith of Forth, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. CutcnxstEeR Forrescvsg and Mr. Arruur 
Pez... 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 83,] 


PILOTAGE BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring ina 
Bill to abolish Compulsory Pilotage. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Cuicuxster Forresove and 
Mr. Artuur Pert. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 82.] 


House’adjourned at half after 
Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 22nd March, 1871. 


MINUTES. ]—Surrry—considered in Committee 
—Resolution [March 21] reported. 

Wars anp Means—considered in Committee— 
Resolution [March 21] reported. 

Pusuic Bitts— Resolution in Committee— Ordered 
—First Reading—( £462,580 9s. 11d.) Con- 
solidated Fund *. 

Ordered—First Reading—Registration of Part- 
nerships * [86]. 

First Reading—Weights and Measures (Metric 
System) * [85]. 

Second Reading—Hypothee Abolition (Scotland) 
[9], put of ; Adulteration of Food, &c.* [41]. 

Committee—Report—Workshop Regulation Act 
(1867) Amendment (re-comm.) * [74]. 


HYPOTHEC ABOLITION (SCOTLAND) 
BILL—[Bitt 9.] 

(Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Fordyce, Mr. Craufurd.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. CARNEGIE, in moving that the 
Bill be now read the second time, said, 
that in asking the time of the House on 
this subject, which was one on which the 
tenantry of Scotland took a very deep 
interest, it was not his intention to make 
this question what had been called a 
‘‘ hardy annual.” He thought, however, 
he was entitled, on behalf of those he re- 
presented, to take up a little of the time of 
the House under the circumstances which 
had occurred. Two years ago he had 
succeeded in carrying a Bill through the 
second reading, but there it stopped 
owing to his losing his day on account 
of the discussion about the Mayor of 
Cork; last year he did not bring in a 
Bill, but he put a Question to the Lord 
Advocate, who answered him that the 
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uestion was under the consideration of 
the Government. Itremained under the 
consideration of the Government for the 
remainder of the Session, and during the 
Recess; and now he had resolved to 
propose @ Bill himself, and at such a 

eriod of the Session as afforded a pos- 
sibility of its being passed. The sub- 
ject of the law of hypothec, its nature 
and origin, had been so much discussed 
in the country, and in Parliament, that 
probably it was not necessary for him to 
say much more about it at the present 
time. The only new thing he had to 
state was, that two years ago the House 
of Lords appointed a Committee to in- 
vestigate this matter. He stated at that 
time that he did not think any very 
great good was likely to come out of a 
Committee in that place—for the reason 
that its Members were necessarily com- 
posed of one class, and that therefore 
evidence was not likely to be obtained so 
satisfactorily as that obtained by the 
Royal Commission which was constituted 
of Members of all classes. And certainly 
that anticipation was fully borne out. 
The Committee made a marked distinc- 
tion between a favourable and an unfa- 
yourable witness. Those who favoured the 
existing law were treated with marked 
courtesy, and plied with leading ques- 
tions; whereas witnesses who were op- 
posed to the law of hypothec, as it existed, 
were subjected to a style of cross-exa- 
mination which would have done credit 
to the school of which Mr. Serjeant 
Buzfuz was a distinguished representa- 
tive. He must say that the treatment 
some of the witnesses received—espe- 
cially from one noble Duke—rather sur- 
prised him in such a Committee-room. 
The Committee asked why no small 
tenants had been examined by the Com- 
mission; but, in spite of this, they exa- 
mined no small tenant. With regard 
to the law of hypothec, and in what 
respect it differed from the law of 
distress, it was scarcely necessary for 
him to enter. All Scotch Members un- 
derstood it, and he would refer those 
English Members who did not, to pre- 
vious debates and Blue Books; but he 
would quote one passage from the Report 
of the Lords’ Committee, because it com- 
prised the whole subject in a single 
sentence— 

“The main difference,” they say, “ between the 
law of hypothec in Scotland, and the law of dis- 
‘tress in England, consists in this—that in Scot- 
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land the landlord has the power of preventing the 
tenant from disposing of his crop before the rent 
becomes due, whereas,in England he has no such 
power.” 

Otherwise the two were very nearly ana- 
logous ; but, whatever the differences 
might be, he was ready to admit that 
every argument against the law of hy- 
pothee in Scotland in the main applied 
to the law of distress in England. The 
question was whether the law was defen- 
sible or not. Was it defensible in 
theory? He thought it was generally 
accepted that when a man became bank- 
rupt his assets were divided amongst his 
creditors. That was a reasonable pro- 
ceeding to take as the standing point. 
Then came the question whether there 
was any particular reason why the land- 
lord should have claims of this sort, 
which the seller of raw material had not. 
It had been said that there was great 
analogy between the law of hypothec 
and the law of lien as applied to ships. 
But a great authority—the present Lord 
Justice Clerk (Lord Moncreiff), who was 
then Lord Advocate, was examined be- 
fore the Committee — distinctly denied 
that there was any such analogy. He 
said— 

“Ido not think that any great light is to be 
thrown upon the question of landlord’s hypothec 
by those illustrations, excepting that it shows it 
is not inconsistent with the general principles of 
law that where the risk is unusally disproportion- 
ate to the interest, there should be a special 
power of security. Beyond that I do not think 
there is much analogy in the cases.”’ ; 


The question was whether a landlord, 
either in an agricultural subject, or an 
urban subject, did run an unreasonable 


risk. He(Mr. Carnegie) thought he did 


not. The merchant who sold raw mate- 
rial to a manufacturer risked the capi- 
tal he had invested, and in that raw 
material he risked the whole of his capi- 
tal; but a landlord in letting his land 
only risked the interest of his capital— 
the yearly rent. He did not think, 
therefore, that the case could be made 
out that the landlord ran any very enor- 
mous or disproportionate risk as com- 
pared to the other competing classes. 
Then, did the existing law have any 
practical good effect? How did it affect 
the landlords? The Royal Commission- 
ers said that the landlords never took it 
into account in selecting a tenant, and 
did not look to it as giving security for 
their rent. The landlords, however, as- 
serted that under the law they could give 
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indulgence to their tenants. But by de- 
priving them of the right of hypothec 
they were not deprived of the right of 
giving any indulgence they liked; the 
only difference would be that, in giving 
that indulgence, they would give it at 
their own risk, and not at the risk of 
other people. A bankrupt tenant very 
seldom did any good either to the land- 
lord or to his farm. He (Mr. Carnegie) 
said that the great evil of the law was 
that it did tempt landlords to take men of 
insufficient capital for their farms. The 
apparent security it offered made it very 
difficult for a factor to advise his land- 
lord to refuse a tenant who offered a 
large rent ; the law threw a temptation 
in the landlord’s way that was very 
undesirable. This Bill had been so 
drawn as to guard all existing rights; 
and the landlords would have no cause 
of complaint in the event of this Bill 
passing; because the landlord, on his 
land coming out of lease, would have at 
his own discretion various ways of deal- 
ing with it. Should he consider that the 
security the law gave him was insuffi- 
cient, he still had, as a last resort, if he 
chose, to take the land into his own 
hands. He had it in his power. The 


land was there; he could either farm 
it himself, or let it; and could exact 
what conditions he chose for it. <A 
great distinction had been drawn be- 


tween large and small tenants. As re- 
gards this Bill that was not a correct 
distinction. The distinction he (Mr. 
Carnegie) would draw was between the 
tenant with sufficient capital, and the 
tenant with insufficient capital, irrespec- 
tive of the size of his holding. It had 
been said—but very unjustly—that the 
large farmers wished to diminish the 
number of small farmers, and even get 
rid of the small farmers altogether. He 
did not think that was in the least the 
case. The large farms and the small 
farms co-existed together, without any 
jealousy on the part of the tenants. 
What large farmers objected to was 
that men with insufficient capital should 
compete against them for the occu- 
pancy of farms. That was what they 
objected to, not to the existence of small 
farms. The reckless competition that 
had taken place sometimes for farms had 
done an immense deal of harm to the 
country. Some landlords had been im- 
prudent enough to let land at much over 
its value to men of comparatively no capi- 


Mr. Carnegie 
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tal; these men had become bankrupt and 
paid no dividends, and the whole credit 
of the farmer class had been seriously 
shaken. As to the small tenant theory 
of the law of hypothec, small tenants 
had never come forward to demand the 
maintenance of the law. On the con- 
trary, the balance of evidence was that 
the smaller tenants were quite as much 
opposed to the law as the larger ones, 
It had been stated that the landlords, 
for the purpose of protecting themselves, 
would have recourse to fore-rents. Now, 
he (Mr. Carnegie) had no objection to 
the principle of payment for occupation, 
and not forcrop. He believed that to be 
a sounder theory; but he also believed 
that,in practice, themanagementofestates 
would go on much as at present, except 
that the landlord and factor would be more 
careful in selecting men of capital. He 
had heard it said that if the law of hypo- 
thee were abolished the landlord would 
be more afraid of giving leases. Now, 
the evidence taken before the Commission 
was that the system of leases arose from 
considerations with which the law of 
hypothec had nothing todo. He came 
now to the question as to how the law 
affected the merchant. Any law by 
which a merchant received a very small 
dividend from a bankrupt debtor must 
affect him injuriously. Now, wherever 
traders had become bankrupt under this 
law, the merchants had received very 
small dividends; and, although some 
alteration had been made in the law, 
giving merchants some little more equity 
in dealing with landlords and tenants, it 
had not been altogether successful. He 
had shown, then, that the law of hypothee 
was injurious to landlords, tenants, and 
merchants. He believed it tended to 
hamper agriculture, by preventing capital 
being applied to the cultivation of the 
land; and, if so, the law was injurious 
to the community in general ; and, if for 
that reason alone, it was desirable that 
the law should be abolished. He had 
hitherto directed his remarks princi- 
pally, though not entirely, to hypothec 
relating to agriculture. But his Bill 
included hypothee on other subjects; 
and he had thought it right it should 
do so. The analogy between them 
was very strong; and though no- 
where had the law been carried out so 
strictly in urban districts, or produced 
such bad effects, as in the agricultural 
parts of the country, still he considered 
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that it was a very mischievous law. He 
did not see that those who provided 
lodgings, or places of business, had any 

eater claim than those who provided 
ood, or those who provided clothing. 
They had done away with the protection 
some of them had in the arrestment of 
wages, and it was unfair that a house 
agreement should be the one which was 
given a preference over the rest. A 
great hardship often arose from the 
seizure of lodgers’ goods for rent; there 
was now a Bill before the House to 
give lodgers better protection in this 
respect. It had been said that the abo- 
lition of urban hypothec would lead to 
the letting of houses to workmen for 
shorter terms; but it appeared by the 
evidence before the ‘Committee that 
already the practice was growing of 
letting such dwellings from month to 
month. He had endeavoured to show 
that the law of hypothec was false in 
theory and injurious in practice. The 
only argument that he could see in fa- 
vour of it was one that was often adduced 
—namely, that it was in existence, and 
that with this law in existence the agri- 
culture in Scotland had been in the main 
prosperous. That was generally the 


argument—the last dying speech and 


confession—of any abuse. He could 
fancy in any crowded Asiatic town where 
disease was rife, the people saying— 
“We have done very well as it is; then 
why should we change?” Such an idea, 
if carried out, would bring back man to 
the lowest depths of barbarism. The 
law of hypothec was a relic of the times 
when rent was paid in kind, and it was 
no more fit for the present time than 
would be a Roman villa on the top of 
Ben Nevis. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Carnegie.) 


Srr GRAHAM MONTGOMERY said, 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Carnegie) had dealt 
with the subject in a very able manner, 
and had shown much knowledge of the 
question. The subject was, no doubt, a 
dry one; but his hon. Friend had gone 
into very many details, and he (Sir 
Graham Montgomery) must beg permis- 
sion to follow him through his remarks. 
But first he would express his hope that 
Her Majesty’s Government would take 
an opportuity, during this debate, of say- 
ing what was their intention with respect 
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to this subject. "When last year his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Carnegie) put a Question to 
the Lord Advocate with reference to 
this subject, and asked what was the in- 
tention of the Government in the matter, 
his right hon. and learned Friend re- 
plied that the question was being con- 
sidered by the Government in connection 
with the corresponding law in England. 
He (Sir Graham Montgomery) hoped 
that if the Government intended to bring 
in a measure on that subject, they would 
hear what were the alterations they pro- 
posed. The present Bill was a simple 
Bill—it was a short one—it went right 
to the point at once. It consisted of two 
clauses, and proposed to repeal the law 
of hypothec altogether. The theory of 
the Bill, and what he took exception to, 
was that it called landlords’ rent per- 
sonal debt. It seemed to him that the 
landlord was entitled to a share of the 
produce of the ground, and one would 
have supposed that, when personal debt 
was substituted, some equivalent would 
have been given for the right taken 
away. When atenant did not pay his 
rent, it was a difficult thing to eject him. 
Upon a proceeding for that purpose, he 
might appeal in the first instance, and 
might again appeal from the Court of 
Session to the House of Lords; so that a 
tenant, who was not disposed tobe ejected, 
might give the landlord a great deal of 
difficulty, and all the time the rent was 
running on. He should havesupposed his 
hon. Friend would have proposed some 
more convenient mode of getting rid of 
tenants who did not pay their rent. His 
hon. Friend had criticized rather freely 
the proceedings of the Committee of the 
House of Lords on the subject. He 
seemed to think that the selection of wit- 
nesses examined before their Lordships 
was unfairly made. 

Mr. CARNEGIE said, that what he 
had referred to was not the bringing of - 
the witnesses, but the treatment of the 
witnesses. 

Sir GRAHAM MONTGOMERY: He 
thought that before their Lordships there 
were witnesses—Mr. George Hope, for 
instance—perfectly able to state to the 
Committee all the arguments in favour 
of abolition; but he thought there wasa 
complete failure to make out a good case 
for abolition. What were the allega- 
tions against the law of hypothec? The 
first was that it gave a preference to the 
landlord. Why should not that be the 
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case? In Scotland, land was generally let, 
not from year to year, but on a lease of 
19 years. The landlord was thus bound 
up with the tenant from that period, and 
was not in the same position as that of 
the manure and seed merchant. The 
mere fact that the landlord had only 
partly the control of the land and the 
tenant for 19 years was, to his mind, a 
strong reason for giving him a preference 
over other creditors. Another allega- 
tion was that the law of hypothec in- 
creased competition in land. No doubt 
that was quite true, for tenants were able 
to take land under it who could not other- 
wise do so. But it seemed to him right 
and proper that the tenant should not 
pay his rent till he had reaped his crop, 
and that was precisely the way in which 
the law favoured the tenant. Nor did 
he believe that this competition was un- 
healthy. In Scotland, of late years, rent 
had greatly advanced, and farms became 
more difficult to obtain than formerly ; 
but he did not think the law of hypothec 
had anything whatever to do with that 
fact. The increase in the price of pro- 
duce was the main reason for the ad- 
vance in the value of farms. Another 
allegation against this law was that it 
was very pernicious to agriculture; and 
it had been stated that agriculture in 
Scotland was in a depressed state, and 
that the tenantry were in a suffering con- 
dition. Now, he should have thought 
that the very reverse of that was the 
case. There was no country in the 
world where that interest was more 
flourishing than at present it was in 
Scotland. His hon. Friend (Mr. Car- 
negie) might say it was flourishing in 
spite of the law of hypothec; but the 
law had promoted its prosperous con- 
dition by securing credit to the smaller 
class of tenants. The hon. Gentleman 
said that the landlords were in the habit 
of letting their farms to the highest 
offerers, without inquiring as to their 
ability to meet their engagements, or as 
to their capital, and were therefore 
careless in the selection of their te- 
nants. Now, that statement was hardly 
borne out by facts. Bankruptcies of 
tenants in Scotland were not greater 
than in England or any other country. 
In Scotland many of the smaller class 
of tenants attributed their rise in the 
world to the existence of this law. In- 
deed, several parties examined before 
the Committee of the House of Lords 
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admitted as much, and the deprivation 
of these beneficial results would be gene. 
rally deplored. , The exact state of feel. 
ing with regard to the law was very 
clearly brought out before this Oom- 
mittee ; the factors—those who had the 
management of the land—were for the 
retention of the law; the tenantry were 
divided on the question, some holding 
one opinion, and others the reverse; 
and, of course, manure merchants and 
seedsmen, who supplied the farmers with 
what they required to carry on their ope- 
rations were entirely against the law; 
but he did not think it had been proved 
that these gentlemen had suffered more 
than they would have done had the law 
not existed. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Carnegie) alluded to fore-hand rents, and 
seemed to think that it would not be evil 
if they were adopted. On the contrary, 
he (Sir Graham Montgomery) felt satis- 
fied that the proposed change would be 
very prejudicial to the interests of both 
landlord and tenant. The larger class 
of tenants were, no doubt, in favour of 
this movement, but he doubted much 
whether his hon. Friend was correct in 
assuming that the smaller tenants were 
of the same opinion. He thought, if they 
were polled, they would be found any- 
thing but in favour of the abolition of 
the law of hypothec; and he believed 
that if this Bill were passed, the smaller 
tenants would be driven out of their hold- 
ings. Now, as to the question of urban 
hypothec, with which the Bil! also dealt. 
The law, which worked particularly well 
in large towns with regard to the letting 
of houses, was to be abrogated at the 
same time with that affecting tenants. 
But it was stated in evidence before the 
Lords’ Committee that if this law were 
abolished, it would produce great suffer- 
ing and distress -mong the working 
classes; and he could well believe it. 
The law of distress in England, and the 
law of hypothec in Scotland, as was 
stated by the Lord Justice Clerk (Lord 
Moncreiff), were one and the same in 
their practical operation. He (Sir Gra- 
ham Montgomery) would rather say that 
the landlord in Scotland had the advan- 
tage over the landlord in England in pos- 
sessing the power to sequestrate for cur- 
rent rent not due; in England there was 
no such power. As they all knew, there 
were great facilities in Scotland for bor- 
rowing money at low rates of interest ; 
one of the causes was this very law of 
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hypothec, and he doubted very much 
whether, if it were abolished, agricul- 
tural improvements would not be to a 
great extent arrested; and he was of 
opinion that the abolition of the law of 
hypothee would tend to destroy the con- 
fidence hitherto subsisting between land- 
lord and tenant. Feeling that the mea- 
sure was totally uncalled for, and that 
if the alterations it proposed were to take 
effect, they must lead to injurious conse- 
quences, he begged to move that the 
Bill be read a second time this day six 
months. 

Lorp GARLIES said, he had much 

leasure in seconding the Motion of the 
4 Baronet. There were five different 
interests affected by this Bill: first, 
the landlord ; second, the more wealthy 
tenants; third, the smaller class of te- 
nants; fourth, the merchants; and fifth, 
the land itself. As regarded the land- 
lord, the hon. Baronet had shown very 
clearly that if the Bill passed, the land- 
lord would not have the power of evic- 
tion which he should have, in the case of 
a tenant not paying his rent. On that 
ground, therefore, the landlords had a 
right to object to this Bill. In regard 
tothe more wealthy tenants, he thought 
this cry had been got up in a measure 
by that particular class, in order to pre- 
vent the smaller tenants competing with 
them. But, in his opinion, this smaller 
class of tenants should not be subjected 
to such restrictions. There was a class 
of men in Scotland who, by frugal habits 
and industry, raised themselves to cer- 
tain positions, from small holdings to 
large farms, and it would be very unde- 
sirable to throw any impediments in their 
way. As regarded the less wealthy 
tenants, the hon. Member for Forfar- 
shire (Mr. Carnegie) said he did not be- 
lieve they had any objection to the 
passing of this Bill. Now, he (Lord 
Garlies) thought there were a good many 
of this class who had, at elections, used 
the cry for the abolition of hypothec— 
not understanding the effect it would 
have upon them. He agreed that it was 
quite absurd to put the position of the 
merchants as at all analogous with that 
of the landlord. He maintained, also, 
that the merchant made his contract with 
his eyes perfectly open; for he was quite 
aware that the landlord had a previous 
night to the value of the crop, so that 
it could not be said that the merchant was 
placed in any position of hardship. As 
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regarded the land itself, he maintained 
that the result of this abolition, as was ac- 
knowledged by the hon. Member for For- 
farshire himself, would be that the land- 
lord, instead of letting the farms, would 
keep the tillage pretty much in his own 
hands. He could not imagine anything 
more telling against the whole of the 
argument of his hon. Friend than that 
fact. The reason of the great prosperity 
—which was not denied from any side— 
that Scotland had achieved, was very 
much owing to the system of long leases, 
and the effect of passing this Bill would 
be to abolish long leases. The landlord 
would find he had not the same security, 
and could not guard himself against 
loss ; so that the practical effect would 
be either to shorten the leases from year 
to year, or to induce the landlord to take 
the tillage into his own hands. This 
would tend to check the improvements, 
because a tenant without a long lease 
would never think of extending these 
improvements, and the natural result 
would be an increasing population, with 
a reduction of cultivation. But he could 
not help thinking that the real reason of 
this question being brought forward 
was that in sensational times—at General 
Elections—it was found necessary to 
have a hustings “‘cry;’’ and there were 
always a class of people ready to mis- 
represent facts, and to upset anything 
that existed. Perhaps the threats the 
other night of the hon. Member for the 
Border Burghs, who said if a certain 
Bill did not pass there would be a Dis- 
solution, might be one of the reasons 
for inducing his hon. Friend to press 
this question. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “‘ upon this 
day six months.”—(Sir Graham Mont- 
gomery.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. CRAUFURD said, that though 
it had been stated by his hon. Friend 
opposite (Sir Graham Montgomery) that 
this was a somewhat dry subject, it was, 
nevertheless, a subject of very great im- 
portance to the commercial and landed 
interests of the country ; and, that being 
so, he regretted that a larger attend- 
ance should not have been attracted to 
discuss the matter; because, though 
the question referred to one part of the 
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kingdom, itmust involvethe re-considera- 
tion of the whole of this class of legisla- 
tion. Some, indeed, of his hon. Friends 
argued that they should not attempt to 
deal with this law in Scotland until they 
brought in one general measure for the 
whole United Kingdom. But all per- 
sons with ordinary experience of common 
or political life must know, that if they 
postponed acting until they could effect a 
grand revolution, they might wait till the 
Greek Kalends. The best principle was, 
that when they proposed to remove an 
obnoxious fabric in the interests of the 
whole community, they should pick it 
down brick by brick, with as littledisturb- 
ance and danger as possible, in order that 
it might ultimately come down altogether. 
A great deal had been said about the 
benefits which this law had conferred. 
It had been said of it, as it had lately 
been said of purchase in the Army, 
which had lately occupied the atten- 
tion of the House for five nights, that 
whilo theoretically it was a very objec- 
tionable system, yet, in practice, it had 
worked well. The House, however, had 
decided, even without a Division, that the 
system, though it might work well, was 
bad in principle, and they had consented 
to its abolition. The same thing applied 
to this question of hypothec. Something 
had been said about the question of 
small tenants. They had been told that 
if it had not been for this law, they 
would not have risen from small be- 
ginnings to the successful state in which 
they now were.- But there, again, the 
argument failed, because they had no 
experimentum crucis that their success 
was owing to this law and to this law 
alone. ‘There was nothing to show 
that the intellect and ability of these 
men would not have enabled them to 
succeed without the aid of this law. 
Then it was said that small tenants 
were in favour of the continuance of 
this law, and that it was a protection 
to them, and an encouragement to them 
in the prosecution of their business. 
But he (Mr. Oraufurd) should like, 
first of all, to have a definition of what 
constituted a small tenant. So far as he 
had seen, those who were called small 
tenants were men who had generally 
failed utterly to make a livelihood, in 
spite of the alleged benefits of this law. 
In spite of those they had struggled 
on, and had ultimately been obliged to 
give up their farms, because the small 
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farms were not sufficient to enable them 
to pay expenses, and to earn a livelihood. 
Then it was said that if they abolished 
this protection to landlords, they should 
compel the institution of fore-hand rents, 
Now, there was a curious piece of evi- 
dence before the Hypothec Commission 
on this point. Mr. James Sinclair, 
landowner of Caithnesshire, in answer 
to the question— 

‘* Is it consistent with your knowledge that fore. 
rents have not prevented letting of farms ?”’—re. 
plied—‘‘ No; it has been the invariable practice,” 


What became, then, of the great argu- 
ment that fore-rents were the great ob- 
stacle to the letting of small farms? 
Mr. Sinclair says— 

“ There is, in some districts of Caithness, great 
competition for crofts of £5 or £10; but the 
competition for these farms seems to be a sort 
of periodical epidemic. We find no difficulty in 
getting good tenants, paying fore-rents.” 


[ Mr. Onr-Ewrne: They are not farmers. ] 
The hon. Gentleman says these per- 
sons are not farmers at all. Now he 
(Mr. Craufurd) was not going into 
the question of what was a farmer, 
but he said that a tenant who paid from 
£5 to £10 a-year for his land, out of the 
land, was practically as much a farmer 
as the man who paid £500 a-year. The 
hon. Baronet (Sir Graham Montgomery) 
who had moved the rejection of the Bill, 
had said that the small tenants, if polled, 
would object to the Bill. The small 
tenants had never been asked, and he 
might tell his hon. Friend if he wanted 
to establish a case before a jury, he could 
not establish it unless he satisfied the 
jury that the men for whom he spoke 
held the opinion which he who pro- 
fessed to speak for them said they held. 
But the small tenants had not been called 
upon for their opinion, and that had 
created in his (Mr. Craufurd’s) mind a 
suspicion that their views had not been 
correctly represented. If it was really 
the case that the small tenants objected 
to this Bill, to the extent to which it 
had been stated, those men ought to 
have been called in large numbers, and 
theirevidence putuponrecord. Noonehad 
any right to say that those men held those 
opinions simply because he believed that 
they held them. He had no doubt that 
the people who said that was the opi- 
nion of the small tenants conscientiously 
believed it; but that direct evidence 
was wanting. The best evidence already 
obtained was only second-hand, and their 
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was no better rule, either in law or in 
everyday life, than always to decline to 
take evidence as second-hand when it 
could be procured from the fountain- 
head. The statement about the small 
tenant, therefore, should be supported 
in the manner in which it ought to be 
supported, before this House listened to 
it Allusion had been made to the evi- 
dence given before the Committee of the 
House of Lords in 1869; and his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Carnegie), who has charge 
of this Bill, complained very justly of the 
manner in which the examination of the 
witnesses was conducted. When mem- 
bers of the Hypothec Commission were 
called, they were asked no questions as 
to whether small tenants had been exa- 
mined by the Commission, and what 
evidence they had given ; but when per- 
sons who were not members of the Com- 
mission went before the Committee, they 
were asked questions which they could 
not possibly answer, such as—‘“‘ Are you 
not aware that the small tenants, who 
were examined before the Commission, 
objected to the abolition of the law of 
hypothec?”” I say that the small 
tenants themselves have never been 
asked the question. Then they were 
told that there was no demand for 
the abolition of urban hypothee. He 
admitted that the question of urban 
hypothee had not attracted so much 
attention as that of rural hypothec, and 
for this reason—urban hypothec affected 
the great mass of proprietors of houses 
in burghs, and they did not wish, what- 
ever their political opinions, to have 
what they fancied a beneficial security 
taken from them. These men were 
generally electors of their burghs; they 
sent Members to that House; and it was 
not likely that the Members who repre- 
sented a class so interested would vote 
against a law of which they so much 
approved. Now, although he had the 
honour to represent a district of burghs, 
he had felt it his duty to inquire into 
this matter, and he had come to an op- 
posite conclusion with regard to this Bill. 
No doubt it was their duty to attend to 
the feelings and wishes of their consti- 
tuents; but it was also their duty to 
exercise a discretion, to act on their own 
opinions, and to judge whether really 
and truly this law was, in general, bene- 
ficial to the community. And his hon. 
Friends, who represented urban consti- 
tuencies, should not forget that the re- 
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cent adoption of the lodger franchise 
required that they should take into their 
careful consideration the interests of the 
lodger as well as those of the landlord. 
When, therefore, his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Carnegie) asked him (Mr. Craufurd) to 
join in the Bill, he replied that he could 
not see any distinction between urban 
hypothec and rural hypothec, and that he 
should decline to put his name on the 
Bill, unless it was based on the broad 
principle that what was good for the 
country was good for the town; and his 
hon. Friend at once acknowledged that 
it was impossible to depart from that 
broad principle. If they were to go 
into the question of urban hypothee, the 
hardships and grievances which could be 
shown to arise from the law would startle 
the House. The House had already 
assented to the principle that urban 
hypothee was not to be continued in 
England ; for only last night the House 
unanimously assented to the second 
reading of a Bill—the Lodgers’ Protec- 
tion Bill—which, pro tanto, repealed the 
law of hypothee in towns. As the law 
relating to lodgers stood at present, a 
man might go into unfurnished lodgings, 
and furnish them himself, and though 
he might pay his rent regularly to his 
landlord, if the landlord failed to pay 
his, the owner of the property might 
come down on the whole of the lodger’s 
furniture, and sweep away the very bed 
from under him. Such a monstrous 
state of things surely ought not to be 
allowed to continue. They ought, in this 
House, to consider the interests of those 
of their constituents who were owners 
of property. They had been accused of 
legislating too much for landlords, and 
he asked, if a Parliament elected by 
Household Suffrage would maintain a . 
law, which gave an undue advantage to 
landlords who could protect themselves 
by requiring security before letting their 
property to tenants? He had great 
pleasure in supporting the Bill on its 
broad principle, and hoped the House 
would receive from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment a clear and distinct indication 
of the course they were going to pursue, 
and that they would give their hearty 
support to this measure, which he con- 
sidered the interests of the community 
at large demanded that they should give. 
Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE opposed 
the Bill, on the ground that it was 
avowedly part of a series of measures 
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which were to be brought forward one 
after another in order to subvert the 
Constitution. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down said that 
if you wished to pull down an edifice, 
you were to do it by removing it brick 
by brick ; and this Bill seemed to him 
one brick of our social edifice. This 
measure could not be taken by itself—it 
was the portent of further changes. The 
law of hypothec was not a landlord’s 
question at all, it was purely a question 
of the interests of the tenants of Scot- 
land. It made no difference to the land- 
lord whether the law was maintained or 
abolished, as the landlord had only to 
make his own conditions in order to be 
perfectly secure; but if the law was 
abolished, it would inflict a serious in- 
jury upon the class of small tenants. 
Mr. M‘COMBIE said, he had much 
por in supporting the Bill of his 
on. Friend (Mr. Carnegie). The tenant- 
farmers of Scotland were deeply indebted 
tohim. The Bill vitally affected the in- 
terests of his constituents, the tenant- 
farmers of Scotland. The hypothec law 
was one of those classes of laws that had 
been kept up by the proprietors at the 
expense of the tenants. The law of 


hypothec affected every tenant-farmer, 


whether large or small. It created a 
fictitious value on land, and allowed the 
proprietor to accept tenants with little 
or no capital. Such persons, instead of 
farming the land, actually scourged it, 
and in a few years handed it over in an 
exhausted state to their landlord, who 
again re-let it to another tenant, very 
likely of the same description. There 
was not the half of the capital invested 
in land in Scotland that ought to be; 
and the land was not yielding above 
two-thirds of what it was able to pro- 
duce. Therefore, he maintained that 
this was not altogether a tenant-farmer’s 
question, but rather one of a national 
character. The large farmers had been 
accused that they wished to turn out the 
small tenants for the purpose of add- 
ing to their own holdings. He (Mr. 
M‘Combie) most emphatically denied that 
such was the case. Many of the holdings 
in Aberdeenshire were of land of such 
inferior quality that they would never 
pay a large farmer—he would not have 
them if he could get them for nothing. 
They were told that it would ruin the 
poor tenants if the law of hypothec was 
abolished. Depend upon it, it was a 
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law to keep a poor man always poor, 
and did not assist the farmer of fair 
means in getting rich. Again, who were 
the highest bidders for farms when they 
were advertised ? With few exceptions, 
they were men with little capital, and 
sometimes men with no capital. The 
effect of the abolition of the law of 
hypothee would be that landlords would 
only let their farms to tenants who had 
capital to manage them. Who, then, 
were the parties that were against the 
abolition of the law of hypothec? It 
was not the large farmers; it was not 
the small farmers generally in Aberdeen- 
shire; it was not the manure merchant; it 
was not the general merchant ; it was not 
the labouring classes; it was not the 
tradesmen. No; it was solely those 
who profited by it—the proprietors and 
their factors. If he thought the aboli- 
tion of the law would harm the poor 
man, he should be the last to vote for it. 

Mr. ORR-EWING said, that if this 
had been only a question between land- 
lord and tenant, and that the law was 
maintained solely in the interests of the 
landlords, he should have supported this 
Bill; but he opposed it principally be- 
cause he believed the law of hypothec 
operated for the benefit of the working 
men in urban properties, and for the 
benefit of small tenants in the rural 
parishes. If the law were repealed as 
regarded urban properties, it would inflict 
greatinjury on the working men, whomust 
have houses wherein to lay their heads. 
The hon. Member for Forfarshire (Mr. 
Carnegie) had told them that rents were 
collected in towns and cities by the 
month; but his (Mr. Ewing’s) experience 
of the working classes of Scotland led 
him to believe that those who paid by 
the week or the month belonged to the 
lowest portion of the community : the ge- 
neral custom was to pay rent by the year 
or by the six months. The Act of 1867 
would prevent a landlord from following 
the crops of his tenant, and since that Act 
the question had hecome one entirely of 
the capitalist against the poor man. He 
believed that no greater injury could be 
done to Scotland than by passing this 
Bill, for it would prevent the intelligent 
labourer or small farmer from raising 
himself from his position to a better. 
This, indeed, had been virtually ad- 
mitted by the supporters of the Bill, for 
it had been said in the debate that no 
man who had not capital ought to have 
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a farm. That would be most unjust. 
Look at the case of Mr. Denholme, who 
gave evidence before the Committee, that, 
in 16 years he had raised himself from 
the position of a ploughman to that of a 
tenant-farmer paying £1,400 a-year rent, 
and who said that he would never have 
had a chance of rising to the position in 
which he was placed but for the law 
of hypothec. Nine-tenths of the farmers 
of Scotland had been originally labourers 
or overseers, or the sons of persons who 
had risen from such positions; and the 
House should not lightly change a law 
which had conferred so much benefit 
upon the country. In his own county 
there was not a farmer with whom he 
had conversed on this subject who was 
not perfectly satisfied with the law as it 
stood. It was not fit, at all events, that 
it should be left to a private Member to 
bring in a Bill of this character. Had 
the hon. Member the slightest chance of 
passing the measure, even if he suc- 
ceeded in passing it through this House? 
Certainly not. But if it were passed 
through this House, under the authority 
of the Government, it might meet a more 
favourable reception at the hands of the 
other House. The Government should, 
if it were thought necessary, bring in a 
Bill to assimilate the law of the three 
kingdoms. In his opinion, the need for 
the amendment of the law of distress in 
England was greater than in Scotland, 
where manure not on the soil, farm im- 
plements, and things of that kind could 
not be seized. Why, then, should Scot- 
land alone be selected for legislation ? 
He hoped the Government would not 
support the Bill. 

Mr. DYCE NICOL said, that he 
_ believed the consequences of this law 
were not only to deter capital from land, 
but to keep the occupiers poor, by in- 
ducing them to agree to conditions op- 
posed to good cultivation and profitable 
farming, which would be acknowledged 
by all practical men to be preferable to 
high rents; and that the interests of 
landowners would be best protected by 
looking narrowly to the skill, capital, 
and character of their tenants, which the 
abolition of this law would compel them 
todo. Ona considerable portion of his 
property fore-hand rents were paid—that 
is to say, the first half-year’s rent was 
payable in May after sowing, and the 
last in November. This he found to be 
the case when he came into possession, 
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and on a recent renewal of leases was 
not objected to. They were all small 
tenants, who, as a class, were the most 
highly rented in Scotland, while recent 
statistics showed that four-fifths of the 
sequestrations are of tenants paying 
under £100 a-year—a sad commentary 
on the allegation that the law of hypo- 
thee enabled landlords to help the poor 
but industrious small tenant. Whether 
the Legislature were prepared at present 
to sanction the abolition of this law or 
not, he believed that concession to the 
reasonable remonstrances of the tenant- 
farmers on this subject could not long 
be delayed. 

Mr. G. B. GREGORY thought that 
if this Bill were passed, they must soon 
after deal with the law of distress as it 
applied to England. It was the same 
question mutato nomine. The subject of 
distress for rent throughout the whole 
United Kingdom was involved. No 
principle of law was better understood 
than that of distress for rent. Every- 
body who took land clearly understood 
that his crops- would be distrainable ; 
and, indeed, in respect to land, the 
relation between landlord and tenant 
was a quasi-partnership, in consequence 
of which the landlord had a lien for his 
rent upon the crops which were grown 
out of his land. In his opinion the law 
led to no practical hardship; indeed, he 
believed that the arrangement was for 
the benefit of the tenant. On large 
estates the rents were generally collected 
yearly or half-yearly, so that the tenant 
had the benefit of a long period in which 
to realize his produce, and the landlord 
knew he had good security for his for- 
bearance; but any change that would 
lessen the security for the rent would 
lead to a collection of the rent quarterly, 
or even by anticipation. He trusted that 
the Government would oppose this Bill. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he could 
not but view this law of hypothec as the 
remnant of a feudal system, and he could 
not think that landlords should have 
such extraordinary power as this law 
gave them. The law was said to favour 
the considerate treatment of tenants by 
landlords. If that were so, it was at the 
expense of ordinary creditors. 

Mr. FORDYCE said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dumbartonshire (Mr. Orr-Ewing) 
objected to the Bill because, in his opi- 
nion, it would injuriously affect the in- 
terests of the smaller tenants. He (Mr. 
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Fordyce) represented what was par excel- 
lence the county of small tenants, and he 
was there to maintain that, as a rule, 
they were strongly in favour of the mea- 
sure. The hon. Member adduced but 
one reason in support of this assertion 
of the injurious tendency of the aboli- 
tion of the law of hypothec on the small 
tenants—namely, that it would be more 
difficult for them to get farms under the 
new system. He (Mr. Fordyce) was 
unable to see the force of this argument. 
Surely the credit of the tenant would be 
increased, and he would more readily 
obtain advances from banks and friends, 
when it was known that, in the event of 
any misfortune, the lion’s share of his ef- 
fects would not be carried off by the land- 
lord ; and, certainly, the tenantry were as 
good, if not better, judges of what was 
for their interest than the hon. Member. 
There was one argument against hypothec 
to which allusion had not been made, but 
which seemed to him to be a strong one. 
It put a landlord out of sympathy with 
his tenants. It withdrew any induce- 
ment to cgnsult their views and feelings 
—at all events, put it in the power of a 
landlord of a mercenary spirit to rack- 
rent and oppress his tenants in every 
way. A landlord of a mercenary spirit 
might go over his farms, and find every 
blade of grass and every turnip destroyed 
by game; but so long as he was aware 
that if the worst came to the worst, and 
the tenant became bankrupt, he (the 
landlord) would receive full payment, it 
did not affect him in the least. It was 
a matter of perfect indifference what be- 
came of the tenant. The competition 
stimulated by the law of hypothec and 
the existing monopoly of land secured 
him an abundance of candidates for the 
farm. Abolish this law, and the state of 
things would be very different. A large 
farm would be like a large warehouse— 
of no use to the owner unless he consulted 
the views and feelings of the tenantry. 
He hoped the Lord Advocate would atone 
for the Game Bill he had introduced by 
supporting this Bill. 

Mr. STAPLETON said, that the first 
question he was asked upon his canvass 
was, whether he would vote against the 
Scotch law of hypothec; and after in- 
quiry he had come to the conclusion that 
so far as the Scotch law of hypothec dif- 
fered from the law of distress in England 
and Ireland it was bad and required re- 
form ; but so far as it was consonant with 
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the general law of the Empire no case 
had been made out against it. Now, the 
difference consisted in this—that the 
Scotch landlord could sequestrate the 
tenant’s goods for rent accruing, and 
therefore not yet due at the time of 
the sequestration, which an English 
landlord could not do. He hoped there- 
fore that in Committee the Bill would 
be altered, so as to put the law in 
the two countries upon the same foot- 
ing. As for the argument that undue 
competition would be prevented, and 
farmers possessing capital would be en- 
couraged by the Bill to apply their capi- 
tal to the land, he did not see the policy 
of preventing B from making a bargain 
with A, in order that C might make a 
better bargain with A. As it stood, the 
Bill would increase the monopoly, not 
in the ownership, but in the occupation 
of land. He did not wish to shut out 
well-educated labourers or shepherds 
from rising to be tenant-farmers. Such 
a gradual rise was much better than 
the sudden fortunes made of late years 
in trade. The House, therefore, should 
hesitate before adopting the whole of 
the Bill. It had been said that more 
food would be produced, if the poor 
farmers had to give way to rich ones. 
He thought that a dangerous argument. 
It might land them in Communism. 
Louis Blanc had proved that the wages 
of workmen might be raised by dimin- 
ishing the number of tradesmen em- 
ployed in the distribution of their work. 
He thought they would do better to 
avoid these general considerations of 
remote effects, and confine themselves 
to the way in which that law affected 
those immediately concerned. The ques- 
tion was this—was there any reason for 
giving the landlord a preference over other 
creditors? The answer was obvious— 
that the landlord could not stop his credit 
at once, as other creditors might. This 
was so, even where the land was let 
from year to year, and a fortior’ when 
it was let on lease. Now, in Scotland 
leases were the rule; not, asin England, 
the exception. It had been said that 
the landlord ought not to lease his land 
to one who was not a good man; but 
there were cases—as where a tenant 
died, and he was succeeded by his son— 
where that argument could not be ap- 
plied ; and he thought it did not amount 
to much. One of the greatest advances 
that could be made would consist in the 
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assimilation of the law in the different 
parts of the kingdom, not only in this 
case but wherever it was possible. 

Mr. PELL thought that the Scotch 
system had produced one evil—namely, 
to encourage men deficient in capital to 
come into the market to compete against 
those who were in better circumstances. 
That was no reason why there should 
be a special law for one part of the 
kingdom, and he thought it would be 
well if something like the principle 
which regulated the relation between 
landlord and tenant in England should 
be applied to Scotland. He should vote 
against the Bill, because he did not be- 
lieve, if it were applied to England, it 
would in any way benefit the tenants. 

Mr. W. H. MAXWELL said, he 
should not have risen to take up the 
time of the House had it not been for 
some remarks made by two hon. Friends. 
The practice in Scotland agreed very 
much with what was represented to be 
the practice in England, and he believed 
the practical results were similar. Having 
had to do with the management of land 
in Scotland for 30 years, and knowing 
what was going on in the district of 
country which he represented, he be- 
lieved that this law, of which so much 
had been said, was very little known— 
practically, at least, in that part of 
Scotland. If he was not mistaken there 
were Returns on the Table of the House 
which showed that, although the land- 
lord had the power in question, yet 
in reality he very seldom required to 
avail’ himself of it, and that the great 
complaint which had been made of in- 
jury to the agriculture of Scotland from 
the operation of this law was very much 
exaggerated. His hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Ayr (Mr. Crau- 
furd) and the hon. Member for Aber- 
deenshire (Mr. M‘Combie) had referred 
to the small tenants of the district with 
which they were connected. He could not 
say anything about the state of the small 
tenants in Aberdeenshire ; but he knew 
a good many small tenants in Ayrshire, 
and he did not hesitate to say that 
there was no class of men who deserved 
more encouragement—a class who, hav- 
ing saved a few pounds, took a farm, 
and not only succeeded themselves, but 
put the family they left behind them 
in a position to raise themselves, and 
do credit to the district with which 
they were connected. He thought it 
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would be a great pity if Englishmen 
were to go away with the idea that the 
small farmers of Scotland were not doing 
good to their country at the same time 
that they are benefiting themselves. 
He did not believe that landlords were 
much interested in the continuance of 
the present law; but he did think that 
small tenants were, and that such per- 
sons would suffer by a change. He 
should be glad if the agitation that ex- 
isted to a small extent in Scotland was 
put an end to, and some measure were 
introduced by the Lord Advocate which 
would evince due consideration not 
merely for the interests which were con- 
nected with the land, but also for other 
interests, which were connected in much 
the same way as landlords and tenants. 
He wished to see some measure intro- 
duced which would embrace not only 
Scotland, but the kingdom at large. 
Holding these views, he could not sup- 
port the Bill as it stood, and therefore 
he could not vote for the second reading. 

THe LORD ADVOCATE: My hon. 
Friend the Member for Dumbartonshire 
(Mr. Orr-Ewing) has said that, in his opi- 
nion, no greater injury could be done to 
Scotland than by the passing of this 
Bill. I think my hon. Friend must admit 
on consideration that this is rather ex- 
aggerated language, and that Scotland 
is not in such a happy state of security 
against evils, that the greatest evil 
that could be done to her would be to 
abolish the law of hypothee. My own 
opinion is against the law of hypothec, 
and has ever been against it, since I 
considered the subject as one of the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the matter and report upon it. I regard 
it as untenable, for I cannot consider it 
otherwise than as an exceptional and 
highly artificial law. The hypothec is a 
privilege in the strictest sense of the 
term, and a privilege of landlords. It is 
a privilege of landlords, because it is 
a peculiar law in their favour, which 
does not exist in favour of others. The 
question really is, whether the relation 
between landlord and tenant is such as 
to require and to justify the continuance 
of this exceptional and artificial law in 
favour of landlords. In order to take 
an intelligent view of this question, it 
will be necessary to consider carefully 
what is the nature of the relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant. I must ob- 
serve, before referring further to that re- 
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lation, that the law with which the Bill 
professes to deal makes no distinction be- 
tween rural subjects and urban subjects 
—the lawis the same with regard to both. 
What, then, is the relation of landlord 
and tenant, that this peculiar law should 
exist in the landlord’s favour? The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Peebles- 
shire (Sir Graham Montgomery) took 
exception to the language of the Bill, in 
characterizing the landlord’s claim for 
rent as a personal debt—observing that 
the true character of the landlord’s claim 
was a right to a share of the profit of the 
subject of the lease. Now, what is the 
meaning of such language in reference to 
cattle on a farm? Cattle are purchased 
and brought by the tenant upon the farm 
to graze there—perhaps they are not paid 
for—and they may not have been there 
a week or a day when they are sub- 
jected to the landlord’s seizure. How can 
these cattle be the landlord’s share of the 
produce of the farm? The same remark 
applies to urban subjects. Take the 
case of furniture which the tenant has 
purchased, and perhaps not paid for. Is 
that furniture part of the landlord’s 
share of the produce of the house? 
So, also, in the case of a shop; this 
highly artificial law gives the landlord 
a claim over all others on the goods 
which the tenant has purchased, pro- 
bably on credit, in order to carry on 
his business. Are these goods the land- 
lord’s share of the produce of the shop ? 
The hon. Member for Sussex (Mr. G. 
B. Gregory) said that he thought the 
relation between landlord and tenant 
was a quasi partnership. What is the 
meaning of that? A tenant may hire a 
house and furnish it with furniture which 
is not paidfor. Isthere any partnership 
in that case? The same principle is ap- 
plicable in all cases, and at present no 
distinction is made on account of dif- 
ference of subject. According to the 
ancient practice of Scotland—I cannot 
speak with confidence with regard to 
England—the relation between landlord 
and tenant was not what it is now. 
The cultivator was hired by the land- 
lord to cultivate the land, and was re- 
warded, not with money, but with a 
share of:the produce. In modern times 
the relation rests upon a simple contract 
for the hiring of the land, which the pro- 
prietor has desired to turn to the best 
account. For this purpose the use of 
the land by the tenant has been made 
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ment. Now, what is the nature of 
the landlord’s claim for that periodical 
money payment? It is nothing else 
than a personal debt. The law never 
regarded it otherwise—and that is its 
legal character. In order to carry on 
the business of farming, a man requires 
many other things besides land. He 
requires labour ; he requires seed ; he re- 
quires manures; he has to go into the 
market to buy all these things; and the 
hiring of the land is only one of the 
steps which are requisite to enable him 
to set to work in the business in which 
he is engaged. Now, why is the land- 
lord to have a preference over all other 
creditors simply because he has a claim 
to the rent of land or a house? The 
hon. Member for Kirkcudbright (Mr. 
Maxwell) said that landlords very seldom 
use the privilege which they possess. I 
will venture to say that landlords use 
their privilege on every occasion when 
it is their interest to do so. I have not 
myself heard of any landlord who, in 
case of failure on the part of his tenant, 
has agreed to allow the whole of the 
property to be divided equally among 
the creditors. The landlord’s privilege 
comes into operation only when the 
tenant becomes bankrupt, and if a 
tenant be unable to pay 20s. in the 
pound, the landlord exercises his privi- 
lege, and probably gets paid in full, 
while the other creditors can only obtain 
perhaps a few shillings in the pound. It 
is said that it is a great advantage to a 
large number of small tenants that this 
security for landlords should exist. It 
may be a great advantage to landlords, 
but I have never been able to see how 
the existence of this privilege can be an 
advantage to tenants, because the effect 
of giving a preferential security of the 
landlord must be to diminish the tenant’s 
credit with others. To give the landlord 
a preferential claim is to prejudice the 
credit of the tenant with everyone else. 
What can be the advantage of the pre- 
sent law to the tenantif he is prejudiced 
in the eyes of the butcher, and the tailor, 
and all other persons with whom he has 
occasion to deal? Such is the effect of 
that exceptional and artificial law, which 
we call the law of hypothec, and which 
it is proposed by this Bill to abolish. I 
must not omit to notice an argument 
against change which has been con- 
stantly urged in the debates on the 
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question. It has been said that this is 
a small tenant’s question, and that that 
highly estimable class of persons would 
be injured by the abolition of the pre- 
sent law. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Kirkcudbright (Mr. Maxwell) cha- 
racterized that class of tenants as an 
honest, frugal, intelligent, and indus- 
trious body of men. If that be a cor- 
rect description of them—as I have no 
doubt it is—and if they pay, as they 
proverbially do, the highest rents, I can- 
not believe that the landlords of Scot- 
land would be unwilling still to have 
them as tenants, even if the law of 
hypothec had been abolished. Frugality 
is one of their attributes. They do not 
require to live in the same manner as a 
higher class of farmers, and hence they 
can afford to pay a higher rent; and 
experience has shown that on the whole 
there is no safer class of tenants than 
the small tenants of Scotland. I have 
no doubt that they merit what has been 
said in their favour ; and that being the 
case, the landlords of Scotland will, for 
their own sake, continue them in their 
occupations. Moreover, we must not put 
altogether aside the law of kindness, 
which must lead to a desire to encourage 
a class of men who are meritorious as 
well as safe. But suppose they were 
not such men as they are, what should 
we think of an announcement made by 
the landlords to this effect—‘‘ We cannot 
trust these men. Our opinion of their 
trustworthiness is not such that we 
should feel safe in leaving farms in 
their hands, and we would rather have 
a lower rent from men of capital, unless 
we can have the higher farm-men with- 
out capital, combined with a preferential 
security, which will save us from the risk 
of loss?” It is said, again, that the 
landlord would be compelled, if this law 
were abolished, to stipulate for fore-hand 
rents. Well, if it is necessary for the 
landlord’s security that the rent be paid 
beforehand, by all means let it be so. 
Security is not a thing to be had with- 
out paying for it. People who run risks 
and give credit must be paid for that 
credit. It is for landlords, just like 
other people, to judge whether or not 
they can safely deal with a particular 
individual without security or prepay- 
ment, but by all means let them exer- 
cise their own judgment. They have 
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landlord has selected to be tenant are 
entitled to suppose that the landlord has 
deemed him worthy of trust. How does 
the law stand? The tenant becomes 
bankrupt, and the landlord who put him 
in the farm is by the operation of the 
hypothec paid in full, while other cre- 
ditors who trusted him have only a 
dividend. It is said the law is known, 
and nobody can complain of its opera- 
tion because it is known, and it is said 
further that, because security over pro- 
perty is quite familiar to the law, there- 
fore there is nothing particular or ex- 
ceptional in this matter. Now, the law 
of security ought to be the same to all— 
and there ought to be no particular 
or exceptional law in favour of land- 
lords. The law of security is an impor- 
tant chapter in the law of every country. 
It stands upon considerations of policy, 
and general convenience, and does not 
permit a trader to give a security over his 
stock-in-trade, or indeed anyone to give 
security over personal property retained 
in his own hand. The hypothec is an 
exception to the law which governs se- 
curities, and I think it is an impolitic 
exception, for it pledges a trader’s stock 
to one favoured creditor, contrary to all 
the considerations on which the law of 
security rests. As for the statement 
that the law is known, that is good 
for nothing. If it is, you might with 
out hardship, or giving just cause of 
complaint, confer a security in favour 
of any creditor whatever, and, because 
the law was known, say there was no 
hardship in it. I have never been 
able to see any reason why a man 
who lets a house for six months in 
return for £20, £30, or £40, or what- 
ever the sum may be, should have a 
preference over the creditor who sup- 
plies the furniture of the house, or 
the goods necessary for the sustenance 
of the family living therein. Why 
should the landlord get everything, 
while the man who supplies the clothes 
and food should go without a shilling ? 
A house is not more necessary than the 
furniture in it; but if you suppose a 
house is actually more necessary than 
the furniture which is contained in it, it 
is certainly not more necessary than the 
food which is supplied, and those who 
supply the food might have to go with- 
out a shilling, while the man who lets 
the house gets everything. It is said 
that it is a great boon for a poor man to 
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command credit with those who let 
houses, but it would be also of great 
advantage to have credit with those who 
supply the necessaries of life. I see 
great injustice in the law which this Bill 
proposes to abolish, and therefore I am 
in favour of its being read a second 
time. I have been asked to state what 
the Government intend to do with re- 
spect to the measure. I have no difficulty 
in answering that question by saying 
that the Government will support the 
Bill. But we are here dealing with 
the law of hypothee in Scotland, and 
in reference to Scotland only—though 
it may be, as has been suggested, that 
the considerations and principles upon 
which this Bill rests may have force 
with respect to the law of distress in 
England. That is a question, however, 
which must be considered when it arises. 
If the same considerations and argu- 
ments do apply to the law of distress in 
England as to the law of hypothec in 
Scotland, I should myself be in favour 
of its repeal. This, however, is not 
the time to raise that question. I know 
that the relation between landlord and 
tenant in England is different, and 
there may very well be considerations 
arising out of that difference which 
have a material bearing on this subject. 
The contract is of a more commercial 
character in Scotland than in England. 
The custom in Scotland is that farms are 
let as leases fall out, according to their 
ascertained value at the time, and there 
is never any hesitation upon the part 
of the best landlords in Scotland to 
raising rents in accordance with that 
ascertained increased value. The thing 
may be different in England, and there 
may be reasons for retaining the law of 
distress which will not support the law 
of hypothec, which this Bill proposes to 
abolish. I should desire now to deal 
with the Scotch law of hypothec on its 
own merits or demerits, and not to be 
carried away by the references which 
have been made to the English law of 
distress, which is not at present the sub- 
ject of complaint and may stand on a 
different footing ; though, for myself, I do 
not shrink from saying that I should be 
prepared to carry to their legitimate 
result, whatever that may be, the prin- 
ciples on which my opposition to the 
law of hypothec are based. 

Mr. GORDON said, he must express 
his surprise at the announcement which 
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had just been made, that the Govern- 
ment intended to support this Bill. They 
had not heard that there was any com- 
plaints of the law of distress in England ; 
on the contrary, those hon. Members who 
had addressed the House that day had 
intimated that there were no complaints 
against the law of distress; yet they 
heard from the Lord Advocate that the 
Government were ready to apply, or 
would be ready to apply, the same sys- 
tem to England in the case of the law of 
distress as they were about to do in sup- 
porting the abolition of the law of hy- 
pothec in Scotland. He must say their 
mode of dealing with this Bill was very 
inconsistent with the course they had 
taken with reference to the game ques- 
tion. The game question had caused 
more disturbance in Scotland than in 
England; but when in a former Session 
the hon. Member for Wick (Mr. Loch) 
brought in his Bills, the hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate opposed them—this year 
he said he would not oppose it, though he 
would oppose some of its provisions ; and 
then he brought in a Bill of his own, not 
merely for the purpose of regulating the 
law with regard to game in Scotland, 
but in reference to the law of England 
as well, on the ground that in a matter 
of that kind there should be as much as 
possible an assimilation of the laws of 
the two countries. But what consist- 
ency was there in the course shadowed 
forth to-day ? Here wasa Bill to abolish 
the law of hypothec ; and they were told 
that that law was substantially the same 
as the law of distress in England, and 
that in some future Session, provided 
the law of hypothec in Scotland was 
abolished, the Government might be 
prepared to apply the same principles to 
the law of distress in England. Why 
not adopt the same course as was done 
in the case of the Game Bill? When 
they were about to make changes of this 
kind, it was better to attempt at once to 
assimilate the laws of the two countries; 
and if that could not be done by making 
the law as it existed in Scotland exactly 
the same as that which existed in Eng- 
land let it be referred to the considera- 
tion of a Committee what should be 
done. If the subject was one worthy 
of consideration at all, the Government 
ought, upon their own responsibility, to 
bring in a Bill dealing with it ; and then 
let them take up the question and deal 
with it in reference to the whole country, 
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and not as regards Scotland alone. In 
reference to the law itself, it must be 
kept in view that the law of hypothec 
was not—as some hon. Gentlemenseemed 
to suppose — a privilege given to the 
landlord and created by statute. It 
was the result of common law. It had 
grown out of the relations of landlord 
and tenant from the earliest period. It 
was the law of the’ Romans, and the 
law of Rome was the foundation of our 
Scotch law. It had not been carried out 
as the result of a statute law, and only 
one statute had been passed in reference 
to it, and that was in 1867, when an Act 
was passed for the purpose of modifying 
the law to the benefit of the tenant. 
The hon. Gentleman who moved the 
second reading of the Bill said he wished 
to place all creditors upon the same foot- 
ing. But was that a principle which 
they could carry out? There might be, 
by the operation of the common law, a 
preference created in the case of one 
creditor from another, as, for instance, 
in the case of mortgages and lien upon 
property. The common law allowed this. 
Were they prepared to do away with 
it? He ventured to think there was 
nothing positively unjust in the recog- 
nition of a right of hypothec in the land- 
lord as against the goods of the tenant. 
The law was known to everybody. No 
person who dealt with a tenant did not 
know that his goods were liable to be 
taken under the law of hypothec in pay- 
ment of rent. With regard to the policy 
of the law of hypothee in Scotland, te- 
nants generally held under leases of 19 
years’ duration, and therefore landlords 
stood in relation to them in a different 
position to butchers and other trades- 
people ; they had the power of stopping 
the supplies at any moment, whereas 
the landlord could not terminate the te- 
nancy in a like summary manner, and 
consequently the law was fair in itself. 
Then the landlord in Scotland was liable 
to the county rates, except one-half of 
the poor rates, amounting to 8} per cent, 
for which he only ranked as an ordinary 
creditor. Scotland stood in a very pecu- 
liar position as regarded this question, 
and if any protection was to be given to 
landlords, he said the landlords of Scot- 
land were better entitled to that protec- 
tion than the landlords of England. 
What would be the result if you do 
away with this law? The landlord would 
be obliged whenever he suspected his 
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tenant to be in a bad position to take 
out a sequestration in bankruptcy, and 


so bring matters to a point at once; 
whereas, if he had some security, he 
would act towards the tenant in a more 
indulgent manner; and in many cases 
the tenant recovered himself. He must 
say he thought it would be productive 
of great harshness to the tenant himself 
if they were to do away with this sys- 
tem. As regarded other parties whomight 
have dealings with the tenant, they could 
do as they liked. They might stop their 
dealings whenever they liked. There- 
fore, there was no hardship so far as 
they were concerned. He said then that 
this was more a tenant’s question thana 
landlord’s, because the latter could make 
his own terms and secure his rent by en- 
forcing payment quarterly, instead of 
allowing it to remain over, perhaps, for 
years. He thought the abolition would 
be equally injurious to the urban popu- 
lation — especially in large towns — as 
in the agricultural districts. He (Mr. 
Gordon) should regret exceedingly that 
men of skill, industry, and steady con- 
duct should be prevented from rising in 
the world—and that he feared would be 
the result of this Bill. Let the House 
remark how different was the encourage- 
ment given to the small tenants in Scot- 
land by this Bill than that given to the 
small tenants of Ireland last year. He 
should most certainly vote against the 
Bill, and he thought English Members 
would be inclined to reconsider the posi- 
tion now that they had been distinctly 
told that the same law might be meted 
out to them in some future Session as 
they now proposed to measure out to 
Scotland. 

Mr. ELLICE said, he thought that 
after the speech of the Lord Advocate, 
which entered into a much more exten- 
sive field than the law of hypothec in 
Scotland, it was necessary to say a few 
words. With regard to the law of hypo- 
thec, he would dismiss that altogether, 
merely stating his strong opinion that 
the law of all parts of this kingdom, 
whether in England or in Scotland, ought 
to be, as regards practical effect, identi- 
cal, although, perhaps, in different terms. 
A few years ago, when a great alteration 
of hypothee took place, he (Mr. Ellice) 
besought the Government to make the 
law identical with the law of distress in 
England. He foresaw then that if the 
law of hypothec was ever so little dif- 
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ferent from the law in England, it would 
lead to further agitation on the subject, 
and he had proved in the right. If the 
Scotch law had then been assimilated to 
the law of England, they would not have 
been subjected to the agitation which had 
since been got up in Scotland. He should 
hail with delight any measure properly 
brought in, as it ought to be, by a re- 
sponsible Government. But, as he had 
said, the Lord Advocate had entered 
into a much larger field of controversy 
than that of the law of hypothec. He 
said that the Bill for abolishing that law 
was supported by the Government be- 
cause they thought it an unjustifiable 
law, as giving the landlord a preferen- 
tial claim; and he said that the law of 
distress upon furniture in towns was as 
unjustifiable as the law of hypothec, and 
he went on to say that the same prin- 
ciple that was applied to Scotland ought 
to be applied to England in the case of 
the law of distress. This was the first 
time they had heard that. But the state- 
ment came from the Treasury Bench; it 
was not from an individual Member on 
the other side, or below the Gangway ; 
but it came with all the authority and 
weight which must be attached to a de- 
claration coming from the Cabinet of the 
country. He said, then, that the Lord Ad- 
vocate had introduced new matter which 
neither that House nor the country had 
had time to consider. He should like 
to know what the proprietors of house 
property in London, in Dundee, in Glas- 
gow, in Edinburgh, and Manchester, 
would say when they heard this? Before 
they came to a decision upon a matter 
of such importance, they ought to have 
the opinion of the country expressed ; 
but if they passed the second reading of 
this Bill, they at once affirmed the prin- 
ciple and declaration of the Lord Advo- 
cate. They, in fact, committed themselves 
to the repeal of the law of distress in 
England, as well as the abolition of the 
law of hypothec in Scotland. He ap- 
pealed to the Government to do the same 
thing now as they had formerly done 
with regard to game — they did not ac- 
tually oppose the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wick (Mr. Loch) though they sup- 
ported it by their speeches, and with- 
held their votes —now they supported 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Forfar, 
and have brought in a Bill of their own. 
Let them act in the same way now. Let 
them advise the hon. Member to with- 
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draw this Bill, and then let them bring 
in a Bill of their own dealing with this 
law of hypothec and law of distraint in 
a reasonable and just manner ; let the 
country have an opportunity of seeing 
that Bill, and this House of considering 
it. It would thus come before them with 
all the responsibility of Government, and 
would have some chance of passing; 
while they know that such a Bill as 
that at present before them would have 
no chance of passing. In order to give 
the Government the opportunity of con- 
sidering what course they intend to adopt 
on the subject, he would move the ad- 
journment of the debate. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now ad- 
journed.”—(Mr. Ellice.) 


Mr. PARKER hoped the House would 
not agree to the adjournment of the 
debate. This Bill was only intended to 
apply to the land, and would not in any 
way apply to preference contracts, such 
as mortgages or liens. It would leave 
freedom of contract open as now. He 
thought the very antiquity of hypothec 
was a@ presumption in favour of its abo- 
lition. It had been argued that the abo- 
lition would be injurious to the small te- 
nants; but he would remind the House 
that small tenants had signed Petitions 
in favour of its abolition as well as 
against it. He admitted the conduct of 
the Government had not been as con- 
sistent with reference to this question as 
with regard to the game laws; but it 
was impossible for the Government now 
to undertake questions where there were 
no admitted grievances, before they dealt 
with those that required immediate at- 
tention. 

Mr. LEEMAN said, that if this had 
been a measure confined in its influence 
to Scotland, the strong probability was 
that he should not have deemed it ne- 
cessary to trouble himself or the House 
very much about it; but he could not 
listen to the speech of the’ learned Lord 
Advocate without feeling, as an English- 
man, some surprise. He understood the 
Lord Advocate to state, that if the prin- 
ciple of legislation now proposed in re- 
gard to Scotland were adopted, there 
could be no reason why the Govern- 
ment should not apply it to the English 
law of distress, and abolish that also. 
Now, he altogether objected to this side- 
wind mode of legislating for England, 
however convenient it might be to Scot- 
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tish Members. If such was the intention 
of the Government, they should have 
given some intimation to the country in 
the Queen’s Speech that they intended to 
make so radical a change in the institu- 
tions of the country, as they now indi- 
cated. He protested against the Govern- 
ment dealing in the manner suggested 
with so large a question as this. A few 
days ago they had themselves formed a 
recedent which they might have fol- 
owed in this case, for they advised a 
private Member to withdraw his Bill, 
and undertook to introduce a Bill of 
their own. If the Government were pre- 
pared to support the application to Eng- 
land of the principle embodied in this 
Bill for Scotland, in all fairness they 
ought to have told the country what 
their intentions were. Such a principle, 
however, ought not to receive Parlia- 
mentary sanction on the basis of a Bill 
introduced by private Members having 
no official responsibility. According to 
the Government, it was equally proper 
to abolish the landlord’s right of dis- 
tress in England and the landlord’s 
right of hypothee in Scotland; and, 
once pass this Bill, nothing could be 
easier—it was only substituting ‘‘distress 
for rent”’ for ‘“‘ hypothec.” He thought 
English Members ought to see to this. 
Referring to an illustration that had 
been used, he could not see that there 
was any analogy between the landlord 
and any ordinary tradesman. The land- 
lord generally parted with the possession 
of his land for a considerable period, and 
in the expectation, both on his part and 
on that of the tenant, that a permanent 
relationship was being established be- 
tween them, and not a mere hiring of a 
carriage or any other chattel, such as 
was indicated by the Lord Advocate. 
Again, a man who sold cattle to stock a 
farm was in a very different position 
from the landlord, because the cattle 
dealer would require to have the money 
paid down before parting with his 
cattle, while the landlord could not ask 
for his rent until a certain term had 
expired. In like manner, the butcher 
and the baker might ask to be paid 
beforehand for what they supplied. 
The ordinary tradesman could close his 
transactions with his customers, or vary 
them at pleasure; but the landlord was 
bound to at least a year or to a term 
of years, and to the conditions of his 
letting, and had no control over his 
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property until its termination. Except 
in counties in which mortgages were 
registered a mortgage might be kept 
secret, and no one need know of its ex- 
istence. The hon. Member for Berwick- 
on-Tweed had intimated that in Com- 
mittee he would move to assimilate the 
law of Scotland to that of England, and 
the Lord Advocate had stated his views 
in favour of the abolition of distress in 
England; and therefore the House was 
discussing the Bill as if its principle was 
hereafter to be applied to England, and 
as if it were proposed to alter the law of 
this country with regard to distress for 
rent. A greater curse than the aboli- 
tion of the law of distress you could not 
inflict upon thousands of small tenant- 
farmers in Yorkshire; for if it were abo- 
lished, the landlords would invariably 
require the payment of rent in advance ; 
and the tenants could not pay in ad- 
vance, because they looked to the pro- 
duce of their crops to enable them to 
pay it at all. Of course there were in- 
stances in which the competency of 
tenants would -be so well known that 
landlords would not require the rent in 
advance; but such instances were compa- 
ratively few in number. It was all very 
well to talk of kindness and sympathy ; 
but landlords were practical men, and 
expected to have some security before 
parting with the possession of their 
land for a lengthened period. [If it 
were proposed to alter the law of Eng- 
land, the country ought to have an 
opportunity of expressing an opinion 
upon the subject. The Bill might offer 
a Scotch mode of getting in the thin end 
of the wedge, in an attack on the rights 
of property; but it was a mode which 
was unworthy of the Government, and 
he trusted the Bill would be thrown out 
by a large majority. 

CotonEL CORBETT said, he should 
oppose the Bill on the same ground as 
that taken by the hon. Member for 
York (Mr. Leeman). He objected to 
the case of England being prejudged in 
this manner. The question had assumed 
a new aspect since it became an English 
one as well as a Scotch one. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, this question 
had been discussed as if it applied to 
the occupancy of land alone; but he 
wished to say one word about low-rented 
houses. In the town which he had the 
honour to represent there were 15,000 
houses of various kinds under £12 rent, 
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Now, he considered the passing of this 
Bill, without any right of hypothee, 
would be an injury—not to the owners 
of the houses, whom he did not care 
about, but to the tenants themselves. 
Abolish the law of hypothec, and there 
was no kind of security. If the land- 
lord asked a poor man to give him secu- 
rity, the poor man could not doit. If 
he asked him to pay in advance he could 
not do it, because he had not got the 
money. If they passed this Bill it would 
cause a degree of distress and annoyance 
—he spoke from personal knowledge— 
which he thought few hon. Members 
had any conception of. Therefore the 
course he intended to take was this— 
unless the Bill should contain a clause 
after it came out of Committee giving 
the right of hypothec for six months, he 
should vote against the third reading ; 
but in the hope that some such clause 
might be inserted in Committee, he 
would vote for the second reading. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, in the 
face of the extraordinary statement of 
the Lord Advocate, he was not surprised 
that the hon. Member for St. Andrews 
(Mr. Ellice) should have moved the ad- 
journment of the debate. The Lord 
Advocate had intimated, on the part of 
the Government, his willingness to apply 
the same principle as that contained in 
the Bill to the law of distress in Eng- 
land. [The Lorp Apvocatze: I inti- 
mated no intention on the subject. | Then 
he (Lord John Manners), in common, he 
believed, with a large portion of that 
House, had misunderstood or misappre- 
hended the expressions that were uttered 
by the Lord Advocate. The feeling 
manifested against this Bill and its prin- 
ciple induced him to think that it ought 
to be rejected on its second reading. In 
order that the House might better be 
able to come to a decision on its merits, 
he hoped that the hon. Member for St. 
Andrews would withdraw his Motion for 
the adjournment cf the debate, and allow 
the Bill to be thrown out on Division. 

Mr. M. T. BASS said, he heartily 
supported the principle of the Bill, be- 
lieving that it would benefit both tenants 
and landlords in Scotland, and he hoped 
to see the day when the principle of it 
would be applied to England. 

Mr. ELLICE intimated his intention 
to press the Motion for adjournment, be- 
cause he believed it right, after the de- 
claration which had been made from the 
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Government Bench, that the Ministry 
should have an opportunity of re-con- 
sidering their policy on the question. 

Mr. COLLINS supported the Motion 
for adjournment. He said this was a 
tenant’s question, and if the principle 
were applied to England, Yorkshire 
Members would certainly seek to exempt 
that county from its operation. 

THe LORD ADVOCATE: I think it 
is my duty to offer a word of explana- 
tion, because I wish to set myself and 
the House right with regard to what I 
really did say. Owing to some fault, 
no doubt of my own, my meaning has 
been misapprehended. When I came 
down to the House to-day—certainly 
intending to support this Bill—I had 
not the slightest intention of making 
any reference to England, or of say- 
ing one word regarding the law of 
distress in England. I was not aware, 
and I do not know, that the law of dis- 
tress in England is a subject of com- 
plaint such as the law of hypothee in 
Scotland certainly has been. I am 
aware, that whatever may be said of the 
legal analogy between the relation of the 
landlord and tenant in England, and the 
corresponding relation in Scotland, there 
are distinctions of a very important cha- 
racter. I was led—and perhaps I ought 
not to have been led—to make mention 
of England in connection with this, be- 
cause of the challenge which was very 
pointedly addressed to me by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Peeblesshire 
(Sir Graham Montgomery), who desired 
to know whether it was the intention 
of the Government not only to support 
this Bill, which was confined to Scotland, 
but also to extend the same principle to 
England, and introduce a measure to 
abolish the law of distress. I said the 
support which was given to this Bill was 
a support given to it as a Scotch Bill, 
and as dealing with Scotch law; but I 
had no authority to say, and no intention 
of saying, and, indeed, did not say any- 
thing of the kind which has been at- 
tributed to me. On the contrary, I 
repeat I was not aware, and am not 
aware now, that the law of distress has 
been the subject of complaint at all in 
England; but I venture to say this— 
speaking for myself, and in reference to 
my own argument against the law of 
hypothec—that, if the same considera- 
tions were urged against the law of dis- 
tress in England as have been and are 
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urged against the law of hypothec in 
Scotland, and there were no other con- 
siderations to alter the case, then, I for 
one, would be prepared to give effect to 
the same considerations in England: 
but on the part of the Government I 
express no opinion in reference to the 
law of distress in England, and no in- 
tention on the part of the Government 
of moving in the matter. 

Mr. CARNEGIE appealed to the 
hon. Gentleman who had moved the ad- 
journment of the debate (Mr. Ellice) to 
withdraw that Motion, and allow the 
Bill to be decided upon its own merits. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”—(J/r. 
Ellice, )\—put, and negatied. 

Question put, “‘ That the word ‘ now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 105; Noes 
186: Majority 81. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put und 
agreed to. 

Bill put off for six months. 


AYES. 
Adair, H. E. Edwardes, hon. Col. W. 
Adam, W. P. Eykyn, R. 
Akroyd, E. Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 
Anderson, G. Fletcher, I. 


Anstruther, Sir R. 
Antrobus, Sir E, 
Armitstead, G. 


Fordyce, W. D. 
Forster, C. 
Gavin, Major 


Baines, E, Gladstone, W. H. 
Baker, R. B. W. Glyn, hon. G. G. 
Bass, A. Gourley, E. T. 
Bass, M. T. Graham, W. 
Baxter, W. E. Hardeastle, J. A. 


Bazley, Sir T. 
Beaumont, W. B. 
Bowmont, Marquess of 
Bowring, E. A. 

Bright, J. (Manchester) 
Brinckman, Captain 
Brown, A. H. 

Bruce, Lord C, 

Bruce, rt. hon. H. A. 


Hibbert, J. T. 
Hodgkinson, G. 
Hughes, T. 
Illingworth, A. 
Jardine, R. 
Johnston, A. 
Kinnaird, hon. A, F. 
Lambert, N. G. 
Lancaster, J. 


Buckley, N. Lawson, Sir W. 
Campbell, H. Leatham, E. A. 
Candlish, J. Lewis, J. D. 
Carter, Mr, Alderman _ Loch, G. 
Cartwright, W. C. Lush, Dr. 
Colman, J. J. Lusk, A. 
Crawford, R. W. M‘Combie, W. 
Dalglish, R. M‘Laren, D. 
Davie, Sir H, R. F. Merry, J. 
Davison, rt. hon. J. R. Mitchell, T. A. 
Dixon, G. Monk, C. J. 
Dodds, J. Morgan, G. O. 
Dodson, J. G. Mundelja, A. J. 
Duff, M. E. G. Muntz, P. H. 
Dundas, F, Nicol, J. D, 
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O’Conor, D. M. 
Parker, C. S. 
Philips, R. N. 

Pim, 

Platt, J. 

Playfair, L. 
Plimsoll, S. 

Potter, T. B. 

Price, W. P. 
Rathbone, W. 
Robertson, D. 
Russell, A. 

Rylands, P. 
Salomons, Sir D. 
Seely, C. (Lincoln) 
Shaw, R. 

Sheridan, H. B. 
Simon, Mr. Serjeant 
Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. 
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Smith, E. 

Stevenson, J.C. 

Stone, W. H. 

Storks, rt. hn. Sir H. K. 
Sykes, Colonel W. H. 
Taylor, P. A. 
Trevelyan, G. O. 
Vivian, Capt. ha. J.C.W, 
Wedderburn, Sir D. 
White, J. 

Whitwell, J. 

Wingfield, Sir C, 
Young, A. W. 

Young, G. 


TELLERS, 
Carnegie, hon. C. 
Craufurd, E. i. J, 


NOES. 


Adderley, rt. hon. Sir C. 


Allen, Major 
Amphlett, R. P. 
Arbuthnot, Major G. 
Archdall, Captain M. 
Arkwright, A. P. 
Arkwright, R. 
Assheton, R. 
Baggallay, Sir R. 
Bagge, Sir W. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. | 
Barnett, H. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Barttelot, Colonel 
Bateson, Sir T. 
Bathurst, A. A. 
Beach, Sir M. H. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Bective, Earl of 
Bentinck, G. C. 
Bentinck, G. W. P. 
Beresford, Lt.-Col. M. 
Bingham, Lord 
Bouverie, rt. hon, E, P. 
Brand, H. R. 
Bright, R. 
Brise, Colonel R, 
Bristowe, S. B. 
Broadley, W. H. H. 
Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Buckley, Sir E. 
Cameron, D. 
Cartwright, F. 
Cave, right hon. S. 
Cawley, C. E. 
Cecil, Lord E. H, B, G. 
Chambers, M. 
Child, Sir S. 
Cholmeley, Sir M. 
Clowes, 8S. W. 
Cochrane,A. D. W. R. B. 
Cole, Col. hon. H. A. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Collins, T. 
Corbett, Colonel 
Corrance, F. S. 
Cowper - Temple, right 
hon. W. 
Crichton, Viscount 
Croft, Sir H. G. D. 
Cross, R. A. 
Cubitt, G. 





Dalrymple, C. 

Dalrymple, D. 

Dent, J. D. 

Dickson, Major A. G. 

Dimsdale, R. 

Dyke, W. H. 

Eastwick, E. B. 

Eaton, H. W. 

Edwards, H. 

Egerton, hon. A. F. 

Egerton, Sir P. G. 

Egerton, hon. W. 

Elcho, Lord 

Ellice, E. 

Elliot, G. 

Elphinstone,Sir J. D. H. 

Erskine, Admiral J, E. 

Ewing, A. O. 

Ewing, H. E. C. 

Feilden, H. M. 

Fellowes, E. 

Figgins, J. 

Finch, G. H. 

Finnie, W. 

Floyer, J. 

Forester, rt. hon. Gen. 

Fowler, R. N. 

Garlies, Lord 

Goldney, G. 

Goldsmid, J. 

Gordon, E. S. 

Gore, J. R. O. 

Gore, W. R. 0. 

Grant, Colonel hon. J. 

Graves, S. R. 

Gregory, G. B. 

Gregory, W. H. 

Grieve, J. J. 

Grosvenor, Capt. R. W. 

Grove, T. F. 

Guest, A. E. 

Gurney, rt. hon. R. 

Hamilton, I. T. 

Hamilton, J. G. C. 

Hamilton, Lord C. J. 

Hamilton, Lord G, 

Hay, Sir J. C. D. 

Herbert, rt. hon. Gen. 
Sir P. 

Hervey, Lord A. H. C, 

Heygate, W. U, 

Hick, J, 
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Hodgson, W. N. Round, J. 
Holford, R. S. Royston, Viscount 


Holms, J. Russell, H. 

Holt, J. M. Scourfield, J. H. 

Hope, A. J. B. B. Selwin - lbbetson, Sir 
Hoskyns, C. W. H. J. 

Hunt, rt. hon. G. W. Simonds, W. B. 

Jones, J. Smith, A. 

Kingscote, Colonel Smith, F. C. 

Lacon, Sir E. H. K. Smith, J. B. 

Laird, J. Smith, R. 

Learmonth, A. Smith, S. G. 

Lewis, J. H. Somerset, Lord H. R. C. 


Liddell, hon. H. G. 
Lindsay, Col. R. L. 
Lowther, J. 


Stacpoole, W. 
Stanley, hon. W. O. 
Stapleton, J. 
M‘Lagan, P. Sturt, H. G. 

Mahon, Viscount Sturt, Lt.-Colonel N. 
Maitland,Sir A.C.R.G. Sykes, C. 

Manrers, rt.hn. LordJ. Talbot, hon. Captain 
Matheson, A. Talbot, J. G. 
Maxwell, W. fi. Taylor, rt. hon. Col. 
Mellor, T. W. Thynne, Lord H. F. 


Meyrick, T. Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Miller, J. Tollemache, J. 
Milles, hon. G. W. Trelawny, Sir J. S. 
Mills, C. H, Turner, C. 

Mitford, W. T. Vivian, A. P. 


Morgan, hon. Major Walker, Major G. G, 
Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. Walpole, hon. F. 
Newport, Viscount Waterhouse, S. 

Noel, hon. @. J. Wells, W. 

North, Colonel Wheelhouse, W.S. J. 
Norwood, C. M. Williams, Sir F. M. 


Ogilvy, Sir J. Williamson, Sir H. 
Paget, R. H. Wilmot, H. 

Parker, Lt.-Col. W. Winn, R. 

Pease, J. W. Woods, H. 

Peek, H. W. Wyndham, hon. P. 
Pell, A. Wynn, C. W. W. 
Pemberton, E. L. 

Percy, Earl TELLERS. 
Phipps, C. P. Montgomery, Sir G. G. 
Powell, W. Leeman, 


Ridley, M. W. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 

Resolution [March 21] reported ; 

“« That, towards making good the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty, for the Service of the years end- 
ing on the 3lst day of March 1870 and 1871, the 
sum of £462,580 9s. 11d. be granted out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom.” 

Resolution agreed to: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Dopson, Mr. CHance.ior of 
the Excnequer, and Mr. Baxter. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 


REGISTRATION OF PARTNERSHIPS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Norwoop, Bill for the Re- 
gistration of Trade Partnerships, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Norwoop, Mr. Wuitwett, Mr. 
Monk, and Mr. Serjeant Simon, 

Bill presented, and read the firsttime, [Bill 86.] 


House adjourned at half after 
Five o'clock. 





{LORDS} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 23rd March, 1871. 


MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament—The 
Lord Walsingham, after the death of his father, 

Sz.ect Commitrers—Report— University Tests, 

Pusiic Brrrts—Second Reading—Lunacy Regu- 
lation (Ireland) (47) ;“Stamp Act (1870) 
Amendment * (45); Income Tax Assessment * 


(48). 

Report—Prison Ministers * (53). 

Third Reading—Benefices Resignation * (52), and 
passed, 


FRANCE—STATE OF PARIS, 
QUESTION. 


Tue Duxe or RICHMOND asked the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the Government had received 
any official information respecting the 
state of affairs in Paris, accounts of 
which had appeared in some of the even- 
ing papers ? 

Earn GRANVILLE: I am sorry to 
say that I have received information of 
a very sad character, entirely confirming 
what your Lordships have already seen 
in the newspapers— particularly with 
regard to the frightful massacre of un- 
armed persons. It seems to have been 
a most wanton outrage. I have heard 
that when the National Guard fired on 
the people, they were so close to them 
that they had hardly room to raise their 
muskets, and that it was under these 
circumstances they killed or wounded a 
large number of persons. Having fired, 
they threw up their muskets, and those 
behind them fired over their shoulders. 
On the other hand, I may mention that 
Lord Lyons informs me that M. Thiers 
has communicated to him his strong 
belief that the Government is master of 
the situation, and: that in no very long 
time they will be able to deal effectually 
with the state of things in Paris. 


LUNACY REGULATION (IRELAND) BILL. 
(No, 47.) (The Lord O’ Hagan.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorp O’HAGAN, in moving that the 
Bill be now read the second time, said, 
that the object of the measure was to 
apply to Ireland, with some improve- 
ments, the seforms effected in England 
nearly a quarter of a century ago. The 
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latest statistics showed that there were 
at large 6,000 lunatics of whom no ac- 
count was given, and that there were at 
least 1,622 who might be supposed to 
have property, and ought to be under 
the protection of the Court of Chancery ; 
whereas only 156 were actually under 
its protection. This unsatisfactory state 
of affairs was to be attributed to the 
absence of any means of ascertaining 
the lunatics who possessed property, and 
to the expensive and complicated pro- 
cedure of the Court. In the smallest 
case there had to be a commission, con- 
sisting of two- Judges and a jury; so 
that the expense could scarcely be less 
than £60, was usually as much as £100, 
and was frequently much more. When, 
moreover, a lunatic was placed under 
the protection of the Court the expense 
was enormous, there being a formal 
petition, every part of which had to be 
verified at every step. The measure 
which he now submitted to their Lord- 
ships was a complete code of regulating 
the law relating to Commissions of Lu- 
nacy in Ireland, and the procedure under 
the same, and to the management of the 
estates of lunatics, and to provide for 
the visiting and protection of the pro- 
perty of lunatics. It was a very large 
measure, consisting of no less than 118 
clauses. The Bill provided, in the first 
place, that the present Clerk of the Cus- 
todies should be in future styled the 
Registrar in Lunacy, and should per- 
form all the duties hitherto performed 
by the clerk; and to him all medical 
men certifying to a lunacy, all managers 
of hospitals receiving a lunatic, and all 
persons dealing with any lunatic, were 
tomake a return. The Lord Chancellor 
was empowered to order a medical 
visitor to visit an alleged lunatic, and 
might order an inquiry on his report, or 
might order an inquiry before a jury on 
the demand of an alleged lunatic, or 
might send the fact for inquiry to a 
common law court; the order of the 
Lord Chancellor, or the certificate of 
the Judge, to be conclusive. The Lord 
Chancellor might also order an in- 
quiry by legal visiting as to the neces- 
sity for taking charge of an alleged 
lunatic, and might thereon direct the 
interim administration of his estate by a 
receiver. The Bill further defined the 
duties of visitors in regard to the care 
and treatment of any lunatic. All luna- 
ties were to be visited four times in 
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every year, and the visitors were to 
make reports to the Lord Chancellor. 
The Bill then made provisions for the 
management and administration of 
estates of lunatics. In order to meet 
the expenses of proceedings in lunacy 
where the estates were small, the Bill 
proposed to establish a lunacy fund, as 
was established in England in 1853, by 
a percentage on the estates administered 
to defray the cost of the machinery ; but 
small estates not exceeding £100 were 
free from the percentage. He believed 
the Bill would be a substantial boon to 
Ireland, would effect a valuable assimi- 
lation of the law, and would benefit a 
class which more than any other was 
entitled to care and sympathy. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 
2°."—( The Lord O’ Hagan.) 

Lorp OAIRNS said, he believed the 
regulations proposed in this Bill would, 
taken as a whole, be found as useful in 
Ireland as similar ones enforced in Eng- 
land now were. One or two provisions 
of the Bill, however, required more ex- 
planation than that afforded by the noble 
and learned Lord (Lord O’Hagan). The 
question of percentage on lunatics’ es- 
tates managed by the Court of Chan- 
cery was first introduced in this country 
by a Bill passed a few years ago; the 
same kind of proposal was made in the 
present measure ; but he remarked that 
the percentage was different in the 
amount. Another part of the Bill re- 
quiring further consideration was that 
which related to the payment of officers’ 
salaries. The Lord Chancellor appeared 
to possess the power of remunerating 
the Registrar and clerks without the or- 
dinary reference to the Treasury in such 
cases. This was too large a power, and 
he hoped that the provision would be so 
altered as to limit the amount of the 
salary—at any rate, to fix a maximum 
beyond which no officer should be paid. 


Motion agreed to; Biil read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Tuesday next. 


Wellington Monument. 


METROPOLIS—THE WELLINGTON 
MONUMENT. 


QUESTION POSTPONED. 


Fart CADOGAN, who had given 
Notice to ask whether any arrangement 
has been made by the First Commis- 
sioner of Works for the completion 
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within a specified time of the Welling- 
ton monument, said, that in deference 
to the request of the First Commissioner 
of Works, he would postpone his in- 
quiry as to arrangements for the com- 
pletion of this monument, having been 
assured that an arrangement was being 
made under conditions and guarantees 
which would be satisfactory to their 
Lordships and the public; and that, after 
the terms had been settled, the Govern- 
ment would proceed with the work 
which had been so long in abeyance. 
Nearly 15 years had elapsed since he, 
then sitting in the other House, had 
suggested the propriety of erecting a 
monument to the memory of the late 
Duke of Wellington ; yet, at the present 
time, only the less important half of the 
work had been completed, while the 
whole amount voted had been expended; 
and he was sure that their Lordships 
would agree with him that it was high 
time for this wearisome and disgraceful 
case of incapacity and want of good faith 
on the one hand, and of official mis- 
management and laches on the other, 
should be brought to an end; and the 
House would eagerly await the an- 
nouncement shortly expected to be made, 
that means had been devised for the 
completion, within a reasonable period, 
of this unfortunate and long-suffering 
undertaking. In fairness, he ought to 
state that this result would be entirely 
due to the energy and determination 
displayed by the present First Commis- 
sioner of Works (Mr. Ayrton) in his ar- 
duous and protracted struggle with Mr. 
Stevens, the artist, and his coadjutor, 
Mr. Penrose—energy and determination 
which contrasted favourably with the 
conduct of his immediate predecessor in 
office, who did nothing; while the au- 
thorities were, year after year, set at 
defiance, while public expectation was 
baffled, and while public money was 
squandered. He hoped that as soon as 
the arrangement had been concluded the 
noble Marquess opposite would give the 
House full information on the subject. 
Tue Maravess or LANSDOWNE 
said, he was obliged by the courtesy of 
the noble Earl in postponing his Motion. 
He hoped he should be in a position 
immediately after Easter to afford their 
Lordships a full explanation of the 
course Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tended to pursue in reference to this 
matter. As he had already said to the 


Earl Cadogan 
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noble Earl opposite, it would be de- 
sirable when he had a statement to make, 
that it should refer not to what was 
being done, but to what had actually 
been done. He desired, ‘however, to 
make one remark with reference to one 
part of the noble Earl’s statement, 
While he entirely agreed with the noble 
Earl that the present Commissioner of 
Works had acted with a decision most 
creditable to him, he regretted that the 
noble Earl should have said that the 
predecessor of the right hon. Gentleman 
in office had been guilty of remissness 
in this matter. He must remind the 
noble Earl that this scandal—for that 
was certainly the only word that could 
properly be used—did not date from the 
tenure of office of Mr. Ayrton’s imme- 
diate predecessor, but had been going 
on under several successive occupants of 
office, and was attributable not to any 
remissness on their part, but to the in- 
dulgence with which artists were always 
treated by those who employed them. 

Eart CADOGAN said, he had in- 
tended to use the plural number, and to 
apply his remarks to every First Com- 
missioner of Works from 1858 to the 
present time. 


IRISH MILITIA REGIMENTS. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or LIMERICK asked the 
Under Secretary of State for War, What 
steps Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
pose taking to ensure the attendance of 
a sufficient number of officers at the pre- 
liminary drills of Irish Militia regiments? 
He had no intention of criticizing the 
action of the Government in calling out 
the Irish Militia. Their Lordships were 
doubtless aware that the Irish Militia 
had not been embodied or recruited 
during the last six years. The conse- 
quence was that, at the moment when 
the order was received to recruit, the 
regiments were found to be in a very 
attenuated state, and the number of 
recruits at the preliminary drills would 
be unusually large, and to ensure proper 
drill and discipline an adequate atten- 
dance of officers was necessary. In 
his own regiment, only 895 men were 
on the roll, and 450 or 500 recruits 
would be present at the training. The 
circular at present in force directed the 
proportionate number of officers that 
were to attend—namely, one officer for 
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458 Wines in 
30 to 75 recruits, and two officers for 
any larger number. It also provided 
that all officers who desired to attend 
might do so for instruction during pre- 
liminary drill. These officers them- 
selves could only be looked upon as so 
many recruits. He thought that in the 
case of disturbances the number of offi- 
cers allowed would be insufficient to 
ensure steadiness and discipline. It 
would hardly be consistent with good 
policy that from any cause there should 
be an insufficiency of such officers on oc- 
casions of this kind. The recruits of 
his own regiment and of another regi- 
ment which would assemble in the same 
town would number 700, and under the 
present arrangement there would only 
be six officers and adjutants to ensure 
proper drill and order. 

Tue Marquess or EXETER desired 
to ask the noble Lord the Under Secre- 
tary for War what the Government 
proposed to give to officers attending 
preliminary drill? They would not have 
the advantage of a mess until the regi- 
ment was regularly assembled. They 
could not afford to attend on half-pay ; 
and he thought they should be allowed 
full-pay when they incurred the expense 
of attending. 

Lorp NORTHBROOK stated, in an- 
swer to the first Question, that an ar- 
rangement had been made by the War 
Office with the Lord Lieutenant for the 
supply of officers to Militia regiments 
in Ireland during the time of the pre- 
liminary training of recruits. If the 
noble Earl, as commanding officer, of 
his regiment made application to the 
Inspector General of Militia in Ire- 
land, provided the number of recruits 
exceeded 200, he would be authorized 
to have a captain and two subalterns for 
the purpose of superintending drill; 
and, further, should the Inspector Gene- 
ral be of opinion that it was advisable that 
officers of the Line should be brought in 
to assist at the training of recruits, ar- 
rangements would doubtless be made in 
accordance with that wish. In cases 
where disturbances were apprehended 
further assistance would be given. With 
respect to the Question put by the noble 
Marquess, he believed that officers called 
out to assist at the drill of the recruits 
would have full-pay, and that officers 
attending for the purpose of receiving 
instruction themselves would receive 5s. 
a-day. If he was not correct in this 
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statement, he would communicate with 
the noble Marquess. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 23rd March, 1871. 


MINUTES.]— New Wnair Issuzsp — For Tam- 
worth, v. Right hon. Sir William Henry Lytton 
Earl Bulwer, now Baron Dalling and Bulwer. 

Suppry—considered in Committee—Army Esti- 
MATES. 

Ways anp Mrans—considered in Committee — 
Consolidated Fund (£5,411,900). 

Pesuie Brus—Ordered—First Reading—Poor 
Removal (Ireland) * [87]. 

Second Reading—Oyster and Mussel Fisheries 
Supplemental * [79]; Consolidated Fund 
(£462,580 9s. 11d.) *; County Justices Quali- 
fication Amendment * [77]. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Local 
Government Supplemental * [63], and passed. 


IRELAND—POOR LAW—IRISH POOR 
REMOVAL.—QUESTION. 


Stir HERVEY BRUCE asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
his attention has been drawn to the 
hardship in many instances of the re- 
moval of Poor Persons from England 
and Scotland to Ireland; and, if so, 
whether he intends to introduce a Bill 
on this subject this Session ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, in reply, that his attention had 
been called to certain cases of great 
hardship which had occurred under the 
present system of poor removal, and he 
purposed, in conjunction with the Presi- 
dent of the Poor Law Board, to see whe- 
ther a remedy could be devised. Any 
legislation on the subject, however, be- 
longed rather to the Department of the 
President of the Poor Law Board than 
to his own, as it would render an altera- 
tion of the English law necessary. 


WINES IN BOND.—QUESTION. 

Srr JAMES LAWRENCE asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
the following Order issued by the Board 
of Customs on the 20th February 1864 
has been cancelled or altered :— 


“‘No chemical or unusual preparations, such as 
tannin, ether, &c., for the purpose of fining or fla- 





vouring, may be added to Wines in Bond unless 
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the necessity of such addition is clearly proved to 
the satisfaction of the Board, and their special 
sanction obtained ;” 

whether any proof is required by the 
Board of the necessity of such admix- 
ture excepting the statements of the 
owners of the Wines, or their agents; 
and, whether it be true that, for the 
purpose of fining, Spanish earth may 
be mixed with Wines in Bond without 
any restriction as to quality or quantity, 
unless the operation is likely to cause an 
alteration in the rate of Duty, in which 
case the Board’s sanction must be ob- 
tained, but not otherwise ? 

Tat CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: In answer, Sir, to the first part 
of the Question of the hon. Gentleman 
I have to state that I am informed by 
the Board of Customs that no such Order 
as that mentioned has been issued, from 
which I infer that it has not been can- 
celled. As regards the second part of 
the Question, there is some proof re- 
quired besides the statements of the 
owners and their agents. As to the 
third branch of the Question, there is 
no Order at all in existence regulating 
the quantity or quality of Spanish earth 
to be mixed with wine. And now I 
would put it to the hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther we have not investigated this rather 
technical and minute subject far enough 
in this way, and whether, if he wishes 
for information, he could not hit upon a 
more appropriate mode of obtaining it ? 
If he moves for a Return of the Orders 
of the Board of Customs, I shall be 
happy to give it to him, and that would 
save us from further disputes as to what 
these Ordersare. If, on the other hand, 
his object is to call in question the manner 
in which the Government deals with 
goods in bond, let him frame a Motion, 
and I shall be glad to discuss it with 
him. I only hope he will drop this spe- 
cies of interrogatory. 

Srr JAMES LAWRENCE: I think 
it necessary to say that I have copied 
that Order word for word from a printed 
book, compiled by an officer of Customs, 
and published under the sanction of 
the Board of Customs in the year 1868. 
I have referred to the book twice within 
the last three days in order to see that 
I was right; and I have inquired of 
various authorities on the subject, and 
am informed that it is a well-known 
Order, No. 255. I shall be happy to 
send the book to the Chancellor of the 


Sir James Lawrence 
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Exchequer in order that he may ascer. 
tain whether the Board of Customs have 
repealed or cancelled the Order. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXOHR.- 
QUER: That is just the inconvenience 
that I have noticed. I know nothing of 
these things myself. I communicate with 
the Board of Customs, and the answers 
I receive I convey to the hon. Gentle- 
man. That is why I think it would be 
very much better if he would go straight 
to the Board of Customs and in some 
shape consult with them. 


EDUCATION—THE NEW CODE— 
ARTICLE 90.—QUESTIONS, 


Lorp JOHN MANNERS asked the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Educdtion, Whether it is 
intended, under the New Code, to grant 
the allowances to managers of schools 
promised by Article 90 of the Revised 
Code, for pupil teachers who have been 
apprenticed before the appearance of 
the New Code ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER replied that it 
was not intended under the New Code 
to grant the allowances mentioned in 
Article 90 of the Revised Code, because 
such allowances were considered un- 
necessary, in consequence of the in- 
creased grants under the New Code. 

Mr. SAMUELSON asked, Whether 
the report in a weekly paper is accu- 
rate that the right hon. Gentleman 
stated in reply to a deputation of school 
teachers, that schoolmasters would not 
be promoted to the office of Assistant 
Inspectors of Schools ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
glad the question had been asked. He 
had seen the statement in two or three 
newspapers, but he did not think he had 
ever made it to any deputation, and 
he certainly had not intended to make 
it. It was intended that assistant In- 
spectors should be appointed out of the 
schoolmasters on the recommendation 
of the Inspectors, and the limit of age 
reduced from 35 to 30. The require- 
ment that they must have been pupil- 
teachers was not now necessary, if they 
were certificated masters who had passed 
an examination. 

Mr. ST. AUBYN asked, Whether 
School Boards have power to compel the 
attendance of children within their dis- 
tricts without levying a Rate for the pro- 
vision of schools ? 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that by 
the Elementary Education Act a school 
board could be elected for any school 
district, whether there was educational 
deficiency in such district or not, by a 
resolution of town councils in case of 
boroughs, and of ratepayers in case of 
districts other than boroughs. Such a 
school board would have all the powers 
given under the Act to school boards, 
one of which was to make bylaws for 
compulsory attendance. It would not be 
necessary in order to pass those bylaws 
that a rate should be levied for the pro- 
vision of schools; but in all cases a rate 
must be levied where there was educa- 
tional deficiency. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES ACTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. JAMES asked Mr. Attorney Ge- 
neral, Whether, in the event of the Elec- 
tions (Parliamentary and Municipal) 
Bill becoming Law, the Government is 
prepared, at the earliest opportunity, to 
introduce a measure for the purpose of 
consolidating and amending the Corrupt 
Practices Acts now existing only by 
virtue of a continuance Act ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL replied 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
be prepared to deal with the subject if 
the Elections (Parliamentary and Mu- 
nicipal) Bill should pass; but they did 
not see much hope of being able to do so 
this Session. 


CLERKS OF LIEUTENANCY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. EGERTON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether, in Com- 
mittee on the Army Regulation Bill, he 
will introduce any Clauses to give com- 
pensation to the Clerks of the general 
meetings, or the Lieutenancy for the 
loss of their offices; and, whether he in- 
tends to abolish the office of Deputy 
Lieutenant ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the clerks of 
lieutenancy came to me at the War 
Office and left with the understanding, 
on my part, that they were to send me 
full particulars of the grounds on which 
they found a claim for compensation. 
In the meantime, I am not prepared to 
enter into any engagement on the sub- 
ject. Ihave formed no opinion upon the 
office of deputy lieutenant. 
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MURDER OF CAPTAIN WILFRED SPEER, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CUBITT asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther any information has been received 
from Her Majesty’s Minister at Wash- 
ington as to the result of the trial of the 
soldier of the United States Army who 
was accused of the murder of Captain 
Wilfred Speer; and, whether he has re-. 
ceived any particulars of the trial ? 

Viscount ENFIELD replied that a 
communication had been received on the 
16th of March, under date of the 6th, 
stating that one William Barrett had 
been tried for the murder and acquitted. 
Instructions had been sent to Sir Edward 
Thornton to have the depositions and 
notes of the trial sent home. 


EPPING FOREST—VERDERERS’ 
COURT.—QUESTION. 

Mr. PEEK asked Mr. Attorney Ge- 
neral, Whether any obstacle exists to 
the revival of the Verderers’ Court hay- 
ing jurisdiction over Epping Forest, as 
the only means of preserving it in the 
interest of the public; and, whether he 
will issue the necessary orders for the 
election of a verderer by the freeholders 
of Essex, in accordance with ancient 
usage ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL, in re- 
ply, said, the hon. Member seemed not 
to be aware that the Verderers’ Court 
had for some time been obsolete. That 
was, however, the fact, and he very much 
questioned whether it could be revived, 
one of the obstacles in the way of its re- 
vival being that if it were to sit and pro- 
nounce judgments there was apparently 
no machinery by which they could be 
enforced. He could not, he might add, 
acquiesce in the assumption contained in» 
the Question, that the jurisdiction of 
such a Court afforded the only means of 
preserving Epping Forest in the interest 
of the public. In reply to the second 
part of the Question, he had to state that 
the election of a Verderer was held in 
pursuance of a writ issued by the order 
of the Court of Chancery, and not by the 
Attorney General. 


PRUSSIA—TREATY OF PRAGUE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. M. T. BASS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
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Whether the Government had any infor- 
mation that Prussia was likely to fulfil 
the engagement of the Fifth Article of 
the Treaty of Prague, and restore a por- 
tion of North Schleswig to Denmark 
should the populations of those districts 
by a free vote express their desire to be 
reunited to Denmark; and, whether a 
plebiscite was likely to be taken with a 
view to this restoration of North Schles- 
wig to Denmark should the vote of the 
people be favourable to it? 

Viscount ENFIELD said, in reply, 
that to the best of his knowledge and 
belief the Government had no informa- 
tion such as that referred to in the first 
part of the hon. Gentleman’s Question. 
The hon. Gentleman would, perhaps, 
kindly accept the same answer with 
respect to the second part. 


ARMY—SUPERCESSION OF COLONELS. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet ANSON asked the Secretary 
of State for War, What steps are being 
taken to lay down the organization of a 
Corps d’Armée in the field, with its num- 
ber of Divisions and Brigades, and their 
constitution; and, whether the Royal 
Commission appointed to inquire into 
the legal points raised by the Report of 
the Select Committee which sat last year 
to inquire into the supercession of the 
Colonels of the Royal Army, by the Co- 
lonels of the Indian Army, has yet re- 
ported ; and, if so, when he will lay their 
Report upon the Table of the House? 

Mr. CARDWELL: A Committee, 
under the presidency of General Haines, 
has been appointed to lay down the pro- 
per proportions. The Royal Commission 
has just reported; but Her Majesty’s 
Government have not yet had time to 
. decide upon the Report. It will be laid 
on the Table without any unnecessary 
delay. 


CHINA—HONG KONG.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BOWRING asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have received a Petition from the Chi- 
nese Community and others in Hong 
Kong against the gambling house system 
at present legalized in that colony and 
now producing a revenue of 15,800 dollars 
per month (or nearly £40,000 a year) ; 
and, whether he has any objection to lay 
upon the Table the existing Ordinance 
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on the subject, and any Correspondence 
relating thereto ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, in reply, that no such Petition had 
been received; but the Colonial Office 
had been informed that a memorial of 
the character alluded to by the hon. 
Member from the Hong Kong Chamber 
of Commerce was upon its way, and 
would probably be received in a few days. 
The existing Ordinance was that of 1867, 
and was laid upon the Table of the House 
some two years ago. Sir Richard M‘Don- 
nell was at present absent from the Co- 
lony on leave ; but he would be instructed 
upon his return to consider the whole 
subject, with a view to putting an end 
to the licensed gambling-house system 
as soon as practicable. It would be in- 
conyenient to present an incomplete Cor- 
respondence upon the subject. 


ADULTERATION OF MILK. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: Sir, the 
President of the Poor Law Board is 
reported to have said—‘‘that, among 
the samples of milk which had been ana- 
lyzed, many were supposed to have been 
lowered by admixture, but none to have 
been adulterated.” I wish to know—1. 
Whatis the Poor Law Board’ s definition of 
adulteration. 2. Whether the President 
thinks there is any difference between 
the lowering of milk by admixture with 
water or any other liquid and ordinary 
adulteration. 3. Whether he is aware 
that there is as much as tenpence differ- 
ence per gallon between the contract 
prices of St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
Union, and some of the East End Unions 
of London. 4. Whether he thinks that 
such a lowering of milk by admixture as 
these prices demonstrate is, or is not, a 
subject for inquiry, with a view to ap- 
plying a remedy? 

Mr. STANSFELD said, in reply, that 
what he intended to say in reply to the 
noble Lord a few days ago was that he 
did not think the word ‘ adulteration ” 
was correctly applied to the lowering or 
impoverishing of milk. It was matter 
of opinion, for instance, whether wine 
was “adulterated ’’ by the admixture of 
water. But, be that as it might, what 
he had stated with respect to the samples 
of milk referred to in The Milk Journal, 
to which the noble Lord had called his 
attention, was that, in his opinion, there 
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was n0 justification for speaking of them 
as furnishing ‘‘an exposure” as to the 
system of contract insupplying milk tothe 
Metropolitan Unions. Ashon. Gentlemen 
were aware, articles of common con- 
sumption like milk varied very much in 
quality and richness, not only as supplied 
to workhouses, but to noble Lords and 
Members of that House; but although 
he did not think a strong case had been 
made out in the present instance, he was 
ready to admit that it would be of service, 
not only to the public, but to the Boards 
of Guardians themselves, that some ge- 
neral inquiry should be made into their 
system of contract and method of pur- 
chase, and he had accordingly informed 
the noble Lord that the subject should 
receive early consideration. 


ARMY—THE QUEEN’S AND EAST 
INDIAN CADETS.—QUESTION. 


Masor ALLEN asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether, in the new 
regulations for Sandhurst, the provision 
for the Queen’s and East India Cadets 
will be made as heretofore ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, Sandhurst is 
at present occupied by gentlemen who 
have already passed their examination, 
and I have great reason to be satisfied 
with what I hear of their conduct and 
progress. The question of cadets gene- 
rally is under consideration, and I am 
not prepared to state as yet what arrange- 
ments will ultimately be adopted. - 


SABBATH OBSERVANCE ACT. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. BRADY asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther the attention of the Government has 
been called to the practice of occasionally 
prosecuting persons in humble circum- 
stances, under the 29th of Charles I1., 
cap. 7, for what is called following their 
ordinary calling on the Lord’s Day, whilst 
great numbers of other persons are 
allowed openly to violate the Act with 
impunity ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that pro- 
secutions of persons in humble circum- 
stances for following their ordinary call- 
ing on the Lord’s Day were not insti- 
tuted at the instance of the Government. 
He would admit the unsatisfactory state 
of the law on this subject, and he was 
convinced that much of the spirit of the 
Act of Charles IT., which dealt with it, 
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was obsolete. The Government, how- 
ever, did not propose to take action in 
the matter; but there was a Bill before 
Parliament which would partially remove 
the grievance complained of. 


ARMY—MILITIA OFFICERS, 
QUESTION. 


CotonEL BERESFORD asked the 
Secretary of State for War, What exa- 
mination, if any, a subaltern of two 
years’ service in the Militia will have to 
pass previously to receiving a commis- 
sion in the Line; and whether he will 
be allowed to exchange from the Line 
into a Cavalry regiment ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: It is proposed, 
Sir, that gentlemen who have served two 
years as subalterns in the Militia, and 
have given sufficient proofs of compe- 
tency, shall receive a certain number of 
commissions without purchase in the 
Line. The Militia will be under the 
general superintendence of the general 
officers of the districts, assisted by colo- 
nels on the Staff, specially appointed, 
and reporting on the qualifications of the 
officers. It will remain for consideration 
what examination shall be required. 
Service in the Militia would seem to be 
a preparation for the infantry rather 
than for cavalry. If an officer desired 
to be permitted to exchange into the 
cavalry, he would have to prove sepa- 
rately his qualification for that arm of 
the service. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENT—ALLEGED COL- 
LISION AT BURTON-ON-TRENT, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. M. T. BASS asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether he has 
received a report of a collision which is 
said to have taken place at Burton-on- 
Trent last Friday, im consequence of a 
goods train having run through the 
Burton station at high speed into an- 
other goods train, in which fourteen 
trucks were smashed or broken up; and, 
whether it is true that the driver and 
stoker have reported themselves to have 
been asleep when this happened, having 
had only five hours’ rest between Wed- 
nesday at 1 45 p.m. till Friday at 1 a.m., 
when the accident occurred; or whether 
he knows if there be a shadow of founda- 
tion for this report ? 

Mr. A. PEEL replied that the Board 
of Trade had received no information on 
the subject. 
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BRIBERY AT NORWICH.— QUESTION. 

Mr. 0. 8. READ asked Mr. Attorney 
General, If it is his intention to bring in 
a Bill to disfranchise those Voters who 
were reported as guilty of Bribery by 
Mr. Justice Keating at the last Election 
Petition for the City of Norwich ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
in reply, that of late Bills had been 
brought in to disfranchise voters only 
where it had been reported that bribery 
had extensively prevailed, with the view 
of punishing the guilty parties. On 
looking, however, to the Report of Mr. 
Justice Keating, he found that no cor- 
rupt practices had prevailed at the last 
election, although several persons had 
been reported guilty at the previous 
election. As at present advised he 
hardly thought there was occasion for 
an Act of Parliament. 


EDUCATION—THE NEW CODE. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. LIDDELL asked what form of 
discussion will be adopted with regard 
to the Revised Code; and, whether the 
same opportunity will be afforded to 
Members for discussing the proposed 
Amendments to the Code as was afforded 
in the case of other legislation ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER replied that 
the New Code with reference to elemen- 
tary education which had been placed 
on the Table would not come into ope- 
ration for one month, to give an oppor- 
tunity to either House of Parliament to 
move an Address on the subject. With 
respect to any further alterations, the 
Government would not undertake to 
make them unless they were the result 
of a very decided expression of the will 
of the House, as that would delay the 
whole operation of the Act. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


ARMY ESTIMATES.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. MUNDELLA, in rising to move 
the following Resolution :— 


“That this House, whilst approving the aboli- 
tion of Purchase in the Army, is of opinion that 
the Army may be put in a state of efficiency 
without increasing the ordinary Military Estimates 
of last year,” 
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said, in bringing this Resolution for- 
ward he disclaimed the remotest desire 
on the part of the country to interfere 
with the most ample and efficient means 
of defence. They did not seek to pro- 
mote economy at the expense of national 
safety or the risk of national honour— 
their aim was rather to secure efficiency 
without extravagance, and security with- 
out wasting the national resources. They 
believed that, after all, one of the greatest 
elements of national defence was the 
power of the purse; but the greatest 
element of all was found in the patriot- 
ism of a loyal, intelligent, and united 
people. While they disclaimed any de- 
sire to reduce the national forces below 
the point necessary for the national de- 
fence, they, on the other hand, professed 
to have no monopoly of these patriotic 
feelings. These aspirations, they be- 
lieved, equally animated the Government, 
which was shown by the large reduc- 
tions they had made in the expenditure 
during the last two years, and in the 
corresponding reduction of taxation which 
had taken place to the great benefit of 
the country. But while the reduction of 
expenditure in the Navy had been at- 
tended with increased efficiency, the same 
result had not been attained by the War 
Department. The reduction which had 
taken place in that Department had not 
been made without some sacrifice of the 
military defences of the country, though 
that had arisen, not from the lack of 
ability or devotion in the Secretary for 
War, but in the Herculean character of 
the task before him, and the total ab- 
sence of that co-operation which was 
necessary in order to carry out the re- 
forms of which the War Department 
stood so much in need. They were all 
aware that, however good retrenchment 
was in the abstract, it was of all things 
the most difficult to carry into effect. 
That could not be done without striking 
friend and foe. The Prime Minister, in 
1868, spoke of the watchful class who 
were always on the alert to increase 
the expenditure of the country, and no 
one could be familiar with official circles, 
or could have mixed at all in the fashion- 
able life of the metropolis, without ob- 
serving, during the past two years, scenes 
of lamentation in all quarters at what 
was termed the cheeseparing economy of 
the Government. The bitterest opponents 
of the Government had been those on 
whose co-operation they had had most 
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right to count, and on whom they must 
rely in order to carry out their reforms. 
Even in their own ante-chambers the 
Ministers had been anathematized for 
their economies; and it was hardly to 
be wondered at that, during the past six 
months, and in the face of a great Euro- 
pean crisis, the Government had yielded 
somewhat to the pressure and opinion of 
that class who had access to the Press, 
and who had most influence in promoting 
the expenditure of the country. It was 
needful to strengthen the hands of the 
Government occasionally; and when they 
grew discouraged to remind them of 
those principles on the faith of which 
they received the confidence of the coun- 
try. When such Estimates as the present 
Army Estimates were brought forward, 
the occasion was a suitable one for calling 
attention to lavish expenditure, and ask- 
ing for a revision of those Estimates. 
We had lately been subjected to a panic, 
and as most panics had their origin in 
the clubs, so this last one had not found 
many converts outside the district of Pall 
Mall. These panics were generally got 
up for the benefit of the tax receivers, 
and almost invariably ended in increas- 
ing the burdens of the taxpayers. All 
past experience showed how utterly hope- 
less it was to attempt to satisfy panic, 
which, as Shakespeare said of time— 
“ Hath a wallet at his back 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 
A great-sized monster of ingratitudes.” 

Such men were afflicted with periodical 
panic, and there was no complaint so 
incurable. During the recent Recess, 
the Minister for War quoted with ap- 
probation a saying of Mr. Sydney Her- 
bert, that the nation was constantly 
oscillating between panic and parsimony. 
We might have had many panics during 
the last 35 years; but parsimony had 
certainly been the exception in our mili- 
tary expenditure. The whole military 
and naval expenditure from 1835 to 
1845 wasfrom £12,000,000to£14,000,000 
per annum. An impetus was given to 
expenditure in 1847 by the Duke of 
Wellington ; and from 1847 to 1853 the 
cost of the joint services ranged from 
£15,000,000 to £17,000,000. In 1852 
there was another invasion panic result- 
ing from the establishment of the French 
Empire; the Militia was re-organized, 
the Army and Navy were augmented, our 
coasts and dockyards fortified, yet, in 
the year 1853, we were at war with 
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Russia, with France as our ally. From 
1853 to 1857, the joint expenditure of 
the services was £29,000,000 a-year. 
The close of the Russian War found us 
in the possession of the greatest naval 
armaments the world had ever witnessed. 
In 1857 and 1858, which were years of 
peace, when we were in the closest alli- 
ance with France, the expenditure arose 
to thevery high levelof from £22,000,000 
to £23,000,000. But even this profuse 
expenditure did not secure us against 
another and a most humiliating panic in 
1859 and 1860. The Volunteers were 
constituted, our fleets and armies were 
further augmented, and Lord Palmerston 
induced Parliament to acquiesce in that 
gigantic folly, his fortification scheme. 
From that time our expenditure had been 
raised from £26,000,000 to £28,000,000. 
Where in all this had there been parsi- 
mony? Since the present Government 
had been in office, the House and the 
country had been frequently assured that 
never in our history had our fleet been 
so strong; and yet since the introduc- 
tion of the Army Regulation Bill, hon. 
Members had declared that we were 
absolutely. defenceless. The hon. and 
gallant Member for Tipperary (Colonel 
White) said the other night that our 
very existence depended upon the doubt- 
ful result of one naval engagement. That 
state of things did much discredit to the 
organization of our military and naval 
forces. Although we had an invincible 
fleet, and our geographical position en- 
abled us to adopt means of defence more 
easily than any other nation, the cost of 
our military defences was larger than 
that of any other Power in Europe. From 
1866 to the present time the expense of 
the Prussian Army of 280,000 men on 
a peace establishment, and 610,000 on 
a war footing, was only £7,000,000, and 
during the last year the cost of the 
entire Federal Army of Germany was 
only £10,250,000, and of the Navy 
£550,000. No doubt, in consequence of 
the system of quartering men upon the 
inhabitants, and from the fact that a 
class of German volunteers bore their 
own expenses, the total cost did not ap- 
pear in this Estimate; but even making 
a considerable allowance on that account, 
our own expenditure was still excessive 
in comparison. It might be fairly asked 
how he could show that our armaments 
might be put in a state of efficiency with- 
out increasing the ordinary Military Es- 
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timates of last year. Those Estimates 
were about £13,000,000. The firstmethod 
of attaining the proposed result was to 
eradicate existing abuses in the Army, 
and the next, to carry re-organization 
very much further than was intended by 
the Bill of the Government. It was due 
to the Government to acknowledge that 
such reform was only rendered possible 
by the measure which the Minister for 
War had had the courage to introduce 
for the abolition of purchase, and he 
trusted that the discussion which would 
be raised by this Motion would give the 
Government confidence to make a fur- 
ther advance, and by a revision of the 
Estimates to prepare a more thorough 
system of re-organization. He believed 
that the Prime Minister had now fully 
grasped the importance of this matter 
and realized the fact that in the whole 
of our expenditure there was no such 
unworked mine—no such virgin vein of 
economy as in the Army Estimates. Of 
all things it was most difficult to find 
out what anything cost under that sys- 
tem. To those who said the people of 
England were impatient of all taxation, 
there could not be a better answer than 
the manner in which they had received 
the proposal to spend £8,000,000 in 
the abolition of purchase in the Army. 
While, however, no complaints had been 
made on that score, public meetings had 
been held all over the country, and nu- 
merous Petitions had been presented to 
the House against the increased expen- 
diture on other matters provided for by 
the Estimates. So long as purchase 
existed we had no fixed establishment, 
and that was the first principle of sound 
administration. The result was that we 
were obliged to supplement the pay of 
our officers by indirect and secondary 
modes of increasing expenditure, which 
it was now almost impossible to remove 
except by most sweeping measures. A 
Return recently presented showed that 
we had at present 580 generals, of whom 
only 30 were employed at home and in 
the Colonies. We had also 8,477 officers 
on full-pay, and 1,667 on half-pay or 
retired allowance. Omitting the latter, 
we had 1 officer to every 22 men in the 
service, our force amounting to 180,671. 
When a regiment went to India on a 
war establishment it had 1 officer to 31 
men. In Prussia they had 1 officer to 45 
men; in France, 1 to 50; in Russia, 1 
to 40; in Austria, 1 to 52; and in Italy, 
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1 to 88. [Lord Eustace Oxcr asked 
where the hon. Member obtained his 
figures ?] They were from the Returns 
and the Army Lists of the respective 
countries. 
cerning the Prussian cavalry from Oap- 
tain Hozier, and from these it appeared 
that in that force there were 18 officers 
to every 600 mounted men; whereas in 
the English cavalry there were 31 offi- 
cers to 300 mounted men. A great saving 
might be effected amongst the higher 
ranks of officers. The honorary colonels 
received £167,000, and that amount was 
improperly included amongst effective 
services ; the pay of the general officers 
was £72,800 ; alarge portion of the Non- 
effective Vote was for what was called 
distinguished services, but they were 
really undistinguished ; there was also 
a portion of the Vote for half-pay re- 
ceived by general officers not placed on 
either of the preceding lists ; and, lastly, 
there was the Staff pay of those general 
officers who were employed at the Horse 
Guards, in the command of divisions, 
and other Staff appointments. So that 
general officers received pay from five 
sources. Under a good system every 
general ought to have a defined employ- 
ment, which he would retain until he 
retired on full-pay and with an ade- 
quate pension. There were, however, 
148 honorary colonels, drawing £167,000 
a-year; and he hoped, after the debate 
on Monday night, the Vote on that 
account would steadily decrease. He 
now came to the privileged corps. The 
Guards had the pleasantest quarters, and 
all the privileges of rank—which officers 
valued more than money. In the cavalry 
of the Line a colonel’s pay was 23s. a- 
day; but a lieutenant -colonel of the 
Guards received 29s.2d.a-day. A major 
of the Line received 19s. 2d., and of the 
Guards 24s. 5d. [An hon. Memser: 
There are no majors in the Guards], 4 
lieutenant-colonel of the Line receiving 
17s. The Guards had also a special al- 
lowance of £11,500 and £5,000 a-year 
for the mess-table, which was charged in 
the Civil Estimates. He hoped the item 
of £40,000 for Army agents would never 
appear in the Estimates again. Why 
could not paymasters pay the officers in 
this country as they did in every other 
country in the world? It would proba- 
bly also be found that paymasters could 
do much of the work of quartermasters, 
and in these two items a saving of some- 
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thing like £60,000 a-year would be ef- 
fected. The greatest moral and social 
results to be effected in the Army must 
come from the system of short service. 
Long service made the Army a curse, 
both to itself and the community. Such 
a system led to enforced celibacy, and a 
celibate Army could never be anything 
but an instrument of vice. Major 
Edwards, in his report, deprecated the 
pothouse system of recruiting, by which 
men of the lowest class were drawn into 
the Army. The extent of the vicious 
element in the Army was evident from 
the statement that in 1868 there were 
25,612 convictions by courts martial, and 
8,672 imprisonments in military prisons, 
and 1,651 men marked as permanent 
deserters. ‘There were also 70,000 ad- 
missions into hospitals, the great majority 
being cases of diseases resulting from 
vicioushabits. Under such circumstances, 
how could we have an effective Army ? 
General Moltke recently said that battles 
were won by legs and not by arms. A 
British officer had expressed an opinion 
that 20 per cent of our Army would break 
down under long marches, these being 
chiefly men who had enlisted on long 
service. In 1869, of the whole metro- 
politan police force of 8,803 men, there 
were only 16 charged with offences in- 
volving imprisonment, and of that num- 
ber only two were sent to prison. Sol- 
diers who were not employed fell into 
bad habits, and thus an idle Army be- 
came demoralized. This was evident 
from statistics which he would give on 
the authority of Sir Charles Trevelyan. 
The death-rate of men under 20 years of 
age in the Army was 3°7 per cent, as 
against 5°83 of males in the healthiest 
parts of England and Wales; showing 
an advantage of 45 per cent in favour of 
the Army. From 20 to 25 years of 
age the mortality in the Army was 5:80 
against 7°30 in the general population, 
being 40 per cent in favour of sol- 
diers. From 25 to 30 the death-rate 
amongst the population and in the Army 
was equal. But from 30 to 35 there 
was a marked change, the mortality 
amongst troops being 12°3, and amongst 
civilians 8°26, being 45 per cent against 
the Army. From 35 to 40 it was still 
worse, the death-rate in the Army 
amounting to 15°89 per cent against 9 
per cent of civilians, giving 75 per cent 
against the Army. From 40 years of 
age and upwards the deaths amongst 
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soldiers reached 18°94 per cent, while 
amongst civilians the rate was only 9°86, 
showing an increased mortality of 90 
per cent among the troops. {Major 
General Sir Percy Hersert: Is that 
home service?] These statistics referred 
to troops serving in the United King- 
dom. In fact, as had been well said, 
our pothouse system of recruiting sol- 
diers for long terms of service gave an 
encouragement to drunkenness, de- 
bauchery, and disease after a soldier had 
learned his profession; whereas the Army 
might for a short term be a training 
school of the highest value. When he 
was in Germany last year an eminent 
officer, who had been engaged in the 
construction of great engineering works 
at Berlin and elsewhere, told him that 
no man guilty of any crime was allowed 
to remain in the German Army, and 
stated further that the men whom they 
were most anxious to employ were those 
who had just completed their three 
years’ service. The fact was that the 
Army was to German soldiers a Univer- 
sity ; their education was re-furnished ; 
and they were trained in a way which 
we could hardly understand. Thus he 
knew of a case in which a German offi- 
cer was found lecturing his non-commis- 
sioned officers upon topography, and 
English topography. An English officer 
said to him—‘‘I have passed through 
Sandhurst, and never opened a book upon 
topography,’ and English officers hardly 
ever knew anything of it. He did not 
mention the fact to the discredit of Eng- 
lish officers, for the more intelligent 
among them resented this state of things, 
were tired of the want of employment, 
and desired to do something to bring 
themselves up to the Continental stan- 
dard. The fate of the French armies 
showed what was the consequence of 
neglecting the education of troops. Ge- 
neral Trochu almost predicted what had 
happened, and in his book repeatedly 
referred to the demoralizing effect of 
idleness on old soldiers. He did not 
speak on this matter from mere obser- 
vation, but also from the Reports which 
had been presented to the House. Cap- 
tain Boyle, the Governor of Weedon, 
reported in 1867 that the conduct of the 
prisoners was very bad, and that 51 
offences had been recorded against four 
men. Oolonel Wellesley, the Governor 
of Gosport, stated that chronic evildoers 
were allowed to remain in the Army , 
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and Captain Allen, the Governor of Edin- 
burgh, made a still worse Report than 
the others. The Inspector General’s 
figures showed that the number of sol- 
diers committed had risen from 355 in 
1859 to 2,657 in 1867, being an increase 
of 2,302 in nine years. The result was 
that our military prisons cost, on an ave- 
rage, about £80,000 per annum, and 
the medical staff and hospitals about 
£250,000. Another matter was that we 
had to pay large bounties because men 
would not enter our Army without them. 
Was this to be wondered at when the 
Army was in the state to which he had 
referred ; and when any mother would 
look upon her son who entered the Army 
as lost? The cost of recruiting must be 
large so long as the present system pre- 
vailed, and there were retained in the 
Army some of the worst offenders in the 
country. He believed that with short 
service and an open career they could 
enlist a class of men such as had never 
yet entered the ranks. If there were 
1,000 young men of 18 or 19 wanted to- 
morrow as clerks at £40 a-year there 
would be 10,000 applicants, persons who 
had the education and demeanour of 
gentlemen. Why should not such people 
enter the Army? But, of course, they 
could not do so whilst there were such bad 
characters among our long-service men. 
They ought to retire 20,000 or 30,000 
men, and amongst them weed out the 
doubtful and disreputable ones; and to 
attract recruits of the better class—they 
should throw open appointments in the 
Customs, Post Office, and police to men 
who had served in the Army. If this were 
so, they would not be thrown upon the 
dregs of society for recruits. He was a 
Member of a Royal Commission en- 
gaged upon a subject neither pleasant 
nor savoury; and he must express his 
opinion that they never could have a 
celibate Army without it being a curse 
to itself and to the rest of the popula- 
tion. Another thing that would tend to 
enable them to keep their Army at a 
small cost was, that they should accom- 
modate the drill to the emergencies of 
civil life. Rough, unmannered men, 
came out of drill improved in every re- 
spect ; he had asked some such why they 
did not re-enlist in the Militia. They 
said that they could not afford to go 20 
miles away, and live for a month on the 
small pittance allowed, and at the same 
time keep a wife and family and take 
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the chance of losing their employment, 
He asked whether they did not think 
that they could keep up their drill, and 
one smart fellow who had been a ser- 
geant said that he could never forget 
his drill. Now, if they could give men 
two or three hours’ drill on holidays and 
on evenings 10 times a year, giving them 
1s. on such occasions, they might soon 
have plenty of men, many of whom 
would be quite content to remain until 
they were 40. For his part, he thought 
that the Volunteers had hardly been 
well treated during this debate. As an 
old Volunteer officer, he was much struck 
by the remark of the head of the War 
Department as to Volunteers firing away 
60 rounds of ammunition in two minutes, 
for: by the regulations of the War De- 
partment itself a man was not allowed 
to fire more than 30 rounds a-day. It 
might be possible with a breech-loader 
and at one distance to fire 60 shots in a 
couple of minutes; but forsquadswhohad 
to fire man after man, and at various dis- 
tances, that firing was the hard work of 
two mornings. As to regiments in which 
he had served, they were told year after 
year that they were fit to stand in Line 
with Her Majesty’s forces. He was 
one of the first officers in the Robin 
Hoods, in which regiment there were 
997 effective men, most of them—180 
per cent, he believed—extra efficient. 
That regiment had drilled 3,500 men, 
most of whom had left and become lost 
to the country. No doubt they might 
be found in case of danger; but, still, 
they were not upon paper, and no one 
knew where to find them. The truth 
was that there was no organization; 
there was no head of the Volunteers; 
and hitherto they had simply been al- 
lowed to play at soldiers. He believed 
that the Volunteer movement had well 
drilled and made efficient marksmen of 
450,000 men, although there were only 
170,000 upon the muster-roll of the day. 
When he heard of more men and more 
money being wanted, he asked why 
should they not have more organization? 
When the American War was at its worst, 
and when everybody was crying out for 
‘more men,” a poet wrote—- 

“*More men?’ More men—that’s where we fail ; 
Weak things grow weaker yet by lengthening. 
What is the use of adding to the tail 

When it’s the head’s in want of strengthening " 
It was quite possible to induce every 
Militiaman when he left the Militia to 
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join a Militia Reserve, and every Volun- 
teer on retiring to enter a Volunteer 
Reserve. He was aware that the right 
hon. Gentleman would tell him that the 
Army no longer contained the bad cha- 
racters to whom he had referred. But 
The Pall Mall Gazette, in January last, 
published a statement to the effect that 
the Horse Guards took a positive delight 
in refusing to allow men to be turned out 
of the Army who had been sentenced to 
be discharged as a punishment for their 
offences; and enforced the observation 
by referring to the case of a private in 
one of the battalions of the Guards, who 
had committed almost every crime ex- 
cept murder, and who had been sentenced 
twice by courts-martial to be discharged, 
but who had been retained in the ser- 
vice by the Horse Guards. That man 
still wore the uniform of the service. 
He had shown that statement to the 
Surveyor General of Ordnance, who, on 
seeing it, remarked that it was impos- 
sible to believe all that appeared in the 
newspapers. Under these circumstances, 
he had instituted inquiries into the mat- 
ter on his own behalf, and he obtained 
a list of the names and offences of men 
who were a disgrace to their regiments, 
which list was at the service of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for War. 
These men would be a disgrace to any 
community, and they were the terror of 
all civilians in whose neighbourhood 
they happened to be quartered. Several 
of these men, some of whom had been 
convicted 60 or 70 times of different 
offences, had been sentenced to be dis- 
charged; but that punishment had not 
been carried into effect owing to the 
sentence being overruled by the Horse 
Guards. If such was the course adopted 
by the Horse Guards, how could it be 
expected that respectable men would 
enter the Army? After the occurrences 
of the past six months it was evident 
that centralization was needed at head- 
quarters. The day after the order for 
the mobilization of the Prussian Army 
had been issued, a gentleman who called 
upon Count Moltke apologized for in- 
truding at a time when his attention 
must be so much occupied; but the lat- 
ter placed him at his ease at once by 
informing him that the order for the 
mobilization of the Army had been sent 
by telegraph the day before, and that 
he was then reading an amusing book. 
He believed that that was a story the 
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accuracy of which could be vouched for. 
Now, in our case, upon such an occa- 
sion, all would have been confusion. 
There were a hundred reforms that 
anyone who had studied the Army Esti- 
mates could point out, and there were 
some things that were most necessary. 
He begged to preface the remarks he 
was about to make by stating that he 
had no sort of antipathy to, or prejudice 
against, His Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, whom he had always 
heard spoken of as being a brave officer 
and a good soldier, and were he to say 
anything respecting him that was inac- 
curate, His Royal Highness had plenty 
of able defenders in that House who 
would set him right. He maintained 
that it would be impossible to carry out 
the proposed reforms in the Army unless 
they had the hearty, cordial, and enthu- 
siastic co-operation of the Commander- 
in-Chief. If the Government plan was 
not approved by the Horse Guards it 
would be thwarted and be rendered nu- 
gatory. The Bill of the Government 
proposed to place in the hands of the 
Commander-in-Chief a power hitherto 
unprecedented, and which, if improperly 
used, might prove exceedingly danger- 
ous. Were he not to point out these 
facts he should be guilty of cowardice 
or of flunkeyism. What was the proba- 
bility of His Royal Highness approving 
the plan of the Government? About 
10 months since His Royal Highness 
made a speech in which he adverted to 
the great changes that appeared to be 
going on all round us, and observed that 
among the other institutions threatened 
with change was the Army; the Army 
had, however, rendered valuable ser- 
vices, and he would ask, if it were effi- 
cient, what was the use of effecting 
changes in it unless it were to be im- 
proved by them? It was not in such a 
spirit that the radical reforms required 
in the Army could be carried into effect. 
He asked whether it was not well known 
among the officers of the Army that the 
proposed changes were opposed at the 
Horse Guards, and that all reforming 
and scientific officers were not in very 
good credit at head-quarters. If neces- 
sary to do so he should have no difficulty 
in proving his case, inasmuch as he had 
communications from officers of all ranks 
on the subject, who spoke with bated 
breath, and who begged that neither 
their regiment nor their names might be 
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given, because they were aware that if 
their sentiments on the question were 
to be known their prospects would be 
blighted. Under these circumstances, 
if the five years rule could not be agreed 
to, it was important that the stricter rule 
should be adopted, which would prevent 
the Horse Guards from opposing the 
proposed reforms. He knew that he 
should be told that the things sought for 
were not all to be accomplished in a day, 
and in this he agreed ; but surely it was 
possible to order all men who were medi- 
cally, morally, or physically unfit for the 
service to leave it. This alone would 
make an immense reduction. It would 
also be possible to put a stop to the ap- 
pointment of honorary colonels, and this 
would make a difference for the better. 
It was possible also to carry out further 
reforms in the clothing and factory de- 
eg eB He knew a case in which a 

oot had been submitted to the War 
Department; it was a better boot than 
the Army had ever had, and by its adop- 
tion £30,000 a-year would have been 
saved. It was only the other day, how- 
ever, and after long delay, that his right 
hon. Friend had succeeded in getting 
that pattern sealed, and now a few of 
the boots were ordered. There wanted 
a little more enterprise in this direction. 
His right hon. Friend the Secretary for 
War came down in August last and 
asked for a Vote of £2,000,000 to enable 
him to raise an additional 20,000 men. 
There was every prospect then that the 
war would extend throughout Europe. 
A conspiracy was brought to light at 
that moment also, which affected mate- 
rially the neutrality of Belgium. Again, 
when he framed his Estimates in the 
beginning of December last, there was 
every appearance that the war would be 
continued. Hedid not complain of the 
Estimates as they then stood. But what 
was the condition now? Things had 
altogether changed. There had been a 
Conference; the Black Sea Question had 
been settled. [JZronical cheers.] He did 
not say it was settled to the satisfaction 
of the hon. Gentlemen opposite ; but it 
was settled. France, however, was un- 
happily in a position which they must all 
regret, and he hoped that the present 
state of France would be a warning to 
us. If France had only spent half the 
money on hermilitary expenditure during 
the last 20 years which she had done, 
and had spent one-fourth of the re- 
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mainder on the education of the people, 
she would now have been intact, pros- 
perous, and happy. It was her infatua- 
tion for military glory which had brought 
her present terrible calamities upon her, 
The Vice President of the Education 
Department told them they could not 
afford to pay for teaching extra subjects 
in their schools, and they were threatened 
with a deficit of £3,000,000. Yet all 
Europe was again at peace, and their 
differences with America were also on 
the point of settlement. This, then, 
was not the time to vote these extrava- 
gant Estimates. Never since Waterloo 
had any Minister come down to this 
House and demanded such a sum for 
military expenditure. Therefore, he said 
to his right hon. Friend—take back your 
Estimates, for the condition of things is 
changed. The Navy of France had 
often been the bugbear of that House; 
but of what use had that Navy been 
during the late war? The words ad- 
dressed by the Emperor of Germany the 
other day to his Parliament were well 
worthy the attention of Members of 
that House. It was the part of true 
patriotism to indicate the weak points of 
this country in reference to the new con- 
flict with Germany which lay before her, 
and to which the Emperor alluded when 
he declared that henceforward it would 
be the task of the German people to 
make themselves victorious in the uni- , 
versal competition of nations in the arts 
of peace. Now, he believed that we 
were not so well prepared for a pacific 
struggle of that kind as we were to de- 
fend our shores from attack, and he 
trusted that that additional £3,000,000 
for the Army would not be asked for, 
but that something more would be given 
to strengthen us where we were weakest 
—namely, in technical questions, in edu- 
cation and social questions, and thus to 
make our people more intelligent and 
more prosperous than they now are. The 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
the Resolution of which he had given 
Notice. 

Mr. PEASE, in seconding the Reso- 
lution just moved by the hon. Member 
for Sheffield said, that question was of 
the greatest importance, not only to the 
taxpayers of this country, but as the 
inauguration of an era of increased 
military expenditure on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, the moral effect 


of which on this country, and also on 
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Burope at large, it behoved the House 
well to consider. He looked upon the 

uestion of purchase as comparatively 
settled on the point of principle; and 
the matters of detail, such as the repay- 
ment to those officers who had purchased 
over the price of their commissions, and 
the over-regulation prices, were questions 
which could be settled in Committee. 
As he understood the meaning of the 
Resolution it was that the amount of 
£12,900,000, which had been voted as 
the ordinary Estimates of last year, 
was sufficient to procure a more efficient 
Army than we had had in the past, with- 
out adding £3,000,000 more to it, to put 
the Army on an increased footing. He 
might be told that he held extreme views 
on questions of that kind ; but he hoped 
he had not earned in the House the cha- 
racter of a man holding extreme views 
on any subject. If he advocated dis- 
armament, he did not advocate it in re- 
ference to one nation only, but to all na- 
tions ; and in the present state of things 
he was obliged to look upon the ques- 
tion of a standing Army or a Reserve 
as one to be regulated by the position of 
different countries towards their neigh- 
bours, by their mutual relations, whether 
of peace or war, and by the resources of 
all kinds possessed by each. It might be 
said by the War Minister that instead 
of attacking his Estimates en bloc they 
ought to attack them in detail ; but it 
was almost impossible for any man who 
had not the same means of information 
which the right hon. Gentleman himself 
could command, and who did not know 
what stock of different articles the De- 
partment had in hand, to check each 
particular item of expenditure, and tosay, 
for example, whether they did not want 
more than a certain quantity of gunpow- 
der, provisions, saddlery, and so forth, or 
whether £2,000 increase for second-class 
chaplains was right or wrong. Therefore, 
he preferred to take the Estimates as a 
whole not as feeling any want of con- 
fidence in the Government, but because 
the Estimates had been prepared, as the 
hon. Member for Sheffield had shown, 
under a very different state of things 
from that which now prevailed. If, how- 
ever, the right hon. Gentleman persisted 
in asking them to deal with his propo- 
sals in detail, he should endeavour to 
follow him—Estimate by Estimate—in 
no factious spirit, but with the hope of 
preparing himself in another year, more 
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than he was prepared at present, to 
enter into the question in detail. The 
cost of our naval and military arma- 
ments during the last year of the late 
Administration was £26,282,000. In the 
first year of the present Government 
their cost was reduced to £23,910,000 ; 
and in the year following to £22,097,000; 
but in the year after that it rose again 
to £25,434,000. This comparison showed 
that we had got up again to very nearly 
the mark of the expenditure of the late 
Government. But he wished to go a 
little further back than that. He had 
marked out a few figures from the Par- 
liamentary Returns exclusive of spe- 
cial grants amounting to £29,000,000, 
and he found that for the five years from 
1840 to 1845, we spent on an average 
£8,185,000 on our Army; during: the 
following five years, from 1845 to 1850, 
the average was £9,400,000 ; during the 
next five years, from 1850 to 1855, the 
average was £10,089,000; and passing 
over the years of the Crimean War, the 
five years from 1860 to 1865, showed an 
average of £15,165,000; while the five 
years ending 1870, showed an average 
of £14,492,000. For this year the 
amount was £15,800,000, a sum higher 
than the average of any year ex- 
cepting the period of the Crimean War. 
Taking the averages of total expendi- 
ture by 10 years, it appeared that we 
had spent between 1840 and 1850 the 
sum of £156,000,000; between 1850 
and 1860, including the Crimean War, 
we had spent £243,000,000; and during 
the 10 years between 1860 and 1870 
we had spent £260,000,000; so that 
during the 10 years between 1840 and 
1850 we had spent £104,000,000 less on 
our Army than during the 10 years 
between 1860 and 1870. In presence of 
such sums the cost of the abolition of 
purchase sank into insignificance. Two 
years ago the right hon. Gentleman had 
had asked for a sum of £22,000,000 for 
the Army and Navy; but what change 
had occurred in the condition of the 
nation to warrant the increase in his 
present Estimates? It was true that 
the recent war had discovered much that 
was before unsuspected by the country 
at large; but surely Her Majesty’s 
Ministers must have been long and in- 
timately acquainted with the Prussian 
and French systems, and he contended 
that the country was in no more danger 
now than it was two years ago—the war 
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was over and peace was made. There 
were two things for which we kept up 
this Army; one was the preservation 
of our character abroad, and to have 
the means of taking part, if we were 
so minded, in any European disturb- 
ance. But it was admitted on all 
sides that we no longer desired to go 
abroad to seek for war. We no longer 
meddled with the affairs of our neigh- 
bours, and everyone who had spoken on 
the question of the Army had spoken of 
war as a purely defensive one. It had 
been said that this country might re- 
quire to defend Canada against America ; 
but what had had been the American 
policy ? The American Government had 
at one time upwards of 1,000,000 of 
men under arms, and they had gone on 
decreasing their forces until they had 
now only a standing Army of 37,000 
men. That Army was officered by 1 
general, 1 lieutenant-general, 16 briga- 
diers, 60 colonels, 83 lieutenant-colonels, 
270 majors, 39 aides-de-camps, 538 cap- 
tains, and by other officers, which brought 
up the total to 2,350; whilst we had 
officers amounting to 3,588 only, includ- 
ing lieutenant-colonels and majors, all 
in full pay, and each of these two ranks 


in full pay were a regiment in them- 


selves. The disposition of the American 
Government towards us might be esti- 
mated from the fact of their having ap- 
prehended the Fenian conspirators who 
retreated from our forces on the frontier, 
and the manner in which they had be- 
haved in the negotiations on the <Ala- 
bama question—a most sore point on 
the other side of the Atlantic. In ad- 
dition to this, we had sent a Commission 
to America, and we had everything to 
hope from a Commission formed of the 
leading statesmen of both countries. 
Next, did the danger come from Russia ? 
We were not going into a new Crimean 
War ; everything, so far as we in this 
country knew, was settled; and if it 
was not settled, he believed the feeling 
of the House was very strong against 
going to war with that great country. 
We wanted no new Crimean War. 
The noble Lord the Member for Had- 
dingtonshire (Lord Elcho) was the only 
Member who had come forward with a 
scheme of an Army fit for going to war. 
Well then, were we going to be attacked 
by anyone? The noble Lord (Lord C. 
J. Hamilton) the other night thought 
certainly not by France; but France 
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had been our great bugbear. It wag 
France that caused us to create our Vo- 
lunteers, and it was France that made 
us increase our Navy Estimates year by 
year. But France had also been our 
ally, and the friendly feeling of the two 
countries was shown in the large sums 
of money which had been collected in 
this country to relieve the distress caused 
by the war. Next there was Prussia, 
allied to us by the ties of marriage—so 
strong as to arouse the jealousy of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Chelsea 
(Sir Henry Hoare), of religion, and, 
stronger still, of interest; but what 
had the Prussians done to us, or we 
to the Prussians, that they should 
attack this country? And if not by 
these Powers, where else were we to 
be attacked from? And were these at- 
tacks going to be made without navies? 
He might ask what was the position of 
our own Navy as compared with the 
navies of Europe? The Russian Navy 
had 290 steamers, carrying 2,205 guns, 
and 29 sailing ships, carrying 65 guns, 
and it cost only £3,000,000, whilst ours 
cost upwards of £9,000,000 annually. 
He believed that the Turkish Navy, 
which was the best navy in the world 
next to our own, had 13 iron-clads, 27 
screws, 23 paddles, and a few smaller 
ships, and they carried 2,283 guns. The 
Prussian Navy had 38 steamers, carrying 
320 guns, 6 of these were iron-clad, and 
7 sailing vessels carrying 160 guns; 
and amongst them was the Renown, a 
ship which we sold to the Prussian Go- 
vernment, and which carried 54 guns, or 
one-eighth of the whole guns of the Prus- 
sian Navy. The annual cost of the Prus- 
sian Navy was £1,291,000. The English 
fleet—which had always been, and would 
always be, our first line of defence—had 
54 iron-clads in or out of commission, 
and 174 steamers, carrying in all 5,594 
guns. Comparing the fleets, guns against 
guns, the Prussian carried 480 guns, the 
American 1,366 guns, the Russian 2,270, 
the Turkish 2,283, the French 3,046, 
and the English 5,594 guns. Behind 
this first line of defence was the standing 
Army, the Militia, and the Volunteers. 
Surely the comparison was favourable, 
and if a real panic arose in the country 
the advice of his noble Friend (Lord 
Elcho) was the only one that could be 
adopted. He cordially agreed with the 
hon. Member for Sheffield that the way 
in which the Volunteers were treated 
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showed theirservices were ill appreciated. 
Successive Governments had failed to 
treat them with respect, because there 
was no general fear of attack in the 
country. In his own district—and he 

resumed in most others, the men had 
Bien impelled to enrol themselves sim- 
ply by a feeling of patriotism. It was 
possible that he might take rather a 
prejudiced view of these matters, because 
he came from a district where there 
were no barracks, no dockyards, and no 
arsenals, and where the inhabitants, 
nevertheless, entertained a sense of per- 
fect security, and supposed the taxes 
they raised were spent in other parts 
of the country. He objected to the 
increase of the Army expenditure be- 
cause he believed that there never was 
a time when an Army was less required, 
and when it could be better placed in 
the position described by the First Mi- 
nister as that in which it ought to be 
laced—‘‘ a small Army in time of peace, 
But capable of great elasticity in time of 
war.” This increase of Army expendi- 
ture implied that so many more men, 
practically useless in time of peace, were 
to be supported by the earnings of the 
industrious classes of the country, and 
locally an increase of barracks and the dis- 
orders attending barrack life, and an in- 
crease of special legislation. The increase 
of civilization entailed increased expen- 
diture in the way of education, sanitary 
improvements, and in those things which 
increased the well-being of mankind, and 
this increased expenditure could only be 
met by a diminution of those charges 
from which humanity naturally shrunk. 
With respect to the course proposed by 
Her Majesty’s Government with refer- 
ence to foreign affairs, he believed it 
commanded universal, or almost uni- 
versal, satisfaction. The Government 
had pursued a policy of peace, and the 
honour of the country had not been af- 
fected. They had proposed reforms 
which had been adopted, with some 
modifications, from the other side of the 
House. Their policy with respect to 
finance had been to keep down the ex- 
penses of the country ; but it seemed to 
him that a change had come over the 
spirit of their dream, and that they had 
gone over to the other side of the House 
for a policy. He desired to see them 
adopt the policy which they pursued 
when they first took their seats on those 
Benches. The House was told that this 
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cheeseparing policy was impairing the 
prestige of the country. [An hon. Mem- 
BER: Yes.] When was that the case? 
Had our merchants lost their prestige, 
who make their voices heard in both 
Houses of Parliament? Had our sol- 
diers lost their prestige ? He would refer 
to Inkermann and Balaklava. Had our 
He would 
refer to the events of the Indian Mutiny 
which, cruel as he considered many of 
them to be, showed that neither officers 
or soldiers had failed us. Had our di- 
plomatists lost their prestige ? He would 
refer the House to Lord Clarendon, Lord 
Derby, and to Lord Granville, and would 
say that the country had never seen in 
the best of days gone by, three men fol- 
lowing each other of whose services the 
country had more reason to be proud, 
or to whom the country ought to be more 
grateful. There was great danger at a 
time like this in increasing our military 
expenditure, and he appealed to the 
Prime Minister, of whom he had been a 
faithful follower in large divisions on 
that side the House, and in small divi- 
sions on the other side the House, to re- 
consider the retrograde step he was now 
taking ; it was unsound, economically ; 
politically, an error. It was an immoral 
proceeding, internationally, for this coun- 
try to set the example of a large military 
expenditure. It was a policy that was 
weakening the Liberal party in the 
country as well as in that House, and if 
the present Ministers kept their seats, it 
would only be with loyalty weakened 
—it might be only in degree—behind 
them, and with a great loss of confidence 
in the country; if they were driven 
from office, they would only be able to 
come back by returning to the policy 
which in a moment of panic they seemed 
to him needlessly—he had almost said 
recklessly—to have abandoned. 


Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House, whilst approving the abolition of 
Purchase in the Army, is of opinion that the 
Army may be put in a state of efficiency without 
increasing the ordinary Military Estimates of last 
year,” —(Mr. Mundella,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. GLADSTONE : I rise, Sir, for 
the purpose of offering what I trust will 
be a short statement on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, in the belief that 
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by doing so at this early period it may 
be for the convenience of hon. Members, 
and may possibly tend, in some degree, 
to limit the range of this discussion. 
And, before adverting to the general 
subject of the Motion, I wish to say.a 
word upon a single and isolated point 
noticed by my hon. Friend the Member 


for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) in the. 


course of his speech. I refer to that 
portion in which he alluded to the influ- 
ence to be exercised by the military 
chiefs of our military system, or to what 
is usually called the influence of the 
Horse Guards. Now, I cannot state too 
clearly what I conceive to be the neces- 
sary relation between the Executive Go- 
vernment of the day and the military 
authorities of the Army. With the gene- 
ral politics of the military authorities of 
the Army we have nothing whatever to 
do, and with them it would be pre- 
sumption and impertinence on our part 
to interfere. But we are convinced that 
their views, as well as ours, is this—that 
as far as the military politics, so to call 
them, of the Executive are concerned— 
as far as the military plans and measures 
of the Executive Government are con- 
cerned, the Executive Government must 


always have the energetic co-operation, 
not merely the passive neutrality of the 
military chiefs of the Army. That is the 
foundation upon which alone the Army 
and the military system of this country 
can be possibly kept in harmony with 


its general constitution. I was anxious 
to offer these few words, because I 
thought my hon. Friend appeared to be 
under a somewhat different impression. 
His Motion, as I understand it, means 
this — that the Estimates of 1871-2 
ought to be, and might be, reduced to 
the level of the Estimates of 1870. I 
know not whether I quite understand 
the Motion as referring to the Estimates 
of 1870 as presented at the commence- 
ment of the Session, or to the Estimates 
of 1870 as they were subsequently en- 
larged. [‘‘No, no!”] Then, I under- 
stand the Motion to mean that between 
£2,750,000 and £3,000,000 ought to be 
taken off the Estimates now before the 
House, and to mean that that might be 
done without impairing the efficiency of 
the Army. I am not prepared to accede 
/to that proposition. I am not prepared 
to accept the invitation of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Sheffield, that 
we should take back and revise our Es- 


Mr. Gladstone 
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timates. I have listened with much at. 
tention to the speeches of both my hon, 
Friends, who are Gentlemen eminent} 

qualified to do justice to any view whi 

they may adopt, and though I heartily 
concur in much that has fallen from 
them as to the general principle on 
which the Army ought to be governed, 
and as to the aims which we ought to 
have in view, as an ordinary rule, in our 
military expenditure, yet I confidently 
submit that they have in no degree 
proved their case, and that it is impos- 
sible to deduct from the Estimates now 
upon the Table the sums which they 
would have us deduct, and to present 
those Estimates upon the same scale on 
which we were happy to present them 
last year, without impairing the effi- 
ciency of the Army. There was one por- 
tion of the speech of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Sheffield in which he 
seemed to assume that the whole savin 

might be accomplished by the dismissal 
of bad characters from the Army. [Mr. 
Munvet1ta: That was only a portion of 
my argument.] I understood my hon. 
Friend to say that the whole thing 
might be effected by that very salutary 
operation. The operation, meanwhile, 
is one that is being carried on by the 
War Office, and I trust that it will be 
conducted more and more satisfactorily 
from time to time, for I am convinced 
that nothing can be more fatal to a 
sound military system than the tolera- 
tion of what can be properly called bad 
characters in the Army. But if my 
hon. Friend did not mean to say that 
this £2,750,000 might be saved by a 
thorough and radical weeding out of 
bad characters from the Army, I am 
at a loss to know to what particular 
points of the Estimates he looks for 
the purpose of effecting this sweeping 
change without a diminution of efficiency. 
The only other two heads which I reeol- 
lect him to have mentioned were the 
sinecure coloneleies and the Army agen- 
cies; upon both of those undoubtedly he 
laid his finger, but so far as I can recol- 
lect they were the only additions which 
he made to his suggestion for the re- 
moval of bad characters. [Mr. Mun- 
petLA: And of men medically unfit. ] 
That is perfectly true; my phrase was 
too narrow. My hon. Friend spoke of 
men who were physically and morally 
unfit. But the abolition of sinecure 
coloneleies can only be carried out by 
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stopping appointments which would have 
bat cet anal effect on the Estimates 
for the present year; and the abolition 
of Army agencies connects itself with 
improved methods, which we are most 
anxious to adopt, in reference to stores 
and clothing. In truth, therefore, the 
speeches of my hon. Friends the Mover 
and Seconder were much more speeches 
in favour of retrenchment generally than 
in support of the particular Motion be- 
fore the House. “My hon. Friends no 
doubt will say that we ought not to rest 
satisfied with pointing out what appears 
to us the insufficiency of their arguments 
to sustain the Motion which has been 
made, but that the Government ought to 
put forward their own view of the Esti- 
mates which they have proposed. That 
is a very fair challenge, and I will en- 
deavour todo so. Let me state generally 
our position in regard to the Estimates, 
as compared with what it was three 
years ago. I refer to that date not for 
the purpose of raising any controversy 
whatever, but simply for the purpose of 
placing the facts before the House. If 
we take the Army Estimates of this year 
as compared with those for the year 
1868-9, the gross totals, as printed, 
would show an increase only of between 
£300,000 and £400,000 ; but after allow- 
ing for changes in the method of account, 
the increase upon the Army Estimates 
such as we found them when we took 
office would be between £700,000 and 
£800,000. It is fair, however, in taking 
into account the defensive expenditure to 
take into account the whole expenditure. 
And accordingly we find that the Naval 
Estimates this year, as compared with 
those of 1868, exhibit a diminution from 
£11,157,000 to £9,756,000, or a reduc- 
tion of about £1,400,000. After allow- 
ing, therefore, for the increase which 
has arisen this year in the military ex- 
penditure, the total defensive expendi- 
ture for the year—which I wish to speak 
of as a whole, for as a whole it ought to 
be viewed—would exhibit a sum to the 
eredit of the present year of between 
£600,000 and £800,000. If my hon. 
Friend asks me whether the augmenta- 
tions which have been made are indica- 
tions of any intention on the part of the 
Government to depart from the system 
on which they have acted, I answer him 
emphatically in the negative. No per- 
son would be more grieved than we 
should if it were supposed, or turned 
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out in practice to be true, that this pro- 
longed scale of military expenditure, 
which the circumstances and exigencies 
of the time require us for the moment to 
adopt, were to become the normal mea- 
sure of the military expenditure of the 
country. It is due to my hon. Friend 
and to the House that we should point 
out in what way this additional charge 
has arisen. I say that the Estimates, as 
they are now printed, are, in an emphatic 
and peculiar sense, to be considered as 
transition Estimates—having reference 
to two great causes. The first of these 
causes has been the state of the world 
and the conditions existing as to peace 
or war upon the Continent; the second 
cause has been the necessity and the 
strong desire on the part of the country 
for an extensive change of its military 
system. When I refer to the state of the 
world and its relations to peace or war, 
my hon. Friend need not fear that he 
will trace in my remarks any sympathy 
with that propensity to panic upon which 
he has severely, but I must say, in my 
own mind, and speaking for myself, I 
think he has justly animadverted. That 
propensity, as we have seen it from time 
to time during the last 20 years, has 
been a weakness and discredit to this 
country; and I earnestly hope what- 
ever proposals or recommendations we 
may make, that they will never be so 
couched as to foster or encourage that 
somewhat unhappy disposition, little 
worthy, as we think, of the masculine 
character of the country. But while I 
am not among the people who would 
thus be disposed to overrate the possi- 
bility of danger to this country, the 
House would not permit the Government 
to jump at once to the conclusion that 
the military establishments of the coun- 
try should be limited, absolutely and 
rigidly, to what is required for the de- 
fence of its shores. It is hardly neces- 
sary for me to remind the hon. Member 
for Sheffield how, in his own speech, he 
has recognized that, though we may be 
happily and mercifully spared many of 
the dangers that beset others, yet our 
duties extend somewhat beyond the limit 
of our territories, and that we are not pre- 
pared, absolutely and irrespective of cir- 
cumstances which may arise, to withdraw 
from a position in which we may be 
called on to perform duties over and 
above what pertains to the immediate 
safety of the country. I find no fault 
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with those who think fit to hold and 
propagate the other opinion and to say 
that absolute non-interference in the 
politics of Europe should be our rule. 
I deeply deprecate the view of those 
who, on all occasions, are so morbidly 
sensitive as to national influence, that 
England forsooth, according to them, 
must be called on to interfere by force of 
arms, even when she has no duty or call 
whatever ; or, if any, merely a secondary 
duty. But the absolute opposite of that 
proposition neither I myself nor the Go- 
vernment, nor the House of Commons, 
nor the English people, can be prepared 
to sanction. The Estimates of last year 
we did not regard as the ne plus ultra of 
reduction and reform. Indeed, one ob- 
jection which I should venture to take to 
the Motion of my hon. Friend, is, that 
he seems to give too high a sanction to 
those Estimates, as if they were pro- 
posals by which all future movement on 
behalf of the taxpaying community was 
to be absolutely arrested. The Esti- 
mates of last year were good Estimates 
at the time, and relatively to the cir- 
cumstances in which they were made; 
but they were greatly enlarged by the 
Vote of Credit taken towards the close 
of last year. That Vote, as my hon. 
Friend justly observed, had reference to 
the state of war then existing in Europe. 
We know that the preliminaries of peace 
have been signed, and an hon. Friend 
of mine is about to call upon us to 
undertake some discussion on the sub- 
ject of these preliminaries. I can only 
say that he will be a very sanguine man 
if he contends that because these pre- 
liminaries of peace were signed, or even 
at the moment when they were signed, 
the peace of Europe therefore is to be 
considered without a cloud. It would 
even be, I think, a sanguine expression, 
in the actual circumstances of the time 
to say that things have gone back to the 
condition in which they were 12 months 
ago. We must still hope that affairs 
wili take a favourable turn; but I think 
any Ministry would be an over-sanguine 
Ministry which should venture at this 
moment to submit to the House of Com- 
mons Estimates framed entirely on the 
supposition that the exigencies which 
arose last year had wholly passed by, 
and that we could consider Europe as 
having returned to a state of solid peace 
and settlement. Therefore, as far as 
regards one of the two causes out of 
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which this augmentation has arisen, we 
could not adopt the proposition of my 
hon. Friend. At the same time, it ig 
obvious—and there will be no difficulty 
in making the admission to him—that, 
although it is our duty at the commence. 
ment of the year to ask on every point 
for the confidence and enlightened judg. 
ment of the House of Commons, what 
we think an adequate and sufficient 
supply for the whole service of the year, 
upon what I may call safe suppositions 
and calculations, yet every improvement 
that is made in the condition of affairs 
abroad may undoubtedly tend to modify 
the situation; and my hon. Friend may 
rely upon it that if we witness such an 
improvement in the course of the year, we 
shall not be slow to allow it such influ. 
ence as it may fairly exercise on such ex- 
penditure of the public money inregard to 
military or any other Estimates, because 
the responsibility of the Government does 
not terminate as soon as it has obtained 
the vote of the House of Commons, it 
being still their duty to expend the 
money in such a manner as the circum- 
stances of the time seem undeniably to 
demand. Then comes the other cause 
out of which the changes in the Esti- 
mates have grown—namely, the ten- 
dency to alterations of our military 
system. And here I may observe that 
there is one tendency to augmented mi- 
litary expenditure of which my hon. 
Friend complains—namely, the adoption 
of all the changes which are necessary 
to give to the military service such a 
character as may enable us to reckon 
upon bringing into it by voluntary means 
a class of men, whether as officers or 
soldiers, whom it is desirable for the 
country to have. My hon. Friend ought 
to bear in mind that we cannot extend 
even the Militia and Volunteers to a 
very considerable degree without pro- 
ducing an upward movement in the Mi- 
litary Estimates. I will endeavour to 
place before the House a sort of analysis 
of the increase in our Estimates, which 
analysis shall be very simple in its cha- 
racter, exhibiting to the House our good 
faith and sincerity, and showing that 
the present Estimates belong to a period 
of transition, and do not indicate the fu- 
ture scale of the military expenditure of 
the country. If, then, I take the whole 
augmentation in the Estimates over those 
of last year it is, I believe, £2,886,000 ; 
but of that sum more than one-third, 
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or about £1,050,000, arises out of the in- 
erease of the Army by 20,000 regulars 
and between 4,000 and 5,000 horses. 
Now, I ask, is it desirable that we should 

art with that increase? We have 
thought not. But I am not about to 
argue the question on the present oc- 
casion. We come here not simply on a 
question of the political exigencies of 
the moment; but, at the same time, 
there is not a doubt that the maintenance 
of this increase greatly enlarges the 
means possessed by my right hon. Friend 
near me of carrying on with despatch the 
process of the formation of an efficient 
reserve ; and independently of questions 
of danger, independently of questions 
connected with any risk or necessity for 
action, which I trust we are justified in 
considering as exceedingly remote, we 
do think the mind and judgment of the 
country is set upon carrying forward 
with rapidity of execution the plan which 
has been formed for the efficient intro- 
duction of the system of short service— 
a system that has been highly, but not 
too highly, eulogized by my hon. Friend 
—and for the formation of those Army 
Reserves which we must hereafter look 
to as a means both of safety and of eco- 
nomy. Therefore, I point to this aug- 
mentation with a specific purpose, apart 
from the necessity existing at this mo- 
ment, and as an augmentation justifying, 
as far as it goes, the description I have 
ventured to give of those Estimates as 
transition estimates. The next augmen- 
tation is that of more than £500,000 in 
respect of the auxiliary forces, and this 
added to the augmentation from the re- 
gulars forms somewhat more than one- 
half of the whole increase. With re- 
spect to this, I will only say it is a kind 
of force which is more than any other 
under the control of the House of Com- 
mons, and, as far as I can read the signs 
of public opinion and can judge of the 
manifestations made in this House, it 
appears to me that, under the head of 
Auxiliary Forces, there is anything but 
a disposition to contract the proposal of 
Her Majesty’s Government. I now come 
to the charges in respect of stores and 
works, amounting together to about 
£1,300,000, and I will show my hon. 
Friend how the great bulk of the items 
respecting these stores are made up. 
There is about £158,000 to complete the 
reserves of armaments for the Navy ; and 
this is an expense which I believe may 
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be called, strictly, an occasional expense 
—that iseto say, it is for the purpose not 
of maintaining but of completing the re- 
serves. When the reserves are brought 
up to the point which will be secured by 
these figures you will have no expendi- 
ture to meet except what lies wholly 
outside them—namely, the necessary ex- 
pense of their maintenancey extension, 
and increase. Next I come ‘to the item 
of £170,000 for the purpose of arming 
the fortifications which, as my hon. 
Friend says, Lord Palmerston induced 
the House to agree to. And here I 
must say one word with respect to the 
share Lord Palmerston had in inducing 
the House of Commons to agree to the 
erection of these fortifications. Itis per- 
fectly true that Lord Palmerston was 
most friendly to the plan, and attached 
to it a very high value—perhaps a higher 
value than many others may have been 
disposed to assign to it—but it is far 
from true that the House of Commons 
wanted any inducing at all at that period 
in order to agree to the fortifications, for 
I will recall to the knowledge of my hon. 
Friend and of the House that when 
Lord Palmerston came into office in the 
summer of 1859, and it was thought 
prudent by his Government to have the 
whole subject investigated by a Com- 
mission in order to ascertain how far it 
was necessary or desirable to adopt plans 
for fortifying our arsenals, or any por- 
tion of the coast, so impatient was the 
House of Commons of that resolution of 
the Government, because it delayed the 
adoption of the scheme, that a Motion 
was made in this House, and received 
the support of so formidable a minority 
as to compel the Government to go for- 
ward without the intermediate process of 
a Commission. However this-may be, I 
presume my hon. Friend thinks that as 
these fortifications have been erected we 
are right in proceeding to arm them. 
But that is also an expenditure of a tem- 
porary nature. I cannot, however, say 
that it will be altogether confined to the 
present year ; but within about four years 
this charge of £170,000 will altogether 
disappear. Then there is a sum of 
£43,000 to be taken for the purpose of 
re-modelling the siege train, which sum 
is entirely occasional, and belongs only 
to the present year. The next item is 
£169,000 for bringing up the arrear of 
carriages and projectiles, and here my 
hon. Friend will allow me to state what 
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that arrear consists in. It appears to 
have been a principle of military admi- 
nistration in this country that when it 
was thought necessary for the defence of 
the country to provide a certain number 
of guns, the carriages of the guns and 
the supply of ammunition should never 
be provided in the same year, but always 
in the year after. We have applied our 
minds as well as we could to this matter, 
and have come to the conclusion that it 
is not wise to have guns without any 
carriages and without any ammunition. 
This sum of £170,000 is therefore to 
make up what has really been a per- 
manent arrear, and it is a sum which 
cannot possibly re-appear. There are 
other items connected with equipments 
and camps of instruction, which are in 
the same manner connected with the 
completion of our system. In the first 
place, there is a sum of £276,000 for 
small arms. This is in consequence of 


the necessity of arming the Volunteers 
and introducing the Martini-Henry rifles 
into the Regular Army. We expect that 
if the Snider rifle is not wholly rejected 
as far as regards the Reserve Forces, the 
process of arming the soldiers with the 


Martini-Henry will be terminated in the 
course of three years. That is the state- 
ment of the Government as to one mil- 
lion of the money which we look upon as 
being connected with causes of expendi- 
ture that will not in an ordinary state of 
things recur. We have been called upon 
to maintain our military system and to 
carry it on from year to year and to 
bring it up to that state in which the 
country thinks it ought to be. Un- 
doubtedly, we must not be too sanguine 
with regard to each and all of these heads 
that extra expenditure will not be neces- 
sary ; but some of them evidently carry 
upon their own face their temporary and 
occasional character, and so far as we are 
able to judge, the placing of a million 
of money to meet the various heads 
coming under the description of stores 
may be considered as not belonging to the 
permanent expenditure of the country. 
Well, there only remains the sum of 
£288,000 under the head of works, to 
account for the remainder of the differ- 
ence between the two sets of Estimates. 
Of this sum £100,000 is for the expen- 
diture upon a torpedo cable, which is 
connected with the introduction of a new 
system, which will not require to be re- 
peated. The other works are works for 
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Malta, Dover, and Harwich, on which 
£100,000 is to be expended, and with 
the particulars of which expenditure [ 
need not trouble the House. After all, 
though I have given this information in 
order to fasten upon the Government a 
certain responsibility, and to enable my 
hon. Friend, if the prospects I have held 
out be not fulfilled, to charge us in after 
years, yet I know very well that none of 
these statements can carry absolute con- 
viction. But I look to the indulgence of 
the House to judge of our future inten- 
tions by our past performances, and I 
ask them confidently to believe that, 
which on my own part, and on that of 
my Colleagues, I can confidently assert, 
that while we shall never be backward 
to do what we did last year—that is, to 
call upon Parliament to supply us with 
the means that we may think the honour 
of the country requires, yet, apart from 
those special exigencies that occur from 
time to time, my hon. Friend need not 
in the slightest degree apprehend that 
the temper of our minds has undergone 
any, the smallest, change, that we are 
more disposed than we have heretofore 
shown ourselves to encourage unneces- 
sary alarm, that we are less sensible of 
the duty and the value of endeavouring 
to retrench public expenditure, or that 
we are less disposed, and, so far as de- 
pends upon us, less determined to apply 
that principle, according to the varying 
exigencies of the time, with a firm and 
steady hand during the period, whether 
it be long or short, that we may have 
the honour to administer the affairs of 
the country. 

Mr. DIXON thought that they should 
have had from the Prime Minister at 
least some intimation that the wishes so 
ably expressed by his hon. Friend would 
meet with greater consideration from the 
Government. He had been requested 
by his constituents to’ express their opi- 
nion on this subject to the House, and 
after the speech of the Prime Minister 
he felt that it was all the more incum- 
bent that he should do so. Birmingham, 
of all the constituencies, might be sup- 
posed to have the greatest personal and 
pecuniary interest in a state of warfare, 
and in the increase of the means of war, 
and yet they took the opportunity at 
every public meeting, held at Birming- 
ham, to declare themselves opposed to 
the increase of our armaments, and in 
favour of the maintenance of peace. On 
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three separate occasions during the late 
Recess, while the war was carried on 
with vigour, the public voice of the 

ple of Birmingham was utterly op- 
posed to war. A town’s meeting had 
also been held to protest against an 
increase of these Estimates. He believed 
Her Majesty’s Government, in the forma- 
tion of the Estimates, had acted upon 
the erroneous impression that there was 
a general demand for an increase of our 
armaments. There was, however, a 
feeling in the great constituencies that 
if ever there was a Government that 
would preserve at a low level the mili- 
tary expenditure of the country, it was 
the present Government ; but the confi- 
dence of the people had been entirely 
shaken by these Estimates, and the 
Government would find that it had mis- 
interpreted the feeling of the great 
body of the nation, and that a consider- 
able portion of the popularity they had 
hitherto enjoyed would be withdrawn, 
in consequence of this easy adoption of 
what had been heretofore called the 
olicy of the Opposition. The Prime 
inister had said that we ought to be 
in a state of greater preparation for a 


possible war; but, so far as he (Mr. 
Dixon) knew the opinions of the people 
of England, they believed that at no 
period of our history was England in a 
condition when she might less apprehend 
being engaged in war than at the pre- 


sent moment. They were desirous that 
our Army should be re-organized ; that 
our military defences should be made 
more perfect; but they were also con- 
vinced it could be done without any 
increase in the Estimates for the year. 
So far as he knew, on no point had any 
attempt been made this year to reduce 
the great expenditure under which we 
were suffering. The proper course for 
the Government would have been to 
say—‘‘ We think certain improvements 
ought to be made, which will cost a 
certain sum—we ask the House to give 
it. At the same time, we believe there 
are certain items which we can do with- 
out, and we propose to strike them out 
from the Estimates.” Certain intima- 
tions had, it is true, been given by the 
Government, which were received by the 
House with some degree of satisfaction ; 
but these intimations were not made 
with that distinctness which was desir- 
able. When his hon. Friend the Member 
for the Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) 
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brought forward his proposition the other 
night to discontinue the appointment of 
honorary colonels, a proposal in the 
principle of which the Secretary of State 
for War said he agreed, and avowed 
his conviction that certain alterations 
ought to be made; yet the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Droitwich (Sir 
John Pakington) characterized it as a 
‘‘ presumption” on the part of his hon. 
Friend to come forward and point out 
special methods of reform. Well, if it 
were a ‘‘ presumption”’ in independent 
Members to make any proposals, all 
that was open for them to do was. to 
come forward and say—‘‘ We desire 
that there shall be no increased Esti- 
mates ; we maintain that further saving 
might be made, but we decline to say in 
what way.” He (Mr. Dixon) was con- 
vinced that a saving might have been 
effected, and he was confident that the 
people would not be satisfied with the 
statement which the Prime Minister had 
that night made. Hewas assured that the 
great constituencies, which had hitherto 
supported Her Majesty’s Government, 
would be impressed by that statement 
with the simple notion, which the best 
speeches and the ablest arguments would 
not be able to drive out of their heads, 
that the Government, which they had 
mainly created and supported, and which 
they considered were pledged to economy, 
had failed to carry out those reforms to 
which they had pledged themselves. 
These large constituencies did not be- 
lieve in the probability of any invasion 
from abroad, or in the necessity of any 
interference with the quarrels of any 
nation in the world, and they would say 
that Her Majesty’s Government had 
played into the hands of the very men 
whom they had always strongly opposed. 
This Government, created and supported 
by a large majority throughout the coun- 
try, had given heed to the representa- 
tions of the Opposition and to certain 
metropolitan newspapers which did not 
represent the feelings of the people. 
They had given way to a difficulty which 
everybody knew existed, and which had 
been caused by those who surrounded 
the Minister of War and the Govern- 
ment; and, instead of doing the work 
they were sent to perform, they had 
yielded to those who regularly and con- 
sistently opposed these reforms; and to 
that extent the Government had forfeited 
their hold upon the great popular con- 
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stituencies. He did not mean to say 
that the majority which had hitherto so 
loyally supported Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would dwindle away, because it 
was in that House, and could not there- 
fore, for the present at least, do so; but 
it would be a source of weakness for the 
Government to reckon upon the support 
of the Opposition, as they had done upon 
some recent occasions, to carry their 
measures. After certain important Divi- 
sions lately, it was found that the majo- 
rity of the supporters of the Government 
had gone into the Opposition Lobby. 
This was likely to be repeated if the 
present policy was continued, and strong 
as Her Majesty’s Government was, and 
entitled as it was, in many respects, to 
the faithful adherence of all the Mem- 
bers below the Gangway, yet it was a 
dangerous game for the Government to 
play, and one which they would probably 
have reason to regret ; and independent 
Members, whilst they opposed them, 
would oppose them with much unwill- 
ingness and sorrow. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT said, he con- 
curred in what had been said by the 
hon. Member who had just addressed 
the House, that a defence of some kind 
or other might always be set up in favour 
of an extravagant expenditure of money, 
and that the arguments of the Prime 
Minister in support of this increased ex- 
penditure had not been satisfactory to 
hon. Members below the Gangway. The 
Government had been taunted from time 
to time during the Session with revert- 
ing to a scale of expenditure which a 
little while ago they very much con- 
demned, and those taunts were not wholly 
without justification. What was the 
origin and what the history of the present 
Government ? They went to the last 
General Election with two great ques- 
tions before the country, one undoubt- 
edly the more prominent—the question 
of the Irish Church; but there was an- 
other scarcely second in importance— 
the question of national expenditure. 
The Gentlemen who then aspired to 
govern the country, and especially the 
Prime Minister, made powerful speeches 
in various parts of the country, condemn- 
ing the extravagance of the men who 
were then in office. They obtained a 
great majority at the elections, came into 
office, and spent two laborious years in 
reducing expenditure. They took great 
credit for the task, and to that credit 
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they were fully entitled. . But now the 

House was asked by the Government, 
at a single stroke as it were, to vote 
away almost as many millions as it took 
them two years to save. The only con. 
clusive reason that the Prime Minister 
had given for it the House probably 
would think was the present state of 
Europe. There were not many hon. 
Members on that (the Opposition) side 
at present; but when the Government 
which they supported was in office, the 
peace of Europe was in a much more 
dangerous state than it was now, for 
then France and Prussia were on the 
very point of war on account of Luxem- 
burg. But now the passions of those 
two Powers were exhausted, the contest 
was decided, and there was no danger 
from that quarter. There had existed 
difficulties with America; but those he 
hoped had been settled, and he must be 
a madman who believed there was the 
slightest probability of their being en- 
gaged in war with that country, which 
now had neither Army nor Navy. The 
Eastern question, which had troubled 
them of late, was now settled ; but if it 
had not been, he undertook to say that 
it would have required a stronger Go- 
vernment than the present to have 
dragged this country into another Ori- 
mean War, and he did not believe that 
any Member of the Government really 
believed that it was necessary to spend 
this year a larger sum upon our Army 
than was spent the beginaing of last 
Session, and yet they were asked to add 
from 20 to 25 per cent on the £13,000,000 
then spent. There was not a military 
Power in Europe that had ever spent so 
much. If the House had sufficient wis- 
dom and patriotism to say that that large 
sum should not be increased, but re- 
duced, the Treasury Bench would have 
a better opinion of it, and every one of 
them would go home with the feeling 
that the country was in a state of secu- 
rity. According to his view, the higher 
the character and the greater the ability 
of a Government the less was it neces- 
sary to spend large sums to have bloated 
armaments. An able Government seldom 
got a country into a difficulty, and when 
it did it had sufficient ability and moral 
resources to get it out of it, instead of 
resorting to that barbarous and criminal 
practice of war. They had such a Go- 
vernment, and their treatment of foreign 
questions had met with the sanction of 
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the House. The country never had 
greater confidence in a Government in 
the management of foreign affairs than 
the present; but if it should happen, 
which he hoped not, that the party op- 
posite should again come into power, it 
was only fair to them to say that he 
should probably have as much confi- 
dence in their management of foreign 
affairs as he had in the present Govern- 
ment, and that confidence rose from the 
fact that he found on looking back to 
the official history of the party opposite 
that they had been as prudent in the 
treatment of foreign affairs as the Go- 
vernment of the party to which he be- 
longed. He wanted a better reason than 
any that had yet been given why this 
increased expenditure was required— 
why £13,000,000 could not provide the 
country with an efficient defensive Army. 
Nobody outside the House had asked 
for this increased expenditure, though 
some newspapers had asked for it, but 
there had been no public meetings and 
no Petitions in favour of it. Amongst 
the numerous reasons that had influ- 
enced the Government in departing from 
their policy of economy was this — that 
they had yielded to pressure from that 
class which benefited by taxation pain- 
fully wrung from the people. There 
was a class in this country that was 
powerful because it was organized in 
the pursuit of a common object, and 
who were unwilling to live by the ordi- 
nary productive operations of the people. 
That class was to be found in large num- 
bers in the London clubs, surging with 
clamour around the various Departments, 
and enjoying a powerful representation 
in both Houses of Parliament. To that 
class any Government, no matter to what 
party it belonged, found itself sooner or 
ater obliged to succumb. The barometer 
was not more sensitive to atmospheric 
changes than were those men of what 
was likely to occur on the Continent. 
The moment there was a panic, no mat- 
ter where, they set to work, in an elabo- 
rate and mysterious manner, to create 
one in this country, and it invariably 
addressed itself to the illogical and weak 
minds amongst them. There was scarcely 
a panic in this country, except when those 
who were likely to do harm were engaged 
in deadly strife, and were so absorbed 
as to be scarcely conscious of our exist- 
ence. They were told by that class— 
he would not say the war party, of which 
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they had heard so much out-of-doors— 
but by the party who wanted money 
that did not belong to them—that the 
country was liable to invasion, and 
sometimes that it was imminent. He 
would not say he had a contempt for 
those men—because probably it would be 
improper to feel contempt for any man— 
but he did entertain a feeling of wonder 
and pity for those who said that the in- 
vasion of this country was imminent. 
There had been no invasion of this 
country for 800 years; no hostile force 
had set foot upon these shores from 
across the sea during the whole of that 
period, although they had had powerful 
enemies, and had given provocation. 
During that period there was probably 
not an accessible country in the world 
they had not invaded; but the reasons, 
probably, why this country had not been 
invaded was the inherent difficulty and 
almost impossibility of the task. Ifthe 
task had been difficult in the past, was it 
likely to be less difficult in the future? 
They had ceased to give provocation to 
any Power to attack them, or to sup- 
ply any motive for warlike aggression 
against them. They owned no territory 
on the Continent, unless it was that un- 
fortunate rock at the mouth of the 
Mediterranean, which no Minister had 
been wise enough to relinquish to the 
country to which it belonged. We had 
no frontier to rectify, and were not in 
a position to cause suspicion in any 
quarter. Invasion in the future was 
therefore, he thought he was justified in 
saying, much less likely than it had 
been in the past. Had science too, he 
would ask, done nothing to add to the 
difficulties of dny such attempt? Could 
we not, owing to the action of the tele- 
graph and the railway, concentrate our 
forces in a few hours on any given point? 
It took us, according to Mr. Kinglake, 
five days to land 26,000 troops in the 
Crimea, without guns, and unopposed 
by an enemy. If it took a Power like 
England five days to do that with her 
vast fleet and her great resources, how 
could any enemy with which we would 
have to contend hope to effect a landing 
here in the face of the difficulties he 
would have to encounter? The fact was 
something like a craze took possession 
of men’s minds when they spoke of an 
invasion as at all probable. But thenif- 
the great expenditure in which we were 
about to embark was not required for 
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the purposes of defence it was only fair 
to assume that it was to be incurred in 
contemplation of the possibility of a 
foreign war. If that was the view taken, 
he must say it was contrary to the grow- 
ing sentiment of the country. There 
never was a time, he believed, when the 
principle of non-intervention was more 
generally and firmly held than at the 
present moment. There was in this 
country a peace party, to which he had 
the honour to belong, but not as his hon. 
Friend the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Henry Hoare) would say, ‘“‘ a peace-at- 
any-price party.’ It was a party grow- 
ing in influence and in numbers, and 
who believed that the British Govern- 
ment could do more for civilization and 
humanity by developing wealth at home 
and her vast Empire over the world than 
by becoming an engine of destruction in 
any country outside our territories, no 
matter where. But he should probably 
be told that the peace party entirely set 
aside national obligations; but he could 
assure the House they did not disregard 
the obligations which one nation might 
be supposed to lie under with regard to 
another, though they differed from many 
persons as to what those obligations 
were. The first and foremost interna- 
tional obligation devolving on any coun- 
try was to have within its own borders 
a justly governed and well instructed 
people, in order that it might not, by 
tumults at home or by false notions of 
honour and military glory abroad, be- 
come a nuisance to its neighbours and 
the world. He should no doubt be told 
there were treaties it was necessary to 
uphold, and they had had a good many 
lectures upon that subject already this 
Session. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli) told them something about the 
sanctity of treaties, and that unless that 
feeling were maintained society might 
as well dissolve into its elements. He 
did not exactly know what that meant ; 
but he believed that great wars, whether 
in defence of treaties or anything else, 
did more to resolve society into its 
elements than allowing treaties, from 
some cause or other, to become extin- 
guished. In this country a profound 
feeling had been produced by the way 
in which, during the last six or eight 
months, treaties had been disregarded 
in Europe; and the inference drawn was 
that, seeing how they were treated, these 
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— instruments ought no longer to 
e purchased by the sacrifice of tens of 
thousands of British lives. So far from 
wishing to maintain a selfish isolation, 
this country, since the principle of non- 
intervention had been taught and largely 
accepted by the people, and to a conside- 
rable extent practised by the Govern- 
ment, had been less isolated than ever it 
was before. The United States was not 
in the position of selfish isolation, be- 
cause she did not go marauding over 
every other country. It was as easy for 
her to send troops to Ireland or France 
as it was for England to send them’ to 
the Black Sea, and yet she abstained 
from doing so, and was respected, and 
her conduct had weight in the councils 
of the world. England—which was, per- 
haps, the only nation in the world that 
did so—opened her ports to the whole 
world—was the great asylum for op- 
pressed peoples. We raised contribu- 
tions to assist the unfortunate of other 
countries, and if our Government em- 
ployed its influence wherever it could to 
the advantage of others, and refused to 
carry slaughter into other lands—if that 
were called selfish isolation, he wished to 
God that other countries would follow our 
plan. If France, for instance, had done 
so 20 years ago it would have been a 
priceless blessing to her people and to 
Europe, and would have made her the 
admiration of this House, this country, 
and the world. It would not have been 
a proof of growing selfishness, but of 
growing knowledge and of a political 
development rarely seen. He did not 
want to see this country in a state of 
selfish isolation, or neglecting her na- 
tional obligations. There was one obli- 
gation he could have wished had been 
fulfilled by the Government. There was 
a desire over England that the Govern- 
ment would do something to bring about 
even a beginning of general disarma- 
ment. He was forced to say, however, 
that the position in which the Govern- 
ment had placed themselves rendered 
them merely incompetent to undertake 
any such service. Supposing Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers went to the foreign 
Powers with the suggestion the reply 
would undoubtedly be—‘‘ Instead of 
precept, give us a little example. You 
are an insular people. You have an 
unrivalled fleet, and a maritime supre- 
macy beyond question. Your policy is 
not one of aggression. You supply no 
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motive, thengfor attack orinvasion. Yet 
you are not content to spend £13,000,000 
on your Army; you are going to spend 
£16,000,000, and to arm from 400,000 to 
500,000 men.” At the present moment 
unfortunate France was in a position to 
consider afresh what she would do with 
regard to the extent and character of her 
armaments, yet here was the British 
Government inviting her into the dan- 
gerous path of military emulation. The 
House was asked at the end of last Ses- 
sion in what was called a panic—but 
which never spread beyond the House— 
to vote £2,000,000 ; and now they were 
called upon for a sum equal to nearly 
£3,000,000—thus making £5,000,000 in 
all in the course of a few months. Hon. 
Members opposite were in the habit of 
crying down and grumbling about local 
burdens. But here was a sum equal to 
one-fourth of the whole of the annual 
local burdens, and he should like to see 
how many of these hon. Gentlemen 
would take the opportunity of saving 
their constituents from additional taxa- 
tion. But this House was composed, for 
the most part, of rich men. It was easy 
for them to vote away millions of public 
money, because rich men could pay in- 
creased taxes without sacrificing their 
comforts, or even trenching on their 
superfluities. Poor men, however, paid 
increased taxes, as the Prime Minister 
recognized in his famous Budget speech 
of 1868, not alone out of the comforts of 
life, but from their very necessities. He 
(Mr. Bright) had a theory that the 
Government were pursuing this course 
not because they had not the knowledge 
to do right, but because they had not the 
courage. The Government had no busi- 
ness to talk of panics; they should 
rather lead the House in the right path. 
There were scores of weak brethren in 
that House who would be set right, and 
could be kept right, by the Government 
at any time ; and there were scores and 
hundreds who would go wrong on the 
subject of expenditure if the Govern- 
ment only led them wrong. A great 
deal was spent in this country; he was 
speaking of it from the point of view of 
those who had very little to give. The 
whole taxation was equal to £15 a-year 
for each of the six millions of families 
in the United Kingdom; and he had 
seen it stated that every man, woman, 
and child who worked for a living worked 
one hour per day, not to satisfy the or- 
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dinary demands of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but those made for past and 
present warlike preparations. ‘The pro- 
position of the Government was to press 
more heavily upon those toiling masses. 
Now, those competent to form an opinion 
declared that a desire for Republican 
institutions was growing up in this coun- 
try, and The Times to-day reported a 
statement that people believed the pre- 
sent vast and dangerous expenditure 
was inseparable from monarchical and 
aristocratic institutions. This was a 
growing feeling, and, if so, it became a 
source of danger to those who wished 
to continue as they were. For himself, 
he was anxious to live under existing 
institutions so long as we had power to 
modify them according to the wants of 
the times; and he wished that, in the 
interest of those institutions, the Govern- 
ment would cultivate greater respect for 
the uncertain incomes and precarious 
earnings of perhaps the most laborious 
people on earth. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, that if ever 
there existed an occasion for regret on 
account of a personal cause, the occu- 
pants of these Benches had much reason 
to regret the absence of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Bright), of his eloquent 
tongue, his clear head, and his warm 
heart. Had he continued on the Treasury 
Bench such Estimates as they now had 
to consider would not, in all probability, 
have been laid before the House. How- 
ever, some compensation for that right 
hon. Member’s absence was derived 
from the speech of the hon. Member for 
Manchester, who had amply justified the 
name he bore by the observations he had 
just offered tothe House. He considered 
that the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government was 
much to be regretted. It was not ajus- 
tifying, but merely an excusing speech. 
Anyone who knew the ability of the 
right hon. Gentleman was well aware 
that no man could put before the House 
more plausible grounds for any propo- 
sition than the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government. It was 
at once weak and unworthy of him to 
stoop so low as to justify the Estimates 
before the House by a comparison with 
the Estimates of the right hon. Gentle- 
man sitting on the Opposition side of the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman the 
First Minister of the Crown complained 
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that the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella) had not made out his case; 
but his case was simply this—that the 
country was not prepared to expend 
£16,000,000 a-year on the Army, and it 
was for the Government to provide an 
efficient Army for the sum which his hon. 
Friend had indicated. A moressuicidal 
course had never been taken than that 
which was now adopted by the Govern- 
ment. The justification of the Resolution 
of his hon. Friend lay, first of all, on the 
face of the Estimates; secondly, in the 
feeble defence of theright hon. Gentleman 
himself; and, thirdly, on the wish of the 
country in reference to the Estimates. 
There was to be an addition of about 
£1,000,000 to increase the standing 
Army. That proposal carried, on the 
face of it, its own condemnation. If there 
was no need for such an increase last 
year there could be no justification for it 
now. We had for years lived in appre- 
hension of France; there was no ground 
for apprehension now. The ‘right hon. 
Gentleman said that peace preliminaries 
had been signed but not ratified. Did 
anyone believe in the possibility of the 
resumption of war between Prussia and 
France? Those countries were so ex- 
hausted, and the craving for peace was 
so universal in both, that we were never 
more secure against European disturb- 
ance than at the present moment. 
These Estimates condemned the previous 
policy of the Government; for, if we 
wanted those increased armaments now 
when those two Powers were utterly pro- 
strate, it was much more necessary when 
the struggle was going on, and when we 
might have been called upon to inter- 
fere. The right hon. Gentleman said— 
‘Give us the money, and if peace settles 
over Europe, and the moneyis not needed, 
it will not be spent.”’ But had not the 
state of Europe improved most materi- 
ally since these Estimates were framed ? 
They were framed in December or 
January, when Prussia and France were 
engaged in deadly strife. The improve- 
ment which the right hon. Gentleman 
desiderated had already set in, and yet 
the Estimates were undiminished as if 
the European struggle were still at its 
crisis. But it was said they had foreign 
treaties to uphold. It was high time to 
learn that our safety lay in abstention 
from European obligations. We ought 
to awake to the fact that treaties were 
devices by which the designing and un- 
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scrupulous might overreach the honest 
and conscientious, and were found by 
experience to be utterly worthless when 
the interest or ambition of those who 
promoted them rendered it convenient 
to set them aside. He trusted that 
the time would never come when an 
English soldier in arms would again ap- 
pear on the Continent of Europe. In the 
interests of peace, in the interests of 
progress, and in the interests of an ad- 
vancing industry, he regretted that the 
Government had not acceded to the sug- 
gestions which had been put before them 
for the last fortnight to revise and re- 
duce their Estimates. 

Mr. HOLMS, looking at the events 
which had occurred since the battle of 
Sadowa, thought they ought to put their 
house in order as thoroughly and as 
quickly as they could. Whatever criti- 
cisms were made in that House he was 
convinced criticisms would also be made 
by the nations of Europe, and they 
would not be slow to discover any weak 
point which might be left in our system 
of defence. France had been over- 
whelmed with disasters arising very 
much from too great self-complacency at 
her position, a blind confidence in cer- 
tain parties, and the want of men to 
speak out frankly the truth in regard to 
the country. Now, he intended to speak 
out frankly on this subject; and he 
must begin by stating that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for War 
had received but scant justice for the 
course he had taken even before the 
war began. The right hon. Gentleman 
was treading in the right path both as 
regarded short enlistments, the abolition 
of purchase, and the mode in which he 
dealt with our colonial forces; and he 
was glad to find that the right hon. 
Gentleman had, for the first time in 
the history of this office, placed the 
Estimates on the Table in a business- 
like form. He agreed in the policy of 
the Government with respect to the abo- 
lition of purchase, and wished to state 
why he should give his vote in favour 
of that object, which was to obtain pro- 
fessional men instead of amateurs. With 
that view every inducement should be 
offered to the present officers to retire as 
fast as possible; for unwilling servants 
were always an incumbrance. He be- 
lieved the country would be willing to 
sanction the outlay if they felt quite 
sure that the purcliase system would 
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cease, and he had no doubt that this 
would be effectually secured by the Bill 
now before the House, in which seniority 
was tempered with selection. As re- 
garded the non-purchase regiments in 
India, he had been informed that al- 
though purchase did not exist there, yet 
that a purse was usually made up to 
induce the major to retire. This, of 
course, would cease when it was known 
that the authorities had the power of 
selecting a major for the vacant place 
from another regiment. Unfortunately, 
the Government had not given us any 
idea of what would be the cost in the 
future of promotion and retirement after 
urchase had been got rid of. There 
had been many guesses; but there ex- 
isted data of a very simple kind. The 
Committee appointed to inquire into the 
promotion and retirement of officers of 
the Ordnance Corps found that they 
were in a healthy state at the time of 
the inquiry. For five years the annual 
sum voted was £42,400, which main- 
tained that force of 787 officers in a sa- 
tisfactory condition. The officers of the 
Line on full-pay amounted to 6,327, and 
on half-pay to 1,097. On the same cal- 
culation that number of officers would 
require £398,000, from which must be 
deducted £65,500 now paid, leaving a 
sum of £332,500 required for retirement. 
He was in favour of our having greater 
military strength than we had now, and 
also in favour of a diminished expendi- 
ture; and he did not understand the 
Secretary of State this year simply say- 
ing in the old fashion—‘‘If you give 
me so much money I will give you so 
many men.’ The people of the country 
had expected to learn from the right 
hon. Gentleman how it was that in the 
past, with expenditure so enormous, we 
ad gained so little efficiency, and they 
were disappointed. If the right hon. 
Gentleman had asked for money to be 
invested as capital the people would 
have understood that; but he did no- 
thing of the kind. We wanted arma- 
ments that would be readily expanded, 
and which, when expanded, would be 
homogeneous, and we wanted them in 
two parts—one to be a Reserve, which 
would be equal man for man to the 
standing Army, which would be equally 
equipped, organized, and officered, 
which would be more numerous, and 
which would include all the branches of 
the Army—artillery, cavalry, and in- 
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fantry. The plan of the Government 
wanted the first necessary element of 
simplicity. Our present system was 
complex enough, and it was proposed to 
introduce one that would be more so. 
It was proposed that men should be en- 
listed into the Army and the Reserves 
for several different terms—namely, for 
the Artillery, Engineers, and Cavalry, 
one-fourth for 21 years with the colours, 
and three-fourths eight years with the 
colours, and four with the Reserve ; for 
the Foot Guards and Infantry, one- 
fourth 21 years with the colours, part 
six years with the colours and six 
with the Reserve, and part three years 
with the colours and nine with the Re- 
serve, and he expressed the opinion 
that any man could more easily under- 
stand the way in which: soldiers were 
raised in Prussia or in Switzerland. 
The right hon. Gentleman had not fa- 
voured the House with any idea as to 
probable reductions of expense in fu- 
ture, except as regarded certain charges 
for guns in forts and for small arms. 
By the Government system they were to 
have in four years a Reserve of only 
13,000 men, and nothing but a continu- 
ance of the large Estimates that they 
had hitherto had. The Government 
proposed to enlist the artillery for an 
average period of 11 years 3 months; 
and therefore the artillery could not 
pass through the Reserve at the same 
time as the infantry, who were to be 
enlisted for a shorter period. He held 
that the artillery should not be called 
on to serve for more than three years. 
Everybody must admit that in the late 
war the Prussian artillery did their 
work well; and surely we could get as 
good artillerists in three years as the 
Prussians could. By the plan of ‘the 
Government the men were to remain in 
the Reserve for 13 years, and there was 
to be entailed upon the country for pen- 
sions £862,000 a-year. This he thought 
monstrous, his opinion being that there 
should be no pensions at all connected 
with the Reserve force. He would ask 
whether it was not possible to raise a 
Reserve force quickly, and by that 
means reduce the present expenditure ? 
There were various modes of bringing 
about such a result. In the first place, 
all the married men who were not non- 
commissioned officers might be invited 
to go into the Reserve; all the men 
over 30 years of age might follow them, 
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and others should be induced to pass on 
in the same way, so as to make room 
for the new men who came forward. 
This rapid formation of a Reserve was 
the turning-point in the re-organization 
of our Army, and in this respect we 
might with advantage take a leaf out 
of the Prussian book. The largest pos- 
sible number of men should be passed 
through the Army into a Reserve during 
the next few years, and there would be 
no difficulty in supplying their places 
with new and younger men if a proper 
recruiting system were adopted. Upon 
what should the country rely with con- 
fidence in case of war? Not on the 
Volunteers, nor on the Militia, but on 
the Reserve Force No. 1, which was 
established by the right hon. Member 
for Droitwich (Sir John Pakington). 
By means of short enlistment, and a sys- 
tem of rapidly passing into the Reserve, 
this country might have a force of 
100,000 men, and effect a saving of 
£15,000,000, while a large sum would 
also be saved to the nation owing to 
there being no necessity to withdraw 
from labour a large number of men. 
What the country might reasonably ex- 
pect, and ought to receive, was to have 
an Army of that strength at a cost of 
not more than £10,000,000 per annum. 
Due efforts had not hitherto been made 
to enlist men of good character, and he 
demurred to the statement that we readily 
obtained recruits, because of the 20,000 
men voted last August only 13,000 had 
been enlisted up to the 1st of February. 
‘Fhe depots should be made more com- 
fortable, and the barrack accommodation 
improved, by a smaller number of men 
being placed in them. The House 
seemed to count too much on the apathy 
of the people about this subject; but if 
the nation saw resistance on the part of 
the Government to such just reforms as 
the extinction of honorary colonelcies, 
their feeling would be changed. He 
was convinced that real economy in 
military matters would be impossible 
until they had a better system of admi- 
nistration at the War Office. The Fi- 
nance and Supply Departments were 
amply sufficient to occupy the attention 
of one man, and they ought to be sepa- 
rated from the Ordnance Department, 
so ably conducted by the right hon. and 
gallant Member for Ripon (Sir Henry 
Storks). It was also high time that 
there should be an independent audit at 
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the War Office. He would not further 
occupy the attention of the House beyond ° 
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expressing his regret that the Govern- 
ment had not been able to give a little 
more clearness to their view of the time 
when a reduction of the present high 
Estimates would be possible. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD repudiated the 
charge brought by the hon. Member for 
Manchester (Mr. Jacob Bright), and de- 
nied that the class who were connected 
with clubs-— by which he meant the 
landed interest of the country — were 
either the promoters of war or in any 
way encouraged it. If the mercantile 
interest created the wealth of the coun- 
try, the insurance upon that wealth had 
to be paid out of the taxes upon property, 
as well as by the revenue derived from 
the trading portion of the community. 
He did not wish to institute any inju- 
rious comparison with the mercantile in- 
terest; but he must say that it was much 
more calculated in the ordinary course 
of things to bring the country into com- 
plications with foreign nations than was 
the landed interest. For instance, the 
importation of munitions of war was a 
purely commereial undertaking ; but it 
had, on several occasions, given rise to 
angry feelings on the part of one or 
other of the belligerents. How had the 
agricultural interest been concerned in 
the quarrels with China or Abyssinia? 
The truth was that the charge broke 
down at the first investigation There 
was one other point that he wished to 
refer to. An hon. Member (Mr. Jacob 
Bright) had asserted that for 800 years 
no foreign foe had landed in this country. 
That was hardly historically accurate, 
because they had all read of the Dutch 
fleet that, within a much more recent 
period, had burnt the shipping in the 
Thames; and he himself had the honour 
to represent a county where a foreign foe 


had actually landed. But he would also - 


point out that the absence of the enemy 
from our shores was the strongest pos- 
sible argument in favour of that system 
of defence which had kept them at bay, 
and to adopt the opposite line of reason- 
ing was to imitate the example of those 
foolish persons who considered it a waste 
of money to pay for the police because 
their houses had never been robbed. It 
was generally understood when the la- 
mentable accident occurred at Birming- 
ham that the cartridges that exploded 
were not intended for a pacific purpose 
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in England, but for exportation to a 
foreign belligerent. 

Mz. CARDWELL: I shall only occupy 
the attention of the House for a very 
short time in making a few remarks upon 
the question under discussion, which the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government has so fully stated that, 
were it not for respecttothe hon. Members 
who have taken part in this discussion, 
I should scarcely have thought it neces- 
sary for me to rise on this occasion, more 
especially as I believe it is understood 
that the debate is to come to a conclusion 
at no very long interval of time. Some 
hon. Members have expressed their sur- 
prise, having regard to the Estimates we 
have introduced into this House in 
former years, that we are not able to 
agree to this Motion. I hope it will be 
recollected that the Estimates of last 
year were a very great reduction upon 
the Estimates of former years. The ex- 
penditure of the year 1869-70 upon the 
Army was the smallest of any year since 
the Crimean War—that of 1870, that as 
originally proposed, was smaller than 
that which had been proposed for many 
years, and I do not think it is reasonable, 
when we consider what were the circum- 
stances under which we had to prepare 
the Estimates for the present year, that 
it could be expected that we could keep 
them as low as those of the year 1870-1. 
Indeed, somehon. Membershave admitted 
that to be the case ; but there are others 
who assert that this increase in the Esti- 
mates is owing tothe fact that the Govern- 
ment has weakly yielded to the influence 
of panic. I maintain that we have never 
yielded to the influences of panic, and 
that in preparing the Estimates we have 
been guided by the necessities of the 
case alone. It has been said that we 
have yielded to influences, not from 
within, but to those outside the House 
of Commons. But what are the real 
facts of the case? Let me first deal 
with the point of the addition of the 
20,000 men to the Army. That addition 
has been sanctioned by the voice of the 
House of Commons in a Division in 
which there were only 5 dissentients. If 
there is one thing that this House has 
desired, it is that there should be an in- 
crease in our auxiliary forces — the 
Militia, which I am sure the House has 
been desirous should be increased, and 
the Volunteers, for whom many hon. 
Members of the most economical views 
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have said, in the course of this debate, 
we have not done enough. Therefore, as 
regards the increase of 20,000 to the 
Regular Forces, and the increase in the 
Militia and the Volunteers, I think I may 
safely plead the sanction of the House 
of Commons. In regard to another 
point—the forts—no one can deny that in 
a peculiar degree, they are the work of 
the House of Commons; but when they 
were ordered to be built it was surely 
intended that at the proper time guns 
should be placed in them; and any Mi- 
nister would have been inexcusable who 
had failed to provide for that expense as 
soon as the right moment had arrived. 
The House has also taken a great inte- 
rest in the subject of torpedoes, as offer- 
ing us a remarkable defensive weapon 
and after the observations that have been 
made in this House respecting these in- 
struments of war, it was impossible for 
us to submit Estimates which made no 
provisions for supplying the country with 
a sufficiency of them. I trust, therefore, 
I have shown that in preparing the Es- 
timates for the present year Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had been influenced 
not by external opinions, but by the de- 
termination of the country, expressed by 
its representatives in this House and by 
their sense of duty. It has been said 
—‘‘ You might reduce the number of 
men you have taken for the. standing 
Army.” I do not intend to go into 
the question now, as we shall have an 
opportunity of discussing it when the 
Estimates shall be laid before you. I 
would, however, say to those who have 
raised this point that the only way in 
which their object can be accomplished 
is by means of short service and by pass- 
ing men rapidly through the Army into 
the Reserve. It is to short service that 
I, in common with the hon. Member who 
spoke last but one (Mr. Holms), look as 
the future means of securing for ug both 
efficiency and economy. But if we are 
to look forward to short service, are we 
to discharge men now in the service, or 
to stop recruiting? If we are to have 
voluntary service, and are to engage it, 
as we are now, for the first time, doing, 
without the bounty, we must be very 
eareful not to disturb the recruiting 
market and not to create, in that class 
from which we hope to obtain recruits, any 
feeling against joining the Army. or the 
Reserve, What we have done is this— 
we have directed the military authorities, 
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when the numbers of the regiments are 
full, or nearly so, as they are now, to 
offer admission to the Reserve to merito- 
rious and well-conducted men, who may 
be willing to enter that force as far as that 
can be done without doing mischief. 
These men will still be borne on the 
books of the regiments, so that it will 
not, perhaps, be necessary, looking at 
the state of Europe, to fill up their 
places in the regiments. But either to 
discharge men against their own inclina- 
tion, or to stop recruiting, would be at 
the present moment most pernicious. It 
is most important that our system should 
be elastic in order that we may not, by 
suddenly discharging men or stopping 
recruiting, lose the confidence of those 
from among whom we obtain our sol- 
diers. After what my right hon. Friend 
at the head of the Government has said 
in regard to the diminished expenditure, 
after the supply of guns for the fortresses 
shall have been completed, it is unneces- 
sary for me to say anything on that head. 
I will only add that I am as desirous of 
simplicity asmy hon. Friend(Mr. Holms), 
oras anyonein this House; but simplicity, 
in a complicated system like ours, it is 
absolutely impossible to obtain all at 
once. The Prussian system has been 
held up to us as an example which we 
ought to imitate. But it must be recol- 
lected that the Prussian system is backed 
by compulsory service ; whereas the very 
root of our system is voluntary service, 
and therefore, although there are some 
parts of the former system which we 
might do wisely to copy, yet it is impos- 
sible to argue from one system to the 
other on points where the analogy does 
not hold good. I believe that the pro- 
posals of the Government have com- 
mended themselves to the approval of 
the country, and I am sure that they will 
also be sanctioned by the House. I 
have only said these few words in reply 
to the observations that have fallen 
from hon. Members in the course of this 
debate on points which I thought it my 
duty to express my opinion. 

Masor General Sir PERCY HER- 
BERT: I rise, Sir, to express my 
astonishment and my regret that the 
right hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down has not thought proper to take 
any notice of the remarks made by the 
hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mun- 
della) in moving his Resolution. I had 
the good fortune to hear that hon. Mem- 
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ber’s very able speech, and I recollect 
that, among other things, he complained 
that bad men are kept in the Army, 
and kept there, too, by the Horse 
Guards, against the wish of the Secre- 
tary of State for War. Now, I appeal 
to the right hon. Gentleman, and, in- 
deed, to anybody who knows anything 
about the management of the War De- 
partment, or about the customs and 
rules which regulate the Army, whether 
the Commander-in-Chief has power to 
discharge a single man from the Army. 
That depends upon the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for War, 
who sends the instructions to discharge 
the men; and when such an attack is 
made upor the Commander-in-Chief, 
the right hon. Gentleman sits still in 
his place, or when he and the Prime 
Minister rise to address the House, 
neither of them offer one word in de- 
fence of the illustrious Duke at the head 
of the Army. That is, to my mind, an 
entire neglect of duty on the part of the 
Government. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] I do not 
say it was a personal attack, and no 
doubt the hon. Member (Mr. Mundella) 
fell into an error on that point in perfect 
good faith ; but I maintain that it ought 
to have been corrected by the Minister. 
Again, the hon. Member for Sheffield 
asserts that the clothing department for 
the Army is in the hands of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. How can it be said 
to be in the hands of the Cemmander- 
in-Chief? It might just as well be said 
to be in the hands of the Pope of Rome 
or of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I did not say that 
the clothing was in the hands of the 
Commander-in-Chief; but that the as- 
sent to changes in the dress of the Army 
was. 

Mayor Generat Sir PERCY HER- 
BERT: The assent certainly is so; but 
the ruling of the question is entirely in 
the hands of the Secretary of State. The 
Secretary of State may ask the assent of 
the Commander-in-Chief; but he is at 
liberty to act whether he gets that assent 
or not. But, as to the discharge of men 
of bad character, I know that officers 
commanding in the Army and the Horse 
Guards also have often been anxious to 
get rid of such men, but have been pre- 
vented from doing so by orders from the 
War Department. And why have they 
been thus prevented? Because as long 
as the bounty system existed, if a soldier 
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of bad character, but who had not had 
his person branded as such, was dis- 
charged, he might re-enlist in another 
regiment and obtain another bounty. 
There is no other reason, except the 
financial ones put forward by the Secre- 
tary for War, or contained in his order, 
that interferes with the discharge of bad 
men from the service; and there is 
nobody in the Army, from the colonel 
of a regiment to the Commander-in- 
Chief, who would not be only too glad 
to get rid of those men; and therefore, 
I repeat, it is too bad that Members of 
the Government should allow such state- 
ments to be made in this House unchal- 
lenged. The hon. Gentleman also stated 
that our police are better behaved than 
our soldiers. I would only ask him to 
iry soldiers at a guinea a-week, and see 
whether he would not get better behaved 
men. The hon. Gentleman compared 
our soldiers with the men in Continental 
armies; but he must recollect that in 
Prussia men are taken, as it were, by 
the ‘‘ scruff” of the neck for the Army, 
and when they are taken by force and 
by conscription, of course you may find 
men in the ranks of the Prussian Army 
who are just as well educated as any 
man in this House. But how is that to 
be done in this country by voluntary 
enlistment for 1s. 2d. per day? The 
hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Candlish) said this country is not in im- 
minent danger, and therefore the right 
hon. Gentleman should abandon his Ks- 
timates. Well, but if you wait till the 
country is in imminent danger there will 
not be time to raise your Army. The 
hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. Jacob 
Bright) said he belonged to the Peace 
party, and enlarged much upon that; 
yet he desired that the Government 
should attend to British interests all 
over the world. I do not, however, 
quite understand how British interests 
all over the world are to be attended to 
unless you have something more than 
mere moral force—unless, in fact, you 
have some physical means of enforcing 
what is due tothem. The hon. Member 
for Manchester said something disre- 
spectful of treaties, and also spoke about 
maintaining international obligations ; 
but he limited the international obliga- 
tions which he would have us maintain 
to the Quixotic proceeding of asking the 
Governments of Europe to disarm. I 
will refer only to one other remark of 
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the hon. Member for Sheffield. The 
hon. Gentleman said that among other 
things the Government have settled the 
Eastern Question. Now, I feel pretty 
sure that so far from settling they have 
only re-opened it. There is no doubt 
that what we went to war for was the 
closing of the Black Sea to the Russian 
fleet. Well, the Black Sea is now open 
again to that fleet; and, as far as the 
Conference is concerned, its result ap- 
pears to me to be this, that we have de- 
serted Turkey; that we have affronted 
France, by going into a Conference on 
the Black Sea Question when she was 
incapable of taking her rightful part in 
it; that we got a slap in the face from 
Russia, and that our Government in- 
vited the Plenipotentiaries of every Power 
in Europe to witness the insult offered 
to us. 

Mr. CARDWELL: I am indebted to 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman for re- 
minding me of what had entirely escaped 
me; but there is no doubt that the in- 
disposition to discharge bad men from 
the Army was entirely due to financial 
considerations, because it was feared that 
the men so discharged might obtain the 
bounty a second time. I had fully in- 
tended to say—and I am very glad to 
have this opportunity of saying — that 
having abolished the bounty, we have 
taken measures for expediting the re- 
moval of bad characters from the ser- 
vice. 

Sm HENRY HOARE said, as he 
sat below the Gangway on the Minis- 
terial side—the quarter from which the 
opposition to the present Estimates pro- 
ceeded—he wished to state his reasons 
for supporting what he believed to be 
the excellent measure of the Govern- 
ment. He believed that a re-organiza- 
tion of the Army was necessary for the 
security of this country and the main- 
tenance of its honour and influence. The 
fact that we had studiously avoided giv- 
ing offence to foreign nations and re- 
frained from mixing ourselves up with 
the war had not retained to us that 
amount of influence which we ought to 
possess in the councils of Europe, and 
had not removed that feeling of envy, 
jealousy, and hatred with which we are 
regarded. The present Lord Derby 
stated, during the winter, that if he 
knew what the policy of foreign nations 
was to be he would say what ought to 
be our military system; and the hon 
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Member for Chatham (Mr. Otway) said 
tell him what was our military system 
and he would state what our foreign 
policy would be. The hon. Member for 
Manchester (Mr. Jacob Bright) had said 
he wished to see the influence of this 
country always properly exerted in fo- 
reign affairs; but what had been the effect 
of the suggestion of this country that the 
indemnity levied by Prussia upon France 
should be reduced by £40,000,000 ? 
Nothing; but had our position been 
equal to the occasion our suggestion 
would have been differently received. 
The hon. Member had also said the Go- 
vernment listened to the voice of the 
London clubs rather than to the voice 
of the country; but what need had a 
Government with 100 majority to listen 
‘to the clubs? The proposals of the Go- 
vernment had been entirely misunder- 
stood; one-third of the increased ex- 
penditure was for arms of precision, 
torpedoes, and such matters, the charge 
for which would not recur; another 
£1,500,000 would be expended in or- 
ganizing Reserves, and as this expendi- 
ture would tend to the reduction of 
future charges it could be objected to 
by none. 


Army Estimates— 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 294; Noes 
91: Majority 203. 


Lorp GARLIES said, he would not 
vie with the hon. Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Mundella) in the attempt to regu- 
late the business of the House, nor 
would he, in a dramatic tone, tell the 
Secretary for War—‘‘ Take back your 
Estimates!’ Holding views, however, 
on this subject which it would be im- 
possible to state in Committee, he hoped 
he should be allowed to state them now. 
The right hon. Gentleman had stated 
very forcibly the objections to the pur- 
chase system, but that system was not 
proposed to be done away with under 
the Bill; it was to be continued, as far 
as he could make out, until the year 
1906, and meanwhile the anomaly so 
much spoken about, of officers who had 
purchased their commissions serving be- 
side other officers who had won their 
promotion, would continue to exist. The 
hon. Member for the Border Burghs 
(Mr. Trevelyan) had been kind enough 
to read a lecture to Members on the Op- 
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position side of the House, saying that, 
instead of studying figures of rhetoric, 
it would be better for them to stud 

figures of arithmetic—a remark which 
was rather a strong thing for a young 
Member to say, considering the elasti- 
city of the figures which he himself had 
given upon platforms and in that House, 
The hon. Member had also indulged in 
a tirade upon the corruption existing in 
the United States of America. No doubt, 
corruption did exist there, and he him- 
self had been very much struck with 
what he had witnessed in the course of 
an extensive tour in the United States. 
But there was another evil just as bane- 
ful in its way, and that was the evil of 
stump oratory. To the hon. Member, 
who prided himself on being the poli- 
tical bantling of the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, he might take the liberty of 
giving this bit of counter-advice — for 
they had been old schoolfellows at Har- 
row—‘‘although stump oratory may serve 
a momentary purpose, it will never pay 
in the long run.” He was himself de- 
sirous to hold to the motto of the Go- 
vernment, to combine efficiency with 
economy; but he denied that the prin- 
ciple now enunciated’ by them would 
tend to that end. It was not questioned 
for a moment that we ought to maintain 
our honour abroad. What the country 
required was a moderate but movable 
Army—four corps of 25,000 men each, 
which should be ready to embark at 48 
hours’ notice; and that not with atte- 
nuated squadrons .and batteries half- 
horsed, but complete in every respect. 
His view of enlistment was that men 
should be passed through the different 
services—first, that they should be en- 
listed in the Regular Army; then, that 
the second period of service should be 
in the Militia, with liability to be re- 
called to the colours; and the third 
period in the Militia simply, for the 
home defence of the country. This would 
be carrying out the Prussian principle, 
and having the Landwehr and Land- 
sturm in one. If this scheme were thought 
out by hon. Members he believed they 
would find that something could be said 
for it, especially in regard to its econo- 
mical bearing. Another point was that 
which had been decided upon by the 
Government, to hold out a prospect to 
the men who would enlist on these terms 
of having something to retire upon in 
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the end. Nothing would do more to 
secure efficiency in the Army than that. 
But what had the Government done for 
the immediate efficiency of the aux- 
iliary force? for that was the main 
point, and he would suggest that the 
training of the Militia should be ex- 
tended, at least, a fortnight in each 
year, in order that they might derive 
benefit from the camps of instruction 
which he was glad to find the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for War in- 
tended to establish. He thought it was 
time the House should be informed where 
these camps of instruction were to be 
situated, how many it was proposed to 
establish, and what was to be the or- 
ganization of the system. It was because 
he believed that the whole scheme of 
the Government was merely to abolish a 
system which had worked very well, in 
order to replace it by a system of selec- 
tion which was odious in principle, and 
unworkable in practice, that he entreated 
the Government to consider the observa- 
tions he had addressed to the House. 
The only effect of the Bill would, he be- 
lieved, be the utter disorganization, in- 
stead of a salutary re-organization, of 
the British forces. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 


Svuprrpry—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a number of Land Forces, not exceeding 
135,047 Men (including an average number of 
6,385 all Ranks to be employed with the Depdts 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland of Regiments serving in Her Majesty’s 
Indian Possessions), be maintained for the service 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, from the Ist day of April 1871 to the 
81st day of March 1872, inclusive.” 


Mr. LEATHAM: Sir, I rise to move 
that the number of men be reduced by 
20,000. I regret that I have to com- 
mence my remarks at so late an hour; 
but, in order to save time, I will read a 
quotation, containing so much practical 
wisdom and so many facts bearing on 
the Motion that I need not apologize for 
bringing it under the notice of the Com- 
mittee. When the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War moved 
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his Estimates, on the 9th of March last 
year, he thus expressed himself— 


“ Thave here a Return, showing what the force 
of this country has been at various times through- 
out a long list of years. I find some years in 
which the actual force may have been exceeded ; 
but there is not one in which the force exceeded 
the force for which these Estimates provide, if 
you include the Reserves ; and I think that under 
these circumstances it was the bounden duty of 
the Government to give to the British taxpayer 
the full benefit of the colonial reduction. I do 
not think it to the interest of the Army itself to 
maintain it at so high a standard as to give rea- 
sonable cause for complaint of the pressure of 
taxation ; and I think that if we had hesitated to 
give the benefit of this remission to the British 
taxpayer, there would have been felt that impa- 
tience of taxation which is as ready to be expressed 
now, as it was in the time of Lord Castlereagh, 
but which is not to be called ‘ignorant’ impatience, 
because it is armed with knowledge—and know- 
ledge now is power—and is capable of making itself 
felt. I contend, therefore, that we are fully justi- 
fied in the reductions which we have made, and 
that in making them we have not, in the slightest 
degree, impaired the efficiency of our military 
establishments.”—[3 Hansard, excix. 1166.] 


Estimates. 


That speech was delivered at a time 
when Europe was at peace, although it 
was well known that Prussia and France 
were arming against each other. On 
the Ist of August, 1870, however, the 
right hon. Gentleman returned to the 
same topic, and said— 


“I repeat now, what I said on a former oc- 
casion, that, from the time of the disarmament 
which followed the Battle of Waterloo down to 
the time of the Crimean War, there never has been 
any force in this country equal to the force pro- 
vided for in the Estimates of the present year.” 
—[Ibid. eciii. 1327.] 


And he goes on to say— 


“ Let me take two years since the Crimean War, 
and compare them with the present... . . I shall 
first take 1862, when there were very extensive 
armaments in this country. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli), in a spee¢éh which will be long remem- 
bered, spoke of them as extraordinary and extrava- 
gant, and the term ‘bloated armaments ” was 
applied to them. What was our position in 1862 ? 
We were then almost at war; we had sent the 
Guards to Canada on account of the Trent affair. 

. In 1862 the number at home, exclusive of 

depéts, was 74,372, while this year it is 78,548.” 
—[Ibid. 1327-8.] 
The right hon. Gentleman then pro- 
ceeded to institute a similar comparison 
with 1868—the model year cf hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite—and showed that, on 
the same basis of calculation, the num- 
ber in 1868 was 70,492, as against 
78,548. The right hon. Gentleman went 
on to say— ; 
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“ But I will call the attention of this House to 
another statement. If we take the Regular forces, 
and combine with them the forces liable to service 
at home and abroad, with the single exception of 
the year 1856, when the forces raised for the Crimea 
were still unbroken and not reduced, there never 
was a force in this country available for service at 
home and abroad such as will be provided when the 
troops from the Colonies shall have arrived home. 
ore I therefore conclude my observations by 
saying I rejoice that we are not at war, and I trust 
that we have no prospect either of war or of armed 
neutrality ; but this I venture to say, that if we 
were upon the eve of a war, we might truly say 
that England never entered on a war finding her 
resources in material and men in a greater state 
of preparation than she finds them at present,”— 
[Jbid. 1831-4.] 
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It may, perhaps, excite the surprise of 
the Committee if I remind them that, 
on the very day the Secretary for War 
made this complacent and re-assuring 
speech, the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Minister of the Crown came down 
to the House and announced that he was 
about to move for an additional force; 
the force, indeed, of 20,000 men to which 
the present Motion has reference. These 
men were not wanted because France 
and Prussia had gone to war, but be- 
cause the Projet de Traité had given a 
shock to the public mind, and that many 
persons thought we might be called upon 
at any moment to interfere by force of 
arms to preserve the neutrality of Bel- 
gium against France. And it was in his 
reply to a speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire (Mr. Disraeli), who had called the 
special attention of the House to the ex- 
istence of the draft Treaty, that the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government made this announcement. 
Would the right hon. Gentleman con- 
tend, however, that the Belgian difficulty 
any longer existed? The Government 
was bound to state why a force raised to 
meet a particular emergency was re- 
tained in the Estimates long after that 
emergency had passed away. The 
speech of the Secretary for War, on 
introducing the Army Regulation Bill, 
contained no apology or argument for 
retaining these 20,000 men, who were 
silently permitted to take their place 
on the permanent establishment of the 
country, in spite of the express de- 
claration of the right hon. Gentleman 
that ‘‘we had no dangers to apprehend.”’ 
No dangers to apprehend, Sir! Then 
why are we asked to levy this vast addi- 
tional fine upon the industry and pros- 
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aed of the country ? ‘‘I want 135,000 
egulars,”’ says the right hon. Gentle- 
man. ‘I want 39,000 men of the Army 
Reserve; I want 139,000 Militiamen ; I 
want 14,000 Yeomanry, and 170,000 
Volunteers. I want, in all, nearly 500,000 
men. I wish, at great expense, to con- 
solidate this huge force into an efficient 
and disciplined Army. And why? Be- 
cause we have no dangers to appre- 
hend.” And what has become of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s solicitude for the 
feelings of the British taxpayer? ‘We 
are asking for £8;000,000 sterling, in 
order that we may abolish purchase,” 
say the Government. ‘‘ We are asking 
for £412,000 more than last year for the 
Militia; a big additional sum for the 
Army Reserve ; a bigger additional sum 
for the Volunteers; for £1,000,000 more 
than last year for stores and guns.”’ Now, 
what do all these vast sums represent ? 
They either represent nothing but extra- 
vagance and folly, or they represent a 
corresponding addition to the defensive 
strength of the country. We were told 
last year that our preparations for war 
were unsurpassed ; to those unsurpassed 
preparations we are adding everything 
which is represented by these vast sums. 
Yet we cannot spare a single soldier 
from the Army; more than that, we 
are adding to it 20,000 men. What, 
then, becomes of all our preaching to 
foreign nations about disarmament, when 
at the first moment at which disarma- 
ment has become possible, we preach 
with such a text in our hands as this— 
‘‘Look on us and be healed of your 
military fever. It is quite true that 
we avail ourselves of the first moment of 
peace enormously to swell our military 
budget. It is quite true that, although 
we now possess the only real Navy in 
the world, we go on building ships in 
breathless haste—faster, even, than we 
can send them to the bottom by the pre- 
cipitate novelty of our inventions. It is 
quite true that, having been content for 
many years with a moderate Army— 
an Army sufficient to protect our own 
shores, but not large enough to be re- 
garded as a standing menace to Europe 
—we have suddenly changed our policy, 
and talk of parading a force of 500,000 
men before your eyes. It is quite true 
that we are doing all this under the 
advice of a Ministry whose watchword 
is ‘Peace, retrenchment, and tenderness 
for the British taxpayer.’ Attend not 
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to what we do, but to what we say. Pro- 
fessions are everything. Don’t mind 
our attitude; mind our Gospel. We are 
arming to the teeth; but that is only 
because we are a practical nation and 
have no dangers to apprehend.” Sir, 
these are the Estimates of panic. They 
were framed to meet the exigencies of a 
state of public feeling which may have 
existed three months ago, but which 
certainly does not exist now. Does any- 
body doubt that in three months the 
anic will have so far subsided as to 
= left the right hon. Gentleman and 
his Estimates high and dry? Proof of 
this change of feeling is not far to seek. 
Three months ago it was perfectly pos- 
sible, without risking one’s reputation 
for sanity, to talk of turning England 
into one great camp; of raising 2,000,000 
bayonets ; of introducing here the Prus- 
sian military system. Three months ago 
it was not accepted as evidence of post- 
prandial inebriation if Our Own Cor- 
respondents wrote letters from Versailles, 
detailing Prussian projects of invasion, 
upon bridges of boats 30 miles long. 
But if any hon. Member were to talk 
now of turning England into a great 
camp, he would at once become an ob- 
ject of anxiety to his friends ; if he were 
to talk of raising 2,000,000 bayonets, and 
of introducing the Prussian compulsory 
system, he would probably receive an 
early call from a couple of psychological 
‘ physicians ; and if Our Own Correspon- 
dent were to appear in public with that 
bridge of boats of his in his bonnet, 
public ridicule would compel him to seek 
a congenial shelter within the sanctuary 
of Bedlam. And since this is so, and 
since we may now calculate by weeks or 
by days our complete return to one of 
our lucid intervals—one of those revul- 
sions of common sense, during which the 
British taxpayer dreads no invasion 
whatever, except that of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, it is cause for astonish- 
ment—I must say more than that, it is 
cause for profound regret to me and many 
hon. Members of this House—to find 
that an Administration which started so 
fairly, with such high resolves and such 
magnificent promises, should distance, 
in extravagance of military expenditure, 
even the lavish Government which it dis- 
placed. Why what was the accusation 
which the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Minister bore before him, as though in- 
scribed upon a banner, all through his 
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great South Lancashire campaign? Was 
it not this—‘‘ The Government of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite has added 
£3,000,000 to the permanent expendi- 
ture of the country within two years?” 
It was upon this cheval de bataille that 
the right hon. Gentleman went ambling 
and prancing from one end of South 
Lancashire to the other. The right 
hon. Gentleman comes into power; he 
ousts the Government of right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite on the ground that 
they are spendthrift; and at the first 
access of one of those melancholy pa- 
roxysms of alienation of mind, to which 
a certain portion—and not the wiser 
portion, of the British public is peri- 
odically subject, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman makes the paroxysm his own, 
and at one bound, in one year, and in 
dealing with one branch alone of our 
expenditure, he achieves that augmen- 
tation of £3,000,000 which it was the 
head and front of the offending of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite that he 
achieved in two years, and while deal- 
ing with the whole area of national ex- 
pense. I have the words of the right 
hon. Gentleman here, taken from a 
speech of his at Warrington. What he 
says is this— 

“T come back to the charge, and I repeat what 
I have said—£3,000,000 have been added to the 
public permanent expenditure, without taking 
into view one farthing of the millions that have 
been expended on the Abyssinian war.” 

He then goes on to say— 

“Tt is divided roughly, in this way, £1,400,000 
for the Army, £600,000 for the Navy, and 
£1,000,000 for the Civil Service. You may have 
seen ingenious efforts to draw away the attention 
of the public from the real question at issue by 
such doctrines as this—that the services of the 
country, the military and naval services, were in 
an inefficient state, and that the money has been 
spent in order to make them efficient. You won’t 
misunderstand me when I tell you that if you in- 
tend to have any limit at all put upon the expen- 
diture of the country, it is high time that you 
should stand upon your guard against ‘ efficiency.’ ” 
I do not propose to enliven this debate 
by a quotation of parallel passages from 
speeches delivered by the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Colleagues, but there is 
one speech which I cannot pass over so 
lightly. It is a speech delivered by a 
Colleague of the right hon. Gentleman— 
by a right hon. Friend of mine who is 
no longer a Member of the Cabinet, 
and who, I rejoice to think, is ne longer 
responsible for these Estimates, for if 
he were there would have passed a 
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man. < hon. Memser: No, no 

hon. Member says ‘No, no,’ but let 
him hear what my right hon. Friend 
said. I am about to quote from a speech 
delivered at Birmingham, when he had 
gone down to be re-elected after taking 
office under the right hon. Gentleman, 
and I beg my hon. Friend’s attention to 
the exact words he used. My right hon. 
Friend said— 


“ Now there comes one other, and it is the only 
other, great public question on which I shall say 
anything, and that is the question of our large 
and, as I think, our scandalous expenditure. It 
will be necessary for the Administration, to en- 
title itself to the support of the country, that it 
should from Session to Session exercise a rigid 
economy—lessen sensibly what I call our gross 
and scandalous expenditure, and lessen, in a cor- 
responding degree, the oppressive and intolerable 
taxation which now sits upon the English people. 
Since the unfortunate event, the war with Russia 
in 1854, the cost of the military organization of 
the country has increased, as you know, enor- 
mously ; and at the same time the people have 
come to the opinion that our ancient policy of 
interfering with the disputes and the confusion 
of the Continent ought to be abandoned. What 
can be more mad, what more worthy not of 
sensible men, but of lunacy itself, than that, 
when we are abandoning a policy of constant, and 
incessant, and costly, and sanguinary, interference, 
we should still find it necessary to add millions 
and millions to our military expenditure, as if, 
instead of becoming wiser in our foreign policy, 
we were every year becoming more foolish than 
our fathers had been? Rely upon it, that so long 
as Parliament exacts from the industry of this 
people £70,000,000 a-year, there is no power on 
earth that can raise your poor and suffering 
population from its present position. Let me tell 
you this—I say it as a Member of this Adminis- 
tration which is just formed, and I tell you no- 
thing here that is a secret, as you know—that no 
Government is deserving of the confidence and 
of the support of the people of this country 
which cannot carry on the administration of the 
country in a manner consistent with the dignity 
and the security of the nation for a smaller 
sum than £70,000,000 a-year.” 


What a satire was that speech upon such 
Estimates as these! Before I sit down, 
I will deal with one or two of the ex- 
cuses we shall probably hear for the 
retention of this Vote. We shall be told 
that we want these 20,000 men to pro- 
tect us from foreign aggression. Ag- 
gression from whom? Never in the 
memory of the present generation has 
this country been so absolutely secure 
from foreign invasion as it is at this 
moment. Let the right hon. Gentleman 
sweep .the whole horizon for danger. 
Let him bring to bear upon any portion 
of it he pleases the powerful telescope of 
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his imagination, and where will he find 
it? On the side of France? We all 
regret what has happened in France. In 
the midst of that regret, there is only one 
little drop of selfish consolation, and it 
is this—that the bugbear of French in- 
vasion—a bugbear so costly and disas- 
trous to this country—has absolutely 
disappeared. But mark with what 
promptitude one nightmare leaps into 
the place of another, the moment that that 
place is free. The danger is now from 
Germany. And, pray, how are the Ger- 
mans to arrive in this country? Will 
they charter the British Fleet? I re- 
member reading somewhere that the 
ants—which by-the-by are the Germans 
of the tropics, since they stick at nothing 
and eat up everything—when they are 
going upon one of their great devouring 
expeditions, so far condescend to imitate 
the human species as to march in column. 
This column extends for miles, and when 
the head of it reaches the brink of a 
river, such is the devotion of these little 
creatures to their sense of duty, or their 
love of glory, or their appetite for 
green vegetables, that they immediately 
plunge into it. Half a mile of ants 
perish in the process, but the column 
eventually emerges on the other side of 
the stream, marching sedately over a 
dam formed by the bodies of the pioneers. 
Are we asked to believe that the Ger- 
mans, who already resemble the ants in 
so many particulars, will resemble them 
also in this, and that we shall see 
the Prussians arriving at Dover, walk- 
ing and leaping and praising God 
over the corpses of defunct Saxons and 
Wiirtembergers, to whom on this occa- 
sion, as on so many others, they will, no 
doubt, surrender, at great personal sa- 
crifice to themselves, the post of honour 
at the head of the column? But, jesting 
apart, I remember a speech of Lord 
Palmerston’s upon invasion—and we all 
know to our sorrow how great an autho- 
rity he was upon this subject—in which 
he said— 

“If France were a country separated from 
our own by an impassable barrier; if France 


had no Navy—I should say that all this was a 
matter in which we had no concern.” 


What was a matter in which we had no 
concern? The gigantic military prepa- 
rations of France. Lord Palmerston’s 
hypothetical case has been realized in 
the case of Germany—a vast Army—no 
means whatever of transport; yet this is 
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a reason for adding £3,000,000 to your 
Military Estimates. But it might be 
said that we want these 20,000 men to 
protect us not from invasion, but from 
the possibility of panic. That is an 
old argument; we have heard it when- 
ever we have been asked to take a great 
stride forwards in military extravagance. 
We heard it when the Militia were em- 
bodied; when the fortification scheme 
was broached ; when it was proposed to 
enrol the Volunteers. We have our 
Militia, our fortifications, our Volunteers, 
and we have our panics. Panics occur, 
as experience proves, precisely at those 
periods when their occurrence is the most 
irrational. We have only to pile up 
preparations for defence, and we are sure 
tohave a panic. But, perhaps, I shall 
be told that we want these 20,000 men 
in order that we may maintain our posi- 
tion of authority in Europe; have a 
finger in every pie, and get a scratch or 
a tumble in. everybody else’s quarrel. 
But with what measure of authority will 
20,000 men entitle you to interfere in 
the disputes of the armed monarchies of 
Europe? And if they could, what then ? 
This policy of perpetual interference is 
the ambition of nations which cannot be 
great at home. It is the resource of Go- 
vernments which desire that the public 
eye may be fixed upon anything except 
themselves. It was the ambition and 
the resource of the nation and Govern- 
ment of France; and how did it all end ? 
Yet, with the lesson of France still reek- 
ing before our eyes, we are asked to go 
and play at Frenchmen—and to play 
at Frenchmen with 20,000 men. Sir, I 
have formed quite another estimate of 
the duty and ambition of England. 
Providence has placed the sea for ever 
between us and that insatiable greed of 
dominion which distracts and torments 
some of the peoples and princes of the Con- 
tinent, in order that while they fight and 
scramble for a treacherous pre-eminence 
we may obtain a real and lasting one— 
pre-eminence in civilization, in order, in 
prosperity, in freedom ; pre-eminence in 
everything which the hopes and aspira- 
tions of just men may rest upon, or the 
smile of Heaven descend. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That a number of Land Forces, not exceeding 
115,047 Men (including an average number of 
6,385 all Ranks to be employed with the Depdts 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland of Regiments serving in Her Majesty’s 
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Indian Possessions), be maintained for the service 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, from the 1st day of April 1871 to the 
31st day of March 1872, inclusive,” — (Mr. 
Leatham.) 


Mr. CARDWELL: I do not intend 
to occupy, at any length, the time of the 
Committee in answer to my hon. Friend ; 
but I beg to assure him that there is no 
ambitious policy on the part of the 
Government in this proposal, and that I 
am as sorry as any person possibly can 
be that there should be any necessity for 
an increase of the Estimates. But the 
question is, whether it be the pleasure of 
the House to accept the proposal of Her 
Majesty’s Government or to diminish 
the Vote by 20,000 men. Let us just 
consider the position in which we are 
placed. My hon. Friend did me the 
honour to quote some remarks which I 
made last year in moving the Estimates. 
If the Estimates were to be moved again 
under the same circumstances, I should 
make the same remarks. But the ques- 
tion to-night is this, that it is expedient, 
owing to the occurrences of the last 
autumn, to add 20,000 men to the mili- 
tary force of the country, and my opinion 
is that it is part of an economical policy 
that you should have a force so consti- 
tuted that when circumstances vary, and 
emergencies arise, you may vary the cost 
and increase the force rapidly. Now, 
that 20,000 men to which my hon. 
Friend objects have been distributed 
among the artillery, the cavalry, and the 
infantry, with one or two minor forces. 
With regard to the 5,000 men which 
had been added to the artillery, I will 
just ask my hon. Friend whether he 
thinks it would be wise, with the know- 
ledge we have acquired from the events 
which have occurred in Europe, to return 
to the state in which our artillery was 
before those events occurred? As for 
the cavalry, it has been increased to a 
small amount, but is still as small a force 
as any nation of any importance pos- 
sesses. Then we come to the 12,000 
men added to the infantry. I have 
already explained in the earlier part of 
the evening that if you discharged any 
of those men you would inflict a blow 
both on efficiency and economy. I can 
only repeat what I have said earlier in 
the evening, that when these men are 
offered the option of joining the Reserve, 
and certain portions are borne on the 
books of the regiments, it will be a fair 
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question for the consideration of the 
Government whether, under the circum- 
stances of the time, it is necessary to fill 
their places or not. I believe the House 
of Commons is of the same mind now 
as it was when it voted the 20,000 men 
last Session, and that we should not re- 
ceive the approval of the Committee if 
we accepted the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend. 

Smr WILFRID LAWSON said, that 
he had resisted the Vote for increasing 
the Army by 20,000 men six months 
ago, and he believed that there were a 
great many Members who regretted that 
they had not given him their support. 
Circumstances were now changed. What 
had we to fear from Germany? Surely 
the Germans, after their late successes, 
were satiated with glory, and a nation 
with every other household in mourning 
was not likely to wish to renew war. 
Nothing was calculated upon, that had 
been previously done, and the discussion 
proceeded as if no preparations had 
been made. The Queen’s Speech had 
assured them that they were on good 
terms with all nations, and yet they were 
now asked to sanction this expensive 
Vote. Sir Robert Peel, speaking in 
1850, after retiring from office, said he 
believed that, as regarded our military 
forces in time of peace, we must be con- 
tent to incur some risk. It was abso- 
lutely essential that, when Ministers 
came down to the House with such a 
proposal as this, they should tell the 
House distinctly of whom it was that 
they were afraid. The Government had 
conducted foreign affairs so as to secure 
almost universal approval. He asked 
the House not to trust to mere military 
force, but to seek to promote the in- 
terests of truth and justice. He asked 
the Government tore-consider these Esti- 
mates, and to act in the spirit of their 
own former professions. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I am not at all 
surprised at the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Huddersfield (Mr. Leatham), 
who, to use the language of his hon. 
Relative (Mr. Bright), has always been 
the strenuous opponent of what he de- 
scribes as unnecessary armaments. Sir, 
I believe that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have done their duty by the coun- 
try, and that such is the opinion of the 
House, in proposing an increase of our 
armaments; but let them consider for a 
moment what has occurred in the course 
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of this Session. They have coupled the 
proposal of increased Estimates with 
another proposal for the expenditure of 
from £8,000,000 to £10,000,000 in order 
to abolish the purchase of commissions 
in the Army. They hold forth to the 
country the prospect of an increased re- 
tirement for the officers who serve in the 
Army, and the smallest amount at which 
I have heard that increased retirement 
stated is £500,000, and the capital which 
£500,000 a-yearrepresentsis £15,000,000 
per annum. £10,000,000, then, for 
purchasing out the commissions in the 
Army, and £15,000,000, the capital re- 
quired for the retired allowances, make 
£25,000,000; and that is the amount to 
be expended before we commence Army 
re-organization. Now, Sir, I have never 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham in his 
wholesale denunciation of armies; but 
I warn Her Majesty’s Government that 
the opinions of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, their late Colleague, have found a 
reflex in different parts of the country; 
and I question the policy of the Govern- 
ment in proposing an expenditure equal 
to £25,000,000 sterling, for the purpose 
of accomplishing a re-organization of the 
regimental system which is so unpopular 
on this side of the House, among Gen- 
tlemen who have generally furnished 
support to all necessary increase of our 
armaments, that we have had five nights 
of debate in opposition to the scheme. 
It is my belief, also, that the objections 
taken on this side of the House are 
perfectly well-founded; that they are 
founded, moreover, upon grounds which 
have never been touched upon during 
the debate, and that the change pro- 
posed is calculated to render the Army 
unpopular in the country. When the 
right hon. Gentleman the Controller- 
General of the Ordnance (Sir Henry 
Storks), spoke upon this subject, he ad- 
verted to the 1st clause of the Mutiny 
Act, by which Parliament has retained 
in its own hands the maintenance of a 
standing Army ; and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to think that the feeling 
which dictated that jealousy has passed 
away for ever. Fortunately, owing to 
the peculiar organization of our Army, 
owing to the great merit of the regi- 
mental system, there has been no mani- 
festation of jealousy for many years; 
but it is my belief that, by this costly 
experiment which you contemplate mak- 
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ing, by this change in the regimental 
system, by this depriving that system of 
its elements of independence—an inde- 
pendence consistent, as the Controller- 
General knows, with the most perfect 
discipline—you will so alter the constitu- 
tion of the Army as possibly to produce 
an increase of efficiency, but, in my opi- 
nion, with the certainty of rendering the 
Army much less popular in the country 
than it was before. If we are to have 
an Army we must keep it in time of 
peace, in order to be prepared for war; 
and one of the great merits of the Eng- 
lish Army has hitherto been that the 
purchase system—the fact that every 
officer is not only a volunteer, but pays 
for being a volunteer—has done more to 
reconcile the people of this country to 
the expense—the vast expense—of the 
existing Army, than any one circum- 
stance with which I am acquainted. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Hud- 
dersfield has alluded to the views enter- 
tained by the right hon: Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham, the late Col- 
league of the Government. I have been 
in a position to feel the power of that 
right hon. Gentleman’s former appeals 
against the Army; and, therefore, I feel 
justified in warning the House that they 
must be very careful, when making any 
change in the constitution of the Army, 
not to sacrifice, in their anxious desire 
for securing efficiency, those elements 
which identify the Army with the feel- 
ings of the people by preserving promi- 
nently before their eyes the fact that 
every officer is not only a volunteer but 
a citizen identified with the great body 
of the people in every respect. The 
House will, perhaps, forgive me, if I 
take a glance for one moment at what is 
occurring on the other side of the water. 
Sir, no man can point to a period when 
the officers of the English Army have 
been murdered by their own soldiers. 
But that is one of the melancholy cha- 
racteristics of the system which prevails 
in France, and it has lately received a 
fresh illustration. Well, upon what 
principle is the change now proposed by 
Her Majesty’s Government in the regi- 
mental system of the English Army 
founded? Sir, it is founded upon the 
French system. Who is the chief pro- 
moter of that system in this House? 
The hon. Member for the Border Burghs 
(Mr. Trevelyan). And from whence did 
he obtain the scheme? We have it in 
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evidence; we have it in the evidence 
given before the Royal Commission of 
1858 that he took the scheme from his 
own father. Here is the evidence that 
Sir Charles Trevelyan recommended the 
abolition of the system of purchase with 
a view to assimilating the regimental 
system under which officers are appointed 
in the English Army, to the system ac- 
cording to which they are appointed in 
the armies of France. I will not quote 
the particular passage in the evidence ; 
but I beg to refer hon. Gentlemen to the 
Report—the first document issued by the 
Commissioners in the year 1858—where 
they will find in the evidence given by 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, that he recom- 
mended a change on the system of ap- 
pointing officers in the English Army, 
and an approximation to the French 
system ; and he gives his reasons, some 
of which have already been stated in 
this House. He assumed the existence 
of inefficiency among the officers of the 
English Army. He said that the French 
Army was superior to that of England 
in what is called the Intendance—that 
is to say, the civil departments of the 
Army; and he attributed the break- 
down of our Commissariat and the medi- 
cal and other branches of the Civil Ser- 
vice in the Crimea to deficiencies on the 
part of the regimental officers. Was 
ever anything more unjust? Sir Charles 
Trevelyan himself had been identified 
with those civil departments ; but, stung 
by their failure, he sought to saddle on 
the regimental officers the failure of his 
own department. At this late hour of 
the night I will not quote; but I hold 
the evidence in my hand, and I say that, 
with all the warnings that we receive 
from hour to hour of the total break- 
down of the French military system, not 
only as a system for resisting a foreign 
enemy, but as a system for the mainten- 
ance of order at home, I deprecate this 
expenditure of a sum equivalent to 
£25,000,000 sterling for a purpose which 
I firmly believe will render the English 
Army far less popular than it is at pre- 
sent with the English people. In the 
proposition which is now made to us by 
the hon. Member for Huddersfield, you 
see an evidence that the feeling expressed 
in the Preamble to the Mutiny Act may 
revive, and that we may again have to 
contend against objections to a standing 
Army. The more you adopt the system 
of selection, the more you render the 
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officer the mere nominee and servant of 
some military chief, the less popular will 
that officer become. It has been said 
that, in the plan proposed by the Go- 
vernment, we are copying the Prussian 
system. Sir, itis not true. Inthe same 
Report to which I have referred you 
have this evidence—that in the Prussian 
service, instead of providing for the re- 
moval of officers from one corps to 
another, every single regiment is treated 
as a unit, and the officers appointed to a 
regiment must first serve as cadets in it, 
so that their qualities and disposition 
may be known to their brother officers 
after that trial. Are such men appointed 
officers by mere selection? No; they 
must be recommended by the colonel of 
the regiment, and even that is not of 
itself enough. [‘‘ Question !”’] Sir, the 
question before the House is, whether 
the House is prepared to express the 
opinion adverse to the maintenance of 
the Army which is now proposed? 
[‘‘ Question!”’] That, I say, is the 
question. And I am endeavouring to 
show the House that we are not copying 
the Prussian system; but that it is the 
French system, which is the system of 
organization suggested by Her Majesty’s 
Government. Because, let it be re- 
marked, that the Prussian Army is popu- 
lar with the country. And why is it 
popular? Because no officer can be ap- 
pointed to a regiment unless he has been 
first tried as a cadet, and when he has 
been tried as a cadet he has to be re- 
ceived by his brother officers, whose 
formal consent to his appointment to the 
regiment is a necessary preliminary. 
Now, in the purchase system of our own 
Army you have this to a certain extent. 
[‘‘ Question !””] I am not surprised that 
the hon. Members opposite should object 
to my producing facts, which have not 
before been referred to in the course of 
these debates. They are awkward facts ; 
they are not to be disposed of by a ery 
of ‘‘ Question,” and they have never yet 
been touched upon in debate. No doubt 
it would be more agreeable for hon. 
Gentlemen to proceed with the Army 
Organization Bill, and to ignore these 
facts; but I feel it to be my duty, 
whilst prepared to resist the Motion 
under the consideration of the House, 
to warn Her Majesty’s Government, and 
to warn this House, that by the system 
they are sanctioning they will impart a 
strength to such Motions as the one now 
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made for the reduction of the Army, 
which hereafter they will find it very 
difficult to resist. I totally disagree 
with the proposal made by the hon. 
Member for Huddersfield. I believe 
that the convulsed state of France, pre- 
liminary as the revolutions in that coun- 
try in former years have been to foreign 
aggression, points to the necessity of 
exercising caution in regard to England. 
I have no fear of aggression on the part 
of Germany, for the present at least; 
she must be pretty well exhausted; but 
we have had, and may continue to have, 
serious differences with other great 
Powers that are not exhausted in war- 
fare. There are great Powers in Europe 
which may take advantage of existing 
circumstances. I believe that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are thoroughly justi- 
fied in the increase they propose, and I 
hope they will not take it in bad part 
from me when, having felt the force of 
the appeals which have been made by 
the right hon. Gentleman their former 
Colleague against the maintenance of a 
standing Army, I warn them that by the 
new system which they are about to 
adopt they will strengthen the feeling 
upon which that right hon. Gentleman 
acted, and render it hereafter more diffi- 
cult for us on this side of the House to 
support successive Governments in the 
maintenance of an adequate force, than 
we have ever found it before. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 74; 
Noes 304: Majority 230. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Lorp ELCHO, who had a Notice on 
the Paper of a Motion to reduce the 
number by 10,000 men, said, he would 
defer proposing his Motion until the 
Report, which was to be brought up To- 
morrow. His object was to give 5,000 
of the 10,000 men to the artillery, and 
to add 80,000 men to the Militia Reserve, 
which might be done for less expense 
than would be requisite for the main- 
tenance of a very much smaller force of 
Regular troops. 

CotoneL BARTTELOT said, it had 
always been usual to go into detailed 
criticism on these Estimates, and com- 
plained that this Session no opportunity 
whatever had been afforded of doing so. 


Mr. CARDWELL explained that the’ 


principal cause of the delay in entering 
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upon the discussion of the Estimates was 
the length of time occupied by the de- 
bate on the Army Regulation Bill. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(2.) 1,760 Native Indian Troops. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £5,411,900, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge of 
Pay, Allowances and other Charges of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Land Forces at Home and Abroad, exclu- 
sive of India, which will come in course of pay- 
ment from the lst day of April 1871 to the 31st 
day of March 1872, inclusive.” 


Mr. RYLANDS suggested that a Vote 
should be taken on account, as there 
were many matters to be discussed in 
relation to the charge. 

Mr. CARDWELL observed that the 
money was actually wanted. 

Mr. LEA moved to omit the item of 
£37,231 estimated for Army agency, 
which he maintained was part and parcel 
of the purchase system, and ought there- 
fore to be abolished along with it. He 
considered the sum one which the coun- 
try ought not to be called upon to pay, 
and in support of his opinion quoted the 
evidence given before the Committee of 
1850, by Sir J. Anderson, Sir R. Kirby, 
and other witnesses. There was no such 
charge in the Navy Estimates, and he 
saw no ground for the charge in the case 
of the Army. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Item of £37,231, for ‘Agency,’ 
be omitted from the proposed Vote.”— 
(Mr. Lea.) 


Captain VIVIAN assured his hon. 
Friend that this subject had not escaped 
the notice of the Secretary at War. The 
Accountant General had been desired to 
inquire into the whole system of the em- 
ployment of agents in the Army, and his 
Report was to the effect that there was 
no reason why arrangements should not 
be made to economize both time and 
money by the payment of the men at the 
War Office. So far asthe men were con- 
cerned, agency would, therefore, cease. 
With respect to officers the case was 
different. Officers, particularly the junior 
officers, derived considerable benefit from 
agents. It might, indeed, be asked why 
the public should pay for that; but it 
should be recollected that subalterns 
were badly paid, and that private bankers 
would certainly not take their accounts. 
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Part of the duties of agents had reference 
to effecting exchanges and sales, and it 
would be premature for the Secretary of 
State to take any action in that direction 
until the question of the abolition of 
purchase was finally settled bythe House. 
But the immediate effect of abolition 
would be to take a very large sum off 
the Estimate, and eventually to reduce 
the charge to a very small sum indeed. 
Sir John Kirkland for a number of years 
had performed the duties of general 
agent, receiving a salary of £1,300, and 
since his death that was discontinued. 
This year it was excluded from the Esti- 
mates. The sum charged therefore had 
been very largely decreased, and eventu- 
ally, with the abolition of purchase, it 
would probably entirely disappear. Of 
course, it would be improper that gentle- 
men having large establishments which 
had been created for the public benefit 
should be called upon to abolish them at 
once. With this explanation he hoped 
the hon. Member would not consider it 
necessary to press his Motion to a Divi- 
sion. 

CotoneL NORTH enumerated the du- 
ties of Army agents, and asked whether 
those duties would be discharged by the 
War Office. At all events, the agencies 
ought not to be deprived of their business 
without due notice. 

Mr. TREVELYAN expressed his satis- 
faction with the explanation made on the 
part of the Government. 

CotonEL NORTH repeated his ques- 
tion, and insisted upon being told who 
was to attend to the interests of the 
orphans and widows of officers, and, if 
the agents, who was to pay them? 

Captain VIVIAN replied thatthe War 
Department would undertake the duties 
of agency for the men without any addi- 
tion to its staff, and that the interests of 
officers, of widows, and of orphans would 
continue, for the present, to be attended 
to by agents, who would be paid, as 
heretofore, by a Vote in the Estimates. 

Lorp ELCHO asked what would be 
the saving effected on the present Esti- 
mate from withdrawing the payment of 
the men from the agents ? 

Captain VIVIAN said, the saving 
effected, including the salary of the ge- 
neral agent, £1,350, would be £10,946. 

Mr. TREVELYAN wished to know 
whether he was right in supposing that 
the Vote was to be reduced gradually 
until it disappeared ? , 
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Cartan VIVIAN said, the agents 
would for the present continue to receive 
a small sum from the Votes for con- 
ducting the business of officers; but it 
remained with the Secretary for War to 
say how long that arrangement should 
continue. 

Caprarn BEAUMONT said, hethought 
the agency system was of great benefit 
to the officers, and he believed that all 
officers were quite willing to pay the 
small tax which was imposed upon them 
on this account, in order to get the bene- 
fit of that system. 

Mr. LEA said, he thought it necessary 
to press the Amendment, because it was 
proposed to save no more than £10,000 
out of £37,000, and no reason had been 
given why Army officers should receive 
£27,000 a-year, when Navy officers did 
not receive a penny. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided: — Ayes 87; 
Noes 160: Majority 73. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Mr. Dod- 
son—I rise, Sir, to propose, not a reduc- 
tion, but an increase of the Army—an in- 
crease, however, which will be accept- 
able even to my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Huddersfield (Mr. Leatham), as 
it is an increase that will not raise the 
number of men voted, and that will 
diminish the charge upon the nation by 
many thousands of pounds. The pro- 
posal, Sir, that I have to make is, that two 
regiments of decorative cavalry should 
be converted into the same number of 
men of useful cavalry of the Line. What 
the real saving to the country by this 
step would be I am unable to tell the 
Committee. On Vote 1 we should save 
£14,730; on Vote 11 the saving would 
be £3,120, or £17,850 upon these two 
Votes alone. But, on a multitude of 
other items, it is impossible for a private 
Member to discover the difference of 
cost. between Household Cavalry and 
cavalry of the Line. Accordingly, Sir, 
I confine myself to that which I can 
prove, and move a reduction of this 
‘Vote by £14,730. If this reduction be 
carried, if will involve a reduction of 
Vote 11. Now, Sir, I will try and 
show the Committee in what manner 
I obtain the figures I have used; and 
first of this Vote. Of the Household 
Cavalry, in all ranks there are 1,302; 
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of cavalry of the Line 11,065. The 
“pay and allowances” of the former 
are £81,054, and of the latter £501,052. 
This gives £62 5s. per man in the for- 
mer, and £45 5s. 7d. in the latter, or a dif- 
ference on this Vote alone of £16 19s. 5d, 
aman. The clothing of the Household 
Cavalry costs £10,470, and that of the 
cavalry of the Line £49,177, which gives 
£8 Os. 9d. a man for the former, and 
£4 8s. 10d. for the latter, or a difference 
of £3 11s. 11d. a man on Vote 11; 
making a difference on these two Votes 
together of £20 11s. 4d. per man. I 
must add that the Blue men cost less 
than the Red men by several shillings 
a-piece, so probably the latter are sup- 
posed to be the best for decorative pur- 
poses. This is a point of zesthetics I must 
leave to my noble Friend the Member 
for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho), or to 
the hon. Member for Cambridge Univer- 
sity (Mr. B. Hope). We have, then, on 
Vote 1, £16 19s. 5d. aman, andon Vote 
11, £3 11s. 11d. a man, or £20 11s. 4d. on 
these two Votes alone; a sum which, 
multiplied by 868—the number of all 
ranks in two regiments out of the three 
—gives £17,852, all but a few shillings, 
as the saving on these two Votes which 
would be effected by increasing the 
Army by two regiments of real cavalry. 
Now, Sir, a word or two as to the 
value of the Household Cavalry as they 
stand. What are they for? Are they 
troops? are they bodyguard? are they 
policemen? If they are troops, I deny 
their value. I will say nothing against 
heavy cavalry in general, although in 
the late war heavy cavalry was only 
used twice against good troops, and on 
both occasions were destroyed. I refer 
to the total destruction of M‘Mahon’s 
heavy cavalry at Woerth, and the almost 
complete ruin of the Prussian heavy 
cavalry at Mars la Tour on the 16th 
of August last. Still, I will not go into 
the merits of heavy cavalry, because 
my contention is that the Household 
Brigade are bad heavy cavalry, and I 
appeal to any officer of dragoons whe- 
ther that is not so. In all the points 
where they cost more than cavalry of the 
Line, the extra cost causes loss, not 
gain. The men are too tall. The ac- 
coutrements are too heavy. With mo- 
dern rifles the regiments would be de- 
stroyed before they could execute a 
charge. They have not been on foreign 
service since Waterloo—a battle at which 
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they achieved distinction. But at that 
time they were not composed of such tall 
and weedy men as at the present day. 
A gentleman who knew Shaw, the Life- 

ard’s hero, has assured me that he, 
for instance, was a man of middle size, 
who would answer to our dragoon rather 
than to our guardsman. Their size 
is bad; their weight is bad; their 
arms are bad; and it has been justly 
said that if meant for soldiers they are 
as ‘obsolete as men-at-arms.’’ The 
fact is that they are not picked for soldiers 
at all. They are picked for ornamental 
purposes, and for ornament they are good. 
Well, Sir, if they are not meant for 
troops, are they meant for guards? If 
so, 1 object to their number. One regi- 
ment would be ample for any purpose of 
this nature that can be conceived, and 
one regiment I would ask the Committee 
tohave. There are no body-guards in 
Prussia; and under the costly Empire 
there were but 220 “cent” guards in 
France. The Household Brigade used to 
be guards once—in the time of William 
III., and even of George I.—but they 
are neither used nor needed now in this 
capacity. As guards of escort they are 
little used, for, as is well known, they 
cannot go the pace, and Lancers or Hus- 
sars are generally sent for to escort the 
Queen. Still, on this point I do not 
wish to press their total inutility, and I 
content myself with saying that one re- 
giment isenough. The third ground on 
which the Household Cavalry are de- 
fended is, that they are good police. 
Well, where is the proof of this? They 
were employed to take Sir Francis Bur- 
dett to the Tower, when no need for their 
serious services arose. They were called 
out at the funeral of Queen Caroline, 
when their commander—I think Sir 
Thomas Wilson—refused to charge the 
mob, and so cause loss of life, and was, 
in consequence, dismissed the service. 
Their third campaign since Waterloo 
was on the 10th of April, 1848, when 
they rode about London behind the 
Duke of Wellington, and the Chartists 
did not come; and their fourth, and 
last, great victory was when they were 
engaged against Mr. Beales, near the 
Marble Arch, and were good-humouredly 
laughed at by the mob. In the old days 
of the Chartists they were needed in 
London to put down riots that would 
now be far better dealt with by our 
drilled police, They are gentle with 
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the people, it is said; but so are, in 
general, English troops—as, witness the 
conduct of the Lancers in Ireland the 
other day. So, too, are the police. So 
are all well-disciplined men. But the 
difficulty of using heavy cavalry against 
a mob is that they will be nearly useless, 
or that they must ride down and de- 
stroy. As far as great riots are con- 
cerned, they would be liable to be cut 
off when they are placed in the heart 
of London. If you reduced them by 
two regiments, the cavalry of the Line, 
that would replace them, need not be 
kept in London, if you kept the one regi- 
ment in the outskirts. Why not at 
Greenwich Hospital, as my hon. Friend 
the Member for the Border Burghs 
(Mr. Trevelyan) once, I think, proposed? 
In this way you would gain the most 
valuable sitesin London by the change. 
We hear talk of destroying Knights- 
bridge Barracks to put the Guards into 
a singular habitation—the Penitentiary 
at Millbank. By all means pull down 
Knightsbridge Barracks if you will; but 
to send Household Cavalry once more into 
the heart of London would be a sad mis- 
take. I beg, Sir, without more ado, to 
move this reduction with the view, not 
of reducing the Army, but of increasing 
it by two regiments, with a saving of 
£20,000 a-year. I beg, Sir, to move the 
reduction of Vote 1 by £14,730. 


Estimates. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £5,397,170, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge of 
Pay, Allowances, and other Charges of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Land Forces at Home and Abroad, exelu- 
sive of India, which will come in course of pay- 
ment from the Ist day of April 1871 to the 31st 
day of March 1872, inclusive.”—(Sir Charles 
Dilke.) ‘ 


Mr. CARDWELL said, there could 
be no doubt that the lessons of the late 
campaign were as important in respect 
of the composition and use of cavalry as 
in any other respect. The attention of 
the Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief 
had been especially directed to this sub- 
ject, with a view of considering what 
improvement in our cavalry that expe- 
rience suggested—and in this considera- 
tion the Household Cavalry would not 
be overlooked. The proportion of our 
cavalry was extremely small, and it was 
not desirable to reduce it. No doubt 
great use had been made by the Prus- 
sians of light cavalry ; but he believed it 
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was the opinion of the Prussian officers 
that great value also attached to heavy 
cavalry. The proper course was to re- 
view our cavalry, both light and heavy, 
with the aid of the experience of the late 
campaign, so soon as the result of that 
experience should be fully known; and 
he trusted that whenever again the 
Household Cavalry should be called upon 
for active service, they would be found 
ready and able to render as efficient ser- 
vice as they had rendered at Waterloo. 
Captain TALBOT said, he was sorry 
to trouble the Committee at that hour of 
the morning, but he could not allow the 
speech of the hon. Member for Chelsea 
(Sir Charles Dilke) to pass without reply. 
He had noticed one peculiarity amongst 
so-called Army reformers since they had 
sprung into notoriety, and that was, a 
great carelessness in their statements, 
great inaccuracy, often want of know- 
ledge of their subject, and accompanied 
with great bitterness of expression. He 
trusted, nay, was sure, he should be able 
to show the Committee, that in everyone 
of these qualities, the speech of the hon. 
Member differed little from the speeches 
of those sitting immediately around him. 
In speaking of cavalry, he would suggest 
to those Gentlemen, whose only know- 
ledge of horses was derived from the 
hunting field, and the usual uses they 
were put to in civil life, that they could 
make no comparison between a troop- 
horse and a hunter. They did not re- 
quire the former to go at a great speed 
for mile after mile, jumping fences, pro- 
bably the greatest strain that could be 
put upon the powers of a horse. A 
troop-horse had to carry a great weight 
often for many hours, but the speed was 
seldom beyond a good trot, except on 
occasions and for a comparatively short 
distance. The two were not comparable, 
and, therefore, the only means of insti- 
tuting a relative test of our cavalry was 
by comparing it with that of other coun- 
tries. Take the Prussian cavalry, which 
was acknowledged to have done such 
great service in the past war. He con- 
fessed he never was more astonished than 
when the hon. Member asserted that the 
heavy cavalry had done little in the late 
war, and though upon occasions they 
had shown great gallantry, great sacri- 
fices had been the consequence and no 
great results. Prussian cavalry was es- 
sentially heavy ; they had no really light 
cavalry. He would give one or two ex- 
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tracts from newspaper correspondents in 
the late war— 


‘* A comparison between the British cavalry and 
the Prussian is given as follows :—An opinion 
appears to prevail in England that a Uhlan is a 
light cavalry man, and that his ubiquity is owing 
to his lightness. The fact is, the Uhlans are 
heavy cavalry, coming next in ponderosity to the 
Cuirassiers. Roughly, the relations between the 
Prussian and British cavalry may be said to be 
as follows : the illustration may be useful to pro- 
fessional men :—Prussian Cuirassiers equal our 
household troops, but with an infusion of slightly 
shorter men; Uhlans equal to British heavy ea- 
valry, that is, lst and 2nd Dragoons, and 4th and 
5th Dragoon Guards; Prussian Dragoons equal 
to British intermediate cavalry—namely, 1st, 2nd, 
3rd, 6th, and 7th Dragoon Guards and Ennis- 
killens—and the British Light Cavalry (Hussars 
and Lancers). The Prussians have no cavalry so 
light as our distinctively light cavalry regiments.” 


Again, from another paper— 


“The cavalry also was brilliant and solid. | 
see that, in opposition to the judgment of the 
best Prussian officers, an opinion has been ex- 
pressed in certain journals against the employ- 
ment of heavy cavalry. The heavy horse—Dra- 
goons, Cuirassiers, and Uhlans—have been most 
useful, in fact, invaluable. Let me here correct 
a very general error at home. You seem to think 
that the Uhlan is a small active man on a small 
wiry horse. The horse may be small, but that is 
from necessity and not from choice. The Uhlan 
is a large man, armed with a heavy lance, sword, 
and side arm, larger upon the average than the 
men of the 9th Lancers, as I well remember them 
in India. It was cavalry—heavy cavalry princi- 
pally—which saved the 18th Corps at Beaune la 
Rolande, and anyone who reads the despatches of 
the King and of his generals will see what an im- 
portant part the cavalry, and generally the heavy 
cavalry, have played, and play inthis campaign,” &e. 


He could give many extracts from papers, 
of what heavy cavalry had done, but 
thought it unnecessary. He would now 
give the comparative weights of Prussian 


and English cavalry. The former was 
upon the authority of Count Lehndorff, 
Master of the Horse to the Emperor of 
Germany, and the latter taken from an 
official book at the War Office by Captain 
Hozier— 

“ Prussian Cuirassier, 22 stone 9 lbs ; English 
Cuirassier, 21 stone 13 lbs; Prussian Uhlan, 20 
stone 8 lbs; English Dragoon, 19 stone 6 lbs; 
Prussian Hussar, 19 stone 7 lbs ; English Hussar, 
19 stone or less.” 


So that in each instance the Prussians 
were heavier than the English. It had 
been said that our Household Cavalry 
never went upon escort, except upon 
State occasions; nothing could be more 
absurd or untrue; they constantly did 
so, and not later than yesterday the 2nd 
Life Guards formed a travelling escort. 
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It was only in going to and from the 
train in London that Her Majesty had 
been pleased to have escorts of the light 
cavalry, not because the Household Ca- 
valry were unfitted, for surely if they 
could perform long escorts in the coun- 
try the short distance in London would 
not affect them, but because already their 
work was very severe, and troops whose 
duties were not so severe were employed. 
A laugh.| Hon. Members below the 

angway might laugh. He was glad 
of it, as it would add force to what he 
had to say upon that subject. He should 
come to that laugh presently. If these 
regiments were so cumbrous, how was 
it that they went through exactly the 
same work at Aldershot as other regi- 
ments, and in a manner satisfactory to 
those in high command? Indeed, they 
were under a great disadvantage ; for 
while, generally, drill-grounds were near 
barracks in London, their horses had 10 
or 12 miles of road, in addition to their 
drill, and yet they were told that the 
horses wore better because they had less 
work. The principal other objection that 
had been made was on the ground of 
expense, and it was said that a consi- 
derable portion of this was owing to 
the more conspicuous uniforms. It was 
plainly shown in the Army Estimates 
that the expense of the dress of the 
Household Cavalry, including non-com- 
missioned officers, was £8 15s. per an- 
num, and out of this sum, saddlery and 
accoutrements had to be found, and re- 
pairs of every kind. It was difficult to 
make out the exact cost of a private in 
the Line cavalry from the Army Esti- 
mates; but he made his clothing and 
appointments amount to £5 2s. 6d., to 
which should be added the cost of cloth- 
ing establishments, share of non-com- 
missioned officers’ clothing, saddlery, 
&c., repairs of all kinds, and recruiting 
expenses, which he thought would be 
found to make a total not very far short 
of the Household Cavalry. There was 
a great difference in the cost, but it was 
almost entirely owing to the difference 
of pay. He calculated that a trooper in 
the Household Cavalry cost, in clothing, 
purchase of horses, forage, &c., fuel 
and light, £35 per annum. His pay at 
2s. Od. was £35, and dividing the extra 
pay, good - conduct pay, non-commis- 
sioned officers, officers, and honorary 
colonel among the troopers, made £30 
more per man, or £100 altogether. 
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Taking the cost of a dragoon, clothing, 
purchase of horses, &c., &c., as taken 
in other cases, at about £34, his pay 
at ls. 5d. per day, amounted to nearly 
£26; extra pay, non-commissioned offi- 
cers, officer, and honorary colonel £20, 
making a total of £80 per man, per 
annum. Thus, the difference between 
the two was almost entirely due to extra 
pay, and he should state, however, that a 
trooper in the Household Cavalry had to 
find his kit, amounting to some £5, upon 
joining, and that living in London was 
more expensive than in other quarters. 
What was obtained for this extra pay? 
He should call to his assistance the hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) as 
his ally; for he that night had shown 
what soldiers ought not to be, and the 
change he hoped to effect. In the House- 
hold Cavalry crime was very rare, whe- 
ther military or civil; drunkenness was 
exceptional, contagious disease in a 
smaller percentage. He could not give 
the figures of the three regiments ; but 
they did not differ much. In the regi- 
ment in which he had the honour to 
serve, the average of courts-martial for 
10 years was 1 per 1,000 per annum; 
cases of drunkenness, 2 per cent per an- 
num; and of men suffering from conta- 
gious disease the average was 1 per cent 
always in hospital. The consequence was 
a larger proportion of men available for 
duty. Was this no small result to attain? 
A well-conducted, highly-disciplined body 
of men who, amidst the great temptations 
to which they were exposed, seemed to 
fulfil all the wishes of the hon. Member 
for Sheffield. He came now to the ques- 
tion of work. There was a laugh when 
he talked of their being hard-worked. 
He repeated it. He added that no troops 
except, perhaps, the Horse Artillery, had 
anything like the work of the troopers 
of the Household Cavalry. In London, 
one night in four, they were on night 
duty ; one horse to clean daily, and every 
fourth day two horses. Their accoutre- 
ments required much more labour. The 
distance to drill already mentioned. 
Fatigue duties were heavier in propor- 
tion, owing to the smallness of the regi- 
ments, and besides all duties, escorts, 
&e., entailed upon them as Her Ma- 
jesty’s body guard. There was no miracle 
in the good behaviour of these troops. 
It was the result of good pay, which 
procured good men, and hard work and 
good discipline, to keep them out of 
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mischief. There certainly was the power 
of discharging bad characters, but it was 
rarely exercised; and if it was a good 
principle, it was an excellent reason for 
extending it to other regiments, not for 
destroying regiments upon which the 
effect had been so good. And the House 
might be sure of one thing, that without 
fair pay it could not get the best men. 
The hon. Member had thought fit to 
criticize in bitter and bantering terms 
the efficiency of these regiments ; but he 
thought the House would place greater 
confidence in the opinion of men in the 
position of Inspectors General, men who 
had real practical knowledge, and from 
their high position in their profession 
would be incapable of giving anything 
but candid reports. The hon. Member 
had appealed to the opinion of ‘the 
dragoons in this House.’’ These inspect- 
ing officers had been officers from the 
Line cavalry, and he appealed to them. 
He wished these Reports could be made 
public ; he could only say that year after 
year Reports had been made highly com- 
plimentary to the discipline and efficiency 
of these regiments. Even the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Border Burghs, in his un- 
reasoning hatred for His Royal High- 
ness Oommanding-in-Chief, would not 
deny his qualifications as a cavalry offi- 
cer to judge of cavalry. He trusted he 
should not do wrong in repeating what 
he said last year to two of these regi- 
ments. After testifying to their good 
condition and good drill, he concluded 
by saying—‘‘ In my opinion you are fit 
to go anywhere to do any duty you may 
be called upon to perform. Continue, 
as for many years past, your course of 
good military conduct, and you will be, 
as you have always been, the pride of 
the service”’ (these may not be the exact 
words, but they are very nearly so, and 
express exactly the sense intended), and 
then His Royal Highness again repeated 
his opinion as to the efficiency of the 
regiments for any duties. This was in 
August last, a somewhat critical moment. 
He would now conclude, but for one re- 
mark that fell the other night from the 
hon. Member for the Border Burghs, 
connecting the Household Cavalry with 
what he was pleased to call ‘the revels 
in Knightsbridge.” Nothing could be 
more unfair than that. During the last 
12 months he had, on the majority of 
nights, been along the street in question 
at all hours, sometimes early, sometimes 
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late, and during that time he had only 
seen one trooper the worse for liquor, 
and very few men in the street at all; 
and it was well-known, and had often 
been remarked to him by gentlemen who 
lived in the neighbourhood, and who did 
know one soldier from another, that 
these men did not frequent these public- 
houses in large numbers, and those that 
did set an example of decent behaviour. 
(Mr. Trevetyan : I never said anything 
of the sort. | Of course, if the hon. Mem- 
ber denied it, he must apologize ; but he 
certainly thought he made the remark. 
At all events, it fell from one of those 
near him. He protested against the un- 
justifiable attacks that had been made— 
attacks that could not be substantiated. 
The credit of a regiment was as dear to 
its members as the honour of a man 
should be to him; and it was most 
damaging to regiments and to the Army 
at large that hon. Members should cast 
a slur upon their efficiency and their 
good name. And he trusted the Com: 
mittee by its vote that night, would show 
that these charges had not been in any 
way made out. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided: — Ayes 51; 
Noes 168: Majority 117. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


POOR REMOVAL (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Downie, Bill to amend 
certain Acts of Parliament by which Boards of 
Guardians in England and of Supervision in 
Scotland, are empowered to remove to Ireland 
persons born in that country who may receive re- 
lief from the Poors Rate, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Downine, Sir Hervey Bruce, Colonel 
Knox, and Mr. Maguire. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 87.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 24th March, 1871. 


MINUTES.]— Poustio Buas—First Reading— 
Local Government Supplemental * (58). 

Committee—Report—Stamp Act (1870) Amend- 
ment * (45); Income Tax Assessment * (48). 

Third Reading—Prison Ministers* (53), and 


passed. 


CHINA—THE TIEN-TSIN MASSACRE. 
TREATY OF 1858. 
ADDRESS FOR PAPERS. 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON, who 
had given notice to call the attention of 
the House to the Parliamentary Papers 
issued with reference to the Tien-tsin 
Massacre, and the relations of this coun- 
try and China; and to move for Copies 
or Extracts of Correspondence relative 
to the revision of the Treaty of 1858, 
said, he would have been glad had any 
other noble Lord undertaken the task of 
calling the attention of the House to the 
Papers which had been published re- 
specting the massacres at Tien-tsin ; but 
since no other of their Lordships had 
undertaken to do so, and considering 
the importance of the subject and the 
mention of it in the Speech from the 
Throne at the commencement of the 
Session, he would crave the indulgence 
of their Lordships while he drew their 
attention to it. In doing so he would, 
in the first place, refer to some of the 
circumstances of the case, and then to 
the inferences naturally to be drawn 
from them. The former were probably 
so fresh in their Lordships’ recollection 
that he need only briefly recapitulate 
them. Prior to the 21st of last June 
there had been rumours afloat of an un- 
satisfactory nature and some excitement 
prevailed. On the 21st, without warn- 
ing, the gongs sounded, and a large 
number of Chinese, armed with weapons, 
rushed tumultuously to the French Con- 
sulate and afterwards attacked a re- 
ligious establishment occupied by some 
Sisters of Mercy of French, English, 
Belgian, and Irish nationality. The 
French Consul was killed, as also his 
assistant and two French gentlemen and 
ladies, while the unfortunate Sisters of 
Mercy were murdered under circum- 
stances of a revolting and fiendish na- 
ture. Not content with this, the mob 
wreaked their vengeance on the helpless 
bodies of the victims, and exhibited 
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more of the passion of animals and 
devils than of men. Meanwhile, dis- 
ciplined Chinese troops, with their offi- 
cers, stood by, the local authorities were 
at least passive, and the Governor of the 
place, if not an actual participator in the 
crime, at all events attempted no kind of 
opposition. For some days afterwards 
the European community of Tien-tsin 
was left to itself, the local authorities 
being entirely quiescent, and it was pro- 
bably owing only to their courage, and 
to the friendly assistance of an American 
captain, who showed the greatest hu- 
manity and courage, that the mischief 
spread no further. Such were the 
briefly stated facts of the case. The 
opinions as to the cause of these pro- 
ceedings were very conflicting. Four 
theories had been started. It was attri- 
buted by some to a superstition on the 
part of the Chinese that the Sisters of 
Mercy were in the habit of kidnapping 
children for the purpose of using parts 
of their bodies in their materia medica. 
Others—and he thought the noble Earl 
opposite rather leant to this view, threw 
blame on the acts of the missionaries— 
whose general conduct was said to be 
such as to provoke the Natives to their 
deeds of violence. The third theory 
ascribed it to the general hatred of 
foreigners prevailing in China—some 
facts detailed in the Papers went to 
strengthen that suggestion—-that the offi- 
cial classes were engaged in, and insti- 
gators of, the offence. The first of these 
suggested causes was obviously untrue 
—Mr. Wade, our chargé @affaires at 
Pekin, who at first believed there might 
be some foundation for it, had entirely 
abandoned it. Moreover, the Chinese 
authorities admitted that no child had 
been kidnapped or purchased, or was 
missing. As to the second, he was quite 
aware that missionaries in China, like 
many other zealous people, sometimes 
acted imprudently ; but it was only due 
to them to say that rather more blame 
had frequently been imputed to them 
than they deserved, and there was no- 
thing in the Papers to warrant the belief 
that they were at all responsible in this 
case. As to the general hatred of 
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foreigners, there were facts stated in 
the Papers which appeared to strengthen 
this theory. During the last year or 
two there had been outbreaks against 
foreigners at different places, sometithes 
successful, sometimes suppressed. In 
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one instance the Governor of a Province 
issued a proclamation for the purpose of 
encouraging the belief that a drought 
had been caused by foreign trade in the 
rivers. Indeed, the decrees and procla- 
mations put forth by authority had often 
been animated by feelings of the worst 
character. In the present case hatred 
of foreigners in general was manifested, 
for French and Russians both fell vic- 
tims, and a day or two previously Dr. 
Fraser was mobbed, but being’ mounted 
escaped serious injury. In one of the 
few cases where the Chinese authorities 
had exercised a firm repression, one of 
them was assassinated in his public 
office. As to the fourth theory, it must 
be remembered that manifestations of 
animosity against foreigners had oc- 
curred both at Tien-tsin and in other 
parts of the Empire. For some time 
past placards had been put forth, with 
official connivance, if not authority, de- 
nouncing foreigners, and insinuating 
the grossest charges against them; 
pamphlets had been issued containing 
the vilest calumnies, and fans had been 
printed representing mandarins standing 
over the corpses of Europeans. There 


had, in fact, been that atmosphere of 


suspicion and animosity which generally 
preceded such outbreaks. Mr. Wade, 
who was certainly not prejudiced against 
the Chinese authorities, had himself 
stated that the Governor of Tien-tsin 
must have been aware that some such 
outbreak was in contemplation. Then 
the conduct of these officials was any- 
thing but satisfactory after the mas- 
sacre had taken place. The officer 
appointed to conduct the inquiry ar- 
rived late at his post ; the inquiry com- 
menced late, 19 days, at least, being 
allowed to go by, and the first day’s pro- 
ceedings consisted of a charge against 
the Sisters of Mercy. What, mean- 
while, was the action of the local au- 
thorities? The Mandarins immedia- 
tely seized some native Chinese, and for 
20 days subjected them to horrible tor- 
tures, in the hope, it must be assumed, 
of obtaining some exculpatory evidence. 
After this act of the drama had been 
completed, the magistrates themselves 
were called in question for their con- 
duct, and were virtually allowed to escape 
with impunity. Mr. Wade anticipated 
that, when committed to prison, their 
sentence would be commuted to banish- 
ment, and that this would before long 
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be remitted. What was the penalty in. 
flicted on the undoubted murderers ? 
Seven days were allowed to pass before 
any of the criminals were arrested. The 
were then brought to some kind of trial, 
and, finally, after a delay of three months, 
15 were proposed to the representatives 
of the foreign Powers as fit and proper 
objects for execution. Mr. Wade pro- 
tested against this as altogether inade- 
quate, and the Chinese Government then 
proposed that four or five additional per- 
sons should be executed. Indeed, so un- 
satisfactory were the whole proceedings, 
that prior to the execution of the 15 eri- 
minals the répresentatives of England, 
the United States, Prussia, and Russia 
drew up a joint Protest, in which they 
said— 

“The undersigned think it their duty to say 
that this decision, taken after a delay of three 
months, is in no way satisfactory.” 

The execution was conducted in a man- 
ner at least suspicious. The criminals 
were not required to kneel, as was usual, 
and they were taken to the place of exe- 
cution amid the plaudits of their friends, 
being considered as victims offering up 
their lives as public sacrifices to the 
hatred of foreigners. He was not sur- 
prised that Mr. Wade, in winding up 
the history of the case, should have com- 
mented on the final decree in these terms— 

“Tt is neither in substance nor form calculated 
to satisfy the representatives of foreign Powers, 
who, having acted throughout as the friendly 
counsellors of China, can hardly fail to consider 
themselves as having been trifled with.” 


These being the facts of the case, there 
arose the perhaps still more serious ques- 
tion—what was the present relation be- 
tween ourselves and the Chinese? On 
the one hand we were struck with the 
important commercial position which we 
held, and the still vaster fortunes in store 
for us on the opening up of the Northern 
regions, which were wholly undeveloped 
and abounded in resources; and on the 
other with the limited spirit of enter- 
prize of the Natives, and their readiness 
to carry on trade with Europeans, pro- 
vided they were allowed by the official 
classes to do so. It was a remarkable 
fact that during our numerous wars with 
China our trade in tea had not been sus- 
pended; and why? Because the people 
were so anxious to maintain it that even 
though one-half of the Empire was at 
war with the foreigner the other half 
remained at peace. This justified the 
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hope of a vast expansion of our trade 
if the existing obstructions were peace- 
fully and gradually removed. Our posi- 
tion in China depended on our maintain- 
ing that spirit of enterprize among our 
commercial community which had had 
a footing for so many years, and had 
so largely extended our commercial re- 
lations. Lord Russell once stated that 
the fewer the points of contact between 
Europeans and Chinese, the safer and 
better it would be. With great defer- 
ence to this opinion, he (the Earl of 
Carnarvon) believed that the converse 
was the fact, and that the more points 
of contact were multiplied, provided this 
was done fairly and discreetly, the better 
in all respects it would be. Our position 
also depended on our recognizing the 
fact that the community at Tien-tsin was 
not merely an English, but a European 
one. The American captain to whom 
he had referred as placing his ship at 
the disposal of the women and children 
entered with heart and soul into the 
cause, and though he found no fault 
with the noble Earl the Foreign Secre- 
tary, he could not help wishing that our 
co-operation with the French in this 
matter had been a little heartier. He 
was no advocate for a vehement or high- 
handed policy with regard to the Chinese. 
He thought that in former days that 
policy was strained too far; but during 
the last few years he could not help think- 
ing that we had, to a certain extent, passed 
from one extreme to the other. It seemed 
as if we were now inclined to trust solely 
to diplomacy; but he feared that by 
keeping the idea of force wholly in the 
background we had deprived ourselves 
of a most useful instrument of influence 
in our relations with the Chinese. The 
people of that nation were good diplo- 
matists—perhaps better than ourselves 
—and when they found that despatches 
such as some in the recent Blue Book, in 
which it was hinted pretty broadly that 
unless they reversed their line of action 
we should proceed to hostilities, had as 
a matter of fact no result, they soon be- 
came inclined to turn an indifferent ear 
to our remonstrances. The House was, 
perhaps, aware that a very able English- 
man, Mr. Hart, was now Inspector Ge- 
neral of Customs in China, and it was 
no exaggeration to say that he was the 
adviser of the Chinese Government in 
these matters. Mr. Hart had told him that 
when he had been called upon to read 
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such despatches to the Chinese officials, 
the first thing they always asked was— 
Does it mean peace or war? Mr. Hart, ac- 
quainted as he was with European no- 
tions, would reply that it meant peace ; 
whereapon the statementsof the despatch 
were disregarded and its objects fell to 
the ground. There were several points 
in which there seemed a danger of our 
losing ground in our relations with the 
Chinese Government. There was the 
delicate and difficult question of en- 
forcing audiences from the Emperor. To 
this we were entitled under Lord Elgin’s 
Treaty ; but the demand had hitherto 
been evaded. It might seem an idle 
form, but it was still the prevailing no- 
tion in China that there was only one 
sovereign ruler in the world, the Empe- 
ror of China, and that all other nations 
were tributaries and vassals, standing in 
the light of foreigners and savages. He 
did not press this point on the noble 
Earl, but it was one which required con- 
sideration. Another point, and that 
vitally affecting our position, related to 
the instructions given at various times to 
our naval officers on the China station. 
He was not prepared to say that those in- 
structions bore the interpretations placed 
on them by the officers, but there ap- 
peared ample ground for misconception, 
and the sooner this was set right the 
better. Mr. Matheson, a name well- 
known in China, writing to the noble 
Earl in September last, stated that the 
naval officers, it was understood, were 
forbidden by the Admiralty to land their 
men under any circumstances, even when 
life was threatend, and were to confine 
their assistance to British subjects, to re- 
ceiving on board their vessels those who 
might, when attacked, be compelled to 
seek an asylum. In answer to this Mr. 
Otway wrote— 

“The standing instruction to Her Majesty’s 
Consuls and naval officers in China as to the em- 
ployment of Her Majesty’s ships of war are in 
cases of great emergency to protect the lives and 
properties of British subjects if placed in peril by 
wanton attacks directed against them, either on the 
part of the local authorities or by an uncontrolled 
popular movement.” —[Correspondeace No. 1 
(1871), No. 26 J 
This answer was a very guarded one, 
and though the subject, he was aware, 
was a delicate one, he thought the ex- 
pressions should have been a little 
plainer, for it was evident that great 
misapprehension on the subject existed 
in the minds of British residents in 
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China. Almost immediately afterwards 
the subject was again brought forward, 
and Mr. Medhurst, our Consul at Shang- 
hai, undertook to give an interpretation 
of the instructons. He stated— 

“One of the special purposes for which Her 
Majesty’s ships of war are stationed in Chinese 
ports is to afford protection in cases of great 
emergency to the lives and properties of British 
subjects when imperilled by wanton attacks, either 
on the part of the local authorities or of uncon- 
trolled masses of people; but this general defini- 
tion is qualified by the warning that the interfer- 
ence of a naval force in any emergency is alone 
likely to receive the subsequent approval of Her 
Majesty’s Government, if it can be clearly shown 
that without such interference the lives and pro- 
perty of British subjects would in all probability 
have been sacrificed, and even in such a case Her 
Majesty’s Government will expect to hear it es- 
tablished to their satisfaction that the alternative 
of rescuing the British subjects by receiving them 
on board was not available.” 

He still thought the instruction was so 
cautiously explained as to be calculated 
to mislead, and sometimes to discourage 
officers in the discharge of their duty. 
In another letter it was stated that al- 
though the instructions did not abso- 
lutely and under all circumstances inter- 
dict commanders of ships from protecting 
life and property on shore, the interpre- 
tation put on them by the officers was 
such that half a foreign settlement might 
be burnt down before they actively in- 
tervened. Mr. Hammond writing to the 
Shanghai Chamber of Commerce on the 
28th of December, stated that if an at- 
tack on the British settlement at any of 
the ports was imminent, a body of ma- 
rines might be landed, and if these were 
insufficient a detachment of troops from 
Hong Kong or Japan. He also wished 
to draw the attention of the noble Earl 
opposite to the Treaty of 1858. In spite 
of Lord Clarendon’s efforts the revision 
of that Treaty had broken down in con- 
sequence of the hostility of our com- 
mercial interests in China; but the 
sooner it was revised the better it would 
be for all parties, and it would then be 
seen how far the restrictions on trade 
might be relaxed. The position of our 
Minister at Pekin should also receive 
consideration. At the present moment 
we had no Minister in China, the British 
interests in that country being looked 
after by a chargé @ affaires; but under 
ordinary circumstances our Minister was 
confined to Pekin, and never left that 
capital during the term of office, and he 
thought it advisable that this restriction 
should no longer exist. There were evi- 
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dences, on all hands, that the unfriendly 
spirit towards foreigners was spreading 
in China; and it was worth noticing also 
that the Chinese military authorities not 
only possessed a large number of arms 
of precision of the best manufacture, 
but they had established manufactories 
of them for themselves. In justification 
of what he had stated, he wished to 
point out that throughout these Papers 
there was a remarkable concurrence of 
opinion among those who were best 
qualified to judge with reference to the 
attitude that we should adopt in China. 
Thus, Consul Lay, writing from Tien- 
tsin on the 20th of June, 1870, said— 

“ We do want a man-of-war here, These troubles 
increase when one is absent.” 

Consul Medhurst, writing from Shang- 
hai, on the 16th of July, said— 

In my despatch dated the 18th inst., I had the 
honour to report that a general uneasiness prevailed 
in the minds of the Natives of this port, brought 
about no doubt by the disturbing influence of the 
intelligence received from Tien-Tsin. I am happy 
to state that this feeling has to a great extent sub- 
sided during the last twenty-four hours, and that 
the bearing of the people has lost much of that 
aggressive character which it certainly showed a 
few days ago. I attribute the change to the prompt 
turn out and thoroughly prepared condition which 
the French exhibited on the occasion of the alarm 
on the night of the 12th to the active drilling of 
the volunteers on our side every day, and to the fact 
that two vessels of war, the “ Barossa” (British) 
and “Ashurlot” (American), opportunely came 
into port.”—[Parl. P., p. 46.] 

Admiral Sir Henry Kellett, the Admiral 
on the station, writing on the 21st of 
July, said— 

“ Though the aspect of affairs has greatly im- 
proved since I last wrote, the condition of China 
is very critical, and requires a temperate but firm 
attitude of the great Powers.” 

And, lastly, Mr. Wade, who had consis- 
tently opposed any high-handed course 
being taken by us with reference to the 
Chinese, said, on the 13th of October— 

“Had there been a gunboat, English or French, 
at Tien-tsin on the 21st of June, I doubt greatly 
that the atrocity of that day would have been per- 
petrated.” 

He did not wish it to be supposed be- 
cause he had laid stress upon the im- 
portance of the presence of a gunboat 
that he was in favour of this country 
taking a high-handed course with regard 
to China. He thought that we could 
not do the mercantile community inte- 
rested in the Chinese trade a more cruel 
kindness than to adopt towards China 
an attitude likely to result in hostilities. 
But we must remember that since the 
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_ Treaty of 1858 the wall of separation that 
had hitherto existed between China and 
the outer world had been forcibly beaten 
down, and that we could not now escape 
from the difficulties of our new position. 
He believed it to be the duty of the 
British Government, in the first place, to 
insist—temperately, if you please, but 
at all events, firmly—upon the terms 
of the Treaty of 1858 being carried out 
in their integrity; and, in the next 
place, they should endeavour, whenever 
opportunity offered, to remove those ar- 
tificial restrictions which had undoubt- 
edly hindered, to a great extent, trade 
communication between China and other 
countries—that they should revise the 
instructions to the naval commanders on 
that coast ; and that they should act to- 
wards the Chinese in a spirit of tempe- 
rate firmness. He also trusted that, 
while keeping up our communications 
with the Central Government of China, 
we should not permit the local authori- 
ties, in the event of the occurrence of 
outrages of this kind, to shelter them- 
selves behind the Central Government, 
but should hold them responsible to a 
certain extent for such breaches of the 
terms of the Treaty. In making these 
remarks, which were intended to draw 
attention to the critical—he would not 
say unsatisfactory—state of our relations 
with China, he trusted that he had not 
exceeded the bounds of fair criticism on 
Papers of this kind, regard being had to 
the importance of the subject. 


Moved, “‘ That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for Copies or Extracts of Cor- 
respondence relative to the revision of the Treaty 
of 1858 with China.”—( The Earl of Carnarvon.) 


Kart GRANVILLE said, the House 
was much obliged to the noble Earl for 
the interesting speech he had made, 
which had evidently involved a very 
careful study of the Blue Book on this 
subject, which was issued the other day. 
The noble Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
had called their attention, first, to the 
outrage at Tien-tsin, and, secondly, to 
the policy which he thought this country 
should adopt with regard toChina. He 
entirely agreed with the noble Earl that 
that outrage was utterly inexcusable 
—and, in fact, nobody could think of 
saying a word in itsdefence. But at the 
same time, if he might offer any criticism 
on the speech of the noble Earl, it would 
be that it was conceived rather too much 
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in a strain of feeling hostile to the Chi- 
nese generally—a tone which he was 
afraid characterized much of the opinion 
of this country, and certainly that of the 
English residents in China. With re- 
gard to the cause of the massacre, he 
should be sorry to give any decided 
opinion; but he should be disposed to 
agree with the noble Earl that there 
were four causes which had contributed 
to bring it about. The first of those 
causes was undoubtedly the superstitious 
feeling that existed among the lower 
orders of Chinese, who believed that their 
children were kidnapped into the con- 
vents for the purpose of their being put 
to death and their bodies made into 
drugs. He believed that some such 
feeling did exist; and they all knew 
how the wildest notions sprung up in 
the breasts of semi-civilized and unedu- 
cated nations respecting the practices of 
strangers whose religion they believed to 
be false. The second cause was the course 
adopted by the missionaries. He re- 
membered that two years ago there was 
a discussion on the subject in that House, 
and they were nearly unanimous in bear- 
ing testimony to the high and noble mo- 
tives which animated the men who in- 
curred hardships and risked their lives 
for the sake of spreading the knowledge 
of Christianity. But he thought there was 
a very general opinion that any impru- 
dent conduct on the part of the mis- 
sionaries, particularly in an empire like 
China, was likely to produce not the pro- 
gress of Christianity, but very unfortu- 
nate secular results. The Protestant 
missionaries in China stood on a dif- 
ferent footing from the Roman Catholic 
missionaries established there ; they were 
few in number; they had received no 
encouragement from the Government; 
there were no supposed treaty rights on 
which they relied—and, generally speak- 
ing, they were under the superintendence 
of some large missionary societies in this 
country who had given them very good 
and judicious advice, that they should 
not interfere in matters connected with 
commerce and manufacturing industry. 
Again, Great Britain had also important 
temporal interests in China in connection 
with her commerce and her manufac- 
tures, whereas, on the other hand, Ro- 
man Catholic countries had hardly any 
trade there, and their great object had 
been to propagate that form of the 
Christian creed which they themselves 
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professed. There was no doubt that a 
great deal of harm had been done by the 
missionaries of foreign countries claim- 
ing treaty rights which other Europeans 
did not possess in China, and extending 
a sort of protection not merely from per- 
secution, but of a special character over 
their Chinese converts, which naturally 
excited much disgust among their fellow- 
countrymen, and exposed them to in- 
sults and misunderstandings. Although 
the stories about their buying children, 
and encouraging others to kidnap chil- 
dren with a view tothe salvation of their 
souls could not be substantiated, yet 
there was great danger in respect to the 
position of Europeans generally in China 
unless the French and other Roman Ca- 
tholic Governments exercised some more 
direct control over the missionary and 
other religious bodies of their respective 
countries. Another cause adverted to by 
the noble Earl as one of the causes of the 
massacre was the hatred of foreigners. 
Now, that there should be some dislike 
to foreigners in China was almost an 
obvious truism. They all knew that an 
exclusive system had for hundreds of 
years prevailed there; and it was not 
very surprising if certain circumstances 
connected with the intercourse of Euro- 
peans with that country should be cal- 
culated to excite among its people fear 
rather than love. They knew the pre- 
judice that existed among the literary 
class in China against foreigners, and 
especially among the lower orders, who 
had not the advantage of education to 
give them a better feeling in regard to 
them. But the moral he drew from that 
was that, it being our desire to maintain 
and extend our friendly relations with 
the Chinese, we ought not to be hostile 
in our language towards them, nor too 
intolerant of the habits and customs 
handed down to them from generation 
to generation, and which must necessarily 
take much time and patience totally to 
eradicate. Our true course would be to 
do all we could to conciliate them with- 
out departing from our own principles. 
Then came the question as to the supine- 
ness of the Chinese authorities. He was 
far from saying that there had been no 
such supineness, or that greater activity 
and vigour in taking precautions might 
not have prevented the massacre.’ But 


that sometimes happened, unfortunately, 


in other countries besides China; and 
all that we had a right to require was 
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that compensation should be given, 
proper amends made, and the best mea- 
sures adopted to avert the recurrence of 
such lamentable events. No doubt that 
event had filled the country with horror. 
It was a calamity which it was too pain- 
ful to dwell upon ; certainly it created a 
great panic in China last summer, which 
had its rebound in this country. And 
he must say that great credit was due 
to the official representatives of Her 
Majesty in China, who were quite alive 
to the gravity of the situation, and did 
all they could to calm the exaggerated 
alarm of their fellow-subjects. While 
pressing in the strongest manner on the 
Chinese Government the necessity of 
granting redress, they also endeavoured 
to inspire some feeling of courage and 
hopefulness among the Europeans. He 
quite admitted that the noble Earl’s 
criticism had been offered in a very 
fair and conciliatory spirit with re- 
gard to the policy of both the pre- 
sent Government, and the Government 
which preceded it. Considering, how- 
ever, that there was an armed vessel 
in every Chinese port of the least pre- 
tension, and that only 11 years ago we 
took Pekin and destroyed the Emperor’s 
summer palace, he could not think there 
was any great reason to fear that the 
Chinese—a singularly shrewd nation— 
would think that we meant to trust 
absolutely to diplomacy alone, and would 
refuse to resort to force in any emer- 
gency whatever. The noble Karl had 
expressed a hope that the ambiguity in 
the instructions issued to our naval offi- 
cers on the China station would be re- 
moved; but he (Earl Granville) could 
not see how he was to set about remov- 
ing any such ambiguity, because he did 
not conceive that any really existed in 
the instructions sent to those officers and 
to our Consuls by Lord Clarendon. What 
could be clearer than instructions which, 
while allowing them to protect the lives 
and property of British subjects, stated 
that they were not to try by force to 
insist on reparation, but were to refer to 
the central power, and to the Minister at 
Pekin, for the redress that was neces- 
sary? The noble Earl (the Earl of 
Carnarvon) talked as if that was a new 
policy suddenly inaugurated ; but it was 
inaugurated by Lord Elgin and Sir 
Frederick Bruce, and had been followed 
ever since we had a Minister at Pekin. 
It was true—and the noble Earl had 
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laid too much stress on the fact—that 
they had one letter from a Consul who 
would have liked to have a man-of-war 
in the port where he was stationed. 
Now, our Consuls were a most excellent 
class of men, who discharged their duties 
with great fidelity to their country ; but 
if the British Consul had one weakness 
inthe world, it was his wish for the pre- 
sence of a British man-of-war in front 
of his official residence. It was exactly 
to prevent that accumulation of ships of 
war, and to prevent that authority being 
invested in all these local officers—acting 
sometimes under the pressure of panic, 
sometimes on the representations of a 
missionary body, or of a few merchants 
congregated together, and who desired 
to have the knot of some difficulty cut— 
that that policy was adopted, and Her 
Majesty’s Government had no intention 
of departing from it—the policy that 
our Consuls were not to have in their 
hands what was practically the Queen’s 
prerogative of declaring peace or war in 
every great port of the Chinese Empire. 
With respect to any misapprehension as 
to the possibillty of our naval officers 
landing men for the protection of the 
lives of British subjects, it rested entirely 
_on two letters which gave no proof what- 
ever of the fact. These officers were 
informed by Mr. Wade, before he got 
his instructions from this country, that 
he was in communication with Admiral 
Kellett as to the landing of marines for 
the protection of life and property. Now 
with regard to the Treaty, the noble 
Earl had alluded to our Embassy at 
Pekin. Now, our policy was.to make 
the Chinese Government themselves un- 
derstand that we looked to them, with 
whom we had made the Treaty, to see 
that its stipulations were carried out. 
That principle possessed every advan- 
tage both for ourselves and for China. 
It was for our interest to strengthen 
rather than to weaken the authority of 
the Central Government of that country ; 
and it was also for the interest of the 
Chinese Government itself that we should 
adopt a course which would strengthen 
their control at the extremities of their 
Empire; and although this might some- 
times involve a little delay, and there 
might be occasions on which we should 
be obliged to offer the assistance of our 
naval force to co-operate with the Chinese 
authorities in redressing what ought not 
to have existed, yet he thought that in 
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the long run we should obtain any just 
demand we had to make, much better 
by that regular mode of proceeding than 
by pursuing the decentralizing policy of 
giving back to the local authorities some 
of that power which had been, as he be- 
lieved, wisely taken from them by dif- 
ferent Ministers. In December, 1868, 
Lord Derby, as Foreign Secretary, gave 
positive instructions to the effect that the 
complaints of missionaries were to be 
dealt with not upon the spot, but by a 
reference to our Minister at Pekin. The 
noble Earl opposite had adverted to the 
maintenance and revision of treaty rights. 
Sir Rutherford Alcock, acting under in- 
structions from Lord Clarendon, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a revised treaty 
which he sent home from China, and 
which was thought by Lord Clarendon 
to be a great advance on the existing 
state of things. A different opinion, 
however, was entertained by the com- 
mercial classes in this country and in 
China; and Lord Clarendon, without 
changing his own opinion, felt that the 
opposition of those classes to the new 
treaty was so universal that one of his 
last official acts was to recommend to 
the Cabinet that it should not be ratified; 
and his advice was taken accordingly. 
But Mr. Wade, in the absence of Sir 
Rutherford Alcock, had shown almost 
every quality they could wish to see in 
the representative of this country in 
China; and their Lordships might count 
on Her Majesty’s Government doing all 
that was in their power to obtain be- 
coming conditions at the hands of the 
Chinese Government. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he thought that, according to the state- 
ment of the noble Earl himself, there 
was some ambiguity at least in the view 
which the Government took of the in- 
structions sent to our naval officers in 
China. He would not trouble the House 
more than a single moment by reading 
extracts to show that orders had been 
sent to China that guns and men should 
not be disembarked for the protection of 
British subjects in China. On page 174 
of the Blue Book, Mr. Wade, writing of 
an application by Acting-Consul Lay for 
assistance in anticipation of an attack, 
said such an attack was, of course, a 
possibility, and he promised to call on 
the senior officer in the North ‘to relax 
or obtain relaxation of the Standing 
Orders so far as to admit of the debar- 
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kation of guns and men within the set- 
tlement.” To what Standing Order did 
Mr. Wade refer? Whoever had issued 
them, they were obviously dangerous to 
the lives as well as the property of every 
English inhabitant of a Chinese port. 
The noble Earl had departed from his 
usual good taste in ridiculing the desire 
of the Consuls for protection by attri- 
buting their wish for gunboats to the 
common desire of officials to have an 
armed force at theircommand. But it 
should be remembered that these Con- 
suls had been witnesses to, and almost 
sufferers from, what might be called one 
of the most frightful catastrophes ever 
heard of. Surely, then, it was no matter 
for ridicule if, after such a calamity, he 
saw indications of another attack, he 
applied for such assistance and protec- 
tion for British subjects to which they 
were entitled, and which he in his official 
position had a right to expect. The 


Blue Book showed that the Consul was 
right in seeking protection from his Go- 
vernment. Acting-Consul Lay, in a letter 
to Mr. Wade, on page 175, gave a de- 
scription of the state of Chinese feeling 
which justified the gravest apprehen- 


sions. He wrote— 

“You are aware that there is still a strong 
feeling against us in the city—I mean borne by 
the people themselves, and not confined to the 
rowdy class. It was stated that these troubles 
were caused by these rowdies, and that when they 
were punished all would be well. I trusted such 
might be the case, but it does not seem to be so. 
Upwards of 2,000 of these blackguards have run 
away from Tien-tsin ; hundreds have been seized 
by the authorities ; and yet, with the city clear of 
them, peace between foreigners and Chinese has 
not yet been established. Excitement still reigns 
and ill-feeling still exists.” 

It was hard, indeed, that a Consul, con- 
fronted by this state of things, should 
be censured for seeking assistance. He 
would not criticize the policy announced 
by the noble Earl; no doubt centraliza- 
tion would be a very good thing, and it 
would be eminently satisfactory if Euro- 
pean Powers could induce the central 
authority in China to keep its people in 
order at the several ports; but, in the 
meantime, while the ideal policy was 
being carried out, horrible catastrophes 
might recur again and again. The state 
of things in China corresponded with 
the state of France at the present time. 
A Government existed in both countries 
unable to insure the lives of those com- 
mitted to its care, while the foreigner 
protested against the breach of treaties, 
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and threatened that if the breach were 
continued he would attack, not the cen- 
tral government, but the place in which 
these breaches had occurred. Count 
Bismarck had threatened to take the 
place of the Government in Paris, and 
this policy must always be pursued where 
society was thoroughly disorganized, 
The Government of China had not the 
power, if it had the will, to prevent the 
feeling against the foreigner culminating 
in outrage; and the only way of pre- 
venting such outrage was by inspiring 
fear in the very place where it occurred, 
It was right that missionary difficulties 
and all disputes not involving danger to 
life should be settled with the central 
Government; but the desire to fix re- 
sponsibility upon the Chinese authorities 
should not hinder us from giving by our 
own acts the utmost possible protection 
to those European inhabitants who might 
otherwise be horribly slaughtered before 
the Chinese Government had awakened 
to a sense of its duty. 

Eart GREY said, he would ask the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) whether he was prepared to say 
that the feeling of hostility on the part of 
the Chinese against our countrymen was 
altogether unnatural, or to be wondered 
at? No honest man could examine the 
history of our relations with China for the 
last five-and-thirty years without coming 
to the conclusion that China had very 
great wrongs to complain of. Wars of 
the most cruel kind, involving the inflic- 
tion of the most frightful suffering, had 
been waged against them. It was not our 
own acts alone that had embittered the 
Chinese against us; the indirect mischief 
we had caused them was very great. 
The Taeping rebellion, which had deso- 
lated a large part of the Empire, and 
caused more deaths and suffering than 
any other rebellion in history, he had 
been assured by one of the most distin- 
guished missionaries who ever served in 
China, could be directly traced to the 
disorganization of the Chinese Govern- 
ment in consequence of the wars with 
us. Their central authority was for a 
time completely destroyed. Besides the 
evil which they had suffered from the 
disorganization of the Government, which 
was the natural consequence of our acts, 
the compulsory opening of China to 
Europeans by our means had brought 
upon them other evils also— among 
them he would ask their Lordships to 
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look at that most horrible traffic in 
Coolies, in which atrocities equal to those 
perpetrated in the African slave trade 
were committed, which was carried on 
by Europeans in spite of the efforts of 
the Chinese Government to prevent it. 
No doubt the British Government had 
given that new slave trade all the 
discouragement in their power; but it 
was not the less true that it owed its 
existence to what we had done, and it 
was justly regarded in China as one of 
the consequences of our having com- 
pelled them to depart from their tradi- 
tionary policy of excluding foreigners 
from their country. We ought not to for- 
get these things when we complained of 
the conduct of the Chinese, and he would 
ask could it be a matter of astonish- 
ment that, with such circumstances as 
these to justify it, a feeling of hosti- 
lity to England should exist among the 
Chinese, who distinguished as little be- 
tween foreigners as Englishmen distin- 
guish between Chinamen? He did not 
favour the policy of keeping a large 
number of ships of war in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Chinese ports. He re- 
gretted to say that, in former years, their 
presence had led to much evil; for 
when our countrymen saw themselves 
supported by such a display of force 
they were apt to show a disregard for 
the feelings of the people among whom 
they lived, which they would not do if 
they felt they must rely upon their own 
good conduct for their safety. The far 
more prudent course would be to culti- 
vate a good understanding with the Chi- 
nese Government and people, and dis- 
pense with the gunboats. And when 
the Chinese authorities were blamed for 
not having quelled disorder, he was in- 
clined to ask whether they were singular 
in this? Was England perfectly suc- 
cessful in preventing violence against 
those who rashly and foolishly outraged 
the feelings and prejudices of the people? 
Had we been able to prevent serious 
outrages in Birmingham upon anti- 
Roman Catholic lecturers; and could it 
be supposed that if a Buddhist lecturer 
were to make his appearance in the 
streets of London, denouncing Our 
Saviour as an impostor, belying the 
Christian religion, and ridiculing all that 
we hold most sacred, that such a man 
would not receive summary punishment 
at the hands of an outraged people? 
Was it then a matter of surprise if the 
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same thing happened in China? It was 
not right that we should induce English- 
men to suppose that they could so act 
with impunity in China, under the pro- 
tection of the naval force in those waters. 
Before sitting down he desired to add a 
word or two on another matter—namely, 
the importance of not taking up matters 
locally, but of always going to the Im- 
perial Government for redress for any 
wrongs that might be suffered. It ap- 
peared to him that the reasons for ad- 
hering to this policy had been very 
inadequately considered by his noble 
Friend behind him. If they took the 
redress into their own hands, as was 
too much the practice 30 years ago, they 
might possibly succeed for the moment ; 
but in so doing they inflicted a blow of 
the most fatal character upon the Impe- 
rialGovernment. By persevering in that 
policy they would gradually break down 
the Imperial authority altogether, and 
by degrees reduce China to the state of 
anarchy which prevailed during the 
Taeping rebellion. If they destroyed 
the authority of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, when they considered how many 
millions of that people there were, were 
they prepared to set up any authority in 
its place? To destroy that authority, he 
believed, would be very easy for a small 
force sent from this country; but he 
believed, also, that the result of such a 
policy would be as great a misfortune to 
ourselves as it would be to the Chinese, 
who for ages had enjoyed under their 
existing system of government a very 
high measure of peace and happiness, 
and had been able to carry on with us a 
trade lucrative and beneficial to both 
parties. Destruction of the authority of 
the Government might be easy; but to 
place in its stead a Government capable 
of maintaing order would prove a more 
difficult undertaking. For these rea- 
sons he could not but confess that he 
viewed with sincere satisfaction the policy 
which the Government had pursued. 

THe Duce or SOMERSET said, he 
concurred with his noble Friend who 
had just sat down (Earl Grey) that the 
policy pursued by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was wise and prudent, and 
one in which, as shown in the Blue Book, 
he, at all events, failed to see any ambi- 

ity. At page 220, for instance, he 
ound the following passage written from 
the Foreign Office to the Shanghai Cham- 
ber of Commerce :— 
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“The general purport of those Instructions was; 

that Her Majesty’s naval forces are only actively) 
to be employed in China for the protection of Bri- 
tish life and property, when actually imperilled by 
acts directed against them by Chinese authorities, 
or by the violence of the Chinese populace, which 
those authorities might be unable or unwilling to 
control.” 
That he believed to be the right line to 
lay down as to the interference of Her 
Majesty’s naval force ; for, from his own 
connection with the Navy, he was per- 
fectly aware that it was impossible to 
give any loose instructions to the officers 
commanding on the station. A young 
officer in command of a gunboat would, 
for instance, be ready enough to take a 
Chinese town, for he would only be too 
delighted at the idea of having some- 
thing to do. It was therefore necessary 
to impress some moderation in the in- 
structions which they gave. He also 
concurred in the remarks made by Consul 
Robertson, who, in answer to a letter 
from the Rey. J. Chalmers, giving an 
account of the destruction of a chapel at 
Fatshan, said— 

“Tn reply, I have to express my regret at the 
event, but am not at all surprised at its following 
so ill-judged an event as that of opening a chapel 
at a time when a strong anti-missionary feeling is 
agitating the minds of the Chinese, and at a place, 
too, which has always been turbulent and ill- 
disposed towards foreigners,” 


Again, Consul Robertson, in a letter to 
Mr. Wade, said— 

“Such outbreaks as at Tien-tsin, or elsewhere» 

may be settled for the time; but certainly the feel- 
ing of the Chinese, high and low, is strongly 
aroused in defence of their ancient institutions 
and religious tenets, which they consider in danger 
from foreign missionary intervention.” 
Was it surprising that the people should 
be easily excited when they saw their 
ancient customs and religion attacked by 
the missionaries? But the despatches 
showed how this chapel at Fatshan was 
destroyed, for the Consul said— 

“ My own information leads me to believe that 

the outbreak was caused by the injudicious promi- 
nence given to the opening of this establishment 
at a time when the feelings of the people are 
strongly excited against missionaries.” 
If our countrymen in China would defy 
the feelings of the people, there would, 
of course, be outbreaks; but he thought 
the Consul had throughout given wise 
and prudent advice. He concurred in 
the opinion that the policy pursued by 
the Government was a sound one, and 
trusted that they would resolutely ad- 
here to it in the future. 
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Eart GRANVILLE desired to say 
but one word in explanation. It had 
not in any way been his intention to 
cast any reflection on the conduct of our 
Consuls in China—on the contrary, no 
one who read these Papers could, he 
thought, fail to see that when they were 
in difficulty Her Majesty’s Government 
had rendered them every assistance in 
their power, and had thoroughly approved 
their conduct. But he did not attach 
much weight to the pleas of those who, 
clamouring for men-of-war and gun- 
boats, urged in support of that plea the 
opinion of our Consuls, who of course 
were, naturally enough, favourable to 
their presence. In saying this, he was 
not in any way attaching blame to the 
Consuls, for if he were himself a Consul 
he should probably do exactly the same 
thing. 

Tue Kart or CARNARVON asked 
what the Standing Orders were that 
were referred to in the Correspondence, 
and if the noble Earl would lay them 
on the Table of this House ? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, his impres- 
sion was there were no Standing Orders, 
but only Admiralty Instructions; and if 
they had not been already produced 
they should be laid on the Table of their 
Lordships’ House. 

In answer to the Earl of Carnarvon, 

Viscount HALIFAX read the follow- 
ing extract from the Blue Book relating 
to the massacre of Tien-tsin, observing 
that, as would be seen from a foot- 
note, the instructions therein referred 
to had already been published in a Par- 
liamentary Paper of 1869— 

“The general purport of those instructions and 
of that letter was, that Her Majesty’s naval forces 
are only actively to be employed in China for the 
protection of British life and propevty when actu- 
ally imperilled by acts directed against them by 
Chinese authorities, or by the violence of the 
Chinese populace which those authorities might 
be unable or unwilling to control ; and although it 
is not expressly stated, yet it is clearly to be in- 
ferred, from the tenor of the instructions, that. it 
would be consistent with their spirit, and with the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government, that the 
Senior Naval Officer on the spot, if satisfied that an 
attack on the British settlement at any of the 
ports, and specifically at Shanghai, was imminent, 
should disembark and maintain on shore, till the 
danger was passed, a body of Marines, which, 
however, it would be desirable, if possible, to re- 
lieve daily from the ships, so as to avoid the ap- 


pearance of a foreign occupation.” —[ Corvespond- 
ence No. 47.] 


Motion agreed to. 
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VOLUNTEER ARTILLERY—ARMS. 
QUESTION. 


Eart VANE, in asking the Under Se- 
cretary for War the Question of which he 
had given Notice, Whether it is the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
introduce an improvement in the Arms 
supplied to Volunteer Artillery, and, 
ifso, when; and to call attention to the 
Arms now used by the Volunteer Artil- 
lery, said, he would not occupy much of 
their Lordships’ time by going into any 
arguments which would doubtless be 
raised when the whole question of the 
Reserve Forces came before Parliament ; 
but he was most anxious to ascertain 
from Her Majesty’s Government how 
much longer the Artillery Volunteers 
were to be provided with antiquated 
and, when compared with modern im- 
provements, almost useless weapons. As 
their Lordships were well aware the 
Rifle Volunteers had had as good an arm 
given to them as the country could pro- 
duce; while, on the other hand, many 
of the Artillery Volunteers had now for 
11 years been obliged to content them- 
selves with the old muzzle-loading car- 
bines and smooth-bore 32-pounder. He 
held in his hand a circular which had 
been sent to many commanding officers 
in the North of England, himself in- 
cluded, by one of our most efficient Vo- 
lunteer Artillery officers, and he would, 
with their Lordships’ permission, read 
one paragraph of it, as showing the 
feelings of many Northern Volunteers— 
feelings which, he felt sure, were shared 
by many others in many counties— 

“The united object of the Volunteers should 
now be to obtain—not from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, but from Parliament—a straightfor- 
ward answer to this straightforward question— 
‘Is the Volunteer force to be maintained in a 
state of efficiency or is it not? Either let Par- 
liament impose discipline, provide equipment, de- 
fray expenses, and reduce the nnmerical strength, 
if necessary, or let existing corps be disbanded at 
the earliest possible date. Temporizing measures 
would do more harm than good, because they 
would lull the public into an idea of false security, 
and cause improvements of vital importance to be 
deferred to a period commonly termed too late.” 

Lorp NORTHBROOK asked whether 
his noble Friend had any objection to 
mention the name of the officer from 
whose circular he had quoted ? 

Eart VANE said, it proceeded from 
Colonel Allhusen, of the 1st Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne Volunteer Artillery. Colonel 
Allhusen said— 
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“The question at issue is not one of polities, 
but of national common sense. It is essential we 
should all pull together so as to raise the Volun- 
teer force from its present ridiculous position. 
Look at your men, after 11 years’ outlay and 
trouble, armed with muzzle-loading carbines, and 
old smooth-bore 32-pounders. Many of us are 
quite tired of playing the fool and being compelled 
to pay for being laughed at by military men and 
civilians. One thing or the other ; let us be pre- 
pared fairly to meet all comers, or strike us out 
of the defensive muster-roll.” 


Lorp TRURO regretted that this 
matter had not been brought forward in 
the form simply of a Question. What 
he would desire to ask was whether it 
was the intention of the Government to 
arm the Volunteer Artillery with such 
weapons as would qualify them to per- 
form their duties efficiently? An im- 
pression prevailed, some years ago, that 
the Volunteers generally were not fitted 
to serve with field Artillery. But the 
opinion having been taken, first of Sir 
George OC. Lewis, then of Earl de Grey, 
and finally of Lord Palmerston himself, 
it was determined that a fair and rea- 
sonable proportion of light field Artil- 
lery should be conceded to the Volunteer 
forces. It was now rumoured that it was 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to withdraw these guns, although, 
according to his experience, they were 
much better suited to the height and 
physique of Volunteers than the heavy 
guns to which the Royal Artillery were 
trained. 

Viscount HARDINGE said, that 
when his noble Friend opposite came 
down to distribute the prizes to the 
National Artillery Association, he en- 
couraged the Volunteers by the an- 
nouncement that, as soon as arrange- 
ments could be made, they would be 
armed with guns of precision. He 
therefore wished to take this opportu- 
nity of inquiring whether it was pro- 
posed to give rifled guns to the Artillery 
Volunteers; and, if so, of what descrip- 
tion? In this country it would be almost 
impossible even to hope for a force of 
Regular Artillery proportionate to our 
wants; it therefore became necessary to 
look to the Reserve Artillery, to the 
Militia, and to the Volunteer Artillery 
to supplement the deficiency. He had 
been informed that it was intended to 
arm the fortifications with the discarded 
breech-loading Armstrongs ; if that were 
so, he wished to know whether there 
were a sufficient number available for the 
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different batteries of Volunteers and 
Militia along the sea-coast? It was of 
the utmost importance that those two 
branches of our Volunteer forces should 
be encouraged by giving them arms of 
precision, instead of the smooth-bore 
muzzle-loaders of days gone by, in the 
practice of which the men took no in- 
terest. As to a supply of breech-loading 
carbines, he, for one, was disposed to 
look upon the time spent in practising 
with them rather in the light of time 
lost; and to believe that the true wea- 
pons for Artillery Volunteers to work 
with was the big gun itself. He was 
compelled to differ from the noble Earl 
who had last spoken on the subject of 
Volunteer Field Artillery, for he believed 
that it entailed great expenditure both 
on officers and men in the line of horses, 
&e. At the same time, he was not by 
any means an advocate for putting down 
any Volunteer field batteries which might 
actually exist. 

Lorp NORTHBROOK said, it was 
proposed that the Volunteer Artillery 
should be armed with the 40-pounder 
breech-loading Armstrong gun, and the 
delay which had occurred had arisen in 
consequence of some proposed alterations 
in the organization of the force. It was 
proposed that in future the Volunteer 
Artillery should be placed under the 
command of officers of the Royal Artil- 
lery in the different districts; and by 
this means it, as well as the Militia 
Artillery, would be brought into closer 
connection with the Regular service. As 
to the armament of the Volunteer Artil- 
lery with breech-loading carbines, since 
a Question on this subject had been 
asked by his noble Friend near him 
(Lord Truro), he had ascertained, as the 
result of further inquiry, that it would 
be possible to issue them before the date 
he (Lord Northbrook) then mentioned. 
He was rather surprised at the strong 
expressions used by Colonel Allhusen 
in the circular quoted by the noble Earl, 
for the corps which that officer com- 
manded had been supplied with 40- 
pounder Armstrongs, and large guns 
and not carbines must be admitted to be 
the proper arm of Artillery; so far, 
therefore, from having been neglected, 
Colonel Allhusen’s corps had been treated 
with particular favour. As soon as the 
arrangements had been completed, guns 
of a similar kind would be apportioned 
to the various districts—the numbers 
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being determined by the requirements 
of each district. He agreed entirely 
with what had fallen from the noble 
Viscount (Viscount Hardinge) with re- 
spect to Volunteer Field Artillery. 

Eart GREY said, that what was 
really required was that there should be 
in the hands of the Volunteers a suf- 
ficient supply of rifled guns. He hoped 
there would soon be a sufficient number 
of large and powerful guns on all our 
coasts to afford our Volunteers opportu- 
nities of practising with those arms. 

In answer to the Earl of Matmessury, 

Lorp NORTHBROOK stated that the 
Militia Artillery had been by no means 
overlooked in the arrangements which 
had been made. The same attention 
would be paid to the Militia Artillery as 
to the Volunteer Artillery. Indeed, the 
former would even have to deal with 
larger guns, because they would, in 
time of war, be placed in garrisons 
where guns of great calibre were used. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock 
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WALES—EDUCATION—BUILDING 
GRANTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RATKES asked the Vice President 
of the Council for Education, Whether 
he has any objection to lay upon the 
Table of the House any Memorials or 
Communications addressed to him by 
which he has been induced to refuse 
Building Grants to Church of England 
Schools in Wales during the last six 
months; and whether, in the event of 
there being an objection to producing 
such Communications in extenso, he will 
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state to the House generally the reasons 
urged therein for the refusal of such 
grants ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he really could not lay on the Table the 
yarious memorials, communications, and 
addresses on the subject of those build- 
ing grants. He had received a great 
many, both in favour of those grants 
and against them. The hon. Member 
was mistaken if he supposed that it was 
in consequence of these memorials the 
grants were refused. Every memorial 
or communication received by the De- 
partment he endeavoured fully to con- 
sider; but the grants were given upon 
established principles. No grant for 
a new school was given to applicants 
on behalf of any religious denomination 
unless the Department was satisfied that 
the majority of the parents of the children 
likely to attend that school belonged to 
that denomination. That was the prin- 
ciple which he found in action when he 
came into the Department, and which he 
had carried out very carefully and espe- 
cially in Wales, on account of the de- 
nominational feeling which he was sorry 
to say prevailed there so much on both 
sides. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY—THE WAR— 
CAPTURE OF BRITISH SHIPS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther he has any objection to lay upon 
the Table of the House the Official Des- 
patches from China and Saigon with re- 
ference to the capture by the French of 
two British vessels the ‘“‘Sophia Rick- 
mers” and the ‘‘Robert Rickmers ?” 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, the Sophia 
Rickmers and the Robert Rickmers were 
two German vessels, sold to a Mr. R. 
Rickmers, styling himself a British sub- 
ject, and were captured by the French 
during the late war between France and 
Germany in the Eastern Seas. Mr. 
Rickmers, in complaining to the Foreign 
Office, stated that his parents belonged 
to Heligoland, but did not mention whe- 
ther he had been born in British domi- 
nions; he had, however, disqualified 
himself from becoming the owner of a 
British ship by taking the oath of allegi- 
ance to the Free State of Bremen. These 
ships are now before the Prize Court at 
Saigon, and Her Majesty’s Government 
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would not consider themselves justified 
in asking for the release of these vessels 
from the French authorities, as their 
Prize Courts have long since decided 
that the sale of an enemy’s ship to a 
neutral after the commencement of a war 
does not entitle it to exemption from 
capture on the high seas. There would 
be no objection to produce the Corres- 
pondence if the hon. Gentleman would 
move for it. 


Germany. 


EDUCATION—BALANCE SHEETS OF 
SCHOOLS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CARTER asked the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Education, 
Whether he is willing to direct that the 
Balance Sheets of all Elementary Schools 
receiving Government Grants should be 
published in the local newspapers, in 
order that the inhabitants of the district 
in which such schools are situated, and 
for whose benefit they are erected and 
maintained, may have a full knowledge 
of their financial position and resources ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, in reply, 
that no power was given to the Depart- 
ment by the Act of last year to require 
that those balance-sheets should be pub- 
lished, as the hon. Gentleman wished. 
He was not sure whether they had such 
a power or not; but, even if they had, he 
confessed he did not think it desirable to 
exercise it, for three reasons. First, be- 
cause it would be a great inconvenience 
to make any further alteration in the 
Code this year; secondly, if the Depart- 
ment required such a thing to be done 
it would be necessary to see that it was 
done correctly, and that would impose 
great labour on the Office; and, thirdly, 
because it was not necessary. There 
were more than 8,000 of those schools in 
England and Wales, and no doubt it 
would be a very good thing for the local 
newspapers to have the advertisements ; 
but it was an universal order to the 
Inspectors to see those accounts and as- 
certain that they were correct. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY—THE WAR— 


COMPENSATION TO BRITISH SUB. 
JECTS.—QUESTION. 
Mr. CADOGAN asked the Under 


Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether there has been any Corres- 
pondence between British Subjects re- 
siding in France and the Foreign Office, 
or with Her Majesty’s Ambassador in 
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Git Meat Supply —The 


entry into France of the 


to produce this Correspondence; and, 
whether the opinion of the Law Officers 
of the Crown has been taken upon the 
liability of the French Government to 
compensate British Subjects resident in 
France for loss and damage to their pro- 
perty during the late war? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, Corres- 
pondence of the nature referred to in the 
Questions of my hon. Friend has passed 
between certain British subjects residing 
in France and the Foreign Office, and a 
despatch has been addressed to Lord 
Lyons on the subject. There will be no 


objection to produce this Correspondence | 


if moved for. The opinion of the Law 


Officers of the Crown has also been taken 
as to the liability of the French Govern- 
ment to compensate British subjects resi- 
dent in France for their losses during the 
late war, and that opinion has been un- 
favourable as to the legal claims of such 
British subjects. 


METROPOLIS~HYDE PARK. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BROGDEN asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Whether it is in- 
tended to provide for the safety of the 
public desiring access to Hyde Park from 
the neighbourhood of Brompton by con- 
structing an underground communication 
from the south to the north of Rotten 
Row? 

Mr. AYRTON replied that the subject 
had been more than once under the con- 
sideration of the Office of Works. When 
the time arrived for examining the ex- 
penditure on account of Hyde-Park, if it 
was the general wish of hon. Members 
that such a communication should be 
made, he should be happy to take the 
necessary steps. 


ARMY—HOUSEHOLD TROOPS, 
QUESTION. 


Masor GAVIN asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If the principle of selec- 
tion is to be adopted in the regimental 
promotion of the Foot Guards and the 
Household Cavalry ? 

Mr. CARDWELL replied that the 
same rule would be applied to the Guards 
as to the Line. 


Mr. Cadogan 
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France, in reference to the loss of, or || 
damage done to their property since the } 

Gesinie Army ; |) 
and, if so, whether there is any objection | 
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MEAT SUPPLY—THE ORDER IN 
COUNCIL.—QUESTION, 


Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENOE 
‘asked the Vice President of the Council 
of Education, Whether his attention hag 
been directed to a statement made ata 
‘meeting of the Metropolitan Meat and 
‘Poultry Market Association on Tuesday 
last, That, in their opinion, the Order in 
‘Council of March 10th prohibiting the 
‘importation of fresh meat from France 
and Belgium is a measure of unneces- 
‘sary precaution which is calculated to 
interfere injuriously with the supply of 
‘animal food to this country, and to ma- 
terially enhance its price more especially 
to the poorer classes of the community ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, in reply, 
that he had seen the statement in the 
newspapers to which the hon. Gentleman 
referred ; but he could not help thinking 
it was very exaggerated, and calculated 
to create unreasonable alarm. It was 
based on the supposition that the impor- 
tation of all fresh meat had been pro- 
hibited by the recent Order in Council; 
but the directions given applied merely 
to beef and veal. He did not know whe- 
ther it was thought to be an ‘“‘ unneces- 
sary precaution” to limit the supply of 
meat in that way; but it was the opinion 
of the Privy Council, after careful con- 
sideration, that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to take that precaution with regard 
to the carcases of cattle. The cattle 
plague was still raging in France, and 
seemed to defy all the efforts which were 
being made there to put a stop to it. He 
was, however, convinced that there was 
no ground for apprehension that the price 
of meat in England would in consequence 
be raised. The number of cattle arriving 
from France and Belgium wasvery small; 
and while he was of opinion that it was 
absolutely necessary to: take the precau- 
tion in question, he was glad to think 
that its result would not be at present to 
interfere with the price of food. There 
was no reason for supposing that more 
meat would come this year than last 
year, when only 136 cwt came from 
France to London, and 12 cwt from 
Belgium. The regulation was obliged 
also to be applied to fresh, though not to 
salt, hides. 
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INDIA—RAILWAYS.—QUESTION. 


Me. WATERHOUSE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, What 


rogress has been made in the construc- 


tion of the Government lines of Railway |. 


in India towards giving effect to the an- 
nouncement, made at the close of last 
Session, that it was the intention of the 
Government to commence laying down 
Railways to the extent of 800 miles; 
and, whether any and what lines have 
already been commenced ; and, if not, 
what are the present intentions of the 
Government ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, no such 
announcement was ever made. The state- 
ment alluded to by the hon. Member is, 
I presume, one made by me on the 38rd 
of August last, to the effect that Lord 
Mayo had announced in the Budget de- 
bate of April, 1870, at Calcutta, that he 
hoped to open—not to lay down—800 
additional miles of railway in the present 
financial year. Of these, 645 only have 
been opened, so far as we are aware; 
but as the financial year is not quite 
concluded, it is possible that the hopes 
of the Viceroy may be even more com- 
pletely fulfilled than they have been. 
On only one long State line—the Lahore- 
Peshawur line—have works been actually 
commenced ; but several other lines have 
been, or are being, now surveyed, and 
with all of these it is the intention of the 
Government of India to proceed with all 
possible speed—the important question 
of the gauge, with regard to which some 
interesting Papers have been laid on the 
Table, being now settled. 


ARMY—ORDNANCE MAPS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
the Barracks and Stations for troops 
throughout the United Kingdom are 
supplied with Ordnance Maps of the 
locality in which they are situated and 
its surrounding districts, for the ready 
inspection and study both of officers and 
men ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: A two-inch sur- 
vey of the neighbourhood of Aldershot 
is being prepared by the Office of Works 
for the use of the officers at Aldershot. 
There is no general regulation for the 
supply of maps of the locality of stations 
in which troops are serving ; but it has 
been the custom for the Horse Guards 
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to recommend applications when for- 
warded by general officers, and the ap- 
plications have been complied with. 


Republicans. 


LONDON REPUBLI CANS.—QUE STION. 


Mr. G. BENTINCK asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the report in 
‘The Times” of a meeting held on 
Wednesday at the Wellington Music 
Hall, at which the following Resolution 
is reported to have been put and carried 
by acclamation :— 


“That we, constituting the present meeting, 
having watched attentively the many fruitless 
attempts made in the House of Commons to 
economise the reckless expenditure of the people’s 
money, which has always resulted in a more 
lavish outlay, and feeling convinced that any Go- 
vernment formed under the present system, is so 
much under the influence of the few privileged 
families now monopolizing place and honour in 
the nation, and is therefore incapable of the broad 
and comprehensive legislation urgently demanded 
in the interests of the industrial community, de- 
clare that a republican form of Government is 
the only one capable of developing the great re- 
sources of the Country, and worthy of the confi- 


dence and support of all true democrats ;” 


whether, if the repért be correct, the 
First Lord of the Treasury will consult 
the Law Officers of the Crown as to 
whether, in their opinion, such language 
is of a treasonable or seditious character ; 
and, whether, in the event of such being 
the opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, the Government is prepared to 
take any steps for dealing by law with 
those who have held this language ? 
Mr. GLADSTONE: My attention, 
Sir, has not been called to the report in 
The Times of a meeting held on Wed- 
nesday at the Wellington Music Hall. 
I was not aware of the existence of the 
Wellington Music Hall, and my know- 
ledge of it is confined to the subject- 
matter of the resolution which is quoted 
by the hon. Member. He asks me 
whether, if the report be correct, certain 
steps will be taken by the Government. 
I cannot say whether the report is cor- 
rect or not, nor do I apprehend that is 
a point it would be at all easy to ascer- 
tain. Looking, however, at the ques- 
tion as it stands, I have no hesitation in 
saying that it is not the intention of the 
Government to consult the Law Officers 
of the Crown, or “take any steps for 
dealing by law with those who have held 
this language.” In this country there is 
a great and just unwillingness to inter- 
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fere with the expression of any opinion 
that is not attended with danger to the 
public peace. Now, I do not see on the 
face of this case anything which need 
excite apprehension. We shall think it 
right, therefore, to proceed on the double 
principle, which it seems to me is founded 
on wisdom, that it is the best course to 
pursue, except where the public peace 
1s endangered, to trust to the notorious 
good sense and loyalty of the great mass 
of the people for the repression of wrong 
and foolish opinions ; and, secondly, that 
public notice taken of those opinions, 
except in cases of absolute necessity, has 
a tendency to give them an importance 
to which otherwise they would not at- 
tain, and to prevent them from sinking 
into that oblivion which is their destined 
and proper course. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


IRELAND—LABOURERS’ RESIDENCES. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. W.H. GREGORY said, he wished 
to bring under the notice of the House 
and of the Government the condition 
of the most helpless and hopeless class 
in the United Kingdom — namely, the 
agricultural labourers of Ireland. Last 
year, during the passing of the Land 
Bill, he had been anxious to make some 
provision for the encouragement of the 
erection of suitable habitations for these 
unfortunate people, but he was unable 
to do so. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. C. 
Fortescue), who had charge of the Bill, 
opposed the proposals made by him (Mr. 
W. H. Gregory) not on the merits or 
demerits of the proposal, but that the 
subject was too large to be fully and 
fairly entered into in a Land Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman admitted that it 
deserved the fullest consideration, and 
gave the House to understand that it was 
the intention of the Government to legis- 
late in the coming Session for the evils 
which he fully acknowledged. He (Mr. 
W. H. Gregory) considered that no land- 
lord-and-tenant legislation could be com- 
plete which left the misery of this large 
portion of the population of Ireland un- 


Mr. Gladstone 
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touched, and he regarded a Bill for the 
improvement of the Irish labourers’ con- 
dition as the corollary and complement 
of the Land Act. He, of course, did not 
look forward to Utopian schemes of find- 
ing constant employment and high wages 
for these people ; all that he wished to do 
was, what legislation could without dif- 
ficulty effect—namely, to encourage the 
erection of suitable habitations for la- 
bourers, and to discourage those habita- 
tions which at present were occupied by 
human beings, but which would not be 
considered in England as fit for brutes. 
There was a Report drawn up last year 
by the Irish Poor Law Inspectors, on the 
condition of the Irish labourers. Their 
testimony was almost unanimous, and 
it was to this effect—that discontent was 
general among that class, chiefly owing 
to the miserable habitations in which 
they were condemned to dwell; that the 
sense of their degraded condition and 
their constant privations made them 
hopeless, and, in some cases, reckless and 
desperate ; and that, almost without ex- 
ception, they despaired of rising to any- 
thing approaching to decent comfort 
in their own country ; and, consequently, 
that all their thoughts were directed to 
America. On the other hand, it was 
stated that where they held directly from 
the landlord they were generally cheerful 
and contented. Now, let the House hear 
the numbers that were included in this 
class. There were 479,000 agricultural 
labourers in Ireland. Of these, 336,000 
were occupiers of whatarecalled cottages, 
but of what would in England be called 
hovels, and 80,000 were living with 
their families in one room. He (Mr. W. 
H. Gregory) would quote only one or 
two passages from these trustworthy Re- 
ports, to show the condition and feelings 
of this large portion of the population. 
Mr. Robinson, writing of Dublin, Wick- 
low, Carlow, Kildare, Kilkenny, Meath, 
Queen’s County, and Wexford, some of 
the most prosperous and civilized coun- 
tiesin Ireland, says— 

“ Labourers are discontented, because of the 
manner in which they are housed. Those who 
work for owners cultivating their own lands are 


often provided with suitable well-built cottages. 
Labourers so circumstanced are contented.” 


Mr. O’Brien, writing of Louth, Armagh, 
Cavan, Dublin, Fermanagh, Monaghan, 
and Tyrone, says—‘‘ Discontent appears 
unquestionably to be the prevailing senti- 
ment amongst the class in question.” He 
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shows that though wages have risen, 
prices have largely risen also—the cost 
of living in the workhouses for the year 
ending September, 1869, being double 
that of the year ending September, 1849. 
But his account not only from his own 
experience, but from the reliable state- 
ments of medical officers of different 
Unions of the condition of labourers’ ha- 
bitations is lamentable. Here is one 
testimony— 

“The house accommodation of the labourers is 
simply wretched. Their houses are seldom fit to 
keep out the rain; the floors are damp; the 
windows do not deserve the name—mere holes 
frequently stuffed with rags ; they have very rarely 
built chimney braces, and in nine cases out of ten 
are filled with smoke every time a fire is put on. 
No matter how large the family, there is never 
more than one sleeping place! off the kitchen, in 
which they are just huddled together. Nothing 
can be more miserable than the habitations of the 
agricultural labourers, for they cannot be called 
houses. They are a disgrace to the Christianity 
and civilization of the country. If the farmers 
have claims for an improvement of their status, 
the labourers have a hundred times stronger 
claims.” 

Another medical officer writes— 

“Their cabins are the most wretched in the 
world, being small and without ventilation or 
light—some not having chimneys, and all with 
damp clay floors. Some let in the rain. Their 
furniture and their bed-covering are on a par with 
their houses. The atmosphere of these cabins, com- 
bined with the other privations they are subjected 
to, has made this class particularly susceptible 
to low fever and pulmonary complaints.” 

Mr. Burke, writing of Galway, Clare, 
Kerry, King’s County, Limerick, and 
Queen’s County, says— 

“The labourers are discontented. ..... The 
labourer occupies a miserable cabin, for which he 
pays ls. a-week tothe farmer on whose land it 
happens to be. When repairs are wanted he must 
execute them himself, receiving an allowance 
only in rare instances, In the case of labourers 
employed by the gentry or higher classes, the ser- 
vice of the workman is lighter, and his relation to 
his employer more cordial. Moreover, he finds in 
his master and his master’s family sure friends 
when sickness or misfortune overtakes him.” 

He (Mr. W. H. Gregory) wished this 
passage to be borne in mind, for it tallied 
with the reportsreceived from all quarters, 
and determined him as far as possible in 
any legislation to place the labourer 
under the landlord rather than under the 
farmer ; for this he well knew, in spite of 
all the hard things said of Irish land- 
lords, that there was no discontent on 
the part of labourers living under them 
and working for them; and that if all 
the labourers in Ireland were polled, 
there would hardly be found a single 
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man who would not pray to be under 
the landlord in preference to being under 
the farmer. He (Mr. W. H. Gregory), 
therefore, would recommend, in the first 
gat that every encouragement should 

e given to landlords to erect cottages 
for their labourers—and one of the first 
objects was to enable them to construct 
them with the minimum of expense. The 
terms offered by the Board of Works 
were extremely liberal; but, unfortu- 
nately, the conditions of that, in other 
respects, most excellent Act of Parlia- 
ment, Sir William Somerville’s Cottier 
Tenements Act, were so multifarious and 
onerous that landlords were unwilling 
to avail themselves of public loans. The 
consequence was that only £51,000 had 
been taken from the Board of Works 
for labourers’ cottages. This was, how- 
ever, no criterion of what was doing, as 
many landlords were erecting this class 
of house at their own expense, and 
putting other cottages into creditable 
condition. There was an interesting 
treatise written by Mr. Kebbel, on the 
condition of the English agricultural 
labourer, which throws some light on 
this subject. He says— 

“One of the difficulties, if not the main diffi- 
culty, connected with the building of cottages is 
that of rent—one-seventh of the labourer’s in- 
come is computed at what would be a fair rent.” 


If a cottage could be built for £60 in 
Ireland—and his (Mr. W. H. Gregory’s) 
experience proved that it could be so 
built—at 6 per cent, the labourer would 
have to pay £3 10s. a-year. Thus ls. 
a-week would go near to give an owner 
a fair return for his money, though not 
to a speculator. Mr. Kebbel goes on to 
say— 

“ If the cottager holds from the farmer, he can- 
not carry his labour to the best market—he must 
take the wages offered to him, and, perhaps, part 
of the year be without employment.” 


He quoted Mr. Boyle and Mr. Hunter, 
who, in their Report to the Privy Coun- 
cil, gave as their opinion, from their ex- 
perience of that part of England which 
they inspected— 


“ That the worst cottages were small freeholds, 
inhabited generally by persons too poor to make 
the necessary repairs. The next in the scale of 
badness were those of small proprietors and specu- 
lators, who invested in them as a money specula- 
tion, and who charged a high rent and spent little 
in repairs. The best were those belonging to large 
proprietors, who charged a rent without actually 
looking to repayment of the outlay.” 


And both these gentlemen conclude— 
U 
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“That a cottage ought to be considered in the 
light of farm buildings, from which the landlord 
expects no return, except in the shape of part of 
the rent of the farm,” 


All these reasons applied to Ireland ; but 
there were other reasons, too. If the te- 
nants on an estate were allowed to take 
the initiative in building cottages, you 
would have a widespread system of divi- 
sion and subletting, against which your 
legislation has been deservedly directed; 
and things would be even worse than 
before, for legislation would be giving 
encouragement to, and actually affording 
the means for the propagation of un- 
mitigated evil. There was no doubt 
also that the labourer would become a 
mere serf to the farmer, dependent on 
him for employment, and obliged to ac- 
cept whatever wages he might offer. 
The first provision, therefore, should be 
to encourage the landlord to build the 
labourers’ houses necessary for the pro- 
perty. Cases, however, might arise where 
a landlord would do nothing. He had 
been furnished with an instance in the 
case of Kanturk. That town belonged 
to Lord Egmont. He had levelled a 


large number of houses; but he abso- 


lutely refused to grant a lease, or to allow 
cottages or buildings to be erected in the 
town, as being ‘‘ contrary to the rules of 
the estate,” and over 400 people evicted 
from their former habitations were now 
crowded together in misery and squalor, 
and to the great danger of the health of 
the locality. Such was the statement 
made tohim. He (Mr. W. H. Gregory) 
was bound to add that he heard that the 
persons ejected were compensated by 
the agent. In that case it might be 
permitted to the tenant of a farm of a 
certain size to build the cottage, under 
restrictions as to the character of the 
building, and with clear provisions that 
it should not be made a vehicle for sub- 
division and subletting, and encourage- 
ment might also be given for the build- 
ing of cottages in towns. Now, one word 
as regards subletting. A certain amount 
of agricultural land should be attached 
to the dwelling; but a limit should be 
placed upon it, or the worst state of 
things would arise by the labourer ceas- 
ing to be a labourer and becoming a 
small farmer ; but it would be absolutely 
essential that this condition should be 
relaxed so far as a plot of grazing land 
was concerned, to enable him to keep a 
cow, the great object of desire to every 
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labourer in Ireland, and which made the 
whole difference to him between comfort 
and misery as regarded his own nourish- 
ment and the health of his family. The 
annual value to the labourer in England 
of a cow is computed at £12. These, then, 
were his recommendations—that the la- 
bourer’s cottage should, if possible, be 
built by the landlord ; that the over- 
stringent regulations of the Cottier Tene. 
ments Act should be relaxed—though a 
check as to the character of the structure 
should be required ; that only a small por- 
tion of agricultural land should be at- 
tached, but that the restriction may be re- 
laxed in favour of grass for a cow; that 
the landlord may grant to an undoubted 
labourer .a larger amount of land than 
that contemplated by the Land Act, with- 
out constituting him a tenant under the 
Act; thatthe tenant, in case of the land- 
lord’s refusal, may be allowed to build, 
but only on holdings of a certain size; 
and that he should be obliged to give 
ample proof that the transaction was of a 
bond fide character, and not with a view to 
evade the law, and subdivide the holding. 
There was, however, one more recom- 
mendation, even more important than 
all these, without which, in his (Mr. 
W. H. Gregory’s) opinion, legislation 
would be absolutely hopeless, and that 
was this—that all rent-paying cottages 
should be subject to inspection, and that 
no rent should be recoverable from any 
habitation till it was fit for the housing 
of human beings. Who was to do this? 
The relieving and sanitary officer might 
be called on to report to the Board of 
Guardians of each Union on the condi- 
tion of the houses in each townland, 
and a notice might be served on the land- 
lord and receiver that, unless the habi- 
tation be placed within the shortest 
period in habitable condition, no demand 
for rent should be valid. It was impos- 
sible to reach the existing state of things 
without some such remedy. Good houses 
might be erected for many labourers; 
but it would be impossible to get at 
those horrible hovels which made a 
stranger’s heart grow cold within him, 
and which were a disgrace to our Chris- 
tianity and civilization, and which were, 
moreover, the propagators of pestilence 
throughout a district. He would detain 
the House a few minutes while giving 
an example of the horrible misery which 
was allowed to exist, against every re- 
monstrance, on some estates in Ireland, 
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On a pro’ in the Union to which he 
(Mr. W. . Gregory) belonged in Ire- 


land, there were two or three villages 
which were reported by the relieving 
officer to the Board of Guardians to be 
in a shocking condition of misery, and 
the hot-beds of fever. The medical 
officer, a most.trustworthy, conscien- 
tious gentleman, sent in his report. He 
described the houses as devoid of thatch 
—that the rain poured in upon the floor 
—that the unfortunate inhabitants had 
not even a bed, but were lying on wet 
straw; and that in one village alone 
there were over 30 cases of typhoid fever 
and eight deaths during a short period 
of the commencement of last year. The 
estate was in Chancery, and the Guar- 
dians requested, in more than one com- 
munication, the receiver to do something 
to assist these poor people to put their 
houses in order; but no reply came. He 
(Mr. W. H. Gregory) did not blame the 
receiver, who had the character of being 
akind, humane man. His hands were 
clearly tied. In last September the 
disease again broke out, and the medical 
officer again reported the condition of 
these villages to the Board. His report 
was forwarded to the Master in Chan- 
cery, and this was the answer— 


“Let the receiver call on the Guardians to state 
precisely what they require him to do, and state 
also the Act of Parliament under which they 
claim authority to interfere with the property of 
the minors in this matter, and with the receiver 
acting under the Court.” 


The Guardians sent the following reply : 


‘*A copy of the Master’s ruling with reference 
to a letter forwarded by this Board to him having 
been brought before them, they have to state 
they did not ground their application on any Act 
of Parliament, under which they could claim 
authority to interfere with the property of the 
minors, their only desire being to alleviate the 
painful state of things brought under their notice 
by the medical and sanitary officers of the Union ; 
and if the Master and receiver cannot be influ- 
enced by the feelings of humanity which have 
prompted this Board to appeal to them, things 
must, of course, remain in their present scandalous 
position.” 


The Master’s reply was to return the 
resolution, with this comment— 


“TI have to inform you that I do not consider 
it consistent with my official duty to exercise feel- 
ings of humanity at the expense of minors, whose 
property is, by the Court, placed under my official 
care, without any legal right or authority to incur 
such expense, and that my refusing to do so until 
a proper authority was first obtained, as expressed 
in my ruling, does not appear to me a justification 
for transmitting to me, what I am sorry to be 
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obliged to regard as an impertinent communica- 
tion, which I return.” 


It is well the House should know the 
name of this official, ‘‘ who does not con- 
sider it consistent with his duty to exer- 
cise feelings of humanity,” who says he 
has no legal right to incur any expense 
in the case of these unfortunate tenants. 
His name was Master Fitzgibbon. This 
was the same Master who recently, in 
his management of the property of 
Fagan’s Minors, insisted on the tenant 
signing agreements that he would not 
avail himself of the provisions of the 
Land Act; and he (Mr. W. H. Gregory) 
considered his conduct as disgraceful to 
his private character as to the high and 
responsible position which he occupied. 
It was notorious that this correspond- 
ence was the result of obstinacy and ill- 
humour; for he (Mr. W. H. Gregory) 
never knew of a case in which a Master 
did not order necessary works to be done 
on a property; and he wished most cor- 
dially that Master Fitzgibbon might be 
forced to occupy, for one rainy night, one 
of these hovels to which he had con- 
demned so many of his fellow-creatures 
to abide in till fever and ague removed 
them to a better and a happier world. 
Now, bear in mind that these poor 
wretches were not squatters, but payers 
of rent. Here is an authentic account 
of them— 


Residences. 


“There are 14 houses in the village where 
fever existed, and of these 13 paid rent, one only 
being occupied by a squatter. ‘There were 36 
cases of fever altogether in Shehanagh village, 
and of these 11 are dead. The great majority of 
the houses are in wretched repair, and, to my own 
knowledge, rain falling down on the bed of a fever 
patient was not uncommon.” 


This was from the medical officer of the 
district. If his proposals for inspection, 
and that no rent should be exacted in 
such cases as these, which were too 
common, alas! such men as Master Fitz- 
gibbon would not be entreated in vain 
to indulge in feelings of humanity—they 
would be compelled to do their duty. 
They were now holding an inquiry as to 
the state of Westmeath and Meath. 
The Reports of the Poor Law Inspectors 
had informed the House that the miser- 
able condition of the labourers of Meath 
was one of the causes of discontent and 
outrage in that district; and he was 
determined, for one, to ascertain from 
every competent witness whether this 
statement was not correct, and whether 
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remedies for, as well as repression of, 
crime were not still essential. Were 
the legislation which he now advocated 
to involve a great consumption of time, 
he would not feel justified, after the 
kindness of English and Scotch Mem- 
bers in permitting Irish business to 
occupy the whole of two Sessions, to press 
this subject amid so many other claims 
on the attention of the Government. But 
a Bill embodying all the provisions he 
had alluded to would involve no pro- 
tracted deliberations. He was sure that if 
the hon. Baronet the Member for London- 
derry (Sir Frederick W. Heygate), and the 
hon. Member for Kendal (Mr. Whitwell), 
and the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Maguire), were to meet together with 
the noble Lord, they could in half an 
hour frame the heading of a Bill. It 
was urgently required. These poor 
men, so helpless and so hopeless, had 
no particular power; they commanded 
no votes; they had not the self asser- 
tion, the means of co-operation, or the 
education of a town population. All 
the more reason, then, for Parliament to 
listen to their cry. The old saying of 
“* Qui laborat orat”’ was, indeed, true with 
them. They pray you to do something 
to raise their condition, and their habita- 
tions above—aye, or even equal to—that 
of the cattle of the field ; they pray you 
to be allowed a seat at Nature’s table in 
their own land, and that their gaze may 
not ever be turned from Ireland to Ame- 
rica as the only chance of changing that 
which is now but existence into life and 
hope; and if you grant that prayer, you 
may rely on it that their prayer in 
return will be not for anarchy and con- 
fusion, but for peace, plenty, and em- 
ployment; and that, in return for good 
treatment, they will give you the best 
return in their power—namely, good con- 
duct and honest work. The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by moving the Resolu- 
tion. 

Sm FREDERICK W. HEYGATE 
said, he had great pleasure in seconding 
the Resolution. He could not agree 
with everything the hon. Gentleman had 
said ; but, still, his object must commend 
itself to the common sense of everyone 
interested in the welfare of Ireland. 
The question was not, in any degree, a 
political one; for, as the hon. Gentle- 
man had stated, that part of the popu- 
lation who would be benefited by a 
measure of this kind had no votes. 


Mr, W. H. Gregory 
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They numbered, however, 400,000, so 
that this proposal involved the happiness, 
with those connected with them, of more 
than 2,000,000 persons, or about two- 
fifths of the whole population. Their 
condition was in no way improved by 
the legislation of last year; but he un- 
derstood that a positive promise had 
been. given by the late Chief Secre- 
tary that a measure would be brought 
before Parliament to ameliorate their 
condition. When he (Sir Frederick 
Heygate) last year had given Notice of 
a clause in the Irish Land Bill, which 
he was convinced would have had a 
most beneficial effect, he was met by the 
Government by a point blank refusal 
to consider it, and the Prime Minister 
said that the question had nothing to do 
with the Land Bill, and that it was not 
the duty of the Government to provide a 
nostrum for agricultural labourers. If 
this were a nostrum it was an important 
one, for much of the disaffection in Ire- 
land was due to the miserable houses in 
which a large portion of the population 
lived. Improvement had been made in 
their education, their food, their wages, 
and their clothing ; but in their habita- 
tions there had been little or no im- 
provement. According to the Census 
Returns of 1861—which, it was true, 
were somewhat old—there were 377,742 
families living in first and second-class 
houses ; 593,496 in third-class houses; 
and 197,062 in fourth-class houses, or 
nearly double the number of those 
dwelling in first and second-class houses. 
The description given in the Census of 
these dwellings was that a third-class 
house was a mud cabin of one, two, 
three, or four rooms, with a door and 
windows; a fourth-class house was a 
mud cabin with a door, but without a 
window; and there was a total of 
750,558 families living in these two 
classes of houses. It might be that the 
number had slightly diminished since 
these Returns were made, but still it 
was not materially reduced; and it was 
almost useless to try to raise the condi- 
tion of the country while the people oc- 
cupied hovels of so miserable a character. 
The matter was a most difficult one to 
deal with. He could not go so far as 
the hon. Member for Galway in pro- 
posing direct legislative action against 
this evil, because there was danger lest 
they should reverse the natural order of 
things, and make the habitation of the 
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labourer better than that of the farmer 
who employed him. He (Sir Frederick 
Heygate) was never able to obtain any- 
thing like a return from these cottages ; 
because when he had paid rates, repairs, 
and taxes, and exercised humane con- 
siderations, there was very little, or none, 
of the rent left. It was said that loans for 
cottage improvement were advanced on 
very reasonable terms under Sir William 
Somerville’s Act; but there were many 
objections to applications for them. The 
total amount wanted must be applied 
for all at once; it must be stated where 
the cottages were all to be built; the 
application must be accompanied by com- 
plete plans; and thecottages must be built 
within a certain time and under certain 
conditions; and when all the conditions 
had been complied with, you would pro- 
bably have cottages out of all proportion 
to the means of the labourers, and, per- 
haps, better than the house occupied by 
the farmers. Easy as the terms were, it 
was difficult to find labourers at all 
anxious to pay additional rent for addi- 
tional accommodation. In fact, old 
people did not like to live in better 
houses than they had been used to; but 
their children generally appreciated im- 
proved dwellings ; and this was an illus- 
tration of the gradual way in which the 
condition of the country in this respect 
could be ameliorated. People could not 
be forced to adopt a mode of living 
foreign to their habits; but, at all events, 
they might be tempted to make improve- 
ments, and in order that they might be 
encouraged to do so, he would suggest 
that loans should be offered in such a 
manner as to make it to the interest of 
both landlord and tenant to obtain them. 
The Amendment which he proposed last 
year in the Land Bill would have enabled 
the landlord and tenant together, or the 
tenant with the consent of the landlord, 
to borrow small sums from the Board 
of Works for purposes of improve- 
ment of farms, draining, and building; 
the interest being charged upon the 
farm and repaid by the landlord or the 
tenant, or both jointly. Such loans he 
recommended should be accompanied 
by a condition that a certain proportion 
of cottages must be built out of the 
money advanced. It was with this ob- 
ject that he attempted unsuccessfully 
to introduce provisions for the building 
of cottages into the Irish Land Act. 
However much landlords were respon- 
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sible for the condition of labourers, he 
would remind the House that their posi- 
tion was very much altered by the Act of 
last year. In taking from landlords 
much of the power over their property, 
Government had, to a certain extent, 
assumed responsibility, which formerly 
devolved on the landlords, with refer- 
ence to the habitations of labourers. A 
measure of the kind now advocated was 
a matter which exceeded all political 
measures—he had almost said all reli- 
gious measures—in its effect upon the 
loyalty and contentment of the people, for 
nothing could have a greater tendency 
to make a people contented and loyal 
than an improvement of their comfort 
and condition. He hoped the Government 
would not regard this as a question inte- 
resting one party more than another; 
and if they took it up with the view of 
devising a remedy, he would gladly 
afford them all the assistance in his 
power. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘* That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, it is expedient 
that measures should be taken, in the present 
Session of Parliament, to improve the condition 
of agricultural labourers’ habitations in Ireland,” 
—(Mr. William Henry Gregory,) 

— instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. SYNAN said, he concurred gene- 
rally in the views of the hon. Member 
for Galway (Mr. Gregory); but it was 
important to avoid doing anything which 
should destroy identity of interest and 
feeling at present existing between 
tenants and labourers; to separate them 
would be to sow the seeds of discontent, 
particularly upon the estates of absentee 
landlords, who could not do justice as 
between labourers and tenants when dif- 
ferences arose, and which an agent might 
not be able to settle to their satisfaction. 
The conditions of Sir William Somer- 
ville’s Act were such that few proprietors 
availed themselves of it. Reference had 
been made to the rents which might be 
imposed upon the occupiers of cottages, 
and it was said that, to induce the build- 
ing of cottages, they must return a rent 
of from £2 10s. or £3 10s. a-year; but 
he knew of no class of agricultural la- 
bourers in Ireland who could afford to 
pay out of their wages of from 5s. to 
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10s. per week such an amount of rent as 
was paid by the like class in England. 
If the Government lent sums of money 
for 385 years at a low rate of interest, 
farmers who desired that labourers should 
live on their farms would borrow the 
money, and be able to give cottages to 
their labourers rent free. The labouring 
class in Ireland had been divorced from 
the land, and driven into the towns and 
villages, where four families might be 
found living in a small cottage of only 
one or two rooms. He did not concur 
in the opinion of the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Frederick Heygate), who seemed to think 
that the Land Act of last year had re- 
lieved landlords from all responsibility, 
nor did he think that the landlords them- 
selves took that view, for he believed 
they felt as strongly as ever the duty 
they owed towards their tenants. The 
question of labourers’ cottages was be- 
fore the Devon Commission; and they 
recommended a system of out-door relief 
and increased employment to raise the 
condition of labourers. The agricultural 
population of Ireland numbered 988,529, 
and the number of those who were in- 
terested in the subject now before the 
House was 479,000. He therefore 
asked the Government to legislate for 
those who were unaffected by the Act of 
last year. The right hon. Gentleman, 
now President of the Board of Trade, 
but then Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
said last Session that— 

“Legislation on this subject ought to be posi- 

tive, and there were several ways by which the 
condition of labourers in Ireland might be im- 
proved.” 
What the right hon. Gentleman then 
said was taken as an assurance of legis- 
lation on the subject at the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity, and he asked the noble 
Lord, who was now Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, to redeem the pledge of his 
predecessor. Let hon. Members consider 
how the want of cottages affected the 
agricultural interest. He knew instances 
where agricultural labourers lived four 
or five miles away from their work, and 
he knew one instance where a farmer 
had to go with a horse and cart six or 
seven miles to fetch his labourers. Now, 
such a state of things must seriously re- 
tard the development of agriculture in 
Ireland. He gave the Motion his heartiest 
support, and hoped the Government 
would immediately bring in a Bill to 
protect the interests of the labourers. 


Mr. Synan 
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Mr. MAGUIRE said, that though it 
might be necessary for the Government 
directly to interfere in the matter, stil] 
indirect legislation was also a matter of 
the greatest importance. It was neces. 
sary to hold out inducements to the 
owners of property to build labourers’ 
cottages. There was a large factory five 
miles from Cork, the proprietors of which 
being desirous of preventing their ope- 
ratives having that distance to walk 
morning and evening, desired to obtain 
some land near the mill on which to build 
cottages for those whom they employed; 
but the owner of the land, though a 
most amiable man, for a long time re- 
fused, fearing that if the mill should 
fall out of work, and the occupiers of 
the proposed cottages should become 
paupers, he would have to pay for their 
support. The obvious remedy for this 
was, that they should follow the example 
of England, and have Union rating. In 
Ireland they had electoral divisions of 
rating, and this system had inflicted 
upon the people great evils. He looked 
upon the Land Act of last Session as 
one of enormous advantage; for the 
tenants now felt a new security that the 
law would protect their industry and 
their outlay, and this would inevitably 
cause more energy in cultivation, and 
more speculation in outlay, and furnish 
increased employment for labour. 

Mr. BRUEN protested against the 
statement of the hon. Member for Gal- 
way (Mr. Gregory), that the cottier 
tenants had no advocate in that House; 
and, indeed, the hon. Member’s own 
speech disproved his statement. The 
debate on the Land Bill of last year also 
showed that hon. Members on that side 
of the House were most anxious that 
the condition of the labourer, and the 
means for his improvement, should be 
most fully considered. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway recommended that the 
labouring classes should hold their cot- 
tages direct from the landlords and not 
from the farmers; but that was a ques- 
tion of the greatest difficulty. If the 
labourers were made to hold direct from 
the landlords, that would frequently 
saddle upon the latter the disputes which 
might arise between the farmer and his 
labourers. He quite admitted that la- 
bourers preferred to hold direct from 
landlords ; but, still, he thought that 
farmers were entitled to retain some 
control over their own labourers. He 
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was happy to say that the condition of 
labourers in Ireland had very much im- 
proved of late years; for the rate of 
wages had been considerably raised, and 
the cost of living had not increased in 
the same proportion. He hoped that 
the restrictions in reference to giving 
facilities to tenants to build would be 
strictly enforced; for otherwise a state of 
things would probably arise in which 
the labourer would be worse off than he 
was at present. He generally concurred 
in the recommendations of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway, and he hoped that the 
Government would speedily direct their 
attention to the subject. 

Mr. O’REILLY joined the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlow in hoping that, although 
there was much difficulty in the case, 
the Government would take into conside- 
ration the best means of fulfilling the 
hopes that were held out last year. He 
fully agreed with the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Maguire) that the limited area 
of Poor Law rating had tended to pre- 
vent the erection of labourers’ cottages, 
and that an increase of the area of 
taxation would greatly tend to promote 
them. For the last 10 or 15 years there 
had been a steady improvement in la- 
bourers’ cottages in some parts of Ire- 
land, and he did not think that there 
was now any large proportion of fourth- 
class houses occupied by families in Ire- 
land, though in the South and West there 
would be found most miserable abodes. 
In the county of Louth there were in 
1861 large numbers of these wretched 
fourth-class hovels; but now, in the 
whole district in which he lived, he only 
knew of three or four such, and they 
were in the centre of a bog, and were 
occupied by squatters. He discovered 
them with some difficulty, and he now 
showed them to visitors as a specimen 
of a past state of things. There were 
active causes at work throughout the 
country to which we might with confi- 
dence look forward for improvement. He 
believed the legislation of the last year, 
which had done so much to improve the 
position of farmers, and given them 
greater wealth and greater interest in 
the improved cultivation of their farms, 
would induce them to give better wages 
and to provide better cottages for their 
labourers ; while, as the labourers be- 
came more independent, they would be 
in a better position to insist upon that 
accommodation being supplied them. 
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He wished to correct an impression con- 
veyed by the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
Frederick Heygate) that it was impos- 
sible to get rent out of an Irish labourer 
for anything like a decent habitation. 
He knew Irish labourers could not be 
expected to pay rent on an expenditure 
of £60 or £70 or £100 for building a 
house. They were able to pay a rent 
from 9d. to 1s. a week; which, taking 
into account the taxes on the land, was 
sufficient to allow of something like a 
reasonable habitation being provided for 
them without any loss to the farmer. 
He and many others thought that the 
solution of the difficulty of getting rent 
from the labourer in Ireland lay in 
adding to each cottage a small portion 
of land. The only further suggestion 
he would make was that in any loans to 
be given for the improvement of la- 
bourers’ cottages too high a standard of 
accommodation should not be put up as 
the condition of their erection. It might 
be that this standard was very desirable ; 
but the practical question for the Irish 
labourer was, whether it would not be 
better for him to have a second-class 
house, something like a human habita- 
tion, than to leave him in one of those 
wretched fourth-class habitations in 
which he resided at present. And the 
assistance to be given should not be con- 
fined exclusively to the erection of new 
dwellings, for it was often better to 
renovate an old than to erect a new one. 

THE Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. 
W. H. Gregory) had done good service 
in calling attention to this subject. He 
had listened—as, indeed, the House had 
done—with great interest to the discus- 
sion which followed, and were it not for 
technical reasons he did not know that 
he should think it necessary to ask his 
hon. Friend to withdraw the Motion. 
However, as it had taken the form of an 
Amendment to the Motion that the 
Speaker do leave the Chair, he hoped, 
in the event of his being able to give a 
satisfactory assurance on the subject, his 
hon. Friend would withdraw the Amend- 
ment and be content to leave the matter 
in the hands of the Government. He 
had no difficulty whatever in promising 
on the part of the Government that le- 
gislation on thisquestion should be under- 
taken in the course of the present Ses- 
sion. The measure which was known as 
Sir William Somerville’s Act, which had 
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been frequently referred to in the course 
of the debate, would expire this year, 
and it would be absolutely necessary 
that it should be renewed; but, instead 
of asking simply for its renewal, it 
would give him the greatest pleasure to 
take advantage of the offers which had 
been made to him that evening by the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. W. H. 
Gregory), and the hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry (Sir Frederick Heygate), and 
consider what Amendments might be in- 
troduced into the Act in order to make 
it more useful than it had hitherto been. 
Not that he wished to suggest that the 
Act had not been of considerable advan- 
tage. He found from the Report of the 
Commissioners of Public Works that 
loans amounting to £66,000 for the pur- 
pose of building labourers’ dwellings 
had been advanced. On that sum loans 
to the amount of £23,855 had been 
closed, and of the remainder, over 
£31,000 had been authorized and was in 
course of expenditure. There was no 
doubt, however, that, owing to certain 
causes which had been pointed out by 
the hon. Member for Londonderry, the 
Act had not been taken advantage of to 
the extent that was desirable, and it 
would give him the greatest possible 
pleasure to receive any suggestions in 
order to make the Act more valuable. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Galway 
(Mr. W. H. Gregory) had recommended, 
in the first place, that assistance should 
be given to landlords for the erection of 
cottages; and, in the next place, in case 
the landlord was not willing to come 
forward, that assistance should be ex- 
extended to the tenant. Here they had 
probably come on some difficult ground. 
His hon. Friend himself had given seve- 
ral reasons why it was not very desirable 
that the question of housing the labour- 
ers should be left in the hands of the 
tenants; and, certainly, it was very 
doubtful whether, where the landlord 
did not consider himself bound to pro- 
vide proper habitations for the labourer, 
the tenant would be in such a prosperous 
state, or would feel such confidence in 
the relations subsisting between himself 
and his landlord, as to make him willing 
to do so. Still, if any practical sugges- 
tions should be made for the advance of 
money to the tenant as well as the land- 
lord, or to the landlord and tenant 
jointly, with a view to provide labourers’ 
dwellings, he should be glad to consider 
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it. His hon. Friend had next suggested 
that there should be an inspection by 
certain local authorities, such as the 
sanitary or relieving officers of the Poor 
Law Unions of all the labourers’ dwell- 
ings, and that where such dwellin 

were not certified fit for human habita- 
tion there should be no power of re- 
covering anyrent. He (the Marquess of 
Hartington) was sorry he could not agree 
as to the desirableness of that sugges- 
tion. If it came to be worked out in prac- 
tice he did not think it possible to intrust 
to any local authority such aresponsibility 
as that of deciding whether a tenant 
should pay rent for his cottage or not. Al- 
though he would be unwilling to pledge 
himself on the subject, he thought it 
possible that some inspection should be 
made; that there should be a power in 
the country districts, as there was now 
in the towns under the Local Govern- 
ment Act, of summoning the owners of 
houses which were unfit for human 
habitation, and that there should be 
some authority for inflicting certain fines 
uponthem. As had been well remarked, 
the process of improvement must be 
gradual, and would be more effectually 
carried on by tempting landlords and 
tenants to improve these cottages than 
by any coercive measures whatever. Be- 
fore sitting down he wished to say that, 
though he attached as much importance 
to this question—as much importance as 
had been attached to it by any previous 
speakers—he did not think it would be 
right for the House to look to any legis- 
lation or any Government assistance 
which could be given for permanent and 
extensive improvement in the condition 
of the labourers. He quite agreed with 
what had been said by the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just spoken, that in this, as 
in other respects, we must look to the 
general improvement in the condition of 
the labourers. Let their wages be raised, 
their education improved ; let the social 
standard among them generally be ele- 
vated, and improvement in their dwell- 
ings would ultimately follow. But as 
long as labourers in Ireland received— 
as they were told they sometimes re- 
ceived—only 4s. or 5s. a-week, as long 
as they were in such a state of depend- - 
ence and wretchedness that they were 
unable to transfer themselves from 4 
district where they were unable to ob- 
tain work to another, at a short distance, 
where there might be a demand for 
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labour, no real and permanent improve- 
ment would be effected, even if legisla- 
tion should secure that they should be 
lodged in very much better cottages. It 
would be nothing but a mockery to 
build good and substantial cottages for 
labourers who had scarcely the simplest 
article of furniture to put into them. 
Let the improvement of the labourer be 
a general one. He believed that the 
legislation of the past year would have 
a certain effect in improving the condi- 
tion of the labourers, as well as in im- 
proving the condition of the tenant- 
farmers themselves. He would not be- 
lieve that the distrust and dislike which 
were said to exist between the tenant- 
farmers and the labourers in Ireland 
could be anything but temporary. After 
all, their interests were the same, and as 
the condition of the farmer improved, so 
would he be able to spend more capital 
in promoting the welfare of those in his 
employ. That must be an advantage to 
the labourer. There was one other ob- 
servation which he wished to make, and 
it was this. He did not think that the re- 
marks which had been made by the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Maguire), and by 
another hon. Member (Mr. M‘Mahon), 
upon what the hon. Member for Cork 
called indirect legislation on this subject, 
were altogether out of place. As to the 
merits of the proposal for Union rating, 
he did not wish to say a word, but what- 
ever opinion might be entertained on 
the subject, whether Union rating or 
electoral division was the better system, 
it was very closely connected with the 
question at present under the considera- 
tion of the House. In the Report from 
which the hon. Member for Galway had 
quoted relating to the county of Water- 
ford, it was stated that labour had not 
as yet found its level in that quarter, 
and that the labourers were obliged to 
resort for shelter to the towns. If that 
was so, it was extremely likely that the 
system would have the effect of depre- 
ciating the quality of the labourers’ 
dwellings remaining in the country. He 
had simply to add that he would have 
great pleasure in consulting with Irish 
Members on the subject before the Bill, 
which must be brought in, would be laid 
on the Table. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he was anxious 
as anybody could be that the labourers 
should have proper dwellings, but he 
very much doubted whether the adop- 
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tion of such a proposal as that of the 
hon. Member for Sebaeg (Mr. W. H. 
Gregory) would lead to any great im- 
provement in that respect. We had been 
lending money for years to landlords to 
enable them to improve the labourers’ 
dwellings, and as yet not the slightest 
improvement was visible. He hoped it 
would be different in the future. Farmers 
were allowed to build cottages on their 
holdings under the operation of the law 
of last year, and when they found that 
their interests were protected against the 
landland they would not fail to do so. 
The Westmeath Committee and its re- 
sults were, he was afraid, likely to oc- 
cupy no small portion of the time of the 
House during the present Session, to 
the exclusion of such questions as that 
of Union rating; but he wished to take 
that opportunity of giving Notice that 
he would, on the 26th of April, take the 
sense of the House on the subject. 

CotonEL FRENCH said, that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Galway had 
made a most eloquent speech depicting 
the misery of the habitations of the class 
who were generally termed squatters, 
more than even the circumstances of the 
case would justify. He deprecated these 
constant attempts, in and out of Par- 
liament, to render the peasantry of Ire- 
land discontented with their present 
position ; they were daily rising in the 
social scale, and if let alone their pro- 
gress would be arapidone. He himself 
had built slated houses, and had assisted 
in building thatched houses; but it had 
never entered into his imagination to 
charge house-rent from a tenant for a 
cottage, nor did he, in all his experience, 
know any person who had done so. He 
protested against the unfounded attack 
made by the Mover on so able a lawyer 
and so distinguished a man as Master 
Fitzgibbon, and must declare his opinion 
that his hon. Friend, and the Board of 
Guardians over which he presided, richly 
merited the reproof they received from 
the learned Judge. He was, however, 
quite satisfied with the statement of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, and was 
content to wait with patience for the 
measure he intended to propose ; but he 
must decline to enter on the subject of 
Union rating, which was not before the 
House. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, the hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. W. H. Gregory) 
had not in the least exaggerated the 
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condition of these dwellings in Ireland, 
and the necessity of improving them. 
There was scarcely any subject which 
excited more interest throughout Ire- 
land than that of the dwellings in which 
the poorer classes of the population were 
compelled to live. There had been a 
decided advance in the character of la- 
bourers’ dwellings, and an improvement 
in their general condition, but much re- 
mained still to be done in the way of 
improvement. Sir William Somerville’s 
Act had confessedly been, to some ex- 
tent, a failure — it would expire this 
year; what was to replace it? As the 
Act of last year had given to the tenant 
a right of occupation of merchantable 
value (the tenant-right having been in 
one case recently sold for 28 years’ pur- 
chase), why should not the tenant have 
the same privilege in receiving advances 
as the landlord himself, seeing that he 
could now give the same security as the 
landlord ? He congratulated the House, 
and especially the Members represent- 
ing Ireland, that a subject so important 
had been so well discussed, and he hoped 
the noble Lord the Secretary for Ireland 
would find a mode by which the object 
in view would be carried out more satis- 
factorily. He thought it was an object 
to be kept in view to see if a more real 
use could not be made of the tenants’ 
right of occupation. A number of works 
upon which money was advanced were 
at a standstill because labour could not 
be found, there being no fit dwellings 
for the labourers to occupy. It appeared 
from the Returns that the recent emi- 
gration from Ireland reached 73,000, of 
whom not less than 53,000 were able- 
bodied labourers; and he had no doubt 
that much of this large emigration was 
owing to the sad condition of the la- 
bourers’ dwellings in that country. 

Mr. M‘OARTHY DOWNING thought 
that if the clause which was in the Land 
Bill when introduced last year, enabling 
a tenant-farmer to give his labourer a 
cottage and half-an-acre of land, was re- 
tained, there would have been little if 
any need for further legislation. Such an 
enactment would be more satisfactory 
than any other that could be proposed. 
He did not see why, if a labourer’s cot- 
tage were unfit for habitation, the occu- 
pier should not be able to cite the tenant- 
farmer before the magistrates at Petty 
Sessions, the Court being empowered to 
order the cottage to be putinto proper con- 
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dition, and, in default, deprive the tenant. 
farmer of the power to recover any rent. 
Taking an interest in the condition of 
the labouring population of Ireland, he 
should feel bound to give all the assist- 
ance in his power to enable the Govern- 
ment to give satisfaction to the country 
on the subject. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


EDUCATION—NATIONAL SCHOOL 
TEACHERS (IRELAND). 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. RAIKES, who had given Notice 
of a Motion for a Copy of the Memorial 
presented by the Teachers of Irish Na- 
tional Schools to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment during the present year, said, he 
rose to call attention to the hardship in- 
flicted upon the Masters of National 
Schools in Ireland by their liability to 
capricious or arbitrary dismissal by the 
patrons or managers of the schools. It 
might appear as if some apology were 
needed on his part for bringing forward 
a question which might have seemed 
more properly to belong to one of the 
special representatives of the sister coun- 
try ; but he would observe that this was 
a difficult question for Irish Members 
to treat, inasmuch as it was not easy to 
avoid mingling with it some sectarian 
feeling, and he desired, in dealing with 
it, to observe that moderation of tone 
which was desirable in treating a subject 
which required very delicate handling. 
Hedisclaimed the desire to make any party 
or religious capital out of the question be- 
fore the House. It had been statedina 
leading Irish journal that he had taken 
up this question as a means of damaging 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy in Ire- 
land. Nothing could be further from 
his wish. He recognized most fully and 
most gratefully the persistent endeavours 
made by the Roman Catholic clergy to 
improve the education of the people 
under their charge; and he thought it 
would come with an ill grace from one not 
of their communion to slight what they 
had done, when many Protestant land- 
lords, possessing equal opportunities, 
had not availed themselves of them. 
considering this question it became im- 
portant to remember the difference ex- 
isting between the systems of education 
in Ireland and in England. In Eng- 
land schools were supported by large 
subscriptions, from school fees, and 
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from Government grants, whereas in 
Ireland national education was sup- 
ported almost wholly by grants from the 
Imperial Government. He believed he 
might state upon authority that the 
amount contributed towards education 
in Ireland by the State was £340,000 
a-year, while the school fees were 
£42,000 a-year, the amount received 
from subscriptions and endowments not 
exceeding £12,000 a-year. In this 
country we were familiar with a de- 
nominational system and a committee 
of management. In Ireland, on the 
contrary, the management of the schools 
was vested, in almost every case, in a 
patron, who had constituted himself 
patron simply by an application to the 
National Board for a school to be esta- 
blished in his parish. The patrons, as 
a rule, rarely contributed to the support 
of the schools they managed; but they 
exercised over them an authority which, 
when vested in a single individual, if it 
did not lead to acts of despotism, induced, 
at all events, a suspicion that such acts 
might be committed: and those who 
were placed under an irresponsible pa- 
tron felt that a sword was continually 
hanging over them and ready to fall. 
Out of 6,240 schools in Ireland about 
two-thirds were under the patronage of 
the Roman Catholic clergy, and of the 
remaining third about 1,700 were under 
Protestant patrons, and 300 in the hands 
of lay Roman Catholic patrons. It was 
creditable to Protestant patrons that 
they had been much actuated by a 
wish to consider the religious predilec- 
tions of those for whom the schools were 
built. Since he had given Notice of 
this Motion, however, he had been in 
daily, and almost hourly, receipt of 
letters calling attention to the arbitrary 
exercise of power on the part of patrons ; 
and he believed that in many cases the 
charge might be established. The great 
majority of the Irish school teachers 
felt it as a grievance that they might at 
a moment’s notice be turned out of the 
schools they occupied, and cast adrift 
upon the world. The information which 
he had received left no doubt that the 
feeling of the teachers was very strong 
against the continuance of this arbitrary 
power of sudden dismissal. They did 
not wish to set themselves up as judges 
of the course of conduct to be observed 
in the schools; but all they asked was 
that they might, as schoolmasters, have 
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that security which the Government 
gave to the cottiers and peasantry whom 
they saw around them. The wishes of 
these teachers had been already ex- 
pressed by themselves; and, therefore, 
he was not under the necessity of de- 
taining the House by any statement of 
his own. The Congress of National 
Teachers in 1869 and 1870 had passed 
resolutions, laying the greatest stress on 
something being done to abate the arbi- 
trary power of dismissal. A deputation 
then waited on the Prime Minister, and 
placed in his hands a memorial signed 
by 2,140 Irish teachers, urging that 
steps might be taken by the Govern- 
ment to make their tenure of office more 
secure. Butit was said that the teachers 
were no longer anxious to agitate the 
question of managerial grievance. It 
was quite true that the Central Execu- 
tive had passed a resolution advising 
the provincial associations to suspend 
their agitation of this grievance ; and the 
Dublin Association of Teachers passed 
a resolution, laying stress on the fact that 
some of the best friends of the teachers 
had expressed their disapprobation of 
the agitation, and their hope that it 
would not be pressed at the present 
moment. The hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Maguire)—a great authority on all 
matters relating to the class from which 
the teachers were drawn—said, in 1869, 
that fair notice should be given of com- 
plaint to the teachers, and they should 
not suddenly be thrown helpless and 
desolate on the world. That was a sen- 
timent which would find many supporters 
on both sides of the House. The Freeman’s 
Journal, so recently as the 1st of January 
last, had a strong article on the subject 
expressing the views of a very influential 
section of Catholic opinion in regard to 
it, saying that this was an intolerable 
grievance, and that measures should be 
taken immediately to put an end to it. 
In a short time, however, The Freeman’s 
Journal changed its tone. A letter was 
written on the 18th of January, 1871, 
by the Right Rev. Dr. Donnelly, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Clogher, to a parish 
priest in his diocese, calling attention to 
the fact that a Mr. Cassidy had attended 
the meeting of national teachers recently 
held in Dublin, and supported a resolu- 
tion which was subversive of the funda- 
mental principle of Catholic teaching; 
and that if this had not been Mr. Cas- 
sidy’s first offence he should have called 
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for his dismissal from any school in the 
parish; but he should be severely ad- 
monished, and must give a guarantee that 
he would avoid participation in such agita- 
tion for the future. [The hon. Member, 
having read the letter, proceeded to say |— 
Now, the resolution this condemned was 
the one to which he had referred, requir- 
ing some protection against arbitrary dis- 
missal. Surely after such a letter it was no 
wonder if Irish teachers were shy, and 
had in some instances receded from the 
attitude they had generally taken up on 
this question. The teachers had a right to 
demand thattheyshould be treated fairly, 
justly, and openly, and not become the 
victims of a tyranny which might as- 
sume a most obnoxious character. One 
of the Assistant Commissioners, Mr. 
Patrick Cummin, in his Report made a 
most remarkable observation, that it was 
dangerous to neglect the education of a 
people, but at the present time it was 
not less dangerous to call into existence 
a multitude of schools, and to place in 
them teachers with inadequate salaries, 
uncomfortable homes, and precarious 
tenure of office; they would be filled 
with discontent and even tempted to dis- 
loyalty ; and so long as the school 
teachers were dissatisfied, the pupils 
would imbibe the bitterness of their in- 
structors. A similar opinion was given 
by another Assistant Commissioner, Mr. 
Jack. Nor was there proof wanting of 
the state of things which was thus re- 
ferred to and described, for 47 national 
schoolmasters had been arrested on sus- 
picion of Fenianism. He was convinced 
that as long as we dealt with Irish diffi- 
culties bit by bit, we were likely to undo 
a great deal of what we were doing, and 
we were likely to have to supplement our 
work by other work which might cause 
trouble. Here was a simple matter, 
easily within reach, and yet at the root 
of much trouble, and he hoped the 
Government would take steps as early as 
possible to deal with it. It had been 
said that the present Government was 
‘charged with a message of peace to 
Ireland,” and he did not think anything 
would conduce more to peace than the 
placing of scholars under contented and 
secure schoolmasters. He was quite 
aware that there were other matters 
which were important as affecting the 
schoolmaster—such as the possession of 
a house and a garden—but this point 
was one which urgently required the 
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immediate attention of the Government, 
He did not wish to deprive managers of 
the control they now had, for it was 
above all things important that the sys- 
tem of education in Ireland should 
possess the confidence of the Roman 
Catholics, who believed that education 
and religion must go together; but he 
wished to commend to the attention of 
the Government the recommendation of 
the Primary Education Commissioners, 
which was that teachers should receive 
three months’ notice of dismissal—he 
(Mr. Raikes) would be content with one 
month—and that a teacher should not 
be treated worse than an ordinary foot- 
man, or, say, a Controller of the Ad- 
miralty. The teacher ought to receive 
notice of dismissal, and a copy of it 
ought to be sent to the Board ; and, if 
the causes alleged were found insufficient 
or unreasonable, the person who had 
given that notice ought to be bound to 
pay some compensation—say three or 
six months’ salary—something, at all 
events, which it would not be impossible 
for a man to pay if he conscientiously 
wished to get rid of a teacher, and at the 
same time something which would make 
a man careful how he gratified an out- 
burst of temper. Of one thing he 
was confident, and that was, that so 
long as the Irish schoolmasters were 
disaffected so long would the people of 
Ireland be disaffected too. We might 
disestablish churches and interfere with 
landlords, but no good could be done in 
a country the educated classes of which 
smarted under a sense of oppression, 
which it was the duty of Parliament to 
remedy. As the Resolution of which he 
had given notice referred to a Return 
which the noble Lord the Chief Secretary 
had kindly given him, he did not now 
propose to move it. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that after carefully listening to the 
speech of the hon. Member for Chester, 
he was unable to discover upon what 
grounds he had thought it necessary to 
call attention to the subject on the pre- 
sent occasion. The hon. Member depre- 
cated dealing with Irish difficulties bit 
by bit, yet he had taken up a part only 
of one subject affecting Ireland; and as 
it was certain that attention must be 
called to the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Primary Education, and also 
to the grievances which had been urged 
by schoolmasters, he was at a loss to 
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discover why the hon. Member should 
have seized this opportunity to urge one 
grievance only, and that a grievance re- 

ecting which a considerable number of 
the schoolmasters were anxious to with- 
draw their complaints. He (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) declined to be 
drawn into a partial discussion of this 
question. As he had stated in reply to 
a Question some time ago, the Govern- 
ment had under their consideration the 
memorial presented by the teachers, and 
the suggestions which had been made 
upon it by the Board of National Edu- 
cation in Ireland ; it would be his duty 
either in moving the Education Vote, or 
upon some other and earlier occasion, to 
state the views of the Government upon 
the subject; and he did not think there 
would be any convenience, but rather 
the contrary, in anticipating now what 
it would be his duty to state hereafter. 
Certainly the conclusion at which the 
hon. Member arrived was far more mo- 
derate than the tone of his speech had 
led him to anticipate. Having spoken 
of the power of dismissal by managers 
having been used in a harsh and im- 
proper manner, and of the existence and 
exercise of such power being inconsistent 
with the independence of school teachers, 
the hon. Gentleman ended by support- 
ing the recommendation of the Commis- 
sioners, who, onthe whole, thoughtit best 
that effective control over schoolmasters 
should remain in the hands of the ma- 
nagers. There was very little difference 
of opinion among the Commissioners, 
who all thought that the powers of ma- 
nagers should remain very much what 
they were now, and also that national 
school teachers should not be treated 
harshly any more than any other classes 
of Her Majesty’s subjects. The question 
was, were they so treated? He (the 
Marquess of Hartington) was astonished 
at the extreme absence of evidence on 
this point. The hon. Member said that 
since he gave notice of his Motion he 
had received numerous complaints from 
schoolmasters. Well, he should like to 
know what class of public servants could 
have notice given of an intention to ven- 
tilate their grievances without the hon. 
Member who had given the notice being 
inundated with their complaints. The 
whole subject of primary education had 
been inquired into by a Commission ; 
and one would have supposed the hon. 
Member would have been able to 
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strengthen his case by reference to a 
mass of evidence taken by that Com- 
mission. But the hon. Member had been 
obliged to confine himself to the Reports 
of one or two of the Assistant Commis- 
sioners; Mr. Jack, one of the witnesses of 
the hon. Member, did not go any great 
length in speaking of the hardships of 
teachers ; and of the other Commission- 
ers, most of them alleged no case of ca- 
pricious treatment; and all concurred in 
the opinion that power should remain 
substantially in the hands of managers. 
He should be ready to consider any 
suggestions for improving the position 
of the teachers without materially im- 
pairing the control exercised by the ma- 
nagers; but he must express his strong 
opinion that any measure which would 
weaken the interest and the effective con- 
trol of the managers, upon which the 
efficiency of the national system must 
depend, would be an unmixed evil, and 
would, therefore, be one to which the 
Government could give no countenance 
or support. 

Str FREDERICK W. HEYGATErose 
because he feared, from the remarks of 
the Chief Secretary, that another year 
might pass without any substantial im- 
provement having been made in the 
position of teachers, although, in his 
opinion their case was one which re- 
quired immediate consideration. The 
hon. Member for Chester had merely 
touched upon the fringe of an immense 
subject, and had ministered in homao- 
pathic doses to patients who were suffer- 
ing severely. There could be no worse 
policy than to give these teachers in- 
sufficient salaries, and to take no steps 
for their comfort and for their ultimate 
superannuation. He hoped the mana- 
gers of these schools would have some 
limitation placed on their power of dis- 
missal, and that at any rate three 
months’ notice should be given. At the 
same time he could not approve of any 
scheme by which the managers would be 
forced to give up all control over the 
teachers. It was important that some- 
thing of a substantial character should 
be done in this question, and that it 
should be done during the present year. 

Mr. SYNAN said, the hon. Member 
for Chester (Mr. Raikes) seemed to have 
discovered a mare’s nest, for he had 
made the grand discovery that the prin- 
cipal grievance of the Irish school- 
masters was that the 47 who were ar- 
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rested for Fenianism did not receive a 
month’s notice. It seemed to him that 
the principal object of the hon. Member 
was to read to the House the letter of 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Clogher, 
asking the managers of a school to call 
to account a teacher, and the article of 
The Freeman’s Journal supporting the 
Bishop. He wished to ask the hon. 
Gentleman whether the Bishop would 
not be justified in writing that letter in 
case the teacher had moved a resolution 
in opposition to the Report of the Com- 
missioners. The evidence contained in 
that Report showed that the authority of 
school managers over teachers was ex- 
ercised in a fair and just spirit. It did 
not disclose a single case of hardship ; 
and he thought that the school mana- 
gers, who had very frequently them- 
selves founded and maintained their 
schools, and who were deeply interested 
in defending the public from misconduct 
on the part of the masters, ought not to 
be deprived of their rights as managers. 


POST OFFICE—MAILS BETWEEN 
BRISTOL AND CORNWALL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER rose to ask the 
Postmaster General, Whether he was 
prepared to expedite the night mails be- 
tween Bristol and Cornwall. The pre- 
sent state of the postal communication 
in that district formed a great practical 
grievance, and an amount of delay and 
inconvenience was occasioned which 
ought to be put a stop to. At present 
letters leaving Bristol at 6.30 a.m. 
reached Plymouth at12.25 p.m., and then 
they were detained there until 2 o’clock, 
occasioning a loss of an hour and 35 
minutes in the very middle of the day. 
But the most important point was found 
in the arrangements with reference to 
the night mail. The limited mail, which 
left London at 9.0 p.m., arrived in Bristol 
at 12.20 a.m., but it did not carry the 
letters any further on the road to Pen- 
zance; they were left to be carried on 
by an ordinary passenger train, which 
lost 50 minutes in the journey between 
London and Bristol, 835 minutes between 
Bristol and Exeter, 25 minutes be- 
tween Exeter and Plymouth, 20 minutes 
at Plymouth, and half-an-hour between 
Plymouth and Falmouth, when com- 
pared with the journeys made by an 
express train. The up train from Fal- 
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mouth lost an additional 20 minutes 
before it arrived in London. This caused 
great inconvenience in Oornwall. In 
Penzance, for instance, letters were de- 
livered between 10 and 12 o’clock in the 
day, and as the mail went out at 2.30 
p-m. there was only a very short time 
left for sending replies; while as to the 
night mail, the letters came in at 7 in the 
evening, and had to be answered by 5 
next morning, so that people had either 
to sit up all night to get their replies in 
the post or else lose more than 24 hours. 
In a large shipping.port it was particu- 
larly important that letters should be 
delivered early, because a packet might 
arrive with letters late in the day—too 
late for letters to be posted the same day, 
and the consequence might be that 24, 
or, in the case of a Friday, 48 hours 
might be lost—a matter that might be 
of the greatest moment to commercial 
men. He would venture to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman carefully to look 
into this subject, and to consider whe- 
ther he could not, with due regard to 
the interests of his Department, facili- 
tate the delivery of letters in the West of 
England, and by so doing confer a great 
boon on commercial men. 

Mr. A. W. YOUNG said, he could 
fully corroborate the statement of the 
hon. Member. It was most desirable 
that the present state of the postal com- 
munication in Cornwall should be im- 
proved. 

Mr. MONTAGUE CHAMBERS pro- 
tested—not for the first time—against 
the Post Office being regarded as a de- 
partment for raising revenue rather than 
as one established for the purpose of 
providing for the delivery of letters, not 
only in the large towns, but in the small 
villages and remote districts. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he need scarcely 
assure the hon. Member for Penryn that 
any wish he might express would receive 
his most careful attention. The hon. 
Member would, however, feel the diffi- 
culty of the position in which he was 
placed, having to decide between con- 
flicting claims for additional postal ac- 
commodation, urged by a number of dis- 
tricts, not only in this country, but in 
Scotland and Ireland. As regarded the 
observations of the hon. and learned 
Member for Devonport (Mr. M. Cham- 
bers), he thought that his conduct since 
he had succeeded to his present office 
had shown in the most practical manner 
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that he entirely agreed with him that the 
Post Office should not be regarded merely 
as an institution for raising revenue, and 
that the convenience of the public was 
the main object which that Department 
sought to carry out. He must observe 
that it was not true that the whole postal 
revenue was spent in this country, for, 
unfortunately, no less a sum than 
£466,000 per annum of it was expended 
in providing postal communication with 
the Colonies and foreign countries. With 
regard to the question of this particular 
district, the speed at which the mails 
travelled from London to Bristol was 
35 miles an hour, from Bristol to Exeter 
82 miles an hour, from Exeter to Ply- 
mouth 24 miles an hour, and below Ply- 
mouth 214 miles an hour. In fact, the 
speed of the mail train was in accordance 
with the amount of the trade and popu- 
lation of the different districts through 
which it passed. The same was the case 
in the remoter districts of Ireland and 
Scotland. He was afraid it would be 
impossible to carry out exactly the pro- 
ject of his hon. Friend—namely, to have 
a limited mail travelling the whole way 
from London to Penzance at the same 
speed as it went from London to Bristol. 
[Mr. R. N. Fowrer: The mail travelled 
at express speed from London to Bristol. 
He wanted it to go all the way at express 
ee) At any rate, his hon. Friend 
wished the mail to travel at a consider- 
ably increased speed. The hon. Member 
complained of a detention of one hour 
and 35 minutes at Plymouth; but the 
reason for that was that it did not suit 
the people of those places to have their 
trains running at the same time as would 
best suit the mail; and an additional 
train for the mail would involve a con- 
siderable extra expense. Moreover, be- 
tween Plymouth and Falmouth there 
was only a single line of rail, and that 
in no small degree increased their diffi- 
culty. However, the attention of the 
Post Office had already been directed to 
that matter, and would continue to be so; 
negotiations on the subject had been 
opened with the railway companies, and 
if they could enter into fair arrangements 
with those companies they would be 
happy to meet to a certain extent the 
views of his hon. Friend. They recog- 
nized the importance of the town repre- 
sented by his hon. Friend, and also of 
the great mining population of Cornwall 
—a county the postal revenue of which 
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was considerable, and which had a right 
to increased postal advantages. 

Mr. EASTWICK desired to express 
towards the right hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down that gratitude which 
mainly consisted of a lively sense of fa- 
vours to come. As regarded the past 
and the present, the people of Cornwall 
had no reason to be grateful to the Post 
Office authorities, who seemed to have 
looked upon them as ‘“‘remote, un- 
friended.”’ The rest of the line—‘‘melan- 
choly, slow’’—would apply rather to the 
Post Office authorities than to Cornish- 
men. The mails travelled between Lon- 
don and Edinburgh—a distance of full 
400 miles—in 11 hours and 10 minutes; 
whereas they took 11 hours and 25 
minutes in the journey from London to 
Falmouth—a distance little over 300 
miles. The present unsatisfactory state 
of things was entirely owing to the Post 
Office, which had shown constant hos- 
tility to Falmouth, in depriving that 
port of the mails, and in other respects. 
Now that they had a new Postmaster 
General he hoped a better state of things 
would arise. 
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METROPOLIS—COMMUNICATION BE- 
TWEEN ST. JAMES’S AND WESTMINSTER, 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Viscount ROYSTON called the at- 
tention of the House to the unsatisfac- 
tory state of communication between St. 
James’s and Westminster, and to move 
a Resolution. In the first place, he de- 
sired to remind them of the Question 
which a few weeks ago he had asked of 
the First Commissioner of Works with 
reference to a communication between 
St. James’s and Westminster by the east- 
end of St. James’s Park. The First Com- 
missioner of Works said that unless it 
was absolutely necessary to enable hon. 
Members to come to the House he could 
not entertain the question ; but he (Vis- 
count Royston) had thought that the 
Government would have had the gene- 
rosity to concede the right of way by 
the east-end of St. James’s Park. The 
hon. Member for Whitehaven (Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck) brought the subject 
forward when Mr. Layard was First Com- 
missioner; and the question was then 
not only deprecated by the First Com- 
missioner, but also by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Hants 
(Mr. Cowper-Temple), who had pre- 
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viously held that office, and who said 
the road would lead to nowhere, and 
that he considered the proposition a 
monstrous one. He (Viscount Royston) 
did not agree that the road would lead 
to nowhere, for it would form a com- 
munication between two important spots 
in the West of the metropolis. The 
strongest reason, however, that was urged 
against granting the request was that it 
would cost £25,000. Last year the hon. 
Member for Whitehaven (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck) called attention to the subject, 
and was promised by the present First 
Commissioner that his proposal of a 
roadway round the east-end of the park 
out by Storey’s Gate should be con- 
sidered ; a promise which was renewed 
later in the Session in a more definite 
manner, when the First Commissioner 
said that, although he could not promise 
to make a permanent thoroughfare 
through St. James’s Park, yet, as King 
Street was about to be closed, the pro- 
posal to make a temporary road round 
the east-end of the park was a fair 
subject for consideration. This was in 
May last year; but from that time to 
the present nearly 12 months had passed, 
and the plan had not been carried out. 
Later last year the hon. Member for 
Cricklade (Mr. Cadogan) asked the right 
hon. Member whether he intended to 
carry out the statement that he had 
made to the House; and the reply was 
that he intended to construct a tempo- 
rary road. This was in July; but later 
in the Session the hon. Member for 
Christchurch (Mr. Haviland - Burke) 
brought the subject again forward, when 
the answer of the First Commissioner 
was that it was too late in the Session 
to do any good, as it would be too late 
to get an Answer from Her Majesty to 
an Address. He knew what incon- 
venience it was in Mayfair to have to go 
round to Westminster either by White- 
hall or by Grosvenor Place. The pro- 
posal he made would involve little more 
than the unlocking of a gate, while it 
would not in any way interfere wlth the 
rights of private persons. Under these 
circumstances he did not think it would 
be out of place to move that an humble 
Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
praying that she would be graciously 
pleased to direct that the road by the east- 
end of St. James’s Park might be opened 
for carriage traffic from Marlborough 
House Gate to Storey’s Gate. 


Viscount Royston 
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‘Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“an humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, praying that She will be graciously pleased 
to direct that the road by the East end of Saint 
James’s Park may be opened for carriage traffic 
from Marlborough House Gate to Storey’s Gate,” 
—( Viscount Royston,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. AYRTON trusted the House 
would agree with him in thinking that 
it was not desirable to trench upon the 
present privacy of the Parks without 
ample necessity. Every new road ne- 
cessarily deprived the Parks of some of 
the privacy and quietness which was 
their main attraction to those who wished 
to escape from the crowded and noisy 
streets, and therefore it was right to ap- 
proach this subject with hesitation and 
caution. He could only judge of the 
necessity of any such invasion from the 
expression of opinion of hon. Members 
representing the public feeling in the 
matter. When, in the first instance, it 
was proposed to run a road through the 
ornamental portion of St. James’s Park, 
and so admit a great London traffic, he 
deprecated the suggestion as being in- 
consistent with the reasonable enjoyment 
of the Park on the part of the public; 
but, at the same time, he had thought it 
his duty to point out that though the Go- 
vernment could not recognize any urgent 
necessity for converting St. James’s Park 
into a public thoroughfare, the question 
might have to be considered owing to 
the changes which were being made in 
one of the thoroughfares by which hon. 
Members were in the habit of coming 
down to the House. On that occasion he 
had suggested the possibility of making 
a temporary arrangement as long as the 
inconvenience lasted, and he had pointed 
out that the arrangement might depend 
upon two contingencies — the blocking 
up of King Street on the one hand, and 
the opening of the Thames Embankment 
on the other. Up to the end of last 
Session, however, nothing had occurred 
to cause any serious obstruction in the 
traffic, and they were, therefore, unable 
to form any practical opinion on the sub- 
ject before the breaking up of Parlia- 
ment. During the Recess he had pro- 
bably had greater experience of the state 
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of the thoroughfares than any other hon. 
Member, and he had failed to perceive 
that any such difficulties had arisen in 
the way of obstruction to traffic as should 
necessitate a change. There was, there- 
fore, no present necessity for making a 
road through the Park. When the Ses- 
sion met and the noble Lord (Viscount 
Royston) asked him a Question on the 
subject, he had stated to the noble Lord 
that he had received no communication 
upon the subject. But now that King 
Street was shut up he believed that the 
contingency he had referred to last Ses- 
sion had arrived, and as far as he could 
gather from the expression of the opi- 
nion of hon. Members the opening of 
such a road would be a convenience. 
He, therefore, proposed to make the 
road, and might state that Her Majesty 
had already given.her sanction contin- 
gently on its being required. But he 
was anxious that it should be under- 
stood that he proposed to carry out this 
arrangement on the conditions he had 
mentioned last year. He ventured to 
suggest that the noble Lord should rely 
upon this statement, and refrain from 
pressing his Motion for an Address, be- 
cause some of its terms were ambiguous 
and might be misunderstood as referring 
to general traffic. The road would only 
be open to special traffic for the conve- 
nience of hon. Members. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVATE BILL LEGISLA- 
TION—COURT OF HUSTINGS (LONDON) 
ABOLITION BILL, 

MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH rose to call atten- 
tion to the Court of Hustings (London) 
Abolition Bill, and to move— 

“That it be referred to the Select Committee 
on Standing Orders to consider and report whe- 
ther any further Standing Orders are necessary 
to protect the public against abuse of the Private 
Bill system.” 

The hon. Member said, that in calling the 
attention of the House to the circum- 
stances attending the introduction of 
the Court of Hustings Abolition Bill, 
and its withdrawal a few nights ago, 
and in pointing out a great abuse of 
our system of Private Bill legislation, 
he had no desire, in any remarks he 
might make, to reflect on the conduct 
of any officer of the House, or, indeed, 
of any person outside the House. But 
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the circumstances themselves were such 
as to demand the consideration of the 
House, and especially of those hon. 
Members who constituted the Standing 
Order Committee. The Billin question, 
which was introduced upon Petition 
presented in the ordinary way by the 
Sheriffs at the Bar of the House, was 
entitled the Court of Hustings Aboli- 
tion Bill, and from its title any hon. 
Member might naturally have conceived 
that it was a Bill proposing merely to 
abolish the Court of Hustings of the 
City of London. But, upon examina- 
tion, the Bill turned out to be one for 
the accomplishment of several objects, 
one of them being the establishment 
of a new Court, with powers extending 
over the whole of the metropolitan dis- 
trict, having concurrent jurisdiction with 
the superior Courts of Law, and, fur- 
ther, having like powers of foreign at- 
tachment to those which, at present, were 
exercised exclusively by the Lord Mayor’s 
Court, and which in practice had of late 
years been very much questioned. Under 
the guise, therefore, of a Private Bill, 
powers of the most extensive and excep- 
tional character were sought to be ac- 
quired over the whole of the metropolis— 
powers which even in a Public Bill would 
be open to very grave doubt and ques- 
tioning, and which in a Private Bill 
he regarded as wholly out of place. 
The most singular part of the transac- 
tion, however, was that when, in the 
first instance, he drew attention to this 
Bill he was informed by the gentlemen 
concerned in its preparation that they 
were as greatly amazed and as much 
alarmed at the powers sought under 
its provisions as the Attorney General 
himself had been when he put a Ques- 
tion to him upon the subject. Not a 
single person, directly or indirectly, con- 
nected with the Bill, would avow or 
acknowledge that these proposals were 
in any way sanctioned or proceeded with 
under his direction. It was a Bill which 
had grown up, so to speak, without any 
one being responsible for its paternity, 
and had arrived at the stage of Commit- 
tee as an ‘‘ unopposed Bill,” simply from 
the fact, that being introduced as a Pri- 
vate Bill, no notice had been given of 
its contents, or of the strange powers 
which it contained, and no opportunity, 
accordingly, had been afforded to those 
who would be interested in oppos- 
ing it to come forward. There was no 
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doubt, he presumed, that the customary 
notice in the case of a Private Bill had 
been given, under which, in an ordinary 
case, individuals interested in opposing 
would be warned of what was in con- 
templation and entitled to appear; but 
the peculiar feature of the Bill was that 
there was no single person who could be 
served with the notice of the powers 
which it was sought under these provi- 
sions to obtain. The whole public of 
London were interested in the Bill. 
Every individual throughout the metro- 
polis owing money, or who might at 
any time become liable to be sued in a 
Court of Law, was affected by the provi-: 
sions of this Bill; and yet, as often hap- 
pened, what was everbody’s interest in 
general was nobody’s duty in particular ; 
and accordingly nobody appeared in op- 
position. He believed he was right in 
saying that no notice had been given to 
any local jurisdiction in the metropolis, 
to any Vestry, to any Board of Guardians, 
or to any authority of any kind of the 
intentions of the promoters of the Bill. 
He refrained from speaking of the City 
as the promoters, for they, he believed, 
disclaimed all intention of asking for 
the powers which were sought in their 
name. He did not wish to make matters 
unpleasant to anybody—he accepted in 
perfect good faith the disclaimer of the 
City ; but he put it to the House—was 
it expedient that Bills containing such 
extraordinary powers should, in the or- 
dinary course, come on for second read- 
ing without notice of their contents, and 
be sent down to Committee as ‘‘ unop- 
posed Bills.” He had no doubt the 
Chairman of Committees would ulti- 
mately have stopped the Bill, or drawn 
attention to its provisions in Committee ; 
but it was too great a task to impose 
upon any Member of that House, with- 
out the aid of counsel, to discover and 
point out the danger and impropriety of 
proposals like these in private Bills, and 
it would be imposing on the Chairman 
of Committees too great a responsibility 
to expect that he could check matters of 
principle, or of abuse of principle, such 
as those disclosed in the present case, 
without the advantage of that opposition 
which might have pointed out to him 
the danger or impropriety of granting 
the powers asked for. Yet this Bill was 
matter of serious concern to avery large 
population equal in number to the popu- 
lation of the whole of Scotland. The 
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mere abolition of the Court of Hustings 
might be a very judicious measure in 
itself; upon that he pronounced no opi- 
nion; but what affected the public was 
that, under a title caleulated to mislead, 
an entirely new Court might be estab- 
lished, with powers so novel, so extreme, 
and he ventured to think so unwise, as 
those contemplated by this measure. An 
impression appeared to exist on the part 
of Gentlemen promoting Private Bills 
that it was perfectly immaterial what 
was put into those Bills in the first in- 
stance; for that when they came into 
Committee they could put them into such 
a shape as would meet the views of 
the Gentleman acting as Chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means. 
[‘*‘ Hear!” ‘‘No!’’] That was the state- 
ment made to him, and he was assured 
that a similar impression prevailed in the 
mind of the general public. If there 
were any such impression, it was most 
desirable that it should be removed at 
once. The House, he thought, would 
be disposed to concur in this general 
principle—that a Bill, when it reached 
its final stage, should, at least, resemble 
the shape in which it was originally in- 
troduced ; that there should be no great 
or material alterations in its framework, 
and that the promoters should be bound 
to introduce and conduct the Bill in good 
faith from beginning to end. It would 
be a great disadvantage if the public 


were compelled to go to “‘ another place” - 


to obtain alterations in a Bill of the real 
nature of which they had been kept in 
ignorance while the Bill remained in the 
House of Commons. Something plainly 
was requisite to prevent the possibility 
in future of proposals being made in a 
Private Bill, which, if carried into effect, 
would work a silent, but no less radical 
change in the character of our legal 
system and of the powers of the existing 
Law Courts. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it be referred to the Select Committee on Stand- 
ing Orders to consider and report whether any 
further Standing Orders are necessary to protect 
the public against abuse of the Private Bill 
system,”—(Mr. William Henry Smith,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question,” 
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Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
was much obliged to his hon. Friend for 
having brought this matter before the 
House. The Bill was surrounded by a 
mystery which he had vainly endea- 
youred to penetrate. Here was a Bill 
which, under the guise of a measure 
simply for the abolition of the Court of 
Hustings, would practically create a su- 

erior court with unlimited jurisdiction 
in the Oity of London, while it further 
proposed to extend the law of foreign 
attachment beyond its original and ex- 
isting limits —a provision which ap- 
peared somewhat to derogate from the 
prerogative of the Crown. His efforts 
to ascertain how these clauses found 
their way into the Bill had been wholly 
unsuccessful. At the back of the Bills 
were the names of his hon. Friend the 
Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Crawford) and several worthy Alder- 
men; but not one of them had the re- 
motest idea how the Bill came to be 
framed thus. He thought that perhaps 
the City Remembrancer would be in a 
position to give some information on the 
subject; but that learned gentleman 
also declared he had not the slightest 
idea how the clauses had crept into the 
Bill. This Bill, which in its germinal 
form was a small measure for the abo- 
lition ‘of the Court of Hustings, had 
illustrated the Darwinian theory, and 
spontaneously developed itself into a 
Bill for the creation of a superior court 
of law. Its further progress had been 
stopped ; and he hoped no such attempt 
would be made again. Whoever drew 
the clauses he had just referred to made 
avery gross attempt to abuse the Pri- 
vate Bill legislation of this House. With 
respect to the suggestion made by his 
hon. Friend (Mr. W. H. Smith), as to 
the amendment of the Standing Orders, 
that must, of course, be dealt with by 
the Chairman of the Standing Orders 
Committee ; but he certainly thought 
that some safeguard should be devised 
to prevent proceedings of this sort. It 
might be desirable, for instance, to make 
a provision to the effect that Bills of this 
sort should be submitted to the con- 
sideration of the Home Office. Formerly, 
no doubt, the courts which were estab- 
lished by Private Bills were courts with 
very limited jurisdiction ; but now it had 
come to be regarded as a maxim of legal 
reform that the administration of justice 
should be regarded as a whole, and that 
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every court should be in harmony with 
all the other courts in the kingdom. He 
could not help thinking, therefore, that 
the establishment of any court of justice, 
however small, was a matter of public 
concern, and that precautions should be 
taken in order to prevent great innova- 
tions being introduced under cover of a 
Private Bill. 

Mr. DODSON agreed with his hon. 
and learned Friend that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Westminster had rendered good 
service by calling attention to the cir- 
cumstances connected with this Bill. 
Had the hon. Member been in a position 
to offer to the House on a second read- 
ing the remarks he had addressed to it 
now, in all probability the measure 
would not have passed that stage. 
Speaking for himself, he might say that 
if at that time he had been acquainted 
with the provisions of the Bill he should 
certainly have voted against the second 
reading. The hon. Member for West- 
minster had stated that a belief was pre- 
valent among some persons that any- 
thing might be deposited as a Private 
Bill, and that Amendments to any ex- 
tent might be introduced in Committee. 
This, however, was not the case, even 
with an unopposed Bill. Indeed, the 
present Bill was a proof of his assertion ; 
for as soon as he became aware of its 
provisions he sent for the gentlemen 
who were acting for the promoters, and 
having informed them that, in his opinion, 
it would not have passed the second 
reading if the House had been aware of 
its nature, he intimated that it ought to 
be withdrawn. In answer to their pro- 
posal that the Bill should be amended 
in Committee, he said it could not be 
so amended without being practically 
transformed into another Bill. The hon. 
Member for Westminster proceeded in 
his remarks on the supposition that a 
Private Bill had an easier passage 
through this House than a Public Bill; 
but this was just the reverse of the fact. 
A Private Bill had to go through as 
many stages in the House as a Public 
one, and was subjected besides to — 
peculiar ordeals of its own. Notices must 
be given by advertisements in the local 
newspapers in the months of October 
and November as to its intended pro- 
visions; and it had to go before the 
Examiners in order that they might as- 
certain whether the Standing Orders 
had been complied with. Even if it 
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were an ‘unopposed Bill,” it must go, 
after the second reading, before a Com- 
mittee, which would examine it clause 
by clause ; and, while under the con- 
sideration of the House, it was subject 
to examination by officers appointed for 
that purpose, whose duty it was to in- 
form the House of any provisions in the 
Bill that might appear objectionable. In 
the Lords, the Bill would have to pass 
through the same stages, and undergo the 
same scrutiny. It would, besides, be sent 
to the Judges to be examined. It was, 
then, next to impossible to introduce ob- 
jectionable clauses in a Bill without dis- 
covery. The hon. Member had stated that 
a Bill of this character could not possibly, 
as a Private Bill, meet with opponents. 
This, however, was not the case. It was 
true that Private Bills for the amend- 
ment of local courts were not of very 
frequent occurrence ; but several had 
been introduced in the course of the last 
few years, and had been opposed either 
by communities or bodies of practition- 
ers who had interest in the proceedings 
of the courts sufficient to give them a 
locus standi. The circumstances connected 
with this Bill had drawn his attention 
to a casus omissus in the Standing Orders 
of the House, which, if supplied, would 
meet the objections of the hon. Member. 
By Standing Order No. 41, it was provided 
that printed copies of certain Bills should 
be deposited before the meeting of Par- 
liament, not only in the Private Bill 
Office, but also in the Department of the 
Government with which their scope and 
character most naturally connected them; 
but, curiously enough, there was no pro- 
vision that Bills relating to local courts 
should be deposited with any Depart- 
ment. He would, therefore, venture to 
suggest that, as an Amendment to this 
Standing Order, it should be provided 
that every Bill for the establishment or 
the amendment of the procedure of local 
courts should, at the time it was depo- 
sited in the Private Bill Office, be also 
deposited in the Home Office. If the 
hon. Member for Westminster would 
withdraw his Motion, and confer with 
him and the Chairman of the Committee 
on Standing Orders, he believed they 
would be able to amend the Standing 
Order No. 41, so as to remove the blot 
which the hon. Gentleman had pointed 
out. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD, as the only 
Member of the Standing Orders Com- 
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mittee present, would say that they 
would be perfectly willing, by amend- 
ment of the Standing Orders, to get rid 
of any blot that existed in the way 
thought most expedient. He was not at 
all surprised at cases of this kind occur- 
ring, when he considered the solicitation 
that was used to induce hon. Members 
to allow their names to be put upon the 
back of Bills. Backing Bills, however, 
was a dangerous operation in any way, 
and the danger seemed to extend to Bills 
in that House. He thought it would be 
affording a necessary protection to hon. 
Members themselves if the House were 
to put a stop to the efforts being con- 
tinually made to induce Members to put 
their names on the back of a Bill on the 
statement that it was a mere formal mat- 
ter involving no responsibility whatever. 

Mr. JAMES said, that it seemed to 
be supposed that this was an inferior 
court seeking to attain the powers of a 
superior court with extensive jurisdic- 
tion. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the Lord Mayor’s Court was, 
without doubt, the oldest court in this 
country. It existed before the Courts of 
Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas, and 
he believed even before the time of the 
Saxon Heptarchy. It existed when there 
was only a Port-Reeve in London, before 
there was a Mayor. It possessed the 
peculiar power of foreign attachment, 
and had now the advantage of being 
presided over by so distinguished a Judge 
as his right hon. Friend the Recorder. 
Some years ago, before the judgment of 
the House of Lords very much curtailed 
the jurisdiction of the Lord Mayor’s 
Court, a Bill was prepared to be sub- 
mitted to the House as a Public Bill 
upon this subject, and he believed the 
present one had been introduced as a 
Private Bill by mistake instead of as a 
Public one, and there was no one con- 
nected with the City of London who was 
not glad that the mistake had been dis- 
covered. r 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, that as his 
name was on the back of the Bill, he 
wished to state that he knew nothing . 
whatever about it. He was applied to 
with the other Members for the City, 
including the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, to put his 
name upon the back of it, and he said— 
‘‘Oertainly,”’ as he had done on former 
occasions. He had not, however, been 
bored to do so in the Lobby. 
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Mrz. STEPHEN CAVE was surprised 
that his hon. Friend the Governor of the 
Bank should put his valuable name upon 
any paper without knowing what was 
inside it. That was a very dangerous 
practice. He rose, however, for the 
purpose of suggesting that Private Bills 
should be revised after they had passed 
through Committee for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether any provisions af- 
fecting the public interests had been 
slipped in. There were many instances, 
especially in such Bills as Gas and Water 
Bills, in which clauses very adverse to 
public policy were almost surreptitiously 
introduced. He thought such Bills 
should receive official examination before 
being read a third time. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS said, that 
this Bill was nothing less than a gross 
scandal to the legislation of the country. 
The attempt to bring it forward as a 
Private Bill arose from the conviction 
that if it were brought forward as a 
Public Bill it would be scouted at once. 
The Bill attempted to confer on this 
Court a jurisdiction far exceeding any 
that existed in this country or in any 
country in the world. There had been 
for many years past an attempt to extend 
the process of foreign attachment against 
the opinions both of lawyers and poli- 
ticians, until the attempt was put an end 
to by the judgment of the House of Lords 
in ‘‘ Cox v. the Lord Mayor of London.” 
Further, this jurisdiction, until it was 
stopped, was continually drawing this 
country into serious complications with 
foreign Powers. Foreign potentates were 
sued in this Court—the Pacha of Egypt 
was recently sued there under a process 
of foreign attachment. This Bill would 
reverse the decision in ‘‘ Cox v. the Lord 
Mayor of London,” and it would give a 
jurisdiction extending over the whole 
world wherever they could bring in 
foreign attachment. There was also this 
extraordinary provision, such as no civil- 
ized country in the world had ever 
adopted—that no defendant should be 
allowed to plead to the jurisdiction of 
the Court. He might observe that at- 
tempts such as these were not confined 
to Private Bills—there were some things 
in connection with the passing of Public 
Bills which were scandalous and as- 
tonishing. In 1869 a Public Bill was 
brought forward which he was requested 
to oppose, and having intimated that in- 
tention to those in charge of the Bill it 
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was withdrawn. Yet, towards the end 
of the Session, in July, whilst the par- 
ties opposed to the Bill were passing 
a resolution congratulating themselves 
upon its withdrawal, at that very time 
the Royal Assent was being given to a 
Bill in another form, which carried out 
the objects of the original Bill. Some- 
thing really should be done to prevent 
Bills slipping through the House at 2 or 
3 o’clock in the morning, in such a way 
that the most vigilant persons might be 
deceived. 

Mr. JESSEL said, that during the 
short time he had been a Member of the 
House he had been instrumental in 
stopping more than one Public Bill which 
had been brought in by private Members 
to alter, or, as it was called by the pro- 
moters, to amend, the law. He was 
astonished to find that no means were 
provided by the Government to examine 
Bills brought in by private Members 
affecting the law and jurisprudence of 
the country. Any private Member might, 
without cheek, introduce a Bill, however 
absurd, making the largest alterations 
in the law. He had drawn the attention 
of the Law Officers of the Crown to 
several Bills of that character, and in 
consequence they interfered and stopped 
the Bills. But the Law Officers of the 
Crown were not appointed for that 
purpose. He thought that every Bill 
brought in by a private Member which 
would alter the law ought to be exa- 
mined by a competent person, and that 
a Report upon it should be made to the 
Government, so that the Law Officers 
might be able to advise the Government 
on the propriety of allowing the Bill to 
proceed. Such a course would stop these 
amateur attempts at legislation. He 
could mention an instance similar to that 
just stated by the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. W. Williams). A Bill 
was brought in, the result of which 
would have been to effect a revolution 
with regard to the law of mortgages. 
He mentioned the matter to the Solicitor 
General, who stopped the Bill. A very 
short time afterwards a Bill was brought 
in under another name, and in the same 
Session, to effect an object similar to that 
aimed at by the Bill which had been 
stopped; and that Bill also had to be 
stopped. Such matters should not be 
left to mere accident. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he would 


withdraw his Resolution, on the under- 
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standing that the course suggested by 
the Chairman of Ways and Means should 
be adopted. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘“‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,’’ by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 
REPORT. 


Resolutions [March 23] reported. 


First Resolution read a second time. 

Lorp ELCHO rose to move that the 
number of men be reduced by 10,000. 
The Motion of the hon. Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), to reduce the 
Estimates by the lump sum of £3,000,000, 
followed the rule of thumb, and thus 
left it open to the Prime Minister to reply 
that the hon. Gentleman had failed to 
show how the proposed reduction could 
be effected, and though 91 Membersvoted 
with him the Motion came to nothing. 
The hon. Member’s proposals were three- 
fold :—in the first place, that we should 
cut off the honorary colonels ; in the next 
place, that by doing away with Army 
agency and making paymasters do much 
of the work of quartermasters we should 
save £60,000; and, thirdly, that we 
should remove from the Army all men 
who were either morally or physically 
unsound. The Resolution of the hon. 
Member for Huddersfield (Mr. Leatham) 
appeared to be of a more practical cha- 
racter ; it was that a reduction of 20,000 
men should be made. It was more prac- 
tical, because, as the hon. Gentleman ob- 
served, 20,000 men more or less mattered 
very little; in other words, it was not a 
point which affected our positionin Europe 
or our security at home. In that he (Lord 
Elcho) was very much disposed to agree. 
But what he himself proposed was that we 
should reduce our Army by 10,000 men 
in order, paradoxical as it might seem, to 
improve it and give it greater efficiency. 
Last year his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Cardwell) had proposed to add 20,000 
men to the Army, and the artillery had 
already received 5,200 of that addition. 
But his right hon. Friend the other 
night complained that he (Lord Elcho) 
had accused him of. giving erroneous in- 
formation to the House. What, however, 
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he (Lord Elcho) said was that erroneous 
figures had been put into his mouth, inas- 
much as he had stated that which was 
not borne out by the facts. His right 
hon. Friend said last Session that we had 
artillery enough for 60,000 men; and so 
we had if we took the proportion of three 
guns for every 1,000 men, for the number 
of guns was 180. He denied, however, 
that the right hon. Gentleman was justi- 
fied in taking that proportion. According 
to our Field Equipment Book we had not 
guns last year, according to the English 
proportion, for 40,000 men. We could 
not at the time have ‘found the proper 
proportion of artillerymen for 180 guns 
on awar establishment. His right hon. 
Friend stated to the House this Session 
that we had 336 field guns, capable of 
expansion to 408 guns, equivalent to 
artillery for 150,000 men, and he gave 
as his ground for making that statement 
that Colonel Hamley, in some work or 
other, had given certain proportions of 
guns to armies, and that the Prussian 
proportion was of a certain standard. 
But his right hon. Friend was not justi- 
fied in basing his argument upon such 
data; for since last year a Committee 
had been appointed by the War Office, 
which had laid down certain proportions 
of guns to men, and that was not the 
Prussian proportion of 2°7 to every 1,000 
men, but three guns to every 1,000; so 
that his right hon. Friend, tested by the 
proportion laid down by his own Com- 
mittee, had guns not for 150,000 but only 
for 136,000 men. His right hon. Friend, 
however, said that he had the means of 
expanding his 336 guns into 408 ; but he 
(Lord Elcho) held in his hand figures to 
show that we had not men to man these 
guns. Now, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister had, the evening be- 
fore, stated that hitherto a bad custom 
had prevailed of reckoning guns for 
which there were no carriages. [ Mr. 
GuapsTonE: For which carriages were 
only made the year after.] That was 
to say that we had no means of using 
those guns at the moment, inasmuch that 
the carriages for them were not made 
until the following year. But what was 
the Government doing now? It should 
be borne in mind that, although we 
could manufacture carriages to almost 
any extent, we could not deal with 
soldiers and artillerymen in the way we 
could manufacture carriages. And had 
we, he would ask, artillerymen at the 
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present, even taking the depot garrisons 
into account, to man 408 guns on the 
gar establishment, even on home service, 
if necessity should arise for doing so? 
His impression was that that could not 
be done even though we were to take the 
whole of our dep6ts—which, it should be 
borne in mind, were required for the 
urposes of India and of our Colonies. 
Were we even to starve every other 
service we should still be under the re- 
quisite complement. As he (Lord Elcho) 
had stated, he thought it would be well, 
when they heard so many complaints 
made about the increase of something 
like £1,000,000 for supplying material 
of war to our Army, that the House 
should understand the sort and amount 
of stores in the way of guns and men 
which were necessary. We had not in 
this country artillery for more than 
136,000 Regular troops according to 
our English proportion of men to guns ; 
to man those guns was the utmost 
we could do, and that by starving 
other services. But then we had made 
no provision in the way of field ar- 
tillery for the Militia — none for the 
Volunteers. He wished, therefore, to 
know from the Government whether they 
were taking even the simplest steps to 
provide field artillery for our Reserve 
Forces? Now, there was a very valu- 
able system in existence in this coun- 
try which he would recommend to the 
attention of his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary for War. He alluded 
to a system which had been devised by 
Mr. Darby, who was formerly Member 
for Sussex, by means of which agricul- 
tural horses and waggoners in their 
smock frocks were organized to draw 
18-pounder guns 30 miles in the course 
of a day, besides manceuvring over 
steep ground such as that at Brighton, 
in a manner which was the admiration 
of all artillery officers who witnessed 
the manoeuvres at that place. Now, 
that was a description of force which 
would cost the country nothing except 
the guns and ammunition, and if the 
farmers were willing to use their horses 
for the purpose, there was no reason why 
the system should not be established 
throughout the whole country with the 
greatest facility. Information on that 
point might easily be obtained by means 
of letters addressed to Lords Lieutenant 
of counties. Now, the number of guns 
which we should require if we were to 
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have anything like the proportion of 
guns to men: which existed in foreign 
countries would be about 1,400 or 1,500 
guns, and a proportionate number of 
artillerymen. He held in his hand an 
extract from a work which had been 
recently published by the Archduke 
Albrecht of Austria, who was General- 
issimo of the Austrian Army, in which 
he stated that Germany, including North 
and South, had for its first line 1,794 guns, 
and for its second line 54 guns, which 
gave a total for Germany of 1,848 field 
guns. In this country we had only 408, 
all told, and these, he maintained, we 
were unable to man; and if we were to 
lose men or guns, we had no means of 
replacing them. The late war, he would 
add, had clearly shown that the force 
which it was most effective and most 
desirable to keep up was the artillery ; 
and we should, he contended, do all in 
our power to recover our lost position 
in that respect, or rather to establish a 
position which we had never held by 
keeping an ample supply of artillery to 
meet an invasion, or in case we should 
want to send a force abroad. He was 
anxious that, of the 20,000 men voted by 
this House last August as an increase 
of force, 10,000, instead of 5,000, should 
be given to the artillery. This would 
add infinitely more to the strength and 
efficiency of the Army than by giving 
the 5,000 to the cavalry or infantry; and 
he would remind the House that 4,800 
men were equivalent to manning, on a 
war establishment, 170 additional guns. 
He hoped the House would look mainly 
to the artillery in this re-organization of 
the Army, and would insist that the field 
batteries were properly kept up; and 
that some provision was made, of course 
in the cheapest form, for the Reserve 
Forces. His other proposal was to 
knock off 10,000 from the cavalry and 
infantry, and strengthen our military 
system upon something like a principle 
which should be enduring, and really 
ensure for us a greater number of men 
in the end. This proposal might appear 
paradoxical ; but all who were interested 
in military matters knew that the num- 
ber of men voted by this House varied 
from year to year. From below the 
Gangway constant Motions were made 
to reduce the number of men, and, if 
the Division were a close one, or a strong 
feeling were expressed by the usual sup- 
porters of the Government, though it 
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might not affect the Votes of that year, 
a material influence was exercised over 
the Estimates of the following year. For 
example, unless there was reason to be- 
lieve in 1872 that the peace of Europe 
would be disturbed, he should be greatly 
surprised if these 20,000 men found a 
place in the Estimates after last night’s 
minority of 91. His Parliamentary ex- 
perience told him that the mere addi- 
tion of men to the Army rested on no 
solid foundation; the men put on this 
year were, if political convenience or ne- 
cessity required, taken off again next 
year. We had, therefore, no certain 
system upon which we could rely. A Re- 
turn, moved for by the hon. and gallant 
Member (Colonel Sykes), showed the 
variations in the Estimates from 1815, 
and the ranges of figures looked like 
the tables of the heights of mountains, 
sometimes very low and sometimes very 
high, proving that successive Govern- 
ments were guided by no principle in 
framing their Estimates, except what 
was supposed to be public opinion for 
the time being. The Surveyor General 
would not have the face to stand up and 
say that 10,000 more men on the year’s 
Estimates would settle the question whe- 
ther England was or was not safe from 
invasion. He dared the Surveyor Gene- 
ral to say that these 10,000 men, who 
were neither here nor there, would en- 
able us to fulfil treaty engagements, or 
go to war with France, or Prussia, or 
Russia. It would be nonsense to say 
so. Therefore, it was necessary to have 
something like a system for the strength- 
ening of the Army. The Secretary of 
State dwelt much upon the system of 
short service, and seemed to think that 
the Government had taken out a patent 
for the short-service system as an in- 
vention which no one had ever heard of 
before. Well, everybody felt that short 
service would be a good thing if you could 
only get the men. The whole question 
turned upon whether the men would en- 
list under the short-service system, and 
then go into the Reserve. He hoped they 
might; but at present the results were not 
very satisfactory. The prospect which 
the right hon. Gentleman had held out 
of having 178,000 men in 12 years de- 
pended entirely on an ugly but very 
small word in the English language— 
“if.” His right hon. Friend said we 
would have that number “ if the recruits 


were willing to come.” But an hon. 
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Gentleman who last night spoke from 
behind the Treasury Bench, and who 
spoke more ad rem than those in front 
of him, alluding to the First Army Re- 
serve, who alone were liable to foreign 
service, said he would be inclined to 
wipe out the Second Class Reserve alto- 
gether, and that the men were not 
coming forward as we might reasonably 
expect. He (Lord Elcho) would state 
to the House what the result of the short 
service had been between Ist July and 
lst February. In July, 1870, we hada 
first-class Army Reserve—it was of it 
only he spoke—they were the only men 
that could be used for foreign service; 
and we had a Second Class Reserve, 
which was mostly composed of pen- 
sioners. What was the state of that 
Reserve? Now, on July 1st the num- 
ber of men was 2,397 of the First Class, 
on the Ist August it was 2,632, and on 
the 1st February last it was 3,695; so 
that, according to this Return, instead 
of their having 9,000 men, as was calcu- 
lated upon, they would only have about 
5,000. Now, why did not men enter the 
Reserves? Because the inducement was 
insufficient. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that Scotchmen, who were generally 
cautious and knew what was for their 
own interest, were entering readily upon 
the short-service system. He had rea- 
son to believe, however, upon the best 
authority, that a large proportion of the 
men who had thus entered did so under 
the belief that their service was count- 
ing towards pensions, and that in a 
Highland regiment enlistments were 
made under this misconception. The Re- 
cruiting Inspector said the reason why 
recruiting was so slow, was that induce- 
ments were not held out to men to enter 
the Army. His right hon. Friend and 
the Financial Secretary (Captain Vivian) 
had made merry over something which 
he (Lord Elcho) had not said in this 
House, but had written in some letters, 
reprinted, not by himself, but by a pub- 
lisher in London. They taunted him 
with the length of time during which 
he had intruded upon the House. They 
did not touch upon anything he had said 
in that House, but referred to something 
written in a newspaper in the winter, 
and sneered at some plan which they 
called his, and which they had sub- 
mitted to some actuaries at some office. 
Now, if the calculations of their actuaries 
on the plan were no more trustworthy 
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than the calculations on the purchase 
system, he did not think much of them. 

Captain VIVIAN said, he had told 
the noble Lord that his scheme had been 
referred to Mr. Finlaison, whom the 
noble Lord would admit to be an actuary 
of some reputation. 

Lorp ELCHO hoped, then, that the 
calculation with respect to the purchase 
system would be referred to the same 
actuary. But the plan was not his own, 
but was that of Sir Hope Grant, the 
Quartermaster General, and with the 
view of getting men to join it appeared 
to him a most reasonable plan. The 
plan rested on the principle than in 
order to get men by voluntary enlist- 
ment, inducements must be hold out, 
either in the shape of sufficient pay or 
something like a pension or benefit for 
the service they went through. A great 
deal had been said to the effect that 
under the system of short service a much 
better class of men would be obtained 
for 14d. a day, and that they would be 
glad to give three years’ service and 
then be liable for nine years more to be 
ealled on for £6 a-year ; but the Recruit- 
ing Officer said that it did not appear 
that the men obtained for short service 
were of a different class from those en- 
listed for long service; the men taken 
appeared indifferent as to the term of 
service, but the majority of recruits 
looked forward to eventually obtaining 
a pension, and enlisted with that pros- 
pect before them. That was the case on 
the showing of the Recruiting Officer, 
and, therefore, the prospect of getting 
an Army of Reserve by short enlistments 
was very uncertain. There was one 
system of Reserye, and only one, which 
had been successful—that initiated by 
General Peél—and that was the Militia 
Reserve, or, as it should be more pro- 
perly called, the Army Militia Reserve. 
That was a system under which men 
who enlisted into the Reserve received a 
bounty of £1 a-year, and during the five 
years of their engagement they were 
’ liable, in the event of war, to be mobil- 
ized, and sent to join the Army. That 
system, as regards the number of men, 
had been a success when everything 
else had failed. It was limited to 20,000 
men, and they had been got. There 
was in that Reserve something like a 
system of econdmy—something like a 
way of making one shilling go three 
times further than by any other means. 
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The fault of this Militia Reserve was 
that the men were too young possibly 
and too old, and in order to get them 
the medical examination was reduced ; 
and the doctor who passed recruits into 
the Reserve got 2s. 6d. for rejecting a 
man, but 4s. for passing one. That 
seemed to be offering the doctor a pre- 
mium for passing into the Army men 
who were physically unfitted for the ser- 
vice. It appeared to him that the House 
would do well to consider this question 
of the Militia Reserve, for he believed 
the Militia to be the backbone of the 
military system. This Militia Reserve 
was first suggested by General Peel, and 
no man stood higher in the opinion of 
the House and the country. That gal- 
lant Officer went out of office on the 
Household Suffrage question, and the 
right hon. Member for Droitwich (Sir 
John Pakington) afterwards passed the 
measure, which originated in the brain 
of General Peel. It was, however, 
General Peel’s intention that for every 
man who volunteered for the Army 
Militia Reserve the officers commanding 
Militia regiments should be entitled to 
raise another man, so that the actual 
strength of the home Militia should not 
be diminished. The object was to in- 
sure a ready supply of men for the 
Militia Reserve, by not setting the 
Militia colonels against it, for no officer 
would like to lose his men. They were 
told that they had at this moment 
139,000 Militia. They had nothing of 
the kind. Deducting the permanent 
Staff and the Army Militia Reserve, 
the Militia would number only about 
100,000 men. Now, he ventured to 
think that, instead of raising these 
10,000 additional men for the Regular 
Army, who might be here in this year 
and not in the next, let them establish 
General Peel’s measure on an extended 
basis as he intended it to be, and then 
let them apply such rules and regu- 
lations to the Militia, that they might 
be sure of having trained and physi- 
cally trustworthy soldiers. He would 
not have men in the Militia Reserve 
under 20 years of age, nor allow them 
to remain after 34 years of age. If 
they were admitted after a proper medi- 
cal examination, 4s. being given for 
passing them and a like sum for reject- 
ing them, and if they were then properly 
drilled, a useful body of men would be , 
obtained. While keeping their cadres 
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they would have 30,000, instead of 
10,000, to fill up their attenuated regi- 
ments. The cost would be less. They 
would get 30,000 of the Militia Reserve 
for £100,000 less than 10,000 men of 
the Regular Army cost. The one would 
cost £278,000, the other £153,000. That 
was his paradox, and he hoped he had 
explained it satisfactorily to the House. 
Instead of reducing our strength, it 
would increase our strength. He wanted 
to add 5,000 men to the Artillery, and 
would establish something like a system 
of Reserve which would be found to work 
well. His object was totally different 
from that of the hon. Member for Hud- 
dersfield (Mr. Leatham), who spoke last 
night. He wished to see the country 
strong. He wished to see the military 
system of this country properly organized 
on a sound and economical system, that 
would give the means of filling up the 
Army in the cheapest way. The Gen- 
tleman who spoke last night took a 
totally different view. The remedy of 
the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella) was to spend £3,000,000 not 
in breech-loaders, but in technical educa- 
tion. The hon. Member for Manchester 
(Mr. Jacob Bright) naturally sneered at 
everyone opposed to him—he furbished 
up the old rusty family sword, the swish 
of which had so often before been heard 
in this House ‘when it was wielded 
by a more powerful hand. He said 
these panics were got up; that the outcry 
for larger armies was raised by a class 
in its own interest.. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] 
He wondered hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway were not ashamed of counte- 
nancing such statements; in their con- 
science they could not believe them. 
These Gentlemen, however, made a pro- 
fession of sneering at what they called 
panic-mongers, and were always, both on 
the hustings and in the House, show- 
ing their superior courage by crying— 
‘“Who’s afraid?’ As to the eloquent 
peroration of the hon. Member for Hud- 
dersfield (Mr. Leatham), in which he 
told them that if England were to dis- 
arm ‘‘ wise men,”’ by whom he supposed 
he meant Prince Bismarck— 


‘‘ Would smile, and angels would descend,” 


by which he concluded he meant a 
Prussian Army, he (Lord Elcho) could 
not derive much comfort from it. But 
as regarded panics, he thought they 
had most ground of complaint against 
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the Prime Minister himself? “What 
did he say in the speech which he 
delivered last night? He began’ by 
saying that these increased Estimates 
were owing to two causes—one the state 
of the world, the other the desire of the 
country for extensive change of its mili- 
tary system. He must say if that de. 
sire existed they had failed to meet it in 
any satisfactory manner. But he went 
on to say that these panics were a dis- 
credit to this country, little worthy of 
the masculine character of the people, 
Now, he (Lord Elcho) maintained that 
the discredit did not belong to the coun- 
try, but to those who governed it. We 
had a milifary organization, with this 
frightful expenditure going on for years, 
which was in such a miserable state that 
it was a discredit, and rendered panic 
unavoidable when one looked narrowly 
into matters. His right hon. Friend the 
Minister for War made a speech on the 
Ist of August, in which he said that 
England never was so strong as she then 
was; yet, at the same time, he added 
20,000 men to the Army; and he also 
boasted about the artillery, and said 
we had artillery for 60,000 men—not 
knowing, although there were those who 
ought to have informed him, that there 
was such a thing as the Field Equip- 
ment Book, and according to that he 
should have known there was not field 
artillery for 60,000.men. But, after say- 
ing England never was so strong, he not 
only added 20,000 men to the Army, but 
between August and the 1st of February 
he doubled our artillery. His calcula- 
tion might have done for Lord Castle- 
reagh’s time ; but it was out of date now. 
He repeated, such was the state of our 
military organization that it was an ab- 
solute discredit to those who governed 
the country, he did not care on what 
side of the House they sat; and the 
Prime Minister was not justified in say- 
ing that the people of this country were 
to be blamed for these periodical panics. 
He begged to move that this Vote be 
reduced by 10,000 men. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
‘¢ 135,047,” in order to insert ‘‘ 125,047,” 
—(Lord Elcho,)—instead thereof. 


Mr. CARDWELL said, the noble 
Lord (Lord Elcho) had taken great, but 
he thought unnecessafy, pains to con- 
vinee his hon. Friends on this side of the 
House that his object was very different 
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from theirs. If those hon. Members 
would follow out the noble Lord’s arith- 
metic, the result would be that they 
would arrive at very different conclu- 
sions from his. The noble Lord had 
no objection to quote very freely the 
speeches of those whose conduct he at- 
tacked ; but he was not always very 
well pleased himself when his own 
speeches and letters were quoted against 
him. Now, he (Mr. Cardwell) thought 
heremembered passages in those speeches 
and letters which were quite inconsistent 
with the proposition with which the 
noble Lord concluded his speech. The 
noble Lord now proposed to reduce the 
numbers of the standing Army; but his 
great complaint in the autumn and 
winter was that—‘‘ Nothing had occurred 
within the last two years that could jus- 
tify the reduction of our Regular Army;”’ 
that ‘‘the Secretary of State had begun 
at the wrong end, and the way in which 
he dealt with our small standing Army 
cannot be viewed as other than a very 
great, dangerous, and practical error in 
the application of a sound principle.” 
That is, because in profound peace they 
had reduced Colonial regiments, and 
established the principle of larger num- 
bers of cadres with a smaller number 
of men in each cadre, and, consequently, 
had not recruited up to the numbers 
of the regiments, thereby effecting a 
great reduction of men, they had be- 
gun at the wrong end, and adopted a 
very dangerous application of a sound 
rinciple. Then, speaking of the Regu- 
ar Army, the noble Lord said—‘ It 
should be borne in mind that a force 
should not be lightly parted with which 
it takes so much time to raise.”” Now, 
the object of the noble Lord was not to 
save expenditure. It might be very well 
tosay that 30,000 Militiamen would cost 
alittle less than 10,000 of the Regular 
Army; but when the object of making 
the change was to effect a large addition 
to field artillery, and to introduce a large 
expenditure in the matter of horses, 
adding that cost, the balance would not 
be found on the right side. In the fram- 
ing of the Estimates for this year, in 
obedience to the wish of the country and 
of the House, the considerable addition 
of £524,000 had been made to the ex- 
penditure upon the Reserve Forces, as 
compared with the Estimates for 1868-9; 
and as compared with the same Esti- 
mates, there was a diminution in the cost 
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of the Regulars of £293,000. He (Mr. 
Cardwell) had made a mistake the other 
evening in overstating the latter amount. 
The decrease on the whole Army was 
3,449 men, while the increase on the 
Militia was 53,000, and provision was 
made for an addition to the Militia Re- 
serve of 10,000 men. He thought that 
30,000 men out of the Militia, intended 
for the Militia Reserve, was as large an 
amount as it would be judicious to have ; 
it was the amount provided for by the 
Act of Parliament—namely, one-fourth 
part of the whole Militia. [Lord Excuo : 
Why not alter the law?] No doubt, it 
was quite easy for the House, if it wished, 
to alter the law; but it was not desirable 
to do it. He assumed that the House 
thought so when it passed the Bill limit- 
ing the Militia Reserve to the present 
number of men. If we add 30,000 men 
to our present Militia, we must do one 
of two things—we must either have 
many of our battalions so numerous that 
they would be too large to be com- 
manded when the Reserve was with them, 
or they must be so much diminished 
when the Reserve was withdrawn from 
them, as to be too small. The truth 
was that the House, in adopting the 
present proposition of Militia Reserve, 
were guided by a conviction of what was 
expedient, and not by haphazard sug- 
gestions. With great deference to the 
noble Lord, the men of the Militia Re- 
serve were not the best men it was pos- 
sible to have; and what we wanted, and 
what the Government desired to obtain, 
were men who had had the advantage 
of a training in the Regular Army. The 
noble Lord complained of the Financial 
Secretary (Captain Vivian) criticizing a 
proposal contained in a published book, 
and not in any speech; but that was not 
the first time it had been heard of, for it 
had been made in the House a year 
before. It was proposed to him (Mr. 
Cardwell) to adopt the plan; and he 
ventured to say, on the spur of the 
moment, that the plan must necessarily 
be so costly that it would be impossible 
to entertain it. When it came to be 
examined by actuaries, according to the 
data furnished by the authors of the 
plan, it was found that the Reserve would 
have cost half as much again as all the 
Votes for the pay and provisions of the 
men in the present Estimates. The pro- 
posal, then, was expensive and not very 
efficient, for it would not give usa single 
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Reserve man for seven years. When 
such plans as these were proposed, it 
was well to submit them to criticism, in 
order to show that they were undesirable 
as means of adding to the defence of the 
country. To his great surprise, he had 
been challenged again on the subject of 
artillery. Being a civilian, he did not 
pretend to give the House his opinions 
on the subject; but what he said he 
stated on the highest artillery autho- 
rity. It was quite true there was a 
Field Equipment Book in print, that 
these figures did not correspond with 
them; but the noble Lord, in one of his 
letters, had criticized the field equip- 
ment laid down, and had said that its 
proportions were excessive. He (Mr. 
Cardwell) was himself of that opinion, 
and had appointed a Committee to revise 
the book; they were revising it, and 
arriving at different proportions, and the 
proportions, which he stated on autho- 
rity, were literally true. 

Lorp ELCHO said, his criticism was 
based entirely on the “‘ English Field 
Equipment Book.” 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he declined 
to be judged by the book; he must be 
judged by the general practice of our 
Army, which had continued from the 
commencement of this century down to 
the present time. Colonel Hamley, a 
high military authority, said that a sur- 
plus of artillery was worse than useless; 
that it hampered the movements of a 
column, destroyed roads, perplexed a 
general, and embarrassed a retreat ; and 
that an army of 60,000 might well be 
content with 180 guns. Now, the state- 
ment for which he had been subjected to 
so much criticism was that 180 guns was 
artillery enough for 60,000 men. The 
proposed addition of 5,224 men to the 
artillery and of 2,834 horses was based 
on the very best military advice, and 
with it we should have a full artillery 
equipment for 150,000 men. That was 
the highest number we could at any time 
expect to put into the field, and with an 
effective organization of our artillery 
Reserves we did not want artillery for 
garrison duty. To adopt the proposal 
of the noble Lord would be to vofer 
passing men through the infantry in 
order to place them in the Reserves; 
it would not be an economical nor an 
efficient plan, and he trusted, therefore, 
that the House would adhere to the 
Resolution of the Committee, and would 
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not pass the Amendment of the noble 
Lord. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he regretted that 
a question of so much importance should 
be discussed with any semblance of 
party spirit. The noble Lord (Lord 
Elcho) had attributed no blame to the 
Government, but had only stated what 
was well known, that during the last 15 
years £220,000,000 had been spent on 
the defences of the country for the Army, 
and yet we were in almost a defenceless 
position. He agreed that the Estimates 
were too large for peace and not enough 
for war. Before going into the question 
of panic, which was mentioned the other 
night, he would ask, what had been 
the cause of the extraordinary change 
that had taken place in the public mind 
during the last 12 months? They ap- 
peared to have been existing in a fool’s 
paradise, for in reality they had not that 
means of defence which they imagined. 
He regretted that the panics which from 
time to time arose should have been 
attributed to the Clubs. They seemed 
to him rather to have arisen from a 
kind of instinctive feeling that came over 
the people that they were defenceless— 
it was a sort of phantom begotten by 
panic out of misrule. They were dis- 
tinctly informed in July last, on good 
authority, when on the point of sending 
20,000 men to Belgium—and it was the 
whole we could have sent—that we had 
guns for 30,000 men in an efficient 
state; but the question was, how many 
guns could have been actually embarked 
for Antwerp on 48 hours’ notice? On 
every recurrence of these panics we 
voted men and voted money, and thrown 
it into the sea in fortifications, and then 
sank back into our original condition. 
Then another panic arose, and we went 
again through the same process. We 
wanted more and complete organization, 
and until we had it this country would 
be subject to constant panics and exces- 
sive expenditure. He did not find fault 
with the Government, but rather with 
the system at the War Office, which, 
without increasing our efficiency or our 
power, had increased our expenditure 
from £6,000,000 in 1835 to £16,000,000 
at the present time; while in 1835 we 
had 129,000 men, and in 1871 134,000 
men. He had no desire to find fault 
with the increase in the cavalry and 
artillery; but he did object to the in- 
crease in the infantry. Why did we 
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require the 12,650 more infantry that 
appeared on the Estimates? It was said 
we had guns for 150,000 men; but, 
besides them, we had 139,000 Militia 
and 170,000 Volunteers, who were pa- 
raded as a part of the national force. 
They either meant something or nothing. 
—if they meant something, they ought to 
be properly equipped; and if they meant 
nothing, they ought to be wiped out as 
useless. If they were to be made avail- 
able in case of difficulty, how were they 
to get their guns? 1,000 guns would be 
wanted if the whole enumerated were 
called out for service. This being the case, 
why should more men be enlisted ? If 
the 7,000 who were still required were 
obtained they would be found good for 
nothing, because they would be raw re- 
eruits. If his right hon. Friend were short 
of infantry, would it not be more econo- 


. mically, as well as more constitutionally, 


to embody 15 or 20 battalions of Militia, 
and send them to Aldershot for six 
months to be made into soldiers? He 
was not sure whether the existing law 
would sanction the right hon. Gentleman 
in doing that; but in case it did not, 
he felt convinced that the House would 
not hesitate to give him power to do 
so in case of necessity, for there was a 
great and wise objection on the part of 
the country to a constant increase of 
our standing Army. The First Lord 
of the Treasury said last night that one 
year we bought guns, and the next year 
horses. He presumed that in the fol- 
lowing year the right hon. Gentleman 
would get the harness, and in another 
year the men; but the proper way would 
be to get the men and the horses first, 
and then the guns, yet the present sys- 
tem had existed ever since he had 
watched the course of public affairs. He, 
however, saw no reason why we should 
increase our armed force, and thereby 
incur an unnecessary expenditure, and 
he should, therefore, support the Motion 
of his noble Friend. 

Sm HENRY STORKS said, the noble 
Lord the Member for Haddingtonshire 
(Lord Elcho) had made a vigorous and 
dramatic speech which he looked upon 
as a revised and corrected repetition of 
his contributions to current literature, 
and of his addresses on other occasions. 
Everyone must recognize the industry 
and energy with which the noble Lord 
had applied himself to obtaining infor- 
mation on the important subject to which 
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he had devoted his attention. The noble 
Lord had told the House that what he 
called his ‘‘facts’’ were acquired from 
sources that did not admit of being de- 
nied, explained away, or controverted. 
[Lord Excuo said, he spoke of the facts, 
and not of the sources.| He accepted 
the noble Lord’s explanation. With 
respect to the sources from which the 
facts were obtained he (Sir Henry Storks) 
confessed to having had some conversa- 
tion with the noble Lord on military 
matters; but evidently the noble Lord 
had either derived very little information 
from him, or at all events he had mis- 
understood that which he wished to con- 
vey. Last September the noble Lord 
stated that in the Prussian Army the 
proportion of field artillery was 4°5 per 
1,000 men, and on that assertion he based 
his arguments as to the necessities of 
this country, holding that these figures 
could not be denied or controverted. The 
statement, however, was not correct; but 
in a recent speech the noble Lord accu- 
rately stated the proportion at 2°7 per 
1,000 men. Then what became of the 
argument based on the former assertion ? 

Lorp ELCHO was sorry to interrupt, 
but all this discussion was made to turn, 
not upon what he said in the House, but 
upon quotations from letters which he 
had written to the newspapers. 

Str HENRY STORKS said, he na- 
turally referred to what his noble Friend 
had written to the newspapers, because 
it was in those letters that he had per- 
sistently held up the War Department to 
so much reprobation, and he therefore 
thought himself justified in referring to 
them. With reference to what had fallen 
from his hon. Friend the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Muntz), no doubt last 
autumn the Secretary for War stated 
that we had field artillery sufficient for 
a force of 60,000 men, giving three guns 
for every 1,000 men, or rather more than 
the proportion allowed in Continental 
armies, and he (Sir Henry Storks) had 
no hesitation in saying that if it had been 
necessary to send a force to Belgium 
that force would have gone perfectly 
equipped in every respect. With respect 
to the Royal Artillery of the United 
Kingdom we had at the beginning of 
1870, 10 batteries of horse artillery, 20 
field batteries, 12 depot garrison bat- 
teries, 52 garrison batteries, and a Coast 
Brigade, making 94 batteries, 180 guns, 
manned and horsed, 13,885 officers and 
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men, and 2,966 horses. It was proposed 
that the Royal Artillery in the United 
Kingdom should in the present year 
consist of 16 batteries of Horse Artillery, 
40 field batteries, 12 depot batteries (two 
of which were Horse Artillery, three field 
artillery, and seven garrison artille:y), 
35 garrison batteries, and the Coast Bri- 
gade; making 103 batteries, consisting of 
366 field guns, 18,392 officers and men, 
and 5,800 horses. It would therefore be 
observed that, instead of a total of 180 
field guns, there would be 336 field guns, 
manned and horsed, exclusive of 30 guns 
in the depot; and that the total number 
of men in the garrison brigades would be 
somewhat increased and the depot largely 
so. The noble Lord remarked, a few 
nights since, that the alteration made by 
the Secretary for War in the field artil- 
lery consisted of bringing home horses 
and men from India and converting a 
certain number of garrison batteries into 
field batteries, at which, in oneof the most 
sensational parts of his speech, the noble 
Lord said the House would ‘“ shudder.” 
The noble Lord, had he investigated the 
subject thoroughly, would have found 
that the gunners of the Royal Artillery, 
except the Horse Artillery, were inter- 
changeable, that the drivers were trained 
drivers, and that the gunners, who were 
dismounted gunners, had nothing to 
mount but the limbers. His right hon. 
Friend the Secretary for War had pointed 
out that when more field guns were 
wanted the men could be obtained from 
the garrison batteries, and the garrison 
batteries could be re-inforced by the 
Militia and the Volunteer Artillerymén. 
In view of the large augmentation of the 
field artillery the cadres had been re- 
duced; but the right hon. Gentleman in 
reducing those cadres had acted upon the 
best advice—that of the Director of Artil- 
lery and the Adjutant General of Artil- 
lery. The present battery establishments 
of this country were in excess of those 
maintained in time of peace by the Conti- 
nental Powers. For instance, the peace 
establishment of a French field battery 
was 137 officers and men, 83 horses, and 
6 guns, and of a Prussian field battery 
112 officers and men, 40 horses, and 4 
guns; while that of an English field bat- 
tery was 149 officers and men, 88 horses, 
and 6 guns, being only 3 men less 
that that of a Prussian battery in time 
of war. But it was said—‘‘You have a 


force of 800,000 or 400,000 men, and, 
Sir Henry Storks 
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therefore, taking the proportion of 3 
guns per 1,000 men, you ought to haye 
1,200 guns.”” He should like to know, 
however, whether any Continental Power 
kept such a force of guns on foot ong 
peace establishment. Every Power, and 
certainly England above all, should keep 
on foot a force of artillery sufficient for 
a manoouvring Army ; but a large portion 
of our forces would necessarily have to 
be placed in our fortresses, and, therefore, 
could not be regarded as being in any 
way a manouvring Army. The House 
would agree with him that under these 
circumstances the right hon. Gentleman 
had acted wisely in proposing to place our 
Artillery force on the footing mentioned in 
the Estimate. He (Sir Henry Storks) had 
also heard it said that we should have no 
guns in reserve; but the fact was that 
we should have equipped, and in store 
no less than 692 guns. 
those guns actually in existence it must 
be remembered that the gun and carriage 
factories at Woolwich could turn out 
field batteries at the rate of two per 
week, and that, in case of emergency, re- 
course could be had to the trade. Sir 
William Armstrong had informed him 
that at his works one, if not two bat- 
teries per week could be produced. If, 
therefore, four batteries of guns could be 
turned out every week, looking to the 
nature of guns, and to the expense in- 
curred in looking after them and keeping 
them in order, it would simply be ex- 
travagance to keep more of them in 
store than was actually necessary. At 
the present time we had 80 guns of posi- 
tion which, with their harness, were 
ready to take the field—40 being at 
Woolwich and the others being distri- 
buted about the country at different 
places. It had been asked where was 
the harness and equipment for all these 
guns? In reply he begged to state that 
there were in store no less than ,5,000 
saddles, besides 10,000 sets of harness. 
Looking at the facility of producing these 
articles in any quantity, and to their 
perishable nature, he did not think it 
would be wise to keep a larger quantity 
in store. He must say, therefore, that 
he did not think that the Secretary of 
State, or the Department with which he 
was connected, deserved the criticism— 
should he say the hostile criticism—of 
the noble Lord—[{Lord Excuo: No. |— 
then he would say the advice of his 
candid Friend. He hoped that he had 
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satisfied the House that neither the one 
nor the other had been as negligent as 
the noble Lord, had represented them to 
have been. 

Mason ARBUTHNOT said, there 
were differences of opinion as to the 
manner in which the Army should be 
rendered efficient, but there was one 
point on which they all agreed, and that 
was that this country ought to have a 
formidable force of artillery. The Go- 
vernment had shown their desire to 
render the artillery formidable by the 
augmentations which had already been 
made. But his complaint was that the 
augmentations had not been made in 
the right direction. They wished to effect 
their purpose by three means. They had 
withdrawn a certain number of batteries 
of Horse Artillery from India, and reduced 
a brigade of garrison artillery—by whose 
advice it was difficult to say—certainly 
it was against the advice of the present 
Commander-in-Chief in India. He had 
heard it stated that it was by the advice of 
a distinguished General who had recently 
been elevated to the Peerage. But if 
that was the case, it was contrary to the 
spirit of the Memorandum which he 
issued immediately before his departure 
from the office of Commander-in-Chief 
in India. However, the thing was done, 
and the batteries were on their way 
home. Then, they had created a num- 
ber of dummy batteries by taking garri- 
son artillerymen and sending them into 
the field with recruit drivers and non- 
commissioned officers, who were utterly 
inexperienced with regard to mounted 
duties. The garrison gunners and officers 
were good in their way; they consisted of 
men who had selected that branch of the 
service because they had a partiality for 
it—they were highly intelligent men, 
who had undergone a great amount of 
training, but they knew nothing of the 
duty of mounted soldiers. He wished 
also to refer to the way in which the 
batteries of Horse Artillery were reduced. 
It was most mortifying to the officers of 
that branch of the service to be so starved 
for men as they were; and the measure 
was also breaking the hearts and ruining 
the morale of the non-commissioned offi- 
cers and men. He ventured to state 
that the reductions which had been 
made in the Royal Artillery with the 
very best intentions on the part of the 
Government were very injurious indeed 
to the interests of the service, and they 
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would be conferring a very great benefit 
on the officers of the Royal Artillery, and 
the service generally, if they took some 
steps to increase the numbers of those 
branches of the Army, the field batteries 
and the Royal Horse Artillery. 


Question, ‘‘ That ‘135,047’ stand part 
of the Resolution,” put, and agreed to. 

Resolution agreed to. 

Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 


Estimates. 


TRADES UNIONS BILL—[Bux 28.] 
(Mr, Secretary Bruce, Mr. Solicitor General, 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he did not intend 
to proceed with the measure at that 
hour ; but he wished to acquaint the 
House with the resolution he had come 
to as to the conduct of it; and that was 
to give notice that it be an Instruction 
to the Committee on the Bill that they 
have power to make the said Bill into 
two Bills, the effect of which would be 
to carry on concurrently the two Bills, 
separating the criminal from the civil 
provisions. The Bill, however, would 
still be precisely to the same effect as it 
now was, subject, of course, to any 
Amendments that might be introduced 
in Committee. He desired to fix the Bill 
for Tuesday. 


Committee deferred till Tuesday next. 


MUTINY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Dopson, Bill for punishing 
Mutiny and Desertion, and for the better Pay- 
ment of the Army and their Quarters, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Dopson, Mr. Secretary 
CarpwELL, and The Jupgz Apvocats, 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Resolution reported ; 

“ That, towards making good the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty, for the service of the year ending 
the 31st day of March 1872, the sum of £5,411,900 
be granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom.” 

Resolution agreed to: — Bill ordered to be 
brought’in by Mr. Dopson, Mr. Cuancetior of 
the Excnzquer, and Mr. Baxter. 

Bifl presented, and read the first time. 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Twelve o’clock till 
Monday next, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 27th March, 1871. 


MINUTES.] — Took the Oath — The Earl of 
Strathmore and Kinghorn. 


Pusuic Buis—First Reading—Judgments (Ire- 


land) * (59) ; (£462,580 9s. 11d.) Consolidated 
Fund*, 

Second Reading — Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife's Sister (38), negatived. 

Third Reading—Stamp Act (1870) Amendment * 
(45); Income Tax Assessment” (48), and 


passed, 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER BILL—(No. 38.) 
(The Lord Penzance.) 
SECOND READING. , 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorp PENZANCE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, said 
—My Lords, the task I have before me 
is in some respects an unprofitable one, 
for so many discussions have taken place 
on this question, both in this and the 
other House of Parliament, that nothing 
new can be said upon it. At the same 
time, I take comfort in this—that it is 
not a question in which men act in 
bodies, but rather one respecting which 
they held their individual opinions; and 
therefore it may well be hoped that, 
in the progress of time, and as noble 
Lords perceive that the people have long 
since made up their minds upon the sub- 
ject, and that the longer it is considered 
the more they desire a change of the law, 
they will—if not alter their own opinions, 
at least so far bow to that of the majority 
as to cease from that opposition to this 
measure which has hitherto, unfortu- 
nately, been only too successful. This is 
the sixth time that a Bill on this subject 
has been presented to your Lordships; but 
it is some comfort to be able to state that 
the majority against the proposed change 
has been steadily decreasing, so that 
whereas the majority against it in 1851 
was 34, it was 19 in 1856, 24 in 1858, 
10 in 1859, and only 4 last year. We 
were told, in the course of the debate 
last Session, that we were able to show no 
such evidences of public opinion on this 
question as would justify the passing of 
the Bill, and we were asked where were 
our public meetings, and other symptoms 
of popular sympathy with the Bill? I 
must be allowed to observe that this 
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measure occupies a peculiar position. J] 
admit that the matter does not affect the 
community at large—that the restriction 
imposed by the present law is confined 
to a small number of persons. These 
persons, however, feel it to be a grievous 
burden, and are intensely opposed to it; 
but the large mass of the population, 
whose personal interest is not concerned, 
are indifferent whether the law be re- 
pealed or not. Large meetings, there- 
fore, are not to be expected. At the 
same time, evidences are not wanting of 
the growth of a decided public opinion 
on the subject. Petitions are one of the 
constitutional channels of that opinion; 
and I find that this*year the number of 
Petitions in favour of the Bill have enor- 
mously increased as compared with last 
year. Petitions, bearing 47,000 signa- ° 
tures, have been presented to the House 
of Commons, while last Session the num- 
ber of signatures was only 26,000. 
Moreover, the Petitions this year to your 
Lordships’ House have numbered 1,518, 
signed by 74,000 males and 44,258 
females. Nearly 5,000 Dissenting mi- 
nisters,.and many clergymen of the 
Church of England, have petitioned in 
favour of a repeal of the present law, 
besides 39 corporations under their seal, 
and about 50 other corporations, whose 
members have signed individually, 
though not asa corporation. This day 
I have also laid on the Table a Petition 
signed by 4,000 Dissenting ‘ninisters in 
favour of the Bill. Another mode of 
ascertaining the current of public opinion 
is by the action of the representatives of 
the people in the House of Commons; 
and it is a fact that cannot be got rid of 
that both under the former and under 
the present suffrage the House of Com- 
mons have come to an affirmative con- 
clusion respecting the Bill in no less 
than 40 Divisions. It has been~said 
that these victories are the result of 
organization. Well, on this, as on all 
other questions in this country, people 
are not induced to petition without an 
organization of some kind ; and it must be 
remembered that a society on the other 
side, to which the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack referred last year, 
has exerted its energies in the opposite 
direction ; and the fact that, as the re- 
sult of the efforts on both sides, the 
House of Commons have repeatedly 
affirmed the principle of the Bill, be- 
speaks for it dispassionate consideration 




















on the part of your Lordships. The 
object of this Bill is to undo what was 
done in 1835, by what is commonly 
known as Lord Lyndhurst’s Act. I be- 
lieve it to be the common impression 
that we desire to get rid of a legislative 
restriction that has existed for an almost 
indefinite period. That is not so. I do 
not mean to enter into any antiquarian 
dissertation on the subject ; but briefly I 
will remind your Lordships that, up to 
1835, the prohibition of these marriages 
was canonical only, not civil, and that 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
was recognized by the temporal or 
King’s Courts of the kingdom. If a 
man married his deceased wife’s sister, 
and had a child, it was legitimate, and 
had the power of inheriting property. 
The Ecclesiastical Courts, however, dealt 
with these marriages, pronouncing them 
to be null and void, notwithstanding one 
or both of the parties might be dead 
when the suit was commenced. But in 
the time of James I. the Courts of Com- 
mon Law interfered, and prohibited 
the Spiritual Courts from proceeding 
to pronounce them null and void 
after the death of one of the parties. 
Hence all these marriages came to be 
called ‘‘ voidable” marriages, in contra- 
distinction to those that were absolutely 
‘“void’’—they were not void ab initio, 
but voidable only by sentence of separa- 
tion, and were valid for all civil pur- 
poses, unless the separation was actually 
made during the life-time of the parties. 
The law, therefore, stood in this way— 
that from the time when the marriage 
took place until a suit was instituted in 
the Keclesiastical Court, and until the 
Ecclesiastical Court declared the mar- 
riage to be void these marriages were 
valid; and that after the Ecclesiastical 
Courts had delivered their decision, the 
temporal Courts would respect the de- 
cision; but if no such proceeding took 
place during the life-time of both parties 
in the Ecclesiastical Court the temporal 
Courts treated the marriage as valid, 
and the issue of the marriage as legiti- 
mate. A suit in the Ecclesiastical Court 
was, owing to the expense, a proceeding 
not within the reach of the mass of the 
people. Suits to set aside such marriages 
as these between persons in humble cir- 
cumstances were therefore absolutely un- 
known; and even among persons of the 
higher classes of society such suits were 
infrequent. So that, practically, as re- 
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gards the mass of the people, these 
marriages took place and were as effec- 
tual and valid as other marriages, and 
the children that issued from them were 
legitimate. This is an important ques- 
tion, because when we are asked to con- 
sider the effect of the change we pro- 
pose, we find that it is not a change from 
a state of things which existed from all 
time. We are asking only for the re- 
versal of the law of 1835, which created 
then for the first time the practical 
grievance under which we now suffer. 
Now, how came that law of 1835 on the 
Statute Book? It is generally supposed 
that when Lord Lyndhurst introduced 
that Bill he introduced it for the purpose 
of rendering some of those marriages 
valid, and of rendering the rest invalid ; 
but, on turning to his speech—the only 
one of which I can find on record—your 
Lordships will find that he did nothing 
of the kind. Lord Lyndhurst, after re- 
ferring to the then existing state of the 
law with regard to ‘‘ marriages voidable, 
but not void,” said— 


“Tt was well worthy of consideration whether 
the law in that respect might not be altered 
with great advantage to the public. He should 
not presume to propose the alteration of the 
whole law, but should take a more humble course. 
His proposition was to legislate upon one of the 
points he had alluded to. At present, as he had 
before stated, if a suit was not brought calling in 
question the lawfulness of the marriage during 
the life-time of the parties, it could not after- 
wards be questioned. He proposed that if the 
marriage within the prohibited degrees was not, 
in marriages hereafter to be celebrated, called in 
question within two years after the marriage had 
taken place, or for marriages already performed 
within six months from the date of the Bill, the le- 
gitimacy of the children should never afterwards 
on that account be endangered.”—[3 Hansard, 
xxviii. 203.] 


Lord Lyndhurst then proceeded to urge 
on their Lordships the hardships that 
might arise from the existing laws. He 
said— 


“ Parties might marry and have children born 
to them ; the eldest son might come to the age 
of 25, and on the supposition, as no proceedings 
had ever been taken, he was legitimate, he might 
marry; he might have children ; and between 10 
and 15 years afterwards there might be a suit in 
the Ecclesiastical Court; he might be bastard- 
ized, and his children deprived of the means and 
the hopes of that future which they had been 
accustomed to consider as their own—deprived of 
the estate and of all claims whatever upon it. It 
was for the purpose of obviating this evil that he 
should now propose to introduce a Bill.” 


The Bill went down in this shape to the 
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House of Commons, and passed the se- 
cond reading ; but at a subsequent stage 
Mr. Poulter announced his intention of 
opposing the 2nd clause of the Bill— 
that which prohibited for the future all 
marriages of this kind, and declared 
them absolutely null and void; and, 
after discussion, the clause was struck 
out. But, in the course of the discus- 
sion, it was suggested that the Bill 
should be passed in its original shape 
(with the prohibitory clause), and that 
in the following Session a Bill should be 
introduced, in which the exceptional 
cases of affinity in which marriages 
should be permitted should be dealt 
with, and the whole law ascertained. 
On the Report, Sir William Follett 
strongly objected to the Amendment to 
which the Committee had agreed by 
striking out the clause; he pointed out 
the inconveniences which arose from 
the uncertain state in which the law was 
left by the Amendment, and he sug- 
gested that the prohibition should be 
made absolute, but that it should be 
considered whether it might not be ad- 
visable that the degrees of affinity 
should be revised—but he argued that 
it was at any rate desirable that the 
anomalous state of the law then existing, 
by which such marriages were one day 
legal and another declared void, should 
be put an end to ; and that thereafter any 
hon. Member could make his proposition 
for making such exceptions as might 
seem desirable. Dr. Lushington also 
strongly opposed the leaving the law in 
uncertainty. The Amendment made by 
the Committee was negatived by a ma- 
jority of 75 to 17, and the clause conse- 
quently remained part of the Bill. That 
was the history of the prohibitory clause 
of the Marriage Act. That Act, how- 
ever, so far from putting an end to the 
troubles arising from these marriages, 
seemed to be but the commencement of 
new. Many curious and intricate ques- 
tions arose, such as whether a marriage 
between persons thus connected celebra- 
ted abroad in a country where such mar- 
riages are lawful would be valid here ? 
—whether a bond fide domicile would 
make any distinction ?—or what would 
be the effect if one of the parties were 
the subject of a foreign State, and par- 
ticularly of the State where the marriage 
was solemnized? In consequence of 
these difficulties a Royal Commission 
was issued, in 1847, to— 
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“Inquire into the state and operation of the 
Law of Marriages as relating to the prohibited 
degrees of affinity, and to marriages solemnized 
abroad or in the British Colonies.” 


The Commissioners were men of great 
distinction and high character — Dr. 
Lonsdale, the then Bishop of Lich- 
field, Mr. Stuart Wortley, Dr. Stephen 
Lushington, Mr. Anthony Richard Blake, 
Sir Edward Vaughan Williams, and Mr. 
A. Rutherford. Their first Report, pre- 
sented the following year, stated that, 
on a review of the subject in all its dif- 
ferent bearings and effects, they were 
constrained, not only to express their be- 
lief that the Act of 1835 had failed to 
attain its object, but also to express 
their doubt whether any measure of a 
prohibitory character would be effectual. 
This fact should be borne in mind by 
those who fear that the passing of this 
Bill will be followed by agitation for 
further changes in the law. The Com- 
missioners declare their opinion to be 
that the Statute of 1835 was a wise 
amendment of the former law, in so far 
as it abolished the distinction between 
void and voidable marriages—for no- 
thing, they say, could be more opposed 
to all just principles of jurisprudence 
than the permitting of uncertainty to 
attend the marriage state. But with re- 
gard to the question how far the pro- 
spective effect of that statute had at- 
tained its object, the Commissioners 
thought it was open to doubt. They 
state that, in 1846, a limited inquiry 
had been instituted, at the instigation 
and expense of persons interested, but 
conducted by gentlemen of intelligence, 
station, and character, and with discre- 
tion, as well as with perfect integrity 
and good faith. The inquiry extended 
over a short period only, and over a 
comparatively small portion of Eng- 
land; and the summary of the infor- 
mation obtained was briefly this—Of 
the marriages which had taken place 
within the districts inquired into between 
parties within the prohibited degrees, 
1,864 had been contracted since the 
passing of Lord Lyndhurst’s Act, and 
upwards of nine-tenths of these were _ 
contracted with a deceased wife’s sister. 
In 88 cases only, so far as could be dis- 
covered, had the Act prevented an in- 
tended marriage; and of these, 32 had 
resulted in open cohabitation, without 
the sanction of any form or ceremony. 
My Lords, I have heard this described 

















as a rich man’s question. I have also 
heard it declared to be a poor man’s 
question. I believe it is a question that 
affects all classes pretty equally, accord- 
ing to their number; and I do not desire 
to attract your Lordships’ attention by 
representing it as especially a question 
affecting the poorer classes of the com- 
munity; but I believe it may be re- 
garded in the latter light in this sense— 
that the larger part of the population is 
poor, and has not the same means as 
the rich of procuring assistance in their 
troubles. Be this as it may, the Com- 
missioners report that— 


“Of the marriages thus ascertained to have 
been contracted, very few are between persons 
in the lower classes. For though they had rea- 
son to conclude that such marriages are at least 
as frequent in those classes as in any other, and 
perhaps even much more so, the conditions and 
circumstances of the parties render their affinity 
less observed, and consequently difficult to be 
traced without more elaborate investigation. On 
the other hand, among the parties contracting 
these marriages since as well as before the Act of 
1835, there are to be found many persons of sta- 
tion and property, and of unimpeachable character 
and religious habits.” 


For these, and other reasons, the Com- 
missioners report— 


“We cannot avoid the conclusion that the 

Statute 5 & 6 Will. IV., c. 54, has failed to at- 
tain the object sought to be effected by its pro- 
spective enactments, It has not prevented 
marriage with the sister or niece of a deceased 
wife from taking place in numerous instances ; whe- 
ther more or less numerous than before the pass- 
ing of the statute, we have not, as was before 
observed, sufficient data to enable us to form an 
opinion. But, without reference to any com- 
parison of this description, the number of those 
marriages is so great as to justify us in saying 
that the provisions of the statute, rendering them 
null and void, have not generally deterred parties 
from forming such connections.” 
Neither did it appear to the Commis- 
sioners, as the result of their inquiries, 
that persons who contracted these mar- 
riages were persons who neglected the 
observance of moral obligations. They 
say— 

‘* We do not find that the persons who contract 
these marriages, and the relations and friends 
who approve them, have a less strong sense than 
others of religious and moral obligations, or are 
marked by laxity of conduct. Among the poorer 
classes of society we believe that, in a great ma- 
jority of cases, where the sister of the deceased 
wife becomes an inmate of the house, and the 
parties are not advanced in age, the end of such 
a state of things is marriage, or concubinage. The 
constant and familiar intercourse, the want of 
separate accommodation, and the entire privacy, 
give rise to feelings which, in the ordinary course 
of things, naturally will produce the consequences 
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which we have stated. When a poor man with 
a family has the misfortune to lose his wife, some 
assistance for his domestic concerns becomes in- 
dispensable ; assistance, too, for which he cannot 
afford to pay, and which must be rendered imme- 
diately. All circumstances and all feelings point 
to the sister of the deceased wife; and when once 
she becomes a permanent inmate, the result, in 
this class, is almost inevitable—cohabitation with, 
or without, the form of marriage.” 


And they sum up their conclusion in 
these words— 

“On a review of the subject, in all its dif- 
ferent bearings and effects, we are constrained 
not only to express our belief that the Statute 
5&6 Will. IV. has failed to attain its object, 
but also to express our doubt whether any mea- 
sure of a prohibitory character would be effectual. 
These marriages will take place when a concur- 
rence of circumstances give rise to mutual at- 
tachment ; they are not dependent on legislation.” 


Now, my Lords, I think this does lay a 
fair case for suggesting to your Lord- 
ships that this Act has not succeeded 
in repressing these marriages, if it is 
desirable that they should be-repressed ; 
and therefore we confine ourselves to 
asking for the legalizing of those mar- 
riages, and thus abolishing the punish- 
ment which at present rests on the chil- 
dren of those who commit the offence, if 
offence there be. I will venture now to 
ask what are the objections to those 
marriages? I shall be told, in the first 
place, that they are contrary to the 
Divine law. Now, I will relieve your 
Lordships at once by saying that I do 
not propose to discuss that point. There 
are many present in your Lordships’ 
House fully competent to do that. I 
heard the question discussed last year 
by the right rev. Bench on the one 
side, and with great ability by many of 
your Lordships on the other. I do not 
propose to discuss that question on the 
present occasion, or to attempt to sa- 
tisfy your Lordships that this is or is not 
contrary to the Divine law; but what I 
do propose to do is to quote the opinions 
of those of your Lordships who are more 
competent than myself to form a judg- 
ment on the matter; and I propose to 
show your Lordships that this much is 
clear—that men of the greatest piety, 
and men holding the highest position in 
our National Church, have expressed 
opinions not unfavourable to the Bill. 
The late Archbishop of York said he 
could not bring himself to believe that 
the Divine law prohibited marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister. Archbishop 
Whately, the late Archbishop of Dublin, 
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was not only of opinion that whatever 
scandal might arise from the sister-in- 
law keeping a widower’s house was 
rather promoted than prevented by the 
prohibition, because “‘ charitable’’ people 
would infer that if they could marry 
they would, and that as they could not 
they were exposed to the temptation of 
illicit intercourse; and he added— 
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**] shall be ready to support the measure if 
brought forward when I am in Parliament ; but I 
sit only alternate Sessions.” 


The present Primate of all England has 
also expressed an opinion in favour of 
legalizing these marriages, and had 
signed a petition, which affirmed that, 
whether considered in a religious, moral, 
or social point of view, they were un- 
objectionable, while in many circum- 
stances they contributed to the happi- 
ness of the parties, to the welfare of 
motherless children, and among the 
poor tended to prevent immorality. Dr. 
Chalmers, in his Commentary on Leviticus, 
gives it as his opinion that the law is 
not binding on Christians. Among the 
Dissenting body there is testimony of 
the same kind. Adam Clarke and Dr. 
Bunting expressed their opinion that the 
law of God did not clearly prohibit the 
marriage of the man with the sister of 
his deceased wife, and that it would 
have therefore been better if the pro- 
hibition of human law had never been 
introduced ; and Dr. Bunting added 
that Mr. Wesley, the founder of his 
society, was of opinion that the enact- 
ments of the Levitical law, when applied 
to this case, had been entirely misinter- 
preted. There is also a resolution of 
the body of Dissenting ministers that 
such marriages are perfectly allowable, 
and strictly lawful, and that they ought 
not to be prohibited. The book I hold 
in my hand contains numerous state- 
ments of the same kind from men of 
religion and high morality. When I 
take a wider view, and look to the opi- 
nion of the world, and to the opinion of 
other Christian communities, the result 
is still more startling. I believe that I 
am correct in saying that, with the ex- 
ception of some of the cantons of Swit- 
zerland, the whole Christian community 
in the world, except our own country, 
ermits these marriages to take place. 
that we have not only individuals of 
our own Church, not only the opinion of 
the Dissenting body in this country, but 
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the whole of the Christian community ix 
favour. In Germany, the law depends 
upon whether it is in Protestant Ger. 
many or in Catholic Germany. The 
Roman Catholic is, of course, governed 
by the canons of his Church, still in 
force in the Catholic States, and any 
question relating to dispensations in the 
prohibited degrees of marriage must be 
referred to Rome; but in the Protestant 
States, since the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury, the marriage of a widower with 
the sister of his deceased wife has been 
permitted under dispensation from the 
Consistorial Courts, or other similar 
authorities. In Prussia, however, by 
the common law of the country, no dis- 
pensation is required for the solemniza- 
tion of these marriages. The fact that 
these marriages are permitted in Catholic 
countries by dispensation does not mili- 
tate against my proposition :—the ques- 
tion is, whether the thing is done, and 
the means by which it is accomplished is 
not material. So long as the marriage 
takes place and the children are not 
bastardized, that is what I contend for. 
The opinion of many political men of 
eminence is on the same side. The late 
Lord Palmerston, entertained a strong 
opinion that such marriages were pro- 
per. Sir George Cornewall Lewis also 
gave his cordial assent to the second 
reading of the Bill. Lord Clarendon, 
in this House, spoke to a similar effect. 
I will further venture to quote from a 
letter which I did not see till last night. 
The writer is a gentleman well known 
—the Rev. Dr. Vaughan. He writes— 

“Tam desirous of a change in the law regard- 
ing these marriages. They appear to me to be 
most unsatisfactory, both as a matter of justice 
and a matter of policy. We have no right to 
create sin; and this, if a sin, is a sin of man’s 
creation, not of God’s ;” 


and he adds that the Scripture argu- 
ment utterly broke down, and that his 
experience of social life among the poor 
in the northern district led him to lament 
this arbitrary hindrance to the legal 
union of two persons, whose illegal 
union was the certain alternative. Now, 
my Lords, when such a person as Dr. 
Vaughan can write such a letter as that, 
with respect to a law which represses 
the natural affections, what can be said 
in its defence? How long is it to be 
expected that in this country, where 
there is a free Press—where everything 
that is said and done in Parliament is 

















known to all the world—a law of this 
description can obtain its proper moral 
force after the expression of such an 
opinion? Here is a person whose opi- 
nion commands respect wherever it is 
spoken ; and when such language as 
that is made public—when such persons 
utterly condemn this law—is it possible 
that such a law can be held as a moral 
injunction when it turns out to be con- 
trary to the opinion of the mass of the 
eople of this country? And I ask your 
Eoishipe whether, if a Bill such as this 
is sent up from the House of Commons, 
your Lordships will not give it your 
assent? The opinion of the mass of the 
ple is always on the way to become 
the law of the country, and I hope 
your Lordships will not interpose a sixth 
impediment to the passing of this mea- 
sure. This Act of Parliament was passed 
in 1835. It was based on the view at 
that time taken of the Divine law, and 
nothing more. It was based on the 
ecclesiastical law as it prevailed in this 
country. But there are many who do 
not think much of the objection that 
such marriages are contrary to Scripture, 
but who nevertheless regard these mar- 
riages as a social evil. I do not know 
that I have ever been able to appreciate 
the opinions which are formed on the 
social views of this question. It is urged 
that the relation of a man to his sister- 
in-law is, by common consent, one of a 
very agreeable character, and that it 
would be seriously altered if this Bill 
were to pass into a law. I am at a loss 
to know on what that opinion is founded. 
This I know—that inasmuch as these 
marriages take place all over the world, 
if there were any marked difference in- 
duced into the relationship of a man to 
his sister-in-law they ought to be ob- 
servable. But I have never heard that 
the relation of sisters-in-law in countries 
where these marriages prevail is different 
from that of sisters-in-law in our own 
country. But confront that notion with 
the state of society in this country before 
1835, when these marriages were fre- 
quent, and it will instantly appear to be 
without any actual foundation. With 
regard to the objection that the possi- 
bility of a man marrying his sister-in- 
law would produce some discomfort in 
the mind of his wife during her life, I 
am quite at a loss to comprehend the 
reasonableness of such an idea. In the 
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to this point, a letter was quoted from a 
lady, who said that she had several 
sisters, and that if this Bill passed she 
could not invite them to her husband’s 
house, because she said she would be 
jealous of every one of them. That would 
be unfortunate; but I am afraid that 
lady has been a great sufferer through 
life from the same cause, and will be 
whether such a Bill as this passes or 
not. But it is probable that case is an 
exaggerated one, although the feeling 
obtains among some pesons that if the 
husband should have power to marry 
his sister-in-law, the wife would be 
jealous, more or less, of her husband on 
that account. For my part, I have never 
been able to understand how such a feel- 
ing could arise. I cannot understand 
why the presence of the sister-in-law 
should put into the husband’s head the 
possibility of his marrying her in the 
event of his wife’s death. Men do not 
speculate in that way on their wife’s death 
and on a second union. It is also said 
that another great evil will be created— 
namely, that after the wife’s death, her 
sister cannot live in the house of the 
widower. I may say that I have every 
respect for those persons who entertain 
this view of the question. I can well 
understand that when a sister comes and 
lives in the house, the question may pro- 
perly arise whether the proceeding be 
right or wrong. Of course, much must 
depend upon the age and station of the 
parties, the kind of lives they lead, and 
upon other circumstances peculiar to 
each case; and I can therefore under- 
stand that, in some instances, scurrilous 
remarks would probably be made. But 
surely the competency of the parties to 
marry, instead of increasing the scandal 
or difficulty attending such a position 
ought to tend the other way; for if the 
two living in the house together happen 
to have an affection for each other, and 
they can marry, the difficulty simply 
comes to an end; while under the opera- 
tion of the proposed law the fact that 
they may marry but do not choose to do 
so, shows that they have no attachment 
one to another. Under the existing law, 
however, no such conclusion can be 
drawn. So much for the objections 
against the Bill. I have tried to deal 
with them fairly, because I know how 
many of them are widely entertained. 
But I must now ask your Lordships to 
turn for a moment to the other side of ' 
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the question — what are the social ad- 
vantages of the change which a measure 
of this kind will bring about? It is not 
necessary for me to enlarge upon the 
difficulty in which a man in humble cir- 
cumstances is placed if his wife dies 
leaving children. It is obvious enough 
that in such a state of things some 
woman ought to be in the house to take 
care of the children if the household is 
to goon. The natural guardian of those 
children would appear to be the wife’s 
sister; she is the person who would be 
the first to come to the house after the 
wife’s death, as she would naturally 
have some degree of affection for the 
children that are left. In the humble 
dwelling of the poor, a woman taking 
up the position, and residing in the 
house, cohabitation with the widower is 
almost inevitable. That this practice 
commonly prevails is proved by daily ex- 
perience ; and the only question that re- 
mains is, whether the man should have 
the power to make the woman his lawful 
wife, or whether, after living with her a 
number of years and then coming to 
some disagreement, or some change of 
fancy supervening, he should have the 
power of casting her off? And, in any 
case, the issue of the union would be 
illegitimate. Surely, that is a cruel po- 
sition in which to place a woman. There 
is yet another objection to which I may 
refer before passing to the social one. 
S pose, it is objected, that the relation- 
ship between a man and his sister-in- 
law are not so agreeable after the pass- 
ing of this Bill, and that it is not so 
convenient for persons to live with a de- 
ceased sister’s husband, should a law of 
this kind be passed. In answer to that 
objection, I put it to your Lordships, is 
that to be a basis for legislation? Feel- 
ings of that character may, perhaps, be 
entertained by persons in the better 
class of society; but it is not for the 
upper class that we are legislating ; it is 
for the whole community—for the poor 
as well as for the rich. With reference 
to the social part of the subject, it is 
contended that the Bill will infringe the 
guiding principle of the marriage law, 
that man and wife are one flesh, that the 
relations of the wife become the rela- 
tions of the husband — that, in fact, the 
wife’s sister is the husband’s sister, and 
that she should be looked upon in the 
same light as if she were his own sister. 
My answer is, that such a rule cannot 
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possibly be carried out — as the present 
law does not carry it out — without cre- 
ating the most absurd relationships. If 
the wife’s sister is the husband’s sister, 
the husband’s brother should be the 
wife’s brother, and the law ought to pro- 
hibit two brothers marrying two sisters, 
So also with the father and son. The 
law does not recognize this misty notion 
that the relations of the husband are the 
relations of the wife and vice versd. If 
a man dies, and the nearest of kin suc- 
ceeds to the property, the wife’s relations 
are looked on as absolute strangers, and 
in a case of a legacy to a man from his 
deceased wife’s sister, he is regarded as 
a stranger in blood, and is charged the 
higher duty. In no relation in life, 
indeed, is this principle recognized. A 
noble Duke opposite quoted last Session 
on the discussion of this Bill a para- 
graph from an American newspaper, 
stating, among other absurd results of 
a man in America having married the 
daughter of a widow who married his 
son, that that son became his own grand- 
father. That paragraph was quoted for 
the purpose of showing the effect of the 
lax notion in America with respect to 
marriage; but as the law now stands, 
there is nothing to prevent what is de- 
scribed in that paragraph from happen- 
ing in England. The absurdity men- 
tioned in that paragraph is an absurdity 
occasioned by considering husband and 
wife as one flesh. If your Lordships 
desire that the marriage law shall be 
rested upon a more sound foundation, it 
is far more important that the law should 
command the willing assent of the com- 
munity than that it should be based 
upon any such abstract notion as that to 
which I have referred. I therefore ven- 
ture to ask your Lordships not to be ter- 
rified by the idea that if marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister were legalized, 
the whole system upon which the mar- 
riage law of restriction was based would 
fall to the ground. Some people are 
afraid of this Bill, because they believe 
it to be the small end of the wedge. If 
anything at all, it is rather the whole 
wedge. The measure is not for the al- 
teration of the marriage law excepting 
in regard to marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister ; nor is there any desire on 
the part of the promoters of the Bill to 
get rid of the degrees of affinity, save in 
this particular case. I have to ask your 
Lordships to consider the quarters from 
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which this demand has come. The agi- 
tation does not represent any hostility to 
the Church of England, nor is it a po- 
litical agitation, asking for less at the 
outset than it hopes to obtain at the end. 
It is an agitation which represents the 
struggle of a certain number of persons 
who feel the present law to be a heavy 
burden and a crying shame; and the 
measure is supported by those who feel 
that free liberty of action in all things 
just and reasonable is the first of politi- 
eal blessings. On that ground I look to 
the House to give a ready support to 
the Bill; for I cannot believe that your 
Lordships will be willing, in regard to 
the choice of a partner for life, any 
longer to say that a man shall not freely 
exercise the right of that choice. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”” 
—(The Lord Penzance.) 


Tue Dvuxe or NORTHUMBER- 
LAND: My Lords, in rising to move 
the rejection of this measure, I am ex- 
tremely loath to occupy your Lordships’ 
attention in discussing a subject which 
has been already so often and so fully 
argued. The noble and learned Lord, 
indeed, though he has stated that he 
could not introduce any fresh considera- 
tions in favour of the measure, has, I 
must say, succeeded in bringing forward 
a most startling novelty—namely, the 
assertion, for the first time, that the 
solemn declaration on the first institution 
of marriage, that man and wife should 
thenceforward become one flesh—a de- 
claration reiterated by Him whom we 
profess to believe to be God Himself—is 
a fiction. Now, my Lords, I am not 
going to trouble your Lordships with 
quotations from the Jewish rabbis, or 
from learned German commentators, of 
whom A, B, and C are sure to be con- 
tradicted by D, E, and F, leaving their 
arguments to be decided on according to 
the bias of the reader. I shall only say 
that the intimate nature of the matrimo- 
nial union originally declared in the 
earliest records of Scripture—in the 
authority of which I, at least, am not 
ashamed to profess my belief—partially 
understood in the patriarchal times, re- 
ceiving its further comment from the 
Jewish Lawgiver, and its final warrant 
from Christ Himself, has been asserted 
and believed by the whole Christian 
Church from its birth to the present 
hour; and in concurrence with, and as 
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a corollary to, this belief, the marriages 
to which this Bill refer, have for 18 cen- 
turies been condemned by that Church. 
There is one portion of this House on 
whose support I am sure I may reckon 
—I mean its Roman Catholic Members. 
They, at least, know that these mar- 
riages have always been condemned by 
their Church as a mortal sin. I am 
convinced that their charity will never 
consent to allow such a stumbling block 
as this Bill will create, to be placed 
in the path of their Protestant fellow- 
Christians, and that they will never 
permit that the law of the State should 
be in direct contradiction to the law of 
the Church. The noble and learned 
Lord, in his comment on the past and 
present state of the law, has not, I think, 
put the practice of the ancient Courts in 
its proper light; his words rather lead- 
ing one to believe that these marriages, 
within the prohibited degrees, were per- 
mitted in the secular Courts of old. Now, 
in the olden times the jurisdiction of the 
secular Courts was limited to ascertaining 
the fact of a marriage having taken 
place; but they took no cognizance of 
the validity of the marriage, which was 
a question the Ecclesiastical Courts re- 
served to themselves. The social part of 
this subject the noble Lord has treated 
with a levity which one would hardly 
have expected from one who holds the 
position he occupies. He spoke lightly 
of the danger of a sister taking the 
place of the wife in her husband’s affee- 
tions. He made no allusion to the oppo- 
site side of the question; to the protec- 
tion of which this measure will deprive 
the wife. He never mentioned that 
which must often have been brought to 
his notice—the sufferings of the woman 
who has been deprived by sickness and 
sorrow of the charms which formerly 
attracted her husband, and who has now 
to endure the mental torture of seeing 
his affections transferred to the sister, 
who ought to have been her consolation 
and support, with the additional agony 
of knowing that every pang which is 
inflicted on her is a step bringing the 
guilty parties nearer the consummation 
of their desires. He has ignored the 
fact that the present state of the law 
is a great protection to the unmarried 
woman. Yet, as some proof of the 
feeling existing with regard to it, I may 
mention that I have been lately informed 
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own narrow circle, no less than six un- 
married women, now residing in hap- 
piness and honour in their widowed 
brothers-in-laws’ houses who would, on 
the day this Bill passed, be homeless and 
helpless. Of course it may be said that 
Parliament cannot legislate for individual 
cases, but in the interest of the whole 
nation. But the Bill itself was brought 
forward avowedly for the benefit of a few 
individuals, who for their own purposes 
desire the abolition of the existing law. 
Supposing that a certain number of peo- 
ple, as was said by the noble and learned 
Lord, annually violated this law, and 
this constituted a valid reason for alter- 
ing it, there is not one in the whole 
Criminal Code which ought not for the 
same reason to be abolished. But, in 
fact, the great majority of the people 
are not in favour of this measure. It 
is perfectly well known how the agita- 
tion for it was got up, and the history 
of its progress is very instructive. This 
Bill was originally introduced into the 
House of Commons more than 20 years 
ago; it was carried at one time by a 
considerable majority ; but the majority 
dwindled away until it became a mi- 
nority, and the Bill was consequently 
lost. After the slumber of many years 
the Bill was revived, with a success 
which, I believe, will be equally tempo- 
rary; the same signs are apparent of a 
diminishing support, for the majorities 
have been continually decreasing. The 
noble and learned Lord quotes in its 
favour the practice of other countries. I 
answer that our manners, our habits, 
and our ideas of morality are so en- 
tirely different from theirs that they 
are no guides to us in this matter. 
Look at the law of divorce in some of 
those countries. Does he wish us to 
adopt that also? One has heard of a 
man playing a rubber at whist with 
three wives he has divorced, whilst their 
present husbands were looking on. Is 
that the condition of morals which he 
thinks it desirable this country should 
imitate? Really, one would like to 
know, if this measure passes, where the 
question of marriages within the pro- 
hibited degrees would stop. If you are 
to abolish the law founded on the pre- 
cepts of the Scriptures, you are at least 
bound tosetup some otherstandard. Now, 
what is that to be? If you reject that 
law, why is not a man, for instance, to 
marry his grandmother—an idea which, 
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by the way, however ridiculous it sounds, 
is by no means impossible — or hig 
daughter, or his sister? Do you intend 
to trust té the law of nature on this 
point? Noone knows better than the 
learned Lord, from the dark and fright- 
ful facts which the experience of his 
Court must have made known to him, 
that the Tempter can assume every 
shape, from that of an angel of light to 
the form of the foulest denizen of the 
lower world, and find votaries in all of 
them. Before I sit down I am bound to 
state that there is one part of this Bill 
that I cannot conceive how a person 
holding the high office of the noble and 
learned Lord—a Judge of an English 
Court of Law—could have brought hin- 
self to introduce. .I mean the retro- 
spective clause. Itis a bonus—an invita- 
tion held out to offend against the law of 
this country by the temptation it affords 
to persons to defy it ; in the prospect, at 
some future time, of being rewarded for 
the offence by being replaced in the 
possession and enjoyment of all the ad- 
vantages and privileges conferred by the 
law, which they, for the gratification of 
their own wills and appetites, have de- 
liberately, and with their eyes open, 
renounced. My Lords, I am extremely 
sorry that I should have occupied your 
time so long. I wish most heartily that 
the duty which has been imposed upon 
me, of moving the rejection of this mea- 
sure, had devolved on some person 
better fitted to command your attention. 
As a duty, however, I accepted it, and 
in accordance with that duty, I now 
move that the Bill be read a second time 
this day six months. 


An Amendment moved, to leave out 
(‘now’) and insert (‘‘this day six 
months.” )—(Zhe Duke of Northumber- 
land.) 


Viscount LIFFORD said, he would 
oppose the Bill if he believed that mar- 
riages with the sister of a deceased wife 
were forbidden by the law of God. But 
there was nothing in these marriages 
contrary to the Jewish laws or traditions. 
They were not prohibited in the time of 
our Lord; they existed at that time, but 
He never spoke of them as incestuous, 
and did not complain of them. The 
fact was that they were prohibited for 
the first time by a Council of the 4th 
century. The Church prohibited them 
for the purpose of obtaining money, and 
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they also prohibited marriage of two 

ersons who had acted as sponsors for a 
child. This being the case he held that 
their Lordships were quite free to con- 
sider the social arguments in favour of 
or against these unions; and he had no 
hesitation in saying that the former 
greatly preponderated. These marriages 
were frequently contracted, and in most 
cases from the purest and holiest of mo- 
tives, because there was a general desire 
on the part of a wife that after her death 
her sister should take her place. This 
was the only country in the world where 
these marriages were forbidden, and their 
Lordships’ House was the only House 
of Legislature opposed to it. 

Lorp DENMAN said, it was neces- 
sary for him to explain why he intended 
to vote against the opinion of his noble 
Relative, whose authority with the House 
was far greater than his own ; but as the 
noble Viscount who had just sat down 
had voted in two different ways on this 
question, he felt at liberty to re-consider 
his vote of 1856. He must observe that 
he did not believe the Act of 1835 had 
in any degree altered the position of a 
noble Duke for whom it was alleged to 
have been passed. A letter had been 
published by his late noble Relative on 
the subject of these marriages, addressed 
to Lord Brougham, in 1852, and he (Lord 
Denman) was prepared to write, and, if 
required, to publish a letter on the sub- 
jects to the present holder of that title. 
He had been most unusually canvassed 
to vote for this Bill, and he believed 
that some persons might wish to make 
this question a reason for displacing the 
Spiritual Peers from this House; but as 
a member of the Church of England, 
he would endeavour strongly to support 
their opinion on this question. The 
noble Lord also quoted a passage from 
the ‘‘Memoir of Bishop Bloomfield.” 


On Question that (‘‘now’”’) stand part 
of the Motion? Their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 71; Not-Contents 97: Majo- 
rity 26. 

Resolved in the Negative ; and Bill to 
be read 2° on this day six months. 
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House adjourned at a quarter past 
Seven o’clock, till ‘To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 27th March, 1871. 


MINUTES. ]—Surrry—considered in Committee 
—Navy Estates. 

Pusuc Bitus —First Reading—Mutiny *. 

Second Reading — (£5,411,900) Consolidated 
Fund *, 

Third Reading—(£462,580 9s. 11d.) Consolidated 
Fund* ; Oyster and Mussel Fisheries Supple- 
mental* [79]; Workshop Regulation Act 
(1867) Amendment * [74], and passed. 

Withirawn—Sea Fisheries Act (1868) Supple- 
mental * [83]. 


INLAND BILLS OF EXCHANGE— 
ADHESIVE STAMPS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FOTHERGILL, in the absence 
of Colonel Roden, asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If it will not be pos- 
sible to accord a great convenience to 
the commercial community, without loss 
to the Revenue derived from Stamps, by 
authorising all Stamp distributors to affix 
adhesive Stamps to forms of Inland 
Bills of Exchange, the Stamps so issued 
being cancelled by such authorised dis- 
tributors before they left their possession? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXOHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, there were two 
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‘objections to the proposal of the hon. 
Gentleman. The first was that if a bill 
were not properly stamped it would not 
be available for any purpose, and the 
Customs’ stamp distributors were not 
necessarily a class of men possessing 
that degree of education which would 
render them competent to give advice as 
to the amount of the stamp which should 
be placed on a bill of exchange. A se- 
cond and more serious objection to the 
proposal was, that at present one person 
sold stamps while it was the duty of 
another to cancel them, and that if both 
duties were committed to the hands of 
a Custom House officer there might be 
a considerable risk of fraud. Now, of 
course, anything like fraud in the case 
of a Government officer would be more 
injurious in its effects than if committed 
by a private individual. He had, he 
might add, come to no decided opinion 
on the subject, and should be happy to 
consider the proposal of the hon. Gen- 
tleman in conjunction with another which 
he had before him of the hon. Member 
for Surrey. 


ARMY—MARTINI-HENRY RIFLE. 
QUESTION. 


Coroner BARTTELOT asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
he will postpone the Vote which in- 
cludes the Martini-Henry Rifle till the 
House has decided whether a Committee 
shall be appointed ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, my prede- 
cessor appointed a most competent Com- 
mittee to examine the question what 
rifle should be adopted. About the time 
of my accession to office that Committee 
reported in favour of the Martini- 
Henry. I referred the Report to the 
Ordnance Council, and, under their ad- 
vice, the weapon has been tried by the 
troops in hot and cold climates, at home 
and abroad. The Reports from the dif- 
ferent regiments have been laid upon 
the Table of the House, and are emi- 
nently satisfactory. I have re-appointed 
the Committee, under the same Chair- 
man—Oolonel Fletcher—with some new 
members, to consider those Reports, and 
the final Report of that Committee has 
been laid upon the Table also. Suffi- 
cient inquiry in a matter of so much im- 
portance is an excellent thing; but 
there is a point at which, if the Army 
is to be armed at all with the improved 
Weapon, inquiry must terminate and 
4 
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action must commence. The present 
case is, in my opinion, one for decision, 
and not for further and probable indefi- 
nite inquiry. 


WEST COAST OF AFRICA—DUTCH 
GUINEA.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. MAGNIAC asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether an arrangement has been en- 
tered into with the Government of the 
Netherlands for the cession by it to 
Great Britain of the Dutch possessions 
on the Coast of Guinea; and, if so, 
whether the arrangement is subject to 
the consent of Parliament before the 
purchase money is paid ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, a Conven- 
tion has been signed, but not yet ratified, 
by the Dutch Chambers, by the terms 
of which the forts now occupied by the 
Dutch on the Coast of Guinea adjoining 
the British settlement are to be ceded to 
Great Britain. There is no question of 
purchase of territory, and such expenses 
as may be incurred on account of the 
transfer of stores and fixtures will not 
fall on the Imperial revenues, but will 
be borne by the revenues of the British 
settlement. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE asked 
whether the arrangement was to be car- 
ried into effect without the previous 
consent of Parliament? 

Viscount ENFIELD said, he was of 
opinion that it would not be necessary to 
ask the consent of Parliament, inasmuch 
as the money was to come out of local 
and not Imperial revenue. 


ARMY REGULATION BILL—EXC HANGES, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O’REILLY asked the Secretary 
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prevailed until the new regulations con- 
sequent upon the passing of the Bill 
shall be issued. Promotions by selec- 
tion will not be limited to officers on 
full-pay, but will include officers on half- 


pay: 


ARMY REGULATION BILL—COLONELS 
ON HALF-PAY.—QUESTION. 


Lorp GARLIES asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether the interests 
of the Colonels on half-pay who have 
sacrificed the whole of their commission 
money to the Reserve Fund will be re- 
spected in the future arrangements; 
and, whether they will in their turn suc- 
ceed to the rank of Major General, for 
which object they have sacrificed their 
money and the best portion of their 
lives in the Service ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the officers 
in question have not forfeited any 
money to the Reserve Fund. They still 
hold their commissions, and if they wish 
to sell them provision for their purchase 
is made in the Bill. 


WRITERS IN THE CUSTOMS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MACFIE asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, What determination has 
been arrived at as to granting annual 
leave of absence and sick leave to Writers 
in Her Majesty’s Customs? 

Mr. BAXTER: It has been resolved, 
Sir, to give leave of absence without loss 
of pay for 14 days per annum to writers 
in the Customs who have served satis- 
factorily for one year. 





| 
| 


| 
| INDIA—THE LOOSHAIS.—QUESTION. 


| Mr. MAGNIAC asked the Under Se- 


,eretary of State for India, Whether he 


of State for War, Whether, now that|has heard that the Tea Plantations in 
the Army Regulation Bill has passed |Cachar have been invaded by a tribe 
its Second Reading, he will take steps|called the Looshais, who have killed 
to stop exchanges from full to half pay, | Europeans and their servants, and have 
by private arrangements between offi-| driven off the Native labourers; whe- 


cers, for money considerations, or at 
least to carry out the Queen’s Regula- 
tion now in force on that head; and, 
whether, when promotion above the rank 
of Captain is made by selection, the se- 
lection will be confined to officers on full 


pay, or will extend to those on half pay, | 
especially those whe have been compul- | 


sorily placed on half pay ? 
Mr. CARDWELL : It is not intended 
to alter the practice which has hitherto 


ther any, and, if so, what steps have 
| been taken for the protection of the per- 
| sons carrying on the cultivation of Tea 
there ; and, whether the Government 
will consider, with a view to compensa- 
'tion, the losses incurred in consequence 
of the unprotected state of the frontier ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: In reply, Sir, 
|to my hon. Friend, I have to say that I 
have heard of the Looshai raid, of the 
taurder of a European and of the ser- 
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Native labourers. The steps that are 
to be taken to carry out the defence of 
the frontier are briefly these :—To deter- 
mine clearly the line up to which Go- 
vernment will enforce its direct autho- 
rity ; to establish friendly relations and 
influence with the tribes beyond; so to 
strengthen the defences by the establish- 
ment of military or police posts that the 
tribes shall be deterred from attempting 
outrages within our limits, and, if vio- 
lence is attempted, to take care that 
summary punishment shall follow. There 
are now nearly 2,000 men of the police 
and Regular troops in the district of 
Cachar, and I hope and believe that the 
measures adopted will have the effect of 
restoring confidence and encouraging the 
development of a branch of industry in 
which the Government of India is deeply 
interested. 

Mr. MAGNIAC: The hon. Gentleman 
has not replied to the last part of my 
Question. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: I cannot give 
an answer to my hon. Friend. 


SPAIN—THE “ TORNADO.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. GRIEVE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, If he 
has recently received any Advice from 
the Spanish Government why the com- 
pensation to the crew of the Steamship 
‘‘Tornado”’ has not been paid; and, if 
not, if he is prepared to urge an imme- 
diate settlement ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: I am glad, Sir, 
to be able to inform the hon. Gentleman 
that intelligence has been received from 
Madrid to the effect that on Saturday 
the Council of State authorized the pay- 
ment of the Zornado indemnity, and the 
Minister of Finance informed our Repre- 
sentative there that the sum in question 
was at his disposal. 


GREECE—THE GUARANTEED LOAN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MILLS asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Why payment of the dividend 
due on March Ist on the portion of the 
Greek Loan of 1832-3 guaranteed by 
England has been refused payment by 
the London agents of the contractors ? 

Mr. BAXTER: The bill for payment 
of that portion of the Greek Loan gua- 
ranteed by Great Britain was only pre- 


sented at the Pay Office on ODS | 


Mr. Grant Duff 
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and orders have been given to honour it, 
The delay referred to by the hon. Gen- 
tleman arose from the state of affairs in 
Paris, whence the London agents receive 
the usual instructions for paying the 
dividends. They are now, however, in 
course of payment. 


ARMY REGULATION BILL.—QUESTIONS, 


Sr TOLLEMACHE SINCLAIR 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether it is intended that when vacan- 
cies occur in the rank of Major the senior 
or any other Captain in the regiment will 
be appointed, whether such Officer has 
had any experience in the Regular Army 
or not; and, if a period of service in the 
Army is considered necessary, what will 
be the nature of the qualification ; whe- 
ther in case of an Officer in the Regular 
Army or on half-pay is offered a com- 
mission of similar or higher rank in the 
Militia he will be allowed the regulation 
and over-regulation price of his com- 
mission in the Line, with the view of 
accepting such appointment, and whe- 
ther in that case he will be afterwards 
eligible for selection to fill any vacancy 
in the same or in a higher rank in the 
Regular Army ; whether any Officer will 
be allowed to retire from the Army with 
the regulation and over-regulation price 
of his commission if the Medical Officers 
of his regiment certify that he is unfit 
for active service, or that remaining 
would be prejudicial to his health, even 
although the average number who are 
to be allowed to retire under the Bill is 
previously exhausted; is it intended to 
give the over-regulation as well as the 
regulation price of the commissions of 
an Officer killed in battle, or dying of 
wounds, to the widow and children of 
such Officer; and, is it intended that 
Officers should still be liable for the 
necessary expenses of regimental bands 
and of drums and fifes ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, Army service 
is not absolutely necessary for a ma- 
jority in the Militia, and if the captain 
has had sufficient service and been well 
reported on, no objection will be made 





to his promotion. If the officer sells his 
| commission he will cease to be an officer, 
|and not be eligible for selection in the 
| RegularArmy. The gat rules of the 
| purchase system will be observed in the 
sales under the Bill, the object being not 
to give new rights but fully to indemnify 
against any injury in respect of rights 
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which now exist. Drums and fifes are 
provided by the public. It is not in- 
tended to make any alteration so far as 
has at present been determined in re- 
spect of bands. 


ARMY—EDUCATION OF ARTILLERY 
OFFICERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SOMERSET BEAUMONT asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther is it his intention to act on the Report 
of the Committee on the Education of 
Artillery Officers ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, it is not pro- 
posed to appoint a new officer to the post 
of Director-in-Chief of Artillery Instruc- 
tion, but the position and duties of the 
Director of Artillery Studies have been 
raised, in order that he may carry into 
effect the general recommendations of 
the Committee for an improved super- 
intendence of artillery instruction; and 
provision is made for two Instructors of 
Artillery—one at Aldershot, the other at 
Woolwich. Neither is it intended to ap- 
point an Inspector General of Reserve 
Artillery, as it is intended to appoint 
lieutenant-colonels of Royal Artillery 
for command and instruction in respect 
of the Militia and Volunteer Artillery. 
They will report to the Deputy Adjutant 
General of Artillery. And it has not 
been considered desirable to separate the 
instructional superintendance of the Re- 
serves from that of the Royal Artillery, 
nor to interfere with the duties of the 
Inspector General of Artillery. The re- 
commendation of the Committee for the 
appointment of additional Assistant In- 
structors at Shoeburyness has been pro- 
vided for in the Estimates. 


IRELAND—BOARD OF EDUCATION— 
MONASTIC AND CONVENTUAL SCHOOLS. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. DIXON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Whether the Irish Board 
of National Education has agreed to re- 
commend to Her Majesty’s Government 
that the capitation allowance to Monas- 
tic and Conventual Schools shall continue 
to be made without reference to results, 
but shall be at once doubled in amount ; 
and, if so, whether he would object to 
lay upon the Table of this House a Copy 
of the document in which that recom- 
mendation is made ? 
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said, in reply, that no such recommen- 
dation had been made by the Irish Com- 
missioners for Education. The recom- 
mendations which had been made were 
now under the consideration of the Go- 
vernment, and as soon as they should 
be finally decided on there would be no 
objection te lay them on the Table of 
the House. 


NAVY ESTIMATES. 
POSTPONEMENT OF MOTIONS. 


Mr. GOSCHEN appealed to those 
hon. Members who had placed on the 
Paper Notices of Motions on the Motion 
for going into Supply, to postpone their 
respective Motions until Committee. 

Mr. Orway, Mr. Brasszy, Sir James 
Expuinstone, Mr. Heapuam, and Sir 
Joun Hay consented to the suggestion. 

Mr. GRAVES said, he regretted that 
he was unable to respond to the appeal 
of the right hon. Gentleman. He should 
not be doing his duty to his constituents 
if he did not take advantage of this op- 
portunity of bringing forward his Mo- 
tion on the subject of gunboats, which 
ought to be discussed before the right 
hon. Gentleman reached the Estimates. 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
agreed to postpone his Motion on con- 
dition that the Government would give 
some assurance that the purchase of 
Deptford Dockyard should not be com- 
pleted until the question had been dis- 
cussed by the House. He was told that 
the purchase was to be completed to- 
morrow, and if that statement were true 
it would materially prejudice the discus- 
sion that might arise. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he wished to 
explain with reference to Deptford Dock- 
yard that the Government could not un- 
dertake any such obligation as that sug- 
gested by the hon. Baronet (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson). In fact, there was a 
legal obligation to carry out the convey- 
ance. The Government had no power 
to stay proceedings at this stage, besides 
the delay would materially interfere with 
the building of the cattle market. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 
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RESOLUTION. 


Mr. GRAVES, in moving, according 
to the Notice he had given, a Resolu- 
tion that it was expedient to make addi- 
tional provision for the defence of the 
commercial harbours of this country, 
said, that although this country, happily, 
had not been involved in the Continental 
entanglements of the last few months, 
yet the public were impressed with the 
necessity of placing our defences upon 
a more permanent and reliable basis 
than at present. Last week the Prime 
Minister had delivered a most impres- 
sive forecast of the future, and no one 
could have listened to his words without 
feeling the cloud had not entirely passed 
away; but, whether the danger had 
passed away or not, it was incumbent 
upon Parliament, in time of peace, and 
in the absence of panic, to consider whe- 
ther we could not utilize our magnificent 
and unrivalled maritime resources, by 
devising some scheme which might be 
maintained at small cost through years 
of peace, ready to meet any emergency 
that might unhappily arise. War was 


now reduced to a question of weeks in- 


stead of years, and the nation that was 
found unprepared, in the event of being 
involved in war, would find, when too 
late, the cost of neglect. He was ready 
to admit that we had a powerful sea- 
going fleet—probably superior to that 
of any other nation; but considering 
our insular position, our dependence on 
foreign supplies, the vast interests we 
had to protect at home and abroad, 
and the necessity of keeping free and 
uninterrupted communication with India 
and our Colonial Empire in every part 
of the globe, he was not willing to 
admit that we possessed a fleet sufficient 
to meet all those requirements, and at 
the same time capable of resisting any 
attack which might be directed against 
us by a coalition of maritime Powers. 
They could not shut their eyes to the 
very great improvements which had been 
made in modern warfare. The use of 
steam had revolutionized all our pre- 
vious experience ; it equalized to a large 
extent the powers of nations; and gave 
to an attacking, or invading Power, the 
great advantage of being able to con- 
centrate at one point, and at a specific 
time, a very large and powerful force. 
Nor must it be forgotten that the pre- 
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cision and power of modern artillery, 
the use of submarine weapons of de- 
struction, and the application of rams 
in naval warfare rendered such effec. 
tive service, that even victorious fleets 
coming out of future actions would be 
so crippled that they would find it not 
only hard to maintain their position at 
sea, but the vessels would have diffi- 
culty in reaching a port, where they 
would have to remain for weeks, perhaps 
months, for repairs, owing éo their pecu- 
liar construction. It was said we had 
the command of the Channel, but what 
did that mean? If it meant that we had 
a fleet capable of preventing the fleet 
of any other nation from entering the 
Channel, he believed we had such a 
fleet; but if it was meant that the fleet 
would prevent invading operations being 
undertaken in swift steamers passing 
through fleets, perhaps hundreds of 
miles apart, under cover of night, we 
had not, in his opinion, such a command 
of the Channel as we ought to aim at. 
In order to obtain security of the reliable 
character which the country required, it 
would be necessary to provide an inshore 
flotilla of small and powerfully armed 
light-draught steam vessels. Such vessels, 
distributed throughout the commercial 
ports of this country, would, in his opi- 
nion, create a defensive force sufficient 
not only for the protection of the har- 
bours themselves, but for the protection 
of our coasts, and capable of supporting 
our fleets in operations of a more ex- 
tended character. The utterly defence- 
less state of our commercial harbours 
had long been a subject of great anxiety 
to the country, and such a protection as he 
suggested would effectually stop those 
periodical panics, which embarrassed so 
seriously the commercial operations of 
the country, causing a great stoppage of 
our industry, and serious loss to all en- 
gaged in peaceful trade. The attack of 
an enemy would not be directed against 
armed places, and, surely, if defences 
were necessary, they were essentially 
necessary to our commercial ports, which 
were the great emporiums of trade, and 
which, by their wealth and their weak- 
ness, would absolutely invite attack. The 
hon. Member for Leith (Mr. Macfie) had, 
on more than one occasion, endeavoured 
to bring this question before the House. 
The hon. Member had reason for anxiety 
in the matter, for the shores of the Firth 
and the capital of the North were with- 
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out the slightest protection. Coming 
down to Tynemouth and Sunderland, 
those ports had docks usually filled with 
ships lying parallel with the coast, and 
absolutely at the mercy of any passing 
yessel that desired to shell the shipping 
of the town. Again, the Humber was not 
protected, and from the peculiarity of the 
channel leading to the important port 
of Hull, could only be defended by 
floating batteries—forts or land defences 
were practically useless. No doubt, at- 
tempts would always be made to defend 
the Thames, for many good reasons. 
The hon. Member for Falmouth (Mr. 
Eastwick) had sought to draw attention 
to the state of that harbour; and the 
Chambers of Commerce at Bristol and 
Cardiff had recently petitioned the 
House, asking for defences in the shape 
of floating batteries. With regard to 
the port of Liverpool, efforts had been 
made during the last 16 years to get 
something done for its protection. Hon. 
Members were doubtless acquainted 
with the position of the port and the 
character of its enormous trade. The 
exports passing through it probably 
amounted to one-half of the entire ex- 


ports of the country ; and there were few 
days in the year when property of the 
value of from £30,000,000 to £40,000,000 
was not lying within rifle shot from the 


river. Although they might withdraw 
their pilots, and remove their buoys and 
light-ships, it would be perfectly easy for 
any dashing officer to bring his ship up 
the river on the flood tide, and after 
throwing red-hot shot and shell into 
the shipping in the harbour, and the 
warehouses along the docks, filled with 
combustible materials, make his retreat 
in safety on the next ebb. There was 
not a fort or a ship there capable of re- 
sisting such an expedition. That was a 
state of things which ought not to con- 
tinue. In a moment of alarm in 1855, 
the Government of the day wrote to the 
authorities to say that it had been de- 
cided to build a fort upon the northern 
extremity of the docks, and batteries on 
five pierheads; but nothing had yet 
been done. Within the last few days a 
communication had been received, asking 
whether the fort could be proceeded 
with. This, however, was another spas- 
modic movement; but, whether it was 
or not, he, for one, did not wish the 
matter to sleep again. It might be 
satisfactory for the time to be told, as 
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they had been by the Under Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, that 
in the event of war the ports would be 
protected; but those who understood 
the subject would know that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would not have the 
power to do so on the outbreak of war, 
for in such an emergency every nerve 
would be strained to send every ship 
we possessed against the enemy, and 
thus it would be impossible for the Go- 
vernment to entertain applications from 
particular ports. He would not presume 
to offer an opinion on the relative merits 
of shore and floating batteries; but he 
might be permitted to point out that 
while the former involved enormous ex- 
penditure and considerable loss of time, 
the latter could be built at once at a 
comparatively moderate cost. It was no- 
torious that we were deficient in the 
smaller class of vessels to which his pro- 
position referred ; and it was because the 
Navy Estimates—which had been in the 
hands of hon. Members for two or three 
weeks—only provided for some half- 
dozen of those vessels that he had felt 
it his duty to bring this question before 
the House. If further increase in the 
number were now contemplated, Supple- 
mental Estimates ought to have been 
laid on the Table. With regard to main- 
taining these vessels, he had to state 
that, besides the Coastguard and Naval 
Reserve, which we had in all large sea- 
ports, there were also in such places 
classes of maritime population who were 
not utilized as they might be for purposes 
of defence. There were pilots, riggers, 
and boatmen—men who had spent their 
lives upon vessels of the very class re- 
quired, who would take as much pride 
in them as Volunteers did in their corps. 
The local knowledge which these men 
had of tides, banks, and currents, would 
be of the greatest value in mannin 

defensive vessels; and in time of peace 
it would be only necessary to keep up a 
small permanent staff—namely, a war- 
rant officer and gunner, and one or two 
seamen-gunners. Some objection would 
probably be raised with respect to the 
cost of this scheme; but 40 or 50 vessels 
of the Staunch or Plucky class, carrying 
an 18-ton, or even heavier gun, would 
not cost more than £7,500 each, so that 
the whole inshore flotilla would only re- 
quire an expenditure of from £300,000 
to £400,000, spread over a couple of 
years. Such a flotilla would, he be- 
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lieved, be most useful in shallow estu- 
aries, being able to cope with superior 
forces ; because, by moving rapidly, they 
would concentrate their fire upon a spe- 
cial object, while each would offer a very 
small target to the enemy. If the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was unable to 
allow an addition on this account to the 
sum provided in the Estimates, he should 
not hesitate to suggest that the building 
of other vessels should cease for the mo- 
ment, in order that the money intended 
to be spent on the larger class of vessels 
might be applied to the building of those 
smaller vessels, which were a primary 
necessity. There were few ships com- 
posing the iron-clad Navy of England 
which drew less than 26 feet of water, 
and still fewer harbours, north of Brest, 
which they could enter. Coast opera- 
tions would be simply impossible ; and if 
ever we found ourselves engaged in a 
European quarrel our fleets would return 
to our ports, as the French fleet did 
from the Baltic—without firing a shot. 
He could not avoid alluding, in pass- 
ing, to the scheme of the Government 
for re-organizing the Army at a cost 
of many millions, with the prospect, 


in the opinion of competent authorities, 


of very doubtful results. If it were 
possible to divert any portion of the 
expenditure to providing a fleet of small 
vessels, he believed that we should then 
have such protection as would enable us 
in a short time to diminish our Army 
instead of increasing it. The Secretary 
for War told us that the Army organiza- 
tion scheme would require seven years. 
[An hon. Memper: 12 years.] Well, 
in these times seven years were a poli- 
tical generation; great changes might 
occur within the next seven years, and 
what was wanted by the country was 
something that would render us pre- 
pared at the moment, and enable us to 
gain time for that organization of the 
Army that might be carried on after- 
wards. It appeared to him that we had 
begun at the wrong end — that in a 
homely phrase, we had ‘put the cart 
before the horse.”” We had, in fact, 
commenced to furnish our house before 
we had seen that the doors were capable 
of being properly secured. If he had 
power to divert a portion of the expen- 
diture from the re-construction of the 
Army, as it was called, and which, if 
passed to-morrow, would not give any 
further protection to the defences of the 
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country than existed at this moment, he 
certainly should feel it his duty to do so, 
He believed that if we only substituted 
for the Coastguard ships vessels of the 
Cyclops class, powerful vessels with slight 
draught of water, and attached to them 
gunboats, and if we utilized the Reserve, 
and the maritime population of the ad- 
jacent districts, we should then have a 
line of defence which would not only 
make England invulnerable, but would 
leave our fleets free to do that which 
they had always done before—block up 
the mouth of every suspected harbour of 
the enemy, and attack the enemy’s fleet 
wherever it could be found. It was too 
much our habit to talk of our fleets as 
lines of defence. That was not the lan- 
guage of 50 years since, when the Navy 
of our country won for itself imperish- 
able renown, not by defensive, but offen- 
sive, operations. He believed that this 
question was one which involved a high 
policy, and that the House ought to ex- 
press an opinion upon it. He asked for 
the question he had brought forward a 
fair and unbiassed consideration ; and if 
the House should support him in the 
proposal that he made, he believed that 
we should have a protection round our 
shores which would meet every require- 
ment of the country, and would be ob- 
tained at a very moderate cost. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving his 
Resolution. 

Mr. T. BRASSEY said, that, insecond- 
ing the motion, he was animated by the 
strongest sense of public duty. His 
hon. Friend had alluded to the failure 
of the operations of the French fleet, 
owing to the deficiency of vessels of light 
draught adapted to coast defence. Our 
own experience in the Baltic campaign, 
when a powerful fleet of line-of-battle 
ships and’ frigates was condemned to 
inaction for want of gunboats, and the 
successes, on the other hand, of the 
American naval operations, owing to the 
United States possessing vessels of light 
draught, were matters of history. The 
most eminent professional authorities 
strongly recommended the construction 
of a flotilla of vessels of moderate draught 
for the defence of our coasts and har- 
bours. The Defence Commissioners, in 
their Report of 1860, advised that 
£1,000,000 sterling should be spent in 
aid of the land fortifications which they 
suggested, and they laid it down asa 
rule that the extreme draught of a vessel 
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adapted for coast defence should be 16 
feet. Subsequently, however, a Com- 
mittee was appointed, with Lord Lan- 
derdale as president, to examine into 
the merits of Captain Cowper Cole’s 
system of turret armament, who strongly 
recommended that the turret system 
should be adopted for vessels designed 
for coast defence. But he believed that 
at the present time there was not in 
the British fleet a single turret-ship 
which drew less than 16 feet of water. 
The vessels we had afloat largely ex- 
ceeded the draught laid down as essential 
for vessels for coast purposes. On com- 
paring the resources of the British Navy 
with the navies of other Powers, in re- 
spect to this class of vessels, he found 
that our deficiencies were of a very se- 
rious character. In the Russian Navy 
there were 24 iron-clads, of which 22 were 
vessels of light draught powerfully armed, 
13 being of the Monitor type. The Ame- 
rican fleet contained 52 iron-clads, 45 of 
which were of light draught and adapted 
for coast defence. 
these two statements, the British Navy 
was alarmingly deficient in vessels 
adapted for coast operations. He 
should be sorry to advocate increased 
expenditure, and he would suggest that 
we ought to substitute for the costly 
vessels of deep draught now in contem- 
plation vessels of more moderate cost 
and lesser size, and better adapted for 
the defence of our coasts. With regard 
to line-of-battle ships, we were un- 
doubtedly superior to any other mari- 
time Power, and perhaps superior, to 
all the other maritime Powers taken 
together, and, therefore, it was un- 
necessary at present to expend more 
money in constructing vessels of this 
class.) When they considered that the 
Sultan, which cost £394,000, could be 
destroyed by a single successful torpedo. 
it was enough to make us pause before 
we constructed more of this class of ships, 
especially as in 10 years’ time this class 
of ships might be found to be obsolete. 
Further, he would suggest that we might 
suspend the construction of a number of 
vessels of the Jnconstant type until a 
sufficient number of vessels were sup- 
plied adapted for coast defence. Our 


mercantile navy, especially the powerful 
ships which performed a regular ser- 
vice between Liverpool and New York 
in the most tempestuous winter weather, 
and under favourable conditions, attain- 
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ing a speed of 14 knots an hour for 
several days consecutively, would, in the 
event of war breaking out, be admirable 
substitutes for vessels like the Zneonstant. 
He submitted that we might without dan- 
ger postpone the construction of more 
Inconstants at the present time, and that 
we could spend our money to greater 
advantage by building vessels of the 
Staunch class, which his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Graves) had referred to as being 
essential to the defence of our harbours 
and shores. The programme of the Ad- 
miralty of last year contemplated the 
construction of 12,000 tons of armour- 
plated shipping per annum. The S8e- 
cretary of the United States Govern- 
ment in his last Report suggested that 
the United States establishment in time 
of peace should include 40 armoured 
vessels for coast defence of a tonnage 
not exceeding 800 tons. Assuming that 
we adopted that tonnage as sufficient for 
our Monitors, or in order to secure a more 
thoroughly efficient type of vessels, in- 
creased the size of our Monitors to 1,000 
tons, we could, by suspending the con- 
struction of vessels of the Devastation 
type provide by the end of three years, 
without any addition to the present Vote 
for ship-building, 36 vessels of a type ad- 
mirably adapted for coast defence. Again, 
we could build 33 vessels of the Staunch 
class for the same money which it would 
take to construct an Jnconstant. Thus 
we might have in three years 100 
gunboats of the Staunch class, which, 
taken together with 36 Monitors, would 
form a substantial and reliable defence 
for the great arsenals and commercial 
harbours of the country. There was one 
more suggestion which he wished to 
offer with respect to the utilization of 
our mercantile marine for purposes of 
naval defence. He had often contem- 
plated the possibility of making arrange- 
ments with the owners of the tug and 
coasting steamers which were to be found 
in ‘numbers numberless’” around our 
shores, by which those vessels might be 
made a very valuable defence of the 
harbours to which they belonged. He 
believed that a sum equal to a third or 
fourth of the original cost of such vessels 
would be gladly accepted by their owners 
upon condition that they should be 
constructed with such modifications of 
scantling and fitment as would adapt 
them to carry a gun, mounted on Captain 
Scott’s plan, so successfully applied in 
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the Staunch. For a sum not exceeding 
what we should spend in maintaining a 
like number of the steam gunboats in 
reserve the owners of those vessels would 
probably be glad to keep them in a state 
of repair satisfactory to an inspector and 
sufficient to enable us to rely with con- 
fidence on them in case their services 
should be required. He would conclude 
by expressing a sincere hope that the 
Government would find it consistent with 
those economical principles which they 
had adopted to increase our defence 
flotilla, so as to render impossible in the 
future the recurrence of those periodical 
panics which did so little credit to this 
country. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, it is desirable to 
make additional provision for the defence of the 
Commercial Harbours of this Country, by building, 
without delay, gun vessels of a light draught, 
armed with heavy guns, which may, in case of 
emergency, be manned by any existing local or 
other force,”—(Mr. Graves,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question. 


Mr. G. BENTINCK was very glad 
that the hon. Member for Liverpool had 
brought forward this question, for it was 
impossible to overrate its importance. 
It was not to be wondered that attention 
was called to this matter, when it was 
considered what an enormous amount of 
property was really in a defenceless con- 
dition. He must, however, confess that 
he should be sorry to see adopted the 
plan of dispensing with building the 
larger class of vessels in order to con- 
struct small ones for home defence. His 
hon. Friend had given a very good rea- 
son against his own recommendation— 
namely, the enormous time required to 
repair a fleet of iron-clads after an action, 
and we could not look upon our Channel 
defence as complete unless we had a re- 
serve of iron-clads fit to go to sea when 
the others returned in a damaged con- 
dition. He quite agreed that ships of 
lighter draught were the only vessels for 
harbour defence. He wouldask the House 
to bear in mind the history of the last 18 
or 20 years, and to consider whether the 
history of that time did not furnish the 
strongest reason for constructing small 
vessels such as those which had been 
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recommended. At the commencement 
of the Crimean War we were entirely 
unprovided with gunboats. A noble 
Earl (the Earl of Hardwicke), who was 
a distinguished naval officer, made a 
recommendation in 1853 that the First 
Lord should immediately lay down 100 
gunboats ; but that recommendation was 
not attended to. Well, on the outbreak 
of the war, we set about building 150 
gunboats, but in such a hurry that in 
12 months they were all rotten ; and we 
contrived to have the boats finished just 
as the war was over. If we had had 
100 gunboats earlier we should have 
taken Cronstadt without difficulty, and 
probably should have entered Sebastopol, 
and the whole character of the war would 
have been changed. We had also had 
more recent experience on the subject. 
There was the report of the commanders 
of the French squadron in the late war; 
and they said that the French iron-clads 
in the Baltic were perfectly useless for 
all purposes of offensive warfare, whereas 
if they had had 100 boats of light draught 
the fleet would then have been most 
useful as an aggressive force. We had 
heard a good deal lately of our treaty 
obligations ; but let us imagine that we 
were called upon under treaty obliga- 
tions to prevent an attack upon Antwerp, 
which was the point most looked to when 
any question of European concern was 
at issue. What could we possibly do? 
What use would our large iron-clads be 
with their draught of water? We had 
really not a single ship of war that we 
could send up the river to defend the 
place. Looking at the history of the 
past, and the necessities of the present, 
he did not think that we could do better 
than build small vessels such as those 
which had been referred to. 

Mr. HEADLAM said, that, as he had 
himself given notice to call attention to 
vessels of the Staunch class, he would 
say a few words in support of the Mo- 
tion that was now before the House. 
He had come to the conclusion that 
there could not be any more effective 
mode of defending the harbours of this 
country than by building gunboats car- 
rying one gun. He had a letter from 
Sir William Armstrong to the effect that 
the cost of two iron-clads would construct 
100 of these vessels, and that these ves- 
sels would be of much more importance 
to the harbours of this country than a 
fleet of iron-clads. These small vessels 
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were ubiquitous; they could move from 
one place to another, and they could not 
be all destroyed at once. It was not 
competent for hon. Members to move 
any increase of the Estimates, therefore 
he would not press the subject further 
than by saying that he believed there 
would be in the Estimates provision for 
six of these vessels, and he would be in- 
clined to press upon Government to pro- 
ceed further in this direction. 

Sr JOHN HAY desired, with the 
permission of the House, to say a few 
words on the subject. He entirely agreed 
with what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for West Norfolk (Mr. G. Ben- 
tinck) that there should be no delay in 
completing the larger iron-clads, with 
the view of devoting the money to 
smaller gunboats, if it were not that 
the iron-clads we were constructing were 
not of that type which it was desirable 
to provide ; so that he thought the pro- 
position of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Liverpool was entitled to some weight, 
because they knew the value and exceed- 
ing cheapness of that class of gunboats, 
and that the seven iron-clads which 
were now being constructed were the 
subject of consideration by an important 
Committee. Although they had not re- 
ported yet, something was known with 
regard to the Fury, Thunderer, and 
Devastation. The Fury had been en- 
tirely suspended, though it was held up 
in the autumn to be a vessel of great 
importance ; but he was glad to learn 
that the money expended had not resulted 
in a great loss to the public, as he be- 
lieved only 4th had been completed. 
He was quite sure he was right in say- 
ing that no Committee would say it was 
the type of vessel that should be adopted. 
They desired to see the experiment tried 
by dealing with the Zhunderer and the 
Devastation ; but one would probably be 
constructed in the original manner, and 
the other according to an altered design. 
With regard to the other four vessels of 
the Cyclops class, there was no doubt 
they had the advantage of drawing not 
too much water, and in that respect they 
would be a very serviceable vessel. But 
as he understood, the Committee had 
reported that in such seas as would be 
met with on the north-west and south 
coasts of Ireland, and on the west coast 
of Scotland, they would be in great 
danger, and they would roll over and 
‘ go down as the Captain went down. He 
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thought vessels of the Staunch class did 
not carry large enough guns, as they 
ought to carry an 18-ton gun, rather 
than a 12-ton gun, and ought to be con- 
structed so as to be able to lay with 
their heads to the sea and fire abeam. 
He believed a sum of £8,000 would pro- 
duce a gunboat of a class which would 
be able to take care of itself in almost 
all weathers, navigate in shallow seas, 
and fire with great precision. The De- 
fence Committee of 1860 had advised 
the expenditure of £1,000,000 for this 
purpose, and he would be glad to hear 
from the First Lord of the Admiralty 
what course Government was pursuing 
in this matter. A considerable num- 
ber of these vessels should be con- 
structed in each year, and he urged 
upon the representatives of the commer- 
cial ports to consider how these vessels 
should be manned and preserved in 
their ports. They should cost the coun- 
try nothing but ammunition for the 
training of the men. One gunner, a 
warrant officer, should be in charge of 
each of the various gunboats in the 
various ports, and in that way the coun- 
try would have a force which the mer- 
cantile body itself would be interested 
in keeping efficient. By this means they 
would not be subject to those panics 
which occasionally arose, as they would 
have their vessels at hand, armed with 
guns of the heaviest calibre, and ready 
to be manned for the defence of the 
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ort. 
Mr. GOSCHEN said, he should have 
preferred to explain the policy of the 
Government with respect to this matter 
in the statement which he had to make 
later in the evening. It was impossible 
to deal with one class of these vessels 
alone ; and no better proof could be 
given of this than the speeches which 
had just been made by the hon. Mem- 
bers. He was astonished beyond mea- 
sure to hear the hon. and gallant Ad- 
miral opposite (Sir John Hay) mention 
to the House the substance of a confi- 
dential Report which had only been 
placed upon his (Mr. Goschen’s) table 
two days ago. A very important Com- 
mittee had been sitting, and every docu- 
ment which he had seen in connection 
with it was marked ‘‘ confidential,” and 
most properly so, because it could not 
be to the advantage of the country that, 
before the Committee had completed its 
final Report, the substance of the Re- 
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port they were about to make should be 
published piecemeal in the speeches of 
hon. Members — thereby producing a 
wrong impression throughout the coun- 
try. Was it right that the gallant Ad- 
miral should have mentioned one point 
of a confidential Report regarding the 
Cyclops and Devastation, and alarm the 
country at the progress made with these 
vessels, before the public had the other 
points, or were in possession of full ma- 
terials to enable them to judge? It had 
been a great question with him whether, 
in the interest of the public service, he 
should lay these Reports before the 
House. They touched on the whole ques- 
tion of the shipbuilding of the country ; 
they were prepared by most eminent 
men, and went into the most minute 
questions of shipbuilding. It was a great 
matter of doubt with him whether he 
should publish these or not for the 
benefit of the world. It might be right 
to publish them, but he thought that it 
should be left to the Government to de- 
cide the question, and it was not right 
for the hon. and gallant Member to force 
the premature production of these Re- 
ports by quoting from them so much as 
was unfavourable to the vessels that were 
under construction. With regard to the 
question generally, it would be his duty 
presently to state to the House the 
policy of the Government with regard 
to the building of these ships. Hon. 
Members had assumed, and the hon. 
Member for Hastings (Mr. Brassey) 
seemed to indicate that the Government 
was in favour of proceeding with iron- 
clads at the expense of these small gun 
vessels ; but that was not the policy of 
the Government. The policy of the Go- 
vernment was to proceed with these gun- 
boats, as many hon. Members had pro- 
posed ; but they were not prepared to do 
so, at present, on the scale urged by the 
hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. Graves). 
Progress must, at the same time, be 
made with other ships which also con- 
stituted a portionof the coast defences, 
beause it was not assumed that these 
ships which were to remain in the har- 
bours were to be our chief defences. We 
must have fighting ships also; we must 
have large ships drawing 26 feet of 
water, superior in power to the ships of 
other countries; and therefore Govern- 
ment could not consent to stop the pro- 
gress of such ships as the Devastation ; 
nor could they stop the progress of the 
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four ships of the Cyclops class, drawing 
15 feet or 16 feet of water, even for 
those which were most useful for coast 
defences. There would be a consider. 
able flotilla of the very gunboats re. 
eommended by the hon. Member for 
Hastings (Mr. Brassey) of the Stawnch 
class, but he did not need to pursue 
the subject further at the present mo- 
ment; he would only state that of 
that class 12 were practically com- 
pleted, and, further, boats of the same 
elass would be completed during the 
present financial year. It would be un- 
advisable to suspend the completion of 
the Blonde, which was at present in pro- 
gress of construction. That was a most 
important and useful class of vessels; 
but as to the amount spent on them in 
any one year, and the relative amount 
spent on the larger class of vessels, that 
question would be best dealt with when 
he came to speak on the general policy of 
the Government. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, that if he was 
rightly informed, instructions had been 
issued to the Committee on Naval Con- 
struction which had been referred to, 
prohibiting them from considering any 
class of vessels below 2,000 tons. It 
was of the highest importance that 
some opinion should go forth from that 
House that that Committee should have 
power to inquire into the class of 
vessels of smaller tonnage and light 
draught, which he concurred with pre- 
vious speakers in believing to be most 
suited for the defence of our shores. He 
hoped, therefore, that in the course of 
the evening he should receive some as- 
surance from Government on the subject. 
He hoped his hon. Friend would not put 
the House to the trouble of dividing 
until they had heard the statement of 
the Government; but it was of such im- 
portance that he would be justified in 
asking the opinion of the House on the 
question, should the explanation of the 
Government not be satisfactory. 

Mr. GOURLEY said, that the ports 
on the north-east coast were totally un- 
ogops The only defence which we 

ad at present was vessels of the iron- 


clad type, but the experience of the 
French and German War showed that 
iron-clads were utterly useless for certain 
purposes. Vessels of small draught of 
the Monitor class, similar to the Minotauk 
turret which ran the gauntlet of the 
Land Forts during the American Civil 
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War were, in his opinion, the best ships 
for the defence of the coast, and the 
country would be put to no great addi- 
tional expense, as the men composing 
the Naval Reserve could be utilized to 
great advantage if that suggestion were 
adopted. 

Mr. LAIRD said, the hon. Member 
for Liverpool (Mr. Graves) was quite 
justified in bringing forward this Motion. 
He did not hesitate to say that one or 
two small Monitors, such as the Admi- 
ralty were now building, would destroy 
the very fine armour-clad ship called the 
Resistance, now stationed in the Mersey, 
which was not at all fitted for getting 
into or out of ports. His view was that 
the .various harbours of this country 
could be made safe by vessels of the 
Staunch class and Monitor class. He was 
aware that Government were building 
six small vessels for coast defence. It 
was better for the country to build 
vessels of this small class for the har- 
bours, even as a matter of economy, be- 
cause by their means the rest of the 
Navy would be set free for foreign ser- 
vice without exposing ourselves to the 
risk of invasion. The vessels now in 
commission would suffice for all the re- 
quirements of foreign service, and we 
should have no need to build large-class 
vessels for a long time to come. 

Mr. MACFIE protested against the 
slowness of the present and preceding 
Governments in providing for the de- 
fence of the ports of the country. A 
vessel of war running into the Firth of 
Forth would be nearer to Edinburgh 
than Hyde Park Corner was to the 
House in which they were now sitting. 
What a shame it would be if a cruiser 
were to come from the Baltic and bring 
the renowned and ancient capital of 
Scotland to ruins. No considerations of 
economy, no advantage gained by delay, 
ought to postpone the expenditure which 
everyone was convinced must, sooner or 
later, be incurred on the defence of the 
coast, and in the removal of those panics 
which were well founded, so far as the 
unprotected position of our harbours 
was concerned. What would be the 
state of Lancashire and the manufac- 
turing districts if a gunboat were to go 
up the Mersey and burn up the stock of 
cotton in the port of Liverpool ? 

Mr. EASTWICK: Sir, I am glad the 
hon. Member for Liverpool has called 
attention to this subject. One would 
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have thought that the defences of com- 
mercial ports would have been the first 
thought of a commercial nation. But, 
perhaps, it has not been attended to just 
because it was so very obviously neces- 
sary. Sir, I regret that I did not hear the 
beginning of this debate, but sam sure 
that my hon. Friend has explained the 
wants of Liverpool with his usual clear- 
ness and ability, so that I need add 
nothing on that head; but I should like 
to say a word respecting Falmouth—a 
port at which there is often an immense 
fleet of ships, and which ought, therefore, 
to be made perfectly secure. Now, lam 
far from saying that Falmouth is so de- 
fenceless as Liverpool, but what I com- 
plain of is that it is imperfectly defended, 
when a very little additional outlay would 
make it quite secure. There are two 
castles of Henry VIII’s time—Pen- 
dennis, on the west of the harbour, and 
St. Mawe’s on the east. Pendennis is 
an irregular heptagon with seven very 
small bastions, in each of which is a 
56-pounder gun en barbette. Below are 
land batteries of 32-pounders, which 
are quite useless against armour-plated 
vessels. The top battery is also useless, 
because there are no bomb-proofs and 
no expense battery inside the fort, and 
the three old magazines are exposed to 
fire, as they can be seen above the para- 
pets. For want of a small outlay this 
defence, then, is indefensible. St. Mawe’s 
Castle is well placed, but its 12 guns— 
being shell guns—are of no use against 
armour-plated vessels. These guns ought 
to be replaced by 9-inch guns. But two 
more batteries are wanted—a 3-gun bat- 
tery of heavy guns on St. Anthony, at 
the eastern point of the harbour, and a 
battery at Trefusis Point inside the har- 
bour; for, as matters at present stand, 
if a vessel could run between the two 
castles, not a gun could be brought to 
bear on her, and she might burn the 
town and sink all the shipping in the 
port. Having spoken of Falmouth, I 
wish to say a word on the defences of 
the Clyde, and then on the general ques- 
tion. At Greenock there is the Black 
Prince, and no doubt she is a very for- 
midable defence. But I think there 
ought to be defences on shore as well, 
and I believe there are no rifled guns. 
Near Greenock there are two smooth- 
bore guns, but no rifled guns. There 
are companies of Volunteer artillery in 
Argylishire, Renfrew, Ayr, and Dum- 
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barton, and a body of Militia Artillery 
in Argyllshire; but not a man of 
them has ever been taught to handle 
a breech-loading rifled gun. I think 
that such guns should be sent down, 
and the artillerymen instructed in their 
use. Now as to the general question. 
I believe I am right in saying that 
harbour defences consist of batteries 
on shore, armour-plated vessels, and 
torpedoes. It has been rightly observed 
that we want a number of small armour- 
plated ships, of light draught, which 
could prevent an enemy’s vessel or boats 
from raking out our torpedoes. It ap- 
pears to me that these latter weapons 
are he best we can use. In fact, I think 
the next naval war will be a war of tor- 
pedoes. That being so, I am really sur- 
prised that the Admiralty has been so 
utterly supine regarding these most for- 
midable engines. I speak more particu- 
larly of Harvey’s sea-torpedo, or “‘otter”’ 
torpedo. There was Correspondence about 
these torpedoes as long back as July 8th, 
1868, and most successful trials were made 
with it against the Royal Sovereign on the 
17th and 18th February, 1870; yet it 
was not till the 29th of December that 
the Government ordered 20, and on the 
22nd of this month, 60 more. But 
while our Government has been fast 
asleep over torpedoes—and they are not 
exactly the things that a reasonable per- 
son would choose to slumberover—Russia 
has been arming to the teeth with them. 
Sir, it requires a couple of months’ prac- 
tice to manage these weapons success- 
fully ; but if it should come to a torpedo 
war we should be at a great disadvan- 
tage as compared with Russia, for it 
would be the most skilful manipulator— 
and skill is got only by practice—who 
would be certain to win. Sir, there can 
be no doubt that a flotilla of torpedo 
ships would blow up any fleet of iron- 
clads in the world. Why, Sir, in 10 
trials against the Royal Sovereign, that 
ship three times got only one shot, and 
five times only two shots, at the torpedo 
vessel, and that even in the day; but 
there can be no doubt that in dark 
tempestuous nights there would be many 
chances to one against the torpedo vessel 
being struck. I hope, therefore, that 
immediate attention will be given to this 
subject, and that the crews, not only of 
the Excellent and Cambridge, but of every 
man-of-war in the Navy, will be exer- 
cised in the use of the “otter” torpedo, 
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and that the services of Captain Harvey 
will be retained especially and solely for 
this country, at a fair and even liberal 
remuneration. 

Mr. GRAVES said, he was satisfied 
with the discussion which had taken 
place, as it had shown that the opinion 
of the House was unanimous in favour 
of the policy of additional defence for 
commercial harbours. As he did not 
wish to occupy the time unnecessarily, or 
to embarrass the Government by divid- 
ing the House, he would ask leave to 
withdraw the Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


NAVY—DEPTFORD DOCKYARD, 
RESOLUTION. 


Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
that as he understood the transfer of 
Deptford Dockyard was to be made To- 
morrow, he felt bound to bring forward 
the Motion of which he had given Notice 
on the subject. The Dockyard had 
been valued at £400,000. It was sold 
to two different individuals, but a por- 
tion remained which he was told was 
worth £134,000. This property was 
sold to Mr. Austin, brother-in-law of 
the Solicitor to the Admiralty, who, it 
was stated, sold his bargain to the Cor- 
poration of London for a premium of 
£21,000; no proper advertisements of 
these transactions having been inserted 
in the newspapers, so far as he (Sir 
James Elphinstone) could find. Mr. 
Evelyn, of Wotton, in Surrey, had 
written a letter declaring that the sale 
to Mr. Austin, and the transfer to the 
Corporation of London, required a better 
explanation than any that had yet been 
offered. Last year, in answer to a state- 
ment he made in that House, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty declared that 
there was not the smallest truth in the 
assertion that Mr. Austin was a relative 
of the Solicitor to the Admiralty. Now, 
if a Committee were granted on the 
subject, the correctness of the statement 
he made would not only be proved, but 
probably something might be found 
out about the Greenwich election. He 
moved for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of the House to consider the 
subject. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
seconded the Motion. As the hon. 
Baronet stated, Mr, Evelyn, the former 
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ground landlord, made the assertion in 
the public papers that Mr. Austin’s offer 
must have been very much under the 
yalue, because he was aware that a 
much larger sum had been offered. He 
had himself been informed by a profes- 
sional gentleman in the City that a client 
of his own was prepared to give a 
much larger sum—from £100,000 to 
£125,000—for the Dockyard, but that 
he felt it would not be accepted, for, 
if divided into lots, it would fetch a 
much larger sum. A valuation of the 
Dockyard was made in 1865, and since 
that time considerable sums of money 
had been expended upon it. A portion 
of the Dockyard was purchased of Mr. 
Evelyn in 1856, on condition that it 
should be devoted to none other than 
dockyard purposes, and was sold by 
Mr. Evelyn for about £33,000. Mr. 
Evelyn had since purchased about 15 
acres from the Government. To show 


the difference in valuation in reference 
to this land, Mr. Murrell, an official of 
the Government, valued this land at 
£46,000; another valuer valued it at 
£20,000 ; and the referee fixed the price 
at £27,900. But this did not fairly re- 


present the proportion of the value of 
the whole, because the land so pur- 
chased by Mr. Evelyn had no river 
frontage ; the piece, however, which had 
been sold to Mr. Austin had 1,000 feet 
of river frontage. It was contended 
that the sale to Mr. Austin must have 
been very much under the value because 
a larger sum had been offered, and it 
was alleged that if the Dockyard had 
been put up for auction it would have 
fetched a much larger sum. Mr. Mur- 
rell, who was consulted on a former 
occasion, was not asked, but Mr. Marsh, 
the agent of Mr. Austin, was engaged 
in arranging the bargain. He believed 
there were other names than the name 
of Mr. Austin connected with the trans- 
action, and that for some time it was 
proposed to turn the locality to ship- 
building purposes. It was only in de- 
spair of being able to pay over the 
amount to the Government that the 
Corporation was applied to with a view 
to a cattle market. This matter ought 
to be referred to a Committee in order 
that they might know in what position 
the sale to Mr. Austin really stood. The 
hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter) 
had stated that the Corporation had 
asked to have the title made out to them. 
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When Mr. Austin did not complete the 
purchase, why did not the Government 
recover possession of their ground, and 
effect a sale to the Corporation on terms 
clearly advantageous to the public? It 
was for the purpose of clearing up the 
whole transaction that he seconded the 
Motion of his hon. and gallant Friend. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the transfer of the Dockyard at Deptford to the 
Corporation of London should be postponed till 
the circumstances of the sale be considered by a 
Committee of this House,’—(Sir James Elphin- 
stoné,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. BAXTER said, that if the state- 
ments which had been made were true, 
he quite agreed that it would have been 
necessary that a Committee should be 
appointed to inquire into this question. 
He fully agreed that whenever imputa- 
tions were made against an individual 
in a case of this kind a Committee was a 
proper tribunal to consider them. This 
matter, which was discussed in July 
last year, had been again brought up, 
and he could only repeat the explana- 
tion he then made to the House. It 
was extremely unfair again to have im- 
putations cast upon Mr. Bristowe, the 
Solicitor to the Admiralty, a gentleman 
so highly respected, and formerly a Mem- 
ber of the House. As he told them last 
year, if anyone was to blame in the 
sale of Deptford Dockyard, it was not 
Mr. Bristowe, but himself. He acted 
on the best advice he could obtain, and 
if he had done wrong he was amenable 
to the censure of the House. He com- 
plained that, after the explanationsgiven, 
the hon. Baronet should have come down 
to repeat the accusation. Mr. Bristowe 
had nothing to do with the sale except, 
as Solicitor to the Admiralty, to carry it 
out. This had been called a mysterious 
bargain ; but there was no mystery about 
it whatever. When the present Govern- 
ment came into office they found it had 
been decided by a Committee unani- 
mously that Deptford Dockyard should 
be closed. That decision was accepted 
by both sides of the House—by several 
Executive Governments, and it became 
the duty of the present Administration 
to carry the decision of the Committee 
into effect. The first thing to be done 


was to take advice as to the mode and 
> 
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manner of selling the Dockyard. He 
consulted a number of professional and 
commercial gentlemen—he saw 12 or 15 
leading gentlemen connected with the 
City of London, who knew the value of 
property on the banks of the river, and 
their unanimous advice was on no ac- 
count to put up Deptford Dockyard to 
public auction, for they said in the pre- 
sent depressed state of trade on the 
river very likely there would be no 
offer at all, which circumstance would 
injure the eventual sale of the property. 
They advised that two or three gentle- 
men, acquainted with the value of such 
property, should carefully go over the 
Dockyard, and value it confidentially for 
the Admiralty. It was said there had 
been an offer of £200,000; but there 
was not a syllable of truth in that repre- 
sentation. It was pure invention from 
beginning to end. Steps were taken to 
let it be known all over the kingdom 
that Deptford Dockyard was for sale. 
It was announced in the Money Article 
of Zhe Times, and was mentioned in 
almost every newspaper, that the Go- 
vernment were most anxious to sell 
Deptford Dockyard, either in whole or in 
part. That announcement was copied into 
nearly every newspaper in the United 
Kingdom, but the only offers received 
were £45,000, £50,000, £55,000,£58,000, 
and £60,000. The valuation made by 
the Government official was £80,000. 
The offer accepted was £75,000 from 
Mr. Austin—that is, £71,500, and an 
obligation on the buyer to put up 
buildings for the Government to the 
extent of £3,500. The hon. Baronet 
(Sir James Elphinstone) said there was 
a valuation of the property at £134,000. 
Now, they got £75,000 from Mr. Austin 
and £30,000 from Mr. Evelyn—in all 
£105,000. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
observed that the £134,000 was only the 
value of the site, and did not include 
materials, stocks, and slips. 

Mr. BAXTER said, the property was 
much more valuable at the time of the 
valuation than it was at the time it was 
sold; that being the case, the Govern- 
ment made a good sale, and it was 
rather hard lines to ask for a Committee 
to inquire into a sale effected under these 
circumstances. Of course Mr. Austin 
did not get the benefit of the plant and 
stores in the Dockyard; a large portion 
was sold and realized a large sum for 


Mr. Baxter 
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the Exchequer, and ever since the Go- 
vernment came into office men had been 
employed in removing stores from Dept- 
ford and Woolwich, and in_ sending 
them to Portsmouth and elsewhere, 
Personally he did not know anything 
about Mr. Austin until the time arrived 
for handing over the property, and it 
was not until Mr. Marsh disclosed his 
principal that the name of Mr. Austin 
was mentioned at all. He was told that 
Mr. Austin was not at first over-satisfied 
with his bargain ; and at one time would 
have accepted a profit of £500 ; a Mem- 
ber of that House had told him (Mr. 
Baxter) so. It was not Mr. Austin’s fault 
that the money was not paid down; he 
was anxious to pay it at once; but when 
the sale had been effected it was found 
that there was a dispute between the 
Woods and Forests Department and the 
Admiralty ; it was doubtful which of the 
two could give Mr. Austin a title; the 
question had to be referred to the Law 
Officers of the Crown, and it involved an 
investigation which necessitated months 
of delay. If anything was wrong, it 
was that the Corporation should pay so 
much money for the property, and he 
would suggest the appointment of a 
Committee of the Corporation to investi- 
gate the matter. Everything had been 
done by the Admiralty in the most open 
manner. It was merely bound now to 
hand over the property; and the only 
question was, whether the title should 
be made out to Mr. Austin or to the Cor- 
poration. After that explanation, he 
hoped the House would not assent to the 
Motion for a Committee of Inquiry. 
‘Srr JOHN HAY did not think the 
statement of the hon. Gentleman satis- 
factory. He had no wish to cast im- 
putations on anyone. He (Sir John 
Hay) could not see the necessity of the 
Board of Admiralty forcing a sale of 
this Dockyard at a time when they ad- 
mitted that all such property was greatly 
depreciated. Surely the Admiralty were 
not so pressed as to be compelled to sell 
the property at a time when it was im- 
possible to obtain anything like its value. 
It could be of no consequence to the 
country to force a sale of this property. 
It was only of consequence to the Admi- 
ralty, who thus desired to make a falla- 
cious show of low Estimates. It was the 
conduct of a petty tradesman who, being 
on the verge of bankruptcy, desired to 
get rid of his stock at an alarming sacri- 
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fice. The Dockyard, too, was sold to a 
gentleman who had not paid the purchase 
money for it, amounting to £75,000, and 
Mr. Austin quietly hands it over to the 
Corporation of London for £95,000, 
being a profit of £20,000. And now we 
hear this further disclosure that the Ad- 
niralty, instead of handing the property 
over to Mr. Austin, were about to transfer 
it at once to the Corporation of London, 
who wished to establish a cattle market 
on it. The advantage of this arrangement 
was completely on the side of Mr. Austin, 
who pocketed £20,000 profit, which was 
thus lost to the public. Now, that was 
one of those questions which he con- 
sidered ought to be inquired into by a 
Committee of the House. He did not 
intend to attach suspicion to anyone 
connected with the transaction. At the 
same time it was notorious that in all 
parts of the country insinuations had 
been made of certain persons having 
been discreditably mixed up in it. 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 141; Noes 


64: Majority 77. 


PARLIAMENT—COMMITTEE ON 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE, 
OBSERVATION. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK rose 
to call attention to the postponement 
of the sittings of the Committee on 
Business of the House, and to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
the Committee was to sit on Tuesday 
next. The hon. Member said he was 
anxious to make a few observations on 
this subject, believing that it was one 
involving the rights and privileges of the 
Members generally. Well, the simple 
facts connected with his inquiry were 
these — The Committee in question sat 
for the last time on Tuesday, the 14th 
March; it was then adjourned until 
Tuesday, the 21st March ; but it having 
been subsequently found that that day 
was an inconvenient one for several of 
its Members, it was further postponed 
until Friday last, the 24th. That day 
having been also objected to as being 
inconvenient to the Members, it was 
agreed upon by the Committee itself to 
postpone its next deliberation to Friday 
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next, the 3lst instant. It appeared, 
however, that in the course of Friday 
evening last, the 24th, a circumstance 
took place which he believed was un- 
paralleled in the annals of Parliament. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer having, on the evening 
in question, had a private conversation 
with one or two Members behind the 
Speaker’s Chair, and communicated with 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) fixed 
the next meeting of the Committee on 
the Business of the House, not for Friday 
next, as it was previously arranged, but 
for to-morrow (Tuesday)—thus taking 
it on himself to change the day of such 
meeting. He (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck), 
happening to be in the House late on 
Friday evening, had received early inti- 
mation of this change, but he believed 
that most of the other Members of 
the Committee did not receive notice of 
it until last Saturday afternoon. Apart 
from these considerations he would urge 
two objections to this course of proceed- 
ing. Now, the Chairman, as he contended, 
had no right, power, or authority to 
fix a day of meeting in this way, and in 
this he was supported by a text writer, 
Sir Erskine May, who, in his Usages and 
Laws of Parliament, after stating that it 
was sometimes permitted, added that the 
practice being irregular “‘ could only be 
resorted to for the convenience of Mem- 
bers, and with their general concurrence.” 
Neither of these conditions had been 
complied with. But although a Member 
might postpone a day for which he had 
given Notice of Motion, he could not, 
according to the established practice, 
appoint it for a day earlier than that 
which he had already fixed. Now, to- 
morrow, would be inconvenient to other 
Members of the Committee; and as it 
was known that attacks were to be 
made on the rights and privileges of 
Members, it was of importance that the 
convenience of independent Members 
should be consulted. He would suggest 
a further consideration in respect to this 
matter. The Committee in question was 
one of 23 Members, who, from the na- 
ture of the inquiry entrusted to them, 
would probably have to frame new rules 
regarding the Business of the House. 
He must enter his emphatic protest 
against any Resolution which the Com- 
mittee might come to if they met to- 
morrow (Tuesday). And he begged, in 
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conclusion, to ask the Ohancellor of the 
Exchequer whether it was intended that 
the Committee should meet on that day? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER hoped the House would not be 
led astray by the eloquence of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite, for, if he was right 
in his argument, he had clearly demon- 
strated that the Committee never could 
meet again. According to the hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Committee not having met on 
the day it adjourned to, there was an end 
of it. It was matter of common sense that, 
whenever necessity arose, the Chairman 
of a Committee, having conferred with 
all the Members whose opinions he was 
able to learn, should have the power of 
doing what was for the general conveni- 
ence. It was at the request of Members 
of the Committee, and, certainly, as he 
understood, for the general convenience, 
that Tuesday had been appointed for the 
meeting of the Committee. He hoped 
his hon. Friend would not raise such 
dreadful legal difficulties as to prevent 
them from proceeding on that day. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
objected, not so much to the naming of 
a day by the Chairman, as to the altera- 


tion of the day after once it had been 
appointed, for the convenience of indi- 


vidual Members. Some discretionary 
power might well be vested in the Chair- 
man, but it ought to be a continuing 
power, not one that went backwards and 
forwards to suit the convenience of par- 
ticular Members. 

Sm GEORGE GREY denied that his 
right hon. Friend was in the least de- 
gree responsible for the meeting upon 
Tuesday. But itso happened that seve- 
ral Members of the Public Business 
Committee were also Members of the 
Westmeath Committee. And as there 
were witnesses connected with the ad- 
ministration of justice, whose detention 
in London while waiting to be examined 
before the Westmeath Committee might 
cause public inconvenience, it was sug- 
gested by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Dis- 
raeli)—in which suggestion he entirely 
concurred — that the Westmeath Com- 
mittee should, if possible, sit on the fol- 
lowing day and take the evidence of 
those witnesses. It was accordingly ar- 
ranged that the Chairman of the West- 
meath Committee should write to the 
Chairman of the Public Business Com- 
mittee to request that the meeting of that 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck 


{COMMONS} 
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Committee might be postponed. Subse- 
quently, in compliance with a desire 
strongly expressed that the Public Busi- 
ness Committee should, if possible, com- 
plete. its sittings before Easter, ani 
with that object should have two sittings 
instead of one during the week, the 
earlier meeting on Tuesday was arranged. 
But this also was upon public grounds, 
and not to suit the convenience of indi- 
vidual Members. 

Mr. BOWRING regretted that this 
subject had again been brought. under 
the notice of the House. He thought it 
might have been left to the good feeling 
of the Committee generally. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
the real question was, whether a meeting 
of the Committee, having been fixed for 
the 31st instant, an irregularity had not 
been committed by the Chairman and 
three or four Members of the Committee 
in arranging to antedate that meeting, 
and to hold it upon Tuesday. 

Mr. COLLINS thought a mistake had 
been made originally in not meeting 
upon the Tuesday and adjourning pro 
formd, or some other day. Full notice, 
however, had been given of the meeting 
to-morrow ; therefore, if by sitting on 
two days during the present week they 
should be able to come to a Resolution, 
and report before Easter, he hoped that 
Members would attend and make progess 
with the business. 

Srr JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
should attend to-morrow, but it would 
certainly be at considerable inconveni- 
ence. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I hardly think I 
can with propriety be called on to inter- 
vene in this matter. When a Committee 
is appointed it elects its own Chairman 
and appoints its days for sitting, and, as 
has been said very properly in the course 
of this discussion, i+ 1s often necessary, for 
the general convenience, that the Chair- 
man should take upon himself any alter- 
ation in the course of business which 
may become necessary. The only point 
which seems to be submitted for my con- 
sideration is, whether in a case where @ 
meeting of the Committee has been set- 
tled for a later day, as for Friday, the 
Committee can with propriety be sum- 
moned for an earlier day—that is to say, 
for Tuesday. It is a rule of this House 
that when Public Notice has once been 
given of a Motion, it being obviously 
impossible to communicate with every 
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one of the 650 Members, the day fixed 
cannot be altered—at least, it cannot be 
anticipated. But on this occasion the 
Chairman was acting, as I understand, 
to the best of his judgment for the con- 
yenience of the Committee, and in ac- 
cordance with the desire of such Mem- 
bers of the Committee as he had been 
able to communicate with. There had 
been, moreover, no fixed adjournment of 
the Committee. The Chairman had 
merely intimated to the Committee a 
proposal that they should meet upon 
Tuesday. In this there does not appear to 
me to have been anything contravening 
the rules of the House. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 
Suprty—considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


(1.) 61,000 Men and Boys, Sea and 
Coast Guard Services, including 14,000 
Royal Marines. 


Mr. GOSCHEN : I cannot enter upon 


the difficult task which I have to perform 
to-night without saying in the first in- 
stance how deeply I regret that my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers) is not himself moving 
these Estimates. Every Member of the 
House must regret his absence on account 
of illness, and that feeling of regret 
must be heightened by the fact that his 
illness is in great part due to the ex- 
ceedingly zealous and public-spirited 
manner in which my right hon. Friend 
discharged his duties. I feel confident 
that, although some of his proposals 
may for a moment have produced a little 
discontent, the permanent services which 
the right hon. Member for Pontefract 
has rendered in the administration of 
the Navy will prove of great value here- 
after, and render it much easier for his 
successors to deal with the questions 
connected with the administration of the 
Navy. Itis very difficult to make the 
Statement which falls to my lot to-night 
after the very short time which has 
been at my disposal for preparing my- 
self to do justice to the great interests 
at stake in this matter, and I can assure 
the House that I feel the difficulty in 
the strongest manner. I feel the diffi- 
culty the more because it cannot be de- 
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nied that the events of the past year 
have been extremely interesting as re- 
gards naval affairs. The events of the 
war, the loss of the Captain, and many 
other circumstances, have excited an in- 
terest and attention as regards naval 
matters which make it peculiarly incum- 
bent on those who are responsible for 
the efficiency of the Navy to be equal to 
their task. I feel confident, therefore, 
that the Committee will, under the cir- 
cumstances, be indulgent towards me 
this evening. I spoke just now of the 
events which have happened in the course 
of the year. One of those events has 
been already alluded to this evening— 
namely, the expedition of the French 
fleet. It cannot be denied that the fact 
of that fleet, gallant and efficient as it 
was believed to be, and as I believe it 
was, being unable to accomplish any- 
thing, seriously excited the attention of 
all persons who were seriously interested 
in naval affairs. Certain questions have 
been raised which must continue to ex- 
cite the careful attention of everyone 
interested in matters of this kind, and, 
as far as I am concerned, I can assure 
the House that the causes which led to 
the failure of the French Expedition 
shall be most carefully examined into, 
with a view of ascertaining whether any 
lessons can be learnt from that result in 
the administration of our own Navy. If 
there had been any naval action, we 
should doubtless have gained ample ex- 
perience with respect to the experiments 
which we and other countries are mak- 
ing. Other countries have constructed 
iron-clads ; and, while continual strictures 
are being made on our iron-clad vessels, 
it remains to be proved that the ships in 
the possession of other Powers are either 
safer or more powerful than our own. 

I will now approach the subject of the 
amount of money for which the Govern- 
ment ask, and the number of men whom 
we desire toemploy. The amount which 
we ask the Committee to allow us for 
the whole service of the year for the 
Navy is £9,756,000. That is an increase 
of £385,000 on the Estimates of last 


year, exclusive of the Vote of Credit 


granted in August. When I say the 
total amount is £9,756,000 I do not 
take into account a reduction which 
must be made from that figure, in con- 
sequence of the extra receipts, amount- 
ing to about £400,000. The expendi- 
ture on the Navy is so large that 
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the country may well expect to know, 
and to see clearly in every respect, how 
this vast sum is distributed, and espe- 
cially how much goes to what my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Pontefract 
used to call the personnel of the Navy, 
and how much to the matérie/. It is 
important to draw this distinction’ in 
order that the country may know how 
much money is really disposable for new 
ships, new armaments, new docks, and 
increase of stores, irrespective of the 
large sums which go into the pockets of 
our officers and seamen, because among 
all the many questions of doubt and 
controversy connected with the Navy 
Estimates, there are few persons who 
think that either our seamen or naval 
officers are overpaid. If, then, there is 
to be a reduction, it can hardly be made 
on Vote 1, for the wages of the men ; but 
it must be made in regard to the num- 
ber of the men employed. I do not think 
any reduction can be made in the pay of 
either seamen or officers. Therefore, it 
strikes me that the country will be in- 
terested to know how much of this total 
amount of £9,756,000 really goes into 
the pockets of the men. The amount is 
a large one. If you take not merely 
Vote 1, but also those Votes which deal 
with the half-pay and with the retire- 
ment of officers—for that must be con- 
sidered as part of the cost of the personnel 
of the Navy—together with the wages 
and the sums allowed to the Reserves, 
you get the sum of £5,518,000 as the 
total given, directly or indirectly, as I 
shall presently show, to the personnel. 
That amount, £5,518,000, includes the 
wages, the victuals, and the clothing. I 
will now show how [I arrive at the figures. 
Vote 1, exclusively for wages, gives 
£2,698,000. Then there is for the 
wages of Coastguard on shore and Re- 
serve, £130,000; half-pay Votes, ex- 
clusive of half-pay of civil officers, 
£1,460,000; therefore, the actual amount 
of pay, pensions, and retiring allow- 
ances, is £4,283,000. For clothing and 
victuals, £1,040,000 ; victualling estab- 
lishments, £70,000; medical establish- 
ments, £125,000. These sums give a 
total of £5,518,000. Taken as a whole, 
I submit that these figures represent the 
cost of the personnel of our Navy, ex- 
cluding entirely the administration, the 
pay of all the civil servants connected 
with the Admiralty and the expenses of 
the Admiralty itself. 


Mr. Goschen 


{COMMONS} 
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I will proceed to give the figures 
whichrepresent the shipping and matériel, 
First, there is Vote 6 for the Dockyards, 
£967,000, to which I must add about 
£200,000—a sum representing pensions 
and retiring allowances to officers and 
artificers connected with the dockyards, 
Then there is £751,000, for steam-en- 
gines, and ships building by contract, 
under Section 2o0f Vote 10; and £837,000 
for naval stores under Section 1 of the 
same Vote. Tothat I should also adda 
sum of £765,000 for the extension of the 
dockyards. The total, therefore, under 
this head is £3,520,000, as the cost of 
our shipbuilding and dockyards, includ- 
ing £765,000 for the extension of our 
dockyards, which latter sum, although a 
heavy liability, cannot be regarded as a 
permanent charge, although we shall 
still have heavy liabilities on that score. 
Under Vote 11, or the Works Vote, asit 
is usually called, there is naturally a 
large sum annually set aside for new 
works, buildings, machinery, and re- 
pairs, and I have stated that this year it 
amounts to £765,000. I now come to 
what may be called the miscellaneous 
charges of administration. For the Ad- 
miralty Office, £163,000 ; administrative 
expenses of the Coastguard, £48,000; 
scientific branch, £67,000; miscella- 
neous services, £144,000; the convey- 
ance of troops, £173,000; retiring pen- 
sions not hitherto included, £112,000. 
Therefore, in round numbers, we ask for 
£5,500,000 for officers and salaries, and 
£3,500,000 for shipbuilding and dock- 
yards ; while about £700,000 represents 
the miscellaneous expenditure of the 
Navy. I think it most important to sepa- 
rate these matters, sothat when the public 
see a sum of upwards of £9,000,000 they 
may know how much really represents 
the emoluments of the men, and how 
much the expenses of the construction 
of ships and administrative and miscel- 
laneous charges. 

Now, Sir, asI have already remarked, 
we ask for £9,756,000, which I regret to 
say is £385,000 in excess of the Vote of 
last year. What is the position of this 
sum as compared with the Estimates in 
previous years? The Navy Estimates 
were in 1866-7, £10,434,000 ; in 1867-8, 
£10,976,000; in 1868-9, £11,157,000; 
andin 1870-1, £9,370,000; when myright 
hon. Friend the Member for Pontefract 
was responsible for the Estimates. I 


quote these figures to show that, although 
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wo have the misfortune to be obliged to 
ask the House for more money than the 
Vote of last year, yet the Estimates are 
the lowest that have been presented since 
1866, excepting those of last year. It 
will, of course, be the duty of the Go- 
yernment to justify thoroughly this in- 
crease of the Estimates by putting the 
figures side by side with those of former 
years, in order that the Committee may 
appreciate the amount of the increase. 
There may be some who prefer high 
Estimates, and we are continually being 
told that we ought to spend more; but 
I think, notwithstanding all that has 
been said, that the Government is bound 
to show good cause why there should be 
any increase of the Estimates. It was 
said when my right hon. Friend came 
into office, ‘“‘It is easy to make low 
Estimates, but it is not so easy to keep 
to them.” Have the Estimates been 
accurately framed by my right hon. 
Friend ? In 1867-8, when the Estimates 
were £10,976,000, there was a deficiency 
of £336,000. In 1868-9, when my right 
hon. Friend came into office, and when, 
owing to the substitution of one Ministry 
for another in the course of the year, 
there was a divided responsibility, the 
Estimates were £11,157,000—there was 
notadeficiency but a surplusof £100,000, 
exclusive of the Abyssinian Expedition, 
the items of which I have not regarded 
in this comparison. In 1869-70, when 
the Estimates had been reduced by 
£1,200,000, there was a surplus of 
£200,000. That is the last year of which 
we have the complete accounts, but with 
regard to the year 1870-1, I think I may 
say there has been no miscalculation 
whatever at the Admiralty, and that the 
Expenditure has been lower than the 
Estimates. By “surplus” and ‘ defi- 
ciency”? I mean the difference between 
the Estimates and the Expenditure. 
Those figures will show whether the 
Estimates have been made aright; be- 
cause it is easy to ask only for a limited 
sum, and then to exceed it in our expen- 
diture. 

I have now made a comparison of the 
Estimates as regards money. As re- 
gards men—including boys and Marines 
—the figures are as follow :—In 1868-9, 
67,000 men were asked for; in 1869-70, 
the number 63,300; and in 1870-1 it 
was 61,000; and the number we ask for 
18 precisely the same this year. 
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mates of the present year it may be con- 
venient that I should briefly state the 
result—upon the Estimates of last year 
—of the Vote of Credit which was given 
in August last, when it will be remem- 
bered that in consequence of the out- 
break of hostilities the Government 
asked for a Vote of Credit of £2,000,000, 
of which the sum of £600,000 was asked 
for and used for the fleet. The employ- 
ment of a sum of money such as that 
affords a test of the condition of the Navy, 
for the uses to which the money was put 
will show whether there was any truth in 
the numerous allegations that our Navy 
was perfectly unprepared, and that there 
was no ship which was fit to be sent to 
sea. When a war arises every country 
in Europe puts its Army and Navy upon 
a war footing, and asks for more money, 
and, therefore, the fact of our asking 
for that sum is not in itself a proof of 
the want of preparation. I will state to 
the Committee what was done with that 
£600,000. There was spent for victuals 
and clothing, £39,000; wages of arti- 
ficers in dockyards, £98,000; naval ma- 
terials and stores, £150,000; steam en- 
gines and ships built under contract, 
£230,000; dockyard extension, £92,000 ; 
and for the conveyance of troops, £2,000. 
I will now show the Committee the 
bearing of these figures. Why did we 
require to spend £39,000 for victuals 
and clothing? Was it because our 
stores had been too much reduced? 
£39,000 is a very small sum to take for 
stores if we had been unprepared. Was 
that sum spent on some of the essentials 
of the Navy? Was it found that our 
dockyards were so devoid of materials 
that when war broke out we were obliged 
to hurry to buy them? We spent 
£29,700 to increase the stock of provi- 
sions at Malta, Gibraltar, and Bermuda, 
and £7,000 to increase our store of salt 
pork at home. It may, however, be said 
that Malta, Gibraltar, and Bermuda 
were insufficiently provided, and I dwell 
on this point because so much has been 
said with regard to stores that I feel 
this to be an important point as regards 
our naval administration. There are two 
courses which the Admiralty might pur- 
sue—to have either large stores or mode- 
rate ones; but in hot climates large 
stores are subject to continual deteriora- 
tion and waste. Are we to conceive that 
with our powerful Navy we should not, 
when war breaks out suddenly, be able 
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to send out stores to those places which 
require a larger stock of provisions? 
The amount—£39,000—is not large, and 
it appears to me to be far better to spend 
that sum of money when the need arises 
than to accumulate large stores of food 
in hot climates, because you can obtain 
such stores at a moment’s notice. It 
must not be assumed that we cannot lay 
our hands on these stores at any given 
moment, because if there is one circum- 
stance which more than another makes 
this country stronger than others it is 
the great resources that we have at our 
command for producing large quantities 
of stores at the shortest notice. That 
£7,000 worth of salt pork was provided 
because the autumn was the most con- 
venient time for obtaining it. There are 
proper times for laying in stores of 
all kinds, and it would be a wasteful 
policy not to observe common sense rules 
in that respect. The same remarks 
apply to clothing, and I think the general 
rule which ought to guide us in our ad- 
ministration is that we ought to provide 
large quantities of those articles which 
cannot be produced or manufactured at 
a short notice, and moderate, or small 
stores, of such things as can be readily 
obtained. I think the expenditure of 
£39,000 for stores does not prove that 
the Navy was unprepared. The next 
sum was £98,000 spent on the wages of 
artificers in dockyards, and I will take 
that in conjunction with the sum of 
£150,000 for naval stores, because those 
two sums represent the increased ship- 
building that was immediately resorted 
to. I may remark that nearly the whole 
of that £600,000 was employed to pro- 
duce more ships, and for hastening to- 
wards completion the dockyard at Chat- 
ham, as we considered at the time that 
both courses were necessary, and I think 
they were natural courses for any Go- 
vernment to take in a time of danger. 
The sum of £230,000 was provided to 
hurry on the engines of ships that were 
already contracted for; to provide engines 
for those new ships which were com- 
menced; and also for giving out several 
new contracts for ships. That brings 
me to a consideration of the class of 
ships that were put in hand. It was felt 
to be necessary to provide ships of small 
draught of water, and four ships such 
as are known as the Cyclops class were 
immediately put in hand. Another 
measure was taken which I am sure will 
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be peculiarly satisfactory to the hon. 
Member for Liverpool (Mr. Graves)— 
namely, six gunboats of the Staunch 
class were ordered, most of which, I am 
happy to say, are finished, and are at 
this moment ready for sea. 

With regard to this Vote of £2,000,000, 
I have only one thing further to say, and 
that is that £90,000 was taken for ‘“ ex- 
tension of dockyards,”’ especially at Chat- 
ham. The whole of that amount has not 
been utilized, but only one-half. I am 
happy to say that two large docks, and 
a very large basin, will, I believe, in a 
few months’ time be available at Chat- 
ham. The whole of these works have 
been conducted in a most economical 
manner, and are in a very forward 
state. And on that question of docks 
I wish to remark that those gentlemen 
who are continually croaking as to the 
state in which this country is, compared 
with others, do not appear to be aware of 
the enormous advantages we have in our 
large dockyards. It is difficult on these 
occasions to steer clear of two dangers— 
the being too reticent on the one hand, 
and the saying anything as to the pos- 
sible aggressive intention of any foreign 
Power on the other. But I may say 
this, that if I look to the Powers from 
whom aggression might possibly come, 
I do not see that their dockyards are 
in such a position that they would be 
able suddenly to produce fleets which 
would sweep down upon us, and render 
necessary the enormous extension of our 
naval power. Atthis moment one of our 
greatest naval competitors is, unfortu- 
nately—and I say that most sincerely—in 
such a position that, as regards our great 
fighting fleet, we, relatively speaking, can- 
not be said to have been stronger at any 
previous time. What is maritime power? 
We do not wish, I suppose, to have an 
ideal fleet; we do not wish to say what 
number of first-class ships we ought to 
have in the abstract. What we want to 
know is what our power ought to be in 
order to meet any combination of Powers 
against us which may be considered pos- 
sible or probable. Ido not think it is 
possible for us to go too far in insisting 
upon absolute security. I am quite con- 
fident that the commercial classes of this 
country would support the Government 
in any expenditure which they think 
really necessary to secure not only im- 
munity from attack, but that confidence 
which the country ought to possess. The 
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confidence of the country would be much 
greater if there were not hon. Members, 
writers in newspapers, and professional 
croakers, who are continually bringing 
out exaggerated statements as to defects 
in our ships which do not exist, and who 
are endeavouring to frighten the country 
by making out that the ships of all other 
nations are perfect, and that ours must 
necessarily be imperfect. Foreign Powers 
think otherwise, and they take exceed- 
ing care to secure all the designs we 
invent. 

And now I will ask the House to con- 
sider these Estimates which I am intro- 
ducing. There is a net increase of 
£385,000. There is an increase in the 
victualling and clothing of £70,000 ; for 
dockyards, wages to artificers, £90,000 ; 
for naval stores and other materials, 
£60,000; for steam engines and ships 
built by contract, £285,000; for works, 
£20,000; for pensions and allowances, 
£25,000; making a total of £550,000. 
On the other hand there are reductions 
in three Votes—in the transport of 
troops, £64,000; in the half-pay Vote, 
£78,000; and in various miscellaneous 
Votes, £29,000; making a total reduc- 
tion of £166,000. That amount of re- 
ductions being taken from £550,000, the 
amount of increase, leaves a balance of 
£384,000 against the present year. I 
wish, in the first instance, to deal with 
the question of the reductions in se- 
veral Votes. The most important, per- 
haps, is that in conveyance of troops— 
namely, £64,000. That item, I am 
happy to say, is one of those, which for 
some time past have been showing a de- 
crease. In 1867-8 this item for the con- 
veyance of troops was £406,000; in 
1868-9 it was £350,000; in 1869-70, 
£316,000; in 1870-1, £237,000; and in 
1871, £173,000. The Committee ob- 
serves that this Vote has gone down 
from £406,000 in five years to £173,000. 
I think that reduction of expenditure 
is the more gratifying as this item of 
charge represents sheer waste—I mean 
we get nothing for our money, and it 
does not increase our power. It is 
the mere shipping of troops to and 
fro. To what is this great decrease 
due? It is due partly, no doubt, to 
improved administration, and in the 
last year great good has resulted from 
an improvement introduced as regards 
the hiring of ships. The matter has 
been treated commercially. Brokers have 
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been employed to get the best ships at 
the cheapest price they can, and I am 
assured that the result has been a reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent in the expense of the 
ships, and a reduction also in the cost of 
coal. But the reduction on the Vote has 
been mainly due to a circumstance con- 
nected with policy. If you keep fewer 
troops in your Colonies, you will have 
fewer to move to and fro. The general 
policy pursued in this respect has light- 
ened the Navy Estimates by the sum of 
£250,000; and while some of the items in 
which our expenditure has been increased 
are mere temporary matters, this item of 
decrease is of a permanent character. 
Then there is a decrease on half-pay; 
but that is only apparent, arising from 
the fact that we took credit last year for 
£120,000 more than was spent in that 
item. That larger sum was taken to give 
the opportunity to officers of being paid 
monthly instead of quarterly; but few, 
if any, officers availed themselves of that 
opportunity. 

I come now to the least satisfactory 
point—namely, the question of increase. 
Before I proceed with the question of 
increase in the Votes, which increase is 
mainly in the Shipbuilding Vote, I wish 
to say a word on the Vote for Victualling 
and Clothing, in which there is an in- 
crease of £70,000. Last year was a 
singularly favoured year in this respect 
—that the stores were large enough to 
enable the Admiralty to take so much 
less money for victuals and clothes. This 
remark applies to clothes rather than 
provisions. There are articles of which 
you need not keep a large store. Dis- 
covery was made that some of the stores 
deteriorated by keeping, and, there- 
fore, it was determined to allow the 
amount of those stores to drop instead 
of replacing the outgoings by an equal 
amount of purchases. Last year, there- 
fore, was a very fortunate one as re- 
gards clothing, inasmuch as it was un- 
necessary to buy more, the existing stores 
having been utilized. Such a process, 
however, cannot go on for long, and 
this year we have returned nearer to 
our normal state, and we are obliged to 
ask for an increase in Vote 2, for the 
purpose of buying clothes, that increase, 
however, not rendering the Vote larger 
than it was in previous years, with the 
exception of last year. I was anxious 
to ascertain what was the compara- 
tive cost under this head in previous 
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years as compared with what it will be 
in the present year. If the amount 
of the Vote be divided by the num- 
ber of seamen, it will be found that 
the cost per head for expenditure in- 
curred under this head was, in 1868-9, 
£19 18s.; in 1869-70 £18 10s., and 
that it will be only £17 in the pre- 
sent financial year. The calculation by 
which these figures have been arrived at 
is an exceedingly rough one; but the 
results obtained by it are sufficiently 
accurate to serve us as a guide in com- 
paring the amount of the present Vote 
with that of those of former years. 

I need not detain the Committee with 
reference to any increase in the smaller 
figures, such as that in the sum asked for 
the extension of dockyards, and £20,000 
for further machinery in those yards, and, 
therefore, I will proceed at once to the 
great elements in the Navy Estimates— 
namely, the cost of the men, the classes 
of the men, and the classes of the ships. 
We have to deal with four great sub- 
jects—namely, men, ships, guns, and 
dockyards. In reference to the number 
of men, I may state, in the first place, 
that we have asked for the same num- 
ber of men for the present year as were 
taken last year, and the question arises 
upon-this point whether it was our duty 
to ask for more than we have done. In 
discussing this question, we must not 
forget that, although our vessels are 
infinitely larger and more powerful, yet 
they require considerably less comple- 
ments of men to work them than the old 
style of ships. Every one of these new 
turret-ships have a very small crew 
compared with their enormous fighting 
power. I should be the last to suggest 
that we should take a single man less 
that was necessary for the proper defence 
of this country, or for the adequate 
manning of the ships; but I can prove 
that, even as compared with that of 
former years, the number is satisfactory. 
Looking at the composition of the 61,000 
men we now ask for, it will be seen that 
a very large number of them are not 
blue-jackets, who, indeed, only number 
18,000 or 19,000 of the whole. The 
total number of men asked for is com- 
posed of the following classes :—Officers, 
5,314 ; blue-jackets, 18,900; artificers, 
2,600 ; stokers, 3,800; non-seamen class 
and servants, 3,600; and Kroomen, 286 
—making a total of 34,500 men who 
may be said to belong to the fleet 
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proper. Then there are 4,300 Coast. 
guards ashore, 4,000 boys for servicg, 
3,000 boys in training, and 1,200 men 
in Indian troop-ships. Lastly, there 
are 14,000 Marines—making a grand 
total of 61,000 men and boys. But then 
we have to ask ourselves this question— 
if the Government thinks that the coun- 
try requires this number of men, can it 
get them; and, if so, how can it get 
them? The number at present borne 
on the books is 60,573, and I regret to 
say that the difference between the num- 
ber of the force voted, and the number 
borne on the books is not inconsiderable, 
there being a deficiency of 500 blue- 
jackets. I admit that that is a deplorable 
circumstance, and the more so when it 
is known that that deficiency is due, in 
part, to the loss of the Captain. There 
were, I deeply regret to say, more than 
300 blue-jackets lost in that vessel. The 
men so lost have not hitherto been re- 
placed. It is certainly a curious fact, 
the cause of which I do not wish to dis- 
cuss at the present moment, that it is diffi- 
cult in times of peace to induce a large 
numberof blue-jackets to enter the service 
from the shore. I will frankly state to the 
Committee that since September last it 
has been wished to secure an additional 
400 or 500 blue-jackets for the Navy, 
but that we have only succeeded in ob- 
taining 50 out of that number from the 
shore. That isavery serious fact. We 
are to a certain extent, however, inde- 
pendent of the usual sources for obtain- 
ing blue-jackets from which the mercan- 
tile marine obtains its seamen. That is 
due to the circumstance that we recruit 
the Navy on a system which, I am in- 
formed, is a very successful one—namely, 
that of training our own blue-jackets in 
the schools. The Committee will no- 
tice that we ask in this Vote for 7,000 
boys. These represent our future blue- 
jackets; and the real problem that the 
Admiralty and the Government have 
to solve is whether that number of boys 
is sufficient to supply the wear and tear, 
and the loss from desertions and dis- 
charge of our blue-jackets, or whether 
they should ask for an additional 500 
boys in order to keep up the proper 
supply. What the Government propose 
to do, therefore, is not to attempt, at 
present, to obtain the number of blue- 
jackets in which the Navy is deficient 
from the shore, but to increase the num- 
ber of boys in training. It is, doubt- 
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less, a somewhat costly thing to train a 
large number of boys, more than half of 
whom are of no present use, but I am as- 
sured by those who are competent judges 
that the seamen from this source are very 
superior to those whom we could obtain 
elsewhere. I may also add that the 
seamen so obtained are, asa rule, highly 
educated. They not only read and 
write, but they receive much excellent 
training, which fits them to become sea- 
men-gunners, which is a most important 
matter. The possession of this large 
nucleus of trained men and seamen-gun- 
ners is a matter to which the country 
may justly attach the greatest impor- 
tance. 

The next questions to which I wish to 
call the attention of the Committee in 
connection with this point are—where 
are the men? are they at home, and can 
we lay our hands easily upon them ? and 
what is our present force as compared 
with the force we used to maintain, for 
the defence of our coasts and our posi- 
tion at home? On all these points I 
may say our position is satisfactory. 
The Committee may recollect that we 
had 67,000 men some years ago, and 
that therefore we are now asking for 
6,000 less than we then had, but have 
we that number less for the protection 
of our coasts? The Committee will not 
forget the interesting statement made by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) as to the 
reduction effected in our ordinary squad- 
rons, and the substitution for them of 
flying squadrons—a change that, in the 
opinion of officers whose opinions are 
entitled to the greatest weight, has been 
followed by the most excellent results. 
This reduction has been rendered possible 
not only by the fact that our ships are so 
much more powerful, but by the policy 
which the Government initiated two years 
ago of reducing our foreign squadrons. 
I may state that, having been in some 
of the Transatlantic Republics myself, I 
found that the occasional visits of single 
men-of-war belonging to America were 
much more feared than was the continual 
presence of powerful squadrons belong- 
ing to other nations. Those Republics 
looked not to the force of the squadrons, 
but to the despatches which the Admiral 
had in his pocket. If they thought the 
commander of a single man-of-war was 
not likely to be very scrupulous in carry- 
ing his point, he was dreaded far more 
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than the Admirals of squadrons, whose 
instructions were known to be of a 
pacific character. I do not think that 
the fact of our having fewer men in those 
distant regions can be cited as a proof of 
the diminution of our power, considering 
the increased strength of our men-of- 
war sea-going ships, and considering 
also the mode in which the men with- 
drawn from distant stations can be 
utilized at home. I would state for the 
information of the Committee the fol- 
lowing facts:—There are now, or there 
were on the 1st of March, in our ships on 
foreign stations, 14,840 men and boys. 
On the 1st of December, 1868, before this 
policy had been inaugurated, the num- 
ber was 19,153. Therefore there has 
been a diminution in our foreign squad- 
rons of upwards of 4,000. But if1 take 
the detached squadrons, the Channel 
squadron, the home ports, particular 
service, survey ships, and ships ordered 
home, the number is now 16,596, as 
against 17,898 in 1868, showing a dimi- 
nution of 1,000. It will be apparent, 
therefore, to the Committee that this 
diminution in our number of men is ac- 
counted for by the reduction of our 
squadrons abroad, but that we are as 
powerful at home as we ever were. 
And let me say one thing about the cha- 
racter of the men who are at our dis- 
posal. Nearly the whole of our blue- 
jackets—in fact, 17,500 men out of the 
18,000—are continuous service men; 
and we cannot lose them except by 
casualties or desertion. The terms on 
which we have engaged them, they hay- 
ing entered as boys and being bound to 
render continuous service, obviate the 
danger that would otherwise exist of our 
losing the blue-jackets we have. The 
Committee, therefore, need be under no 
apprehension lest, through any sudden 
cause, we should be deprived of any 
number of these men. Another circum- 
stance worthy of notice is that of the 
entire 18,000 blue-jackets no fewer than 
8,000 are seamen-gunners or men trained 
at the guns. I think that is a most 
satisfactory state of things. It takes a 
great deal more time to produce a sea- 
man-gunner than any other class of 
seaman; and itis exceedingly difficult, 
as I am told, for foreign countries to 
compete with us in that respect. 

Such, then, is our condition in respect 
to men; slightly unsatisfactory as re- 
gards the number of our blue-jackets, 
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very satisfactory as regards the quality 
of the men whom we have got, and the 
service we may expect from them ; and 
satisfactory also, I hope, in the circum- 
stance that they are stationed at places 
where we can readily command their 
services when they are required. The 
Reserves in the home ports, I believe, 
were never stronger than they are at 
this moment. And this leads me to 
the general subject of our Reserve and 
auxiliary naval forces, a matter which 
naturally excites considerable atten- 
tion. Of the Coastguard on shore we 
have 4,300 men; then there are the 
Royal Naval Volunteers—a small force 
of 2,000, to which it is unnecessary to 
allude ; then there is the Royal Naval 
Reserve, amounting to 14,000 men; 
and there are also the Seamen and 
Marine Pensioners to whom my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Pontefract 
alluded in his speech last year. As re- 


gards the Coastguard, I may mention 
that more stringent regulations have 
been made than were ever before adopted 
in reference tothatforce. They areentered 
now straight from the Navy, and every 
effort is made to eliminate from the Coast- 
guard every element that is not purely 


naval. The men come, as I have said, 
straight from the Navy; and if there 
has been a break beyond a certain time 
in their sea service they are not allowed 
to go into the Coastguard at all, the ob- 
ject being to secure that every Coast- 
guardsman shall really be a seaman 
available at once for the Reserve in 
case of emergency. The Committee may 
remember that my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Pontefract introduced 
the system—and a most excellent sys- 
tem, as it appears to me—of sending the 
Coastguard to sea in alternate years, in 
order to accustom them to the service. 
I am informed that heretofore in the 
Coastguard there had been a large num- 
ber of civilians, but that civilian element 
has also been gradually withdrawn ; and 
not only are the Coastguard seamen, 
but I believe the preference is given 
to seamen-gunners and trained men. 
Of this Coastguard force 75 per cent 
are either seamen-gunners or trained 
men. Thus we have a nucleus of artil- 
lery which appears to me to be exceed- 
ingly valuable. As regards the second 
force—namely, the Royal Naval Reserve 
—if its numbers are not satisfactory, it 
must be remembered that the policy has 
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been adopted of endeavouring to secure 
a force possessing the highest efficiency 
rather than a large body of men who 
would be of little use when their services 
were called for. I will read to the 
Committee one or two of the changes 
which have been made in the constitu. 
tion of this force upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee of 1870. Previous 
to 1870, men were examined and passed 
by any officer in the Coastguard, and by 
a chief boatman in charge. Now they 
have to be examined by a commander 
and surgeon on board one of the First 
Reserve ships. Again, candidates used 
to be eligible who had served five years 
at sea within the previous 10 years, 
Now they must have served at sea within 
the last six months; and if they perma- 
nently quit the sea service they become 
ineligible for the Reserve. Again, a 
large number of men—upwards of 4,000 
—were formerly drilled at the shore 
batteries, where they could not be effici- 
ently trained. Now, some of these bat- 
teries have been closed, and the men 
are sent to the First Reserve ships, and 
drill ships for practice, their travelling 
expenses being paid. It is obvious that 
these regulations may diminish the 
number of men by excluding many pos- 
sible candidates; but, surely, to have 
men in your ships on whose efficiency 
you can thoroughly rely, is much better 
than having on paper a greater force 
on which you cannot depend in time of 
need. Then, one word as respects a new 
force to which my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Pontefract referred in his 
speech last year—the Seamen and Ma- 
rine Pensioners. These men are liable 
to be called out in case of war in the 
same way as the Army Pensioners; but 
it would be of comparatively little use 
calling them out if they had become en- 
tirely unaccustomed to the sea. It has, 
therefore, been thought advisable to 
offer them a small pecuniary inducement 
to come to drill for a certain time every 
year. An inspection has also been made 
of the whole of the Pensioners to ascer- 
tain what number of them were fit for 
sea service, and it was found that 6,000 
Seamen and Marine Pensioners were in 
that condition. The regulations have 
been only very lately issued, in conse- 
quence of its having been a question 
whether the Marines should become 
Army Pensioners or form a Reserve for 
the fleet. I ought, perhaps, to allude 
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to the second class of Naval Reserve, 
which was mentioned last year by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Pon- 
tefract. The proposal that the men of 
that force should go to sea instead of 
being trained in the usual drill ships 
has proved to be unpopular, and the 
numbers who have entered are insignifi- 
cant. It has been suggested that the 
matter should be re-considered as to 
whether those who enter the First Re- 
serve ought not previously to pass 
through the Second Naval Reserve. 

I now pass from the question of the 
men and Reserves, and come to a subject 
which is possibly more interesting— 
namely, the «hips. And in the first 
place, I wish to state to the Committee 
what was done under that head last 
year. The Committee will remember 
that we are asking for an excess upon 
shipbuilding—namely, £90,000 on Vote 
6; £60,000 on Vote 10, Section 1; and 
£285,000 on Vote 10, Section 2 ; making 
a total increase of £435,000. I must 
state that the ships which have been 
finished in the course of the year 1870-1 
are the iron-clads Vanguard, Iron Duke, 
the Sultan, and the Glatton. Then the 


Swiftsure and the Triumph, also iron- 


clads, were nearly completed. The 
Glatton is a turret-ship. In the class 
of “rams” the Hotspur is nearly com- 
plete for sea. Of corvettes the Druid, and 
of sloops the Zenedos are nearly ready 
for sea ; while of gunboats the Plucky and 
four others of the same class (Snakes) are 
practically completed. Of despatch-ves- 
sels we have the Lively and the Vigilant 
nearly completed. The addition to the 
Navy accomplished in 1870-1, therefore, 
was one ram, the Hotspur ; five powerful 
iron-clads besides the Glatton; one cor- 
vette, one sloop, seven gunboats, and two 
despatch-vessels ; and progress was made 
in 1870-1 with one ram, the Rupert ; 
two large turret-ships, the Devastation 
and the ZThunderer ; four smaller moni- 
tors, the Cyclops and three sister ships ; 
two frigates, the Raleigh and the Blonde ; 
one corvette, the Thetis ; one large gun- 
vessel, the Woodlark ; six gunboats of 
245 tons; one large gunboat of 295 tons, 
the Coquette. I submit that this is not 
at all a bad programme, and that we 
shall be at the end of the year infinitely 
more powerful than we were at the be- 
ginning ; but the House may ask how 
it is, if so much progress has been made 
in shipbuilding, that we ask for an in- 
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creased grant of £425,000. The increase 
of last year was partly due to the fact 
that the gunboats and monitors were 
ordered under the Vote of Credit, and 
the circumstances of the war have im- 
pressed the public and the Government 
with the fact that it is advisable to build 
vessels for coast defence and coast attack 
rather than push on so much with the 
large iron-clad fighting ships, so that we 
may have a fleet capable of offensive 
operations in shallow water, as well as of 
protecting our merchantmen on any part 
of the ocean. The possibility of Russia 
coming down the Baltic to attack us has 
been suggested to-night; but although 
I do not believe any of the Russian fleet 
could pass our iron-clads, I agree that 
every precaution should be taken to meet 
every contingency that may arise, and 
that we should not only be able to put 
a strong fighting force in the Baltic Sea 
and the Channel, but be ready to meet 
other combinations which recent events 
may have made possible. For the defence 
of our own coasts, therefore, and the 
attack of the enemy’s, the Admiralty 
have contracted for the construction of 
four new turret-ships of the Monitor 
class, designed as sea-going ships. The 
hon. and gallant Admiral, in the course 
of his remarks, alluded to a Report made 
on the Cyclops, and the other three ships 
of that class. [Sir Jonn Hay: I alluded 
to a rumour, not a Report.] A Report 
is sometimes called a rumour; but some 
of the information which the hon. and 
gallant Admiral has obtained — espe- 
cially in reference to a particular wave 
—so closely resembles the actual Report, 
which was placed on my Table only two 
or three days ago, even as regards the 
words used, that I presume the rumour 
must be traceable almost to the fountain 
head. I have stated what was done last 
year, and I now come to the programme 
for this year. We purpose building a 
total of 22,210 tons, of which 15,512 tons 
will be built in our own dockyards, and 
6,698 by contract. 4,747 tons will con- 
sist of large iron-clads now in hand; 
but we do not intend to lay down any 
new broadside iron-clads this year ; 3,907 
tons will consist of unarmoured frigates; 
2,846 of unarmoured corvettes and sloops; 
and 4,012 of gun-vessels and gunboats 
and miscellaneous vessels. The iron- 
clads now in hand are the Thunderer, 
the Devastation, the Fury, and the Ru- 
pert. The Devastation is to be completely 
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finished, the Zhunderer to be nearly 
finished, the Fury, as the gallant Ad- 
miral was perfectly well-informed, is to 
to suspended for the present, and until 
reported on; the Rupert is to be finished. 
This makes up the total 4,747 tons. The 
unarmoured frigates now in hand are 
the Blonde and the Raleigh. Of the 
Blonde 1,750 tons are to be built, com- 
pleting her to about one-half; and of 
the Raleigh 2,150 tons, leaving 650 tons. 
We do not intend to lay down any new 
frigates in this year. Of the unarmoured 
corvettes and sloops we purpose building 
496 tons of the Thetis, which will com- 
plete her, and to build three new vessels 
of the Blanche class, about two-thirds of 
each, making 2,350 tons, and a total of 
2,846 tons for this class. Of gun-vessels 
and gunboats, we purpose building 463 
tons each of four new Kestrels, also called 
Boxers, composite twin-screw gun-vessels, 
making 1,852 tons. Of the Coquette class, 
the Coquette itself to be completed 54 tons, 
and six new Coquettes to be built and 
completed 295 tons each, making 1,844 
tons. The total gunboats and gun- 
vessels is 3,696 tons, and of the mis- 
cellaneous 316, making 4,012 tons. The 
total tonnage proposed to be built 
under contract is 6,698 tons, and com- 
prises the completion of the TZriumph 
and the Swiftsure, which are nearly 
ready, the Cyclops and sister ships to 
be completed to about $, making 5,002 
tons; + each of two iron corvettes 
of the Blanche type, making 532 tons ; 
two gun-vessels of the Kestrel type to 
be advanced to about %; and two 
Snakes, to be completed to about 3, 
making a total of 1,164 tons. We have 
therefore projected of quite new ships, 
unarmoured, six Coquettes, 1,800 tons ; 
three composite gunboats (Kestrels), 
1,395 tons; and parts of three Blanches, 
750 tons each, making a total of 5,452 
tons. It is our desire to make all the 
progress in our power with the three 
classes of gunboats which are considered 
specially useful. Therefore our prac- 
tice is practically in accord with that of 
the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
Graves), except that we do not think it 
necessary to order 50 gunboats at a 
time. The Committee will remember 
that these gunboats can be produced 
much quicker than the large ships, 
which take one, one and a-half, or even 
two years to build. If any of those 
Powers of whom we appear now more 
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especially to be afraid were to design 
attacking us, they could not obtain thege 
gunboats quicker than we could pro- 
duce them, for our docks are larger, and 
we have coal and iron, and everything 
necessary to produce these ships. Cer- 
tainly unexpected events do occur, but I 
do not think it possible that any com- 
bination of Powers could venture to at- 
tack us without our receiving warni 
of their intention. Now, the Committee 
must remember that we practically re- 
quire three classes of ships. We require 
the large fighting ships to maintain our 
supremacy at sea. In these, I believe, 
we are exceedingly strong. One or two 
rams, with all the known improvements 
in shipping, will add considerably to our 
power in that respect, but it does not ap- 
pear necessary to go further in that di- 
rection at present. We should con- 
centrate our efforts upon the rapid cor- 
vettes, and upon those gunboats to which 
I have so often alluded, and in so doing 
we should, I believe, be best consulting 
the interests of the country. 

Now, let me allude for one moment to 
the Committee which has been men- 
tioned by the hon. and gallant Admiral 
opposite (Sir John Hay.) After the de- 
plorable loss of the Captain, and looking 
at the experiments which were being 
made in shipping, my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Pontefract thought it 
desirable that, besides his own profes- 
sional advisers, eminent as they were, 
and who had already, from time to 
time, given their opinion on the experi- 
ments in question, to intrust the task of 
considering the scientific questions and 
problems which had arisen, and the con- 
nection between them and shipbuilding, 
to a Committee composed partly of naval 
men and partly of men. eminent in 
science. Lord Dufferin is the Chairman 
of that Committee, and the naval ele- 
ment is represented by Admirals George 
Elliot, Ryder, Hornby, and Houston 
Stewart, Captain Goodenough, and Lieu- 
tenant -Colonel Pasley. The scientific 
element is represented by Sir William 
Thomson, Professor Rankin, Mr. Lloyd, 
formerly Chief Engineer to the Admi- 
ralty ; Mr. Bidder, Mr. Rendell, and Mr. 
Froude, Civil Engineers; Dr. Woolley, 
and Mr. Denny. The Committee will per- 
ceive from these names that every effort 
was made to secure the services of men 
eminently qualified for dealing both with 
scientific and practical problems, Cer- 
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tain special designs were referred to this 
Committee, and upon some of these 
they have already reported. Now, I 
confess it struck me as questionable how 
far it would be wise to publish the ma- 
terials collected by this Committee. I 
thought it a matter of some importance ; 
and, viewing the publicity which every- 
thing obtains in this country, I thought 
it a matter that required consideration. 
However, I unfortunately feel no longer 
able to delay a decision upon the sub- 
ject; and as the hon. and gallant Ad- 
miral opposite has alluded to a rumour 
which tends to the prejudice of the 
ships now building, I must quote some 
passages from the Report and lay it 
upon the Table. Now, the Committee 
state that— 

“They are of opinion that, whether completed 
as originally designed, or with the superstructure 
subsequently suggested by the Constructors’ De- 
partment, the Devastation will prove a formidable 
and efficient warship, a safe and stable vessel, and 
a valuable addition to Her Majesty’s Navy.” 
Again, they say— 


“ The question of her stability, even under con- 
ditions of wind and sea far more unfavourable than 
any she is likely to encounter, has been carefnlly 
examined by the scientific members of the Com- 
mittee.” 


Then the Committee proceed ‘to suggest 
several alterations in detail, and the 
sub-Committee add— 

“The sub-committee conclude that ships of the 
Devastation class have stability amply sufficient 
to make them safe against the rolling or heaving 
action of the waves.” 


Sm JOHN HAY observed that his 
remark in the earlier portion of the 
evening had reference to the Cyclops, 
and not to the Devastation class. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: With reference to 
the Cyclops class, the sub-Committee re- 
ported— 


“The general principles of the stability of this 
class of unmasted ships of low-freeboard are the 
same as the Devastation class.” 


I submit, therefore, that the Report, and 
the scientific data on which it is based, 
are eminently satisfactory with regard 
to these vessels. The Cyclops and her 
sister ships have been built specially with 
a view of being used near home and in 
the Channel for fighting purposes, and 
not as cruisers. But the statements made 
by this Committee amply justify the 
construction of these ships, and, in fact, 
compliment the design. I trust that 
good may come out of these controver- 
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sies, and that the scientific opinions 
elicited may be made available in guiding 
us for the future. It seems to me, as 
one understanding, I confess, very little 
of these matters, that it may be found 
an impossible problem to combine first- 
rate fighting with first-rate sea-going 
qualities, and that it may be necessary 
for us to have ships constructed, some 
for one purpose and some for another. 
But the question of stability is one of 
such enormous importance that I am glad 
the right hon. Member for Pontefract 
has brought together a Committee to 
elicit opinions on this subject. If the 
Committee were to find that our ships 
were unsafe, and to decide against any 
of these designs, I am quite sure the 
House of Commons would deem it right 
that all the money should be considered 
as wasted rather than we should use 
ships which were likely to endanger the 
lives of our sailors. If that were to be 
the result, we should consider it our duty 
at once to eject the design without regard 
to the money which it cost, and to set 
about building a better class of ships. 
But the Committee will not fail to notice 
how, what is regarded as the best ship 
which can be built at one period, is before 
long condemned as inferior to some 
other of more modern design. "We must 
look, therefore, not only to the present 
but to the future in determining how we 
can best arrange the various classes of 
our ships. We consider it our duty to 
make progress with some of our great 
fighting ships, to increase the number of 
our cruisers, and especially to make pro- 
gress with our gunboats. 

I have dealt with the questions of men 
and ships, and I come now to the third 
point—that of guns. The guns do not 
appear upon these Estimates, it is true ; 
but it will be interesting to the Com- 
mittee to know how far we are prepared 
with guns for the ships which we are 
building. I am able to submit to the 
Committee a statement to show exactly 
how we stand upon the subject of guns, 
and it is advisable to say something 
upon this, as I have seen it stated in 
newspapers that we are very ill provided 
with guns for our big ships. The total 
number of guns available for the naval 
service is 1,901; the total number re- 
quisite to complete the armament of 
every ship built or building, which is 
retained for sea service, is 1,876; we 
have, therefore, an excess upon the total 
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number of guns. But it may be said, 
perhaps, that the excess is in guns of an 
inferior class; it will, therefore, be ne- 
cessary to examine the list a little more 
in detail. The vessels of the Devastation 
and Zhunderer class will carry 35-ton 
guns, which are believed to be more 
powerful than those at the disposal of 
any foreign Power; 12 of these guns in 
all will be required, and provision having 
been made for them in the Army Esti- 
mates, they will be ready in the course 
of the year. Of the 25-ton guns 7 only 
are wanted, and 9 are already in store. 
Of the 18-ton guns 44 are wanted, and 
32 are already in store; these will be 
required for gunboats of the Snake class, 
which vessels will require 1 each. There 
are 140 of the 12-ton guns wanted, and 
150 are now in store; 115 9-ton guns 
are wanted, and we have 131. Then of 
the 64-ton guns we require 529, and 
have 566; and of 64-pounders we need 
1,005, and 1,000 are actually in store. 
Thus, with the exception of the very 
heaviest guns, we have a supply ample 
for arming the whole of our vessels with 
the best weapons of the day. But, of 
course, it would not be considered wise 


or prudent to depend on the actual num- 
bers of guns; a reserve must be pro- 
vided to meet casualties, and in the 
Army Estimates sufficient money is taken 
to provide these additional guns, amount- 
ing to about one-eighth of the original 


number. In that case 213 guns would 
still be necessary to be provided, and the 
whole of these additional guns will be 
provided before the end of the year. 
The House of Commons, therefore, and 
the country may rest assured that we are, 
in this respect, in a satisfactory position. 
For the purposes of docks, a slight in- 
crease of money is taken ; but it is satis- 
factory to be able to state that great 
progress has been made at Chatham; 
the major portion of the works have now 
been completed, and the country will 
before long be in possession at this point 
of two first-class docks of 20 acres each, 
and before the end of the year of a 
noble basin of water, leaving only one 
to be added; the whole of which will 
be constructed by convict labour. The 
amount of the Vote for the extension of 
dockyards will, in consequence, be re- 
duced in future years; but this year the 
diminution in the Vote as regards 
Chatham has been compensated by in- 
creased expenditure elsewhere. 
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I have now come to the end of the 
long story with which it has been neces- 
sary for me to trouble the Committee, 
and I cannot adequately express the 
strong sense which I entertain of the 
responsibilities attaching to the great 
questions with which, at a moment’s no- 
tice, I have been called on to deal. But 
I can assure the Committee that I have 
approached the consideration of these 
questions with an unbiassed mind, and 
that if the Committee should manifest a 
decided opinion that any one design is 
preferable to another, or that any change 
in the policy of the Government upon 
these matters is desirable, such opinions 
will be received by the Government with 
great deference, and with every desire 
to weigh them in the most favourable 
spirit. I cannot conclude without ex- 
pressing my hope that there may be as 
little party difference or professional dif- 
ference in these matters as possible ; for 
while we desire to be strong in men, in 
ships, in guns, and in docks, we must 
look also to be strong in the professional 
feeling of the Navy. And it would be 
a source of great regret if there should 
be anything like a conflict of opinion 
between the Navy and this House. 
Every member of the Navy, be he officer 
or seaman, ought to be aware, and must 
be aware, that the disposition of this 
House is to be generous in its treatment 
towards them. If the House at times 
is economically disposed, it is never as 
regards the men, but as regards the ad- 
ministrative expenditure and the outlay 
on the building of ships; it is when the 
House fears that there is an expenditure 
of money without adequate results. It 
is essential to our security and our 
strength that there should be that sym- 
pathy of feeling between tke naval pro- 
fession and this House which I, for one, 
desire to see established and maintained. 
I believe that we are really strong, and 
that many of those persons who are con- 
tinually saying that they apprehend dan- 
ger, are exaggerating even in their own 
eyes, and that they do so rather to 
strengthen their demand for improve- 
ment than because they believe that 
there is really any cause for panic. If 
there were any cause for panic, I repeat 
the observation which I made at the 
beginning of my remarks, that the se- 
curity of the country is the paramount 
consideration, before which all others 
must yield. But I believe we are at 
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this moment strong enough to maintain 
our own, to protect our coasts, and to 
keep our shores inviolable. I beg, 
Sir, to move that a sum not exceeding 
£2,693,336 be granted to Her Majesty 
to defray the charges for seamen and 
marines. 

Sm JOHN HAY: Mr. Dodson—I re- 
gret extremely that the absence of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Tyrone 
(Mr. Corry), who is suffering from a 
severe cold, and of the noble Lord the 
Member for Chichester (Lord Henry 
Lennox), who is suffering from a similar 
calamity, has rendered it necessary for 
me to address the Committee on this 
occasion. It is advantageous on all 
occasions that the Committee should re- 
ceive at the hands of those who have 
had any experience of the business of 
the Department some comments on the 
subject; and as I had the honour of 
being a Member of the Board of Ad- 
miralty, from 1866 to 1868, I trust the 
Committee will afford me their kind in- 
dulgence whilst I address a few remarks 
to them on the subject of the Navy Esti- 
mates which have just been explained 
to the Committee. I would desire to 
compliment the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Admiralty upon 
the statement which he has made to the 
Committee, and I can assure him that, in 
my opinion, the Navy has lost nothing by 
the recentchange in the person atits head. 
I wish to approach this subject, as the 
right hon. Gentleman has suggested at 
the conclusion of his speech, with a de- 
sire not to allow the Navy to degenerate 
into an affair of party. I desire to 
criticize the statement which he has 
made, and the Estimates which he has 
submitted, without reference to anything 
but their bearing on the national strength 
and the national honour. There are 
three or four points which have been in- 
cidentally alluded to with reference to 
the Navy which I am about to avoid 
dwelling upon at present; because, ac- 
cording to the Notice Paper, the subjects 
will more properly form the subject of 
separate discussion—I mean with regard 
to the change in the Board of Admiralty 
caused by the dismissal of Sir Spencer 
Robinson ; and also with regard to the 
very serious national calamity, the loss 
of Her Majesty’s ship the Captain; and 
with regard to the question of ordnance, 
which, on this occasion, has been intro- 


duced by the First Lord. The first sub- 
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ject which I should like to comment on 
is the number of men. The right hon. 
Gentleman will understand that, looking 
to the fact that he has just come into 
office, no personal blame can attach to 
him with regard to any deficiency in the 
present Estimates. I agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman in the opinion 
which he has expressed with regard to 
the character of our seamen ; but I also 
concur with the right hon. Gentleman 
in the remark which he made when 
he said they were singularly few— 
[A laugh|—I mean with regard to the 
number now on our books, as well as 
with regard to those who are avail- 
able for the service of the country. 
Owing to reductions which have taken 
place in the last two years—I speak of 
the seamen and boys—the reduction in 
the Navy has been 4,077; and these 
men having been discharged, we now 
find that only 70 seamen could be ob- 
tained during the autumn, when it was 
desirable to increase the number of 
men. The Vote for 1868-9, excluding 
Marines, was 52,070; but my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Tyrone dis- 
charged certain pensioners and ship- 
keepers, reducing the Vote for 1869-70, 
if it had been proposed by us, to 51,077. 
The Estimate, however, of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ponte- 
fract (Mr. Childers) was, in 1869-70 
actually only 49,000, being a reduction 
of 2,077 below what we intended to 
propose, and in 1870-1 a further re- 
duction of 2,000 men, leaving 47,000 
for the Fleet, being the same as that 
now proposed. The total reduction 
since the Estimates of 1868-9 is 5,070; 
but of these, 993 were reduced by the 
Conservative Admiralty, making, as I 
have said, a reduction of 4,077 of the 
seamen classes by the present Govern- 
ment. Now, if we cannot obtain more 
than 70 seamen of 4,077 discharged, it 
seems to show that the reduction which 
then took place was not a prudent re- 
duction ; because the plan, as I under- 
stand it, about to be introduced into the 
Army with regard to the Army of Re- 
serve is, as you train your men, to dis- 
charge them into the Reserves. It seems 
to me that it will be desirable that the 
boys, who have been trained at a great 
cost to the country, should not be dis- 
charged entirely from the Navy ; but that 
they should be transferred either into the 
Naval Reserve or Coastguard, so that 
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they might be made serviceable to the 
country in time of danger. And the 
question with regard to the Marines 
also is of considerable importance. The 
Marines were reduced 700 men by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Pontefract ; but preparation for the re- 
duction had already been made. The 
preparations for the reduction were nearly 
completed, because 566 were below the 
Vote when that Gentleman came. into 
office; and the intention of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Tyrone was 
not to discharge the number of seamen 
in addition to reducing the Marines, but 
to give the Marines an opportunity of 
being more afloat, and so to make them 
as serviceable as they ought to be for 
the defence of the country. It was 
found that the Marines were not receiv- 
ing that service afloat which was desir- 
able and necessary to give them the 
requisite information and the requisite 
capacity for serving at sea. In addition 


to the great reduction of men which has 
already taken place, I find the Estimates 
placed upon the Table of the House 
show that not only are the Estimates 
reduced, but they are 951 men below 


the Vote. Now, 951 men is a very con- 
siderable number, and the number of 
seamen actually below the Vote is 747, 
for I find that there are 121 boys over 
the Vote who are included in the total. 
It may be said by the right hon. 
Gentleman that when the Member for 
Tyrone left office he left the seamen 
below the Vote; but he left them below 
the Vote with reference to the reduc- 
tions which were then in contempla- 
tion. [Mr. Goscnen said the Vote 
had been increased 400 men.] I 
am very glad to hear that; but even 
excepting your 400 men, and deducting 
them from the 951, there are still 551 
men below the Vote. I was merely 
alluding to that for this reason—that we 
may not be liable to the objection that 
we left the Vote also considerably below 
the number; but, as a matter of fact, it 
was only 24 below the number, for we 
left 1,588 below the Vote 1868-9— 
namely, 566 Marines in anticipation of 
the 700 to be reduced, and 993 ship- 
keepers and others, being 1,559, or only 
24 below the number proposed to be 
voted had we remained in Office. Before 
I pass from the subject of men, I should 
like to allude to a point which has not 
been touched upon by the right hon. 
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Gentleman, and it is one which gives 
great dissatisfaction to the Navy at pre- 
sent—and that is the total absence of 
promotion. Since the sudden alteration 
of promotion by the retirement scheme, 
which was discussed in this House last 
year, there has only been 1 flag officer 
promoted, 6 captains, 13 commanders, 
and 27 lieutenants ; and there have been 
71 cadets entered; whilst there are 415 
sub-lieutenants, 357 midshipmen, and 
205 naval cadets, being 977 officers in 
the lower ranks, waiting anxiously for 
promotion. Now, the proposal of retire- 
ment which was put forward was with 
the view of decreasing the list; but 
calculations which have been made will 
show that there is no improvement in 
reference to promotion, and that there 
is that dead-lock on promotion which 
throws a damper on the spirit of the 
profession. To obtain an effective and 
contented list of officers the country 
voted a large sum of money: in 1869, 
the Vote for retired officers was 
£700,166, and in 1871-2 £829,238— 
an increase of £129,072. I desire to 
call attention to that on behalf of the 
public interests as well as in the interests 
of the Navy, and to show what a difficult 
thing it is to manage in any profession 
promotion by selection, and to show 
also what a dangerous thing it is to have 
a retired list always increasing, and yet 
failing to give that just amount of pro- 
motion which is necessary to maintain a 
vigorous and contented service. There is 
a presumed decrease this year in that Vote 
of £72,862; but hon. Members will see 
that that is only dependent on the Sup- 
plementary Estimate of £120,000 of last 
year. The actual increase this year is 
£47,138. There is one other point which 
has not been alluded to by the right 
hon. Gentleman, and that is the supposed 
saving, under Vote 3, of the Admiralty 
Office. The Vote of the Admiralty 
Office has been, to a certain extent, re- 
duced ; but the civil pension list, bear- 
ing upon retirements, has been very 
largely increased, and the amount of 
saving to the country has not been such 
as will commend itself to the Committee. 
In the last year that the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Tyrone was at the Admiralty the 
decrease in the civil pension list was 
£3,448, and in 1870-1 the net increase 
is £28,749. In 1868-9 the civil pen- 
sions were £91,485, and in 1869-70, 
£87,987, being a decrease of £3,448; 
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but, in 1870-1, we find them raised to 
£119,893, being an increase of £31,906. 
In 1871-2 they were £116,736, being a 
decrease of £3,157. The net increase 
by the present Government of the civil 

nsion list in connection with the Ad- 
miralty Vote 3 has been £28,749; of 
this, £9,559 12s. 2d. is for the Admiralty 
Office alone, which we may compare 
thus under Vote 3—1869-70, decrease 
£13,660; 1870-1, decrease £13,442; 
being a total of £27,102. From this 
deduct increase, 1871-2, £4,131, we 
have the actual reduction claimed of 
£22,971; from this abate the civil pen- 
sions £9,560, and the excess expendi- 
ture, 1869-70, of £9,074, we have an 
actual saving of only £4,337. But 
against this supposed saving of about 
£4,000 a-year, it must be recollected 
that the strength of the Admiralty 
Office has now to be largely recruited 
from officers paid under Vote 1. I 
allude, among others, to the Director 
General of Naval Ordnance, as well as 
to the Chief of the Staff, to a Rear Ad- 
miral employed last year with the Coast- 
guard, and to a Paymaster employed for 
clerical duty by the First Naval Lord. 
The salaries of these officers, and certain 
others, goes far to swallow up the pre- 
sumed saving of £4,000 a-year by the 
changes at the Admiralty. The House 
must not, therefore, go away with the 
idea that a great saving is effected by 
the recent changes. I think, more- 
over, that this seeming reduction has 
not been obtained without great loss 
of efficiency. There is one Naval Lord 
of the Admiralty, for the proper ad- 
ministration of the Navy, less even 
than was considered necessary by Sir 
James Graham when the cold fit of 
economy was most aggravated ; there is 
no Controller General of the Coast- 
guard; there is no Chief Constructor ; 
there is no Chief Engineer ; there is no 
Storekeeper General; there is no Con- 
troller of Victualling—all these great 
officers have been placed upon the pen- 
sion list, and they are enjoying unwill- 
ingly considerable pensions in idleness, 
instead of devoting their abilities to the 
great advantage of the country. While 
I am on that point, there is a question 
I should like to draw attention to, as 
the right hon. Gentleman had made no 
reference to it in his speech. I see in 
the Vote which is proposed that the 


First Lord of the Admiralty is no longer 
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to reside on the premises. I believe that 
it is of great advantage to the service that 
the First Lord of the Admiralty should 
be on the spot. I do not think that any 
arrangements of certain departmental 
offices can compensate the country for 
the loss which it will sustain by having 
the First Lord of the Admiralty living 
at a distance; and I would urge very 
strongly on the Committee that they 
should not agree, without careful con- 
sideration, to makethisimportant change. 
I may mention an old historical anecdote 
worth remembering. When Lord Nelson 
was returning from his famous chase of 
the French Fleet under Villeneuve, he 
despatched a swift sailing ship, under 
Captain Bettesworth, to carry the news 
to the Admiralty. Lord Barham was 
awakened at 1 o’clock in the morning, 
and issued orders which resulted in Cape 
Ferrol and Trafalgar before 3 o’clock in 
the morning. The captain of the Curieux 
was travelling back to his ship with 
these orders in an hour from his arrival ; 
and England was saved from invasion 
by the presence on the spot of Lord 
Barham the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. The recent arrangements of tele- 
graphs, and other rapid means of com- 
munication, make it absolutely requisite 
that the First Lord should be on the 
spot to receive and decide on the move- 
ments of the Fleet. Imust, before leay- 
ing this subject, call the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman to the fact that 
none of these changes in the Admiralty 
Office have increased the efficiency of 
the Department. In the late Controller’s 
official Report, I find that he reports as 
follows, with reference to scarcity of 
clerks in his Office :— 


“ [Paper 37, page 8.] The current work in the 
Constructor’s department was at the time ex- 
cessive, and overtasking them for its due per- 
formance.” 

A ship is therefore lost because, for 
economical reasons, clerks are discharged 
and pensioned. Now, as the Admiralty 
is worked at high pressure, when any 
extra work comes to be done, it falls 
into arrears. I find, from the Report of 
Sir William Dunbar, the Controller of 
Audit, that accounts which should have 
been rendered on the 30th of November 
are not received till the 24th of January; 
and the reason is, that the Department 
was so pressed with work that they were 
unable to completetheir current accounts. 
That is not the condition in which a 
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public Department ought to be. While 
I was commenting upon the reduction of 
the men just now, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman observed that some portion of 
them were stokers. It is somewhat dif- 
ficult to understand the policy of the 
Admiralty in regard to stokers. The 
— hon. Member for Pontefract stated 
that— 
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“We have made an arrangement under which a 
number of blue-jackets will be employed as stokers 
at an increased pay, the plan being similar to 
the one which has been effected with success in 
the French Navy.” 


And, at the same time, the noble Earl, 
who represents the Admiralty in “ an- 
other place,” stated that ‘“‘he feared 
stokers would, in future, be of more ac- 
count than seamen.” And the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ponte- 
tefract (Mr. Childers) thereupon ob- 
tained the discharge of a considerable 
corps of stokers, who had been got to- 
gether with no inconsiderable difficulty 
during the Administration of which I 
was a humble Member. However ex- 
cellent our seamen may be, their ability 
in that respect does not make them good 


stokers, because the latter require spe- 


cial training. Ifan untrained man be 
put to stoke, he will only waste fuel, in- 
stead of getting up steam. [have always 
considered that this sudden discharge of 
stokers was an inconsiderate proceeding ; 
and I should like to know what policy 
the right hon. Gentleman proposes to 
take in that particular? I-now come to 
the ships. The right hon. Gentleman 
has said one thing in which all of us 
concur—namely, that it is desirable the 
ships should not sink. We all agree 
that their stability should be ascertained. 
The right hon. Gentleman has congra- 
tulated the Committee on the large num- 
ber of ships we have ; and I am only too 
happy to know we have them; but to 
whom does the right hon. Gentleman owe 
these ships? Let me review our iron-clad 
Navy, adopting the classification proposed 
by the late First Lord, and I think that 
in recapitulating that list the Committee 
will forgive me if I remind them to 
whom the country is indebted for the 
powerful fleet for which the right hon. 
Gentleman takes credit. He has re- 
minded the House that his predecessor 
has conducted affairs with low Esti- 
mates. What have his low Estimates 
produced? The first-class iron-clads are 
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the Hercules, built by the Duke of Somer- 
set, and the Sultan, built by the Conser- 
vative Admiralty. The second class are 
the Audacious, the Invincible, the Iron 
Duke, the Swiftsure, the Vanguard, the 
Triumph, all of them built by the Ad- 
miralty of which I was a member, and 
all of them amongst the most powerful 
ships in the world, and capable, from 
their light draught, of being manceuvred 
in the Baltic and the St. Lawrence, or in 
the narrow seas. The third class are 
the Bellerophon, Lord Warden, Minotaur, 
Agincourt, Northumberland, Royal Alfred, 
Repulse, Penelope, and Lord Clyde, all 
built by the Duke of Somerset. The 
fourth class are the Achilles, Royal Oak, 
Prince Consort, Caledonia, Ocean, Valiant, 
Hector, and Zealous, all built in Lord 
Palmerston’s time. The fifth class are 
the Black Prince, Warrior, Defence, and 
Resistance, also built under Lord Palmer- 
ston bythe Duke of Somerset. The sixth 
class are the Pallas and Favorite, with 
similar parentage. I shall not allude 
to the Enterprise, Research, Viper, Vixen, 
and Waterwitch, failures of an early date 
in the history of iron-clad construction. 
But we now come to turret-ships, of 
which we are reported to have 15. The 
first three are the Devastation, Thunderer, 
and Fury. Now, with regard to the 
Devastation and the Thunderer, I am glad 
to learn, from the Report of the Com- 
mittee which is to be laid on the Table, 
that the Devastation is to be a satisfac- 
tory ship of her class. I took the liberty, 
at the time she was proposed to the 
House, of criticizing the design for that 
ship. I have never believed in a low 
freeboard, and I cannot but think that 
4 feet 6 inches out of the water at one 
end, and 9 feet at the other, is not con- 
sistent with safety; but as the Commit- 
tee, I am told by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, have given their sanction, it is not 
for me to offer any criticism until the 
Report is before us. But the Committee 
evidently do not approve of her very 
highly, because, as I understand, the 
Fury, a similar ship, whose history is 
very singular, is not to be proceeded 
with. It will be in the recollection of 
hon. Members that about a year ago 
the Fury was, notwithstanding the op- 
position of the right hon. Member for 
Tyrone, and other hon. Members, agreed 
to by the Committee. In the month 
of August last a friend of mine hap- 
pened to visit the dockyard at which 
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the Fury was to be built; but he could 
not discover even the slightest symptom 
of the work. However, very soon after- 
wards an article on the war appeared in 
one of the daily papers, and reference 
was made in the article to the British 
Navy. The writer remarked that our 
Navy was not suffering in consequence 
of the dismissal of the Chief Constructor, 
Mr. Reed, because one of the finest men- 
of-war ever designed was being built and 
was rapidly approaching completion—the 
ship was to be called the Fury, and the per- 
sons whose skill had mostly contributed 
to the production of the vessel were the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Pontefract. On inquiry, I 
found that so much of the vessel had 
not been created as was supposed (only 
fths of 4th), and now the Committee has 
arrested any further progress with the 
work. So that even the Prime Minister 
and the right hon. Member for Poate- 
fract are as liable to fail in their con- 
structive skill as humble individuals 
are. As only }.th of the ship has been 
completed, it is hoped the Exchequer 
may not suffer. But what becomes of 
the statement that the Fury was rapidly 
approaching completion? I remember, 
when it was proposed to the Com- 
mittee that these costly ships should be 
proceeded with, the Member for Tyrone 
protested, and urged the Committee to 
try such costly experiments one at a 
time. The result, however, now appears 
to be that we are going to have two 
ships of enormous draught of water, of 
an uncertain construction, with very 
low freeboards. With regard to the 
other ships—the Hotspur and Rupert 
rams—the latter is the creation of the 
present Admiralty; but I am afraid 
that is the only ship ordered during the 
last two years of which we have a satis- 
factory account. All the others are 
experimental in their character; they 
are on their trial, not at sea, but before 
the Committee. The last class of ships 
to which I shall allude are those men- 
tioned by the right hon. Gentleman as 
drawing 16 feet of water — namely, the 
Cyclops, Hecate, Hydra, and Gorgon. If 
they were more stable, they would be 
very good vessels; but they are of a 
class the stability of which I very much 
doubt in the midst of oceanic waves. I 
fear that if they venture out of harbour 
into the Atlantic, and meet the oceanic 
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waves, they may come to the fate of the 

Captain. Their steam-power—250 horse- 
power, is far too little for ships of 2,171 

tons. As to the gunboats, I am happy 
to concur with the right hon. Gentleman 
in the course he is taking. At present, 

it appears to be decided to build them 
of the Staunch class. And here I must 
allude to the fact that the Staunchis a 
class of which the right hon. Member for 
Tyrone is the parent. All these vessels 
—the Arrow, Blazer, Bloodhound, Bustard, 

Comet, Kite, Scourge, Snake, and Mastiff 
—are in process of construction and near 
completion. They are very valuable for 
the defence of our harbours, and I agree 
with what has been already said — that 
we ought to increase their number for 
the more complete defence of our ports 
and harbours. I have a word or two to 
say on the Vote for the Dockyards. I 
think Chatham Dockyard ought now to 
be completed for the service of the Fleet, 
seeing that Woolwich and Deptford have 
been closed ; and I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will press forward the work. 
There is a decrease in the Vote for 
Chatham extension this year of £61,556. 
Only £480,000 is required to complete 
this most necessary work, and of this 
only £205,000 is to be voted this year. 
Before we come to Vote 11, I trust the 
right hon. Gentleman will have recon- 
sidered this matter, and will have de- 
cided to expend within the year the 
whole of this terminable expenditure, 
which is so necessary for our safety. 
There are other questions, on which, as 
only Vote 1 is to be taken this evening, 
I will defer any observations I may have 
to make. When my right hon. and 
gallant Friend the Surveyor General 
of Ordnance produces his Report, I shall 
take an early opportunity of drawing at- 
tention to the condition of our ordnance. 
With reference to the estimate of the 
guns, I think the right hon. Gentleman 
is mistaken when he reckons the num- 
ber required for the effective list of the 
Navy at 1,800; for I believe that they 
rather approach 6,000 altogether, in- 
cluding gunboats, launches, and field- 
pieces, and the 1,800 must apply to rifled 
guns alone. I regret to learn that several 
of the ships still supposed to be in readi- 

ness for commissioning, and to be effec- 
tive, have not been altered for the modern 
ordnance. This is a subject to which I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will give 
his particular attention. I would urge 
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upon the War Office and Admiralty to 
have a reserve of 500 guns for the use of 
steamers and other vessels which might 
be hired from shipowners in this coun- 
try in the event of war breaking out, 
which would be so useful in a naval 
war. I am inclined to believe that the 
Surveyor General is imparting con- 
siderable vigour to the creation of 
ordnance, and that he will do his best 
to place us in a satisfactory position in 
this respect. I offer these few remarks 
to the Committee with an earnest de- 
sire, which the right hon. Gentleman 
has himself expressed, of introducing no 
party animosity into the debate, and with 
a view solely to assist him in increasing 
the efficiency of the Navy. 

Mr. SAMUDA considered that the 
House had a duty to perform which 
went much beyond criticizing the de- 
tails. A great change was occurring in 
the organization of the Navy, and their 
duty was to assist as far as they could 
the head of the Admiralty in carrying 
out that policy. With respect to ships, 
the Estimates divided themselves into 
three heads—first, great fighting ships ; 
second, large cruisers ; and third, smaller 
defence vessels. The great fault of our 
naval administration had always been 
found in the continual changes it had 
made. There had been hitherto a total ab- 
sence of anything like a general, compre- 
hensive, well-understood principle with 
regard tothe description and character of 
the ships that should form the different 
classes in our service; nor, so far as he 
could see, were we making any advance 
towards the adoption of any such prin- 
ciple—which, however, was a matter 
of the utmost importance. Practical 
schemes had been suggested and Mo- 
tions made; but they had been uni- 
formly rejected, because those who sat 
on the Front Benches on both sides com- 
bined to throw them out. He believed 
it was in 1866 that the hon. Member 
for Lincoln (Mr. Seely) proposed a 
well-considered and sensible Motion, the 
object of which was to urge the Govern- 
ment to obtain the assistance of a Scien- 
tific Committee with reference to the 
best description of ships to be built to 
complete the Navy; but the Motion was 
opposed by the Government in power, 
and on a discussion it was rejected, the 
majority being swollen by the right 
hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. Chil- 
ders) and other official Members of 
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the Opposition. But when the right 
hon. Gentleman found himself in power 
he appointed a Committee such as had 
been suggested, and the appointment of 
which he had resisted when it was pro- 
posed by an independent Member. At 
the same time the Government resisted 
appeals made to them to obtain the best 
advice as to the building of well-ar. 
ranged turret-ships; and, instead of 
doing that, they went on adding to our 
broadside Navy, and again the right hon, 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) 
took a leading part in the opposition. 
When, however, he became First Lord 
of the Admiralty he took great credit to 
himself for proposing in future to build 
turret-ships. Again, it pointed out at 
that time that the Admiralty proposed de- 
signs which were capable of improvement; 
and we were now told that the matter 
had been submitted to the Scientific Com- 
mittee, who recommended that the turret- 
ships should have the protection of more 
buoyancy than they had in the first in- 
stance—the very improvement suggested 
to the right hon. Gentleman that he 
totally ignored. Such things as these 
were not satisfactory ; and the interests 
of the country would be promoted if 
the Government would take the House 
more into its confidence, and if it would 
discuss with the House more frankly 
the policy to be pursued and the cha- 
racter of the ships to be built. There 
were several things in the Estimates 
which were of a magnitude sufficient to 
warrant the discussion of them on the 
first Vote, and the first of these was the 
effect of the change introduced last year 
in the economy of the dockyards. The 
First Lord then said that he was selling 
off the old vessels; that he would reduce 
the number of men; and thut he would 
employ a larger number usefully in the 
building of iron-clads, and a smaller 
number uselessly in repairing old ships. 
He said that, whereas in 1869-70 5,800 
men were employed in building ships 
and 8,100 in repairing them, he would 
employ 6,300 in building, and 4,700 in 
repairing, and that he should be able to 
build 15,500 tons of shipping—a greater 
tonnage by 300 tons than was built in 
the preceding year, and that with a 
smaller number of men. At the end of 
the year however, it appeared that, in- 
stead of 15,500 tons, only 9,600 had 
been produced, and that £399,000 in- 
stead of £726,000 had been spent. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN said, that 13,000 
tons had been completed. 

Mr. SAMUDA said, the figures given 
showed that 1,980 tons had been “ad- 
yanced’”’ at Chatham, 3,206 at Ports- 
mouth, 826 at Devonport, and 3,603 at 
Pembroke, and that gave a total of 
9,669 tons. 

Mr. GOSCHEN was understood to 
say that other ships had been begun. 

Mr. SAMUDA said, he had every 
confidence in the accuracy of the right 
hon. Gentleman, but he had searched 
the Estimates with great care, and he 
could find only the figures he had quoted. 
Again, he could not find evidence of the 
economy we were to look for from rotten 
ships being sold, and useless repairs 
being done away with. Indeed, instead 
of having maintained the proposed rela- 
tive proportions of men employed in 
building and in repairing, we had now 
5, 200 employed in building and 7,500 
in repairing; and therefore we had got 
back as nearly as possible to the relative 
proportions which were considered so 
disadvantageous in 1869-70. Although 


£2,000,000 were so freely voted last year 
for the defence of the country, of which 


£600,000 was, he believed, apportioned 
tothe Navy, the four armour-clad vessels 
then ordered had not really been paid 
for Sin excess of anything voted last 
year, but in substitution of a decreased 
tonnage which it was intended to build 
in the dockyards. Against the whole 
sum which it was contemplated to 
spend in the building of ships by con- 
tract in the present year was £45,000 
only. The cost of new ships ordered 
would be £153,000, but they were to be 
advanced so slowly that £108,000 was 
reserved for the future, and therefore 
the country was to receive only £45,000 
next year. Was it not trifling with the 
country to propose that so small a sum 
as £45,000 should be thus spent out of 
the enormous sums proposed by the 
Estimates for the naval service of the 
country? They were not looking the 
difficulties sufficiently in the face if they 
deceived themselves by the mass of 
figures that was presented to them into 
the belief that more was done than was 
really accomplished. There was another 
matter on which he wished to make a 
few remarks—the recent change in the 
constitution of the Admiralty. Some- 
times proposals were agreed to so hur- 
riedly that one hardly knew how they 
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passed through the House, and he con- 
fessed that before he was aware that 
any alteration was being made at the 
Admiralty he found the right hon. Mem- 
ber the Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers) standing at the Table and ex- 
plaining that the whole state of things 
had been changed and that he no longer 
required the consultative advice, to say 
nothing of the control of the Board of 
Admiralty, to guide him in his delibera- 
tions, but that he had been elected the 
absolute head of the Admiralty, every 
Department being responsible to him 
only, and he himself being responsible 
to the Queen. He could not say how it 
was done, but it appeared to him most 
wonderful that a right hon. Gentleman 
who, to say the least was a very young 
Minister, should have been allowed by 
the House to usurp a position so different 
from that which all previous First Lords 
of the Admiralty had occupied. Some- 
thing might be said for such a change if 
the position of First Lord were held by 
a man who possessed a greater amount 
of knowledge than the heads of the 
various Departments with which he had 
to deal; but any man acquainted with 
the operations of great manufacturing 
establishments must know that a person 
to stand in that position must possess a 
greater amount of practical knowledge 
than any of the others with whom he 
had to deal, or that inevitable confusion 
and failure would result. The House must 
be aware that it would be impossible to 
find on either of the Front Benches 
anyone who was more thoroughly ac- 
quainted with naval affairs than the ex- 
perienced heads of Departments at the 
Admiralty. Therefore the First Lord not 
having a superior amount of knowledge, 
must absolutely accept the advice of his 
subordinates in consequence of his ina- 
bility to refute it without the assistance 
that the discussion of any matter when 
submitted to the Board would have fur- 
nished to guide him in accepting or 
rejecting it. Nevertheless, the House 
had placed the Member for Ponte- 
fract in this extraordinary position. He 
was astonished that a matter of so grave 
and serious a character should have 
been permitted to pass through the 
House without a protest on the part of 
those who usually took a prominent part 
in the discussion of naval affairs, and 
indeed he had expressed his surprise in 
private to some of the leading Members 
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on the other side, and among them the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Tyrone (Mr. Corry), that they had not 
pointed out to the House the great leap 
in the dark they were taking in confirm- 
ing this arrangement. If it had not 
been for this change which had been 
effected, it appeared to him possible that 
the country might not have had to bewail 
the unfortunate loss of the Captain. In 
conclusion, he complimented the present 
First Lord on the able way in which he 
had introduced the Estimates, and as- 
sured him that the foregoing remarks 
could not be regarded as criticisms on 
any acts of his, because every hon. 
Member was aware that the Estimates 
had been framed independently of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s guidance. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, two or three 
points had been raised by the speech of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty to which 
he wished to allude — namely, first, the 
provision made by the Government for 
our coast defences; and, secondly, the 
condition of our Reserves — because the 
country would consider the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement on both points 
very unsatisfactory. There had been, no 
doubt, considerable supineness in the 
conduct of other Governments with re- 
gard to both subjects. When the Vote 
was granted last year, a war of vast 
proportions had broken out on the Con- 
tinent, which required this country to 
renew her solemn engagement to defend 
the neutrality of Belgium. Had it been 
violated by France we should have had 
to side with Germany, in which case we 
should at once have found ourselves con- 
fronted by the naval power of France, 
with every harbour from the Forth to 
the Thames in a defenceless condition. 
Impressed with the defenceless condition 
of our harbours, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ordered six gunboats of the 
Staunch class to be constructed, which 
was taking a miserably small gauge, not 
of the wants only, but the necessities of 
the occasion ; and of these, two only, he 
had been informed, had been completed 
within the year. When it was con- 
sidered the gigantic transactions which 
we carried on with foreign countries, we 
must see the importance of having all 
the ports and harbours of the country 
placed in a proper state of defence. A 
few years ago he visited Liverpool ; and, 
after seeing the whole of that port, he 
asked — ‘Supposing an enemy’s ship 
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should come up to the Mersey, what is 
there to stop her?” The reply was that 
the only defence of that port was a 
wooden frigate, which would probably 
be sent to the bottom by one shot from 
an iron-clad, at whose mercy the whole 
of the shipping and wealth of the port 
would then be left. That was not a condi- 
tion of things which ought to be allowed 
to prevail, and those who represented vast 
commercial interests had a right to com- 
plain of their harbours being left in a 
defenceless state. In respect to our 
Naval Reserves, every Government had 
fallen far short of the recommendations 
of the Manning Commission ; that Com- 
mission recommended a complete and 
ample system of ‘‘ Reserves,’’ that the 
‘‘ Naval Reserve” itself should consist of 
30,000 men ; that the Coastguard should 
number 8,000 or 10,000 men, and that 
we should have good training ships for 
boys in all the principal ports. The 
Government had, however, shown much 
supineness and neglect in the establish- 
ment of a proper system of training and 
education for our reserved forces. It 
was true we had several training ships 
in the ports of the country, but they 
were supported almost wholly by volun- 
tary contributions. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman spoke of the decrease in the 
annual charge for the conveyance of 
our troops — stating that the transport 
service had fallen from £400,000 to 
£170,000—the Vote of the present year. 
But could the Committee rely upon that 
decrease being permanent? The basis of 
the Army re-organization scheme pro- 
posed by the Secretary for War was short 
service; and, as the relief of the vast 
Army of 63,000 men, which was neces- 
sarily maintained in India could only be 
effected by a great increase in the trans- 
port service, the prospect of the present 
low Estimate being permanent was illu- 
sory; for it would be necessary, under 
a short service system, to have a con- 
tinuous stream of men constantly pass- 
ing between this country and India. 
The Manning Commission recommended 
two distinct classes of Naval Reserves. 
A first and a second class at a smaller 
retaining fee of £2 10s., to be com- 
posed of ‘‘ ordinary seamen ” and fisher- 
men. In respect to the latter, the whole 
number that the Admiralty had induced 
to join was half-a-dozen men. One of 
the reasons of that failure was the absurd 
requirement insisted upon that every 
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man belonging to the northern ports 
who wished to join must go to Hull to 

resent himself either for enrolment or 
; training, and our poorer seamen 
could not afford the cost of the journey 
with the risk of rejection at the end of it. 
On those points he thought that the 
statement of the Government was unsa- 
tisfactory, and that the question of our 
“Naval Reserves” and of our ‘coast 
defences ’’ demanded prompt attention at 
the hands of the House. 

Mr. CANDLISH called attention to 
page 3 of the Estimates, from which it 
appeared that, for the year 1870-1, the 
gross Estimates were £9,370,000; where- 
as, when put before the House last year, 
they were only £9,250,000. Again, the 
net Estimates for last year, after deduct- 
ing extra receipts and repayments from 
India, stand in this year’s accounts 
£8,926,000; whereas, when put before 
the House last year, the figures were 
only £8,740,000. Taking the figures as 
put before the House in last years’ Esti- 
mates it followed that the gross Esti- 
mates were, of this year, £500,000 in 
excess of those of last year, and £539,000 
net increase. Now, he should like to know 


the grounds for this large increase in the 
Estimates, and also for the large increase 
of tonnage of the ships proposed to be 


built. There was a great increase upon 
the amount of tonnage to be produced 
as compared with what had been stated 
to be necessary by the late First Lord 
of the Admiralty. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Goschen) proposed to build 
22,000 tons per annum; whereas the 
right hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers), in the comprehensive scheme 
that he brought before the House two 
years ago, said it would be necessary 
to build 15,000 tons per annum. Would 
the right hon. Gentleman tell the House 
what were the European dangers which 
made that increase necessary? The 
French, not having vessels of light 
draught, could not enter upon our coasts 
any more than they entered upon the 
Prussian coast. He (Mr. Candlish) 
thought, too, that much more new ton- 
nageshould beentrusted to private yards, 
and less to the Government yards; for 
it had been demonstrated that the Go- 
vernment could contract more cheaply 
than they could build themselves. He 
regretted our greatly increased expen- 
diture in extending our dockyards; but 
it would, probably, not be wise policy 
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to arrest their progress now that three 
fourths of the money had been spent 
upon them. But there were ample op- 
portunities of revising and reducing the 
details of the Vote for Pay, especially of 
the high officers. While the pay of two 
admirals was £1,825 per annum each, 
their extra allowances exceeded their 
pay. The total of their pay was £3,650, 
while their extras, under the head of 
allowances, amounted to no less than 
£3,738. Then the vice-admiral received 
£434, and the rear-admiral £342, in 
extra or supplementary payments. He 
hoped these would soon disappear from 
the list. The total increase in our Navy 
and Army expenditure this year would 
be about three and a-third millions—a 
sum unprecedented in our history during 
a time of peace. He could not have 
been able to face his constituents if he 
had voted for such enormous and ex- 
travagant Estimates. 

Mr. HERMON said, the people of 
this country would look with jealousy at 
the large increase in the Army Esti- 
mates, although they wished that the 
Navy should be kept in first-rate order. 
In fact, they were determined to support 
any Ministry who would propose such 
measures as would put the Navy in such 
a@ position as would maintain our security 
at home and our prestige abroad. He 
did not urge excess in our naval ex- 
penditure; but the country should be 
put in such a state of preparation that 
we need not fear any attack upon our- 
selves, or apprehend that our commerce 
would suffer through our not having ves- 
sels of light draught to protect it. 

Mr. MAOCFTE, referring to observa- 
tions of the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Candlish), said, he should be 
ashamed to face his constituents if he 
grudged any money which the Govern- 
ment thought necessary for the Navy, 
and asked whether there was no other 
country than France from which we 
might apprehend attack? But take 
even that case. France had the power 
of obtaining in a few weeks such ves- 
sels as could be sent to these shores. 
We ought to be prepared for all con- 
tingencies, and in times of peace we 
ought to make preparations, because we 
could then do so without offence, and 
properly. He differed completely from 
the hon. Member for Sunderland as to 
the extension of Royal Dockyards. All 
along the east coast there was no depot 
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of any considerable dimensions where a 
fleet could be sent for repair. He had 
no selfish object in stating so; but if 
the Admiralty authorities came to 
Scotland on their summer cruise they 
would find that the Firth of Forth pre- 
sented advantages in that respect such 
as was possessed by no other country in 
the world. Some general system of de- 
fence should be adopted, not only for 
the home, but for the colonial portions 
of the British Empire. 

Mr. GRAVES had for the last four 
years insisted upon the necessity of 
training up boys who might in time be- 
come available for recruiting our Navy 
and he was glad to hear that the Admi- 
ralty had at length opened their eyes to 
the importance of the subject. He had 
endeavoured to point out the gradual 
diminution in the number of our blue- 
jackets, and that, so far from the num- 
ber being regulated by the Votes of this 
House every year, the Votes were brought 
down to harmonize with the number ac- 
tually obtainable and in the service. He 
considered the supply of boys quite insuf- 
ficient to keep up the proper number of 
men, and trusted that an effort would 
be made to throw 500 more boys into 
the service. He pointed out a discre- 
pancy, amounting to 900 men, between 
the numbers of blue-jackets in our Navy 
as stated by the right hon. Gentleman 
and those which appeared in a Return 
furnished to the House by the Admiralty 
about a month ago. He regretted to 
hear from the right hon. Gentleman 
that so few of the smaller classes of ves- 
sels were to be built during the present 
year. The number of these vessels was 
quite inadequate to meet the wants of 
the country, and for the protection of 
our commercial harbours. The country 
would not be satisfied with the statement 
that had been made that night, and it 
was not impossible that another oppor- 
tunity would be found to raise the ques- 
tion again, and to test the opinion of 
the House upon it. He was anxious to 
know whether any differences of opinion 
had existed in the Committee upon De- 
signs for Ships with reference to their 
last Report, and whether they had pre- 
sented a second Report ? 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX repeated 
the inquiry which he made a short time 
since as to the time for which the Com- 
mittee on Naval Science was likely to 
sit, and the cost of the inquiry. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN remarked that the 
various objections which had been taken 
to the Government proposals as to ship- 
building, in a great measure, neutralized 
themselves. But, in the first instance, 
he begged to state, in reply to the 
hon. Member for Northumberland (Mr, 
Liddell) as to the cost of transport being 
increased by short service, that the Go- 
vernment of India defrayed the cost of the 
conveyance of troops to and from that 
country. In reply to the noble Lord (Lord 
Henry Lennox), he had to say that the 
number of sittings of the Committee on 
Designs would depend on the rapidity of 
their progress. He must also explain 
that the civilian members of the Com- 
mittee, although mostly professional 
men, had very handsomely voluntarily 
declined to receive any remuneration for 
their services, with the exception of one 
gentleman, who received the sum of 
£200, which he had to pay a substitute. 
The Committee would last until they had 
concluded their inquiries, which were of 
a very extensive character. The tra- 
velling expenses of the Committee were 
paid out of the £2,000 annually voted 
towards the expenses of that Committee. 
An hon. and gallant Admiral (Sir John 
Hay) had spoken of the necessity of 
increasing the number of seamen last 
autumn on account of the war. That 
was not the circumstance which rendered 
it necessary to look for more blue- 
jackets. The necessity arose from the 
loss of the Captain and another vessel, 
and they were short 300 or 400 men on 
that account. As regarded the employ- 
ment of stokers and other minor points, 
he must defer an explicit explanation till 
he had had time to look carefully into 
them. As to the discrepancy pointed out 
by the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
Graves), the Return referred to by the 
hon. Gentleman was probably for the 
month of January, and since then it had 
been discovered that there was an error 
in the Return, and that they were not 
so short of men as had been supposed. 
At the same time, he admitted that they 
had fewer blue-jackets than was voted 
in the Estimate, and measures would 
be taken at once to increase the number 
of boys. With regard to gunboats for 
coast defence, the reason why they had 
not more of those small vessels was be- 
cause, for several years past, they were 
completing the large ships. Was the 
country to be asked to do everything 
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at the same time? But, in fact, never 
had there been so great an increase 
of vessels for our coast defences as 
during the last six months. The total 
addition to their gunboats during the 
18 months dating from August last to 
the end of the present year would show 
a greater increase than had ever oc- 
curred during any corresponding period. 
12 vessels of the Staunch class for coast 
defences had been completed, or would 
soon be completed. There were, further, 
10 gunboats that either had been com- 
menced or would be immediately. But 
he dissented from the opinion that those 
small vessels were the only coast de- 
fences we had. Large ships which 
would protect the Channel, the North 
Sea, and prevent the approach of an 
enemy’s fleet to our shores were coast 
defences also, and could not be wisely 
neglected. An hon. Member (Mr. Macfie) 
had said that France might improvise a 
fleet to attack us; but he did not think 
any Power could do that. At all events, 
if any Power could improvise a fleet, it 
would be England, which possessed more 
resources of rapid production than any 
other country. He regretted that the 


proposal of the Government in regard 
to gunboats was not satisfactory to some 
hon. Gentlemen, and he admitted that 
it was a question whether one of the 
large frigates might be delayed to 
hasten the completion of more gun- 


boats. That was a point which could 
be considered hereafter. But at a mo- 
ment when our maritime power was, 
relatively to that of other States, greater 
than ever it was before, he did not 
think they would be justified, consider- 
ing the state of Europe, in going much be- 
yond the expenditure now recommended 
by the Government. The hon. Member 
for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Samuda) 
had mistaken the tonnage built in the 
Government Dockyards last year. It 
was not 9,000 but 15,000 tons. They 
proposed to build 22,000 tons, of which 
6,000 would be built in private and the 
remainder in Government Yards. With 
regard to the 7,500 men employed in 
repairs, it should be stated that those 
men were likewise employed in the 
construction of a large number of ma- 
terials used in shipbuilding. During 
last year a large number of men were 
taken off new ships and put on repairs, 
in consequence of the desire felt in 
August to have a large force available 
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at once in case of necessity. Therefore, 
several older ships were put in repair at 
that time, thus to a certain extent inter- 
rupting the progress of shipbuilding. 
Mr. MACFIE explained that he had 
not said that France could ‘‘ improvise” 
a fleet, but that she might improvise an 
Alabama that would harass our commerce. 


Forces. 


Vote agreed to. 
(2.) £2,693,336, Wages, &e. 
Resolutions to be reported Zb-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again upon Wednes- 
day. 
House adjourned at a quarter 
after Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 28th March, 1871. 


MINUTES.}—Pusuic Buirs—First Reading— 
Oyster and Mussel Fisheries Supplemental * 
(62); Workshop Regulation Act, 1867, Amend- 
ment * (63). 

Second Reading—Poor Law (Loans) * (50) ; Con- 
solidated Fund (£462,580 9s. 11d.) *. 

Committee—Lunacy Regulation (Ireland) * (47). 


RESERVE FORCES—THE LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 


MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE, 


Lorp VIVIAN, rose to move for a 
Select Committee to inquire into the 
state of law respecting the control of 
the Reserve Forces in the several Coun- 
ties of Great Britain. The noble Lord 
said that the object of his Motion was to 
ascertain what was in point of law the 
power of Lords Lieutenant of counties 
in regard to the appointment of officers 
of the Militia. He need hardly remind 
the House that when, a few evenings 
since, he brought forward the case of his 
own appointment of an officer tothe Royal 
Cornwall Rangers, which had been dis- 
allowed by the Secretary for War, the 
noble and learned Lord (Lord Cairns), 
and the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack had given two different inter- 
pretations of the clause of the Act of 
Parliament which regulated those ap- 
pointments. This difference was one 
reason for an inquiry. Another was that 
since the recent diseussion he had made 
further inquiries, the result of which 
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had been to confirm his opinion of the 
inexpediency of appointing Major Tre- 
lawny to the command of the West 
Cornwall Rangers, and he had therefore 
informed the Secretary for War of his 
intention to adhere to the appointment 
of Lieutenant Colonel the Hon. Charles 
Edgcumbe, which appointment he should 
have gazetted but for that gentleman’s 
indisposition, notwithstanding the view 
taken by the War Office. He had, in 
return, received what was vulgarly called 
a “‘snub,”’ the Secretary of State having 
informed him that he saw no reason for 
approving the appointment, and that he 
must again signify Her Majesty’s disap- 
proval of it. He thought it was another 
reason that he should ask for inquiry, 
that a very able and deserving officer 
had suffered both in character and posi- 
tion through the slur cast upon him by 
the rejection of his nomination to the 
command of the Militia regiment in 
question. He wished, then, to know 
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whether that disapprobation applied to 
Colonel Edgcumbe personally, or whe- 
ther it was simply on account of the 
officers of the regiment being passed 
over? He could not help thinking there 
was some personal feeling mixed up in 


the opposition of the Secretary of State 
to the appointment—he could not account 
for his continued opposition on any other 
ground. While giving the Secretary of 
State every credit for capability, he could 
not understand how he could judge of 
the character of the officer of a Militia 
regiment 400 miles from London better 
than himself, who lived in the county, 
and knew all the circumstances. He 
presumed that the right hon. Gentleman 
acted either on the opinion of the In- 
specting Officers, who simply went down 
for a few hours, and had no opportunity 
of knowing the general character of 
Militia officers, or on that of other per- 
sons quite unknown to himself. Who 
would be responsible for the regiment, 
now about to go into the field without a 
lieutenant-colonel, and commanded by 
an officer whom he held to be disquali- 
fied through want of popularity, and 
whom he therefore had declined to ap- 
point? The Secretary for War, not 
thinking it right apparently to take his 
advice upon any matter whatever, had 
given him snub No. 2. It had been 
customary for the Secretary to write to 
the Lord Lieutenant, suggesting a date 
for the calling out of the Militia, and 
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asking him, if he had any objection to 
it, to name another day. A p Mae issued 
by the War Office last year—which he 
believed to be waste paper, as it had 
never been laid before Parliament— 
directed that the Reserve Forces should 
be under the joint authority of the Ge. 
neral Officers commanding within the 
districts and of the Lords Lieutenant, 
who were to consult as to the time of 
calling out the Militia. On the General 
Officer of the Western District asking 
him (Lord Vivian) what time he pro- 
posed, he suggested, instead of the 1st 
of May, the usual date, the middle of 
June. His reason for this was the irre- 
gularity and want of discipline attending 
the billeting system, which induced him 
last year to suggest that the Militia 
should be quartered in the forts. The 
War Office objected that these would 
not give half space enough; whereupon 
he (Lord Vivian) suggested that the 
force should encamp under canvas in the 
vicinity of the forts; but to this it was 
replied that the medical officer objected 
to an encampment under canvas as early 
in the season as May. He, accordingly, 
suggested this year the middle of June. 
Major Trelawny, he understood, at first 
fell in with this proposal, but afterwards 
asked him to re-consider the point, on 
the ground that the date would interfere 
with the hay harvest. He (Lord Vivian), 
however, believed that this would be 
completed by that time, and saw no 
ground for altering his opinion. The 
result had been an intimation from the 
Secretary of State that the regiment 
would be called out on the Ist of May 
—which he could only regard as another 
snub. He could cite other grievances; 
but he did not choose to receive any more 
of these little courtesies, especially as he 
did not believe that in any other case 
had a Lord Lieutenant been so treated, 
the War Office having in several similar 
instances given away. He presumed 
the War Department would continue to 
struggle against him, and he should seek 
to struggle on against it, not being dis- 
posed to submit to the Secretary of 
State’s dictation in a matter which he 
himself could better understand. He 
thought, besides, that the Secretary of 
State had exceeded his powers, for he 
maintained that his disapproval, not 
being given within the 14 days prescribed 
by the Act, was invalid, yet the right 
hon. Gentleman still persisted in setting 
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the appointment aside. He was anxious 
for an inquiry which would settle the 
meaning of the Act, and would enable 
Lieutenants of counties to know what 
their duties were. 


Moved, “ That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the state of the law respecting the 
control of the Reserve Forces in the several 
counties of Great Britain.” —( The Lord Vivian.) 


Lorpv NORTHBROOK said, he wished, 
in the first place, to explain that not the 
slightest disregard was intended towards 
the noble Lord in fixing the proper time 
for calling out the regiment in question. 
It had nothing whatever to do with the 
disputed appointment ; and the existing 
arrangement had been made on the 
recommendation of the general officer of 
the district, by an officer subordinate to 
the Secretary of State, to whom it was 
not considered necessary to refer. There 
had been no intention of ‘‘snubbing ” 
the noble Lord in the matter ; and he 
thought it very inconvenient that every 
such detail should be brought before 
the Secretary of State. With regard to 
the main question, the noble Lord asked 
for an inquiry into the state of the law re- 
specting the control of the Reserve forces 
in the several counties of Great Britain; 
but a Committee of their Lordships’ 
House was hardly the proper tribunal to 
decide on the interpretation of an Act of 
Parliament. With respect to the state- 
ment of the noble Lord that, since he first 
brought the subject forward in their 
Lordships’ House, he had received fur- 
ther information confirming his opinion 
with regard to the unfitness of Major 
Trelawny for the command of the regi- 
ment, the noble Lord had communi- 
cated to the Secretary of State no fur- 
ther information on the subject, though 
he should have brought under his notice 
any information likely to affect his 
decision. He would not again trouble 
their Lordships with the reasons which 
induced the Secretary of State to re- 
commend Her Majesty to disapprove 
the appointment of Colonel Edgcumbe. 
As to what was stated about Major 
Trelawny not being popular, no Militia 
officer would be safe if his promotion 
were to be stopped on the allegation 
of unpopularity—a very vague term at 
best. Some of the best officers in the ser- 
vice had been ‘‘unpopular.”” The Duke 
of Wellington was, at one time, by no 
means popular; and, in the sister service, 
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Lord St. Vincent was by no means popu- 
lar. Major Trelawny had vesaivok a 
regular military education at Sandhurst, 
where he had won both his commis- 
sion and a certificate; he had served 
three years in the 36th Foot, and eight 
in the Inniskilling Dragoons, seven 
years as an Adjutant of Militia, and 
10 years as Major of the Royal Corn- 
wall Rangers. He was, moreover, in 
other respects, both asregarded hisfamily 
and position as a magistrate and deputy 
Lieutenant of the county, undoubtedly, in 
every way, fit to be put in command of the 
regiment. Besides which, he ventured 
to say that the Reports of the Inspecting 
Officers spoke of him in terms not ex- 
ceeded by the encomiums applied to any 
officers in the service; in fact, an offi- 
cer on the Staff of Sir Augustus Spencer 
had authorized him to say that, in the 
opinion of that distinguished officer, he 
was one of the best officers he had ever 
seen in command of a battalion. He 
hardly supposed that the noble Lord de- 
sired to refer the question of the fitness of 
Major Trelawny to a Select Committee. 
The noble Lord had asked whether the 
disapprobation of Her Majesty of the 
appointment of Colonel Edgeumbe, com- 
municated on different occasions, was, or 
was not, a personal disapprobation. He 
should have thought the noble Lord, 
who was contending for the rigid inter- 
pretation of an Act of Parliament, would 
have been careful not to ask such a 
question; because the Act of Parlia- 
ment simply required the Crown to ex- 
press disapproval of any appointment 
of which it did not approve, and the 
Act of Parliament had been strictly 
followed. As to the command of the 
regiment, he believed it devolved, in 
the absence of the colonel, upon the 
next senior officer; and this officer was 
Major Trelawny. He could assure the 
noble Lord that nothing could have been 
further from the wish of the Secretary 
of State than to cast a slur on anyone 
in the course which he had felt called 
on to pursue. The Secretary of State 
gave the noble Lord full credit for 
honesty of purpose, and he asked, in re- 
turn, credit for equally upright motives 
in the performance of a painful duty, 
He assured the noble Lord that no pri- 
vate communications had passed between 
him and anyone else relative to this 
appointment, excepting the noble Lord 
himself and a near relative of Colonel 
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Edgeumbe. He hoped the noble Lord 
would not press his Motion. 

Lorp LYTTELTON said, that as a 
Lord Lieutenant of many years’ stand- 
ing, he should like to know what the law 
really was. It was his experience that 
Lords Lieutenant, on making recommen- 
dations, always received notice in a few 
days in the form prescribed by the Act in 
case of approval or disapproval. They 
were authorized to take silence for con- 
sent, and if 14 days passed, without an 
intimation that the Crown disapproved a 
recommendation, the officer would have 
aright to the appointment, and would 
be entitled to complain if it was not 
gazetted. It was objected by the Go- 
vernment on the last occasion, that to 
write a simple letter of recommendation 
was not to ‘certify ” within the meaning 
of the Act; but such a letter was surely 
an official intimation; and when was 
disapproval to be signified by the Secre- 
tary of State, if not after the receipt of 
it? Surely not after the appointment 
had been gazetted. The other night, 
when the matter was before their Lord- 
ships, a noble Duke (the Duke of 
Buccleuch) stated that he had always 
been in the habit of writing to the 
Secretary of State, stating the person 
whom he proposed to appoint, and if 
he heard nothing to the contrary, he 
concluded that the appointment was al- 
lowed. This was the course usually 
adopted, except that, as he (Lord Lyt- 
telton) had said, Lords Lieutenant re- 
ceived express intimation of approval 
from the Secretary of State before com- 
pleting the appointment. It seemed that 
under the new organization of our mili- 
tary forces, Lords Lieutenant were to have 
nothing more to do with these appoint- 
ments — for which he did not in the 
least care ; but during his short remain- 
ing term of official existence he should 
continue, unless otherwise advised, to 
write letters recommending certain per- 
sons, and if no disapproval were signi- 
fied within 14 days he should proceed to 
gazette the appointments; this being 
not merely what he was empowered, but 
required by the Act to do. If this were 
not so, he should be glad to be informed; 
and unless some other mode of ascer- 
tainment was suggested, he should be 
glad if the Committee were granted. 

Eart GREY said, he hoped the noble 
Lord would not press his Motion, for a 
Committee, as pointed out by the noble 
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UnderSecretary(Lord Northbrook), could 
not give an authoritative construction of 
an Act which, as was evidenced by the 
discussion the other evening, was not 
very well laid down or very clear. On 
the other hand, it was quite clear what 
the true interpretation of the Act was in 
accordance with the spirit of our Consti- 
tution, for whatever might be the tech. 
nical meaning of the section, it was cer- 
tainly the intention of Parliament that 
the Lords Lieutenant should act under 
the direction of the Crown in these mat- 
ters. And it was not only the right of 
the Crown to exercise a complete control 
over its Lieutenants; it was also armed 
with ample authority for the purpose. 
The Lords Lieutenant held office dur- 
ing pleasure, and if they declined to 
submit to the decision of the Crown, 
signified to them by the proper autho- 
rity, the Secretary of State would have 
only to inform them that Her Majesty 
had no further need of their services. 
That was the remedy, in the event of a 
difference of opinion arising, which 
ought not to be the case, for, whatever 
the technical construction of the Act, he 
should feel it his duty—and he thought 
that the noble Lord, on reflection, would 
see the matter in the same light — to 
act under the express direction of the 
Crown, signified by a responsible Minis- 
ter. While, however, fully admitting 
the power of the Crown and the duty of 
Lords Lieutenant to obey the commands 
of the Sovereign, he admitted the full 
right of any Member of the Legislature 
to question the discretion with which 
Her Majesty had been advised to exer- 
cise the power committed to her. If any 
noble Lord should think there had been 
something wrong in the manner in which 
an appointment had been checked, it was 
open to him — and it was open to any 
Member of the other House — to move 
an Address to the Crown praying the 
withdrawal of her disapproval. That 
seemed to him the proper and formal 
way of raising the question. 

Tue Duce or RICHMOND: My 
Lords, I regret to find myself differing 
entirely from the noble Earl who has 
just sat down (Earl Grey), and upon a 
point in reference to which his authority 
is so valuable. The noble Earl states 
that the proper course on an occasion 
like the present—and I think he implies 
that it is the only constitutional course 
—is, that an humble Address should be 
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presented to Her Majesty begging that 
she will withdraw her disapprobation of 
the appointment. Now, my Lords, I 
venture to think that would be begging 
the whole question ; because the point 
raised by the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Vivian) will have no effect whatever if 
the disapprobation of the Crown be sig- 
nified within the proper time. And when 
the noble Earl says that the noble Lord 
ought to move an humble Address to 
the Crown, he is implying that which has 
not been admitted, even for a moment, 
in the course of the former or the pre- 
sent discussion—namely, that the Secre- 
tary of War has acted according to the 
powers as contained within the four 
corners of the Act of Parliament. It 
appears to me that the silence of the 
noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack on this occasion affords a strong 
ground for inducing your Lordships to 
appoint a Committee to investigate the 
question before the House ; for I cannot 
but think that during the time which 
has elapsed since the former discussion 
took place, the noble and learned Lord 
must have been so occupied as not to 
have looked again into the various Acts of 
Parliament bearing upon this question. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR inti- 
mated that he had done so. 

Tae Duxe or RICHMOND: I am 
very glad to hear it; and I can only, 
therefore, hope that, having informed 
himself as to the Acts which have been 
expressly quoted on this subject, the 
noble and learned Lord considers that 
this is not the proper place for discuss- 
ing the question, and that we could better 
discuss it in Committee of your Lord- 
ships’ House. The noble Lord the Under 
Secretary for War (Lord Northbrook) 
says that a Committee of this House is 
not a competent tribunal to decide a dis- 
puted interpretation of alaw. But this 
isa very simple matter. If your Lord- 
ships will examine the Act of George III. 
you will at once see that its requirements 
have not been complied with in this case. 
The intimation given by the noble Lord 
(Lord Vivian) was clearly the legitimate 
mode of announcing the appointment, 
for in the very same letter another gen- 
tleman was recommended to the com- 
mand of a company, and that appoint- 
ment has been gazetted. I will not go 
into the question whether Major Tre- 
lawny was popular or unpopular in the 
view of the Government; whether he 
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was educated at Sandhurst; whether he 
was brought up in the Army, or whether 
the experience he obtained in the cavalry 
was likely to make him a good field offi- 
cer of infantry ; for with these questions 
the Secretary for War, or the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, are much more competent to deal 
than I am; but I may remind my noble 
Friend the Under Secretary that he has 
not answered one point put by the noble 
Lord opposite — whether the objection 
the Secretary for War made was personal 
as regards the fitness or unfitness of 
Colonel Edgeumbe for the command of 
the regiment, or whether he considered 
that Colonel Edgcumbe should not be 
appointed because the Major ought not 
to be passed over? Thatis a question 
to which it is very easy to give an an- 
swer; it is a question to which we have 
a right to expect a distinct answer, about 
which there can be no mistake whatever. 
I have not the honour myself of hold- 
ing the commission of Lord Lieutenant, 
therefore I may be supposed to speak 
purely from disinterested motives, and 
on public grounds alone; and I do say 
that there is much ground for complain- 
ing that the Lords Lieutenant of coun- 
ties should be treated in the manner 
which, according to the noble Lord’s 
(Lord Northbrook’s) own showing, the 
Lord Lieutenant of Cornwall has been 
treated. We have always been taught 
to look up to the position of Lord Lieu- 
tenant of a county. He holds a high 
position in his county—he represents, 
if I may say so, the Sovereign, and is 
frequently expected to convene, and ge- 
nerally to preside over, meetings of the 
county in regard to any public matters. 
What do we find is the conduct of the 
War Department? According to the 
Instructions issued by the Secretary for 
War under the Act of 1856, the Lord 
Lieutenant is to consult with the general 
commanding the district as to the times 
at which the Militia shall be called out. 
The noble Lord opposite, as Lord Lieu- 
tenant, considered that it would be much 
better to call them out in the summer, 
than to billet them in towns at the earlier 
period of the year; and he conveyed this 
view to the general commanding the dis- 
trict, with whom, according to the Order 
issued by the Secretary for War, he was 
to put himself in communication. The 
first thing the noble Lord ascertained 
was, that the arrangements made were 
entirely in opposition to the view he had 
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expressed; and now the answer he re- 
ceives, by way of consolation, is that the 
subject of the recommendation of the 
Lord Lieutenant was considered to be 
of such small importance that it was 
looked upon as a mere matter of detail 
to be dealt with by a subordinate in the 
War Department ; that, in point of fact, 
the opinion of the Secretary for War 
was not given at all. Surely that is not 
the proper manner in which Lords Lieu- 
tenant of counties ought to be treated 
by a public Department like that of the 
War Office. We all know with regard 
to the billeting of the Militia in towns 
that the system is not healthful for the 
morals of the men, and that it is a sys- 
tem which ought to be avoided as much 
as possible. Yet this opinion, expressed 
by a Lord Lieutenant, was dealt with 
by a subordinate, and not by the Secre- 
tary for War. There is a somewhat ex- 
traordinary coincidence connected with 
this which I ought to mention—if, in- 
deed, it really is a coincidence—the time 
selected for calling out the Militia, as 
decided by the subordinate in the War 
Office, happens to be exactly that re- 
commended by the major of the regi- 
ment, whose opinion ought not to have 
prevailed in the matter at all, because 
the major is not the person indicated in 
the rules who should make a recommen- 
dation. Under these circumstances, I 
quite agree with the noble Lord oppo- 
site that there is a grievance of which 
he has every right to complain; and I 
venture to hope that the Lords Lieute- 
nant of this country will not, in future, 
be treated by the Secretary for War in 
the way the Lord Lieutenant of Corn- 
wall has been treated on the present 
occasion. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
cannot help thinking that the question 
before the House, so clearly stated by 
the noble Earl on the cross Bench (Earl 
Grey), has been somewhat mystified by 
what has fallen from the noble Duke 
opposite. The question is— 

“To move that a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the state of the law 
repecting the control of the Reserve Forces in 
the several counties of Great Britain.” 

In dealing with this question, it is quite 
true the noble Duke (the Duke of Rich- 
mond) has given his own construction of 
the law—and I have no doubt his opinion 
upon it is as good as that of any other 
layman; but the whole question is one 
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which arises purely from the ill-drawin 

of the Act of Parliament, which is dif. 
ferently interpreted by two of the most 
eminent Law Lords in this House; and I 
think it is quite impossible that, in oppo- 
sition to the opinion stated by the noble 
Earl (Earl Grey), your Lordships should 
refer to a Committee of the House a 
question of the legal construction of an 
Act of Parliament. The noble Duke has 
complained of the manner in which the 
Lord Lieutenant of Cornwall has been 
dealt with by the Secretary for War. 
For my own part, I do not think, after 
hearing the statement of the Under 
Secretary, that the Secretary for War 
could have adopted a different course 
from that which he has pursued, under 
the circumstances of the case. Some 
years ago a Commission was appointed, 
of which one of the most eminent Mem- 
bers was the noble Duke’s Father, who 
perhaps took a more than usually active 
part in performing the duties of Lord 
Lieutenant—especially with regard to 
questions affecting the Militia and Re- 
serve forces; and it was on his sugges- 
tion that the Commission made the re- 
commendation which they did, to the 
effect that promotion, as a general rule, 
should be by seniority; and that in the 
event of any proposed deviation from 
this principle, it should be made known 
to the War Department, with a state- 
ment of the reasons for the deviation. 
A circular to the same effect was issued 
by Mr. Sidney Herbert. If that circular 
meant anything, it meant that the Secre- 
tary for War was bound to exercise his 
discretionary judgment upon the reasons 
so submitted to him. It has been ob- 
jected that this circular was not a legal 
document; but I think the objection en- 
tirely fails, since it ignores the Secretary 
for War as an Adviser of Her Majesty, 
and as- the head of the Executive De- 
partment, dealing with the matters com- 
mitted to it. The noble Duke then goes 
on to encourage the noble Lord to con- 
sider it a snub that his recommendation 
had not been followed with regard to the 
particular time at which the Militia 
should be called out. The answer which 
the noble Lord (Lord Northbrook) gave, 
as I understand him, was an answer to 
the charge the noble Lord (Lord Vivian) 
brought against Mr. Cardwell, that the 
right hon. Gentleman had shown animus 
towards him, and my noble Friend has 
properly answered that no animus existed 
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in the case at all on the part of Mr. 
Cardwell. The noble Duke then regards 
it as an intolerable slight upon the Lords 
Lieutenant that this case should not have 
been determined immediately by the 
Secretary for War himself. I think 
your Lordships will readily admit that 
in a large Office, where there is much red 
tape and mere matter of detail, it is im- 
possible that the Secretary for War can 
himself personally attend to every matter 
appertaining to the Department without 
neglecting the essential duties attaching 
to him as a Minister. I think that the 
noble Duke, in his anxiety to do justice 
to the position of Lords Lieutenant, has, 
in some degree, confounded the duties 
which attached to them as the heads of 
the counties with those which properly 
belong to another class of functionaries— 
the high sheriffs. At the same time, I 
do not in the least question the high 
honour and position of Lords Lieutenant ; 
and I am quite sure that the more 
anxious they may be to give example to 
those placed under their superintendence, 
the more anxious they must be to act in 
perfect accordance with the Crown, when 
properly advised by those who are bound 
to advise them. I certainly do enter my 
strong protest against your Lordships 
entertaining this Motion, which I really 
think is absolutely without precedent, 
being a Motion to refer to your Lordships’ 
Committee a discussion between two of 
the Law Lords as to what is the real 
construction of an Act of Parliament. 
Tne Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, I do not think it worth your 
Lordships’ while to refer this legal point 
to a Committee. The course that has 
been adopted in the case of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Cornwall is so manifestly 
wrong, that I think it would be a work 
of supererogation for a Committee to 
inquire into the matter. To ask a Com- 
mittee to investigate the subject would 
be practically to ask them to determine 
whether a fortnight was a month, and 
that, I think, is hardly a proper subject 
to submit to the meditation of a Com- 
mittee. But the question which has 
given rise to the question now before 
us, and to a debate which has already 
taken place, appears to me to throw con- 
siderable light upon the probable effect 
of the legislation on military affairs with 
which we are threatened. Two cases 
have been brought forward—two cases 
of “snubbing,” to use the strong and 
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just vernacular of the noble Lord—for 
the consideration of the House. With 
regard to the first case, we have heard 
that under the present state of things 
the control of military affairs is so in- 
tensely centralized, that when a Lord 
Lieutenant brings a certain matter re- 
lating to county policy and morality 
under the notice of the Secretary for 
War, so heavy is the business of his 
Department that the Minister of the 
Orown finds it impossible to attend to 
the matter personally, and the Lord 
Lieutenant is left to be snubbed by any 
underling. That appears to me to be 
treatment most unworthy of the dignity 
and position of a Lord Lieutenant. I do 
not blame the Minister of the Crown in 
this case, because I believe he knew 
nothing of the affair—neither do I blame 
the Office ; but I ask your Lordships to 
note the results of that centralization 
into which we are rushing. It is the 
inevitable result of placing so much 
work upon one responsible Minister of 
the Crown that he had more to do than 
he can personally accomplish, and the 
result is that the duty is transferred to 
persons who are unknown, and who have 
no responsibility. The second snub 
which has been put upon the noble Lord 
is a rather awkward circumstance, be- 
cause the neglect to lay the matter be- 
fore the Secretary of State succeeded in 
point of time the displeasure of the War 
Office which the Lord Lieutenant had 
been unfortunate enough to incur, which 
rather gave ground for the suspicion 
that if anyone was bold enough to chal- 
lenge the decision of the War Office, or 
so unfortunate as to incur the displea- 
sure of that mysterious tribunal, he 
would find his access to the Secretary of 
State not so easy as before. But there 
is a much more serious question at the 
bottom of this matter. Why are these 
two officers passed over? Is it true that 
one of these officers is a Member of 
Parliament and that the other is not ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: That is not the 
case. 

Tue Marquzss or SALISBURY: I 
was informed that such was the fact. 
However, I do not stand up for the pur- 
pose of making personal imputations 
upon anyone. My object is to point out 
the enormous danger that is likely to 
result from the unrestrained system 
of selection which it seems to be the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
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to introduce. If such a system be 
adopted, your statesmen may be as 
pure and as free from party bias as pos- 
sible; but, as long as officers of the 
Army are Members of Parliament, or 
are selected from the class from which 
Members of Parliament come, and their 
interests have to be decided upon by the 
Secretary of State, so long will cases of 
this kind crop up, and your whole mili- 
tary administration will be tainted with 
suspicion. I entirely agree with the 
noble Lord that Colonel Edgecumbe has 
been hardly treated in this matter, and 
also that the Lord Lieutenant has been 
hardly treated; but what is proved by 
this case is the utter incapacity of our 
military system to bear either a great 
increase of centralization, or to allow 
the invidious and onerous duties of un- 
restrained selection to be placed in the 
hands of a political officer. 

Tre Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
was of opinion thatthe dignity of the Lords 
Lieutenant of counties had been some- 
what neglected in the present case. He 
held it to be the law that the whole 
responsibility for the well-being of a 
Militia regiment rested mainly with the 
Lord Lieutenant of the particular county 
to which it belonged; and in accordance 
with that responsibility the noble Lord 
the Lieutenant for the county of OCorn- 
wall had intimated to the War Office 
his recommendation of the appointment 
of a certain officer to the leutenant- 
coloneley of the Royal Cornish Rangers. 
What struck him as being somewhat 
singular in the case was, that before 
communicating with the War Office his 
noble Friend informed Major Trelawny 
that it was his intention to make a 
recommendation, the effect of which 
would be to pass him over, and that 
Major Trelawny entirely approved of 
that course on account of his want of 
knowledge of the new drill, that he con- 
sidered the appointment of Colonel Edg- 
cumbe to be a good one, and that had 
he himself been appointed he would 
have been as a square block in a round 
hole. After that Major Trelawny wrote 
to the War Office, stating he was about 
to be passed over—which seemed to be 
playing a double game. Colonel Edg- 
cumbe, it appeared, in anticipation of 
being appointed to the command, had 
been induced to resign his commission 
in the Grenadier Guards; and no doubt, 
with his full knowledge of all the new 
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military duties réquired of him, he would 
have been a most valuable commander 
of any Militia regiment; but he after- 
wards received an intimation that the 
recommendation which the Lord Lieu- 
tenant believed had been accepted by 
the Crown had, for reasons which were 
not given, not been approved by the 
Crown. That was not the way to enable 
a Lord Lieutenant to maintain his posi- 
tion in his county; and from what had 
appeared, the noble Lord’s recommenda- 
tions had been set aside without any 
reason assigned, and the command of 
the regiment allowed to fall into the 
hands of an officer who acknowledged 
himself incompetent to discharge the 
duties. How could a Lord Lieutenant 
who could not be trusted to appoint an 
officer to the command of a regiment be 
fit to take charge of the affairs of a 
county? The question of popularity was 
one that never ought to have men- 
tioned, and it was one that ought not to 
weigh in considering the qualifications 
of an officer. It would be a dangerous 
thing either to select officers to command 
regiments, or to reject them on account 
of their popularity or unpopularity. The 
simple question ought to be, who was 
the best man to command a regiment? 
The danger of principle of selection had 
been exemplified in this case; and what 
alarmed him was, that when the prin- 
ciple came to be carried out it would 
often be challenged, and would have to 
be argued out in Parliament. But he 
did not think the Motion would have 
any effect in settling the construction of 
the Act; and, under the circumstances, 
he would ask his noble Friend to be 
content with the discussion, and not 
press his Motion to a Division. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I was 
certainly surprised to hear the noble 
Marquess opposite (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) state his intention of sup- 
porting the Motion, on the ground that 
the Government had acted in this mat- 
ter on the principle of what he was 
pleased to term unrestrained selec- 
tion. He has overlooked that the Se- 
cretary of State—whether he has acted 
rightly or wrongly—has stood up for 
seniority, and therefore shown that he 
is not likely to exercise in an unre- 
strained manner the principle of selec- 
tion. He must have’forgotten that in 
the present case it is the Lord Lieu- 
tenant who has adopted the principle of 
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unrestrained selection, while the Secre- 
tary for War has strictly followed the 

rinciple of seniority. The noble Mar- 
quess also stated that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant had received more than one 
“snub ;” that he had been turned over 
to a subordinate officer of the War De- 
partment, and that the matter of the 
calling out of the Militia regiment had 
been decided by an underling. But who 
is this ‘“‘underling” who signed this 
appointment? Why, he is the Inspector 
General of the Militia. And I must ask 
the House whether it is possible for the 
War Office administration to be properly 
conducted, if it is to be said that a 
matter of this kind is not to be decided 
by a general officer, who, in all proba- 
bility, is a much more competent person 
to determine such a question than the 
Secretary for War himself would be. 
Quite apart from this particular case, 
the whole discussion is a very apt illus- 
tration of the necessity for the military 
reforms which have been proposed by 
the Government. If the country has 
made up its mind upon one thing more 
than another, it is that our Army orga- 
nization should be made practical and 
real. Much as I respect Lords Lieu- 
tenant and the Militia service, and the 
laudable desire of country gentlemen to 
belong to that force, and that they should 
be treated with respect by the Govern- 
ment, it is far more important that the 
Militia should be made real regiments, 
and form part of the general organiza- 
tion of the Army, and not be regarded 
as a kind of civilian portion of the Army. 
If it is so regarded, it is impossible 
for the Secretary of State for War not 
to take the opinion of competent general 
officers and officers commanding the dis- 
tricts, in preference to the recommenda- 
tions of Lords Lieutenant, and as a part 
of the new system we are about to 
introduce, Militia regiments to be more 
efficient must be absolutely more and 
more under the control of the Secretary 
of State for War and the officers of the 
Army. As regards the particular case 
which has arisen in the county of Corn- 
wall I do not wish to say anything, for 
enough has been said about it already ; 
but, however much the unfortunate posi- 
tion in which Colonel Edgeumbe has been 
placed may be regretted, I cannot but 
think that the county of Cornwall has 
not been ill-treated in having Major 
Trelawny placed in command of this ex- 
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cellent regiment. I hope your Lord- 
ships will not agree to the appoint- 
ment of the Committee. 

Tue Kart or MOUNT EDGCUMBE 
said, that some remarks which fell from 
his noble Friend the Under Secretary for 
War in a former debate would lead to the 
impression that Colonel Edgeumbe had 
resigned his commission in the Guards 
with the full knowledge that his ap- 
pointment to the Royal Cornwall Rangers 
was extremely uncertain, in consequence 
of the claims of another officer having 
been put forward. The noble Lord re- 
ferred to a warning which he had con- 
veyed through him (the Earl of Mount 
Edgeumbe) ; but he was not at the time 
aware that the conversation to which he 
alluded was held more than a fortnight 
after Colonel Edgcumbe’s resignation 
had been sent in. In point of fact, at 
the time Colonel Edgcumbe resigned, he 
had not the slightest reason for appre- 
hending that the power of veto would 
be exercised against his appointment, 
nor was it until it was too late to recall 
the step he had taken that he had any 
intimation whatever of Major Trelaw- 
ny’s intention to protest. Referring to 
a remark that had fallen from the noble 
Earl on the cross Benches (the Earl of 
Dalhousie), he felt sure that Major 
Trelawny was not a man capable of any 
double dealing, although it was to be 
regretted that the letter referred to was 
not more explicit. 

Eart COWPER said, he should be . 
sorry if it was thought that all Lords © 
Lieutenant were opposed to the pro- 
posed change as regarded the Militia, 
for their position in that respect cer- 
tainly was not a very comfortable one. 
For himself, his belief was, that when 
the new system was established by which 
the Reserve forces of the different 
military divisions of the country were 
to be brigaded and drilled from time 
to time with the Regular troops, the 
most perfect machinery would exist for 
finding out what officers were good and 
what were not, so that good men could 
be put incommand. That was a very 
difficult matter now. What could the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county know in 
regard to the discipline of a regiment, 
except from the officers in command, and 
what he might gather from his own ob- 
servation and from the general feeling 
of the country? He did not think any 
of these were a good means of forming a 
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judgment. Hewas himself the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of a small county, and although, if 
a vacancy occurred in the command of 
the Militia there to-morrow, he might not 
experience a great difficulty in recom- 
mending an officer to fill it, because the 
officer who was second in command was 
a good man, yet he could well under- 
stand that in such cases a Lord Lieute- 
nant might have great difficulty in find- 
ing out who was the best man; and at 
present, even after that difficulty should 
have been overcome, and the Lord Lieu- 
tenant had had the misfortune of quarrel- 
ling with many people in consequence 
of his selection, his decision might be 
thrown over—he did not say wrongly— 
by the War Office. Surely, if after all 
the trouble he had taken, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was not certain that his recom- 
mendation would be attended to, the 
sooner that state of things was put an 
end to the better. The discussion of 
that evening would have convinced him, 
if he had not been convinced before, 
that the Lord Lieutenant would be in a 
more pleasant position, and the service 
of the country be better carried on under 
the proposed new system than was the 
case at present. He had no desire to 
find fault with the present authorities of 
the War Office; but he was afraid that 
anybody who had anything to do with 
that Department had occasion sometimes 
to complain that it allowed his letters to 
remain unanswered. 

Tue Duxe or NORTHUMBERLAND 
said, that the position of the Lords Lieu- 
tenant, in regard to the appointment of 
Militia officers, appeared not to be un- 
derstood by many noble Lords. The 
reason why the Lord Lieutenant had 
vested in him the appoinfment of these 
officers, subject to the approval of the 
War Office, was that he was cognizant 
of the persons in his county who were 
best fitted for such positions, which the 
authorities of the War Office could not 
be supposed to be. It must be recol- 
lected that hitherto the Militia had been 
a voluntary force ; that it had belonged 
to the county, had been raised in the 
county, and was officered by gentlemen 
of the county, inasmuch as it was sup- 
posed that the gentlemen of the county 
had more influence in obtaining men to 
fill the ranks than any other class of 
persons. It would seem that now, how- 
ever; if he rightly understood the re- 
marks of the noble Earl (the Earl of 
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Kimberley), the Lord Lieutenant was 
to be superseded altogether; that he wag 


not to be consulted in any way, not only 


as to officering the Militia, but even ag 
to the best and most suitable time and 
place for assembling the men for train- 
ing—matters which, in the case of a 
local force, depended less on military 
considerations than on the season for 
taking the men from their ordinary la- 
bour and occupations with the least in- 
convenience to them. If, therefore, those 
questions were to be taken out of the 
hands of the Lord Lieutenant, who was 
most acquainted with them, and trans- 
ferred to the Inspector General of Militia, 
who knew nothing about them, very 
great injury would be done to the 
Militia itself. Manifestly, the first object 
they should have in view was to fill the 
ranks of the regiments, and as long as 
they maintained a local force and offi- 
cered it from the county, and as long as 
the leading persons in the county, or any 
person in the county, took an interest in 
that force, so long the Lord Lieutenant 
ought to have a voice in all questions 
that concerned it. 


On Question ? Resolved in the Negative. 


ARMY—MILITARY EDUCATION. 
ADDRESS FOR RETURNS. 


Lorp STRATHNAIRN, who had 
given Notice to move an Address for 
Returns respecting Garrison Instructors, 
and for Copies of Instructions on the 
Military Education of Officers, issued 
consequent to the Report of the Com- 
missioners, said—My Lords, the interests 
of the country are so intimately con- 
cerned in the unfortunate state of affairs 
on the Continent, and the country relies 
so much for the protection of its rights 
and position on the efficiency of the Army 
in the art of war, that I consider it my 
duty to bring to your Lordships’ notice, 
with the view to their amendment, se- 
rious deficiencies in our military training 
and education, and especially in its first 
requisite, strategy ; and yet it is strategy, 
my Lords; which, in an incredibly short 
time, has made Prussia mistress of the 
destinies of France, as 65 years ago it 
placed Prussia and her independence at 
the mercy of France. We ought not to 
be blind to the lessons which recent Con- 
tinental events are so well fitted to teach. 
We ourselves have had warnings to 
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which we ought not to turn a deaf ear; 
protracted and not always successful ope- 
rations in our Colonies against uncivil- 
ized insurgents, reverses which checkered 
brilliant successes in the Crimea, and 
threw a shade over our imperishable 
recollections of the Peninsula and Flan- 
ders, and an Empire all but lost in India. 
Before going further, I will explain the 
nature of the deficiencies in our training 
for war. They arise from our Regula- 
tion Book of Instruction, which teaches 
the mechanism of movements, but not 
their strategical object or adaptation to 
the varied features of ground for troops; 
they, therefore, are taught peace, not ser- 
vice movements ; they move, but do not 
mancuvre. I am fully alive to the im- 
portance of skilfully executed move- 
ments—the best devised plans of strategy 
have often been spoilt by faulty move- 
ments. The mistake is to teach move- 
nents, but to omit their object. They 
should be inseparable. In the exami- 
nation of officers for promotion, the same 
error is committed. Since I held the 
command of a Bombay division, in 1857, 
to the end of my command in Ireland, I 
have never ceased, in Reports to my 
superiors and instructions to those under 
my command, to correct this misprision 
of the first element of an Army’s educa- 
tion. I stated this also fully, and other 
shortcomings, to the Commission on 
Military Education, as well as their 
remedy, and I am glad to see, in a new 
Book of Instruction of October last, that 
some of them have been adopted; but 
these improvements are few and partial, 
and they omit the great desideratum in 
the instruction of young officers and 
soldiers of combining drill from its first 
stages with reason and object, so that, 
the mind once directed in the right way, 
an ordinary capacity may gradually be- 
come a good service officer, and a genius 
may wing his flight to elevations now, 
unfortunately, tenanted only by Count 
Moltke and his strategical Staff. All 
those simple and important mancuvres 
which figured in the late Prussian suc- 
cesses are also omitted in the new Book. 
The last of my thoughts in bringing 
this Motion before your Lordships is to 
make the smallest pretension to superior 
capacity; I do so under the sense of 
duty in critical times, which tells me 
that if a British Army be obliged to take 
the field, it should do so second to none 
in fitness for war. If, however, I do 
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not lay claim to superior capacity, I do 
lay claim to some experience in two mat- 
ters which lie at the roots of this ques- 
tion—strategy, and the state of instruc- 
tion in the Army. As regards the latter, 
it has fallen to my lot to have com- 
manded, or to have inspected, nearly 
every battery and regiment in Her Ma- 
jesty’s service. I conduct my inspec- 
tions in a manner which makes my Staff 
and myself personally acquainted with 
the nature and condition of the instruc- 
tion imparted in almost every regiment 
in the service. The remarks, favourable 
or otherwise, are sent to commanding 
officers, and copies of them kept as re- 
cords in the Adjutant General’s office. 
The experience I have thus acquired 
enables me to say that, both as regards 
officers and men, our Army has almost 
none of that kind of instruction on which 
I set a highvalue. As regards strategy, 
peculiar circumstances made me ac- 
quainted with it from my earliest days. 
My father was Her Majesty’s Envoy at 
Berlin, where I had a military educa- 
tion, of which strategy was the chief 
element. In those days Prussia was in 
the full tide of her noble and patriotic 
efforts to retrieve the disasters which a 
mistaken art of war had entailed on her, 
and the wrongs which it had done in 
1806 to her gallant Army and a resolute 
people. It is a singular coincidence 
that mistaken training should, but in a 
more aggravated form, have been the 
same error as our own at present—peace, 
but not service movements. The map 
and the tactics of Frederick the Great 
had been replaced by the plummet and 
the pace-stick. But in my days there 
was a re-action, and everything in Prus- 
sia was strategy. The atmosphere was 
strategical, and I imbibed some of its 
influences. In the Crimea I witnessed 
the results of good or mistaken stra- 
tegy; and in India, if I had not been 
assisted by troops of whom Lords Can- 
ning and Elphinstone said, in telegrams 
and general orders—‘‘that they had 
marched from Bombay to the Jumna and 
Gwalior, from success to success, with- 
out a check, under hardships heroically 
borne, although seldom endured even in 
India,” and if I had not invariably had 
recourse to strategical precautions and 
manoouvres, I could not have overcome 
the difficulties of overwhelming numbers 
which cut off my base as I advanced, of 
an unknown country, and a line of 
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operations some 700 or 800 miles long, 
defended by forts. In 15 actions and 
sieges I was obliged to reconnoitre night 
and day, to use turning movements, 
feints to cover a real attack, concentra- 
tion of fire on a weak or given point, 
and so forth, none of which are in our 
old or new Book. The result of my two- 
fold experience has taught me that, as 
regards officers and men, the English 
Army is without equal. They are a rare 
combination of ardour when it is re- 
quired, and of steadfastness when it is 
necessary ; but, in consequence of the 
want of strategical education, they are 
so deficient in strategical knowledge 
that if, unfortunately, we were involved 
in war, the odds would be in dangerous 
proportion against them in the field. I, 
of course, except officers of superior 
talents, with strategical instincts, and 
who have had other means of instruc- 
tion. Nor would it be fair to place the 
responsibility of our system on present 
proper names or Governments. It dates 
from our forefathers, and, in fact, it has 
its origin in our insular position, habits, 
and distaste for preparations for Conti- 
nental wars. I beg your Lordships’ 
indulgence while I adduce a few illus- 
trations of the want of strategical edu- 
cation of a simple description from the 
first to the last pages of the Book. In 
consequence of no object being assigned, 
the young officer or recruit is not ac- 
quainted with the reason of the nume- 
rous points and parries in the bayonet 
exercise, nor does he learn that part of it 
which makes him more than a match for 
cavalry. He is equally untaught as to 
the advantage of early or the danger of 
delayed fire. As regards evolutions of 
a regiment, when I ask an officer the 
object of a change of front, as a rule he 
assigns any but the service one, and I 
have to explain to him that the service 
object is to oppose an attack on his 
weakest point—his flank, or vice versd. 
He is equally uninformed as to the firing 
which should cover the movement, and 
I show him that early and successive fire 
from the company of formation will 
check the enemy and cover the forma- 
tion, while delayed fire may cause its 
destruction. A first-rate Artillery officer 
of long standing performed a diagonal 
change of front on the two centre guns 
of his brigade, but delayed his fire till 
the flank guns were in the new align- 
ment. I told him the mechanism of the 
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movement was perfect, but that I could 
not say as much of its strategy ; that if 
he had opened fire from his guns of for- 
mation, he might have killed a general 
or thrown his assailant into confusion, 
as well as covered his defenceless guns, 
throwing up to and retiring into the new 
aligument. And, my Lords, when we 
hear of batteries captured and forma- 
tions cut up by cavalry, it is only too 
often caused by delayed fire. And yet 
this simple instruction and these words, 
‘early and delayed fire,” are not in the 
book. On another occasion, for the sake 
of practice, I requested an officer of 40 
years’ standing, commanding a regiment 
during the Fenian period in Ireland, 
when constant depositions and inter- 
cepted letters showed intentions to attack 
barracks, blow up their garrisons, and 
burn them with Greek fire, to defend his 
barracks against an attack by the road. 
Two.loopholed defences, with banquette, 
gave a cross fire on the road. The 
officer threw his battalion into order— 
the skirmishers with their face against 
a wall 20 feet high, with no means of 
defence—but did not place a man in the 
loopholed defences. As regards field 
days and movements of large bodies in 
India and Ireland, there was no system 
of instruction or camps of instruction in 
India or in Ireland. The general officer 
stationed at the Curragh informed me 
that he had never heard of a second line; 
and yet an order of battle for attack or 
defence without a second line is for- 
bidden by every principle of war. It 
invites a disaster. The field days were 
characterized by constant changes of 
front at too large an angle against a 
supposed enemy, so constant that no 
power of locomotion could have enabled 
an enemy to change to such distant posi- 
tions—flanks were exposed; and as there 
was no combination between the three 
arms, collisions and firing into each other 
ensued. All arms, individually and col- 
lectively, frequently took up positions 
on the top of a height or rising ground, 
which exposed them, instead of in the 
rear of it, which would have covered 
them. And if in former days defeat 
often, and loss of life always, followed 
on neglect of cover, or of turning move- 
ments, use of ground is now indis- 
pensable in these days of improved arms. 
In England I have seen field days in 
which the same defects occurred ; and we 
all read in the newspapers an account of 
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a remarkable field day at Wimbledon 
Common last year, written by a noble 
Lord commanding a brigade, whose 
better judgment appears to have been 
overruled, of which I will say no more 
than that it was not a representation but 
a ridicule of the realities of war—and 
that, too, at a time when, on account of 
events in Europe, adisplay of such mili- 
tary inefficiency was to be regretted. Itis 
apposite to observe here that the instruc- 
tion of the Militia and Volunteers is the 
same as that of the Army. I now beg 
to adduce a few service examples of the 
unfavourable results of mistaken mili- 
tary education in the Crimea and India. 
As regards the Crimea, I do not wish to 
ring the changes on Balaklava. I will 
merely observe that, although nothing 
could be greater than the devoted gal- 
lantry of the troops, yet that the charge 
with a brigade of cavalry, with the 
Feduchine Heights with artillery and 
riflemen on their left line, and a masked 
battery to their right front, a large force 
of all arms in front, was a thing never 
heard of before, and could only end in 
the loss of most valuable life. Then, on 
account of neglect of ground and other 
rules for outposts, pickets and guards of 
trenches were only too often surprised 
and driven in. Butin justice to a noble 
Earl (the Earl of Lucan) I am happy to 
say that I was told by very competent 
authority that he always evinced both 
zal and ability, with the best results, 
in placing his outposts and sentries. In- 
kermann, though a great victory, was a 
surprise, which rendered a retirement 
necessary in the first instance and caused 
loss of life. In October, 1855, the day 
of the general and final attack on Se- 
bastopol, Marshal Pelissier sent me to 
tell the English Commander-in-Chief 
that the French had taken the Malakhoff. 
General Simpson requested me to tell the 
French Commander-in-Chief that his 
troops had been unable to take the Redan. 
Now, my Lords, the cause of this failure 
was an attack in one line without a second 
line in support. As regards India, the 
sieges of Delhi and Lucknow, two main 
operations against the insurgents, were 
both caused by misprision of strategy. If 
the commanders at military stations had 
by simple strategical arrangements pre- 
vented mutinous garrisons from leaving 
their stations, they would not have 
formed a nucleus at Delhi. The siege of 
Lucknow was ushered in by the defeat 
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of its garrison at the strong village of 
Chiwhut, one march from Lucknow, 
where they went to attack a large force 
of mutinous regiments. In disregard of 
strategical foresight, the left flank of the 
English troops was posted on the village, 
which was neither occupied nor watched. 
Fatal volleys at close range into the 
English left were the first intimation of 
the dangerous flank attack. It was fol- 
lowed by a retreat to Lucknow, with a 
loss of artillery and the arrival of the 
enemy before the city as besiegers. An 
advance in light infantry order against 
a fort held by a few mutineers, without 
reconnoitering or a turning movement, 
was the cause of the check of one of the 
finest brigades of all arms that ever took 
the field in India, with a large loss, in- 
cluding that of a general officer of the 
highest promise. I now beg, my Lords, 
to close my statement of deficiencies in 
our education and training for war, its 
causes, and results. I regret the neces- 
sity which has compelled me to notice 
military failings ; but I should have been 
guilty not only of false and culpable de- 
licacy, but of the greatest dereliction of 
duty of which an officer can be capable if 
I had silenced convictions which told me 
British troops had already sustained re- 
verses, in consequence of mistaken train- 
ing; and that for the same reason they 
would certainly encounterfresh—perhaps 
irretrievable—disasters were they to take 
the field against an Army perfected in the 
art of war: more especially when in the 
last few months we have witnessed one 
of the best and most successful armies 
in the world fall in collapse, not from 
any want of their often proved gallantry, 
of which I have on so many occasions 
been witness, but from a neglected art 
of war. I think that when vast and 
cardinal changes are announced which 
point to a great evil, although that evil 
is not known by bad results, it may be an 
advantage to the Government and Par- 
liament that they have now before them 
a plain statement of facts, proving the 
existence of our military shortcoming ; 
and I venture to think that when your 
Lordships have heard the simple re- 
medies which I suggested to the Com- 
mission on Military Education, you will 
agree that they are as simple as the evil 
is palpable. I venture to think that 


another advantage of my statement is 
that it removes the impression which 
exists in some quarters that the blame 
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of reverses I have alluded to attach to 
officers. The statement places the saddle 
on the right horse. A faulty education 
is alone to blame. 


Moved that an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty for, Returns of the number and 
statements of service of garrison instructors, and 
copies of instructions given to them for the exe- 
cution of their duties by the Secretary of State 
for War, as well as copies of any instructions 
given by him or of communications made by the 
Royal Commission on the military education of 
officers of Her Majesty’s army consequent on the 
Commissioners’ report on that subject.—( The Lord 
Strathnairn.) 


Lorp NORTHBROOK said, he would 
gladly admit that not only had the noble 
and gallant Lord who had just sat 
down (Lord Strathnairn) earned a high 
reputation by his distinguished services 
in the field, but also by the thorough- 
ness with which he had performed the 
less conspicuous duty of inspection of 
the troops in peace. The subject the 
noble and gallant Lord had brought 
under their Lordships’ notice was one of 
the highest importance, and any infor- 
mation which the Government could fur- 
nish would be readily given. There 
would, therefore, be no objection to 
furnishing the Returns for which the 
Motion had been made. The whole 
of this subject was referred, several 
years ago, to a Royal Commission, of 
which he had himself the honour of 
being a Member, and which had the ad- 
vantage of receiving the evidence of the 
noble and gallant Lord. The general 
result of the inquiries of the Royal 
Commission with respect to the state of 
the education of our officers entirely 
confirmed the statement which his noble 
and gallant Friend had made that even- 
ing. Those inquiries showed that great 
deficiencies existed in almost every 
branch of military education; and that 
no fault could rest upon our officers for 
not acquiring an education for which no 
adequate provision had been made. But 
the subject would again come before their 
Lordships, when the measure now before 
the other House was before them, when 
the whole subject might be fully dis- 
cussed. Meanwhile, he was happy to 
inform their Lordships that considerable 
progress had been made in the education 
of officers after they had joined the ser- 
vice. Since the Report of the Com- 
mission, almost all the different branches 
of education in the Army had been dealt 
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Commission recommended, among other 
things, that officers should be appointed 
qualified to instruct other officers in 
certain points described in the Gene. 
ral Order issued by the Field Marsha] 
Commanding-in-Chief, in August, 1870, 
Those officers — the garrison instruc. 
tors—had now been at work some time, 
and the Report which had been made 
at the close of last year was most 
favourable to the progress of the sys. 
tem. The Report showed that there 
had been the greatest desire evinced, not 
only by the junior officers, but by offi- 
cers of long standing in the Army, to 
takeadvantage of the meansof instruction 
furnished them ; and that their number 
was steadily increasing. The number 
of officers at present receiving instruc- 
tion at the hands of the garrison instrue- 
tors was between 300 and 400, and quite 
recently the Field Marshal Commanding. 
in-Chief had issued an order permitting 
a certain number of officers of each 
regiment to be excused regimental duty 
while attending the instruction of the 
garrison instructor. He trusted, there- 


fore, it would be evident to their Lord- 
ships that the subject had not been lost 


sight of. He felt quite sure that there was 
no one connected with the administration 
of the military affairs in this country 
—no one even who had paid any at- 
tention to the events which had recently 
occurred on the Continent of Europe— 
who did not feel with the noble and 
gallant Lord who had just addressed 
the House, and who was not desirous 
that the officers of the British Army 
should have an opportunity of acquir- 
ing such a thorough knowledge of their 
profession as that which was possessed 
by the officers of the Prussian Army; 
for nothing had been more remarkable 
throughout the late war than the supe- 
rior qualities and training of the Prus- 
sian officers. In giving these Papers, 
he had only to add that the Secretary 
of State for War was fully alive to the 
importance of the subject, and that his 
attention was steadily directed to the 
importance of affording every facility 
to officers of the Army for acquiring 
a complete military education. 

Tue Duxe or CAMBRIDGE: My 
Lords, I should be sorry to detain the 
House if I did not feel called upon to 
make one or two observations upon 
the Motion which has been brought for- 
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ward by my noble and gallant Friend 
(Lord Strathnairn). I hope the House 
will distinctly understand that this sub- 
ject of military education has been under 
consideration for a long period;- that 
it is not now discussed for the first 
time, but has been under consideration 
ever since I took the position which 
I have the honour to hold. And my 
noble and gallant Friend, I trust, will 
admit, that during the period which I 
have held that position, and also during 
the tenure of my predecessors, altera- 
tions have by degrees been introduced 
into the Army system, all tending in the 
direction which has of late exhibited 
itself in such a marked degree in the 
Continental armies. But your Lordships 
must bear in mind that military ques- 
tions in former days were not considered 
of that interest and importance which 
now attach to them in the eyes of this 
country, and that it was a matter of very 
great difficulty to get the public to ap- 
preciate the importance of technical 
education and other qualifications which 
tend to make a good officer. I trust the 
period has now arrived when these mat- 
ters will be viewed in a different spirit ; 
indeed, there is reason to believe that 
such will be the case from the fact that 
they have been taken up so warmly and 
energetically by the country. I am as 
convinced, as I am of the fact that I 
am now addressing your Lordships, that 
every officer of the Army is as desirous 
and anxious to advance this question of 
military education as either my noble 
and gallant Friend or myself. But, in 
truth, the officers of the British Army 
are exposed to enormous difficulties. We 
have never been allowed to collect large 
bodies of troops together, as is constantly 
done upon the Continent; and though 
theory may be very well in its way, it is 
valueless unless combined with oppor- 
tunities for practice. And let me fairly 
tell your Lordships that it is much more 
difficult in this country to earry out 
combined movements of troops, such as 
take place upon the Continent, than your 
Lordships generally may imagine. I 
have frequently attended reviews abroad, 
and I can assure your Lordships that I 
was surprised to see the injury that is 
done without the slightest consideration, 
the fields passed over and the property 
destroyed, in a manner that would never 
for an instant be tolerated at home. If 
we are really to apply to this country the 
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practice of foreign nations, we must be 
prepared for something of the same sort 
—something which will entail a very 
considerable outlay ; for you cannot ex- 
pect that a landed proprietor, great or 
small, will submit to all these incon- 
veniences without receiving large com- 
pensation. I know that even upon the 
Continent the cost attending these con- 
centrations is very considerable. If, 
however, the country is prepared to en- 
gage in that sort of expenditure, I shall 
be only too glad, militarily, that we 
should have the benefit of availing our- 
selves of the opportunities thus afforded. 
There may certainly be tracts of land in 
this country—and I hope they will be 
found—where the concentration of bodies 
of troops will be possible: possibly 
upon Crown lands, which in ancient days 
were forests, and are still uninclosed. 
such combinations may be practicable, 
But I am still of opinion that, with 
every desire to carry out the Continental 
principle, it will be very difficult to do 
so upon a large scale in this country. 
At the same time, I am fully justified in 
stating, after what my noble and gallant 
Friend has just said, that it is the in- 
tention and desire of the Government to 
carry out this year some concentrations 
of troops upon a scale commensurate 
with the circumstances of this country. 
My noble and gallant Friend, who no 
doubt has had opportunities of judging, 
has stated that occasionally he has had 
to find fault with officers, and that they 
did not come up to the standard that he 
expected. For my part, however, and 
I am not now speaking of the conduct of 
the British officer in action, but of his 
performance of ordinary daily duties in 
time of peace, I have always found the 
greatest zeal, energy, and willingness on 
the part of the British officer; and I 
have found, moreover, that he carried 
with him the good feeling and the confi- 
dence of the men with whom he had to 
deal. Of course, there may be instances, 
among large bodies of men, of want of 
intelligence, that I freely admit; but I 
put it to your Lordships whether the 
same thing may not be found in almost 
every avocation of life. And though 
there may have been occasions when my 
noble and gallant Friend has had to find 
fault with officers under his authority, I 
am sure that he must have had many 
more opportunities of praising what 
came to his notice. With regard to the 
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question of instruction—the garrison in- 
structors are of novel introduction. It 
was thought desirable, and indeed essen- 
tial, that officers, having now to pass a 
much more stringent examination than 
was the case before, should have oppor- 
tunities of acquiring that knowledge, 
which it was impracticable for them to 
acquire in civil life, and without which 
it was impossible for them properly to 
satisfy the requirements of these exa- 
minations, and therefore these garrison 
instructors were appointed to afford such 
information. I am happy to endorse 
what has fallen from my noble Friend 
the Under Secretary, that a very large 
body of officers—more, in fact, than we 
have been able to deal with, so far as we 
have gone—have come forward to obtain 
the benefit of the instruction that is now 
afforded. And not alone has this in- 
terest in the subject been evinced by 
officers who have still to pass their exa- 
minations, but by officers who have no 
further examination to pass. I can only 
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repeat that, if opportunities of acquiring 
professional information are given to 
British officers, I feel convinced they 
will be only too glad to avail themselves 


of such facilities. Perhaps I may be 
allowed to point out that when I first 
entered upon the duties of my present 
position, the system of examination for 
promotion was carried out to a very 
limited extent only; but during the 
time that I have been connected with 
the Horse Guards, and owing to the 
support which I have received from suc- 
cessive Secretaries of State, the system of 
examination has been largely increased 
in connection with promotion from the 
junior to the senior grades. No doubt 
much remains to be done; but this will 
be facilitated by the introduction of these 
garrison and regimental instructors, by 
whom the officers will be assisted in 
acquiring military knowledge. I am 
sure that no subject of greater import- 
ance could be brought forward than this 
question of the military education of 
officers. My noble and gallant Friend 
himself has testified to the zeal and 
energy of British officers; and, for my 
own part, I am glad that I have been 
afforded an opportunity of speaking of 
what I have seen and known of the 
energy and real devotion of British offi- 
cers during the whole period that I have 
had the advantage of being connected 
with the Army. 
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Viscount HARDINGE said, he felt 
much satisfaction at the prospect of ma- 
nouvres by flying columns during the 
present year, and hoped it would be 
found practicable to brigade some of the 
Reserve forces with the Regular troops, 
The more that could be done the more 
advantageous would be the result. He 
also hoped that the flying columns and 
divisions would march fully equipped, 
with their ambulances and Control Staff, 
so that an opportunity might be af. 
forded for judging of the merits or 
demerits of the Control system — for 
though no doubt the system could only 
be fully tested in time of war, he per- 
sonally had a strong opinion in its fa- 
vour, though he believed there had 
been in practice somewhat too great 
a tendency to centralization. Regi- 
mental carts for small-arm ammunition 
might also accompany the division ; but 
as to these, though the Commission over 
which his noble and gallant Friend 
(Lord Strathnairn) presided reported on 
the subject three years ago, he believed 
that nothing practical had since been 
done. He had listened with much plea- - 
sure to the opinions expressed by the 
illustrious Duke the Commander-in-Chief, 
as to the officers of the British Army, 
whose efficiency it had been the custom 
to disparage of late since the purchase 
question was raised in the other House. 
Some critics even had gone the length 
of saying that the British officers were 
simply rich and incompetent. Their 
Lordships might possibly not be aware 
that the examination for promotion of- 
fered, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sioners, a very fair programme to test 
the efficiency of an officer: they had 
to pass an examination that included a 
knowledge of drill, of the Queen’s Regu- 
lations, of the interior economy of a re- 
giment, of the art of fortification, and 
ofreconnoitreing—and although the Com- 
missioners added that in some instances 
the examinations had been loosely con- 
ducted, yet that was not the fault of the 
purchase system or of the officers them- 
selves, but of those who were respon- 
sible for the way in which the examina- 
tions were conducted. It had been said 
that proper instruction was not given to 
officers; but that remark would not 
apply to the Staff College, where the 
examinations were severe e.ough to sa- 
tisfy any requirements. He concurred 
in the recommendation of the Royal 
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Commissioners that education should be 
more practical and less theoretical—and 
one of the most important of their re- 
commendations was that no officer should 
be allowed to go to the Staff College, 
unless the general officer under whom 
he served reported that he was physically 
as well as mentally capable of perform- 
ing his duties. He was glad to hear 
that a complete scheme for the instruc- 
tion of the Artillery had been drawn up 
by officers who were worthy of all con- 
sideration—for one of the great com- 
plaints in the past had been that there 
was no uniform standard of examination 
in that department. It seemed that 
after the passing of the Army Regula- 
tion Bill, all officers were to be appointed 
to direct commissions by competitive ex- 
amination; but he feared that such a 
system would increase those ‘‘cramming”’ 
schools which were admitted to be a 
great evil. He was pleased to hear the 
illustrious Duke say that English officers 
only needed opportunity and encourage- 
ment in order to render them efficient 
in their duties, for these gentlemen pos- 
sessed qualifications superior to the offi- 
cers of any Army in Europe. 

Lorp STRATHNAIRN said, that the 
main object of his Motion was to draw 
the attention of Parliament to the want 
of strategical instruction for the officers 
of our Army. Garrison instructors did 
not undertake to give it, and nothing 
could be more undesirable than that offi- 
cers should attempt to teach one of the 
highest branches which they never had 
the opportunity of learning. With re- 
ference to what had fallen from the 
illustrious Duke, he desired to say that 
his Address was intended to remove the 
erroneous impression which had been 
created to the disfavour of the British 
officers; and with respect to the rela- 
tions between them and their soldiers, 
he maintained that the men of the Eng- 
lish Army were more easily controlled 
by their officers than the men of any 
other. He was not enamoured of the 
purchase system, but it was only fair 
that some regard should be paid to its 
working. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock, till 
To-morrow, a quarter before 
Six o’clock. 
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POST OFFICE—PARCEL POST TO INDIA 
AND THE COLONIES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. D. DALRYMPLE asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether it is the 
intention of the Government to extend 
the advantages of the Parcel Post to 
India and the Colonies ? 

Mr. MONSELL said, in reply, that 
no desire had been expressed for the 
transmission of parcels through the post 
to the Colonies, or to any of our posses- 
sions abroad, except India. As regarded 
India, the Post Office was precluded by 
its contract with the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company from sending by post 
any article which was not now trans- 
missible, without making a payment 
commensurate to the increased burden 
which would be thus imposed. The pre- 
sent expenditure on account of the postal 
service with India largely exceeded the 
revenue derived from it, and under these 
circumstances it was not the intention of 
the Government to extend the advantages 
of the parcel post to India. 


COMMISSION ON COAL SUPPLY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SAMUELSON asked the honour- 
able Member for Glamorganshire, What 
is the reason of the delay of the Royal 
Commission on Coal Supply, appointed 
nearly five years ago, in reporting on the 
subjects referred to it? 

Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN said, in re- 
ply, that the delay had arisen from the 
great magnitude of the subject, for an 
investigation into the quantity of coal 
contained in the available coal fields of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, was 
no slight task, Some delay occurred 
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at the commencement of the labours of 
the Commission, and other causes of de- 
lay had subsequently intervened. One 
important Member of the Commission 
had died; three other important Mem- 
bers, to whom laborious duties were en- 
trusted, had been seriously ill, and the 
noble Chairman had been elevated to a 
high office, which considerably interfered 
with his labours as a Commissioner. The 
subject with which the Commission had 
to deal had been divided into various 
heads, and so parcelled out among the 
different Commissioners. On the first 
head, which dealt with the probable 
depth at which coal could be worked, the 
inquiry had been exhausted, and the Re- 
port prepared; and the same result had 
attended the inquiry into the second 
head, which related to combustion. An- 
other head, which dealt with the pro- 
bability of coal being found under 
more recent strata, had been referred 
to Sir Roderick Murchison and Pro- 
fessor Ramsay, who thought they would 
be able to report in about six weeks. 
Another portion of the inquiry re- 
lated to the statistics of the consump- 
tion of coal, which was rendered ne- 
cessary by the theories started as to 
the progressive rate of the consumption 
of coal. On that subject 120 pages of 
printed matter had been prepared, about 
the same quantity was in the printer’s 
hands, and enough work still remained 
to occupy Mr. Hunt for about a month. 
The task of computing the quantity of 
coal contained in the various coal fields 
had been completed except in two cases; 
and on those two, the complete Report 
would be in the hands of the Commission 
in a week or ten days. Practically speak- 
ing the bulk of the labours of the Com- 
mission were at an end, and their Re- 
port might be expected in about three 
months from the present time, as it, in 
fact, only awaited the completion of Re- 
ports of the geological and statistical 
sections. 


ARMY—REPORT OF THE WAR OFFICE 
COMMITTEE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. D. DALRYMPLE asked the 
Secretary of State for War, To lay upon 
the Table the Report of the Committee 
appointed by the War Office in July last, 
over which Dr. Craufurd presided? He 
had intended to ask also for the produc- 
tion of the Minute of Sir R. Power to 
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Sir H. Storks, and Sir H. Storks’ 
Minute on the same; but he had been 
informed that those Minutes were pri- 
vate, and therefore not producible. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, that 
the subject-matter before the Committee 
had not yet been disposed of; but when 
it had been disposed of, the Report 
should be laid on the Table if the hon. 
Gentleman would move for it. 


VOLUNTEER DRILL IN HYDE PARK, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HARVEY LEWIS asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
there is any objection to allow the Vo- 
lunteers to drill in the northern division 
of Hyde Park when the same is not 
required for official parades or inspec- 
tions? 

Mr. AYRTON, in reply, said, there 
was every desire on the part of the 
authorities to afford facilities to the Vo- 
lunteers to drill themselves in Hyde 
Park; but that it had been considered 
quite inconsistent with the enjoyment of 
the Park by the public that in the after- 
noon, when they chiefly resorted to it, it 
should be given up for the purposes of 
drill. To meet the convenience of the 
Volunteers, the space railed in in front 
of Knightsbridge Barracks had been 
permitted to be used to a very conside- 
rable extent, and it was found quite 
sufficient for the purpose. 


CASE OF THE “EPAMINONDAS.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PLIMSOLL asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the committal to prison for three 
months by the magistrates of South 
Shields, on Wednesday last, of ten sea- 
men for refusing to proceed to Genoa in 
the ‘‘ Epaminondas,” alleged by them 
to be unseaworthy, and admitted by the 
second mate to be making two and a-half 
inches of water per hour; whether it is 
true, as alleged, that the ‘‘ Epaminondas” 
had grounded twice before sailing, after 
being loaded, requiring’on the first occa- 
sion the assistance of three steam tugs 
to get her off; whether it is true, as al- 
leged, that the magistrates refused the 
application made on behalf of the men 
that the hearing should be postponed a 
day to enable them to obtain legal assist- 
ance ; and, whether, if the facts are as 
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stated in the Shields Paper, it is his 
intention to direct a re-hearing of the 


case ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that the 
ship, which was one of 1,072 tons, and 
carried 22 hands, left South Shields on 
the 28th February. She encountered 
rough winds and heavy seas and reached 
Yarmouth Roads on the 6th March, 
when nine of the men told the master 
they would not go on any further unless 
he landed at the nearest port, and had 
the ship overhauled. The master refused 
to do that, as the pumping had been 
light, and the ship perfectly seaworthy ; 
but, eventually, he had to return to South 
Shields, where the ship was examined 
by a master surveyor and another per- 
son, who reported it seaworthy. The 
men were summoned, and applied for a 
postponement of the case for two days, 
in order to secure the services of an 
attorney named Monckton for their de- 
fence; but as the master was anxious to 
go to sea by the next tide, the magis- 
trates would only consent to postpone the 
case for three or four hours, as there 
was an attorney in Court who would un- 
dertake the defence of the men. Mr. 
Monckton’s clerk, however, declined to 
accept the arrangement, and the case 
went on. The evidence of the master 
and mate showed that the ship was sea- 
worthy, and that she had not made an 
undue amount of water, and the pilot 
gave similar testimony. The surveyor, 
who had examined the vessel after her 


return to South Shields, also stated that 


she was seaworthy, and that a nicer, 
more wholesome, and more seaworthy 
vessel he had never seen anywhere. It 
was also shown that the ship had just 
been repaired at an expense of £500, 
and one of the witnesses called for the 
defence—the ship’s carpenter—swore 
that the vessel was quite seaworthy, and 
that the defendants had no reasonable 
excuse for their conduct in refusing to 
proceed in her. As to the ship striking 
the bar on her way out, the circumstance 
was not called to the attention of the 
magistrates, and the men had not in- 
sisted on it as having any important 
bearing on the case. He (Mr. Bruce) 
had no power to direct the re-hearing of 
acase which had been decided; all he 
could do was, where the facts did not 
warrant the punishment inflicted, to re- 
duce the amount of the punishment; 
but that was very rarely done, and only 
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then in the clearest cases, and usually 
with the consent of the magistrates who 
adjudicated. In this case,.the magis- 
trates considered the punishment was 
required by the frequency of the offence, 
and, under the circumstances, he did not 
feel justified in overruling their decision. 


ARMY—OFFICERS IN THE RESERVE 
FORCES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’NEILL asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is proposed 
to fix any, and, if any, what limit as to 
the age beyond which it would not be 
expedient to retain the services of any 
Officer as an efficient in the Reserve 
Forces, regard being had to the respec- 
tive ranks ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, no conclu- 
sion has been arrived at as to the pre- 
cise ages; but it is under consideration 
to fix 60 for field-officers and adjutants, 
and for captains 55, unless specially 
recommended for continuance by the 
general officer of the district. 


MILITARY ATTACHE AT PARIS—RESIG- 
NATION OF GENERAL CLAREMONT. 
QUESTION. 


Sm ROBERT PEEL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether General Claremont has within 
the last few days resigned his appoint- 
ment as Military Attaché to the British 
Embassy in Paris; and under what cir- 
cumstances at such a time his resigna- 
tion has been accepted by Her Majesty’s 
Government ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: A despatch 
under date the 16th instant was received 
at the Foreign Office from Lord Lyons, 
in which General Claremont tendered 
the resignation of his appointment as 
military attaché at Paris. That resig- 
nation has been accepted by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and Lord Lyons has 
been instructed to inform that officer 
that his services during the many years 
he has held his appointment have been 
fully recognized and appreciated by suc- 
cessive Secretaries of State. General 
Claremont was at the same time in- 
formed that he will be free to leave 
Paris as soon as his successor shall have 
arrived to relieve him from his duties. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL asked under 
what circumstances the resignation was’ 
made ? 
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Viscount ENFIELD: I am afraid 
that I am unable to communicate the 
circumstances. The resignation was com- 
municated through the official channel 
—Lord Lyons—and the Government 
accepted it. 


PROSPECTIVE STRENGTH OF THE 
ARMY. 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Mr. DICKINSON moved an Address 
for a Return of the Normal Peace Es- 
tablishment, exclusive of Colonial Corps 
and Native Indian Troops, contemplated 
by the Government scheme when after 
twelve years the Reserves will be full. It 
was highly important that the House 
should know what the military strength 
of the country was expected to be after 
the transition period contemplated by 
the Secretary of State for War in his 
proposals. He hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman, if unable to grant the Re- 
turn in the form he submitted, would 
impart the requisite information in some 
other way. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, it was quite 
impossible for him to give the hon. 
Gentleman the Returns for which he 
asked, because it was obvious that he 
could not say what it might be the wish 
of the Crown to ask, or the pleasure of 
Parliament to vote in the way of a mili- 
tary establishment 12 years hence. He 
should, however, be willing to give the 
hon. Member all the information he 
possessed with regard to the creation of 
Reserves. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


GIBRALTAR—ARMAMENT., 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Mr. A. GUEST rose to draw the at- 
tention of the House to matters connected 
with the armament of Gibraltar; and to 
move an Address for aReturn. He did not 
mean to enter upon the question how Gib- 
raltar should be armed, or the nature of 
the batteries to be‘employed. His object 
was to draw attention to the wasteful 
manner in which the public money had 
been expended in constructing the bat- 
teries and the delay in the works, and 
to show that a bad policy had been pur- 
sued in mounting the heavy guns, of 
which there were but few at present 
in position in a temporary instead of 
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a permanent method. He believed the 
matters of which he complained re. 
sulted from the system of centralization 
adopted at the War Office. Whilst on 
this subject, he would ask why all mat- 
ters in connection with the works at 
Gibraltar were conducted by the Defence 
Committee, who could not be acquainted 
with the local requirements, and not by 
the Governor and the Officers Com. 
manding Royal Artillery and Engineers 
who would, of course, be responsible 
to the War Office for their operations? 
It was generally admitted that Gibraltar 
was in a thorough state of defence s0 
far as a land attack was concerned, 
There were about 600 of the old smooth- 
bore guns, and 50 of the 7-inch breech- 
loading Armstrongs in position, and 
these would be sufficient in the event of 
an attack by land. But it was impos- 
sible to argue that Gibraltar could repel 
an attack from the sea. The rapid im- 
provement of artillery rendered it neces- 
sary that they should consider the sub- 
ject of re-arming that fortress. We 
might congratulate ourselves in possess- 
ing in the i2-ton Woolwich gun an arm 
second to none, if not superior to any; 
and it was evident from the Estimates of 
1868-9, that the Secretary of State for 
War intended at the time to use guns of 
that class in fortifying Gibraltar. About 
£15,000 was voted that year for the pur- 
pose of making the necessary alterations 
in the works to provide for them; and 
it was also decided that 16 of those guns 
should be sent to Gibraltar, and they 
were sent out that year. In the Es- 
timates for 1869-70 a sum of £15,000 
was included as the probable cost of 
revising our magazines at Gibraltar. 
Nearly £30,000 had been spent upon 
the works, and £3,000 upon the maga- 
zines; and he believed an additional 
Vote of £15,000 for the purpose would 
shortly be asked for by the Secretary of 
State. He would explain to the House 
the results of this large expenditure. 
Of the 16 12-ton Woolwich guns he had 
mentioned, only three had been put in 
position, and of that number two had, 
in November last, been placed behind 
shields which the Committee of 1868 
had condemned as utterly incapable of 
withstanding the continuous fire of heavy 
modern guns—a fact which was well 
known when the shields were erected. 
But, although these two guns were in 
position, the magazines for them were 
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not completed; and he trusted the Se- 
eretary of State would be able to explain 
why the course he had described had 
been pursued. The third gun, instead 
of being mounted on permanent works, 
had from some inexplicable reason, been 
placed upon a temporary platform, com- 
posed of wooden balks to carry the 
racers, the whole set in a bed of or- 
dinary concrete. This had not been 
done as an experiment, for he was in- 
formed that eight other guns were to 
be mounted in the same way. It was 
evident that the guns could not remain 
long in that condition, and therefore the 
money expended on the process had been 
entirely thrown away. One of these 
guns had been tried, and after firing 10 
rounds it was found impossible to tra- 
verse it, as the truck was broken and 
one of the racers had been forced out of 
its position. This might be all very well 
in the time of peace, but if such an acci- 
dent occurred during an engagement 
with iron-clads, every habitation in the 
place might be destroyed, even if the 
fortress remained untaken. In turning 
to the subject of the works, he wished 
‘to assure the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State that he brought this 
matter forward in no hostile spirit to- 
wards the Government. The new Mole 
batteries were allowed to be of the first 
importance and of the best construction. 
It was true that the battery, originally 
constructed for these guns, had not yet 
received its armament, and while the 
question of iron shields was still un- 
settled, it was undesirable that the Go- 
vernment should come to any hasty 
decision; but he should be glad to 
hear from the Secretary of State what 
kind of shield would probably be 
adopted, and when they would be sent 
out to Gibraltar. His complaint with 
regard to the manner in which the pub- 
lic money had been wasted in the con- 
struction of the works arose from the fact 
that the majority of the new batteries 
at Gibraltar had been suddenly aban- 
doned, either because of the unsuitability 
of the positions selected for them, or be- 
cause of the unsuitability of the car- 
riages sent out. The works had been 
constructed for one class of carriage, 
and another of quite a different descrip- 
tion had arrived with the guns. He 
thought this was evidence of gross neg- 
ligence. And it must be remembered 
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an incomplete state, they were much 
damaged by the weather. He had him- 
self seen several batteries in the condi- 
tion he had described. He had reason 
to believe that the magazine accommo- 
dation at Gibraltar was not only the 
laughing-stock of military men, but also 
of civilians. There was hardly a single 
magazine which could not be knocked to 
pieces during the first hours of a bom- 
bardment, and, to make the matter 
worse, in some instances batteries had 
been built so close to magazines that the 
fire of an enemy must fall upon them. 
He knew that many officers thought 
that it would be advisable to have 35-ton 
guns in revolving towers, and also that 
there should be rams kept there; but 
these were matters into which he would 
not enter. It might be said that Gib- 
raltar was not now so important a place 
as it formerly was; but at all events it 
could very easily be made most import- 
ant; and he might mention that no less 
a sum than £10,000 was annually re- 
ceived from ships entering the harbour. 
He hoped that the Secretary for War 
would assure them that the question 
should have his serious attention. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving— 


Armament. 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased to 
give directions that there be laid before this 
House, a Return of the number of Guns mounted 
on the Fortress of Gibraltar.” 


Sir JOHN HAY seconded the Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER said: Before I pro- 
pose the Question, I wish to notice a 
practice which has lately prevailed of 
merely putting on the Paper a Notice to 
the effect that an hon. Member will draw 
the attention of the House to a certain 
subject and move a Resolution. On to- 
day’s Paper, for example, there are two 
Notices in this form. Now, this is not 
enough to fulfil the obligations of No- 
tice. The object of Notice is that Mem- 
bers should know beforehand what is to 
be the subject of consideration on a par- 
ticular day, and, in order to fulfil the 
Rules of the House, it is necessary that 
the terms of a Resolution should be 
placed on the Paper at least a day be- 
fore it is intended to be submitted to the 
House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


«“‘That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased to 
give directions that there be laid before this 
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House, a Return of the number of Guns mounted 
on the Fortress of Gibraltar.”’—(Mr, Arthur 
Guest.) 


Mr. CARDWELL said, that he should 
be happy to give the Return moved for ; 
and he quite agreed that the works that 
the hon. Member had visited during the 
Recess—and he hoped he had spent an 
agreeable holiday—deserved the fullest 
attention on the part of the Government. 
He was glad to find that the land de- 
fences were all that the hon. Member 
could desire ; and that all the fault which 
he had to find was as to putting the 
heavy guns in the sea defences. He in- 
ferred from his remarks that he had 
been shown over the works by some 
gentlemen who thought they could have 
done the work better than it had been 
done; but he must dissent from him 
as to the way in which the public 
money should have been spent. He 
contended that when public money had 
to be spent they should put the matter 
into the hands of responsible persons 
at home rather than trust it to offi- 
cers abroad, over whom they could not 
have such an immediate control. What 
had happened was this. In 1866, when 
the German War attracted attention 
to these works, the Secretary of the 
Defence Committee, Colonel Jervois, 
whose great ability in connection with 
works of defence had been recognized 
by some of the very first authorities 
in Europe, was sent to Gibraltar. He 
spent some days there in December, 
1866. On his return his Report was 
considered by the Defence Committee ; 
and they held a special meeting at Wool- 
wich, where there was one of the most 
perfect models of Gibraltar that existed 
of any fort in the world. That meeting 
was attended by General Lefroy, who 
had professionally visited Gibraltar a 
short time before, and General Frome, 
who had commanded the Royal Engi- 
neers there. The works were devised by 
the Defence Committee upon the Report 
which had been so made to them, as- 
sisted by the counsel of those two very 
distinguished officers, with a most ex- 
cellent model of Gibraltar before them. 
Now it appeared to him, with great de- 
ference to the hon. Gentleman, that that 
was a far wiser mode of proceeding than 
to trust entirely to the Reports even of 
the most competent commanding officers 
on the spot. It was determined, on the 
recommendation of the Defence Com- 
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mittee, that 12-ton 9-inch guns should 
be used in certain positions at Gibraltar, 
Shortly after that time, however, thicker 
plating was used for ships, and it be- 
came important to have still stronger 
guns. Consequently, 10-inch guns were 
substituted by the Government for the 
9-inch or 12-ton guns. About the same 
time, also, it happened that the interest- 
ing discovery of the Monerieff gun-car- 
riage was made, and it was not certain 
how far that system could be applied to 
Gibraltar, nor how far the system of 
shields could be applied. Now, it would 
have been most unreasonable, in their 
opinion, to hurry on without availing 
themselves of such inventions as these ; 
and the consequence was, that when 
these 12-ton guns came to be utilized it 
was determined to place them in a dif- 
ferent position from that for which they 
had been originally intended. He would 
not attempt to enter scientifically into the 
matter; but he understood that in the 
former position they would have been 
used upon an “A” platform, but on 
being put in the new position they hada 
“©” platform. These platforms were 
about to be sent out, and the only reason 
why they had not gone before was that 
the traversing gear was not yet ready. 
The hon. Gentleman had been informed 
by somebody that the Government had 
finished the works to the extent of two- 
thirds of the whole work, and had then 
abandoned them ; but he (Mr. Cardwell) 
had very different information. The hon. 
Gentleman also said that the casemates 
had been cut out of the rock where it 
had not originally been intended to have 
casemates. 

Mr. A. GUEST: What I said was, 
that in certain places batteries had been 
abandoned, because it was intended by 
the Government to place the guns in 
rock casemates. 

Mr. CARDWELL: An experiment 
having been tried by firing from a Queen’s 
ship on to the rock, it was found that the 
splintering from the rock just above the 
guns would be dangerous to the gunners, 
and therefore it was determined to make 
casemates. With regard to the shields, 
they were about being put up. Means 
had been taken to strengthen them, and 
this accounted for the delay. As to the 
magazines, it was quite true that it came 
to his knowledge in preparing the Esti- 
mates last year what the state of the 
case was. Provision was made in those 
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Estimates to remedy the mischief, and 
still further provision, with the same ob- 
ject, was made in the Estimates of the 
present year. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
was sorry that he could not regard the 
explanation of the right hon. Gentleman 
as quite satisfactory. If he understood 
the hon. Member correctly, he com- 
plained that the Government during the 
time that it had been in office had done 
nothing; and it seemed to him that the 
answer amounted to a plea of guilty. 
They were much indebted to the hon. 
Member for Poole for having devoted 
his attention during his accidental resi- 
dence at Gibraltar to investigating the 
state of our defences in that most im- 
portant fortress. No one could deny 
that it would be the duty of any Go- 
vernment to take care that all the modern 
appliances of war and of science should 
be applied to the proper defence of so 
important a fortress. The first com- 
plaint made was that the guns had been 
sent out, but had not been mounted. 
The late Government, if he remembered 
right, sent out 16 heavy guns to Gib- 
raltar, and it remained for the present 
Government to send out the proper car- 
riages, but, as he understood, they had 
done no such thing, and they were as 
much without carriages as when the 
late Government left office. Out of the 
16 guns he understood that they had 
mounted three only, and one of these 
was so mounted that if anybody ven- 
tured to fire it it would tumble over upon 
the rash man who made the experiment. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he was in- 
formed that the late Government sent 
out the guns and the carriages both; 
and they would not send the guns with- 
out carriages. 

Sr JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
was informed that it was not so; and, 
besides, he could not reconcile what was 
now said with what had been said as to 
the Moncrieff gun-carriages. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, what he had 
said was this: that having gun carriages 
suitable for the position where it had 
been intended to place the guns, it had 
been determined to place in that position 
larger guns, and the old guns had to be 
mounted in a different position upon a 
different kind of carriage; that this car- 
riage was nearly ready, but the travers- 
ing gear not having been finally decided 
on they had not yet been sent. 
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Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: That 
amounted very nearly to what he had 
said. He understood that the right hon. 
Gentleman was hesitating between the 
ordinary carriage and the Moncrieff car- 
riage, and that that was the cause of the 
delay. He understood that the shields 
remained very much what they were. 
The shields that were sent out were con- 
demned, and the decision arrived at was 
that they should send out sounder and 
better shields. But that decision was 
departed from, and the condemned 
shields had, by some contrivance, been 
fitted up so that, though considered too 
weak, they might be made to answer the 
purpose. It was much to be regretted 
that the place of those shields was not 
supplied by stronger and better ones. 
The real question was whether it was 
the duty of the Government to look to 
the fortifications of Gibraltar without 
loss of time, and he should have been 
glad of a distinct assurance that the 
fortifications of so important a fortress 
would not be neglected, and that every 
possible means would be taken to send 
the best guns there. 

Str HENRY STORKS could assure 
the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Droitwich that the Government were 
duly impressed with the importance of 
immediately completing the works and 
fortifications at Gibraltar. The delay 
that had taken place had arisen from 
the fact that iron-plated ships and artil- 
lery in their mode of construction did 
not stand still, and in this way it became 
a question whether they should not 
have heavier guns in the fortifications 
than those which had been originally 
intended. He would state the case as 
to the guns that were sent by the late 
Government. There were 16 9-inch 
muzzle-loading rifled guns, 13 of which 
had platforms of the Elswick pattern, 
and 3 of the service pattern, and these 
were sent outin 1867-8. None of these 
guns were mounted for some time after 
their arrival, because their positions could 
not be prepared until it had been de- 
cided whether the Moncrieff system 
could not be adyantageously used. The 
second reason was that when the Defence 
Committee re-considered the defence of 
Gibraltar they placed 10-inch 18-ton guns 
where the 9-inch guns where to have 
been; and the third reason was that dif- 
ferent platforms from those originally 
intended were determined on. The ar- 
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rangements now made were that the 12 
9-inch guns upon Elswick platforms 
should be mounted at once, some tem- 
porarily and some permanently, and 
three of these were actually in position 
by the Ist of March, 1871; 13 other 
guns would be permanently mounted 
during 1871-2. There were four more 
guns and seven carriages under orders 
for Gibraltar, which would be sent as 
soon as the traversing-gear was decided 
on. Eleven 10-inch 18-ton guns were also 
under orders, and would be sent when 
the traversing arrangements were set- 
tled. By the end of March, 1872, 11 
10-inch 18-ton guns, and 20 9-inch guns, 
would probably be in position. As re- 
garded the shields, they would be 
strengthened so as to be capable of re- 
sisting the heaviest artillery, and other 
shields were intended to be ordered. 
There would also be mantlets for the 
defence of the men from splinters. 
With reference to what had been said 
about the plans and designs, he had 
to state that they were prepared on 
the spot by an officer of the Royal En- 
gineers, in consultation with the offi- 
cers of the Artillery; and when they 
came home they were sent to the De- 
fence Committee for consideration and 
report, and finally submitted to the 
Secretary of State. The Director of 
Works was most anxious to have the 
co-operation of officers on the spot 
where works were to be carried out, 
and he believed they had been con- 
sulted whenever it was necessary to seek 
their assistance. With regard to the 
general question, he could only repeat 
that the Department over which he pre- 
sided was most anxious about the arm- 
ing of Gibraltar; and he therefore 
trusted that the House would rest satis- 
fied that everything would be done to 
supply the means of defence to so im- 
portant a place. 

Sirk JOHN HAY wished to say a 
few words on the Gibraltar and Malta 
shields. Unless Gibraltar was kept for 
experimental purposes, he did not see 
that the purpose for which it had been 
kept for the last few years could be very 
satisfactory. It was known that rifled 
artillery was necessary, and rifled guns 
were accordingly sent out, for which 
carriages were adapted. The intention 
then was that the carriages which were 
to be sent out were to be adapted for 
these batteries, and the guns were to be 
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mounted forthwith, and the fortifications 
were to be put in a satisfactory state, 
Now, he had the satisfaction of hearing 
that heavier guns were to be mounted, 
but he did not understand from the re- 
marks of the right hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther they were made or‘not. [Sir 
Henry Srorks said they were all made, 
and would be sent out in the course of 
this year.] He was very glad to hear 
they were made; but it would take till 
this time next year before they could 
be mounted, and till that time Gibraltar 
would be in an unfortified condition, 
Gibraltar, Malta, and Bermuda were great 
fortified stations, on which the supplies of 
our fleet and the honour of the country 
depended. It would be remembered that 
Gibraltar was taken by surprise once 
before, and it was necessary to take care 
that it should not be taken by surprise 
again. At the present moment Gibraltar 
was not in a defensible condition. With 
regard to the shields themselves, the 
question had been asked if the test to 
which the shields had been put was not 
too severe? He had been Chairman of 
the Gibraltar Shield Committee, and the 
experiments had been decided upon in 
union with the other gentlemen on the 
Committee, and it was considered that 
they were a fair and proper test to which 
the shields should be put. At this in- 
terval of time he could not speak with 
precision, but if he remembered avight 
the 9-inch gun shield was entirely pene- 
trated. Therefore he thought the Com- 
mittee was right in reporting that the 
shields were not so strong as they should 
be. He did not think the Report was 
an unfair one, or that.it was drawn with 
any prejudice to the character of the 
shields which were submitted to the 
Committee’s notice. He could not think 
it was a wise arrangement that the guns, 
even for this year, should be left lying 
unmounted; and he urged that they 
should be placed in some position where 
they could be used for the defence of 
the fortress. He remembered having 
had, in former days, some service with 
a nation which made all its promotions 
by selection and by competitive examina- 
tion—he meant the Chinese. He there 
found that they had platforms which 
would not carry the proper guns, and he 
trusted the Government of this country 
would not follow the same example, other- 
wise our warlike operations would termi- 
nate like that operation of the Chinese. 
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Mz. A. GUEST said, with regard to 
the battery which had been abandoned, 
they had been informed that it was 
abandoned because splinters of the rock 
would render the position dangerous. 
But he could only say that that very 
battery had been commenced in July of 
last year, and was abandoned in Decem- 
ber. It had been begun in a great 
hurry. Certainly, if the Government 
had decided:to place guns in rock case- 
mates they might have waited a short 
time before they commenced these works, 
and thereby have avoided the throw- 
ing away of public money. He .hoped 
the House would permit him to with- 
draw his Motion. He was perfectly 
satisfied with the short discussion which 
had taken place on the subject, and 
he hoped that the effect of it would 
be to get Gibraltar put in a proper state 
of defence. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


MUNITIONS OF WAR—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER rose to call the 
attention of the House to the serious 
international complications which have 
arisen from the existing state of our 
municipal law relating to the export of 
arms and munitions of war to belligerent 
States ; and to move a Resolution. The 
hon. Gentleman said it would be unne- 
cessary to occupy the time of the House 
with any reiteration of complaints which 
had been addressed to the British Go- 
vernment by foreign nations, which were, 
unhappily, too fresh in the recollection 
of hon. Gentlemen. He had never, in- 
dividually, had the slightest doubt that 
our municipal law was in harmony with 
International Law, and, under certain 
qualifications and exemptions, was prac- 
tically identical with the municipal law 
of almost every European nation. He 
thought it was also practically the same 
as the American law. The subject was 
also, in his opinion, one which was purely 
for our own consideration as a matter of 
municipal law, and one in which we 
were in no wise bound to act, unless we 
chose to act along with other Powers. 
But he might be asked why, while en- 
tertaining these views, he had compli- 
cated this question by introducing into 
his Motion any reference to communica- 
tions with foreign Powers; and in reply 
to that hypothetical objection he re- 
minded the House that any arrangement 
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which might be arrived at by the British 
Parliament without previous communi- 
cation with foreign Powers would be 
only too likely to lead to a renewal of 
the difficulties with which this subject 
had been always beset, and that we 
should be as far from a final and satis- 
factory settlement of the question as we 
were at the present moment; with the 
addition that our responsibilities and 
complications would be largely increased. 
This course of communicating with 
foreign Governments had not by any 
means originated with him. Lord Gran- 
ville, in reply to representations which 
had been made to the English Govern- 
ment by the German Confederation, 
stated that it would be a difficult thing 
for any decision to be arrived at by the 
Government with a view to recommend- 
ing any alteration of our municipal 
law, unless some common understanding 
between other Powers could be obtained. 
He went on to say, in a despatch dated 
the 15th of September, that— 

‘* Her Majesty’s Government would be prepared 
to enter into consultation with other nations as to 
the possibility of adopting in common a stricter 
rule,” 

The course, therefore, which he ventured 
to suggest to the House was one which 
had already received the sanction of Her 
Majesty’s Government. There was an- 
other reason why he thought the House 
would be of opinion that a common 
agreement between the various Powers 
should be a preliminary to any legisla- 
tion on the subject. It would be in the 
recollection of hon. Members who had 
read the Blue Book to which he referred 
that Count Bernstorff drew a contrast 
between our action in the late war and 
that between Denmark and the German 
Bund in 1864. He stated that the rea- 
son why the exportation of cannon to 
Hamburg was on the latter occasion 
prohibited by the British Government 
was because, by a Treaty dated so far 
back as 1670, the King of Denmark and 
the Sovereign of Great Britain had mu- 
tually engaged to prohibit the exporta- 
tion of soldiers, arms, engines, and ships 
in time of war. Now, we had within 
the last few months heard of a doctrine 
which had been hitherto unknown to 
the students of International Law—the 
doctrine of ‘‘ benevolent” neutrality. A 
doctrine more untenable or absurd he 
ventured to say had never emanated 
from any statesman, or found its way 
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into any State Paper. He should not, 
therefore, be justified in trespassing on 
the time of the House by endeavouring 
to combat it. But he would ask the 
Government how they could reconcile 
the Treaty to which he alluded with a 
complete and impartial neutrality in the 
event of any war breaking out in which 
Denmark happened to be engaged. A 
state of things so anomalous demanded, 
in his opinion, their serious consideration. 
It would, he thought, be very generally 
admitted that our law on the subject was 
by no means satisfactory. As matters 
now stood we might find ourselves en- 
gaged, whenever a war occurred in any 
quarter of the globe, in controversies 
and complications not, perhaps, without 
danger, so that the question was one 
which required to be settled in one di- 
rection or another. The law of England 
dealt in no way with the export of arms 
or munitions of war. The Foreign En- 


listment Act, even as amended last year, 
provided penalties for such acts as send- 
ing out men or ships to any of the belli- 
gerents, or whatever might be wanted 
to complete the complement of a vessel. 
Now, how was it that under those cir- 
cumstances we could avoid seeming to 


occupy in 99 cases out of 100 a one-sided 
and partial position between two con- 
tending nations? It almost always hap- 
pened that one of the belligerents had 
a preponderating force at sea. . What, 
therefore, must be the feelings of that 
belligerent who found himself debarred 
from our markets for the purchase of 
commodities to which the other had free 
access? He might be told that he was 
referring to unfounded allegations which 
had emanated from belligerents while in 
the heat of strife, when the feelings 
gained the better of the judgment, and 
when they were in a feeling somewhat 
like that of a man suffering from gout, 
and that when they became restored to 
a state of calm and reviewed the posi- 
tion they would give us credit for our 
good intentions. He must, however, re- 
mind the House that in the case of the 
Russian War, when we ourselves were 
belligerents, we took advantage of some 
provisional order in force in Prussia, and 
that the Government of England, com- 
posed in a great degree of the Colleagues 
of the right hon. Gentleman now at its 
head, had occasion to address a remon- 
strance to the Prussian Government; 
and though this remonstrance failed, the 
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cause which led to it nevertheless pro- 
duced very considerable ill-feeling in 
this country, and also in France, against 
the policy which was then pursued by 
the Prussian Government. It was not, 
however, denied that Prussia, on that 
occasion, exercised an undoubted right. 
Regarding the state of our own lay, 
Count Bernstorff, in a despatch dated 
1st of September, said that the British 
nation would be held morally responsi- 
ble for the blood which had been shed 
through the agency of certain indivi- 
duals referred to in the despatch, as the 
war would, but for them, have ended 
sooner, and fewer German soldiers would 
have been killed if the Government had 
not permitted such abuses of the Inter- 
national Law. He did not mean to de- 
fend this language of Count Bernstorff, 
as he thought we were acting within the 
limits of our International Law ; but he 
would ask the House to consider whe- 
ther, as a matter of wise domestic policy, 
and with the view of maintaining friendly 
relations with foreign Powers, it would 
not be desirable that the existing state 
of things should be brought to an end. 
The legislation hitherto had been partial 
and one-sided. It was usually urged, 
in opposition to the view he was advo- 
cating, that the law was the same for all 
parties, and that, of course, the market 
being open to the world, one belligerent 
had as good an opportunity of obtaining 
what he required as the other. He 
thought, however, that the amendment 
of the law, in the sense he proposed, was 
one that would hardly meet with any 
serious opposition, unless it were on two 
grounds; one was the difficulty of en- 
forcing such a law. The House had 
been told last year by the Attorney Ge- 
neral that they would find constant eva- 
sion of such a law. Now, of course, no 
moral distinction could be drawn between 
the sending out of ships, and arms, or 
cartridges, and common sense and & 
perusal of the Blue Book would, he 
thought, show that the most specific in- 
formation was constantly forthcoming 
with reference to such a commerce as 
that which he was deprecating. He 
found that Count Bernstorff occupied 
the first days of September in writing 
constant despatches to Lord Granville on 
this subject. Lord Granville did not 
immediately inform Count Bernstorff 
that the Government were not prepared 
to interfere with the trade, and before 
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any announcement was made Count 
Bernstorff was constantly furnishing the 
Foreign Secretary with lists of the al- 
leged exports. It could not be expected, 
indeed, that the Government could be 
called upon to prohibit the export of in- 
finitestimal proprotions of arms; but it 
might be supposed that they would un- 
dertake to prevent wholesale exporta- 
tion. It was a matter of notoriety, in every 
port of Europe that orders had been 
issued to certain manufacturers in certain 
portions of the globe. There was very 
little concealment in the matter. In the 
case of ships, however, they were almost 
invariably ordered for the Tycoon of 
Japan, or some other distant potentate, 
who had suddenly acquired a taste for 
naval expenditure. These ships gene- 
rally bore some Eastern title, and were 
ordered by agents of the most peaceful 
Governments. He thought the Govern- 
ment might have put down any organ- 
ized supply in the shape of arms. It 
was also objected to the proposition he 
now made that the law as it stood was 
essentially favourable to this country 
as a maritime nation. That was an 


objection which, if proved, would go a 


very long way to convince him. He 
confessed to having so much of selfish 
policy in his eye to be chary of in- 
terfering with anything that was bene- 
ficial to us as anation ; but, recollecting 
the trade in warlike materials carried 
on through Prussia during the Crimean 
War, he maintained that all the navies 
in the world could not prevent a trade 
in contraband between inland States. 
Therefore, if this country were engaged 
in a war with an inland State, the law 
now existing would not operate in its 
favour; for the inland State would get 
its supplies of armaments from its near 
neighbours without hindrance from the 
maritime power of England. It would 
hardly be maintained that a country 
possessing such preponderating manu- 
facturing strength could be much af- 
fected by the import or export of arms. 
If an enemy were possessed of Wool- 
wich and Enfield the case might be 
different; but that was an alternative 
he did not anticipate. The alteration 
in the municipal law last year was ef- 
fected under considerable disadvantages. 
Any comprehensive treatment of the 
question was almost impossible. He had 
called in question the advisability of se- 
lecting that moment for legislation, be- 
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cause hostilities were just then beginning. 
The Government must have seen that if 
the question was ever to be fairly ap- 
proached it must be in time of peace, 
when our legislation might be free from 
the charge of being hasty or one-sided. 
It was said that the export of arms was 
a legitimate branch of trade, and pro- 
ductive of employment to large classes 
of our countrymen, and that it added to 
the wealth of the country. Did the des- 
patches of last year bear out these state- 
ments? Lord Granville came to the 
conclusion that the profit derived by this 
country from the export of arms was in- 
finestimal in the extreme—that the sup- 
ply had been almost entirely drawn from 
America, and that the amount of profit 
gained by the English people was next 
to nothing. He therefore asked the 
House whether there was any equivalent 
advantages to counterbalance the disad- 
vantages of permitting such a trade to 
go on. Was the game worth the candle? 
The trade was one with which that 
House should have no sympathy. Count 
Bernstorff wrote that prohibitive mea- 
sures would not diminish the lawful 
trade of the English people, but would 
merely compel some rapacious indivi- 
duals who had profited to desist from 
their trade. The existing state of the 
law had been fraught with great peril to 
the peaceful relations of this country 
with foxeign nations, and he thought it 
was the duty of the Government to com- 
municate with foreign nations with a 
view to some united conclusion on the 
subject being adopted. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That, in the opinion of this House, it is the 
duty of Her Majesty’s Government to endeavour 
to arrive, in conjunction with Foreign Powers, at 
a settlement of the question of the export of 
arms and munitions of war from neutral to belli- 
gerent States.”—( Mr. James Lowther.) 


Mr. JAMES said, he wished to state 
the grounds on which he hoped that 
neither the Government nor the House 
would assent to the Motion of his hon. 
Friend. His hon. Friend sought to 
induce the Government to enter into 
correspondence with Foreign States, 
with the view that the exportation of 
arms might be treated in a Confer- 
ence as an international question. The 
speech of his hon. Friend was directed 
to the point that it was advisable that 
we should at once prohibit the export 
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of munitions of war. He would re- 
mind his hon. Friend that when this 
question was discussed in August last 
only 29 Members acquiesced in the 
view which his hon. Friend placed 
before them, and unless circumstances 
had arisen since that time to lead the 
House to alter the decision which it 
then arrived at, he presumed it would 
be admitted that there was no ground 
why they should reverse their former 
decision. With reference both to mu- 
nicipal law and the Law of Nations, 
he contended that the Motion of his 
hon. Friend was entirely without foun- 
dation. By general International Law 
there was entire free trade in all arms 
and munitions of war, and even vessels of 
war. Itwasin 1713, oncomplaint being 
made by the Swedish Minister, that 
the Judges decided, upon a reference to 
them for their opinion by the House of 
Lords, that all armed ships, ships of 
great power, and firearms, might be 
supplied from this country to any neutral 
State. That was not only the municipal 
law of this country, but the Interna- 
tional Law; and so it remained in rela- 
tion to every other country until 1793, 
when the French Government, being at 
war with us, were using the ports of 
America for fitting out privateering ves- 
sels against our commerce. We remon- 
strated with America, and an Act of 
Congress was passed in 1794, which 
was in 1818 confirmed, putting an end 
to the fitting out and arming vessels of 
war from the United States. There was 
gratitude among nations ; and, therefore, 
in the Bill introduced by Lord Liverpool 
in 1819 a reciprocity clause with America 
was inserted to prevent vessels being 
armed and equipped in this country. 
The Liberal party, led by Sir James 
Mackintosh, protested against it as inter- 
fering with the free trade permitted by 
International Law; but the overwhelm- 
ing power of the party then in office 
carried the Bill, with that clause, against 
these remonstrances. He concurred with 
his hon. Friend in thinking that the law 
was in an unsatisfactory state, because, 
unfortunately, we did then deviate from 
that perfect freedom of trade which 
existed by the Law of Nations, and 
which would have existed till this mo- 
ment if that Act had not passed. His 
hon. Friend would now extend the diffi- 
culties that arose on the construction of 
the Act of 1819 by enacting a law which 
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could never be carried into effect in its 
letter and entirety—a law by which we 
were to prohibit the exportation of all 
arms and munitions of war. Would 
that be more beneficial to the people of 
this country, or more likely to lessen the 
probability of our coming into conflict 
with foreign nations? Our principle, 
as a commercial country, was to keep 
our ports and harbours open—to deal 
freely with all nations, to serve all par- 
ties alike—to offer every nation coming 
here to purchase anything they were 
willing to buy; but his hon. Friend 
proposed that we should refuse to sell 
to other nations what they were willing 
to buy. Would it be beneficial to this 
country that our sales should cease, and 
that we should be buyers only in the 
markets of the world? Such a system 
would drain this country of its wealth, 
and bring no accession to its power or 
influence. At the same time he did not 
think we should in this way be more 
likely to avoid the chance of coming 
into collision with foreign Powers. He 
thought the question ought to be looked 
at in a broader view. If the Govern- 
ment legislated in the spirit of his hon. 
Friend, did he not see that the Govern- 
ment would be compelled to assume 
responsibility if the law were infringed? 
If they adopted the principle advocated 
by his hon. Friend the export of every 
gun, and of every barrelof powder, would 
enable any country to say that it had 
cause of complaint. What answer would 
it be for us to say that we had done all 
we could to prevent such consequences? 
The answer would be— ‘‘ You should 
have made your Custom House officers 
more vigilant.” By adopting the legis- 
lation proposed they would be raising 
causes of complaint, and we should be 
debarred from saying that we were 
acting in accordance with municipal 
or International Law. If munitions 
of war were to be made no longer ob- 
tainable from this country, they would 
be procurable from other countries. So 
long as we were asked to do what no 
other nation had ever done in respect to 
this matter we were, in effect, being asked 
to drive out from this country the trade 
in the conveyance of arms and munitions 
of war for the benefit of the other mar- 
kets of the world. No complaints against 
us on this head should be allowed to 
guide the legislation of this country 
unless they were well-founded and con- 
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sistent with justice. Now, no one could 
fairly argue that there was any founda- 
tion for the complaint made by Count 
Bernstorff in his letter to Lord Granville. 
On the 4th August this matter was fully 
discussed in that House; the Govern- 
ment, in order to avoid any complica- 
tions arising from the ambiguity of the 
Act of 1819, having introduced the 
Foreign Enlistment Act of last year. In 
the discussion to which he was referring 
the Attorney General stated distinctly 
the opinions and policy of the Govern- 
ment upon this question, which in effect 
were that the freedom of trade should 
be maintained in respect to all the mar- 
kets of the world. That policy was 
approved of by a considerable majority 
of the House. Now, although war 
had then been declared, the first blow 
had not been struck. Count Bernstorff 
who clearly had watched the debates 
in the House, remained for some time 
silent and dumb, and did not renew 
his complaint. The fortunes of war 


having, however, declared in favour 
of Prussia, the German Minister reite- 
rated his complaint to Lord Granville, 
declaring that this country was bound 


to observe ‘‘a benevolent neutrality” 
during the existence of the war. Count 
Bernstorff admitted that neither Inter- 
national Law, nor the municipal law 
of this country, had not been broken; 
but he said that Prussia and Germany 
being our allies, they asked us, in effect, 
to cease to be just to France, to break 
our municipal laws as regarded that 
country, and to interdict any further 
dealings with her. If that request had 
been acceded to it would have been 
justly said that compliance was an act 
of hostility towards France, and that 
we had been coerced into acquiescence 
by a powerful State. The remonstrance 
which we addressed to Prussia at the 
time of the Crimean War was effectual as 
regarded the transit of arms from Bel- 
gium through Prussia, but ineffectual in 
relation to the trade of Prussia. His hon. 
Friend opposite said that we were bound 
under such circumstances to prevent the 
exportation of arms. Now, what did 
that mean? It meant simply that in 
case of war between two other nations 
every vessel that left our shores during 
hostilities should be searched. It would 
be no answer for us to make to any com- 
re from a belligerent that we had no 

tom House force appointed for the 
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purpose of searching vessels, because 
the rejoinder would naturally be this 
—‘‘ You should have established such a 
force when you took such obligations 
upon yourselves.” The hon. Gentle- 
man’s Motion would break down the 
simple laws of political economy, and 
cause great injury to this country if 
carried out, as well as create a state of 
things which would be a constant ground 
of complaint. It was the opinion of 
many that it was the passing of the Act 
of 1819, and the evasion of that Act, 
which involved this country in a conten- 
tion with America in regard to the 
Alabama, the complaint being, not that 
international, but that municipal law 
had been evaded. He asked whether it 
was advisiable to extend such bonds, 
and pass a law which would of course be 
evaded 100 times more easily than the 
present law—for every evasion of that 
law would be a cause of complaint 
against the Government of this country ? 
The opinion of Mr. Jefferson, of Mr. 
Canning in 1826, and of Mr. Huskisson 
in 1830, had all been expressed against 
the principle involved in this Motion, 
and he trusted that the House, anxious 
for the prosperity of our commerce and 
the maintenance of peace, would unani- 
mously reject the Motion before it. 

Str ROUNDELL PALMER wished 
to observe that to a great extent he 
agreed with the views so ably expressed 
by his hon. and learned Friend; but he 
confessed he did not participate in the 
feeling which his hon. and learned Friend 
seemed to have in respect to the value 
and importance to the artificers of this 
country of the trade in munitions of war. 
He rather took in that respect what 
seemed to him a somewhat higher view 
of the obligations which he believed to 
be incumbent upon traders as well as on 
the Government. When this country was 
neutral, it seemed to him that all its 
subjects should be neutral also; and, if 
so, they would not do those acts which, 
when they were done, were considered to 
justify the exercise of belligerentrightsat 
sea againstthose who had committed such 
acts. On what principle was it, when 
British subjects exported articles of con- 
traband of war to countries at war with 
each other when we were neutral, that 
we permitted those goods to be after- 
wards seized, and the persons engaged 
in carrying this trade on to be treated 
as having committed acts of hostility 
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against one of the belligerents? Mani- 
festly, it was because those acts really 
partook of the nature of acts of hos- 
tility. He could not think, therefore, 
that it was sound commercial morality 
which drove a trade of this descrip- 
tion and endeavoured to get profits out 
of it. Neither did he think it was a kind 
of trade which the Legislature of this 
country ought actively to protect. In- 
deed, he confessed he should not be ill- 
pleased if the law of this country went a 
step further than it did at present, and 
said it would not give the assistance of our 
Courts to the enforcement of contracts 
which involved British subjects to that ex- 
tent in aiding foreign wars, and which 
made them liable at sea to the exercise 
of belligerent rights. The hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Lowther) had justly said 
that this ought to be considered as a 
question of domestic interest and policy. 
The moment the hon. Member said that, 
he seemed to him to put an end to his 
own Motion, which declared that it was 
expedient to endeavour to arrive, in con- 
junction with foreign Powers, at a settle- 
ment of the question. If we told foreign 
Powers that our domestic interest was the 


regulating principle with us, we should 
not be very likely to arrive at a settlement 
in which they, equally with ourselves, 
would keep that principle in view. If 
that were the true principle, we ought to 
settle the matter for ourselves, without 
calling in the aid, on that ground, at all 


events, of foreign Governments. He 
confessed he should have no great confi- 
dence in any agreements of that kind. 
International Law was a matter depend- 
ing on the general sentiment and esta- 
blished practice of civilized nations, 
as to the mutual obligation of States 
one to another. A convention was of 
the nature of a treaty; but when war 
took place between nations all treaties, as 
between the belligerent parties—though 
not as between them and neutrals—were 
dissolved. Looking at our own policy 
he agreed entirely with the hon. Member 
opposite that it ought to be our object 
to avoid increasing to a dangerous extent 
our responsibilities as neutrals. Well, 
that was the very reason why he opposed 
the hon. Gentleman’s Motion. There 
was a growing tendency on the part of all 
belligerent Powers to quarrel with other 
nations for being sincerelyneutral. There 
could be little doubt that the great griev- 
ance of the United States in regard to us 
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was our assumed want of sympathy with 
the North. From beginning to end all the 
differences between this country and the 
people of the United States had, to say 
the least, been exaggerated to a great 
extent by their disappointment at the 
existence of a considerable amount of 
sympathy among a portion of the people 
of this country with those who were un- 
successful in that contest. It was pre- 
cisely the same in regard to the recent 
war on the Continent of Europe. Ger- 
many was angry because we did not see 
she was so clearly in the right, and it 
was said that our neutrality was not 
benevolent because we did not feel we 
ought to go out of our way to prevent 
France profiting by supplies from this 
country. France also had entertained 
some hope, though he thought upon in- 
sufficient grounds, that she would receive 
active assistance from us. In reality the 
exigencies of war were such that, while 
it was going on, every party at war 
naturally looked out for assistance from 
every quarter whence it was possible to 
obtain it, either by getting active aid for 
themselves, or by stopping that inter- 
course, which, according to International 
Law, might be legitimately carried on with 
their adversaries. It was obvious that 
no nation had ever yet persevered after 
peace had been restored in treating as a 
breach of International Law the kind of 
traffic to which he had just referred ; but 
the moment we began to enter into special 
legislation or stipulations on the subject 
there would at once arise complications 
and embarrassments. He would, there- 
fore, strongly advise the Government to 
steer clear of these special laws, where the 
nature of the case was such that the want 
of them was not likely to involve us incon- 
troversies, which might lead to war. He 
quite agreed with his hon. and learned 
Friend who had just spoken that prior to 
the Civil War in America no jurist, either 
British or American, nor any jurist of 
authority in any nation, had laid down a 
doctrine favourable to the proposition that 
any of the things prohibited by our Fo- 
reign Enlistment Ket were contrary to the 
Law of Nations. While hoping that the 
Foreign Enlistment Act of last Session 
would prove to be a satisfactory measure, 
he confessed he had not received much 
encouragement from the first illustration 
which had occurred of its working. It 
appeared that during the passing of that 
Act there slipped into it something which 
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had not been recommended by the Neu- 
trality Commissioners — namely, a pro- 
yision concerning military telegraphy. 
The question arose as to what military 
telegraphy was, and a ship had been 
seized which was going to lay down a 
cable between Bordeaux and Dunkerque. 
The Court of Admiralty released the ship, 
not holding the case to be within the Act ; 
but he supposed that if the telegraph wire 
which was being laid down had been of 
material assistance to the French in the 
course of the war, the Germans would 
have found in it a great cause of com- 
plaint. Our main object, then, in deal- 
ing with this question should be to stand 
within those limits where we should 
undertake nothing which we could not 
perform, and assume no obligations 
which at present everybody knew were 
not laid upon us. The hon. Gentleman 
opposite referred to the present state of 
things as showing that transactions of 
this kind were known to the Custom 
House authorities, and could, therefore, 
be stopped without difficulty. But, as 
the law now stood, such transactions 
being lawful, there was no motive for 
concealing them. If they were prohibited, 
we must be prepared for a very different 
state of things, in which such transactions 
would take place under all the conditions 
of blockade running and smuggling; 
and was it to be imagined that when 
great profits were to be made by block- 
ade running, or smuggling, or anything 
else that was not carried on in public, 
people would not engage in it? In fact, 
nothing would be more difficult than to 
prevent them. Why, we had found it most 
difficult in things so visible as ships. 
What was the difficulty? To get at the 
destination of the ships and their war- 
like purpose. But if there were difficul- 
ties in that case, how much greater would 
they be with regard to the general trade 
in arms and munitions of war? He ap- 
prehended it would be perfectly impos- 
sible to prevent people from engaging 
in an export trade of arms, and then it 
would be said that we had contracted 
obligations and had not fulfilled them. 
Had the hon. Gentleman considered that, 
to accomplish his object, we must stop the 
export of arms not only to the belligerent 
nations, but to every other part of the 
world; because, if we stopped the trade to 
France but not to the United States, the 
arms would go first to the United States 
and then to France? His hon, Friend 
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limited his Motion to two matters—arms 
and munitions of war. But everyone 
knew very well that if we once adopted 
that principle it would be said—There 
are other things by which you can assist 
nations, besides arms and munitions of 
war. There are loans of money, for 
instance. In time of war, the bellige- 
rent treated as contraband everything 
which was very valuable, for any war- 
like purpose, to its enemies. Coal, for 
example, and military clothing ; in fact, 
there was nothing which, being exported 
for purposes of war, and being of mate- 
rial assistance to the belligerents, would 
not be treated as coming within the 
range of the same principle if once we 
adopted a new rule. His advice, there- 
fore, was, that we should be content with 
the rather heavy responsibilities we had 
already assumed, and by no means 
enlarge them. 

Mr. KENNAWAY said, the object of 
the Motion of his hon. Friend was to 
arrive at some satisfactory settlement of 
the question, and the country was in- 
debted to him for bringing it before the 
House. We were in this position. We 
had been arraigned by Germany before 
the whole civilized world as not being 
willing to forego the profits arising from 
this trade, and were told that we should 
be held responsible for the prolongation 
of the war, as well as for the loss of 
life which had taken place, and in his 
opinion we should have shown a eulpable 
sense of indifference to the challenge if 
the public attention had not been called 
to the subject. His hon. Friend must 
have been encouraged in the course he 
had taken by some words of the Attorney 
General in introducing the Foreign En- 
listment Bill, for he said that the Bill 
had been prepared rather for the sake 
of ourselves and our own dignity than 
to satisfy any demands which might be 
made upon us by foreign countries. He 
hoped that the same tone would be 
taken on the present occasion. The 
hon. and learned Member for Taunton 
(Mr. James) had asked what was the 
use of re-considering a subject when the 
House had given a vote on it in August 
last. But the fact was that France and 
Germany were then at war, and it was 
therefore impossible for us to open so 
vital a question, and to take action which 
would have laid us open to the charge 
of shaping our legislation in a direction 
hostile to one or other of the bellige- 
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rents. The question was in @ very 
different position now, and was one of 
such magnitude that we ought fairly to 
look it in the face. It had been felt 
that such a traffic was not consistent 
with our dignity. Nor could it be 
denied that having so largely engaged 
in this traffic, our remonstrances would 
fall with less weight than they would 
otherwise have done. The hon. and 
learned Member for Richmond (Sir 
Roundell Palmer) had alluded to the 
case of the Alabama. But what was 
the lesson to be derived from that case ? 
It was this—that, in spite of volumes of 
despatches proving our case in an un- 
answerable manner, we did not like to 
resist the outcry of an exasperated peo- 
ple; and it was not impossible that, 
after all, we might have to admit our 
liability. Notwithstanding the strong 
and almost unanswerable arguments of 
the hon. and learned Member for Rich- 
mond, he held that it was worthy of 
the highest statesmanship to see whether 
we could not arrive at a settlement of 
this question. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, he had 
no sympathy with those who, for the 
selfish purposes of gain, ran the risk of 
embroiling us with foreign countries, 
and, therefore, in expressing his ina- 
bility to agree with the Motion of the 
hon. Member for York as explained by 
him, he did so not in the interest of 
trade, but from the apprehension that 
in endeavouring to avoid one evil we 
might become involved in another and 
amore serious one. Nothing could be 
more generally recognized than the right 
of neutrals to trade with friendly neigh- 
bours. It had long, however, been the 
practice of neutrals to surrender so 
much of this right, in deference to bel- 
ligerents, as appertained to what was 
called contraband of war, stipulating 
only that this should be accurately de- 
fined and fairly limited. Because it 
might be said that anything was avail- 
able for warlike purposes—‘‘ for want 
of a nail the battle was lost.” If the 
subjects of neutral States lost property, 
liberty, or even life in trying to evade 
blockading squadrons, or otherwise 
breaking the rules of war, they were 
very properly considered to have brought 
their misfortunes upon themselves; but 
it was not fair that belligerents should 
ask neutrals, in addition to giving up 
their acknowledged rights, to act as 
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police for them, and interfere to prevent 
their subjects doing that which they con- 
ceded to belligerents the right to pre. 
vent their doing. Neutrals ta in 
this way be only laying a snare for 
themselves, and be running a risk of 
belligerents fastening a quarrel upon 
them for the non-fulfilment of duties 
which were not duties before they were 
voluntarily assumed. Then let the 
House see to what liability such a neu- 
tral Power as this country might be 
exposed in consequence not only of the 
impossibility, as the hon. and learned 
Member for Richmond (Sir Roundell 
Palmer) had stated, of preventing the 
smuggling of munitions of war, but in 
consequence of such munitions with 
forged English trademarks, and even 
the British Government mark, being 
supplied from elsewhere to belligerents. 
The sale of the Alabama was not an 
offence against the Law of Nations, and 
we should have incurred no liability— 
supposing we had incurred any, which 
he did not admit—but we should have 
incurred no semblance of liability, had 
it not been for our own municipal law. 
There was nothing in International Law 
to prevent a neutral selling a ship of 
war to a belligerent. This was very 
different from fitting out an armed ex- 
pedition from our shores, which would 
be a hostile operation in time of peace. 
The distinction was between what might 
be lawfully done in time of peace—the 
character of which was, to some extent, 
altered by a state of war—and what was 
essentially an offence against the Law of 
Nations. He thought it was very un- 
wise to include telegraphic apparatus 
among forbidden articles. It had al- 
ready caused us trouble. If nations 
quarrel, the injury that must almost 
inevitably be done to neutrals ought not 
to be enhanced by any artificial restric- 
tions which could be avoided. And, 
looking at the question from a moral 
point of view, what difference was there 
between selling munitions of war to a 
nation actually belligerent or to one con- 
templating war? Simply this, that you 
furnished the nation preparing for ag- 
gression with the accumulated means of 
doing so, and left the nation upon whom 
the attack was made at the mercy of a 
richer or more unscrupulous enemy. As 
he had said before, he was not speaking 
in the interest of trade, upon which he 
was quite ready to impose the disabili- 
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ties suggested by the hon. and learned 
Member for Richmond ; but it appeared 
tohim that however natural might be 
this desire on the part of a large num- 
ber of people to put an end to what ap- 
peared to be taking advantage of the 
passions and adding to the sufferings of 
others, yet that, in the interest of the 
peace and independence of the country, 
we ought to be very careful before we 
placed upon ourselves burdens which 
might be too heavy for us to bear. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
his hon. Friend the Member for York 
(Mr. Lowther) had referred to a despatch 
written by Lord Granville, in which he 
intimated the willingness of the English 
Government to consider the present ques- 
tion in conjunction with other Powers, 
but he had not read the concluding 
paragraph, in which the noble Earl 
stated that the expectations of the Go- 
vernment of any practical result ‘‘ in the 
light indicated by the North German 
Government were not very sanguine.” 
As the matter stood, the Government 
saw no reason to change the opinions on 
the subject which they had expressed 
last Session. For his own part he ob- 
jected to the Motion, because it tended 
to increase the obligations of neutrals, 
and to make more burdensome to them 
that which was sufficiently burdensome 
to them already. Last year we went a 
considerable length in taking obligations 
on ourselves, and his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Richmond (Sir 
Roundell Palmer) was perhaps right in 
contending that in one respect we had 
gone too far in that direction. We 
determined —not admitting there was 
any international obligation on us to do 
80, but for the sake of our own peace, 
security, and satisfaction—to undertake 
the duty of stopping every vessel which 
might be sent from any port in this 
country with the view to engage in the 
naval service of a foreign Power. That 
was going beyond the obligations im- 
posed upon us by any international or 
municipal law. But they were now 
asked to incur a stronger obligation. 
Now, what had occurred to induce the 
House to accept a proposition which it 
resisted then? His hon. Friend rested 
his case on. what he had described as the 
endless controversy and complications 
which had arisen owing to our having 
adhered during the late war to the rules 
of International Law. But although 
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he was prepared to admit that there had 
been some controversy between Lord 
Granville and Count Bernstorff, he en- 
tirely denied that there had been anycom- 
plications. Lord Granville had been able, 
he thought he might say without fear of 
contradiction, to give a conclusive an- 
swer to Count Bernstorff, because he 
was in a position to refer to one of those 
landmarks in International Law which 
was so clear and distinct that no one 
could venture to dispute it. It was by 
resting on that landmark that Lord 
Granville had, in point of fact, put an 
end to the controversy, and that nothing 
like a complication had arisen. Suppose 
it had been otherwise, and that the pro- 
hibition proposed by his hon. Friend had 
been in force, there would have been in 
all probability not only controversy but 
complications also. His hon. Friend, 
he might add, admitted that we could 
stop only wholesale exportation of arms. 
But how was a distinction to be drawn 
between wholesale and retail exporta- 
tion? How could we expect that an 
angry belligerent would accept an ex- 
cuse founded on such distinction? Why, 
the result of the adoption of the course 
advocated by his hon. Friend, would be 
that we should have endless complica- 
tions, and ever so many claims for da- 
mages, because we happened to have 
failed to prevent the exportation of arms 
from Liverpool or some other port. As 
to the distinction between ships and 
arms, it was one which had been taken 
a very long time ago. In 1793 we had 
made a complaint to the American Go- 
vernment on two grounds—in the first 
place, because they allowed French 
cruisers to be armed and equipped in 
their ports ; and secondly, because they 
allowed arms and munitions of war to 
be exported to France. The answer of 
Mr. Jefferson was that, so far as the 
equipping of ships was concerned, our 
complaints were well-founded, and Wash- 
ington prevented the exportation of 
armed vessels. That was before the Fo- 
reign Enlistment Act was passed. But 
as to the other ground of complaint, the 
reply was that it was impossible to com- 
ply with our wishes, for to request the 
American Government, as Mr. Jefferson 
put it, to establish a system of espionage 
over the shops of their gunmakers would 
be most unreasonable. In that reason- 
ing we had acquiesced, and from that 
day to the present, the prevention of the 
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exportation of munitions of war by a 
neutral had never been insisted upon. 
It was true we had made a complaint to 
Prussia some years ago; but the com- 
plaint was that she had not enforced a 
municipal law of her own which pro- 
hibited the carrying of munitions of war 
through Belgium—a very different case 
from that for which his hon. Friend was 
contending. Under the circumstances, he 
hoped his hon. Friend would not press his 
Motion, because we had gone quite far 
enough in imposing liability on neutrals. 

Mr. BIRLEY observed, that whatever 
might be the result of the Motion, it 
was quite clear that the law could not 
long remain in its presént condition. 
International Law was pretty clear. It 
meant that the subjects of a State were 
not to levy war as adventurers or free- 
booters against one of two belligerents. 
But that view had of late years been 
widened, and by including ships of war 
under the Foreign Enlistment Act, and 
by the Act passed last Session, which so 
carefully went into the question of pro- 
hibition of exports either of ships of war 
or ships that might be used for war- 
like purposes, we showed a disposition 
to avoid the dangers and difficulties 
which arose in the case of the Alabama. 
It had been said that we might find our- 
selves involved in greater complications 
than ever, because of the difficulty of 
preventing the export of munitions of 
war. But was it not possible, either 
by means of a conference with foreign 
States, or by the framing of our own 
Act of Parliament, to provide that the 
Government should not be bound io 
watch every gunsmith’s shop, or to be 
held responsible for every exportation ? 
Would it not be sufficient to provide 
that information should be given to the 
Government by the Consuls or represen- 
tatives of foreign States; and could we 
not impose certain restrictions without 
impeding trade? But whatever might 
be the decision of Parliament on this 
point, he was anxious that the law 
should be made so clear that manufac- 
turers should be able to follow their 
business without being liable to impu- 
tations of unpatriotic or immoral con- 
duct, and without being obliged to ter- 
minate contracts with foreign countries 
suddenly on the outbreak of war. He 
trusted the day was not far distant when 
this country, in conjunction with foreign 
nations would, in the interests of hu- 
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manity and in the fulfilment of their 
duty towards each other, remodel and 
improve the law on this subject in the 
direction indicated by the hon. Member 
for York. 

Mr. NORWOOD observed, that the 
wisdom of the aciion taken last year 
by himself and other hon. Members 
with the view of reducing the stringen 
of the Foreign Enlistment Bill had been 
shown by what had occurred in connec- 
tion with a company which had a con- 
tract with France for the manufacture 
and supply of telegraph cables. Under 
a novel provision of that Act, the steamer 
International, belonging to that company, 
had been arrested; and although the 
Court of Admiralty had decided in fa- 
vour of the innocency of the transaction 
of the company, its interests had been 
much injured by the detention of the ves- 
sel and legal costs incurred. There was 
much force in what had been said as to 
the difficulties of defining what was con- 
traband of war. Arms and munitions 
formed only a small part of the supplies 
necessary to carry on war. The Prussians 
had received in their ports immense 
supplies of coal and woollen goods 
from Yorkshire for belligerent purposes, 
and within the last few months the 
trade between the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of this country and the near ports 
of Germany never had been so active. 
He had heard, with much pleasure, 
the authoritative statement of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Richmond (Sir Roundell Palmer), for he 
was of opinion that it would be ex- 
tremely dangerous to increase the strin- 
gency of our municipal law, which was 
more secure than that of any other of the 
Great Powers. He was therefore unable 
to support the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for York. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, in reply, said he 
thought it was evident from the remarks 
of the hon. and learned Gentlemen the 
Members for Taunton (Mr. James) and 
for Richmond (Sir Roundell Palmer) 
that the law was in a very unsatisfac- 
tory condition. The hon. and learned 
Member for Richmond suggested that 
contracts for the supply of munitions of 
war should not be recoverable in an 
English Court of Justice; but with all 
deference to so high an authority, he be- 
lieved such an arrangement would cause 
still further complications. The hon. 
and learned Member f.r Taunton boldly 
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suggested the idea of free trade in en- 
ines of destruction. That was a tan- 
gible proposition. His own objection 
applied to interference with one branch 
of trade when another was protected. 
He was unable to understand why the 
interests of the shipping trade were to 
. be ignored while those of manufactures 
were carefully considered. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had given excellent 
reasons for the repeal of the whole of 
our legislation on this subject. The At- 
torney General had attributed to him 
the advocacy of a retail trade in arms on 
the ground that it was impossible to 
wholly prevent exportation. But his 
argument was that whatever law was 
assed would be infringed to some ex- 
tent, although he was of opinion that 
such legislation as he suggested would 
be evaded to no greater extent than 
other ordinary enactments. He did not 
propose to introduce stringent provisions 
into the Foreign Enlistment Act, but 
merely to carry out the intention ex- 
pressed by the Foreign Secretary when 
he stated that the Government were 
willing to consider this question in con- 
junction with foreign Powers. He had 
not sought to prejudge the result of such 
negotiations. He would not trouble the 
House to go to a Division; but he must 
say that he had received no answer to 
the question he had raised. In his opi- 
nion, no arguments had been adduced on 
behalf of the Government to show why 
his Motion should not be adopted. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


SALMON FISHERIES BILL—[Bu 75.] 
(Mr. Dodds, Mr. Liddell, Colonel Amcotts, Earl 
Percy, Colonel Edwardes.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. DODDS, in moving that the Bill 
be now read a second time, said, that 
the subject of the salmon fisheries had 
been a subject of legislation from Magna 
Charta downwards, and in late years 
numerous Commissions had been ap- 
pointed, and many Acts passed, yet the 
results were still unsatisfactory. In 1860 
a Royal Commission was appointed to 
investigate the whole subject of our sal- 
mon fisheries, and the recommendations 
of that Commission formed the subject 
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of legislation in 1861. The Act of that 
year, while repealing the old laws on 
the subject, nevertheless did not embody 
all the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners, and although attended with 
a success that could hardly have been 
anticipated, it became speedily apparent 
that some further legislation was neces- 
sary. Accordingly, in 1865, another 
Salmon Fisheries Bill was introduced. 
It provided for the appointment of Boards 
of Conservancy of an improved consti- 
tution; for license duties on engines 
for the capture of salmon; and for the 
appointment of special Commissioners for 
English fisheries, with powers to inquire 
into, and adjudicate upon, fixed engines 
and other rights connected with the sal- 
mon fisheries. Neither did that measure, 
though it made a considerable step in 
the right direction, prove fully satisfac- 
tory; and in 1869 two new Bills were 
introduced: one by the Tyne Fishery 
Board at their own expense, and the 
other by the Government. The latter 
contained many useful provisions; but 
the Fishery Commissioners, having met 
to consider the subject, adopted a Reso- 
lution to the effect that a more compre- 
hensive measure was required; and conse- 
quently the Bill was withdrawn, and a 
Select Committee, of which he (Mr. 
Dodds) had the honour to be chair- 
man, was appointed to further investi- 
gate the subject. The Committee was 
re-appointed last year, and after collect- 
ing a mass of valuable evidence, pre- 
sented a Report, the recommendations 
of which were embodied in the present 
Bill. In consequence of the pressure 
of other business, the Government had 
been unable to take up the question 
themselves ; but, having promised their 
support to any private Member, he 
(Mr. Dodds) had undertaken to bring 
this Bill before the House. The pro- 
visions of the present Bill were sub- 
stantially those which had been recom- 
mended by the Select Committee, and he 
should be able to explain any slight 
variations which had been made. The 
Bill was of a comprehensive character, 
and he would only allude to its main 
provisions. By the 5th clause, the 
Secretary of State was to nominate the 
first Board of Conservators for any new 
district ; but by the 6th and following 
clauses the subsequent Boards were made 
elective, instead of being, as hitherto, 
nominated by the various Courts of 
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Quarter Sessions of the counties abutting 
upon the rivers of the district. He had 
been reluctant to make this alteration ; 
but the evidence given before the Com- 
mittee had left him noalternative. The 
Boards of Conservators in future to be 
elected were—unless otherwise specially 
determined—to consist of 12 members. 
The qualification for a member of the 
Board was that he must either be the 
owner of a several fishery within the dis- 
trict, or have paid licence duty during 
the previous fishing season. The quali- 
fication of electors was to have paid 
licence duty and fishery improvement 
rate within the district for the previous 
fishing season; a voter might have a 
plurality of votes not exceeding four, 
according to the scale of his payments. 
In order to consult the interests of the 
upper proprietors, as distinguished from 
those of the tidal and estuary fisheries, 
the electors would be formed into two 
‘‘wards”’—the upper and lower. The 
voting would be by means of voting 
papers, to be forwarded to each elector 
by the Chairman of the Board of Con- 
servators. The Bill provided an in- 


creased scale of licence duties; but 


the Board of Conservators were em- 
powered, with the consent and ap- 
proval of the Home Office, to vary the 
licence duties payable in their district. 
They were also empowered, in addition 
to the licence duties, to levy a fishery 
improvement rate not exceeding 25 per 
cent on the licence duties. They were 
also to make by-laws for the better 
protection, preservation, and improve- 
ment of the fishing within their district ; 
to vary the annual and weekly close time; 
to regulate the size of nets, and other 
purposes. But these laws were not to 
come into operation until they had been 
confirmed by a Judge of the superior 
Courts. The Secretary of the Board was 
required to make an annual return to 
the Secretary of State of the amount of 
income and expenditure of the Board, 
and of the actual and estimated produce 
of the fishery of the district, and other 
valuable statistical information. The 
measure also contained provisions with 
reference to the removal of artificial ob- 
structions to the passage of salmon from 
the spawning beds to the sea, and vice 
versd—a matter which lay at the rootof all 
improvement in their salmon fisheries, 
and the neglect of which caused the de- 
struction of avastamountofvaluable food, 
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and at one time threatened the utter ex. 
tinction of that breed of fish in certain 
of our rivers at no distant date. The 
31st clause was of great importance. It 
gave to the Boards of Conservators com- 
pulsory powers of acquiring any weir or 
obstruction for the purpose of removal 
only; they must present a petition to 
the Secretary of State, setting forth the 
various particulars, and the grounds of 
their opinion, and the Secretary might 
thereon make a provisional order, which 
again must be confirmed by Parlia- 
ment. Since the voluntary removal 
from the Tyne by the hon. Member for 
South Northumberland (Mr. Beaumont) 
of a dam which offered a formidable im- 
pediment to the passage of the fish, that 
river had literally swarmed with salmon. 
It was not till the Act of 1865 was 
passed that anything was done towards 
the removal of those pernicious barriers. 
Since that period the Special Commis- 
sioners had decided no fewer than 526 
cases, in 40 only of which had their de- 
cisions been challenged and notices of 
appeal given. In 25 of these cases 
the notices had been withdrawn, in 
eight cases the judgment of the Com- 
missioners had been affirmed, in two 
only had they been reversed, and the 
remaining five cases were still pend- 
ing. In three-fourths of the whole 526 
cases thus adjudicated upon, the claims 
of the parties were found to be illegal, 
and in the great majority of cases the 
cost had been very inconsiderable. Addi- 
tional powers were conferred on the 
Boards of Conservators in respect of 
matters which had proved deficient in 
preceding Acts. They or their servants 
had power to enter on land, after seven 
days’ notice, to repair all fishways, &c., 
paying of course compensation for any 
damage done; they might erect hecks 
and gratings to prevent salmon being 
led astray into mill-races or artificial 
channels; they and their bailiffs had 
power to traverse the banks of salmon 
rivers at all times; their bailiffs or any 
constable might secure persons found in 
the highway suspected of having salmon 
unlawfully obtained; and penalties were 
imposed upon persons obstructing them 
in the performance of their duties. The 
32nd section was of some interest, for it 
gave to the Fishery Commissioners power 
to try the legality of engines, &c., be- 
longing to the Crown. Some of the later 
clauses provided regulations in regard to 
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fishing. There was to be no fishing 
within 50 yards above, or 100 yards be- 
low, a weir or mill-race, except with rod 
and line; all hecks, &c., were to be open 
during the weekly close time, and re- 
moved altogether during the annual close 
season ; no eel baskets were to be fixed in 
weirs between the 1st January and the 
Ist July, nor during the day at any time. 
No draft net was to be shot within 30 
yards of another until the latter was 
landed. Except in lakes no netting was 
allowed in the night time in the upper 
parts of rivers; and the same protection 
was extended to trout and char as to 
salmon—they were not to be caught or 
sold during the close season of salmon 
for rod and line. In conclusion, he said 
that the importance of this subject was 
generally admitted, and there was a 
general opinion that there should be 
some amendment of the law in the di- 
rection pointed out by this Bill. He 
was far from thinking that it was at 
present in the most perfect shape pos- 
sible, and he hoped that considerable 
improvement would be made in it in 
Committee, so that they might be able 
to meet the requirements of the country 


without doing injustice to any class or 
interest whatever. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Dodds.) 


Mr. BRUCE complimented the hon. 
Member upon the great pains which he 
had taken with this measure. He could 
not agree with all the provisions of it; 
but it accorded with the recommenda- 
tions of the Select Committee, and also 
to a considerable extent with the Bill 
prepared by the Government, and there- 
fore he had no objection to the second 
reading. 

Mr. HERMON said, he would not 
oppose the second reading, it being un- 
derstood that important alterations would 
be made in Committee. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday, 25th April. 
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COUNTY JUSTICES QUALIFICATION 
AMENDMENT BILL—[Bu 77.] 


(Sir Roundell Palmer, Sir George Grey, Mr, 
Spencer Walpole, Mr. George Gregory.) 


COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Repeal of the disqualifica- 
tion of attorneys, solicitors, and proctors 
from being justices of the peace for 
counties). 


Sr ROUNDELL PALMER, antici- 
pating an Amendment which the hon. 
and learned Member for Ayr (Mr. 
Craufurd) had placed on the Paper to 
remove the disqualification of solicitors 
to act as county magistrates, expressed 
his opinion that it was in reason and 
principle a good thing that solicitors 
practising in counties should not, as a 
rule, be magistrates in those counties, 
not because it was to be feared they 
would abuse that position, but because 
it was deemed necessary that magis- 
trates should be above suspicion. He 
therefore asked the Committee to de- 
part from the strict principle only to 
the extent of allowing solicitors to be- 
come magistrates in counties where they 
did not practice. The clause was iden- 
tical with one which had been framed 
by three noble and learned Lords in the 
Upper House, and he might add that 
the qualification contained in it was ap- 
proved by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Morpeth (Sir George Grey) 
and the right hon..Member for Cam- 
bridge University (Mr. Walpole), and 
by the Incorporated Law Society. 

Mr. CRAUFURD moved, in line 12, 
to leave out all after ‘‘ repealed,” to the 
end of the clause. The effect of this 
Amendment would be to remove the 
statutory prohibition against attorneys 
being appointed magistratestin the coun- 
ties in which they practised. There was 
no such disqualification in other parts of 
the kingdom, and he did not see why 
it should be retained in England. Why 
should solicitors be treated differently in 
England from what they were treated in 
Treland or in Scotland, where no such 
statutory prohibition existed as was 
proposed in this Bill? Even in England 
practising solicitors in counties of cities, 
counties of towns, and in boroughs were 
permitted to act as magistrates if elected 
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to the mayoralty both during their te- 
nure of such office and for 12 months 
afterwards. Consequently, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Sir Roundell Palmer) 
was obliged to insert an exception with 
regard to counties of cities and counties of 
towns; and he justified that exception on 
the ground that citizens were to betrusted 
to select the proper men for magistrates ; 
but why not, then, the persons who were 
to appoint the magistrates in counties ? 
Could not the Lord Chancellor exercise 
his judgment as well as the inhabitants 
of a city or borough? Recorders were 
invariably appointed for towns in the 
circuit in which they practised. Why 
should solicitors not be trusted as well 
as barristers? Formerly the attorney 
was not a reputable man, and in bygone 
years he was in common parlance spoken 
of as the “‘lower branch of the law;” 
now he believed that the attorney and 
solicitor stood at least as high as the 
barrister; for he was the legal and 
moral adviser of the family, the bar- 
rister being called in by him only occa- 
sionally, and then only to act accord- 
ing to his instructions. He trusted, 
therefore, that this limitation would be 
struck out, and he moved the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice. 

Mr. LIDDELL instanced, in support 
of the Bill, the case of barristers who, 
however eminent, were debarred in their 
_ selection as chairmen of Quarter Sessions 
from practising at any sessions in the 
county. 

Mr. SerseEant SHERLOCK said, he 
saw no objection to solicitors sitting on 
the bench of magistrates; but he would 
not permit this in the counties or towns 
where they were practising. He thought 
it for the interest of the profession itself 
that its members should not be open to 
the suspicion of preparing a case upon 
which they were called upon to adjudi- 
cate. 

Mr. G. Bt GREGORY said, he hoped 
the Amendment would not be pressed. 
He would propose to substitute ‘‘ and” 
for “‘ or,” and with that modification he 
would support the Bill. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, that 
solicitors made excellent magistrates in 
Ireland; and he thought the measure 
would be most useful. He would, how- 
ever, suggest that the restriction should 
extend not only to the counties in which 
“ practised, but to adjoining counties 

0. 
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Sm HENRY HOARE said, he hoped 
the Committee would pass the measure 
as it stood. 

Mr. BRUCE expressed his general 
approbation of the Bill as it now stood, 
and asked the hon. Member for Ayr 
(Mr. Craufurd) not to press his Amend- 
ment. There was not a single Member 
who had supported the view he had 
taken. 

Sm LAWRENCE PALK earnestly 
hoped the Committee would pass this 
measure, as many members of the pro- 
fession had long looked upon their ex- 
clusion from the Bench as a great griey- 
ance—not a sentimental grievance, but a 
practical one. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he was per- 
fectly content with the discussion, and 
would withdraw his Amendment; he 
was satisfied that the proviso would 
be found utterly unworkable, and would 
have to be repealed. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause amended, and agreed to. 


Bill reported; to be printed, as amended 
Bill 89] ; re-committed for Tuesday 18th 


pril. 


TRADES UNIONS BILL—[Bu 28.] 
(Mr, Secretary Bruce, Mr. Solicitor General, 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 

COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Mr. BRUCE rose to move, That it 
be an Instruction to the Committee on 
the Bill that they have power to divide 
the said Bill into two Bills. With the 
exception of some legal objections that 
were taken to a portion of what he might 
call the civil part of the Bill, there had 
been, he thought, a very general assent 
to that part of the measure. But ob- 
jections were taken both in the House 
and out of the House to include what 
was called the criminal part in the same 
Bill. The criminal part of the Bill em- 
braced certain offences and punishments 
which were not applicable to trades 
unionists alone; indeed, these offences 
were not committed more frequently by 
members of trades unions than by those 
who were not. It therefore seemed in- 
jurious and unfair that that portion 
should form part of the Bill for regu- 
lating trades unions. He was perfectly 
willing to give effect to that objection. 
To the criminal portion of the Bill some 
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objections were urged ; but these were 
not of a very strong or general charac- 
ter. ‘The members of trades unions 
themselves who waited upon him assured 
him that the particular mischiefs the 
Bill was intended to control were, in 
their opinion, deserving of punishment, 
and their only gy pe was that the 
provision should be made applicable to 
all classes of society. His answer was 
that the offences were committed gene- 
rally only by workmen, and that to en- 
deavour to apply the penalties to all 
classes would be an unnecessary piece of 
legislation very similar to the proposal 
to substitute for the stringent penalties 


of the game laws a general law against. 


trespass, which would include within its 
operation any person who might wander 
where he had no right to go. There 
were well-known offences committed 
by workmen against each other, and 
those offences were not within the reach 
of the ordinary criminal law. The good 
sense of almost everyone admitted that 
they were offences which ought to be 
punished, and severely ; and it was no 
stigma against the workmen, but for 
their protection, that a law of this kind 
should be passed. He was willing that 
it should be done in a way not to offend 
the feelings of a large class of persons, 
and therefore he moved the Instruction 
to the Committee. Should that Motion 
be assented to, it was his intention to 
proceed in the first instance with the 
civil portion of the Bill, and having 
passed that through Committee he should 
go on with the criminal portion; and if 
the House should pass both parts through 
Committee, he should print the Bills 
separately, and take the third reading 
on the same day. 

Mr. ORR EWING called the right 
hon. Gentleman’s attention to the recom- 
mendations of the Commission which 
had reported in 1869, and suggested that 
he should make provision in his Bill for 
separating the funds of trades unions 
into two portions: in the first place, the 
funds to be used for trade purposes, 
and, in the second, .those intended for 
benefit purposes. If this separation of 
the funds of unions had been made, 
great benefit would have been conferred 
on trades unionists in general, because 
the funds were applied to most antago- 
nistic purposes, one of which was the 
conduct of strikes, and the other the relief 
of the sick and of the sufferers by acci- 
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dents. He had no desire to retard the 
passing of the measure by offering any 
opposition to it; indeed, he approved of 
the Bill generally, and had to thank the 
right hon. Gentleman for putting what 
was now an important institution upon 
a proper footing. It was very ano- 
malous that we should hitherto have 
acknowledged the existence of trades 
unions, and yet not have given to their 
funds the protection of the law. He must, 
however, demur to the statements made 
by the hon. Members for Sheffield and 
Frome, who said that trades unions had 
been of much benefit to the working 
classes, that it was the only way they 
could deal with trades en masse, and that 
where they did not exist there injustice 
and oppression prevailed. Farfrom agree- 
ing with the hon. Member, he regarded 
trades unions as a blot upon our indus- 
trial system, and that instead of being a 
benefit to the class for whose benefit they 
were originally intended, they had been 
a great injury. He denied the alleged 
necessity for dealing with workmen en 
masse—a course calculated to subvert 
proper relations between them and their 
employers; and as to unions preventing 
oppression and injustice, he pointed to 
what was disclosed at Sheffield and Man- 
chester as proving that unprecedented 
oppression and injustice were promoted 
by the unions. Then the hon. and 
learned Member for Frome (Mr. T. 
Hughes) contended that in the absence 
of trades unions there were found low 
wages and misery, and the hon. and 
learned Member went on to illustrate his 
argument by reference to distress in the 
East End of London in the tailoring 
trade. It appeared to him that the hon. 
Member mistook cause for effect. It 
was not because there had been no 
trades union amongst tailors, but be- 
cause of trades unions. Did the hon. 
Member forget the great tailor strike of 
1867, which was conducted with so much 
violence that several of the men were 
punished for breach of the law, and the 
master tailors brought in men from the 
Continent and the provinces, and began 
to employ women and that useful ma- 
chine—the sewing machine, which, had 
so injured that business? Trades unions 
had, therefore, been the cause of the 
present distress among the tailors, and 
not the absence of them had produced 
that unfortunate state of matters. 
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Mr. LEEMAN rose to Order. The 
hon. and learned Member was not speak- 
ing to the Motion before the House, but 
to the general question. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the immediate 
Question before the House was simply 
that it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee that they have the power to di- 
vide the Bill in two parts. Next would 
come the Question that he now leave the 
Chair, when the hon. Member would be 
in Order. 

Mr. ORR EWING said, he had con- 
sidered the first Motion to be carried. 

Mr. AUBERON HERBERT said, he 
was glad that it had been decided to 
divide the Bill; but he could hardly be- 
lieve that it was the wish of the Govern- 
ment to proceed with the second part of 
the Bill to-night, before any expression 
of opinion upon it had been obtained 
from those affected. Up to the present 
time they had opposed the 3rd clause 
altogether, denying that it ought to have 
any place in a Trades Unions Bill; but 
now that the Bill was to be divided, and 
the second part was to be simply an 
amendment of the Criminal Consolida- 
tion Act, and was not to apply specially 
to trade pursuits and workmen, the whole 
complexion of the case was altered ; it 
seemed to him that it would be possible 
to amend the 8rd clause instead of re- 
jecting it altogether. The opposition to 
it as it stood originally was not based on 
any desire that the offences named should 
go unpunished, but simply on the feeling 
that the clause ought to have no place in 
a Bill which did the unions a long-de- 
ferred act of justice. He hoped the Se- 
eretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment would not ask them to take the 
second part of the Bill to-night; but 
would give them time to consider what 
Amendments they desired to propose 
upon it. 

Mr. ©. FORSTER trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman would accede to the rea- 
sonable request addressed to him, and 
would not ask them to go into Com- 
mittee on the second part of the Bill. 

Sm HENRY HOARE joined in the 
appeal to the Secretary of State for‘ the 
Home Department to allow the trades 
unionists time to consider what amend- 
ments they would wish to make in the 
Bill, and said that they did not oppose 
it altogether. 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
that, although the hon. Member for 
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York (Mr. Leeman) had called the hon. 
Member for Dumbarton (Mr. Orr Ewing) 
to Order because he had gone into the 
general question, while the Motion was 
merely for dividing the Bill, yet every 
subsequent speaker had continued dis- 
cussing the general question. It had 
been suggested that the House should 
postpone the second part of the Bill; but 
they were entering into its merits before 
they had discussed the first. It would, 
in his opinion, be time to amend the 
a clauses after that portion of 
the Bill first under consideration had 
been discussed. 

Lorp ELCHO presumed that it was 
intended that the two parts of the 
measure should proceed pari passu, 80 
that one part should not become law 
and the other be dropped. 

Mr. MORLEY said, the noble Lord 
need be under no apprehension on that 
point. There already existed sufficiently 
stringent laws against offenders, and he 
presumed that the penal provision of this 
Bill was to take the place of another Act 
of Parliament which was to be repealed. 
The noble Lord might be assured that 
the poor workmen would be held in 
sufficient bondage. 


Motion agreed to. 


Instruction to the Committee, that they 
have power to divide the said Bill into 
two Bills.—(Mr. Secretary Bruce.) 


Mr. ORR EWING remarked that 
the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella) had illustrated the benefits 
of trades unions by referring to the set- 
tlement by the hon. and learned Member 
for Frome of the differences between the 
ironmasters in England and the men in 
their employ. The hon. Member for 
Sheffield had asserted that this success 
was owing to the circumstance that in 
this country the men had a strong 
trades union ; whereas in Scotland, where 
he said there were no trades unions, 
there had lately been a disastrous strike. 
He wished, however, to point out that the 
ironworkers in Scdtland had as strong 
an union as their English brethren. 
The hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson) was arbitrator in a dispute 
between the masters and men of this 
very trade, which was settled last sum- 
mer, but subsequently another strike 
occurred ; the men endeavoured to deal 
with the masters individually, and the 
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latter were compelled in self-defence to 
combine among themselves:—the re- 
sult being—as, indeed, it always must 
be whenever there was a conflict between 
capital and labour—that the working 
men were beaten by the united energy 
and determination of the masters. He 
himself had a large number of men in 
his employ; but there had been no strike 
among them for 33 years. It was im- 
possible to regulate wages by artificial 
means, as supply and demand would 
always rectify each other. The most 
prosperous and the best paid of the 
working classes in this country were 
domestic servants, among whom unions 
were unknown. Now that education 
was about to be so largely extended in 
this country, he hoped the working 
classes would begin to think for them- 
selves, and to find out the only sound 
principle on which wages could be regu- 
lated—supply and demand. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, his hon. 
Friend had forgotten that there were 
trade unions and trade unions. Know- 
ing that they proved of great advantage 
in some cases, he wished to give his tes- 
timony in opposition to the opinion of 
his hon. Friend. For nearly 40 years 
he had been acquainted with a trades 
union formed in every town in the North 
of England carrying on the carpet ma- 
nufacturing trade, and during the whole 
of that time not a single strike had oc- 
curred. Every negotiation for an ad- 
vance or reduction of wages had been 
conducted at meetings of the masters and 
workmen; and the results, he believed, 
had invariably given satisfaction to both 
parties. In conclusion, he expressed a 
hope that the two Bills would pass the 
third reading at the same time. 

Lorp ELCHO, replying to a remark 
which had fallen from the hon. Member 
for Bristol (Mr. Morley), said, he cor- 
dially sympathised with those who were 
anxious to put this question on a right 
and equitable footing. He had sat on the 
Trades Unions Commission, andagreed to 
its recommendations in this respect. He 
had a few minutes previously expressed 
a hope that the question would be dealt 
with as a whole in the course of the 
pennt Session, whereupon the hon. 

entleman made a sneering and ungra- 


cious remark, saying that the noble 
Lord need not be afraid, as the law 
against the poor workman was already 
sufficiently severe. Some hon. Gentlemen 
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in this House, and some out of the 
House, tried to make political capital 
out of the working men. When in his 
place in Parliament he had been able 
to do anything in the way of legislation 
which, in his conscience, he believed 
would be beneficial to the working classes, 
he had always done it. Thus he had 
moved for a Committee to consider a law 
relating to master and servant, which 
made the servant the slave of the mas- 
ter; and the result of the appointment 
of that Committee was that that law was 
repealed. In the same way no one was 
more ready than he was to relieve trades 
unionists from those restrictions which 
were injurious and unjust ; but it should 
not be forgotten that they formed only 
a small portion of the working classes 
of the country. At a meeting over 
which he presided in favour of the tech- 
nical education of workmen, Mr. Lucraft, 
who had succeeded in being, by the 
votes of his fellow-workmen, elected as 
a member of the London School Board, 
said he did not belong to a trades union, 
and told Mr. Applegarth that there were 
17 non-unionists to every one who be- 
longed to a society. That fact ought 
not to be forgotten ; but he would also 
bring into court a witness with whom 
the House would not dispute. At a 
meeting held about two years ago in 
Exeter Hall, the Chairman said— 


“If the Universities are prepared to receive 
the assistance of others to acquire their rights 
they must remember that there are others in their 
trades who hold views opposed to those of the 
unionists, and they have their rights also. “If 500 
men in a trade desire to carry out a certain 
course, and 50 differ, the majority have no right 
to break the heads of the minority.” 


That was the language of the hon. 
Member for Bristol, and that was what 
he (Lord Elcho) wished to secure. 

Mr. BRUCE appealed to the House 
to go into Committee without further 
discussion, and said that the noble Lord 
had been unnecessarily severe on the 
hon. Member for Bristol. [‘‘No, no!’’] 
He (Mr. Bruce) had understood those re- 
marks in a different light. [Lord Excno : 
No; it was meant so.| In justice to the 
hon. Gentleman he thought it right to 
say how the matter had struck him. The 
Bill consisted of two parts, and many 
persons objected to the passing of one 
part without the other. He had stated 
that it was his intention to leave each 
part of the Bill to be considered in 
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Committee, and then to take the third 
reading. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Trade union not criminal). 

Mr. KENNAWAY moved, in line 6, 
after ‘Trade Union,” insert—“ regis- 
tered as hereinafter provided.” The 
issue he wished to raise upon this Amend- 
ment was whether the registration 
under the Bill was to be permissive or 
compulsory. This Bill made it permis- 
sive, certain advantages being held out 
to those societies which registered—for 
instance, they were enabled to hold an 
acre of ground. Under this clause cer- 
tain advantages were offered to all 
trades unions. By the common law 
things done in restraint of trade by com- 
binations rendered them illegal, and the 
rules of the union were such that they 
might often be brought under the com- 
mon -law doctrine. He contended it 


was not right that those who did not 
register, and who would not comply with 
publicity, should share in the immuni- 
ties and privileges offered by the Bill. 


Registration was necessary in the inte- 
rests of the general public, as well as 
for the unionists themselves, to whom it 
was proposed to give, for the first time, 
legal sanction for their powerful combi- 
nations. It was therefore but right that 
precautions should be taken against 
their misuse of that power. A great 
improvement had taken place, no doubt, 
in the character of trades unions since 
the time when their outrages made such 
a black page in their history, and he 
hoped it would continue ; but what had 
happened might happen again. By re- 
gistration it would be impossible to ap- 
propriate funds to an illegal purpose, 
and without they could not know with 
whom they were dealing. 

Mr. T. HUGHES objected to the 
Amendment. So far as they had to deal 
with criminal matters, it was desirable 
they should be put into the other part of 
the Bill, and so far as ordinary trade 
combinations were concerned he hoped 
they had heard the last of ‘restraint 
of trade”? and ‘‘ conspiracy”? in con- 
nection with them. The evidence taken 
before the Royal Commission should 
have satisfied anyone who had read it 
how capricious and bad the application 
of those old doctrines was. The best 


Mr. Bruce 


{COMMONS} 
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feature of the Bill was the getting rid 
of them. 

Mr. BRUCE said, the hon. Gentle- 
man who had moved the Amendment 
had hardly estimated its force and effect. 
The fact of a man being a member of a 
trades union under such circumstances 
rendered him liable to an indictment for 
conspiracy, from which it was the object 
of the present Bill to relieve him. A 
man surely ought not to be subjected to 
such a disqualification. It was, in fact, 
a kind of judge-made law, and applied 
according to the necessities of the day. 
According to the ablest writers upon the 
subject, such a power ought to be 
regarded with the utmost jealousy, and 
for those reasons he hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber would not press his Amendment. 

Mr. KENNAWAY said, he would not 
press his Amendment, but he thought 
no reason had been assigned against it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 

Clause 3 postponed. 

Clause 4 agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Trade union contracts, when 
not enforceable). 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, though 
apparently fair, this clause was rather 
one-sided in its operation. Masters’ and 
men’s societies held their members only 
by means of fines. The men’s directly, 
the masters’ by means of bonds. Both 
were unenforceable bylaw. This clause 
left the law unaltered, and would be fair 
but for these circumstances. The masters 
paid a small subscription, the loss of 
which was trifling; the subscription of 
the men was one, the loss of which 
would be the loss of their whole savings. 
The 8rd section of this clavse, by pre- 
venting any legal proceeding for the 
application of the funds of the unions 
to benefits to members, practically gave 
them power to inflict fines amounting to 
their whole subscriptions by merely 
withholding the money. It was surely 
impolitic to pass such a clause as this, 
giving direct sanction to the not very 
honest system of getting funds on bene- 
volent pretexts and spending them for 
restrictive purposes. He thought that 
members of unions ought to have power 
to recover benefits, and that to do so 
effectually separate trade and_benefit 
accounts ought to be kept. All power, 
direct. and indirect, of enforcing fines 
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should be taken from trades unions, or 
similar power of enforcing bonds should 
be given to masters’ associations. 

Mr. ELLIOT moved, in page 3, lines 
9 and 10, to leave out ‘‘ but nothing in 
this section shall be deemed to constitute 
any of the above-mentioned agreements 
unlawful.” 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL op- 

osed the Amendment. He stated that, 
although the contracts mentioned in the 
clause were not unlawful in themselves, 
Government were not prepared to give 
Courts of Law or Equity the power to 
enforce them. He had, on a former oc- 
casion, shown that, though a contract to 
marry was perfectly lawful, it could not 
be enforced by action at law or suit in 
equity. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he did not 
think there ought to be an agreement 
recognizable by law which could not be 
enforceable. As regarded the illustration 
just given, if a man entered into an 
agreement to marry, and did not marry 
he would be liable to an action for breach 
of promise. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM said, that 
though a voluntary agreement was law- 
ful, it could not generally be enforced. 

Mr. BOUVERIE: A voluntary agree- 
ment was not an agreement for a consi- 
deration. 

Mr. CAWLEY said, it was ridiculous 
to suppose that any agreement could 
be valid which could not be enforced at 
law. 

Mr. BRUCE remarked that it was 
necessary to enact that an agreement of 
the kind contemplated by the clause, 
though it could not be legally enforced, 
might yet be lawful for the purpose of 
being registered. 

Mr. LOPES said, that the illustration 
of a voluntary agreement was not in 
point, because when there was no consi- 
deration the law would not interfere to 
enforce the agreement. Mere voluntary 
agreements were not agreements at all 
in the eye of the law. 

Mr. JAMES suggested the case of a 
physician who, in selling his practice, 
entered into an agreement not to practice 
within 300 miles of his former residence. 
Such an agreement would not be enforce- 
able at law; but neither would it be un- 
lawful. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS ad- 
verted to a very ancient precedent in 
favour of the words proposed to be 


{Manon 28, 1871) 
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omitted. In the Statute of Frauds it 
was enacted that no action should be 
brought upon any agreement not to be 
performed within a year which was not 
in writing. Such an agreement, while 
not actually unlawful, was not enforce- 
able at law. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
question was not whether these agree- 
ments were penal, but whether they 
were enforceable in law. To say that 
they could not be enforced, and yet that 
they were not for that reason unlawful, 
might give these societies the false im- 
pression that by some means which were 
not legal means they might enforce 
them on their members. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON held there was 
nothing delusive about the words, which 
were a necessary safeguard to show that 
the parties would not be subjected to 


any penal consequences. 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
2nd section already provided for that. 

Mr. AUBERON HERBERT said, he 
was desirous the Committee should not 
lose sight of the fact that whenever the 
funds of trades unions fell below the 
point which entitled them to confer pro- 
mised benefits, they were in the custom 
of raising large sums for the purpose 
by a severe levy upon their members. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, he 
thought the words in the latter part of 
the section necessary, as the former part 
declared that none of the agreements 
should be enforceable in law or equity. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, he 
thought it was only right, when mem- 
bers subscribed to a benefit society, that 
they should know to what purposes the 
funds were applied. 

Mr. BRUCE observed, that the right 
hon. Gentleman must have misappre- 
hended the object of the Bill, if he 
thought it was intended to secure the 
benefits of those societies to their mem- 
bers. The right way of treating the 
clause was to regard it as one of an ex- 
ceptional character. 

Mr. T. HUGHES said, he feared that 
by separating accounts, money subscribed 
for trade purposes might be otherwise 
appropriated. At present, 5 per cent of 
the funds were spent in strikes. 


Amendment negatived. 


Clause agreed to. 
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Clause 6 (Exclusion of 18 & 19 Vict. 
¢.63., 30 & 31 Viet. c.117., 25 & 26 Vict. 
ec. 89., &c. from applying to trades 
unions). 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM moved an 
Amendment leaving trades unions, for 
registration purposes, either under the 
Companies’ Acts or the Friendly So- 
cieties’ Acts, in precisely the same posi- 
tion as they are at present, and as if this 
Bill had not passed. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 7 to 11 agreed to. 

Clause 12 struck out. 


Clauses 13 and 14 agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Regulations for registry). 
Mr. ELLIOT moved, in page 7, 
after sub-section 1, insert— 


« All such rules shall limit the operations and 
funds of the union to the persons who are mem- 
bers thereof, and provide that the decision in all 
cases shall be arrived at by ballot.” 


Mr. BRUCE said, he could not accept 
the Amendment, as the unions had 
power to apply their funds to the assist- 
ance of each other. 

Amendment negatived. 


Clause agreed to. 
Olauses 16, 17, and 18 agreed to. 


Clause 19 (Board of Trade to be re- 
gistrar). 

Mr. BRUCE said, the Board of Trade 
had declined to accept the office, and he 
therefore proposed, as an Amendment, 
that it should be imposed upon the re- 
gistrars of friendly societies in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, that the office 
of Registrar of Friendly Societies was 
now vacant, and that the person who 
temporarily performed the duties of the 
office might be unable to undertake the 
additional labours now sought to be im- 
posed upon him. 

Mr. BRUCE said, that under the Act 
which had been in force for two years, 
the trade societies had the power of re- 
gistering, and the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies was bound to register all the 
trades unions that applied for regis- 
tration. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 20 agreed to. 


Clause 21 (Summary proceedings for 
offences, penalties, &c.) 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. E. POTTER moved, in line 8, 
after ‘‘ as follows,” leave out to ‘‘ peace,” 
in line 32, and insert— 


“1. In Great Britain the court of summary 
jurisdiction shall be,— 

(a.) In England, the lord mayor, and alderman 
of the city of London, a metropolitan police 
magistrate, or a stipendiary magistrate ; 

(b.) In Scotland, the sheriff of the county or his 
substitute, or provost or other magistrate of 
a royal burgh. 

If the offence to be tried is alleged to have 
been committed within a distance of twenty 
miles by railway, or of six miles by road, 
from the nearest court-house of such lord 
mayor, alderman, metropolitan, stipendiary, 
sheriff, sheriff-substitute, provost, or other 
magistrate ; but if the offence to be tried is 
not alleged to have been committed within 
the limits of any such distance as is above- 
mentioned, then the court of summary juris- 
diction shall be— 

(a.) In England, two or more justices of the 
peace sitting in petty sessions at a place ap- 
pointed for holding petty sessions ; 

(b.) In Scotland, two or more judges or justices 
of the peace court ; 

(c.) In Ireland, two or more justices of the 
peace, or one metropolitan or stipendiary 
magistrate for the time being empowered by 
law to do alone or with others any act autho- 
rised to be done by more than one justice of 
the peace.” 


Mr. BRUCE said, he desired as 
strongly as the hon. Member that cases 
of this kind should be adjudicated upon 
by stipendiary magistrates. There was 
often an objection to ordinary magis- 
trates on the ground that they were con- 
nected by interest with the class of em- 
ployers rather than with the employed, _ 
and he fully admitted the importance of 
such matters being decided by a tribunal 
above suspicion. But he thought the 
Amendment would not attain the end 
which the hon. Member had in view. It 
would probably have the effect of throw- 
ing upon a stipendiary magistrate the 
work of a district beyond his own, and 
altogether it would be of little practical 
use. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, this objection 
did not apply to Scotland, where there 
were sheriffs in every county, and where 
a strong feeling existed in favour of re- 
moving such cases as would arise under 
the Act from the jurisdiction of justices 
of the peace. The proposal contained 
in the Amendment would be of far 
greater importance in relation to the 
penal clauses than in reference to the 
portion of the Bill now under considera- 
tion. 
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Mr. BRUCE observed, that at present 
they were only dealing with cases of de- 
frauding societies of their money, and of 
issuing false rules. It would be time 
enough to consider the penal clauses 
when they were reached. 

Mr. M‘LAREN approved of the pro- 

sal to refer cases under the Act to 
sheriffs in Scotland. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 22 to 24 agreed to. 

Clause 25 (Repeal). 

Amendment proposed, in page 12, 
line 26, to leave out the word “ Acts,” 


in order to insert the word ‘ Act.”— 
(Ur. Secretary Bruce.) 


Mr. AUBERON HERBERT objected 
to this upon the ground that the effect 
would be that the penal Act of George 
IV. would not be repealed by this Bill. 

Mr. BRUCE said, that the statute 
referred to would be repealed by the 
second Bill, which was referred to the 
same Committee. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ Acts’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 2; 
Noes 98: Majority 96. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


MARINE MUTINY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Dopson, Bill for the Regu- 
lation of Her Majesty’s Royal Marine Forces 
while on Shore, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Dopson, Mr. Goscuen, and Mr. Suaw LeFevre. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, 29th March, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Pusiic Buus—First Reading— 
Consolidated Fund (£5,411,900) *. 

Third Reading—(£462,580 9s. 11d.) Consolidated 
Fund *, and passed. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (£462,580 98. 11d.) 
BILL. 
Read 38* (according to order), and passed. 


{Maron 29, 1871} 
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CONSOLIDATED FUND (£5,411,900) BILL. 

Brought from the Commons; read 1*; and to 
be read 2* To-morrow ; and Standing Orders 
Nos. 37. and 38. to be considered in order to their 
being dispensed with. 


House adjourned at Six o’cloek, till 
To-morrow, half past 
Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 29th March, 1871. 


MINUTES.] — Serzct Commitrez: — Report — 
Public Accounts [No. 138.] 

Pusuio Buts—Ordered—First Reading—Bills of 
Exchange and Promissory Notes * [91]; Mar- 
riage Law (Ireland) Amendment * [93]; Public 
Health (Scotland) Act (1867) Amendment * 
92 


Second Reading—Parochial Councils [10], nega- 
tived ; Marine Mutiny *. 

Committee—Report—Bank Holidays (re-comm.) * 
[88]; Mutiny. 

Third Reading—Consolidated Fund (£5,411,900)*, 
and passed. [New Title.] 

Withdrawn—Coroners * [20]. 


PAROCHIAL COUNCILS BILL—{Bu 10.] 
(Viscount Sandon, Mr. Cowper- Temple). 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Viscount SANDON, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, he would remind the House of 
what passed at the end of last Session on 
this subject. There was a considerable 
discussion when he asked leave to intro- 
duce a measure with a similar principle to 
that which was now before them; and the 
reception his proposal then met with was 
so encouraging—the tone of hon. Mem- 
bers not only of those belonging to the 
Church of England, but also to various 
other religious Bodies, was so friendly to 
the principle of the Bill, and the ex- 
pressions of the Prime Minister himself 
were so favourable to it, that he felt 
that the House would not consider he 
was unduly trespassing upon their time, 
even in this busy Session, if he asked 
them to consider again, somewhat more 
in detail, the amended Bill which he now 
brought before them. During the Recess 
the principle which he then advocated 
had received the assent of large masses 
of the thinking part of the community— 
namely, that the laity had a right to 
have a larger share in the manage- 
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ment of the affairs of their own parish 
churches. His Bill had nothing to do 
with parties in the Church, nor did it 
affect any question of doctrine, or cast the 
least slur on the clergy of the Established 
Church. The character of the clergy of 
the Established Church was a matter of 
pride not only to the members of that 
Church, but to every Englishman who 
valued the honour of his country. In- 
deed, a Bill of this kind would not be 
nearly so much called for were it not for 
the very fact of the activity, energy, and 
high qualities of the clergy of the Church 
of England at this moment. If the 
clergy were inert and inactive, then there 
would be very little need for the inter- 
ference of the laity in the way of con- 
trol; it was their very activity, at a time 
which was fertile in ecclesiastical expe- 
riments, which, to a great extent, creatéd 
the necessity of placing additional power 
in the hands of the laity to control, 
although not to check, that activity. 
However, he would wish it to be dis- 
tinctly understood that the object of the 
Bill was two-fold. Its first object was 
to strengthen the power of the parish- 
ioners with regard to the conduct of 
matters in their own parish churches; 
its second object was to strengthen the 
hands of the incumbent in the parish. 
Was there, then, need for a measure of 
this kind? He would beg the House 
to consider for a moment the present 
position of an incumbent in the Church 
of England, and then that of the parish- 
ioners. Before the great change took 
place in the Poor Law the incumbent 
was in the constant habit of meeting all 
classes of his parishioners in vestry as 
chairman of the vestry, the vestry being 
then entrusted with the important duty 
of administering Poor Law relief. In 
that way, the clergyman was brought 
into contact with the leading lay mem- 
bers of his parish, and became thoroughly 
acquainted with the tone of mind which 
prevailed therein. A whole generation 
had passed since the change in the Poor 
Law, and to that change, he believed, was 
largely owing that want of harmonious 
working between the incumbent and his 
people, which they all so much lamented. 
Again, the mode in which incumbents 
were appointed tended to make har- 
monious working still more difficult. For 
how were they appointed? Some by the 
Crown, some by the Lord Chancellor, 
some by the Universities, some by pri- 


Viscount Sandon 


{COMMONS} 
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vate patrons; but in rare cases had the 
parishioners anything to. say in the 
choice of their ministers. Further, it 
should be borne in mind that livings 
were frequently put up for sale. If any- 
one glanced at Zhe Times of to-day he 
would probably see from 100 to 150 
advowsons, or next presentations, to be 
disposed of. The question of patronage 
was most difficult to deal with satis- 
factorily ; he did not mean to cast any 
blame on the present system, but the 
mode of appointment of the clergy of 
the Church of England was of such a 
character as to make it essential that if 
the parishioners had nothing to say to 
the appointment of their minister, they 
should have strong powers respecting 
the way in which he conducted the set- 
vice of their parish church, and the 
general affairs of their parish. For it 
must be remembered that as soon as a 
minister was appointed, he entered into 
the enjoyment of a freehold, and no one 
could displace him except for the grossest 
misconduct—he was a fixture for life, 
and, practically, the parishioners had no 
control over him. Then, as to the posi- 
tion of the parishioners. How did they 
stand towards the incumbent? How 
far could they interfere in the mode of 
conducting public worship in their own 
parish church? He would read an ex- 
tract from an able paper written by a 
former chaplain of the Bishop of London, 
a man of great experience, to show the 
exact position of parishioners with respect 
to matters which were left open by the 
law of the land. The extract was as 
follows :— 

“When I was chaplain to the Bishop, the 
greatest difficulties were constantly occasioned 
not by matters of doubtful legality, but by such 
as were clearly within the law, and as to which 
the discretion rested with the clerzyman alone. 
Such matters as the intoning of the Prayers, the 
chanting of the Psalms, the introduction of the 
offertory, the selection of hymn books, &c., would 
give rise to a dispute. The parishioners would 
come to the Bishop, and would refer him to the 
clause in the Preface of the Prayer Book which 
states that those who diversely take anything 
shall resort to the Bishop to resolve their doubts. 
In such cases, if the parishioners and the Bishop 
had had any concurrent power with the rector, 
the dispute might have been easily settled, the 
Bishop acting as moderator between the various 
parties. But it was found that no one had any 
rights at all except the incumbent; and his 
answer was invariably that he had no doubts to 
resolye, and therefore there was no need of his 
resorting to the Bishop. Quite similar is the case 
with regard to church ornaments, such as crosses, 
altar cloths, the arrangements of chancels and 
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, the painting and decoration of the interior 
ofthe church. It is true that, technically speak- 
ing, these matters are supposed not to be left to 
the discretion of the clergyman, and that not the 
minutest thing can be changed in the church 
without a faculty from the Bishop’s Court. But 
this is a case in which the stringency of the law 
overreaches itself. It is rightly felt that to go to 
the Bishop’s Court for every little change which 
may be proposed is impossible ; and then, where 
is the line to be drawn? The consequence is, 
that one change after another is made on the sole 
authority of the incumbent, and this becomes so 
habitual that it is only in exceptional cases, and 
in those where actual opposition is raised, that 
the Court is appealed to; thus it comes to be 
thought invidious to go to the Court at all, and, 
even where objectionable things have been done 
in a church, a Bishop can do nothing, because if 
he had the matter brought before his Court at all, 
he would have no option but to order things to be 
restored precisely to their original state.” 
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Now, was it right, was it safe for the 
Church or the nation, that such a state 
of things should continue? Surely the 
parishioners had a much greater right 
to decide as to what they liked—within 
the laws of the Church—in their own pa- 
rish church, to which they were attached 
by the dearest memories, and where 
often their forefathers had worshipped 
before them, than the incumbent, how- 
ever good and zealous, who had been 
appointed over them by strangers, or 
had had the living acquired for him by 
the money of his relations. He would 
appeal to every Member of the House— 
and many Members, since he first raised 
the subject in this place some 10 months 
ago, had spoken to him about it—whe- 
ther, in their own experience, a great 
amount of dissatisfaction did not prevail 
in many parts of the country between 
the clergyman and his flock—of which 
oftentimes the clergyman was little aware 
—not dissatisfaction with the character 
of the clergyman, but with the small 
changes which were introduced from 
time to time without the concurrence of 
the parishioners? Though personally, 
he was happy to say, he had not suffered 
in this way, to his own knowledge in 
London, Lancashire; and Staffordshire, 
an uncomfortable feeling prevailed in 
many instances between the parishioners 
and their clergy, and what he wished 
to do was to try to remove it. Again, 
however, he would repeat that the object 
of the Bill was not to coerce and interfere 
with the just rights of the clergy, but to 
increase and strengthen the co-operation 
of the laity with the clergy. To that 
principle there was a very general as- 
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sent. He had received a great mass of 
communications on the subject from 
clergymen in all parts of the country, 
and of all varieties of ecclesiastical views, 
and there was hardly one of them that 
did not frankly and freely assent to the 
principle, although some of them de- 
murred to the way in which he pro- 
posed to carry it out. The Press, whe- 
ther of the High or Low Church, whether 
secular or ecclesiastical, bore testimony 
to the value of the principle. It had met 
with the concurrence of various Church 
Conferences; had been approved of by 
leading Bishops in their charges; and 
had received the sanction of Convocation. 
He admitted, however, that there was a 
great difference of opinion as to the way 
in which he proposed to effect the ob- 
ject in view. The real point at issue 
resolved itself into this—whether it was 
desirable or not to trust merely to the 
voluntary association of the laity with 
the clergy at the bidding of the clergy, 
or whether the time had not arrived 
when it was desirable to give a legal 
position to the laity in parishes beyond, 
and in extension of that which they now 
possessed by the law of the land? That 
was the real principle on which he 
should venture to ask the opinion of the 
House. Was it desirable that the powers 
the laity now possessed in their parishes 
should be expanded? Was it right or 
not that the law should interfere in this 
matter? Some people imagined that the 
law had very little to do with the position 
of incumbents in the parishes of this 
land. But that was a mistake. The 
parish itself was created by the law of 
the land, and if an existing parish was 
broken up, it was the law of the land 
which assigned so many thousand souls 
to the care of the minister of the Church 
of England in the new district. In that 
way very large rights were conferred on 
the new incumbent. He was able to 
interfere to a very great extent with 
the erection of new churches of the 
Church of England, and to curtail the 
ministrations of any other clergyman of 
the Church within the assigned district. 
The next point was—was it expedient or 
not to legislate? Now, he ventured to 
say that, having considered the point 
very seriously, he did not think that 
voluntary councils—councils chosen by 
the clergyman, or if not chosen by him, 
liable to be dismissed or disregarded by 
him, and therefore necessarily partaking 
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very much of the opinions of those who 
created or could disregard them—would 
give satisfaction to the people or remedy 
the evils which at present existed. He 
was also of opinion that from councils 
thus constituted the clergyman would 
not get the real advantage—the real 
strength and help which he needed for 
the work of his parish. The clergyman 
would only be able to summon those who 
shared in his opinions, or already were 
known to take an interest in matters 
connected with the Church; there would 
be found great difficulty in getting people 
to attend regularly, or even to be mem- 
bers of these voluntary councils, for few 
men would consent, or continue long to 
belong to them; unless they had real 
substantive power, and without that 
substantive power ; and the sense of re- 
sponsibility which is created by it, these 
councils would not attract into the ser- 
vice of the Church those leading spirits 
of the parish, in the various classes 
of society, whose aid was particularly 
needed. Again, voluntary councils would 
be chiefly established by those clergy 
who had least need of them—by those 
clergymen of discretion, energy, and 
tact, who would sway the minds of 
their parishioners in any case; while 
the men who most wanted assistance 
in their work, or who most needed 
their guidance, would not be those who 
would be ready to summon them. Such 
councils he had found existed to a 
much larger extent than he had pre- 
viously been aware of—and he re- 
joiced to know they were daily extend- 
ing—but they had been called together 
by the very élite of the clergy, who 
took the broadest view of their position, 
and who were most anxious to dis- 
charge their sacred and arduous duties 
with the greatest benefit to their neigh- 
bours. Among other objections which 
might be urged against the present 
Bill was the fear of disturbance and of 
struggle at the elections; but he was 
not much afraid of that himself. He 
believed the Church had much more to 
fear from remaining too quiet than from 
taking her part in, and casting in her 
lot with, the popular life of this time; 
and considering the high character of 
the clergy who were generally at the 
head of our parishes, he had no doubt 
that they would have nothing to fear 
from even stormy meetings; and that, 
even from the clash of different opi- 
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nions, more zeal would be called out on 
behalf of the Church, and what was 
good and wise would ultimately in 
most cases prevail. He would now pro- 
ceed to explain those points in which 
the present Bill differed from the one 
he introduced last year. There were 
four important points on which the 
two Bills differed. In the Bill of last 
year, it was proposed to establish these 
councils in every parish in the land; 
but it was now proposed that they 
should only be established in those pa- 
rishes where the parishioners desired it. 
There was a great difference between 
the position of country and town pa- 
rishes, and small and large parishes; 
and it had, therefore, been thought 
better to leave the matter entirely op- 
tional to each locality. It was also now 
provided that at each recurring period 
of election—every two years—the pa- 
rishioners who had the power of creating 
the council should also have the power 
of discontinuing it; for it appeared to 
be undesirable that a parish should 
bind itself to have a council for all time, 
if it were found that such a body ina 
particular case had done more harm 
than good. A change was also made in 
the 6th clause. It was provided last 
year that the qualification of the sides- 
men, who were to be members of thecoun- 
cil, should be a declaration that they were 
members of the Church of England, and 
proposed to attend the parish church; 
in the present Bill the qualification re- 
quired was that the sidesman should have 
made a declaration that he was a com- 
municant member of the Church of Eng- 
land. The constituency for electing the 
sidesmen was a very wide one—the same 
as that for electing churchwardens— 
being composed of people of all opinions 
in the parish, including, of course, Non- 
conformists as well as Churchmen ; and 
it seemed to him that, with so broad a 
coustituency, it would rightly be felt that 
considering the matter with which the 
council would have to deal were the 
internal affairs of the Church, there 
ought to be some security that all the 
members of the council, except the two 
churchwardens, to whom the provision 
did not necessarily apply, should be both 
in communion with the Church of Eng- 
land, and in sympathy with her work and 
her services. In many of the leading 
Nonconformist Churches — indeed, in 
almost all cases—the management of the 
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higher Church affairs was, he believed, 
a confided to communicant members 
of those Bodies ; and a good number, 
though not all, of his Nonconformist 
friends agreed with him that it was only 
fair that those who managed the in- 
ternal affairs of the church, even though 
it was the parish church, should be in full 
communion with the Church of England; 
but the door was purposely left open, 
to some extent, by admitting the church- 
wardens to the council, who might be, 
and in fact not seldom were, Noncon- 
formists—and for his part he rejoiced 
that it should be so. The next conside- 
rable change in the Bill was the pro- 
posal that one-fourth of the sidesmen 
should be nominated by the incumbent 
of the parish, while the remaining three- 
fourths were elected by the parishioners, 
instead of the whole as in the former 
Bill. It seemed well to follow the ana- 
logy of the custom—though not of the 
law—which prevailed as to church- 
wardens, and it also was important that 
the clergyman, who would generally be 
chairman, should be secure of being 
sufficiently supported by friends in his 
council, and therefore this change had 
been introduced. There was only one 
other alteration of importance in the 
Bill, and that had been made in the 
9th clause, which defined the matters 
with which the council would have 
the power to deal. The times of ser- 
vice, and the allusions to the vestments 
of the minister, were omitted from the 
clause. It was felt that it was, on 
the whole, better that the times of ser- 
vice should be left to the discretion of 
the clergyman, and that the question 
of vestments had now been so far set- 
tled by law that it was no longer ne- 
cessary that it should be brought at all 
under the notice of the councils. A 
second change was made at the end of 
the clause, by which it was proposed that 
the council should have power, with the 
consent of, the incumbent, of dealing 
with a number of additional matters 
which were taken from the usage pre- 
vailing in the voluntary councils at pre- 
sent in existence—such as church col- 
lections, Sunday schools, choirs, the 
support of societies, parish missions, &c. 
These were the main points in which 
the Bill of this year differed from that 
of last ; there were various other changes 
in detail, with which, though of import- 
ance in themselves, and the result of 
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careful consideration with hon. Members 
of more experience than himself, he 
would not now trouble the House. Be- 
fore sitting down he would make an 
appeal to hon. Members belonging to 
the various Nonconformist Churches of 
the country, and he felt sure that he 
might, with confidence, invoke their aid 
on the present occasion. The measure 
now in question did not narrow the posi- 
tion of the Nonconformists or trench 
upon their principles in the slightest 
degree; its aim was simply to enable 
the Church of England to discharge the 
great duties with which she was en- 
trusted more efficiently and with greater 
satisfaction to the mass of the people; 
and for such objects as these he was 
satisfied, from the tone of the leading 
Nonconformist organs of opinion, that 
Churchmen might thoroughly rely upon 
the cordial co-operation of their leading 
men. Nonconformists knew as well as 
Churchmen how great was the need of 
the hearty work and organization of the 
Church, as well as of that of their own 
religious Bodies, if they hoped to be 
able to cope with the enormous difficul- 
ties which were connected with the social 
condition of the vast populations of our 
large towns. Nonconformists and Church- 
men equally lamented the vice and misery 
that prevailed, and were alike puzzled 
how to deal with the evils which they 
all united in deploring. He felt con- 
fident, therefore, that his Nonconformist 
fellow-countrymen would not refuse their 
cordial and frank assistance to the 
Church in carrying out her mission. 
He would also appeal to the clergy 
of the Church of England. They had 
made great sacrifices for the good of 
the people, and were always ready to 
make such sacrifices, both pecuniary 
and personal, in a way which shamed 
the laymen of every denomination. He 
appealed to them to consider carefully 
and calmly the great changes which were 
taking place around them, and especially 
the great change which was taking 
place in the education of the people—a 
change which it was difficult at present 
fully to appreciate. Let them consider 
the Education Act of last Session, which 
affected the whole of the artizans and 
labourers of the kingdom; and not only 
that, but let them remember the En- 
dowed Schools Act, which would largely 
influence the farming and trading classes 
of the country. The educational legis- 
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lation of the last few years must, ere long, 
place the whole population of the coun- 
try in a very different position from 
that which they had hitherto occupied ; 
and he asked the clergy whether they 
believed it possible that that population 
would be content to remain members of 
a Church, and to work with it, if it did 
not allow them a much greater share in 
the management of their own Church 
affairs than they had at present. He 
entreated them, therefore, to weigh the 
matter carefully, and to give to this at- 
tempt to provide for a new state of 
things, without departing rashly from 
the ancient usages of the Church, their 
best and most serious consideration. It 
only remained for him to say that the 
Bill now before the House had been 
most carefully considered not only by 
himself, but by his right hon. Friend 
the Member for South Hampshire (Mr. 
Cowper-Temple), and by other hon. 
Members of weight in that House ; and 
that many suggestions from clergy- 
men and laymen of experience had been 
gladly received upon the subject. He 
wished it, however, to be well under- 
stood that, though he was firmly con- 
vinced of the soundness and importance 
of the principle of the Bill, he was not 
so confident of his own power of deal- 
ing with this great question as to be 
wedded to any of the particular provi- 
sions of the measure. It was surely 
essential for the welfare of the people 
that all the institutions of the country 
should be in harmony with each other. 
The whole current of modern legislation 
gave larger power to the masses of the 
people, and a larger share in their own 
government ; all our civil institutions 
were influenced thereby, and were being 
brought into harmony with each other. 
Was it desirable, was it possible, that 
the Church should alone remain an ex- 
ception tothat harmony? He now con- 
fided the Bill to the superior judgment 
of Parliament, and happily the ques- 
tion with which it dealt was not a party 
question, either politically or ecclesiasti- 
cally. This measure would not narrow 
or contract the happy breadth of the 
Church of England, which had made her 
so remarkable among the Churches of 
the earth; but it was his aim and am- 
bition to expand within, and engraft 
upon the Church those great principles 
of local self-government which had en- 
abled Great Britain to be the peaceful 
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founder of Empires abroad, and made it 
her proud boast, that while other na- 
tions were shattered by periodical reyo- 
lutions, she alone had remained united, 
happy, and unmoved. 


Motion made, and Question proposed; 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—( Viscount Sandon.) 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: I cannot 
rise on this occasion without thanking 
my noble Friend for the tone and temper 
with which he has brought forward his 
proposition. I must especially compli- 
ment him on the great candour with 
which he has spoken of the free and 
elastic co-operation which already exists 
between the laity and the clergy of the 
Church. In the spirit of his speech I 
propose, instead of the clauses of my 
noble Friend’s Bill, to substitute a short 
declaratory Resolution; for I am con- 
vinced—and I trust I shall be able to 
convince the House—that the objects we 
all have in view will be more wisely, 
more widely, more completely, and more 
practically carried out by the unfettered 
action of voluntary parochial councils, 
and by the extensive influence of dio- 
cesan synods and conferences, than by 
the clauses of the Bill which we are now 
called upon to read. These are of a 
nature so precise and inelastic that it 
will be impossible to work them with 
even an approximate success throughout 
the 15,000 parishes of the land, distinct, 
as they are, not merely in population— 
the one characteristic diversity which is 
recognized in the Bill—but differing in 
local character, differing in wealth, dif- 
fering in intelligence, differing in their 
industrial occupations, differing in the 
relative proportion of Conformists and 
Nonconformists, differing in the eccle- 
siastical tendencies of clergy and laity. 
All these are differences in the ecclesias- 
tical quality of our various parishes, 
which cannot be set out in the bald and 
precise language of a Bill; but which 
ought to be fully recognized if the various 
relations of minister and congregation are 
to be fairly and adequately adjusted not 
only to the needs of the Church itself, but 
with regard to the interests of those who 
are outside its pale. These are considera- 
tions which my noble Friend, in his 
desire to produce a neat, complete, and 
compact scheme on paper, has somewhat 
overlooked. But the question is one 
which invites for its solution something 
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more than abstract theory. There are 
widespread and deep-seated facts of an 
external nature that must be dealt with, 
must be recognized, must be allowed 
for, if such a scheme is to be framed 
as shall be worked out satisfactorily. 
If, indeed, England were everything 
which it is not; if the Church of Eng- 
land were arigid, inflexible body, under 
_ guch a stern discipline as that of the 

Church of Rome, in which no variety of 
doctrine, of ceremony, or of administra- 
tion is permitted, then, indeed, a stereo- 
typed form of council would be a matter 
of course. If, again, the census roll 
of the Church of England returned a 
fixed and definite list of members 
capable of numerical appreciation, such 
as hon. Gentlemen opposite would not 
allow us to obtain—if, I say, the Church 
arithmetical came out either as a de- 
cided majority or as an influential mi- 
nority—and in either case as a society 
which both externally and internally 
could be strongly and sharply limited, 
defined, and portioned off—then as- 
suredly the Bill of my noble Friend 
might prove to be an admirable effort 
of legislation. But with the Church and 
the State of England interpenetrating 
as they do—both of them, as I trust 
they will long continue to be, the truly 
freest Church and the truly freest State 
in the world—the mutual relations of the 
Church and of Nonconformity have re- 
mained for all time undefined in theory, 
fluctuating in fact, and undecided by 
any formal enactment. Therefore we 
may assume that this Bill, with its few 
stiff provisions, is not the remedy which 
the Church demands. I have used the 
word remedy—I should have said the 
machinery. I am sure my noble Friend 
did not mean it ; but there were phrases 
in his speech which bore hardly upon 
the Church. In the glowing tribute 
which he paid to the activity of the 
clergy, I fully concur ; but then my noble 
Friend went on to say that there was a 
want of harmonious working. Now, I 
deny that in any broad or comprehen- 
sive view of the whole Church there is 
anything which can be fairly termed a 
want of harmonious working. There 
may be, more or less, want of harmony 
in this or the other parish; but it would 
be a most unsatisfactory state of the 
Church, if among her 20,000 clergymen 
and in her 15,000 parishes all the clergy- 
men were found absolutely to agree, and 
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that there were no differences among 
their flocks. If the case were so, the 
Church would be reduced to a mere 
caput mortuum—eviscerated of doctrine, 
of life, of zeal ; eviscerated of everything 
but selfishness, and self-abased to that 
solitude which some people miscall peace 
—the last, most hopeless state of a Church 
which sacrifices energy, love of souls, 
everything earnest and spiritual, for out- 
side uniformity. In contrast with this 
yen I assert that the Church of Eng- 
and challenges comparison with every 
Church in the world as a city at unity 
with itself. It does so in contrast to that 
great Church of Western Europe, which 
has recently been rocked to its centre 
by the novel assumption of Papal in- 
fallibility. It does so if matched with the 
Dissenting bodies in this realm, on the 
Continent, or in America, which, as all 
men know, have often been tried with 
anxious conflicts within the circles of 
their own membership. It is in com- 
parison with them that the Church 
of England may boldly assert the har- 
mony and peace with which is does its 
Lord’s work in the land. My noble 
Friend has confessed that voluntary 
Church councils have already been es- 
tablished to a greater extent than he 
was prepared to expect. Then what is 
the use of his Bill? His answer is, 
that he wants to start councils where 
the clergyman is not fully doing his 
duty; and then he went on to say that 
his Bill was of such a tentative nature 
that he had made provision that in pa- 
rishes where councils had been tried 
they might again be given up. An ex- 
periment, in short, has to be tried; but, 
quoting the old anecdote, I ask, if it is 
wise in such a tentative scheme, is it 
wise that the Church of England should 
be made the corpus vile on which to try 
it? It is admitted that tentative coun- 
cils already exist to a great extent, and 
under the most favourable circumstances. 
Is it not wiser and better to let the ex- 
periment go on where there are zeal and 
intelligence and sense to work it ? Here- 
after, when these councils have been 
built up in larger numbers, as they cer- 
tainly will be, experience will have ma- 
tured the organization best suited for 
them in places where they may have to 
be created by some external pressure. 
But taking the case of a clergyman who 
is lazy, or ignorant, or infirm—is it not 
probable that his parish will have be- 
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come demoralized through his own de- 
fects, and that this Bill, if put in force 
there, instead of revealing the latent good 
qualities of the place will, on the con- 
trary, bring to the surface all the evils 
which have silently festered beneath. 
The council of the clergyman who has 
left his parish in ignorance, or who has 
shown it a bad example, is likely to be 
uncharitable and ungodly in itself; so 
that with its election the old bad state 
of things will be succeeded by a worse 
one, and active mischief take the place of 
sloth and apathy. 

As to the Bill itself, what are the pro- 
visions which we find in it? My noble 
Friend dwells upon the fact that this 
Bill contains certain principles that were 
not in the Bill of last year—the mem- 
bers of the council must now be com- 
municants of the Church of England. I 
congratulate him on that change. I 
thank him for this great improvement on 
his former proposal. But I am sure he 
did not intend to offer what, nevertheless, 
sounded very like an invitation con- 
tained in his speech to the Dissenters 
to elect the churchwardens from them- 
selves, in order to balance the Church 
sidesmen. It is no defence to urge that 


churchwardens may now be, and often 
are, Dissenters; for the churchwarden- 
ship of the present and the church- 
wardenship of the future, should this 
Bill become law, would be totally dif- 


ferent offices. Future churchwardens 
would have a voice in matters which 
would really be of a spiritual character, 
which does not now belong to the men 
who bear that name. Read in the light 
of his own explanations, his plan is open 
to this miscarriage. But I demur to the 
relative number of his council. In a 
parish of 2,000 inhabitants, there are to 
be 4 councillors; in a parish of 4,000, 
8; in a parish above 7,000, 12. I am 
sure that you will not obtain an adequate 
representation of a large parish of 10,000 
or 20,000 inhabitants in 12 councillors, 
a quarter of whom are named by the 
incumbent. I am, in fact, more demo- 
eratic than my noble Friend; and I am 
sure that in the large towns of the 
North and North Midland of England 
12 would not be a full representation of 
the locality. Cliques would be organized, 
and would prevail ; one clique this year, 
and another clique successful at the elec- 
tion after, with a perpetual faction fight 
before, during, and consequent on the 
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contests. The stormy petrels may be 
found in any three parishioners ; it is not 
said that they are to be Churchmen; it 
is not even said that they are to be 
communicant members of any Christian 
body ; it is not said that they are not 
to be absolute and recognized Jews or 
heathens. This unrepressed and irre- 
pressible triplet may propose that a 
council shall be elected in any parish of 
the land. Now, take any of our large 
seaport towns; take the East End of 
London, with which my noble Friend 
is so intimately and so creditably ac- 
quainted—places where the most loath- 
some forms of vice and sensuality abound, 
and where the only thing that contests 
the position with these forms of evil is 
hard, grinding, money-making, and 
where the clergyman, be he High or Low 
or Broad Church, is often compelled to 
stand up alone and fight the battle 
against sensuality and against greed— 
who is to elect the council in such a 
parish? The keepers of public-houses or 
of worse places, hucksters, petty traders, 
crimps, lodging-house keepers—any three 
of these may call a meeting, and whip up 
men of their own. kidney, and women, 
too, for we have now arrived at the 
period of female suffrage, and then and 
there elect a council of persons declaring 
themselves communicants to resist the 
work of God. You may say that the 
clergyman names a fourth of the council ; 
but what is a quarter against three quar- 
ters, especially if these have the church- 
wardens with them? The very fact ofa 
council having been agitated for will, in 
the eyes of those who know nothing 
about the state of the case, appear to 
imply a slur upon the clergyman, and so 
tend to paralyze his every effort for re- 
formation. The agitators mey fail; but 
they will still claim the credit from out- 
siders of having made a move on the 
side of active religion ; while the clergy- 
man will be represented as lording it 
over that zealous portion of the flock 
who had endeavoured to bring the parish 
and him into harmonious working, when, 
in reality, he was only doing his Master’s 
work in striving to stem the tide of 
vice and immorality, on the profits of 
which his opponents throve. I appeal 
to the House to look at this as a 
matter of common sense. It is not 
the best people, but the worst who are 
the most likely to put this machinery 
in motion. This is not my own unsup- 
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ported opinion. The Bill has been dis- 
cussed at more than one Church Con- 
ference during the Recess, and no one 
knows better than my noble Friend how 
valuable such discussions are. The able 
and energetic Bishop of Carlisle said of 
the Bill of last year, that it was a curb, 
and that the clergy did not only want 
a curb, but also a spur. But if this 
year’s Bill be any more a spur than its 
predecessor, then I have misread it. I 
have also a letter from an eminent Pre- 
late, whose name, if I were to mention 
it, would carry the greatest weight for 
wisdom and zeal in this House, in which 
he says, in answer to some strictures of 
mine—‘‘ I agree with you in your esti- 
mate of the Bill.” A venerable Arch- 
deacon of wide experience writes— 

“I have carefully read over the Parochial 
Councils Bill, and I cannot regard it in any other 
light than that of a mischievous measure, espe- 
cially to country parishes; it will breed discord 
and dissension among parishioners, and weaken, 
instead of strengthening, the hands of the clergy, 
for it will open the way to discontented ratepayers, 
or aggrieved parishioners, to organize and keep up 
a vexatious espionage over the clergy, and so 
hamper and oppose them in their work, as to de- 
stroy their interest in it, and make them do as 
little as possible, and that little in a perfunctory 
manner, lest they should offend their tyrannical 
masters, which the small farmers and petty trades- 
men of rural parishes would in most cases prove.” 


The rector of an important town—one 
of the first towns both in population and 
intelligence in the great county of Staf- 
ford, to which my noble Friend and my- 
self both belong—has also written to me 
with the experience of a ministerial 
career universally respected for its earn- 
estness and devotion. He admits that 
the present Bill is ‘an improvement on 
that of last year; but he goes on to 
say— 

“ Tt is still intolerable that the ‘parishioners’ 
should have a voice in the order of the Church’s 


worship and other matters, in which many of 
them can have no concern.” 


T have a letter here from one of the most 
eminent members of the University 
which I have the honour to represent, 
and who is also one of the incumbents, 
and himself Rural Dean, of Cambridge. 
He says— 

“I do not doubt that the promoters of the 
Parochial Councils Bill are actuated by the desire 
of rendering more effective our present organiza- 
tion ; but, at the same time, I cannot but think 
that the form in which such desire has expressed 
itself is likely to be more productive of mischief 
than of benefit to the Church, . . I depre- 
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cate, as I said before, the passing of the Parochial 
Councils Bill into a law; but I do not regret its 
introduction, because I think that the discussion 
upon it may be useful in promoting the formation 
of voluntary parochial organizations, The forma- 
tion of such parochial organizations should, I 
think, be left to the sense of Christian duty of 
clergy and people, and should not be spoiled by 
the hasty interference of Parliament. The details 
of the Bill are, in my opinion, open to very grave 
objection ; but as I hope that they will not be dis- 
cussed in Committee, I refrain from making any 
remarks upon them.” 


Since I came into the House, and too 
late to present it at the Table, I have 
received a Petition against this Bill 
from the clergy of a considerable rural 
deanery in Derbyshire, headed by one 
of the most distinguished of our colonial 
Bishops—Dr. Hobhouse—which points 
out the dangers of the plan, and its in- 
adequacy for any good result. The 
quotations which I have given justify me 
in opposing my noble Friend. He sup- 
poses that in every parish where a coun- 
cil may be wanted, there plenty of the ele- 
ments suitable to form a working council 
by uncontrolled election will be forth- 
coming. But I am for amore free con- 
stitution than my noble Friend. In 
many parishes—especially the smaller 
ones in the country—I would not elect ; 
I would summon all those whom the 
clergy might consider qualified to form 
a council, or even a general meeting 
of all parishioners who pleased to at- 
tend—in fact, I would give vitality to 
the old-fashioned vestry meeting. I 
contend that parishes, and especially our 
rural parishes, are not large enough for 
the machinery of an election. Instead 
of making every little town and parish 
go through the formality of an elec- 
tion, I would call together the men who 
love the Church, the men who love God, 
the men who love parish work, and who 
would do that work with heart and 
good-will. The Bishop’of Ely, who is so 
much respected for learning, talent, and 
wisdom by men of all parties, spoke of 
the former Bill in his address to his 
Conference held at Ely, in the course of 
last July, in the following terms :— 
“Lord Sandon’s Bill would produce a small 
council which might severely tyrannize over the 
clergy. Instead of what I have called the paternal 
government of the Bishops, it would be the govern- 
ment of tenant-farmers and small tradesmen. My 
own feeling is not to legislate at random—in the 
dark ; but that tentative efforts should be made 
in various parishes of clergy and laity gathered 
together. Let us see how such experiments work, 
Friendly co-operation is what is wanted, not tyran- 
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nical government. Thus a double advantage will 
be secured—the hands of the clergy will be 
strengthened, and, at the same time, imprudence 
will be checked. I cannot think that a small 
number of persons, mechanically elected by vestry, 
who may be persons hostile to the Church, is a 
proper council. We want the most prudent and 
the most earnest of the laity, to act with the clergy- 
man, Just as those who do not work ought not 
to eat, so, I think, that those who will not work 
ought not to govern. ‘Those who gather round 
the clergyman to work with him should be those 
to govern with him.” 


The Bishop of Carlisle, whose great 
ability has been matured by the succes- 
sive discharge, with great success, of the 
duties of parish priest and of dean of 
an important cathedral, in treating of 
my noble Friend’s Bill at his Conference 
in January last, also dwells upon the 
short-comings of the Bill of 1870— 


“ By a newspaper of to-day he saw that in Man- 
chester two or three parishes had established 
parish councils. But these councils, which met 
simply on agreement between the clergyman and 
the parishioners—these councils, which the clergy- 
man called together for the purpose of consulting 
with them for the general benefit of the parish— 
these were altogether different things from a 
council which would take the initiative, which 
had legal powers, and which, if constituted as pro- 
posed in that Bill, would be a very much more im- 
portant power in the parish than the clergyman 
himself. In fact, there could be no doubt that the 
general tendency of the Bill was to transfer—to a 
great extent, at least—the responsibility which now 
rests on the clergy of the Church, to the parochial 
councils.” 


A spirited debate ensued upon the sub- 
ject at the gathering, and I imagine that 
some main alterations in the present Bill 
—its permissive character, and the re- 
cognition of communion as the qualifica- 
tion for membership—were made in con- 
sequence ; nevertheless, the evils pointed 
out in the passage which I have quoted 
are still to be found in it. 

The main defects of my noble Friend’s 
Bill arise from his not having faced in it 
the great fact which underlies the present 
social position of the Church of England. 
He has not realized the fact that in our 
towns the Church of England is no 
longer a merely parochial institution, but 
that while the parish still exists for 
many important ends, our worship is 
widely shaping itself in the congrega- 
tionalform. Thisis a development which 
we must recognize, or we shall be sure 
to go wrong in our legislation as well as 
in our informal arrangements. We know 
that there are in the Church differences 
of taste—or of no taste; we know there 
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are extravagances in one direction—yes, 
and we know also there are extravagan- 
ces in more than one other direction ; we 
know there are differences of taste in 
oratory; differences of taste in art; dif- 
ferences of taste in music; and different 
cravings of Christian souls for varying 
teachings, according to their many wants. 
All thesemust have ampleroom to develo 

themselves, if the Church is to do its full 
work in a busy land. We know that 
there are extravagances of the High, 
the Low, and of the Broad Church. It 
is often urged that such extravagances 
are forced upon indignant congregations 
by priggish or tyrannical clergymen. 
Such may be sometimes the case; but 
very frequently they are forced upon the 
clergyman by a zealous and determined 
congregation, which often drives him to 
procedures to which his own more edu- 
cated taste would object. The question 
here arises—is the permission of these 
extravagances wise, useful, and helpful 
to the worship of those persons who 
certainly find that they warm and sustain 
their personal devotions ; or are they ra- 
ther evil by the example they set to others, 
and the aversion which they excite among 
those who prefer a different system? 
That is a question which it is not easy 
to answer in any way, and totally im- 
possible to answer in general terms ; but 
it is one which every day forces itself more 
and more to the front. It is, in fact, one 
of the most delicate and difficult problems 
of human nature. I should rather call 
it an infinite series of such problems, 
for each case must be met upon its own 
circumstances. Still, as we have a Na- 
tional Church, it may be right to attempt 
an answer. Such an answer will never 
be given by the cramped machinery 
which would be created undev this Bill. 
After all, the broad fact remains that the 
Church of England is accepting congre- 
gational liberties, and that a generous 
system of give and take is growing up 
among her clergy, who are learning 
the unwisdom of checking the resort 
of earnest worshippers to the places 
where they may best indulge their orato- 
rical, their ritual, or their musical predi- 
lections, and feed upon the teachings 
most suited to their spiritual needs. At 
the same time, the parish stands with its 
Church open to that other great class 
who prefer to accept, without question- 
ing, that which has been provided for 
them by the constituted organization. 
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It would be a calamity if all our churches 
were to besimilarly regulated by a series 
of uniform councils, not elected by the 
men who enjoyed their services and who 
took the trouble to attend them, but 
chosen by people who did not go to these 
churches, but who took the trouble to 
go to other churches, where they would 
probably find other councils elected by 
men who would pay them off by reci- 
procally spoiling their enjoyment. 

As to the country and town parishes, 
compared with each other, this Bill in- 
flexibly regulates the number of the 
sidesmen by ratio of population — for 
instance, a place of not more than 2,000 
is entitled to the minimum number of 
four. But 2,000 people in the country 
are very different from 2,000 in a town ; 
their thoughts are different ; their times 
are different; their fashions are dif- 
ferent ; the distance or proximity of the 
houses, the variety of occupations vi- 
tally alter the condition of public opi- 
nion. Yet the same machinery is pro- 
posed for both. My noble Friend must 
not be angry with me, nor think I treat 
this subject with levity, when I say that 
his Bill has been forecast by Dean Swift, 
when he stated that the tailors in Laputa 
were under strict statutory obligations to 
cut everybody’s coat by mathematical 
diagram, so as to ensure uniformity 
of shape and identity of dimension. 
Everyone who knows my noble Friend 
knows his deep devotion to the Church 
of England. Every word which he has 
said in moving his Bill proves his good 
feeling towards her; but that very feel- 
ing makes him too nervous and anxious 
about the subject which both heand I have 
in view. It makes him impatient of the 
result, and unwilling to trust to the ope- 
ration of forces which neither he nor I 
can control. The last objection I have 
is one which underlies the whole Bill. 
It breaks up the Church of England 
into a number of small parochial coun- 
cils, and leaves it there. It fabricates a 
number of spindles, and forgets the en- 
gines which are to work them as one 
machine. It would let loose a flood of 
discussion in areas not large enough for 
the higher art of deliberation. We 
want a field broader than the mere 
parish—we want these petty assemblies 
to be topped by councils which should 
be archidiaconal, or, better still, dio- 
cesan. Such assemblies — commonly 
termed conferences — combining the 
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clergy and the laity in joint deliberation, 
are growing up every day in different 
parts of England. I have had, during 
this speech, to refer to two of them 
which took my noble Friend’s Bill in 
hand. The speech of the Bishop of 
Ely, from which I have already quoted, 
was delivered at a diocesan Conference at 
Ely. I referred to another, held in the 
cathedral city of Carlisle. Each diocese 
knows its own wants and its own diffi- 
culties; it knows how to meet in these 
larger assemblies ; it also knows how to 
organize its own parochial councils, much 
better than we can pretend to do. Do 
leave the matter in the hands of the 
diocesan and archidiaconal conferences— 
those large centres of thought and in- 
telligence—into which the Church is na- 
turally divided, and do not try to thrust 
upon the Church this series of little dis- 
jointed parish juntas. Do not chill the 
growing zeal of our time by calling out 
men whose aim will be to perpetuate un- 
spiritual sloth and narrow uniformity. 
Above all things, avoid creating any in- 
elastic system, and binding it down upon 
the Church, which is beginning to warm 
to the new life, by Act of Parliament. 
These are the considerations on which I 
hope my noble Friend will be satisfied 
with the discussion which he has raised 
—that he will be satisfied with the at- 
tention which is now given to the sub- 
ject in dioceses and archdeaconries, and 
in many parishes ; and that he will allow 
you, Sir, to put from the Chair, instead 
of his Bill, the Resolution which I now 
place in your hands. 

Mr. BIRLEY seconded the Amend- 


ment. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it is inexpedient to hamper the free development 
of co-operation between the clergy and the laity 
according to the local circumstances of different 
parishes by uniform and unelastic legislative pro- 
visions,”—(Mr. Beresford Hope,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. COWPER-TEMPLE thanked the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Cam- 
bridge University for his courtesy in 
abstaining from meeting the Bill by a 
direct negative; but the character at- 
tributed to the Bill in his Resolution 
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was quite undeserved. The Bill was 
the reverse of uniform and inelastic; it 
enacted no perpetual regulations, but 
created an instrumentality whereby the 
decisions of majorities might determine 
various open questions now left to the 
sole discretion of the incumbent. The 
Bill would assist the free development 
of co-operation, and bring the clergy 
and laity into a new relationship of mu- 
tual help and counsel, from which new 
and vital action would proceed. The 
hon. Member had referred to an expres- 
sion of a Bishop that the Bill would 
prove a curb, and not a spur. In his 
(Mr. Cowper-Temple’s) opinion it was 
both. It would act as a curb in places 
where the clergyman disregarded the 
feelings and opinions of the parishioners ; 
and as a spur when he was timid, and 
loth to undertake on his own responsi- 
bility the improvements desired by 
earnest and zealous men in his parish. 
The spontaneous growth of numerous 
parochial councils proved their adapta- 
tion to the wants of the day, but also 
exhibited their deficiencies. They could 
not arise where most wanted, and when 
disagreement existed between the rector 
and his parishioners. The best men 
were not attracted by a post which con- 
ferred no power or responsibility be- 
yond that of giving advice, which no 
one was bound to follow ; and the people 
took no interest in the selection and 
proceedings of a body which was not re- 
presentative in any realsense. The Bill 
would remedy a grave defect in the or- 
ganization of the Church. The details 
of public worship not prescribed by law, 
and which affected the congregation as 
much, and even more than the minister, 
were decided by the sole will of the 
latter. Ifthe rector desired to consult 
the wishes of the parishioners, he had no 
opportunity of explaining his views and 
ascertaining their opinions. Many were 
unwilling to volunteer objections before- 
hand, who had no scruple in proclaiming 
their displeasure after the change had 
been made. The opponents, having no 
constitutional mode of action, were driven 
* to hostile and irregular forms of remon- 
strance, leading to painful strife and 
scandals. But no remonstrance could 
avail when the incumbent stood on his 
legal rights, and repudiated the claims 
of the people to have a voice in matters 
in which the law had not entitled them 
to speak. The Bill, if passed, would 
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prevent the evils arising from isolation 
and misunderstanding ; it would pat 
joint action and co-operation between 
the clergyman and the p raeNrsts and 
many jealousies on the part of the 
latter might be dispelled when the op- 
portunity for explanation was afforded. 
Before the Reformation the control of 
the Bishop could be invoked by the 
parishioners when they differed in such 
matters with the rector; now no such 
effective power was lodged in the Epis- 
copal Office, and the check could only be 
entrusted to the representatives of the 
parish. The laity might be safely en- 
trusted with a larger share in the go- 
vernment of the Church. Authorized 
channels for lay action had been de- 
manded by persons of various opinions, 
and of all parties who had given atten- 
tion to the question of how the Church 
might be made more efficient and bet- 
ter adapted to the wants and spirit of 
the present day. From the earliest 
times there had been a representation of 
the laity in the person of the church- 
wardens, and the ancient principle of 
lay representation ought to be applied 
through extended powers to Church 
matters that concerned the laity. The 
mode of electing the sidesmen would 
follow that of electing churchwardens. 
Lay representation sprang up spontane- 
ously in every branch of the English 
Church not trammeled by ancient usages 
or by legislation. When the Church was 
planted in the United States or the 
Colonies, lay councils for the parish, the 
diocese, and the whole Church were 
established to act in conjunction with 
the clergymen ; and the Church in Ire- 
land, when it had to form its own consti- 
tution, naturally adopted the same prin- 
ciple. He could not doubt, too, that 
should the day arrive when, as predicted 
and desired by many, the Church of 
England should be dissociated from its 
alliance with the State, the benefits of 
corporate life arising from parochial coun- 
cils would be felt. As politicians, the 
Members of that House could not hesi- 
tate to grant these powers to the Church, 
for they would only be giving to the 
Church that form of self-government 
and popular representation which was of 
such inestimable advantage in the poli- 
tical constitution of the country. Though 
strife and conflict of opinions might 
arise in these parochial councils, discus- 
sion was the only way to arrive at the 
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truth, and to ascertain the wish of the 
majority. As Churchmen, they should 
trust their congregations with more 
freedom and larger discretion, and must 
run some risk of disadvantage from the 
meetings of these councils, in order to 
secure a fuller co-operation and union 
amongst the different orders of the 
Church than at present existed ; by these 
means they might do something to adapt 
the outward organization of the Church 
to the wants and feelings that now pre- 
vailed, and might hope that the Church 
would make up for her shortcomings in 
the past, and become more useful to the 
people, and more conducive to the great 
and important ends for which she was 
established. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that he agreed in much that had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Cowper- Temple), but he thought that 
his statement that some such arrange- 
ment as that the Bill now proposed 
would probably be effected under a dis- 
established Church of England, was not 
likely to recommend the measure to hon. 
Members on the Conservative side of the 
House. In the course of last summer he 
was appointed the Chairman of a Com- 
mittee formed in his diocese to inquire 
into the status of churchwardens and 
the desirability of defining more clearly 
their position in the Church ; and from 
the evidence that was adduced before 
them, and after careful consideration, 
the Committee came to the opinion that 
it was desirable to extend through them 
the lay co-operation, but not to the ex- 
tent recommended by this Bill. After 
considering the position of churchwar- 
dens from the earliest times, and the 
difference that now existed in that re- 
spect in town and country parishes, it 
was decided that churchwardens, if pro- 
perly elected, and with proper duties to 
discharge, were really the best and most 
efficient representatives of the laity in 
their different parishes, and that it was 
not necessary to create a large assembly to 
regulate these affairs. He differed from 
the opinion of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cambridge University (Mr. 
B. Hope) that the number of the council, 
asproposed by the Bill, would betoo small, 
but he felt rather that they would be 
too large, and that great difficulty would 
be experienced in many parishes in ob- 
taining the requisite qualified number of 
sidesmen in whom confidence could be 
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placed. His objection to the Bill was 
founded more on the change that had 
taken place in it since last year than in 
any other respect. They had now what 
he believed to be anything but whole- 
some in Church matters—permissive le- 
gislation suggested. He would urge the 
noble Lord, under the circumstances, to 
be content with the discussion that was 
likely to take place on the Bill, and not 
press it to a Division. He thought he 
would do well to trust to the feeling that 
at present existed in the country in 
favour of a large amount of lay co-ope- 
ration in the affairs of the Church; 
leaving it to those who were working in 
that direction to take the initiative. He 
thought that, in that way, the ques- 
tion would be more maturely considered 
in the country, and, perhaps, the passage 
of a Bill next Session greatly facilitated. 
He should, however, prefer the Bill 
being sent to a Select Committee. 

Mr. D. DALRYMPLE said, as a 
Churchman who yielded to no one on 
the opposite side of the House in re- 
spect for the Church, and in desire for 
her stability, he approved the scope of 
this Bill, and believed it would tend 
very much to promote harmony between 
the clergy and the laity in a parish ; 
but he thought, nevertheless, its effect 
would be marred by one single word 
in the 14th line of the 2nd page — the 
word ‘‘communicant.’’ The introduction 
of that word would, he thought, tend 
to the revival of those distinctions and 
tests which it had been the work of the 
last 40 years to getridof. He could not 
understand how any good could be 
effected by setting up a new shibboleth. 
He felt this was something like degrad- 
ing the rite of the Lord’s Supper into a 
distinction and qualification, and putting 
a power into the hands of the incumbent 
which he could not see he had any right 
to possess. An incumbent with exalted 
views of the priestly office might declare 
that the rite of the Lord’s Supper con- 
sisted in that which he held the Articles 
of our religion denied to be the case, 
and might so administer the rite as to 
repel many from the Lord’s Table. An- 
other incumbent might take a low and 
degrading view of the rite and equally 
repel others. If, therefore, it was neces- 
sary for members of the council to 
declare themselves ‘‘ communicant mem- 
bers” of the congregation, the clergy- 
man having otherwise the power to 
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object to their election, the Bill would 
rather throw the apple of discord into a 
parish than promote harmonious action 
between the clergy and the laity. He 
should, at the proper time, move the 
omission of the word, which he believed 
to be wholly unnecessary; but, if the 
word should be retained, he would then 
oppose the passage of the Bill in every 
possible way. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
was very sorry to hear what had been 
just said. For a long time voluntary 
councils had been growing in use more 
and more, and they had worked well, 
because the gentlemen who were upon 
them had been bond fide members of the 
Church of England, who wished to do 
all they could for her benefit. The word 
“‘communicant” had been introduced 
simply to ensure that the members of 
the council should be bond fide members 
of the Church, who had her interests at 
heart. From time immemorial, church- 


wardens had been looked upon as lay 
representatives of the Church, particu- 
larly in council with the clergyman, and 
the principle of the Bill was to re-affirm 
lay representation in the Church, and to 
enact that a legal status should be given 


to laymen working in connection with 
the clergyman. He hoped that the 
House would have no difficulty in affirm- 
ing this principle, and he would ask his 
noble Friend (Viscount Sandon) to be 
content with the affirmation of the prin- 
ciple, and to proceed no further with the 
Bill this Session. He thought that such 
a delay was desirable, in order that the 
laity throughout the country should have 
an opportunity of expressing their opi- 
nion upon the matter. He was by no 
means certain that a council framed 
under this Bill would work in many 
parishes. He had had much to do with 
associations in which the clergy and 
laity worked together; but he doubted 
whether the clergy would be so willing 
to discuss matters with the laity when 
that body would be in the position of a 
legislative council that could act against 
the opinion of the clergyman. What 
was wanted was not so much a legisla- 
tive as a consultative council. If the 
Bill were not now pressed beyond the 
second reading, and time were allowed 
for the country to consider it, the result 
would probably be that, next year, they 
might be able to frame a Bill that would 
really work well. In great towns it had 
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been a great difficulty in the way of 
the Church of England that she had no 
position into which she could put laymen 
who wanted to do something. There 
was abroad an eagerness to be doing 
something for good. In the Noncon- 
formist Bodies this element was made 
very great use of, and this, probably, 
was the reason why, in populous places, 
the Nonconformists had so largely in- 
creased in numbers. He believed that 
having a parochial council would do a 
great deal of good to the Church; but 
in country districts they would have 
difficulty in getting people to go toa 
council, and it would, in many cases, be 
in parishes where councils were least 
wanted that they would be breught into 
existence to thwart the clergyman or put 
some restraint upon him. He did not 
think that, at present, the House was 
prepared to give powers to parochial 
councils to make any alteration in the 
services or ministration of the Church; 
and, certainly, if any such alteration 
was made against the wish of the clergy- 
man, it would tend to create the greatest 
amount of discord and ill-feeling. 

Str GEORGE GREY said, he de- 
sired to say only a very few words. He 
would not refer to the details of the 
Bill, which had been commented on by 
several hon. Members—he would con- 
fine himself entirely to the principle, 
with one single exception. He desired 
to express his full concurrence in what 
he considered to be the principle of the 
Bill—namely, the recognition by law of 
the right of the lay members of the 
Church to take part in the management, 
in common with the incumbent, of the 
ecclesiastical affairs of the parish, in- 
cluding the mode of conducting the ser- 
vices and ministrations of the Church— 
of course within the limits prescribed by 
law. He agreed with the hon. Member 
for Cambridge University (Mr. B. Hope), 
that it was most undesirable to attempt 
to impose, in all cases, strict uniformity. 
If they did, it would be impossible to en- 
force it, looking to the differing circum- 
stances of different parishes; and, if it 
were not impossible, such an attempt 
would be very inexpedient. But within 
the limits allowed by law, he thought it 
most desirable that a discretion should be 
left to members of the Established Church 
selected freely from the great body of 
parishioners and acting in concert with 
the incumbent, and that such discretion 
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should not be exercised by the incumbent 
alone, who had, he feared, frequently 
exercised it against the feelings, wishes, 
and convictions of the great body of the 
parishioners. This, he believed, would 
tend very much to prevent those dif- 
ferences which existed in not a few 
parishes, and which, he feared, had 
alienated the minds of many parishioners 
from the ministrations of the Church. 
The details of the Bill would necessarily 
require a good deal of modification ; and 
he hoped the noble Lord would adopt 
the suggestion of the hon. Baronet be- 
low him (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) 
that the best course would be that it 
should be referred to a Select Committee. 
With reference to what had fallen from 
his hon. Friend the Member for Bath 
(Mr. D. Dalrymple), who objected to the 
words in the declaration to be taken by 
each member of these councils that he is 
a‘ communicant member of the Church 
of England,” he was quite sure the 
noble Lord (Viscount Sandon) had no 
intention of reviving anything like the 
old test of taking the Communion as a 
qualification for office; the only object 
he aimed at—and it appeared to be a 
reasonable one—was that the persons 
elected to take part in these councils 
should be bond fide members of the 
Church of England; and he had no 
doubt his noble Friend would assent to 
any proposal that attained that object in 
a manner free from objection. Before 
sitting down, he must declare his entire 
concurrence in the opinion expressed by 
his noble Friend towards the close of 
his speech in moving the second reading, 
that it was most desirable and im- 
portant, in the interest of the Established 
Church, to bring it into harmony with 
the other institutions of the country. By 
creating these councils with a legal status 
entitling them to take part with the in- 
cumbent in the management of the 
ecclesiastical affairs of the parish, they 
would bring the clergy and laity into 
more direct and active co-operation, and 
thus materially strengthen their action, 
producing harmony between the consti- 
tution and government of the Church and 
the other institutions of the country. He 
regarded this Bill as a valuable step in 
this direction. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE tendered his 
thanks to the noble Lord, on account 
of the great judgment which he had 
shown in the general scope of this Bill 
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and in his manner of introducing it. 
Fault had been found because it was a 
Permissive Bill; he could not but think 
that the noble Lord had exercised a wise 
discretion in making the acceptance of 
this Bill optional in the first instance. 
The Bill would impose a rigid rule, for 
it was, in truth, as elastic as possible in 
most respects, and especially in this, so 
that each parish might judge for itself 
whether it would exercise the powers 
which the Bill contained. He believed 
that this was a proper mode of testing 
the opinions of the country, parish by 
parish. He regretted the opposition that 
the hon. Member for Cambridge Univer- 
sity (Mr. Beresford Hope) offered to this 
Bill. One objection which the hon. Mem- 
ber raised was, that the Bill was not to 
be general, directly enacting its provi- 
sions for every parish, with immediate 
operation. He (Mr. Newdegate) had 
tried that system for 10 successive Ses- 
sions. He had introduced a Bill, en- 
titled the Church Rate Commutation 
Bill, which would have commuted the 
average of church rate into a charge 
upon property. But that Bill contained 
provisionssimilar in their object, although 
somewhat different in their form from 
those which the present Bill contained, 
the object being to revive the represen- 
tation of the laity of each parish in the 
vestry—an abject now admitted to be 
necessary. But the Bill was opposed by 
the same section of the clergy who oppose 
this Bill ; and, notwithstanding the sup- 
port given to it by the present Prime 
Minister, it was rejected. By the abo- 
lition of compulsory church rates the 
clergy obtained an enormous power as 
compared with that of the laity who lost 
by the change, and to replace this loss 
to the laity he thought that some such 
measure as this was necessary. So long 
as the church rate was compulsory the 
ratepayers attended the vestry to regu- 
late the expenditure of it; but when 
many of them ceased to contribute 
through a feeling of delicacy, there grew 
up a reluctance to interfere in its appli- 
cation of funds contributed by a portion 
only of the parishioners. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge 
seemed to undervalue the parochial sys- 
tem; but the House might depend upon 
this, that if ever the Church of England 
ceased to be a parochial Church it would 
be disestablished. The strongest argu- 
ment for the disestablishment of the 
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Irish Church was that in many parishes 
there were not sufficient communicants. 
The Church would have no right to con- 
tinue established if she became merely 
congregational; that was if she ceased 
to be the Church of the parish or of all 
the parishioners, whether they accepted 
her ministrations or not. He would warn 
Churchmen against listening to such ar- 
guments as those of the hon. Member 
for Cambridge. It was absurd to sup- 
pose that we could have an Established 
Church in this country if it were not 
parochial. Parochial organization was 
essential to the Constitutional freedom 
of this country; Churchmen would not 
consent to be governed in Church and 
other matters, from a few diocesan or 
archidiaconal centres, such as the Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge 
contemplated. The parochial system was 
essential to the constitution of this coun- 
try. If the House broke up the parochial 
system, or allowed it to elapse, they would 
disorganize the people. 

Mr. H. RICHARD said, he desired 
to pay his humble tribute of admira- 
tion to the tone and spirit of the speech 
with which the noble Lord (Viscount 
Sandon) had introduced this question 
to the notice of the House. He especi- 
ally thanked the noble Lord for the 
manner in which he had alluded to the 
Nonconformists of the country; and he 
thought he might, on behalf of the Non- 
conformists, cordially respond to at least 
one part of his appeal, and assure him 
that, as long as the principles held sacred 
by the Nonconformists were not com- 
promised, they were most willing and 
anxious that the Church of England 
should be placed in the best possible 
position for discharging her spiritual 
duties. There was work enough for all 
religious Bodies in coping with the ig- 
norance, vice, and practical heathenism 
which still unhappily dishonoured this 
professedly Christian country. It might 
appear unseemly that a Nonconformist 
should wish to take part in the discus- 
sion of a matter relating to the internal 
economy of the Church of England ; but 
it was one of the conditions, and some 
might think one of the inconveniences, 
of connection between Church and State 
that it obliged every member of the State 
to be a member of the Church, and that 
not only gave the right, but imposed it 
as a duty on Nonconformists to watch 
even a measure of this description and 
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see that they were not deprived of their 
rights by a side wind. Therefore, it was 
that he rose to object to that sub-section 
of Clause 6 which said— 

“No person shall be elected a sidesman under 
this Act unless he shall have signed and delivered 
to the incumbent and each of the churchwardens 
of the parish, at least five days before the day of 
election, a declaration under his hand that he isa 
communicant member of the Church of England,” 


The hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Newdegate) had just said 
that, theoretically, the Church of Eng. 
land was the Church of all the parish- 
ioners ; but by this sub-section the rights 
of Dissenters as parishioners were wholly 
ignored and left outof account. Of course, 
if power were given to them to sit in 
the council, the instances would be very 
rare in which a Dissenter would desire 
to become a member of it; but still 
Dissenters were bound to protect their 
legal position. To the main provi- 
sions of the Bill he had no objection, 
believing, as he did, that the giving of 
larger powers to the laity in the govern- 
ment of the Church would place it more 
nearly in harmony with that form of 
government which was nearest to the 
primitive and apostolic model—namely, 
the congregational form. He had long 
been surprised that many of the best 
supporters of the Church, both in money 
and effort, were content with so little 
share in the management of matters in 
which they and their families were vitally 
interested. Whether this was to be 
done by legislation the members of 
the Church of England in that House 
must decide; but he hoped the day was 
not far distant when the Church of Eng- 
land would throw off her fetters, would 
exercise that liberty which belonged to 
every other ecclesiastical Body in this 
country, and would not be exposed to 
the humiliation of seeking legislation at 
the hands of a House of Commons com- 
posed of persons of all religions and of 
no religion at all, and asking such @ 
body to provide a legislative means of 
enabling her to fulfil her functions as 4 
spiritual and Christian institution. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, it 
was with very great regret that he found 
himself, on a question of Church ev 
vernment and of Church discipline, dif- 
fering from the noble Lord who had in- 
troduced the measure. He concurred 
with every speaker who had preceded 
him that the noble Lord had spoken in 
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such a way as not to give rise to any 
feeling of animosity; but he could not 
but consider that the time had not arrived 
when they could come to a conclusion on 
this measure, which had neither been 
sufficiently considered by the country, 
nor especially by the lay members of 
the Church of England. The Bill pro- 

osed to carry lay co-operation much 
urther than it was now carried by 
the appointment of churchwardens; for 
the duty of these officers was confined to 
such matters as ordering the affairs of 
the Church with respect to ornaments, 
providing the surplice, and so on; and 
Lord Stowell had laid it down that they 
were not to interfere with the ministra- 
tions, which were the province of the 
clergyman, subject to the supervision of 
the ordinary. Sidesmen were practi- 
cally the same as churchwardens. Lay 
organization was proceeding rapidly 
already, and the clergy were associating 
themselves with laymen who were anxious 
to assist in parochial work ; but he feared 
that if the interference of laity, with- 
out intelligence, and without zeal, and 
without genuine co-operation, were per- 
mitted, so far from its being a benefit to 
the clergy, it would tend to thwart their 
efforts. One hon. Member who had pre- 
ceded him had said that in many parishes 
it would never come into operation; but 
hecould assure him that in many parishes 
it would come into operation simply with 
the view of thwarting the efforts of the 
clergyman, and of permitting the vulgar 
and ignorant to stop the efforts of the 
enlightened, and the laboursofthe Church 
at large. Did they suppose that the 
revivals—and he spoke of no excesses 
—which had taken place during late 
years in the dignity and decorum with 
which the services were conducted would 
have taken place if there had been a 
power in the laity, by the side of the 
clergyman, to interfere with them? Did 
they suppose that if a clergyman had gone 
to a parish conducted on the old system 
—psalms sung to a violin, or brought 
to an end in the middle of a sentence— 
and wished to put a stop to such an in- 
decorous state of things—did they think 
that no body of his parishioners would 
have impeded or obstructed his efforts 
at improvement? He feared that a 
council would only end in stereotyping a 
state of things to which they had be- 
come wedded by long use. He also ob- 
jected to the mode of election altogether, 
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and he did not think the time had come 
when elections could be prudently or 
safely made in the manner proposed 
by the Bill. The hon. Member for 
Merthyr Tydvil had told the House that 
the Nonconformists were members of 
the Church of England. The hon. 
Member must excuse him if he differed 
from him on that point. Indeed, the 
Nonconformists had come to that House 
and applied for special legislation on 
the ground that they were not members 
of the Church of England; and in the 
time of William IIT. they applied on that 
ground for power to appoint deputies, 
when they were made churchwardens, in 
order that they might not take oaths 
which violated their consciences. Seeing, 
then, that they could not exercise all the 
duties of a churchwarden, it was not a 
fit thing that a Dissenter should fill that 
office. It was not to be supposed that 
the Church of England was unwilling 
that they should return and take part 
in the offices of the Church; but while 
they removed themselvesfrom the Church, 
they were certainly not to be considered 
members of it. It was not to be for- 
gotten that they had asked the House 
for leave to celebrate their own rites in 
burying grounds, on the ground that 
they were not members of the Church of 
England, but dissenting communities. 
It could be no grievance to them, there- 
fore, if they were not allowed to take 
part in the election of persons who were 
to form the council of the Church. 
Neither ought the clergymen to be ham- 
pered by this opposition. In reply to 
those who alleged that the clergy took 
less interest than formerly in the affairs 
of their parishes, he asserted that in 
proportion to the decline of the secular 
influence had been the increase of their 
spiritual influence, and that this was the 
explanation of the revivals within the 
Church and of the cordial co-operation 
of the clergy with the laity. The House 
would find, also, that it would be only 
legislating in a way that would kindle 
feelings of animosity if the council were 
to be elected in the manner proposed. 
It was no doubt in the power of Noncon- 
formist Members of the House, and of 
Scotch and Irish Members, to legislate 
in the internal affairs and management 
of the Church of England. It was no 
doubt in their power, as they were here 
in the House; but surely the time had 
come when the Church, without inter- 
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fering with anybody’s liberty, should 
have some liberty of her own. He did 
not wish to stop any Member of the 
House from interfering with the tempo- 
ralities of the Church ; but when it came 
to purely internal matters these might 
be left to the Church herself. He ob- 
jected also to Parliament enacting that 
the Church should do something in a 
way different from that in which she 
now did it under the law; for the Bill 
gave power to the sidesmen to stop any- 
thing within the law, not that which was 
beyond it—and in that respect its pro- 
visions were entirely novel. He ven- 
tured to say there was springing up in 
the country means by which a Bill like 
this could be fairly tested. The Bill had 
been put into the hands of Members only 
last Friday morning, and it differed in 
many respects from that of last Session. 
There had been no time for the Bill to 
circulate among the parishes, or to ob- 
tain the views of the clergy upon it. 
Even now, diocesan synods and ruri- 
decanal chapters were meeting constantly 
and discussing all Church questions, and 
the laity was found to have a voice quite 
as influential as the clergy. And that 
was not confined merely to the synodical 
meetings, as there was a very strong 
desire on the part of the clergy to as- 
certain the views of the laity, and 
that principle was growing into practice 
throughout England every day. If he 
objected to this Bill being referred to a 
Select Committee now, it was because 
he felt that a plan would be matured in 
the Church itself which would by-and- 
by more effectually carry out its object. 
As to the details of the Bill, these formed 
practically the principles of the Bill, and 
these principles were the principle of 
election and the principle of appeal. 
What was the principle of appeal? It 
was to the Ordinary—to the Bishop, and 
the clergyman—who could now do any- 
thing within the law, would, under the 
Bill, be bound by the caprice of the 
Bishop, irrespective of the law. [An 
hon. Memser: By the discretion.] Dis- 
cretion was caprice—not that he accused 
the Bishops of being capricious; but if 
a man had power to decide without refer- 
ence to law, he decided according to his 
own mind or feeling. Let things be 
settled by the law, and by the law only. 
There was one remarkable thing in this 
Bill which had struck him more than 
anything, and it was that a clergyman 
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had no appeal. Suppose a congrega. 
tion were singing the so-called Psalms 
of David, and the clergyman wanted to 
sing something else, if the council de- 
cided against him he was to have no 
right of appeal to the Bishop. This 
would prolong the state of things under 
which a clerk, on Assize Sunday, struck 
by the apparent appropriateness of the 
first lines, selected the Psalm beginning 
“ Speak, O, ye judges of the land, 
If just your sentence be ;” 
without seeing that there followed the 
lines— 
“ And shall not earth to Heaven appeal 
From your unjust decree ?” 

Another remarkable thing was, that in 
the council proposed to be given to the 
clergyman he was to have only one 
member, and the laity were to have 
three, which seemed a very strong mea- 
sure, not called for by the occasion. It 
was trebling the lay element, and giving 
it a power which was supreme in parish 
action. This would work with great 
severity in some cases against the clergy- 
men, and against the parish itself. But 
he was quite sure such a quorum as was 
proposed would not in most cases be got 
out of the members, and in that case 
everything would cometo astandstill—for 
the Bill was most explicit that no change 
was to be made without the consent of 
the council. Again, there was nothing in 
the Bill to distinguish between the dif- 
ferent parts of the church. Every church 
had its chancel, and many churches 
private chapels. Was it proposed to 
give to everyone who thought stained- 
glass windows idolatrous the right to 
use every power his position gave him, 
to pull down a stained window in the 
chancel or private chapels? All these 
things were serious questions, and it was 
necessary to consider what it was they 
were about to do. Public opinion had 
gained force now as it had never done 
before. With newspapers everywhere, 
if a clergyman did anything which was 
contrary to just and public opinion, he 
was at once brought before the public, 
and there was sufficient control over 
him in that way, and by the law. By 
this Bill they would be taking away 
not only from the clergyman, but in 
some degree from the Bishop also, the 
power which they already had. Re- 
verting to the remark of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Merthyr Tydvil that Noncon- 
formists were members of the Church 
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of England, he asked if it was reason- 
able that parishioners, who were not 
worshippers in the congregation, even 
though they belonged to the Church of 
England, and who disapproved of the 
services of another church, should be 
elected to the council of that church, 
and interfere with its services? Was it 
reasonable, whether such people were 
connected with the Church of England 
ornot? He thought not. He thought 
the time had not come for this legisla- 
tion, though he also believed that there 
was at present growing up in this coun- 
try a strong feeling that the laity had 
not sufficient power in the Church of 
England. There were those who thought 
that even in the Convocation of the Pro- 
vinces the laity should be represented. 
All he said with respect to that was that 
Convocaton had asked, upon more than 
one occasion, for permission to reform 
herself. This House would always have 
control over any attempt the Church 
made to reform herself; and it was a 
little hard upon Convocation to speak of 
it as had been done, both in the House 
and out of the House, as a mere debating 
society, and to dwell on the necessity of 
reform without giving it the power to 
make any change. That there was a de- 
sire throughout the country for more lay 
co-operation in the Church, he was pre- 
pared to admit; but they should not 
go into precipitate legislation. But that 
desire to give the laity more power than 
they had at present was, in a mode, very 
different from what was done by this Bill. 
He did not think the Bill would be 
brought into shape by means of a Select 
Committee ; but if the House decided on 
giving more power to laymen than they 
at present possessed, he trusted time 
would be given for disseminating the 
Bill throughout the country, and he, for 
one, believed that the Church of England 
had not anything to lose by free and 
ample discussion. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, that, as a Dis- 
senter himself and a Churchman through 
his “ better half,” he was brought into 
contact with both Churchmen and Dis- 
senters. He was bound to admit that 
the clergy were doing a good work at 
the present time; but it appeared to him 
that the laity were not as actively co- 
operating in the work as they ought to 
do, and he could not help thinking that if 
the laity were called upon to take a more 
prominent part in the affairs of the 
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Church they could not, for very shame, 
allow things to remain in their present 
condition. In the interests of the Ghurch 
and of religion he would oppose any 
strengthening of the hands of the Church 
in the matter of endowments and privi- 
leges; but he thought they were all 
bound, as members of the Church uni- 
versal, to give every assistance they could 
to the Church of England as a religious 
Body. In former days persecution was 
a stimulus to the zeal of Dissenters, and 
now, considering the mass of misery, 
crime, and irreligion around us, it would 
be well to substitute for that stimulus 
competition in good works. As mem- 
bers of the Church Universal Dissenters 
had a vital interest in everything which 
would enable the Church of England to 
do its work more efficiently. 

Mr. BUXTON said, the first thing 
which struck him on looking at this Bill 
was that it tends to transfer to indivi- 
dual parties the power of legislating for 
the Church of England within their 
limits. It should not be forgotten that 
the Church of England was under the 
control of the State, and he could not 
perceive that the parochial councils pro- 
posed to be established by the Bill could 
have anything to do except to trespass 
upon those liberties which the nation 
had granted to the clergy. Such a power 
would be placed in hands wholly unfit 
to exercise it, for, as a rule, the laity 
were not so liberal and unprejudiced as 
to allow a clergyman to deviate a single 
inch from the old routine ; consequently, 
a clergyman might be seriously annoyed 
and deprived of such freedom as he 
might fairly claim by these parochial 
councils, which would sit in judgment 
on his acts. He was quite sure it would 
be impossible for this Bill to stand if 
the word ‘‘ communicant’’ remained in it. 

Viscount SANDON said, that the 
word referred to had nothing whatever 
to do with the elective body. 

Mr. BUXTON: But those who were 
elected must be communicants. He was 
convinced that the time would soon come 
when the Established Church must have 
a real representative assembly of its 
own, in which the laity belonging to it 
should have their just influence; but 
that end, in his opinion, could not be 
obtained by this measure. He believed 
it would be a good thing to sweep away 
Convocation, which, after all, was little 
more than a debating society, and which 
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had ie Engr an amount of bigotry un- 
equalled in this country in modern time ; 
and which was totally unfitted to rule 
over the Church, because it did not con- 
tain any representation of the laity. It 
would be, he thought, the better to do 
away with it altogether, and to substi- 
tute for it a real representative Church 
assembly in which the laity should have 
their due influence, but which should 
have no legislative power without the 
express sanction of Parliament. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, his noble 
Friend the Member for Liverpool 
(Viscount Sandon) might fairly congra- 
tulate himself that, with the exception 
of those of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Oxford University and 
of the hon. Member for East Surrey, all 
the speeches hitherto delivered had been 
favourable to his Bill. Other hon. Mem- 
bers seemed to him to have directed 
their arguments against the details rather 
than the principle of the measure. For 
his own part, while he cordially gave 
his support in favour of the principle, 
he was unwilling to bind himself to all 
its details, which he considered to be 
fairly open to discussion, either in a 
Committee of the Whole House or in a 
Select Committee. He supported that 
principle for reasons similar to those so 
well expressed by his right hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of Oxford. 
He had a conviction that the laity had 
not sufficient power in the government 
of the Church of England; and that 
feeling was largely shared in by the laity 
themselves. Speaking of the Church of 
England as an institution necessary to 
the well-being and happiness of the 
State, he thought, in order to fulfil that 
character, it was of the utmost import- 
ance that the laity should have a larger 
share in its management. Such a sys- 
tem would tend to give them a deeper 
sense of their responsibility, and would 
teach them to recognize the difficulties 
with which the clergy had to contend, 
to respect them, and sympathize with 
them in all their works. An objection 
had been urged to the Bill because it 
was said it imposed a “ hard-and-fast 
line.” Now, he gave the measure his 
best support because it did nothing of 
the kind. As he understood the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, it left the various cere- 
monial observances and particulars con- 
nected with the services of the Church 
to the discretion of the council, who 
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would afford its assistance to the cl 

whenever the latter thought it necessary 
to consult it. It seemed to him advan. 
tageous to the Church that there should 
be some differences and variety in those 
respects. He should deprecate every 
attempt to lay down a hard-and-fast line, 
believing that nothing would more tend 
to alienate earnest clergymen from their 
congregations, and to lessen the interest 
of the laity themselves. He could not, 
however, disguise from himself that 
there were many able and devoted clergy. 
men strongly opposed to the Bill, and 
this feeling ought certainly to be recog. 
nized, and therefore it appeared to him 
that ample time should be given for the 
consideration of all its details. He 
hoped that his noble Friend would con- 
sent to refer the Bill to a Select Con- 
mittee, where both sides of the question 
might be urged, and if it should be 
found upon due deliberation that any of 
its details were impracticable, or unwise, 
or such as were likely to work with 
harshness or to ignore the rights of the 
clergy, then, of course, they could be 
modified in such a way as to make them 
as satisfactory as possible to all parties, 
It was impossible to shut one’s eyes to 
the fact that the rights of the clergy, if 
strained. to their utmost limits, consti- 
tuted a danger to the Church, and that 
those rights would be much better se- 
cured and rendered more permanent if 
such a system as proposed were estab- 
lished, whereby the co-operation of the 
clergy and laity in the government and 
management of the Church was recog- 
nized by law. Even without that sane- 
tion parochial councils had proved of 
great benefit during the last few years. 
There were cases unfortunately where 
clergymen claimed to do absolutely what 
they pleased, without the slightest refer- 
ence or respect for the feelings of the 
laity. Now, it appeared to him that the 
present measure was absolutely necessary 
to meet such cases and to reconcile the 
views of the clergy and laity with the 
object of promoting the general interests 
of both. He thought, therefore, that it 
was desirable that the House should 
concede the principle involved in this 
Bill; but he would not support it if 
he thought it would interfere with the 
rights of the clergy, or cast any reflec- 
tions upon them whilst they were dis- 
charging the sacred duties of their office. 
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Mz. ILLINGWORTH said, that 
though a Nonconformist, following the 
definition given by a high authority 
that a Churchman was an Englishman 
in his ecclesiastical capacity, he ven- 
tured to claim the right of offering 
some observations upon the question be- 
fore them. The Church was the possessor 
of national property. Now, every in- 
stitution which was sustained by national 

roperty was subject to the interest of 
the whole, and of every part of the com- 
munity, and must submit to the control 
of Parliament, and to the interference of 
the representatives of the various de- 
nominations sitting in the House of 
Commons. This led to only one conclu- 
sion—that the Episcopal Church must 
receive from Parliament the entire man- 
agement of its own affairs. Nothing 
had struck him more than the antagonism 
of opinion which existed on this matter. 
It was urged that in dealing with this 
question it was necessary to keep in 
view the principle of homogeneity. But 
how, he asked, was it possible to secure 
homogeneity in councils which would 
include such a variety of opinion? 
Though not a Churchman, he enter- 
tained not the slightest feeling of an- 
tagonism towards the Episcopal Church. 
It was only in its peculiar relations to 
the State he was disposed to find fault 
with it, and if that objection were re- 
moved, it would be a matter to him of 
the slightest regret if every individual 
in the country were to enter within the 
limits of the Episcopal Body. He would 
ask the noble Lord (Viscount Sandon) 
whether he really thought he should 
gain the object he had in view by limit- 
ing the qualification to those councils to 
the communicants of the Church? If 
so, he could tell him that he would find 
himself egregiously disappointed. The 
noble Lord would not, indeed, find any- 
thing captious or unworthy in the con- 
duct of the Nonconformists; but the 
fact was that the majority of people in 
many parishes in this country were 
neither Nonconformists nor earnest 
Episcopalians. Consequently, he feared 
lest, under the provisions of the Bill, the 
councils should not be elected by earnest 
religious men, and lest the clergyman 
might be compelled to work with a body 
altogether inimical to religion. Then, 
indeed, would we regret the day that 
the House of Commons had allowed it- 
self to be influenced by the persuasive 
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speech of the noble Lord in giving its 
assent to this measure. 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
he had to remind hon. Members that 
the proposed councils would have nothing 
to do with the property of the Church, 
nor would they have power to interfere 
except in respect to matters connected 
with the mode of conducting the ser- 
vices of the Church. Many practices, 
distasteful to the congregations, had been 
introduced in churches, because those 
who were interested in the decent per- 
formance of the services had no means, 
except annual violent altercations in 
vestry elections, of from time to time 
assembling and consulting together on 
the subject. It was upon that point that 
the assistance of parochial councils, in 
which clergy and laity could meet in 
quiet and orderly discussion of matters of 
order, was needed. The support so gene- 
rally given to the Bill by the Noncon- 
formists was, no doubt, owing to the fact 
that it tended to popularize the services 
of the Church, and to carry out their 
own principle of congregationalism, 
which, as had been remarked, was the 
original principle of the Church; and 
he wished the Church to be able to 
realize that element of strength in the 
conduct of its own services. Amongst 
all the speeches that had been made on 
the subject he had not heard the prin- 
ciple of this measure contested. Even 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
the University of Oxford, though he 
warmly criticized its details, admitted its 
principle. All he alleged was the inop- 
portuneness of bringing it forward at the 
present time. But surely the subject was 
ripe for legislation now—if not, when 
did his right hon. Friend think the time 
would arrive? The Bill had been for 
two years before the House. [Mr. G. 
Harpy: No!] Well, some modifications 
had been introduced; but it passed a 
second reading a year ago; this was at 
least the second year of its discussion ; 
and the time had surely arrived for deal- 
ing with the question. Parochial councils 
had been successfully tried on the volun- 
tary principle in various parts of the 
country, and therefore the House had a 
good meatis of judging of the probable 
working of the measure. It could not 
be doubted that there was a necessity 
for more co-operation between the clergy 
and laity in respect to questions relating 
merely to the Church services. The 
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very existence of Nonconformity proved 
that there had been a want of unanimity 
between the clergy and the laity. Schism 
and separation were bred in the great 
interests of a common religion by these 
minor disputes, having no regular means 
of settlement. If that evil were to be 
cured it could only be by authorizing 
and allowing the people to have such a 
voice in the management of the affairs 
of the Church as would bring the 
ministry more into harmony with the 
feelings of the laity. The hon. Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. B. 
Hope) approved the principle of the Bill, 
but would prefer to see voluntary councils 
carry it out all over the kingdom. But the 
sole distinction between voluntary coun- 
cils, and those provided for by the Bill, 
was that the latter would be initiated 
by the people and the former by the 
clergy. A voluntary council invited by 
the clergyman would only endorse his 
views, or those they had agreed to sup- 
port, whereas a regularly constituted 
council would represent all views, and 
give force to that which really predomi- 
nated. No valid objection, he main- 
tained, had been urged against the prin- 


ciple of the Bill, and points of detail 
could, of course, be considered by a Select 


Committee. He trusted, therefore, the 
noble Lord would take the sense of the 
House on the second reading, and after- 
wards propose to refer the Bill to a 
Select Committee. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
was of opinion that more harm might 
be done to the Church of England by 
precipitate legislation of this kind than 
by further delay. They were all satis- 
fied with the manner in which his noble 
Friend introduced this Bill, and of the 
purity of his intentions ; they were also 
agreed on the point that if the laity 
could be given a larger share of the 
government of the Church it would be 
most desirable. But before any measure 
of this kind were passed he should like 
to be satisfied that both the clergy and 
laity had thoroughly considered all its 
provisions, and that it avoided the diffi- 
culty of doing something which might 
afterwards turn out to be opposed to 
their wishes. He would suggest that 
the Bill be read a second time, upon the 
distinct understanding that by so doing 
the House was only pledged to the prin- 
ciple that a greater share of the govern- 
ment of the Church should be given to 
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the laity. The advocates of this Bill 
spoke of it as intended to assist the 
clergy, and the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Charles Adderley) had said that the ex- 
periment of these councils had already 
been tried. This was an entire mistake 
—the experiment which had been tried 
was that of voluntary councils, which 
only existed with the goodwill of the 
clergyman, and as assisting councils to 
him. But the moment you gave a legal 
status and power to such councils, they 
became not assisting but controlling 
councils, and the clergyman would, in 
fact, become the servant of the council, 
and his position in the parish be en- 
tirely changed. Now, it behoved them 
to take care that the powers they pro- 
posed to vest in the councils were not 
of such a character as would justify the 
latter, not only in assisting the clergy- 
men, but also in dictating the course 
they should take in the administration 
of the services of the Church. The dis- 
content which arose in parishes in con- 
sequence of the adoption of change by 
the clergyman subsided in the course of 
time; it generally proceeded from some 
small changes introduced very often by 
the order of the Bishop, and objected to 
chiefly from that dislike of change which 
was so common in Englishmen. But if 
every such change was to be accepted 
or rejected by the vote of a council he 
feared that every evil would be magni- 
fied. There were some objections to the 
clauses of the Bill, and particularly to 
the 6th clause, which required the per- 
son elected to make a declaration that 
he was a communicant of the Church of 
England. Such a provision would be 
opposed to the tendency of modern legis- 
lation, which was to removs qualifica- 
tions of that kind. Moreover, his noble 
Friend attached great value to the broad 
nature of the contemplated constituency, 
which was to embrace all ratepayers. 
This was quite right, if the council were 
to have the powers given in the Bill to 
deal with matter ‘affecting the general 
interests of the parish,” but in that case 
it was equally right that no such restric- 
tion as that proposed should be placed 
upon the persons to be elected. The 
13th clause directed that appeals should 
be made to the Bishop within 21 days, 
and that the appeal should also be de- 
cided within 21 days. He thought it 
would be impossible to impose such a 
restriction upon a Court of Appeal. It 
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had been said that the Bill had been 
before the House two years, but, as a 
matter of fact, it was only introduced 
for the first time on the 28th of June 
last year; and although it had been 
brought in during the early part of the 
present Session, it had not been printed 
more than five or six days. More time 
ought to be given for the consideration 
of a Bill which proposed to make such 
vital changes in the Church of England. 
He did not admit that parishioners re- 
quired to be given by law more oppor- 
tunities of meeting, and he believed that 
the great majority of clergymen were 
anxious to consult the feelings of their 
arishioners. Much had been done within 
the last 30 years by voluntary exertion ; 
and there had been a gradual improve- 
ment in the relations between clergy- 
men and parishioners. The former were 
awakening to the exigencies of their 
position, and knew that if the Church 
was not supported by public opinion, it 
must cease to exist as an establishment. 
It might be true that in former times 
there had been much neglect, and clergy- 
men were rarely to be found meeting to- 
gether, unless, indeed, in the hunting 
field or at the cover-side. Happily, how- 
ever, all this had changed. The Diocesan 
meetings already alluded to had been of 
the greatest service, and although there 
might here and there be instances of ex- 
travagant conduct, the great body of the 
clergy zealously laboured to do their 
duty. He believed that public opinion 
was the best controlling power, and he 
should be sorry to see the position of the 
clergy in any way degraded. He should 
not be disposed to vote for the second 
reading of the Bill, unless upon the 
understanding, suggested by the hon. 
Member for South - west Lancashire, 
that there should be no attempt to pro- 
ceed further with legislation this Ses- 
sion, and that time should be given to 
ascertain the views of the clergy and of 
Churchmen generally upon the Bill. 
Mr. MOWBRAY joined in the appeal 
made by the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, and would entreat the noble 
Lord (Viscount Sandon) to be satisfied 
with the full discussion his measure had 
received. He agreed with his right hon. 
Colleague (Mr. G. Hardy), that the time 
was not ripe for legislation. Only nine 
months had elapsed since the first intro- 
duction of the Bill, and in that period 
the noble Lord had been induced to 
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make considerable alterations in it. 
Could it be said that the House was 
agreed upon the details or the principle 
of the Bill? Indeed, he should like to 
ask the noble Lord, what was the prin- 
ciple of the measure? The principle 
was usually stated in the Preamble ; but 
in this case there was no recital or Pre- 
amble at all. Under these circumstances 
was the House prepared to go to a Se- 
lect Commitee? This was legislation 
affecting the Church ; and, therefore, he 
might fairly ask what was the public 
opinion of the Church, and whether 
there were any petitions on the Table 
of the House, from which that opinion 
might be gathered;? The hon. Member 
for the University of Cambridge had 
received one Petition against the Bill, 
and he (Mr. Mowbray) had presented 
another; but there had been no time 
for the clergy or laity to express their 
opinions on the matter. It appeared 
that the constituency which should elect 
the council was to include every parish- 
ioner, whether attending the Church or 
not; but was it to be supposed that 
members of the Church would consent 
to have its ministrations directed by 
those who did not believe in the truths 
it taught? Great confusion of ideas ex- 
isted, apparently, as to the test which 
was proposed to be applied, for some 
hon. Members protested against a re- 
vival of the old Test Acts. In questions 
involving the exercise of political power, 
there was a strong objection to tests ap- 
plied by a particular denomination ; but 
it would be only acting in accordance 
with the commonest principle of justice 
to require that those only who took part 
in the services of the Church should 
direct its ministrations. They could not 
legislate until they knew what was 
thought in the country on this matter; 
and a Select Committee could only obtain 
that information by communication with 
the Church. He trusted, therefore, the 
noble Lord would not act with precipita- 
tion on this momentous question. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not intend 
on this occasion to deliver any opinion 
on the part of the Government respect- 
ing the present Bill. I feel strongly— 
and I think that is the sentiment of my 
Colleagues—that no advantage is gained 
by premature interposition of Adminis- 
trations in ecclesiastical questions. By 
premature interposition 1 mean this—it 
is not expedient that they should inter- 
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fere at all until they see, or think they 
see, that their interference will mate- 
rially conduce to bring about an early 
and complete settlement. Their inter- 
position at an earlier stage is apt to com- 
municate the character and colour of 
party to that which it is eminently 
desirable to keep from, and separate 
from such association. Next to that, I 
feel it is our duty to avoid inflaming 
any of these questions by the mode in 
which we discuss them. I hold that not 
only upon the general ground that heat 
should not be needlessly imparted into 
controversy, but it is almost an ax- 
iom of Parliamentary conduct in mo- 
dern times that when an ecclesiastical 
question proper—not a secular question 
with an ecclesiastical aspect—or a reli- 
gious question touching the Established 
Church, comes to be greatly inflamed 
by passion, the settlement of it becomes 
entirely hopeless. I think the House 
has acted upon that principle in the 
manner in which this question has been 
discussed. The expression of opinion 
that has proceeded from all quarters of 
the House, irrespective of party connec- 
tion, has been such as to give a good 


omen that, if the question is one that 
admits of effectual legislation, no ob- 
stacle will arise to that legislation from 
the state of mind in which we approach 


the subject. I had not the pleasure of 
hearing the noble Lord the Member for 
Liverpool (Viscount Sandon) to-day, for 
I have been elsewhere; but I can well 
believe, from my recollection of the man- 
ner in which he introduced the question 
last year, that he has well deserved the 
eulogies which have been passed upon 
his motives, and upon the zeal and 
ability with which he addressed himself 
to the subject. It is very much on 
account of the tone which has charac- 
terized the consideration of the measure 
up to this time that I should feel indis- 
posed to vote against the second reading 
of the Bill. We all think the noble 
Lord has every claim upon our forbear- 
ance and our assistance which his zeal 
and his many qualifications can give 
him. We also are prepared, I think 
unanimously, to admit that it is desir- 
able that a greater active influence 
should be possessed by the laity of the 
Church of England. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for Morpeth (Sir 
George Grey) has gone one step further, 
and said that it is, in his opinion, desir- 
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able that greater influence should be 
secured by legal enactment. There it 
is, I think, that we come to the point of 
difficulty in the case. I own to bein 

unable, up to the present time, to make 
up my mind as to whether we ought to 
prefer that sort of progress which we 
may undoubtedly observe in the country 
in connection with the voluntary system, 
so far as lay co-operation is concerned, 
or whether we ought to attempt to legis- 
late upon the matter. I think that the 
balance must be decided between these 
two modes of proceeding by what we 
find to be practicable in the way of 
shaping the provisions of the Bill. It 
is admitted that we cannot take the pro- 
visions of this Bill as they now stand as 
exhibiting the conditions of a satisfactory 
measure. The criticisms upon them 
which we have heard have been delivered 
in no uncandid spirit ; as to details, they 
have remained, to a considerable extent, 
without answer, or without sufficient 
answer. “And it must be observed that 
it is idle to push beyond a certain point 
your approval of the principle of a Bill on 
account of your reserved objection to de- 
tails; because it can only be decided in 
each case for itself how far the details 
enter into the principle and are insepar- 
able from it. Now, upon that question I 
do not think we have, as yet, received suf- 
ficient light. Let us look at some of the 
objections taken to important provisions 
of the Bill. I shall not dwell upon the 
objections which have been taken to the 
clause respecting appeals, because it 
appears to me totally impossible that that 
clause can stand as it is now framed in 
the Bill. If I remember it rightly, 21 
days are given to the incumbent to 
appeal to the Bishop; and, strange to 
say, the judgment of the Bishop must 
also be delivered in 21 days. It does 
not require us to reason upon such a 
provision as that tosee that it must be 
greatly altered; but that would be no 
very difficult matter. There is, however, 
I think, much difficulty in determining 
the question with regard to the compo- 
sition of the constituency which is to 
elect the council. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for Staffordshire (Sir Charles 
Adderley) says that, objections having 
been taken from both sides, we may 
assume that the Bill is a juste milieu ; and 
in that way he satisfies himself with 
regard to this very important portion of 
the provisions of the Bill. But what 
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does my right hon. Friend himself say? 
In discussing the condition that the per- 
sons elected shall be communicants, he 
says the meaning of that provision is, 
that they shall be really an assembly 
of Churchmen, because only Churchmen 
are concerned in that which they are to 
do. But if only Churchmen are con- 
cerned in that which they are to do, why 
are they to be elected by persons who 
are not Churchmen? It is impossible 
to fail to observe that there is a very 
wide discrepancy between the character 
of the elected body and the character of 
the electing body. I must own, for one, 
that it would be with great reluctance 
that I should again see the word com- 
municants introduced into an Act of 
Parliament. It would be in the nature 
of a backward step. I doubt very much 
whether it is necessary for the object 
which the Bill has in view, and unless 
it were so necessary I should not like 
again to see it become the subject of 
legislation. But, as I have said, I have 
great doubts in respect to the necessity. 
First of all, I have doubts in point of 
general principle. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
of Oxford (Mr. G. Hardy) has referred to 
the case—the only case, I believe—in 
which parishioners in this country can 
be said to act as an ecclesiastical con- 
stituency—namely, in the election of an 
incumbent in those parishes where that 
right is in the parishioners. In those 
cases—and they are very few—the pa- 
rishioners, irrespective of religious dis- 
tinction, act as the constituency ; and it 
is impossible to describe in too strong 
language the unfitness which the con- 
stituency upon every occasion exhibits. 
The term ‘‘scandalous” is the only 
term which can with propriety be ap- 
plied to the manner in which these elec- 
tions are conducted. That certainly 
does constitute a reason for considering 
very seriously indeed before we proceed 
to give another distinctly and purely 
ecclesiastical function to that very body. 
Now, I must observe that there are 
a great number of cases in towns in this 
country where the Church has only re- 
cently become the church of the parish. 
It was erected in the first instance as 
the church of the district, and modern 
legislation has converted those districts 
into parishes; but the churches, to all 
intents and purposes, were voluntary 
and congregational churches—in many 
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cases with no public endowment what- 
ever. Therefore they are exempt en- 
tirely from the reach of that rule which 
my hon. Friend the Member for Mer- 
thyr (Mr. H. Richard) laid down in his 
able speech. I am not prepared to deny 
the principle. I admit that it is impos- 
sible, in regard to national property, to 
exclude Parliamentary control; but I 
ask you to look upon this as a local 
case. It may be desirable—I will not 
say it is not—to increase by law the 
power of the laity of the Church of 
England; but it does not follow that 
therefore in all parishes, entirely irre- 
spective of their circumstances, it is desir- 
able to increase the power of the laity in 
that particular parish. And why? Because 
in the class of parishes to which I now 
refer there is no laity whatever. There 
never has been a custom to vote a church 
rate, and in many of these cases church- 
wardens have never been elected, or if 
they exist they are nominally church- 
wardens ; and there is no tie except that 
of a religious community between that 
congregation and the national Establish- 
ment of the country. The residents of 
the parish, not being members of the 
congregation, are just as foreign to the 
affairs of the Church as they are to the 
concerns of any church situated 500 
miles away from them. Therefore it 
would not be a@ rational or expedient 
method of proceeding to give a purely 
arbitrary and fictitious legal character— 
a sort of corporate existence—to those 
persons, in order that they may take 
part in the direction of a church about 
which they care not onerush. All these 
matters are indications of the difficulty 
which attaches to this subject. The 
hon. Member for Merthyr, commenting 
upon the first proviso of the 6th clause, 
observed that there was a total neglect 
of the claims of Nonconformists. My 
hon. Friend observed a certain amount 
of reserve, and did not fully develop his 
idea as to the method in which he would 
recognize the claims of Nonconformists 
—and he acted, I think, with very con- 
siderable judgment. In putting for- 
ward his abstract objection he made a 
somewhat good point, for it is perfectly 
true that the noble Lord (Viscount 
Sandon) begins by recognizing the 
claims not only of Nonconformists, but 
of persons who may be totally disassocia- 
ted from religious observances of every 
kind; but when he comes to the elected 
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body he declines to recognize any ex- 
cept those who are members of the 
Church of England under the strictest 
test which it has ever been attempted to 
apply. Still, I think my hon. Friend 
the Member for Merthyr himself, who 
approves of the Bill, would find a cer- 
tain amount of difficulty if he were to 
endeavour to frame such a Bill con- 
sistently with his own principles, and 
devise provisions for regulating the 
composition of an elected body which 
was to manage the services of the Church 
of England in all their details, and 
which, at the same time, was to give what 
would be considered a full and hand- 
some recognition of the claims of Non- 
conformists. These are very difficult 
matters; and of such difficulties the 
question is full. I cannot myself say 
that I think the case is one of primary 
necessity. At the same time r admit 
that there is quite enough of expediency 
in good legislative provisions for the in- 
crease of the legal power and influence 
of the laity of the Church of England to 
make it worth our while to search and 
probe the question to the very bottom, 
in order that we may not leave it unless 


upon proof that we cannot make way. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Staffordshire (Sir Charles Adderley) 
spoke strongly of discord in the affairs 
of the Church of England in different 


parishes. I admit that there has been 
a sensible, although an inconsiderable, 
number of cases in which the feelings of 
the laity with regard to the conduct of 
the Church services has been lightly in- 
terfered with ; and that is a great public 
evil. I am disposed to go further, and 
say— though it may seem paradoxical to 
say that there can be a vested interest in 
abuses—that the laity have a quasi- 
vested interest in the services of the 
Church, and that improvements ought 
not to be forced down their throats. 
But this Bill carries us entirely off the 
ground of merely defensive provisions 
to prevent precipitate and insufficiently 
considered changes. On the other hand, 
it is fair to admit that, apart from con- 
troversies about excess—which may have 
been produced by one side or the other, 
or both—-those of us who can carry back 
recollection to 30 or 40 years ago, have 
lived to see a marvellous change in the 
conduct of services of the Church of 
England. I do not seruple to say that, 
when I was a boy, in the bulk of the 
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parish churches of England, so far as 
my experience goes, the service was 
carried on with a coldness, deadness, 
and irreverence which would hardly have 
been tolerated by any other body of 
Christians upon earth; and I am sorry to 
say that what we call the laity of the 
Church of England were for the most 
part but too well contented with that 
state of things. It is not by their action 
that the Church of England has been 
delivered from that condition, but on the 
whole by the zeal, devotion, and perse- 
verance of the clergy; and it was a 
matter of course that in the development 
of that zeal, devotion, and perseverance, 
many errors, and some grievous errors, 
should be committed. I think the clergy 
are perfectly aware that they ought to 
conciliate the parishioners, and to obtain 
their co-operation. They have every 
motive for doing so. Take the position 
of a clergyman merely with reference to 
his schools. How is it possible for him 
to support them without the aid of his 
parishioners? But I hope there are 
many higher and better motives than the 
desire of obtaining pecuniary gain. I 
do not think, on the one hand, that our 
case is desperate if for a time we have 
to trust to the further development of 
the voluntary system, and the various 
modes and forms of lay co-operation 
which we see now in action. On the 
other hand, I agree that if we can de- 
vise a good legal system it ought to be 
done. With regard to the practical 
course which is to be adopted, it has 
been suggested by the hon. Member for 
South-west Lancashire (Mr. Cross) that 
the noble Lord might take the second 
reading of the Bill and prosecute it no 
further. I should be perfectly prepared 
to concur in that course, and’ I am not 
at all sure that it would not be the best 
course that could be taken. It has also 
been recommended by the right hon. 
Member for Morpeth, and the hon. Baro- 
net opposite (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) 
that the Bill should be referred to a Se- 
lect Committee. But if we concur in 
the second reading, with a view of 
referring the Bill to a Select Committee, 
another important question will arise. 
What is the Select Committee to do? 
Is it merely to consider the clauses of 
the Bill? That is a course which may 
be pursued with perfect propriety when 
a question has become matured, and Par- 
liament is in possession of all the infor- 
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mation bearing upon it. But when a 
question has not reached the degree of 
maturity, and when the public mind has 
been very little stirred upon it—and the 
great merit of the noble Lord in this 
matter is that he is a pioneer and fore- 
runner and stirrer up of the public mind 
—it is not expedient that the Select 
Committee should confine itself merely 
to clauses. It should by examination of 
witnesses endeavour to place itself in 
fuller possession than any of us, except 
the noble Lord, can say we now are, of 
the real mind of the country on the sub- 
ject. I think that if this Bill is read a 
second time, and referred to a Select 
Committee, that Committee ought not to 
be debarred from inquiry ; and I am glad 
to see that is likewise the view of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mowbray) 
who suggested a reference to a Commit- 
tee. I need not say that if that is done, 
we should, when the Bill returned from 
the Committee, again meet to discuss it, 
I hope, in the same spirit which has 
been displayed to-day, and with minds 
perfectly free and unprejudiced. We 
should then be at liberty as much as we 
are now to form a deliberate judgment 
upon the question which lies at the root 
of the whole matter—whether, upon the 
whole, it is better for us to attempt to 
face the hazards for the sake of gaining 
the advantages of a legislative system, 
or whether it is wiser, at least for the 
present, to rest contented with the conti- 
nually growing and improving state of 
opinion on this subject in the Church, 
and the disposition of that opinion to 
manifest itself in various forms of lay 
co-operation, which, being perfectly vo- 
luntary and free, hold out the best pos- 
sible promise of curing any errors or 
deficiencies in the methods adopted, and of 
preserving unbroken the confidence which 
exists amongst members of the Church. 
Viscount SANDON said, considering 
the lateness of the hour, and the length 
of the debate, he would not trouble hon. 
Members by replying to the various cri- 
ticisms on the Bill, but would proceed at 
once, after the many appeals which had 
been made to him on both sides of the 
House, to state the course he proposed 
to take upon this question. In the first 
place, he had to thank hon. Members 
on both sides of the House, and belong- 
ing to various religious Bodies, for the 
considerate spirit in which they had ap- 
proached the subject. He was much 
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gratified by the friendly reception which 
had been accorded to the measure, and 
was sure that the long debate upon it 
would be productive of the best results. 
While heartily thanking the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment for the way in which he had re- 
ceived the Bill, he must observe that he 
thought he could not fairly be consi- 
dered to have shown undue haste in 
getting a discussion upon the question, 
for it had been largely considered at most 
of the clerical meetings during the Recess 
—at the Church Congress, at Convoca- 
tion, and other gatherings; and had 
also been ably and fully discussed not 
only by the ecclesiastical Press, but also 
by almost all the leading journals of the 
day. He assured the House, however, 
that he was most unwilling to urge hon. 
Members to express a definite opinion 
upon the subject, which had not yet, he 
was willing to confess, been before the 
country for a full year, and which was 
both a grave and a difficult one. He 
gladly, therefore, accepted the proposi- 
tion of the Prime Minister that the Bill 
be now read a second time, with the 
understanding that all it committed the 
House to was the admission of the legal 
right of the laity to a share in the go- 
vernment of the affairs relating to the 
Church in their respective parishes. He 
believed the adoption of that course 
would be most accordant with the wishes 
of hon. Members; would be most advan- 
tageous to the cause; and would fully 
answer the present purpose, by show- 
ing the country that the House was 
earnest in the matter. With regard to 
the question of referring the Bill to a 
Select Committee, it would be. but a 
waste of the time of the House to go 
into the subject in Committee at this 
moment, as they had agreed that there 
should not be legislation upon it this 
Session. It would be much better before 
doing so to allow it to be further dis- 
cussed both by the clergy and the laity 
throughout the country ; and he was con- 
fident that further examination of the 
Bill would show the country that it had 
been framed with care and consideration, 
and that many of the apprehended diffi- 
culties had been met and provided for. 
After the very favourable expression of 
opinion in this House as to the main 
principle of the Bill, and the acknow- 
ledgment of its value and of the need 
of some such action, even on the part of 
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those who did not agree with the mea- 
sure, he hoped, should circumstances 
allow, to be able to re-open the subject 
in the next Session. He was, however, 
extremely anxious not to push the matter 
too rapidly ; and if it should appear to 
the country—as he believed, after full 
discussion and consideration, would be 
the case —that some legislation was 
needed, it was his earnest desire that 
legislation should take place with the 
hearty assent not only of the laity, but 
also of the great body of the clergy, to 
whom was due from the nation a very 
great debt of gratitude. 

Mr. COLLINS hoped, after what had 
fallen from the noble Viscount, the hon. 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. B. Hope) would not deem it neces- 
sary to press his Amendment, but to 
allow the Bill to be read a second time. 
He believed that, on reflection, the au- 
thor of the Bill would find it desirable 
entirely to re-cast the measure, as at 
present it imposed upon the members of 
the Established Church a degradation 
to which no religious Body had ever 
been subjected. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
would withdraw his Amendment on the 
understanding that, by the second read- 
ing of the Bill to-day, the House was 
committing itself only to the general 
principle of the measure. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for this day six months. 


MUTINY BILL.—COMMITTEE. 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Cardwell, The Judge Advocate.) 


Order for Committee read. 


Mr. MOWBRAY called attention to 
the delay that had taken place in giving 
effect to the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission which sat in 1868, 
and reported in May, 1869, that the 
military law was in an uncertain and 
ambiguous position; and that it was 
desirable a new Mutiny Act should be 
introduced by the authority of the Go- 
vernment. It was understood at the time 
that a Mutiny Bill, in two shapes—one 
prepared at the Judge Advocate’s office, 
and the other at the War Office—was 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment; and it was stated, on the part of 
the Goverment, in reply to a Question, 
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that they had such a Bill in preparation. 
Viscount Sandon : 
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Nothing, however, appeared to haye 
been done to give effect to the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission, 
By the Army Regulation Bill it was pro- 
posed to bring the Volunteers under the 
operation of the Mutiny Act; and it was 
fair, neither to them nor to the House, 
that after the recommendation of that 
Commission, the military law should still 
remain in an unsatisfactory state. 

Mr. DAVISON wished to explain 
that there had not been any extraordi- 
nary delay in the matter. 1869 was cer- 
tainly the first year when any such Bill 
could possibly have been introduced. 
The state of public business did not, 
however, admit of the consideration of 
the measure at that time; nor could it 
have been passed last Session, with such 
important measures as the Land Bill 
before the House. Having personally 
had the Mutiny Bill before him, he 
could assure the Committee that he had 
given his best attention to the subject, 
and that if the state of public business 
would admit of the introduction of the 
Bill this Session, with a reasonable pro- 
bability of its being carried through, he 
should be prepared to bring in the Bill 
on the part of the Government. 


Bill considered in Committee, and 
Clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 
be read the third time upon Friday. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND PROMISSORY 
NOTES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Baxter, Bill to abolish 
days of grace in the case of Bills of Exchange 
and Promissory Notes payable at sight, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Baxter and Mr. Caan- 
CELLOR of the ExcuEquEr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 91.] 


MARRIAGE LAW (IRELAND) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Soxtciron Genera for 
Irezanp, Bill to amend the Matrimonial Causes 
and Marriage Law (Ireland) Amendment Act, 
1870, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Soxrcrror 
GeyeraL for IRELAND and the Marquess of Hart- 
INGTON, 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 93.] 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) acT (1867) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of The Lorp Apvocarts, Bill for 
amending the Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1867, 
ordered to be brought in by The Lorp ApvocatTE 
and Mr, Secretary Bruce. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 92.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clocks 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 30th March, 1871. 


MINUTES.] — Sat First in Parliament — The 
Lord Ker (The Marquess of Lothian), after the 
death of his brother. 

Pustic Bis — First Reading — Promissory 
Oaths * (64). 

Second Reading—County Property * (35) ; Publie 
Parks, &c. (Land) (55); Fairs* (44); Con- 
solidated Fund (£5,411,900) *. 

Committee— Report—Poor Law (Loans) * (50). 

Report—Lunacy Regulation (Ireland) * (47). 

Royal Assent—( £462,580 9s. 11d.) Consoiidated 
Fund [84 Vict. c. 6]; Stamp Act (1870) 
Amendment [34 Vict. c. 4]; Income Tax As- 
sessment [34 Vict. . 5]. 


PUBLIC PARKS, &c., (LAND) BILL. 
(The Earl of Harrowby.) 
(No. 55.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tuer Kart or HARROWBY, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second time, 
explained that the purpose of the mea- 
sure was to relax the statutes of Mort- 
main so as to permit the gift or bequest 
of land or money to be laid out in land 
for public parks, elementary schools, or 
public museums, provided that every 
such deed of gift or bequest shall be 
made 12 calendar months at least be- 
fore the death of the granter or testator, 
and shall be enrolled in the books of the 
Charity Commissioners within six months 
after the time when the deed or will 
shall come into operation. The grant 
or bequest was limited to 20 acres of 
land for any public park, two acres for 
any public museum, and one acre for 
any school-house. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 
2,"—( The Earl of Harrowby.) 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR saw no 
objection to the measure, as it did not 
go beyond the principle already recog- 
nized with regard to gifts of land for 
public purposes. 


_ Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House Zo-morrow. 
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ARMOUR-CLAD VESSELS—COAST AND 
HARBOUR DEFENCES, 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Tue Kart or LAUDERDALE rose 
to move for a Return of the number of 
Armour-clad Vessels at present available 
for Coast and Harbour Defence, not 
drawing more than 16 feet of water, and 
capable of resisting shot from the pre- 
sent guns of 12 and 18 tons at 500 yards, 
direct fire, right angle. His reason for 
desiring this information was that the 
inaction of the French Fleet in the late 
war was owing, according to the French 
Admiral, to the absence of any iron-clad 
vessels of light draught which could go 
near the shore, and he feared that this 
country was in much the same position. 
The Navy List, periodically published, gave 
the number of ships, their tonnage, guns, 
and horse-power, but did not show their 
draught or the strength of the armour- 
plating, without which it was impossible 
to judge what service they were fit for. 
Unless we had light draught vessels we 
could not chase and cut off an enemy in- 
shore, and unless their plating was strong 
enough to resist at least the smallest 
broadside-guns of the present day, we 
could not attack powerful batteries on 
the coast. The Russians had 20 of this 
class of vessels, the Americans upwards 
of 30, and the French, according to a 
letter in The Times of to-day, written by 
the late Controller of the Navy, had 30. 
This last statement was, of course, in- 
consistent with the excuse offered by the 
French Admiral. He did not believe we 
had above two or three—a very unsatis- 
factory state of things. He should like 
a Return, not only of the number of 
such vessels available, but of the number 
manned, for a very extraordinary dis- 
closure was made the other day. The 
present First Lord of the Admiralty 
had recently stated that since the loss 
of the Captain the Navy had been 500 
men short, and that only 50 had been 
obtained, and this in the days of volun- 
tary enlistment. The Navy was usually 
styled the popular service, yet in nearly 
six months only 50 blue-jackets had 
been obtained. To talk, therefore, of 
being able to man ships in a hurry 
by voluntary entry was a farce. In 
1859 the Government undertook the con- 
sideration of the armaments necessary 
for the defence of our coasts and har- 
bours, and appointed the Defence Com - 
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mission to inquire into the subject. The 
Defence Commission obtained the assis- 
tance of a Oommittee of naval officers, 
of which he (the Earl of Lauderdale) 
had the honour to be Chairman. Tho 
se gga was that after taking the advice 
of eminent naval architects, such as 
Mr. Scott Russell, the Committee recom- 
mended the construction of a powerful 
vessel, not drawing more than 16 feet 
water, of about 2,000 tons, with strong 
armour-plating, carrying the heaviest 
guns, capable of going eight or ten 
knots an hour, and so constructed as tu 
turn easily, be manceuvred in narrow 
waters, and strongly built to enable 
them to run into an enemy’s ship. Their 
Report went up to the Royal Commis- 
sioners, who consisted of Engineer and 
Artillery officers of the highest rank, 
and civil engineers. Mr. Scott Russell 
designed a vessel answering the re- 
quired description, and estimated to cost 
£100,000. The Commissioners, adopt- 


ing the Report of the naval officers Com- 
mittee, recommended the expenditure of 
a very considerable sum — £7,000,000, 
he believed —on land defences, and 
£1,000,000 on the floating batteries. 


Not a sixpence, however, had been laid 
out in building the vessel recommended 
—the floating batteries had never been 
built. He was told at the Admiralty the 
other day that the officers there had never 
seen and never heard of such a plan— 
the Secretary to the Royal Commission 
had never seen it since it was sent in to 
the office. No doubt the plan went to the 
War Office, that it was put into a pigeon- 
hole, and that it never cameout again. He 
asked Mr. Scott Russell concerning the 
plans ; and Mr. Russell’s reply was that 
he had carefully thought over the matter, 
and that he had hopes to find the draw- 
ings or memoranda of the work; but 
that when he retired from business he 
gave up his papers to his son who was 
now abroad ; but Mr. Russell distinctly 
remembered its leading features, and 
thought it a national misfortune that no 
action had been taken upon it. At the 
time in question turret-ships had never 
been tried. Captain Coles had at that 
time only just started turret-ships ; but 
the Committee perceived their suitability 
for coast and harbour defence, and re- 
commended that if the experiment an- 
swered these vessels should be fitted on 
that plan. Had the recommendation of 
the Commission been acted on we should 


The Earl of Lauderdale 
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now have had 20 or 30 of these vessels, 
and they would not have had very low 
freeboards—that point having been care- 
fully considered. The Government were 
now building vessels of a new descrip- 
tion with low freeboards—such as the 
Devastation and the Thunderer. Now, 
two years ago, when these plans were 
drawn out, the then First Lord asked 
him, together with seven or eight brother 
officers, to give an opinion on them. On 
being told that these vessels were to be 
regular sea-going ships, he said that, ac- 
cording to his experience, these ships 
were not fit for general sea service— 
that if forced out against a very heavy 
head sea they would founder, and he 
objected not only to the low freeboard 
but to the absence of masts and to the 
draught of water, which was 26 feet. 
To his surprise, however, all his brother 
officers expressed a different opinion ; 
but his own view was endorsed by Sir 
William Fairbairn, who said he was 
not a sailor, but that such vessels, if 
forced against such a sea as he (the 
Earl of Lauderdale) described, would 
go under, as they could not go over 
it. It would, he (the Earl of Lau- 
derdale) said, be a sort of submarine 
navigation. While offering these objec- 
tions, he himself signed his name to the 
Minute, remarking that whenever a dis- 
pute arose between naval officers and 
naval architects it should be settled by 
building a single ship as an experiment. 
Shortly afterwards the First Lord asked 
him to inspect some documents in the 
Controller’s office which would be likely 
to alter the very strong opinion he had 
given. These papers were the logbook 
and journals of the American monitor 
the Minatonomah ; but they showed that 
the vessel had had a fair wind through- 
out its passage across the Atlantic, and 
had been towed almost the whole way. 
He accordingly informed the First Lord 
that he still thought such a vessel could 
not face a strong south-wester in the 
Channel or a heavy monsoon or trade 
wind. Under these circumstances, he 
had been rather surprised to observe, 
in a Minute recently laid on the Table, 
his own name heading a list of persons 
as unreservedly approving these vessels. 
He gave this explanation lest it should 
be supposed that he recommended a low 
freeboard except for coast and harbour 
defence. Sir Spencer Robinson, in his 
letter in Zhe Times, said— 
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“Tread in a report of a debate in the House 
of Commons the other day that the iron-clads now 
building were not of a satisfactory type, and that 
a Committee had reported of some of these vessels 
that they would be in very great danger of rolling 
over and going down like the Captain, and were 
unanimously of opinion that these vessels were 
not of the type which ought to be adopted.” 
Perhaps the noble Lord the Chairman 
of the Naval Construction Committee 
would inform him whether this was a 
correct representation of the report. 


Moved that there be laid before this Houses 
Return of the number of Armour-clad Vessels at 
present available for Coast and Harbour Defence 
not drawing more than sixteen feet water, and 
capable of resisting shot from the present guns of 
twelve and eighteen tons at 500 yards, direct fire, 
right angle.—( The Earl of Lauderdale.) 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
there would be no objection to granting 
the Return if it were possible to make 
it; but he doubted whether there were 
at present either in commission or in 
reserve any vessels meeting the some- 
what peculiar conditions of the Motion— 
namely, iron-clad vessels with a draught 
of not more than 16 feet and capable of 
resisting shot from 12-ton and 18-ton 
guns. Guns of that size, it must be 
remembered, had only been adopted 
within a very recent period. Four ves- 
sels of the Cyclops class, fulfilling all 
the noble Earl’s conditions, were at pre- 
sent in progress. Passing to the other 
points alluded to by the noble Earl, he 
must admit that, since the lamentable 
loss of the Captain, the number of blue- 
jackets was 500 short; but this was 
easily explained. 300 were lost in the 
Captain, and these it was not very easy 
to replace; while one or two other 
causes had also tended to reduce the 
number—there had been a considerable 
number of desertions from the ships com- 
posing the flying squadron when on the 
Australian station ; it was usually found 
that when a ship went to Australia the 
number of desertions was much greater 
than in any other quarter of the globe. 
The only satisfactory way of making up 
the number was by training more boys. 
In time of peace merchant seamen did 
not volunteer from the merchant service 
into the Navy, though the food and ac- 
commodation were better than in mer- 
chant vessels, as they preferred, after 
- completing one voyage, and after going 
ashore for a time, and perhaps entering 
the Navy Reserve, to take service in a 
different vessel. This had been the case 
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for along time. The officers, moreover, 
objected to the entry of a large number 
of blue-jackets from the mercantile ma- 
rine, on the ground that boys trained 
for the Royal Navy made far smarter 
seamen. He could not enter into the 
question of high or low freeboards, as 
this had been repeatedly discussed in 
Parliament and elsewhere. He could 
not explain why the plan recommended 
bythe Defence Commission had remained 
in the pigeon-holes of the War Office, 
and why their suggestions had not been 
carried out. He would call the atten- 
tion of the Admiralty to the absence, in 
their monthly return of ships in commis- 
sion or reserve, of any information as to 
draught and thickness of armour-plating, 
without which the Return was obviously 
imperfect. 

Tue Eant or LAUDERDALE re- 
marked that some information it might 
be prudent to keep secret; but so much 
notice being taken of Navy matters in 
‘‘ another place,” he thought their Lord- 
ships also should know something of 
them. As to the reluctance of merchant 
seamen to enter the Navy, this was the 
case not only in time of peace, but in 
time of war. During the Crimean cam- 
paign we got land-lubbers and ordinary 
seamen, but not a single able-bodied 
seaman from the merchantservice, though 
an immense bounty was offered by the 
Admiralty. He mentioned this circum- 
stance in reference to what was called 
the ‘‘voluntary system’’ of entering. He 
held there was no such thing as the 
‘voluntary system” in real existence. 
That which we adopted should rather 
be termed the trepanning system, or 
public-house system. We hoisted a flag 
over a public-house, and persuaded those 
who were attracted by it that if they 
entered the Army or the Navy they 
would have good pay with little to do, 
and plenty to eat; and that was the 
‘voluntary system.”” The men only 
entered the Army or Navy when they 
could not support themselves by other 
work, or when a large bounty was 
offered. 

Lorp DUFFERIN rose to answer a 
question put by the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Lauderdale), whether a statement 
made by a very distinguished officer—Sir 
Spencer Robinson—in a letter to The 
Times of that morning, was correct. The 
statement in question was merely a repe- 
tition of one made in ‘‘another place” on 
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Monday night, when its correctness re- 
ceived an explicit denial from the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. So far from the 
Committee having reported in the sense 
indicated by Sir Spencer Robinson, their 
Report—though he could not quote its 
exact terms—was in a totally opposite 
sense. 

THe Duxe or SOMERSET said, he 
would confine his part in the discussion 
to the main point of the noble Earl’s 
Address —namely, that a Commission 
was appointed in 1859 to consider our 
coast defences, and that it recommended 
the construction of vessels of a certain 
description armed with very heavy guns, 
and available for shallow water. The 
question here naturally arose—what is 
a ship of war? A ship of war, unless 
used as a ram, was a floating gun car- 
riage, and the first thing to be considered 
was the kind of gun which the vessel 
should carry—a matter of no little im- 
portance, when only one gun was to be 
put on board. It then became evident 
that this gun must be the largest of its 
kind. In 1859, the largest gun we had 
was about seven tons. He recollected 
that when he spoke of 7-ton guns, a 
noble Karl (the Earl of Hardwicke) asked 
how he could be so foolish, as such a 
gun was too heavy to be worked or 
properly handled. He was at that time 
having 12-ton guns made; but as he 
did not wish to bring more censure upon 
himself, he said nothing about it. In 
1859, moreover, 43 inches was the maxi- 
mum thickness of iron-plates, because 
we had not adequate machinery for the 
manufacture of thicker plates in this 
country. Then there was some talk 
of putting two plates together; but it 
was found they did not give the strength 
of a single-thickness plate. Some plates 
were even obtained from France, and 
our manufacturers at home being stimu- 
lated by the circumstance managed to 
get machinery which rolled a thicker 
plate, and in some two or three years 
more they succeeded in making a plate 
of 12 inches. Now, he asked what 
would have been the use, at this time, 
of a number of vessels with plates 4} 
inches thick, had the Admiralty been 
required by Parliament in 1859 to make 
vessels of that strength. They would 
have been perfect rubbish. There was 
always this difficulty in connection with 
these questions. We had advanced from 
a 7-ton to a 12-ton gun. When he was 
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directing the alteration of the Royal 
Sovereign, he began with a 9-ton gun; 
but, before the turrets were ready, the 
12-ton gun appeared, and so the 12-ton 
gun was substituted. We had since 
advanced to 25 and 30-ton guns, and 
12 inches was now considered to be a 
moderate thickness of plate for ships of 
war. What, then, would have been the 
use of building. a great number of ves- 
sels with plates of less thickness? This 
showed the difficulty in which the War 
Office and the Admiralty were placed; 
the former went on increasing the size of 
the guns, and the latter the thickness of 
the plates. It was proposed “ else- 
where” the other day that 100 gunboats 
of a particular class should be built. 
Now, this would be very foolish ; first, 
because a small gunboat will not give 
a steady platform; and, next, because 
in a year or two there would probably 
be some other invention, and the money 
would prove to beill-spent. He admitted 
that we ought to be on an equal footing 
in these matters with other Powers, and 
he did not, therefore, ignore the difficulty 
of determining what we ought exactly 
todo. It was impossible for outsiders 
who had not the opportunity of knowing 
what other countries did, to decide what 
our Government ought to do, nor could 
they confidently throw out suggestions 
on this subject, since they could not take 
upon themselves the responsibility of ad- 
vising a public Department what course 
it should take. 

Tue Eart or LAUDERDALE ex- 
plained that the Defence Commission 
recommended that the vessels should 
have the largest guns and the thickest 
plates which were in use, and one be 
built on trial. Had their Report, there- 
fore, been carried out, the size of the 
guns and the thickness of the plates 
would have gone on increasing as the 
ships were built each year, and in two 
or three years the proper standard would 
have been reached, and we should now 
have had. a considerable number. 


Motion agreed to. 


PROMISSORY OATHS BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill to repeal divers enactments relating to 
Oaths and Declarations which are not in force, 
and for other purposes connected therewith—Was 
presented by The Lord Cuancgiitor; read 1*. 
(No. 64.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past Six 
o’clock, till ‘I'o-morrow, half 
past Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 30th March, 1871. 


MINUTES.}—New Memsern Sworn—John Peel, 
esquire, for ‘Tamworth. 

Serect CommitTEE — East India Finance, Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson and Mr. Robert Fowler added. 

Pusuic Bitts — Ordered—First Reading—Rec- 
tory of Ewelme * [96]. 

Committee—Report—Trades Unions * [28-94]. 

Report— Criminal Law Amendment (Masters and 
Workmen) * [28-95]. 

Considered as amended—County Justices Quali- 
fication Amendment * [77]. 

Third Reading—Mutiny *, and passed. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) — CAMBUS- 
NETHAN ROMAN CATHOLIC SCHOOL, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O’REILLY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether the Parochial Board of Cam- 
busnethan, Scotland, have refused to 
pay for the education of Roman Catholic 
children in the Roman Catholic school 
there on the ground, as stated in their 
Resolution, ‘‘that the Parochial Board 
have no voice or control in that school,” 
and “that the teacher there is quite 
unable to undertake their secular edu- 
cation: ’? whether a Parochial Board is 
justified in refusing to pay for children 
at a school on the ground that they have 
not control over that school: whether 
this Roman Catholic school, the ineffi- 
ciency of which is so alleged, has an 
average attendance of three hundred 
pupils taught by one certificated teacher 
and seven pupil teachers, and was re- 
ee on by Her Majesty’s Inspector of 

chools in the following terms in 1869: 
“The very satisfactory state in which I 
found the school last year is fully main- 
tained;”” and in 1870, ‘‘A very well 
taught school: ”’ and, whether the de- 
cision of the Parochial Board of Cam- 
busnethan is in accordance with the 
Regulation of the Board of Supervision 
for the Relief of the Poor in Scotland 
ofthe 13th February 1862, which says— 

‘When there is a properly conducted Roman 
Catholic school in the parish, the child of Roman 
Catholic parents who is boarded out ought to be 
sent to that school, if it be within a reasonable 


distance of the Roman Catholic family in which 
the child is boarded ?” 


Mr. BRUCE said, in reply to the first 
Question, the parochial boards had no 
right to refuse to take a child to a Ro- 
man Oatholic school, on the ground that 
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they had no voice or control over the 
school. But it was true that the paro- 
chial board in question had assigned 
that as a reason for refusing to pay for 
the attendance of a Roman Eatholic 
pauper child at the Roman Catholic 
school, which, as pointed out in the 
Question, had received satisfactory no- 
tices from Her Majesty’s Inspectors. 
The decision of the parochial board in 
respect to the matter was not in accord- 
ance with the rule which had been 
quoted by the hon. Gentleman. The 
subject was brought to the notice of the 
Board of Supervision by the Presby- 
terian minister of the parish, and his 
protest against the decision of the paro- 
chial board was sent back to the paro- 
chial board, with a recommendation that 
they should at once rescind the resolution 
referred to. No answer, however, had 
as yet been received by the Board of 
Supervision from the parochial board. 


MIDDLESEX REGISTRY OF DEEDS— 
THE VACANT REGISTRARSHIP. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CUBITT asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether the disposition of the 
fees of the vacant office of one of the 
Registrarships of Deeds for Middlesex, 
which has not been filled up by the 
Chief Justice of England in deference 
to the opinion of this House, remains 
the same as stated by the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department on 
19th July last year — viz., that these 
fees are divided in three equal portions 
between the two surviving Registrars 
and the Consolidated Fund, so that in 
1869 each Registrar received £640 ad- 
ditional in consequence of this vacancy : 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, pending the abolition of these 
sinecure offices, the principle of which 
has been sanctioned both by them and 
this House are prepared to take any 
steps to secure that the fees of this 
vacant office shall be applied to lessen 
the compensations which may be payable 
to the Registrars on the abolition of 
their offices, in order that the public and 
not the surviving Registrars may obtain 
the main benefit of the vacancy ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
there were originally four Registrars for 
the Middlesex Registry, and they divided 
the fees equally among them. When a 


vacancy occurred among the Registrars 





the Lord Chief Justice of England, in 
whose gift the office was, declined to 
make an appointment on the ground 
that the office was a sinecure, and sup- 
posing that so much money would be 
saved to the public. But the effect of 
the non-appointment had been that the 
three Registrars had divided the fees 
among them. One of these Registrars 
happened to be the Queen’s Remem- 
brancer, and therefore his share went 
into the Consolidated Fund; and he 
(the Attorney General) concurred in the 
opinion indicated in the Question of the 
hon. Member that the public and not 
the remaining Registrars should have 
had the benefit of the non-appointment. 
Whether that could be effected without 
the intervention of Parliament, or whe- 
ther the Government had legal power to 
interfere, were questions of some diffi- 
culty ; but he would take care that they 
should be inquired into. 


SCOTLAND—SUPERANNUATION FUND 
OF THE GREENOCK POLICE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GRIEVE asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he will make provision in the Bill 
for a ‘Superannuation Fund for the 
Police Forces,” for the protection of the 
Force in Greenock, who have contributed 
to a superannuation fund in that town 
since 1859, amounting to upwards of 
£2,000 ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that the 
police force of Greenock would stand in 
the same position with respect to super- 
annuation as that of the other boroughs 
throughout the country. What that 
position would be he could not inform 
the hon. Gentleman without anticipating 
the statement which he would have to 
make on introducing the Bill providing 
a superannuation fund for the police 
forces. No injustice would, however, be 
done to the police in Greenock or any 
other locality. 


IRELAND —CLOTHWORKERS’ COMPANY, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MAGUIRE asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether the 
Clothworkers’ Company of London, which 
holds an estate in the County London- 
derry, has agreed to sell that estate with- 
out giving the tenants an opportunity of 


The Attorney General 
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purchasing their farms under the ‘‘Land- 
lord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870;” 
and, whether, in the event of the sale 
being made, Her Majesty’s Government 
intend to see to the application of the 
purchase money ? 

Tue Marevess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, he had no information as 
to the agreement in question. In the 
event of the sale being held, it would, 
he believed, be held under the ordinary 
conditions. He was not aware that Her 
Majesty’s Government, as a Govern- 
ment, had any power to interfere 
with the application of the purchase 
money. 


THE WAR AND DISPUTED INVENTIONS 
OFFICE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CANDLISH asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If, in the usual course 
of business at the War Office, questions 
of disputed inventions and patent rights, 
involving points of law as well as mat- 
ters of fact, are referred to the Law Offi- 
cers of the Crown only, or to Military 
Officers only, or to both? 

Mr. CARDWELL: When questions 
of invention involve points of law they 
are referred to the solicitor, and in case 
of necessity I refer them to the Law 
Officers of the Crown. 


IRELAND—-SILVER COIN.—QUESTION, 


Mr. DUDLEY FORTESCUE asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther, considering the deterioration from 
wear of a large proportion of the silver 
coin in Ireland, any arrangements have 
been made, or are in contemplation, for 
the exchange of worn silver coin by the 
Bank of Ireland, in the same manner 
as is done by the Bank of England? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes, Sir; we have been for 
some time in communication with the 
Bank, andI have no doubt that arrange- 
ments will be made in the direction indi- 
cated. 


ARMY—BREECH-LOADING SMALL ARMS 
FOR ARTILLERY VOLUNTEERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HEADLAM asked the Secretary 
of State for War, When the issue of 
Breech-loading Small Arms to Artillery 





Volunteers will be commenced, and what 
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time will be required to complete the 
jssue; and, whether the issue will be 
arranged according to a roll showing the 
per centage of efficients in the various 
corps ? 

Me. CARDWELL : The artillery 
have been the last armed with the rifle, 
because their weapon is the heavy gun. 
It is intended to issue the ordinary rifle 
in the order of their efficiency as artil- 
lerists, and the issue will commence as 
soon as the other forces are armed—that 
is, shortly, and will occupy from one to 
two months. 


COLONIES—RELIGIOUS EQUALITY. 
QUESTION. 


Mz. CRUM-EWING asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether he is aware that at the opening 
of the Legislative Council of Barbadoes, 
on the 19th of January, the Governor of 
the Colony is alleged to have addressed 
the Council as follows :— 

“The prompt recognition of the claims of the 
mission of the United Brethren to the sympathy 
and support of the Legislature has given proof of 
your desire to admit all religious bodies existing 
in the Island to a share in those advantages which 
it has been the policy of the Local Government, 
from its earliest formation, to extend to the prin- 
cipal and primitive church of the inhabitants. 
You will be in a position during the present Ses- 
sion to extend your aid in like manner to the 
Wesleyan Methodists, and thus to satisfy, as far as 
this Island is concerned, the policy and desire of 
Her Majesty’s Government to establish religious 
equality throughout the British Possessions in the 
West Indies ;” 
whether the Government has correctly 
described the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government in regard to the mode in 
which it proposes to establish religious 
equality in the West Indies; and, whe- 
ther the Government will lay before 
Parliament any Despatch in which such 
policy is described, for the guidance of 
the Governor of Barbadoes, or of any 
other Governor of the British Posses- 
sions in the West Indies ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN : 
Sir, the Governor of Barbadoes has cor- 
rectly described the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in stating that they 
wish to establish religious equality in 
the West Indies. This may be effected 
either by impartial disendowment or 
concurrent endowment upon equal terms. 
The choice of the alternative to be 
adopted must in every case depend 
upon the special condition and the feel- 
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ings of the particular Colony with which 
we are dealing, and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will always endeavour to con- 
sult, as far as possible, the wishes of the 
colonists. There is no objection to the 
production of Papers, if the hon. Gen- 
tleman thinks it desirable to move for 
them. 


POST OFFICE—MONEY ORDERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. STACPOOLE asked the Post- 
master General, Whether there will be 
any objection to extend the time for 
issuing and paying Money Orders at 
the various Post Offices throughout the 
United Kingdom when the new Money 
Order system is brought into operation ? 

Mr. MONSELL said, in reply, that 
in the metropolitan and in the larger 
provincial post offices the hours for trans- 
acting money-order business were from 
10 to 4 o’clock, except on Saturdays, 
when they were from 10 to 1; but in 
smaller offices the hours were from 9 to 
6, and on Saturdays they were extended 
to 8 o’clock. Those hours afforded quite 
sufficient time for granting and paying 
money-orders, and the time could not be 
extended with advantage to the public 
or without entailing considerable incon- 
venience and expense on the Post Office. 


ARMY—MILITIA DRILL.—QUESTION. 


Lorp GARLIES asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether itis intended 
that the quality of the Militia force is to 
be improved by an extension of annual 
drill in addition to that of preliminary 
training, as stated in a leading journal 
on Monday 27th instant; and, whether 
those Regiments of Militia ordered out 
for their annual training next month 
are to have the benefit of being bri- 
gaded with any regular troops for drill 
purposes ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: It is intended that 
the Irish Militia, and that portion of the 
English who are to go into the large 
camp of instruction, proposed to be held 
in the autumn, shall have an additional 
week of annual drill. The regiments 
that go to Aldershot will be brigaded 
with Regular troops, and in other cases 
endeavour will be made to brigade the 
Militia with Regulars as local circum- 
stances enable the authorities to do so, 
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ARMY—VALUE OF BREECH-LOADING 
FIELD GUNS.—QUESTION. 


Cotonet SYKES asked the Controller 
of the Ordnance, Whether any official 
or other information has reached the 
War Office that the Breech-loading Field 
Guns in use in the late campaign of the 
Prussian Armies in France have par- 
tially failed; and, whether such reputed 
failure has influenced the War Office to 
adopt the principle of Muzzle-loading 
for Field Artillery for the British Army? 

Sir HENRY STORKS, in reply, 
said, no official or other information had 
reached the War Office that the breech- 
loading field guns in use in the late 
campaign of the Prussian Armies in 
France had partially failed. 


NATIONALITY OF BERWICK-ON-TWEED 
QUESTION. 


Mr. STAPLETON asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether the 
liberties of Berwick-on-Tweed will be 
included in the Ordnance Maps (1-6 
inch) of the county of Northumberland ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, in reply, that a 
map had been made of the district ; 
but Berwick-on-Tweed had, unfortu- 
nately, been treated in the map as part 
of Scotland. He was not now prepared 
to order another map making the town 
English, and for the present he hoped 
the hon. Gentleman and the public 
would be satisfied with the map they 
had got. 


ARMY—SMALL-POX AND THE MILITIA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BUXTON asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether Small-pox is 
raging in certain districts of London 
from which certain Regiments of Militia 
are annually recruited; and, whether 
the right hon. Gentleman will delay the 
calling out of these Regiments till the 
Small-pox subsides ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the only 
metropolitan regiment coming out within 
the next month is that from Hounslow. 
It is intended to call out the remainder 
later in the year. It is the practice to 
take the precautions which may seem to 
be necessary under the circumstances, 
whenever there is an alarm of infectious 
disease. 


Mr. Cardwell 
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POST OFFICE—TELEGRAPH SYSTEM IN 
ESSEX.—QUESTION. 


Cotonet BRISE asked the Post. 
master General, If he will be able to 
comply with the terms of a Petition pre- 
sented to him by the inhabitants of the 
Dengie Hundred, in the county of Essex, 
in reference to the extension of the Tele- 
graph system into that district from 
Maldon vid Latchingdon and Burnham? 

Mr. MONSELL, in reply, said, the 
proposed route was now being surveyed 
by the engineer of the Department, and 
next week the consent of the land- 
owners would be sought to laying down 
the posts and wires. If there was no 
difficulty in obtaining that consent the 
system in that district would be com- 
pleted about the Ist of May. 


ARMY—RETIREMENT OF COLONEL 
SHUTE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If it be the fact, 
as stated in the newspapers, that Colonel 
Shute is about to retire from the com- 
mand of the 4th Dragoon Guards, and 
that the promotion is to be allowed to go 
in the Regiment ; if he has taken steps to 
prevent the result of such an arrange- 
ment being, that Colonel Shute, who 
has already recovered all he was entitled 
to on retiring from the Inniskillings, 
and who received his position in the 
4th Dragoon Guards without purchase, 
should receive a further bonus now at 
the expense of the public, who would 
eventually have to compensate those 
Officers who should pay for Colonel 
Shute’s retirement; and, if he has con- 
sidered the possibility of issuing such 
orders as may prevent Officers from 
making use of the interval between the 
introduction and the passing of the 
Army Regulation Bill to make arrange- 
ments that would add to the burden of 
compensation eventually falling on the 
public ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, Colonel Shute 
has withdrawn his application, and is 
not about to retire from the command 
of this regiment. The rules of the 
system will be strictly observed, and 
the Bill contains a provision that no 
officer shall receive in pursuance of the 
Act a greater sum in respect of his re- 
tirement than he would have received if 
the Act had not passed. 
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IRELAND—CIVIL SERVICE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PLUNKET asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether he is aware 
that Memorials have been forwarded to 
the Treasury by various departments of 
the Civil Service in Ireland, containing 
acomparison of the duties performed by 
these departments with those performed 
by corresponding departments of the 
Civil Service in England, and praying 
that the Irish departments may be placed 
upon an equality as to salary with those 
performing analogous duties in Eng- 
land; and, if so, whether he will state 
why it is that in many instances the 

rayers of these Memorialists have not 
een entertained by the Treasury ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, in reply, 
that he was aware that certain memo- 
rials had been forwarded to the Trea- 
sury by various departments of the Civil 
Service in Ireland, containing a com- 
parison of the duties performed by these 
departments with the duties performed 
by corresponding departments in Eng- 
land. When he was asked, however, 
that the Irish departments might be 
placed upon an equality as to salary 
with those performing analogous duties 
in England, he was obliged to answer 
that although a correspondence of ser- 
vice was primd facie a partial index to 
remuneration, yet it was by no means 
the sole test. The Treasury must take 
into account the whole circumstances of 
each case, and each case must depend 
on its own merits. 


ARMY REGULATION BILL—INDIAN 
ARTILLERY AND ENGINEERS. 
QUESTION. 


Sm CHARLES WINGFIELD asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Why 
the late Indian, now Royal Artillery and 
Engineers, are not included in Clause 4 
of the Army Regulation Bill, inasmuch 
as the bonus system prevails in those 
corps equally with the twelve Regiments 
of Infantry and Cavalry transferred from 
the service of the East India Company 
to that of the Crown ? 


Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the late 


Indian Artillery and Engineers are not 
within the provisions of the compensa- 
tion provided by the Act, because they 
are dying out, and their promotion is 
provided for, as a seniority corps, under 
the Act of 1860, 
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CONFERENCE OF LONDON. 
RESOLUTION. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Mr. 
Speaker— When, Sir, three weeks ago, 
this Motion stood fixed for debate, it was 
postponed upon a statement by the Pre- 
mier that, so far as the Government were 
concerned, they could not adequately 
discuss its terms until the publication of 
the proceedings of the Conference had 
supplied them with their answer. At 
the same time it was declared that a 
day would be given to its consideration. 
After that, Sir, I must be allowed to 
express my deep regret that the Prime 
Minister should have attempted to throw 
on me the responsibility of the postpone- 
ment of a measure, the success of which 
I have very much at heart. Sir, we 
have now before us the proceedings of 
the Conference, and if I refer to the 
point at all, it is only because I wish to 
repeat now, what on the former occasion I 
said—namely, that the case that I have to 
lay before the House was not affected by 
the fact that the Conference was sitting, 
and is not now affected by its termination. 
The Motion calls in question the policy, 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
of going into the Conference at the 
outset. What, Sir, were those circum- 
stances? They were these. A great 
Power declared her intention of violating 
her treaty engagements. On that decla- 
ration, never withdrawn, but, on the con- 
trary, expressly declared to be ‘‘irrevo- 
cable,” we went into a Conference. We 
went into that Conference—as I shall 
attempt to show—without necessity, and 
with indecent haste. We accepted it 
on the suggestion of the friend of the 
violating Power, and at the worst mo- 
ment of an appalling war, in which the 
Power proposing the Conference was 
engaged. We went into it without con- 
cert with the Power who was our chief 
ally in the war closed by the torn-up 
treaty, and on the suggestion of her 
enemy. Those, Sir, are the circum- 
stances to which the Motion on the Paper 
alludes. I shall attempt to show that it 
was both unwise and unjust to accept 
the Conference without concert with each 
of our allies, and that it was fatal to the 
respect in which treaties should be held, 
that, at such a moment, and in such 
haste, we should go into a Conference at 
all. By accepting the proposal of Prus- 
sia we have weakened, I maintain, and 
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I think that it can be proved—we have 
weakened the securities of peace. It is, 
I should hope, hardly necessary to dis- 
cuss at length the character of the Rus- 
sian Note. We are, doubtless, all agreed 
that Earl Granville was right when he 
said of it, that it was ‘‘a declaration of 
an intention to violate” a treaty. The 
Turks called it a ‘“‘denunciation.” Aus- 
tria called it a ‘“‘repudiation’””—which is 
better still. Repudiation is a harder 
name than even violation. Violation 
may be the act of a Power that is 
only violent and grasping; but repudi- 
ation is the crime of a Minister who, like 
the Russian Chancellor on this occasion, 
displays a cynical contempt for public 
law. We are agreed, then, as to the 
Circular. Violent, however, as was its 
language, I admit that our condemnation 
of it was sufficient. I admit that nothing 
could have been better than Earl Gran- 
ville’s reply. I have not to-day resorted 
to warmer words in describing the doc- 
trine of the Russian Chancellor than 
those which, throughout the Corres- 
pondence, Earl Granville habitually 
made use of. Well, our allies agreed 
with us, and we marked our reprobation 
of the Circular in an answer which 
everyone approves. But, a week or 
two later, we marred the effect of our 
answer—we destroyed the utility of our 
answer, and we compromised the dignity 
of the country and the security of peace 
by going into a Conference upon that 
Circular, and that a Conference suggested 
by Prussia, which in this case meant— 
suggested by Russia herself. Well — 
but we made a bargain. We extorted, I 
shall be told, a promise that there was 
to be ‘‘no foregone conclusion as to the 
result.”’ Well, I know we said so. We 
said so very often. I asked a gentle- 
man, who is addicted to arithmetical 
calculations, if he would kindly tell me 
how many times the phrase occurs in the 
. Papers. This eminent authority informs 
. me— 

‘‘That ‘no previous assumption’ occurs 10 
times in 8 despatches ; ‘no foregone conclusion’ 
9 times in 7 despatches, and ‘no assumption’ 
once, making a grand total of 20 such phrases in 
16 despatches, not to mention 3 ‘foregone con- 
clusions’ in the index, and 2 ‘ foregone conclusions’ 
in the Protocols ; or 25, in all.” 

There can be no doubt, then, that at 
least we said that there should be ‘‘no 
foregone conclusion.”” Why, not content 
with saying so ourselves, we made every- 
body else repeat our shibboleth. In- 
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deed, Earl Granville, in the character of 
Jephthah, obtained Biblical results; for 
Prince Gortchakoff, for one, could not 
pronounce his shibboleth at all at the 
first time of trying. In No. 57 we made 
Count Bismarck telegraph to Prince 
Gortchakoff, to make him telegraph back 
again to say that there was ‘“‘no foregone 
conclusion.” The first time he said, by 
telegraph to London— 

“The formula is to be that the Conference 
shall meet without the previous assumption of any 
foregone conclusion. That is also our view. Each 
one will bring to it his own unfettered opinion.” 


This was all wrong; so we applied to 
him again, when, in order to be quite 
sure, he dictated the words in English, 
as the House will find at No. 116. He 
did not exactly know what the phrase 
might mean; but, whatever it was, he 
was ready to swallow it whole and agree 
to it at once, in order to get into the 
Conference. Count Bismarck was more 
frank with us. He told us plainly, that 
the phrase upon which we plumed our- 
selves was so unnecessary as to make 
our anxiety about it appear ridiculous. 
At No. 82 he said— 

“A Conference without a clear understanding 
that it was subject to no previous assumption as 
to its results would defeat its own objects and be 
useless.” 

For my part, I think that, understanding 
or no understanding, it was useless, in 
face of the Ozar’s official declaration 
that his decision was ‘‘ irrevocable.” 
Why, Sir, Russia would not have gone 
into the Conference unless there had, in 
fact, been a ‘‘ foregone conclusion.” Why 
did she indignantly refuse to go into a 
Conference on the subject in 1867, upon 
the suggestion of Austria, and yet ac- 
cept at once when Prussia proposed one 
now? Because, in 1867, there really 
would have been ‘no foregone con- 
clusion ;’’ whereas on this occasion every- 
body knew that there wasone. Look at 
No. 112. General Ignatieff is a great 
authority on foreign affairs in Russia. 
He is admired as a skilful diplomatist 
throughout all Europe. Well, in No. 
112, General Ignatieff, Russian Am- 
bassador at Constantinople, is asked by 
Sir Henry Elliot if he knows the “ basis” 
fixed for the deliberations of the Con- 
ference. I must, in passing, say that 
General Ignatieff is as famous for frank- 
ness as Oount Bismarck, and that in 
consequence he is the enfant terrible of 


Russian diplomacy. Did he know the 
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basis for the Conference ? Of course, he 
did. He says— 

“The basis must, of course, be the late declara- 

tion of my Government that the neutralization of 
the Black Sea is at an end.” 
Of course, it must. But, what every dip- 
lomatist knew, General Ignatieff alone 
was found to speak. The form of the 
Russian Circular might have prevented 
any doubt as to the ‘‘ basis” upon which 
the Conference would meet. As the 
Turks said of it, at No. 67— 

“Tn it Russia does not invite the assent of the 

other parties, but merely signifies to them her 
decision.” 
It was on the 30th November that Russia 
said that there should be “‘ no foregone 
conclusion.”’ If the House will allow me 
tospeak for onemoment of myself—I only 
do so because it bears upon the question 
—two days after that date I was myself 
inSt. Petersburg. What didIfind? I 
found the whole official Press declaring 
that though Russia had said that there 
was to be ‘“‘no foregone conclusion,” 
yet that she had not the smallest inten- 
tion, in any event, of withdrawing from 
the position that she hadtaken up. The 
Journal de St. Pétersbourg—the Foreign 
Office paper—a paper the proof sheets 
of the political part of which are daily 
read by one of the chiefs of that office— 
that paper reprints articles on foreign 
policy from the semi-official papers, and 
those reprints are read in Russia as offi- 
cial utterances, just as much as though 
they were signed ‘‘Gortchakoff” or 
“Alexander.” Now, reprinting an ar- 
ticle from Zhe Gazette of the Academy— 
itself a semi-official paper—the Foreign 
Office journal said, in announcing the 
agreement for a Conference— 

“We believe that the Russian public will await 
with confidence the result of its deliberations. 
There is no ground for believing that the Russian 
Government yields one iota of its just demands. 
Let Europe, which admits their justice, clothe 
them in a legal dress by the decision of the Con- 
ference. The stability of Europe will gain thereby, 
and the dignity of Russia will not be lowered.” 


This was early in December, and the 
article appeared, I believe, on the same 
day on which Prince Gortchakoff as- 
sured us, in our own familiar English, 
that the ‘‘ formula” for themeeting of the 
Conference was ‘‘no foregone conclu- 
sion.” This isnot all. Some weeks later— 
long after Russia had accepted our so- 
called ‘‘ basis” for the Conference, a paper 
more official still, if that were possible— 
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the official journal published a few out 
of many addresses that had been put 
into the mouths of the peasants in dif- 
ferent parts of the Empire. By so doing, 
it gave, in the opinion of all Russians, 
an official recognition to those selected. 
Well, the one placed in the very first 
position, and honoured by large type 
inthe “official journal,’’ was one in which 
England and Austria were coupled to- 
gether as the ‘insolent Powers,” whom 
the Czar was thanked for ‘“ humbling.” 
This was just before the first meeting of 
the Conference that met ‘without a 
foregone conclusion.” There is only one 
thing more that must be said upon this 
point of the ‘foregone conclusion,” and 
that is this—one of the grounds on which 
I have often heard the policy of the 
Circular defended in Russia was, that 
England could not be expected to resent 
it, when governed by a Cabinet presided 
over by a Minister whose opinion was 
contrary to neutralization. Well, it does 
seem to bear upon this point of the 
‘foregone conclusion” that, in the de- 
bate on the Address, that Minister should 
have stated from his official place, and, 
as it were, almost in his official capacity, 
the view that he had held as a private 
Member. At all events, we seemed to 
see from his speech that England went 
into the Conference with a ‘‘ foregone 
conclusion.” This was the view taken 
of the speech in Russia. The most im- 
portant independent paper in Russia, 
The Moscow Gazette, of the 7th of March, 
says of it— 

“Thus it was once more proved out of the 
mouth of the English Government, that the neu- 
tralization of the Black Sea had no importance 
for England.” 

Now, there is another defence, that is 
made for our conduct in going into the 
Conference. It is said that Earl Gran- 
ville’s answer to the Circular was couched 
in terms so severe that, seeing that it 
was followed by a second Note from 
Russia, more courteous than the first, 
the whole correspondence amounted to a 
virtual withdrawal of the Russian claim. 
As to that statement, I have only this to 
say—that the Russian second Note con- 
tained no withdrawal from the position 
taken in the first, and that at the time 
at which it was written a conversation 
took place between Prince Gortchakoff 
and Sir Andrew Buchanan, in which the 
Russian Chancellor said—you will find 
it at p. 16—‘‘ The decision of the Czar 
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is irrevocable, and I cannot, therefore, 
discuss the point of form.” More than 
this :—the Russian second Note was ex- 
plained away by the official papers at 
St. Petersburg; and in explaining it 
they resorted to terms as offensive as 
any that had been made use of upon the 
first occasion. The article on this sub- 
ject in Zhe Golos was ascribed by rumour 
—but well-founded rumour, I have rea- 
son to believe—to a very high functionary 
of the Russian Foreign Office. I need 
not quote these articles to the House; 
but will only say that in St. Petersburg 
no one could be found who ever heard of 
the Russian second Note being meant for 
a withdrawal. Now, I assert distinctly 
that our Government was aware of this. 
Why, even now it is afraid to print the 
communications which its own Ambas- 
sador addressed to it, as to what was 
said and thought in Russia. At p. 16 
there is an extract, five lines long, from 
a despatch. When I turn to the index 
I find that we are supposed here to be 
given—‘‘ Rumours and opinions at St. 
Petersburg.” Yes! But there is not 
one word in the extract about either ‘“‘opi- 
nions” or ‘‘rumours.’’ There are several 
places in the Papers where the Foreign 
Office index-maker has behaved in this 
tantalizing way; but on this occasion 
one is really tempted to ask seriously 
what can be the nature of those opinions 
which were prevalent in St. Petersburg 
in November, and which it was “‘ preju- 
dicial to the interests of England” to 
reveal in February? I am not experi- 
enced in these matters; but I really 
begin to believe that the much-used 
phrase ‘prejudicial to the public in- 
terests,’’ means ‘‘ prejudicial to the inte- 
rests’ of right hon. Gentlemen who sit 
on that Bench. I can tell the House 
what was the opinion at St. Petersburg, 
and that was, that England had agreed 
to a Conference, in order that it might 
attempt to save its honour by a farcical 
formality. We are now offered, by apo- 
logists for the conduct of the Ministry, a 
fresh defence. We are told the Protocol 
signed at the first meeting of the Confer- 
ence is a virtual withdrawal of the Cireu- 
lar. [A cheer.] It is a fact, not without 
interest, that there should be found hon. 
Gentlemen who take that view. I may 
say, in passing, that we told France in a 
despatch that ‘‘ nothing but mere formal 
matters were discussed” at the first 
meeting; so I had thought that this Pro- 
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tocol was ‘“‘a mere formal matter.” It 
seems, however, that it was more than 
that, and one newspaper has called it 
‘“‘a@ landmark in the development of 
international morality,” and many fine 
names besides. Still, after all, when we 
come to read it, the only remarkable 
thing about it is that it tells us nothing 
we did not know before. Russia herself 
—whatever her acts—has always had 
for the principle of the efficacy of trea- 
ties what may be called a Platonic love, 
Each time that she has broken treaties 
the violation has been accompanied bya 
declaration that nobody was more ready 
to observe them. Did Russia make any 
difficulty about signing this declaration ? 
None whatever; no more than she did 
about the ‘‘ foregone conclusion.”’ Pro- 
vided she got all she asked, she was 
very glad, indeed, to set her hand to any 
number of declarations, which could 
always be repudiated at a future date. 
Russia is far too sensible, and far too 
cynical a Power, ever to stick at declara- 
tions. There were, I believe, two forms 
proposed—the milder one, of course, by 
us; the stronger one by Austria. If we 
are to trust the semi-official papers of 
Vienna, we positively put pressure upon 
Austria to make her consent to a Pro- 
tocol, which would have been—I was 
going to say a sham, but the whole Con- 
ference is a sham—not merely a sham, 
but an open and notorious piece of 
humbug. Austria refused, and insisted 
on the stronger form—at least, so say 
the Vienna papers of January 18. But, 
after all, what does even the stronger 
form amount to but a declaration that in 
international morality a principle exists 
which nobody has denied? Prince Gort- 
chakoff himself wrote, in his answer to 
the Austrian reply— 

“ It is well understood that a transaction con- 
cluded by common consent cannot be modified but 
by common assent :—” 
as the House will observe, almost the 
very words of the Protocol. But he 
went on to say that the Treaty in ques- 
tion having been violated, had ceased to 
exist. This refers to the hollow pre 
texts alleged in the Circular; but such 
pretexts can always be found by a Power 
that wishes to find them. They could 
hardly be weaker than in this case. 
Russia had “slept upon her injury.’ 
She had treasured up these pretended 
breaches of the Treaty, to bring them out 
at what she herself had the audacity to 
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call ‘‘a favourable opportunity.” Sir 
Henry Elliot called the pretexts ‘‘ ex- 
tremely futile ;’’ and I agree with him, 
for I consider that their futility was only 
exceeded by the arrogance with which 
they were expressed. Still, as I say, 
such pretexts can always be found. 
What is needed is that the other Powers 
should refuse to recognize them when 
they are found. On the very same day 
on which Prince Gortchakoff wrote that 
treaties ‘‘could not be modified but by 
common assent,’? he wrote also to Aus- 
tria ‘‘ the Russian declaration has solved 
the Black Sea Question by a unilateral 
act,’’ a statement which well illustrates 
the worth of declarations such as these. 
I will say no more about the Protocol. 
It lays down no new principle; it is 
implied in every treaty; and may be 
said to be actually expressed in that 
Treaty which Russia—respecting the 
principle—declared she meant to break. 

I have now shown, as I venture to 
think, that we went into the Conference on 
adeclaration by Russia that she intended 
to violate her treaty obligations, and 
without that declaration having been in 
any way withdrawn. This is certainly 
the Russian view. The Golos—an in- 
spired paper of great authority—said 
on the 2ist of this month, eight days 
ago, that an article in Zhe Times, on the 
result of the Conference, though clever, 
is untrue, inasmuch as it asserts that 
Russia has practically withdrawn the 
Qircular. Zhe Golos goes on— 

“Some think it well that the English should 

amuse themselves with such a view, but we can- 
not agree in this opinion. Our adhesion to any 
Conference was announced beforehand in the Cir- 
cula ritself; and in going into one we did so, only 
to allow Europe to make our declaration into a 
treaty and harmonize it with the Treaty of Paris. 
From the moment of our declaration the restric- 
tive articles ceased for us Russians to exist, but 
they were not yet abrogated by the other Powers. 
The Conference converted our unilateral Circular 
into an act of universal obligation, and made it 
apart of International Law. It is, then, out of 
the question to talk of any withdrawal of our 
Circular.” 
Even the official papers—if one may use 
such a phrase as to a portion of the Press 
of a country in which all papers are more 
or less official—even the official Press 
does not attempt to disguise the com- 
pleteness of the Russian triumph. The 
Journal de St. Pétersbourg of the 15th of 
March, for instance, says— 

“Let us hope that the foreign newspapers will 
end by admitting how much wisdom and modera- 
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tion there was in the step which Russia took four 
months ago, and of which the assent of Europe 
has now admitted the complete justice.” 

For my part, I frankly admit the wisdom 
—the worldly wisdom—but I have my 
doubts about the moderation. The same 
paper on the next day—the 16th—sets 
to work to show how the victory was 
won, and ascribes the result to physical 
force— 

‘* However wise the intentions of the Great 
Powers, it is doubtful whether those intentions 
would have borne fruit had the language of the 
Imperial Cabinet been less firm, and had it not been 
backed by a knowledge of the vast progress made 
by Russia since 1856, and which would give her 
in the event of a struggle, far greater power than 
she possessed at the time of the Crimean War.” 


The Golos of the 17th of March was even 
more jubilant than The Jowrnal— 
“Russia has won a great victory, and her triumph 
is the close of the struggle of 15 years ago. Her 
enemies beat her in arms, but in agreeing to de- 
stroy to-day that which they built up then they 
themselves pronounce their condemnation. One 
cannot even conceive a more brilliant triumph 
than this victory of reason. Every stipulation 
that restricted our rights in the Black Sea is 
struck from the Treaty of Paris; Russia enters 
once more on her right of having in that seaa 
war fleet, unlimited in size and strength, and of 
erecting naval arsenals. This is the grand re- 
sult obtained by our diplomacy. If some cowards 
have feared that we should have bought it only 
by concessions on our part, the event shows that 
their fears were totally ungrounded. Russia could 
not have hoped for a more glorious solution of 
the question left unsettled by the Crimean War.” 


Well, in spite of all these repeated state- 
ments, I suppose that we are to be asked 
to believe that Russia has repented, hav- 
ing seen the error of her ways. For my 
part, I do not think so, and I repeat that 
the Russian declaration—never in any 
way withdrawn — was the basis of the 
Conference. I have now to show that 
we went into that Conference at a mo- 
ment when, of all others, our doing so 
was undesirable: I shall attempt to show 
that the invitation of Prussia was really 
that of Russia, and that there was also 
no previous concert with our allies. As 
for the Prussian origin of the Confer- 
ence, I do not know that any attempt 
will be made to-day to deny that. It 
has been denied, and I will consider the 
denial presently; but for the moment I 
wish to consider the action of Prussia in 
detail, and to try and see how far Russia 
was behind Count Bismarck. According 
to the latter—at No. 54—the Conference 
was to be one “to take into considera- 
tion the question raised by the overtures 
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made by the Cabinet of St. Petersburg 
in the Circular.” The word “overtures” 
is superhuman in its excellence. What 
we called a ‘ violation,” what the Turks 
called a ‘‘denunciation,’? what the Aus- 
trians called a ‘‘repudiation” and an 
‘‘abrogation,’”? Count Bismarck called 
‘‘ overtures’’—a far prettier word. Well, 
we jumped at this proposal, and in 
No. 184 we warmly thanked Prussia for 
baving ‘‘assisted to obtain some of the 
results which Her Majesty’s Government 
had desired,” though what those results 
were I cannot conceive. We had pre- 
viously thanked Prussia with effusion, 
as the French would say. The index 
précis of No. 37 says—‘‘ Her Majesty’s 
Government pleased with friendly con- 
duct of the Prussian Government.’’ Now, 
what had been Earl Granville’s view of 
the position of Prussia? What I have 
just quoted is the view of the Cabinet 
as a whole; but what was Earl Gran- 
ville’s first impression? We find it in 
No. 35, where he thrice expresses his 
disappointment. I do not wonder that 
he should have done so. Count Bern- 
storff had just informed him that Count 
Bismarck ‘‘ advised the avoidance of 
polemical despatches circulated in the 
Press ”’—referring, of course, to Earl 
Granville’s publication of the English 
answer. I do not know that a more in- 
sulting piece of advice was ever given 
to a great Power. Well, as I say, in 
No. 35, we have only Earl Granville’s 
opinion before he had consulted his Col- 
leagues. In No. 37 we have the opinion 
of the Cabinet. Earl Granville had ex- 
pressed ‘‘ disappointment” at the con- 
duct of Prussia. The Cabinet did not 
express disappointment. On the con- 
trary, they expressed ‘‘ pleasure””—that 
is to say, that on the very same day on 
which Earl Granville had expressed his 
‘‘disappointment”’ at the conductof Prus- 
sia in the afternoon, on the same day, in 
the evening, he had, in the name of the 
Cabinet, to express his ‘‘ pleasure,”’ and 
to agree to the idea of a Conference. It 
appears that Prussia took the Russian 
side in this matter from the first. She 
continued to take it to the last. Those 
Protocols show us the Prussian Ambas- 
sador declaring that his instructions 
were merely to support the Russian 
view. Perhaps there was no treaty; 
but there was at least an understanding. 
At all events, from the public news- 
papers themselves, we know that the 
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Emperor William is the Ozar’s “ de- 
voted friend,” and that the Czar stands 
towards the Emperor William in the 
relation of being ‘‘ yours till death.” 
Not only is there now proof of an under- 
standing, but the Papers show us that 
our Government knew it at the; time, 
No. 11 is a singular despatch. Earl 
Granville relates the first conversation 
between Count Bernstorff and himself, 
which took place after the receipt of 
the Russian Circular. He asked— 
‘‘Whether Count Bernstorff supposed 
the Czar of Russia had reason to hope 
for support from Prussia or any other 
Power?” That is a question as direct 
as any of those that are put here at 
torture time, and, like some of those, it 
remained without an answer. The de- 
spatch contains no answer. The index 
contains no answer. There was no an- 
swer. There was no answer—that is, 
at the time ; but on the 17th of January 
there was an answer. There was an 
answer in the Protocol of the first sitting 
of the Conference, and that answer is 
contained in the Prussian Plenipoten- 
tiary’s speech—for his first statement to 
assembled Europe was— 

“That his Court had instructed him to support 
and to recommend the desire of the Imperial Go- 
vernment of Russia to see the stipulations of 1856, 
relative to the navigation of the Black Sea, sub- 
mitted to a revision, which should eliminate cer- 
tain clauses.” 


That was the answer. I am no enemy 
to Prussia; but I maintain that on this 
particular occasion, thanks to the neces- 
sities of the war, the invitation of 
Prussia was that of Russia herself. Not 
only, Sir, did we go into the Conference 
upon an invitation such as I have de- 
scribed, but we went into it in so great 
a hurry that we forgot even to consult 
our allies. I am not speaking of our 
going into the Conference without the 
presence of a Plenipotentiary of France. 
That is, comparatively speaking, atrifling 
matter, and one on which I lay less 
stress. I am speaking of the absence of 
previous concert. Take, for instance, 
our preliminary dealings with our chief 
ally in the war terminated by the Treaty 
of 1856. France had, with singular dis- 
respect, been left by Prince Gortchakoff 
to hear of his Circular from the news- 
papers. It was held back, and only 
communicated to her—10 days later— 
on the 19th of November. No cause 18 
assigned for this insulting and extra- 
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ordinary delay. The first communica- 
tion that France received from us was, 
when she suddenly learnt by telegraph 
that we invited her to attend a Con- 
ference, proposed by Prussia and ac- 
cepted by us without inquiry. The facts 
are startling when stated in this naked 
way; still, I think that each clause of 
the proposition is capable of proof. 
No. 37 shows that we, in reality, agreed 
to the Conference on the 25th November. 
On the 27th we telegraphed to France 
for her ‘‘ concurrence.”’ On the very same 
day, however, on which this telegram 
reached Tours—that is, on the 28th, and 
long before we had heard the views of 
the French Government—we instructed 
our Ambassador at St. Petersburg, and 
Mr. Odo Russell, at Versailles, to state 
that we accepted the Prussian proposition. 
On the 30th November only was it that 
Earl Granville received a telegram from 
France, expressing her amazement at 
the Prussian origin of the Conference that 
we asked her to attend, and by No. 55 
we see that Earl Granville did not ven- 
ture to deny that Prussian origin. Lord 
Lyons was more bold. In No. 79 he 
wrote that he had said— 


“ What Prussia proposed was a Conference to 
be held at St. Petersburg, without any special 
conditions. This proposal Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment rejected, and made a proposal of their 
own, in which it was expressly stated that the 
Conference was not to be held at St. Petersburg, 
and in which certain preliminary conditions were 
laid down as indispensable. It is not to the 
Prussian proposal, but to this English proposal 
that the French Government is asked to con- 
sent.” 


These words were afterwards approved 
by Government in a despatch. We see, 
then, that having in writing to St. 
Petersburg, and in writing to Versailles 
(No. 85), distinctly admitted that the 
proposal we accepted was a Prussian 
proposal, in our communications at 
Tours we asserted the very contrary. 
What did the Cabinet mean when they 
approved of Lord Lyons’ saying that 
Count Bismarck having proposed a Con- 
ference at St. Petersburg, we had “re- 
jected”’ this proposition? I suppose it will 
be said that we rejected St. Petersburg, 
and proposed London. But rejecting St. 
Petersburg would not amount to rejecting 
the Prussian proposal, and St. Petersburg 
was not the Prussian proposal at all, nor 
London ours. At p. 24 we see that St. 
Petersburg was the suggestion of Russia, 
not of Prussia ; and by No. 58 we find 
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that London was the proposal of Turkey. 
I repeat that St. Petersburg was not the 
Prussian proposal, and I fear that Lord 
Lyons’ statement, that we ‘rejected ”’ 
the Prussian proposal, is one of those 
which the Prime Minister calls “un- 
authorized ;”” but in this case it was 
approved by Government. Well, there 
is another way in which to escape from 
the dilemma. Lord Lyons said that the 
Prussian proposal which we rejected 
was for a Conference ‘ without condi- 
tions,’ and he says that we, in what he 
is pleased to call ‘our proposition,” 
made certain ‘ special conditions.’’ Iam 
afraid that the plural here must be 
looked upon as another of these “ un- 
authorized statements.”” We never laid 
down but one condition, and that con- 
dition was a self-evident proposition, as 
far as words went, and a mockery as far 
as facts. It is our old friend ‘“ no fore- 
gone conclusion.” Still, we can hardly 
have ‘‘ rejected’ the Prussian proposal 
on this ground, inasmuch as Count 
Bismarck very gravely said to Mr. Odo 
Russell— ; 

“ That, in his opinion, a Conference with a 
foregone conclusion would defeat its object, and 
be useless ;” 
so that this can scarcely have been his 
proposition. If we were right when we 
told M. de Chaudordy that we “ re- 
jected ” the Prussian proposition, Prussia 
certainly did not know of the rejection, 
for long afterwards, in No. 82, we find 
Count Bismarck saying that— 

“ As the Powers have accepted his proposition, 
he leaves the day for the meeting of the Con- 
ference to us.” 


Russia, too, thought it then, and thinks 
it still, a Prussian proposition, for as late 
as the 16th of March—last week—the 
official journal said—‘‘In spite of the 
English Press, a Conference proposed by 
North Germany was accepted.” I think 
that nothing more discreditable was 
ever revealed in a diplomatic corre- 
spondence; and, for my part, I consider 
that we were guilty of the meanest 
equivocation. On discovering the Prus- 
sian origin of the Conference, France 
began to hesitate, and finding cajolery 
in vain, we in turn commenced to bully 
her. On the 15th of December we 
entered upon a course of telegrams, and 
on the 19th Earl Granville sent Lord 
Lyons that mysterious despatch, of which 
an extract is given in No. 119. I donot 
know whether the index to Parliamentary 
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Papers is intended to contain a précis 
even of passages which have not been 
printed ; but, at all events, it is so here. 
I do not know, I repeat, whether this is 
the customary course ; but it is certainly 
a convenient course for those who are 
not in the secrets of the Administration. 
Possibly in this case, and in the others to 
which I have already made allusion, some 
portions of the despatches which seemed 
dangerous were struck out only at the 
last moment, and the index was for- 
gotten. The gentleman at the Foreign 
Office who corrects the proofs must take 
warning for another time. No. 119 is 
an extract which has no guile in it at 
all. Nothing can be more moderate 
than its tone. It expresses Earl Gran- 
ville’s wish that the Conference should 
no longer be postponed, and that is all. 
But when we turn to the index we find— 
“ Russia and Prussia urge the early meeting of 
the Conference, which must take place even with- 
out a French Representative.” 
In the extract there is not one word 
about Russia; not one word about 
Prussia ; not.one word that is imperative ; 
but from the index it seems that France 
was right, and that the co-operation of 
the confederates was carried even to the 


Conference 


point of insisting that the Conference 
must take place with or without France. 
Why were these parts of the despatch 


struck out at the last moment? Be- 
cause we let them pass without remon- 
strance—that is the reason, without 
doubt. Probably this imperious missive 
was hid from France. At all events, 
such was our pressure and such her 
misery that she consented to send a 
Plenipotentiary, provided we asked for a 
safe-conduct. I will not go into the 
history of this negotiation. The whole 
narrative is a commentary on the policy 
of going into a Conference of this cha- 
racter in the middle of the most horrid 
of modern wars. It was on the 17th 
December that France consented to be 
represented at the Conference. It was 
not till the 10th January, at night, that 
M. Favre was permitted to receive Earl 
Granville’s letter. On the 14th he sent 
to Count Bismarck a request for a safe- 
conduct. No answer was returned, al- 
though the safe-conduct had been pro- 
mised us. On the 18th we wrote a 
begging-letter, No. 178, repeating our 
request to the Prussians to let out M. 
Favre. On the 21st we wrote again, 
No. 186; but our only answer was that 
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to all the German papers one of those 
wondrously vexatious paragraphs which 
he knows so well how to compose— 
“Count Bismarck has now declined to furnish 
M. Jules Favre with a safe-conduct.”’ 
I need hardly add that we did not re. 
monstrate. But we had not waited for 
M. Favre. Five days before he got our 
letter we pressed the Government at 
Tours to name another Plenipotentiary. 
We did not think the Government of 
Defence sufficiently solid to be recognized 
as the Government of France; but we 
did think it solid enough to compromise, 
if need were, French interests, or to help 
us barter away our honour. When asked 
to recognize the Government of Defence, 
we often answered that when France 
should recognize that Government, then 
would we. We were not sure, we said, 
that these men could speak in the name 
of France. Yet all the time we pressed 
with humiliating persistency for the 
attendance of their Representative at a 
Conference at which the highest inte- 
rests of Europe were at stake. Anybody 
would do. Anybody might come. If 
not M. Favre, then M. Tissot. If not the 
head of the Government, then the Secre- 
tary of an unrecognized Legation. Any- 
body—provided that the Prime Minister 
would be enabled to walk down to the 
House of Commons and to say—‘‘ France 
was invited, and France came.” There 
is only one more point in the Papers to 
which I will allude. The last of all the 
Papers, and the last words of that! This 
is not a case of “‘all’s well that ends 
well.” I must say that, looking to the 
fact that this Paper is far later in date 
than any of the others in the series, it 
certainly was tempting fate to keep back 
the Papers in order that this one might 
be printed. I have shown already how 
we tried to cajole France into coming to 
the Conference. I have shown how we 
tried to bully her. By this Paper I am 
enabled to show that not only cajolery 
and bullying, but even bribery was 
tried. This was a Conference either 
upon the Eastern Question or upon the 
validity of treaties; it was not a Con- 
ference about the war. Prussia would 
have refused to go into a Conference 
about the war. Why was France in- 
vited to attend? Because she is, as the 
Queen’s Speech at the beginning of this 
Session told us, an ‘indispensable mem- 
ber of the European family ’—though 
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in this case she came near being dis- 

msed with altogether. She was asked 
Cruse, without her consent, the acts of 
the Conference would have had no value. 
This is why France was asked. She was 
not asked because of any private advan- 
tage to be gained by her in coming, but 
for European objects. Yet we see by this 
Paper that our Government told France, 
and wishes it to be known that it told 
France, that any day after the meeting 
of the Conference was formally over, 
but before the members had left the 
table—at which, I believe, by the way, 
they always lunch—the French Plenipo- 
tentiary might raise a discussion on the 
terms of peace. Can anything be more 
discreditable than such a bribe? I have 
now, Sir, attempted to show total want 
of concert with one of our allies. With 
the others, the concert was only partial. 
As to the absence of France, I do not 
lay stress on it—still, it was our fault for 
going into such a Conference at such a 
time. Earl Granville himself said ‘‘ that 
he would not have consented to enter the 
Conference unless France had been in- 
vited”’ to attend. But there are invita- 
tions and invitations, and if you invite a 
man to dinner on the day on which he 
is to be hanged, that can hardly be con- 
sidered a very serious invitation. You 
will tell me, no doubt, that France has 
comeinnow. Yes. Fourmonths later, 
under peace; under a different Govern- 
ment; under a set of circeumstances—that 
is, which you cannot have foreseen. Yes; 
France has come in and has given an 
unwilling assent to your proceedings. 
Yes; unwilling—as you may see by 
page 38 of the new Papers or Protocols 
—that is, by the Duc de Broglie’s speech 
at the only meeting of the Conference 
which he attended. 

I believe that I have now shown that 
which I set out to prove—namely, that 
we went into the Conference on the 
Russian declaration, without that decla- 
ration having been in any way with- 
drawn, and that we did so in an extra- 
ordinary hurry and at the worst of 
moments. Why? Why did we go into 
the Conference? Did our allies ask us 
to do so? Not one of them—not one. 
Was there any need? Did we go into 
the Conference to avoid an otherwise 
immediate war? Not a bit of it. Russia 
was not less desirous of peace than we 
ourselves, although glad, of course, to 
get without fighting all that she would 
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have gained by a successful war. Why, 
I repeat, did we go into the Conference? 
The Prime Minister has lately made 
some statements on this subject, to which, 
with the permission of the House, I will 
allude. He said that— 

“To have declined a Conference would have 

been to have kept open a European quarrel with 
one ally prostrate—namely, France, and with 
Austria, our next best ally, in the position of 
actually having taken the initiative some years 
ago, in proposing the abrogation of the condition 
now in question.” 
That was one of the Prime Minister’s 
two defences, and one which I will ask 
the House to consider. This statement, 
in plain words, can only mean that in 
refusing a Conference we should have 
stood alone. Is that so? I do not 
dwell upon the fact that, at the moment 
of the issue of the Circular, France was 
far from prostrate, but was coping upon 
almost equal terms with Prussia. I do 
not dwell on this; but I come at once to 
our other allies. Now, as for Austria, 
she answered this attack for herself— 
Count Beust answered by anticipation 
our Prime Minister when he answered 
Prince Gortchakoff. Look at No. 28. 
This was a reply to a confidential de- 
spatch from Prince Gortchakoff, in which 
he reproached Austria with now leading 
the anti-Russian party among the na- 
tions, although in 1867 she had taken 
the initiative in the opposite direction. 
Count Beust, No. 28, answered this 
statement at great length, and he after- 
wards said to Lord Bloomfield— 

“ That he was glad to have been able to answer 
Prince Gortchakoff’s observations regarding his 
despatch to Russia, now three years old, on the 
subject of a revision of the Treaty of 1856.” 
This was made as an official communi- 
cation to Lord Bloomfield, and is con- 
tained in No. 48. Austria herself, we 
see, was indignant at the allegation 
with regard to her views, which was 
made confidentially by Prince Gortcha- 
koff, and repeated here publicly long 
after it had been contradicted — re- 
peated by the Premier. I must go fur- 
ther. This argument about Austria 
was worth nothing if it did not mean 
that we should have stood alone. Now, 
not only was Austria with us, but so 
were Italy and Turkey too. If those 
who are going to speak on the other side 
of this question are willing to confine 
themselves to what appears in these 
Papers, I am willing. The Papers show 
that Austria was more firm than we 
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were, and that Italy and Turkey fol- 
lowed steadily in our steps. If, how- 
ever, you are going beyond the Papers 
—if we are to be told that other Powers 
advised us to accept the Conference— 
then I must ask leave to go outside the 
Papers too, and to show how firm was 
the language of the King of Italy; and 
language, too, which must have been 
brought to the knowledge of the Go- 
vernment. At the same time, the Pa- 
pers are strong enough—I want nothing 
more. All of them tell one way. No- 
thing can be stronger than the language 
of Count Beust to M. de Nowikoff. 
Turkey, as we see at pp. 14 and 18, was 
as firm. At p. 29, Italy formally con- 
tradicts a rumour that her policy differs 
in any way from that of Austria and 
England, and by No. 50 we, in the most 
formal way, thanked both Austria and 
Italy for their “‘ prompt and cordial” 
co-operation. At No. 41 Austria, and 
at No. 44 Italy, and in numerous places 
Turkey, told us that ‘‘the views of the 
Governments were identical ; ’’? but none 
of these said so after we had agreed to 
the Conference. Indeed, so emphatic is 
the line taken by all our allies in sup- 
port of our original position—and, con- 
sequently, rather against than for our 
subsequent action — that Government 
have strained every nerve to try and 
find something that makes the other 
way. At p. 56, under the No. 101, 
we have their only success ; and it is 
certainly a ridiculous abortion—an ex- 
tract three and a half lines long evi- 
dently picked out of a parenthesis in 
the middle of a despatch— 

“ Austria,” Count Beust said, “is far from de- 
siring to prevent a peaceful settlement of the 
question in dispute, and has not the slightest 


wish to encourage the Porte to take an energetic 
line.” 


That is all! Not another word! One 
of those gentlemen of the road, known 
as Queen’s messengers, and who live in 
fear of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Warrington, was hardly sent all the way 
from Vienna to Whitehall with those 
three lines and a half in a large bag. 
If I thought so, I would gladly vote with 
my hon. Friend for their total and im- 
mediate suppression. Certainly that in- 
nocent document might have gone by 
post, and even on the smallest and most 
public of postal cards. No, Sir, that is 
a short bit from a long despatch—a de- 
spatch relating a conversation between 
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Lord Bloomfield and Count Beust. What 
can have been the character of this con- 
versation, of which it was detrimental 
to the public service —that is, to the 
right hon. Gentlemen on that Bench— 
that a word should be revealed to an ex- 
pectant Parliament beyond these three 
lines and a half? Now, in this case, it 
is not necessary to call rumour to one’s 
aid. Itis plain, from the tone of even 
these three lines, that we urged Count 
Beust to lower his tone, and con- 
sent to condone the offence of Russia; 
and he replied, in terms of common- 
place conventionality, that his tone was 
not immoderate, and ‘‘ that he was far 
from desiring to prevent a peaceful set- 
tlement of the question in dispute.” Of 
course, he was ‘‘ far from desiring ” that 
which no one desires—war; but he 
believed — and, as I think, justly— 
that the course taken by our Govern- 
ment was of all courses the most likely 
to lead to war, if not immediately, at 
any rate inthe future. So much for the 
Prime Minister’s statement as to our 
allies. Now, to turn to his other sin- 
gular defence for his policy in going 
into the Conference upon the Russian 
Note. These were, I think, his words— 

“ If we had said to Russia that she must take 
the consequence of her act, we should have 
placed ourselves in a position of estrangement 
from that Power at a time when we had a most 
sacred duty to discharge—namely, to keep to- 
gether in co-operation the neutral influences of 
Europe, in the hope that at some happy moment 
we might be able to contract that range of de- 
structiveness which we had long seen extending.” 
Well, I think, Sir, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had best not have made that 
statement. It is strange that, with the 
knowledge he must necessarily possess 
of both the sets of Papers, which he has 
advised the Crown to lay before Parlia- 
ment, he should have used such an ar- 
gument as that which I have quoted: 
that he should have argued that we 
were bound to co-operate with Russia in 
respect to the war at that moment of 
time, when only a few weeks earlier she 
had, in the most insulting manner, de- 
clined co-operation. I must say, Sir, that 
I think that the right hon. Gentleman 
forgot the date—I do not know whether 
he ever forgets dates—I hope he forgot 
the date. Why, the Russian Circular 
was issued on the last day of October; 
but on the 16th of October—that is, 
fortnight earlier —we had addressed 
to Russia that extraordinary despatch 
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which is numbered 202 in the Papers 
relating to the war. That was the de- 
spatch of which my hon. Friend who 
sits near me, the hon. Member for Not- 
tingham (Mr. Auberon Herbert), once 
said, that it was—‘‘ like a toad in a rock 
—the wonder was how it came there at 
all.” That despatch was one in which 
we invited Russia to come to an under- 
standing with us, as to the terms on 
which peace between France and Ger- 
many might be made, and to co-operate 
with a view to joint action. This de- 
spatch was telegraphed, and was com- 
municated to Prince Gortchakoff on the 
17th of October. What was the result ? 
Our Ambassador was ‘‘ snubbed.” The 
Russian Chancellor said— 

“That he could not see that any advantage 

could be hoped for from England and Russia 
agreeing as to what might be reasonable terms of 
peace.” 
Our Ambassador insisted, and the Prince 
finally agreed to submit our telegram to 
the Czar. What did the Czar say? The 
Czar said that he thought ‘that any 
agreement between the neutral Powers 
would prove a barren and impracticable 
measure.” So much for the chance of 
co-operation with Russia. Ifthe Prime 
Minister had borne the dates in mind 
when he was speaking, he would have 
found that two days after our attempt 
at ‘co-operation with Russia,” the Czar 
called his Ministers together at Tsarskoe- 
Seloe, and declared his intention of de- 
nouncing his treaty obligations. Really, 
Sir, I am at a loss to conceive how a 
Minister can assert that the chief reason 
why we ought to have forgotten our 
dignity and closed our eyes to future 
danger to European peace, was that a 
fortnight after this we were bound to 
use all efforts to try and secure the co- 
operation of Russia in respect to the 
war. Why, then, I ask again—why did 
we go into the Conference? I cannot, 
for the life of me, imagine why. The 
pretexts of the Premier are not worth 
much, as I have shown. Why, then, 
were we in so terrible a hurry? Russia 
hesitated. She promised not to act. At 
page 26, she called her own Circular— 
“the abrogation of a theoretical prin- 
ciple, without immediate application ;” 
and, in No. 63, we find General Ignatieff 
—usually bold enough — telling the 
Grand Vizier that— 


“The Czar’s honour being satisfied by the step 
that he had taken, he had no intention at present 
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of proceeding further by the creation of a fleet in 
the Black Sea.” 


No wonder that Russia hesitated and took 
this humble line. She was without allies. 
Our allies were all Europe except Prus- 
sia, and the Prussian arms at that mo- 
ment were taxed almost beyond their 
powers. The odds were so overwhelm- 
ing that Russia could not, for a moment, 
have ventured to brave a struggle. The 
country was not aroused. Addresses, it 
is true, were voted by many of the 
towns ; but I have it on the authority of 
distinguished Russians of all parties, 
that enormous pressure was put on to 
secure congratulations that should have 
been spontaneous. In Moscow, where 
alone in Russia a true public opinion 
exists, there was no enthusiasm. The 
subscription which was started to pay 
for the Black Sea fleet collapsed. The 
Golos—one of the most popular papers 
in St. Petersburg—opened a list, and at 
the end of two days had collected 38 
roubles—that is, not £5. So dead did 
the whole thing fall, that the Imperial 
Cabinet had to trump up a ridiculous 
story of an American alliance, and to 
exile to Olonetz, on Lake Ladoga, the St. 
Petersburg correspondent of the Jnde- 
pendence Belge, for revealing this ‘‘ State 
secret,’ which never, in fact, existed. 
Men talk of Russia’s colossal power. 
Colossal size ; but not colossal power! It 
is as easy to exaggerate the strength of 
Russia at the moment as it is difficult 
to over-estimate her future might. Rus- 
sian statesmen know their weakness. 
They know that they are far more vul- 
nerable in Central Asia than we in India. 
They know that in Poland, which as late 
as 1863 required 200,000 men, and a 
long struggle, Austria has a weapon 
against them, which, if pressed, she 
knows how to wield. The truth is, that 
Russia was frightened, and that we were 
frightened too, and that we stepped out 
of her way and gave her a success 
which was not merely a diplomatic vic- 
tory over us, but a conquest of the inter- 
national principle, and a triumph over 
public law. How sad must be the 
consequence of our step. There was an 
opinion growing fast before the war, 
and which would have grown again 
after its cessation, which had for direc- 
tion to extend the sphere of treaties. 
What becomes of that opinion after the 
startling success of the Russian Chan- 
cellor? This declaration was an attempt 
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to carry into public matters that kind of 
open cynicism which shocks in private 
life. What becomes of all our treaties 
—not political only, but commercial too 
—if such a doctrine is to prevail? I do 
not suggest that we should have in- 
sisted that the Russian Note should be 
withdrawn. It would not have been 
necessary that it should have been with- 
drawn. It would have been enough for 
us to have shown that we looked upon 
it as an empty threat. It would have 
been enough for us to have rested our 
case upon Earl Granville’s Note until the 
times had changed. What do you think 
that Russia would have done? Would 
she have invaded Austria in the depths 
of winter? Ifso, Austria was prepared 
to take the consequences. Would she 
have invaded Turkey? If so, Austria 
and Turkey, supported by our fleet, were 
there. She would not have invaded 
either. I have no wish to fight for 
the neutralization of the Black Sea. I 
am not, indeed, myself a partizan of 
neutralization, which has, however, in 
my opinion, no bearing on the question. 
It would not have been necessary to 
fight. I do not wish to fight for Turkey. 
We should not have had to fight for 
Turkey. These are not the points. The 
point is, that the Executive Government 
has, through an exaggerated timidity, 
permitted the obligations of treaties to 
be publicly released. I know that in 
these times it has become the fashion to 
mock at treaties, and that a cynical view 
is taken of their obligations. It would 
be a sad day, however, and one to be 
deplored, whenever our Government 
should back that view with the weight 
of its approval. How are you ever to 
have peace—except the peace of exhaus- 
tion—unless you have an adequate sanc- 
tion to enforce international agreement, 
and where are you to find that sanction 
except in treaties? Yet treaties will 
habitually be broken by certain Powers, 
unless the breaking of them is habitu- 
ally discountenanced by the moral and 
— Powers. A great deal has 

een said of late of the decline of Eng- 


Conference 


land. For my part, I believe that this 
country was never more rich in all the 


elements of power. If, owing to our 
action in the present case, some discredit 
may have attached to our name, it is no 
fault of ours. It is none of the fault of 
England ; but comes of the timidity of 
her statesmen, and the weakness of her 
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rulers. It is said that the policy of the 
Government has been a peace policy. I 
do not think that it has been either a 
peace policy or a safe policy. It may be 
a policy for a time cheap—although your 
Estimates do not show it; but it is not 
a truly pacific policy, if it is neither cal- 
culated to maintain the present dignity 
of this country, nor the security of any 
in the future. 

Mr. SOMERSET BEAUMONT said, 
he was glad the hon. Baronet had called the 
attention of the House to a matter of such 
great interest. The results of the Con- 
ference were two,—first, the abrogation 
of the clause which ensured the neutra- 
lity of the Black Sea; and, secondly, the 
Protocol which affirmed that no Power 
could liberate itself from the obligations 
of a treaty. As to the first point, he 
did not think that the principle of neu- 
tralization had been treated with due 
respect. It should not be forgotten 
that it was that principle which kept 
inviolate the frontiers of Belgium and 
secured the safety of Switzerland. He 
was not going to express an opinion 
whether we were right or wrong in as- 
senting to the abrogation of the neutrality 
of the Black Sea. That neutrality stood 
condemned since, in 1867, Count Beust 
gave his consent to its abrogation ina 
confidential manner, first to France, and 
afterwards to the other Powers. But 
that was a very different thing from 
assenting to such a proposition at the 
very time when Prince Gortchakoff al- 
lowed himself to say that the Emperor’s 
decision on the subject was irrevocable. 
It was a great misfortune that our Go- 
vernment, before going into the Con- 
ference, had not come to a prelimi- 
nary understanding with Austria and 
Italy, as to what equivalent should be 
given in return for such important con- 
cessions. There was an equivalent of 
great importance which had not been 
referred to, and which we might have 
asked for. Besides the Treaty of 1856 
there was another of the 16th of April 
of the same year, by which England, 
with Austria and France, were jointly 
and severally bound to support the in- 
tegrity and independence of the Otto- 
man Empire. There was a good op- 
portunity for asking Prussia to join im 
that joint and separate guarantee, and 
if she refused we might infer that she 
had an understanding with Russia con- 
trary to the general freedom of Europe. 
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On the other hand, if she consented, we 
should have divided the responsibility 
with a Power to which the independence 
of Turkey was even of greater import- 
ance than it was to ourselves. Asto the 
second point of the Protocol, which re- 
eognized that it was an essential prin- 
ciple of the Law of Nations that no 
Power could liberate itself from the 
engagements of a treaty unless with 
consent of the contracting Powers, that 
seemed to him to be a pompous piece of 
unmeaning solemnity. We had lately 
had some experience of the manner in 
which Protocols of an abstract nature 
were treated. In July last the right 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli) appealed to the Prime Minister, 
to know whether he had reminded the 
belligerents of the engagements of the 
Treaty of 1856, and the Prime Minister’s 
reply was to the effect that, though he 
had reminded Prussia and France of 
“that great European Act,” they told 
him pretty nearly to mind his own busi- 
ness. Very much importance, therefore, 
could not be attached to a Protocol for 
which we had sacrificed so much. In- 
deed, no Protocol of such a general cha- 
racter could have any great value, unless 
there was some tribunal prepared to en- 
force it, or some spirited Government 
ready to resist its abrogation. His belief, 
drawn from a perusal of the Papers, 
was that Government had gone into this 
Conference with the intention of taking 
the advice of Austria, and of asking for 
some equivalent ; but for some reason, 
which could not be ascertained from 
these Papers, they had not insisted upon 
the equivalent which they intended to ask 
for, and they had adopted this Protocol 
as a makeshift, so as to conceal an igno- 
minious failure. He appealed to the Go- 
vernment to state what their policy was 
with respect to these Treaties of 1856. 
His impression was that this was the 
first nail in the coffin of these Treaties. 
He had never been any very great ad- 
nirer of them, because their object was 
to guarantee the independence of the 
Ottoman Empire, which was not a very 
wise object. At a moment when we 
were discussing Army Re-organization 
Bills and increased Estimates, the House 
had a right to ask the Government to 
state what they considered their obliga- 
tions to be under the Treaty of 1856, 
which had now been so much altered by 
the concession made. He should like to 
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know also whether Government, which 
now sought protection under the egis of 
the hon. Member for Warrington (Mr. 
Rylands), intended to maintain its treaty 
obligations with respect to Belgium, 
against which the hon. Member voted in 
August last ? If that was to be the policy 
of Government, he thought it would be 
much better, and much more conducive 
to the honour of this country, if the Prime 
Minister were to state it at once, and not 
leave our allies to be betrayed in the 
moment of danger. He had great 
pleasure in seconding the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That this House regrets that Her Majesty’s 
Government accepted a proposition for the as- 
sembling of a Conference under the circumstances 
disclosed in the Papers relating to Prince Gort- 
chakof’s Circular Note, which have been laid be- 
fore Parliament.” —(Sir Charles Dilke.) 


Mr. RYLANDS,* in rising to move 
as an Amendment— 

‘* That, in the opinion of this House, the course 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government in accepting 
a proposal for the assembling of a Conference 
upon the Treaty of Paris of 1856 was con- 
sistent with the honour and interest of this 
Country, and calculated to promote the main- 
tenance of the peace of Europe.” 


said, that the Government had not in any 
way accepted his Amendment ; he moved 
it entirely as an independent Member of 
the House, and he was the more en- 
couraged in the course he had marked out 
for adoption, because he, unfortunately, 
felt compelled to vote against the Go- 
vernment in certain matters of policy 
which they initiated. He felt still more 
freedom of action because the hon. Ba- 
ronet, who had moved the Resolution, 
agreed with himself on many of the great 
political questions of the day, and be- 
cause even now he did not despair of 
finding the hon. Baronet in the same 
Lobby as himself on many future occa- 
sions. If it was thought that the Motion 
would be better met by a direct negative, 
he did not wish to stand in the way of 
the disposition of the House ; but, so far 
as he was concerned, he was so satisfied 
with the course the Government had 
taken, believing, as he did, that it was 
not only consistent with the honour and 
interest of England, but calculated to 
make for Europe a peaceful future, that 
he could not hesitate to put before the 
House an Amendment, which he sin- 
cerely hoped would be accepted. He 
did not wish to go into the old question, 
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which had been debated very much in 
this House a few years ago, and which 
had some bearing on the present Motion 
—he meant the policy of the Crimean 
War. He thought that there had been 
a great change of opinion since the 
Crimean War, and that many persons 
were now inclined to think that it was a 
great mistake, and that the Treaty did 
not compensate for the sacrifices of the 
war in which we were involved. A ve 

strong opinion had been held that the 
Crimean War might have been entirely 
prevented if the proper steps had been 
taken. But the nation drifted into war 
because public opinion was excited by 
the Press, by which the most inflamma- 
tory statements were issued; and the 
Leaders of the Government—Lord Pal- 
merston and Lord Russell—made the 
gravest charges against Russia and her 
Emperor, amounting even to fraud and 
falsehood. In addition to this, his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Horsman) made one of the most 
eloquent speeches ever delivered in that 
House, but that speech was calculated to 
rouse the unreasoning passions of the 
people of this country, and almost to 
madden them. The war was commenced 
and carried on, and it had to be fought 
to the bitter end. He did not wish to 
raise the whole question of that war., 
He was willing to take this Motion 
upon the assumption that the policy of 
bolstering up Turkey and curbing the 
power of Russia was the right one in the 
interests of this country ; but even then 
it became a question how far the neutra- 
lization of the Black Sea was an essential 
part of the policy recommended by Lord 
Palmerston’s Government, and carried 
out by the Crimean War. There had 
been an attempt made to show that the 
policy of the neutralization of the Black 
Sea was the turning-point of the whole 
affair, and that, when the negotiations 
proceeded at Vienna in 1855, though 
three Points in dispute were agreed to, 
the war was continued for 12 months on 
the question of the Black Sea. He 
thought it was most unfortunate that 
the war was then continued. If any 
reasonable arrangement had then been 
made, the continuance of the war would 
not have been necessary. But it did not 
appear that the question of the continu- 
ance of the war was, as the right hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire had said, 
the gist of the whole affair. The Four 
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Points discussed at Vienna were very im- 
portant points, and included the question 
of the Danubian Principalities, the ques- 
tion relating to the Greek Christians, 
and the opening of the Danube under the 
regulation of the Treaty Powers—all 
points of material importance to the in- 
tegrity of Turkey. When the nego- 
tiations were pending the present Bishop 
of Winchester, then Bishop of Oxford, 
said in the House of Lords that all the 
main objects for which this country had 
engaged in war had already been gained; 
that the question upon which the nego- 
tiations had failed was that of limitation, 
and he thought that to require any 
sovereign State to limit the number of 
its ships of war was an indignity to 
which it could not be expected to submit. 
And then the right rev. Prelate said no 
peace could be lasting or secure with a 
great nation which had inflicted upon it 
—even though its humiliation for a time 
should be ever so complete—terms which 
it felt to be unworthy of its inherent 
greatness. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli), when the negotiations were 
being carried on at Vienna, did not tell 
the House that the Point as to the limi- 
tation of Russian war vessels in the 
Black Sea was the gist of the whole 
affair. On the contrary, the right hon. 
Gentleman, speaking of the proposal of 
that limitation, said Lord John Russell, 
who had been Plenipotentiary at Vienna, 
proposed the most humiliating conditions 
that could be made to any Government, 
and that it was a humiliation which a 
great nation must necessarily struggle 
against till the last. Let us place our- 
selves in the position of Russia. Let us 
suppose that after a great war we were 
put, by a combination of other Powers, in 
the humilating position of having to sign 
a peace limiting the powers of our fleet 
in our own Channel. If such an indignity 
were put onthiscountry, he, forone, would 
join with his patriotic fellow-countrymen 
at any time, and on the first opportunity, 
to strike off that humilating badge. 
How was it that the Plenipotentiary of 
England held such a tone at Vienna in 
1855? He could not help calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the course which 
Lord Russell took at Vienna was not 
calculated to promote peace. The speech 
which Lord Russell made in the House 
of Commons on his return from the 
Vienna Conference showed that it was 
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not probable he would come to terms of 
a moderate character. The noble Lord 
‘d— 

“7 What is the position of Russia? It may not 
be such as would have justified us in making war ; 
but, being at war, it behoves us seriously to con- 
sider. Russia has increased her power more than 
any other Power in Europe. She has 60,000,000 
inhabitants, an army of 800,000 soldiers, six or 
seven fortresses in Poland, and a great plan of 
fortifications in the Baltic, which, if undertaken, 
would have given her a complete predominance, 
so much so that neither Denmark nor Sweden, 
nor any other Power, could have held up a finger 
against Russia in the Baltic.”—[See 3 Hansard, 
exxxviii. 1082-3.] 

Lord John Russell went on to give other 
reasons why we should fight the battle 
out. Russia, he said, by distributing 
distinctions among German Princes, and 
by contributing money to pay their 
debts, had undermined the vital strength 
of Germany, which ought to be the seat 
of independence, and which should stand 
forward for the protection of Europe 
against Russia. The fact of Russian 
progress and power was a sufficient jus- 
tification in the eyes of many for this 
country entering into and carrying on 
the Crimean War; but there was a small 
party in that House, at that time in a 
hopeless minority, headed by the pre- 
sent Prime Minister and by the right 
hon. Member for Birmingham—whose 
absence from that House he deeply re- 
gretted—who were of a contrary opinion. 
Was it because that party had not been 
listened to in a time of excitement, oc- 
casioned by falsehoods which had been 
circulated with reference to the supposed 
designs of Russia, that the House was 
to be told that, now that our state of 
mind had become calmer, the policy of 
Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell was 
to govern the country for ever, and that, 
even in view of eventualities arising out 
of the great changes that had occurred 
in Continental politics, that policy was 
not to be altered? Since that time there 
had been a great alteration in the opi- 
nions entertained with respect to the 
position of Russian power in the Black 
Sea; and the change had taken place 
not only in this country, but also in 
France and Austria. His hon. Friend 


the Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles 
Dilke) referred to Austria, and gave the 
impression that Austria was not pre- 
pared to maintain an attitude similar to 
ourown. But he (Mr. Rylands) thought 
that Austria by no means acted in that 
Count Beust, the Austrian Mi- 
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nister, had admitted that Russia was 
— in a humiliating position with re- 
erence to the Black Sea. The com- 
plaint of Austria was, that when she 
proposed a modification in 1867 her pro- 
posal had not been received with grati- 
tude by Russia, but rather the contrary. 
Austria went to Russia then for a pur- 
pose, and with a design to enlist the 
sympathy of Russia. So long as this 
humiliation existed, it offered to other 
Powers an opportunity of intrigue. He 
thought there was no doubt that there 
had been an understanding between 
Prussia and Russia, before the outbreak 
of the war, that in consideration of 
Prussia helping Russia to get rid of this 
humiliating condition, Russia should not 
interfere in preventing Prussia from 
carrying out her policy. France, some 
time since, sought to bribe Russia by con- 
senting to her being rid of such a humi- 
liating condition. We had no special 
interest, nationally, in preserving this 
condition. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Chelsea said that a great 
blow had been aimed at the Treaty. 
That he (Mr. Rylands) admitted. He 
was not prepared to dispute that the 
course taken by Prince Gortchakoff in this 
matter was a great blow to treaty obli- 
gations, which had not been cured by the 
Protocol, and could not be cured by any 
subsequent events; but it was not the 
first, nor the greatest. We had had no- 
thing but blows at treaty obligations for 
the last half-century. It was little more 
than half a century ago when the Pleni- 
potentiaries of the Great Powers signed a 
treaty which was to settle the condition of 
Europe in such a way as to be everlast- 
ing. Yet that treaty, which cost this coun- 
try a hundred millions of money and 
hundreds of thousands of lives, had been 
torn to shreds, and in many cases we had 
been consenting parties to its infraction. 
He agreed with Mr. Mill that treaties 
were not made to be eternal, but were 
often transient in their character. George 
Washington, who was one of the great- 
est statesmen and wisest men that the 
world ever saw, remarked that, whatever 
might be the nature of the convention 
entered into, his experience taught him 
that nations and Governments rarely 
abided by such agreements longer than 
it was their true interest to do so. 
Almost all experience showed this. When 
we were in strict alliance with Prussia 
and with France, and thought we could 
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place reliance upon them, those countries 
were secretly plotting. He was not con- 
cerned with the question whether Bene- 
detti or Bismarck was the worse; but 
neither of them considered himself to 
to be bound by treaty obligations. The 
lesson which these blows at treaties 
should teach this country, was to have as 
little as possible to do in the future with 
treaties and guarantees. When we 
joined in treaty engagements with other 
Powers, it was like a partnership in 
which we incurred unlimited liability, 
while the other partners came in upon 
the limited liability principle. The 
Money Article in Zhe Times was not a 
bad exponent of the effect that this blow 
to treaty obligations had had upon the 
commercial circles in this country. One 
of those articles contained the following 
statement :— 


Conference 


“The Russian Note has caused a hope to be 
entertained in the City that the warning thus given 
will cause England for the future to have as little 
as possible to do with treaties or guarantees. Her 
position in such affairs is compared to that of an 
established merchant, who might in good faith 
enter into a transaction in joint account with a 
number of partners, every one of whom would 
simply intend to take any benefit that might 
accrue, and, in the event of loss, to break off from 
their liability, and throw upon his shoulders the 
whole reponsibility.” 


The hon. Member for Chelsea argued that 
we ought to have taken our stand upon 
Lord Granville’s Note, and have declared 
war, if the Russian Government went 
from a technical to a practical violation 
of the Treaty. His hon. Friend thought 
she would not proceed to that extremity; 
but then they were bound to look to the 
possibility the other way. His hon. 
Friend said that if war had ensued a few 
months back Russia would have had no 
ally; but he (Mr. Rylands) thought that 
if Russia had commenced building ships 
in the Black Sea, and we had declared 
war, we should have been puzzled to 
know where our allies would come from. 
He need not point out to the hon. Member 
for Chelsea the numerous cases in which 
treaties had been broken, and in which 
England had been left without allies, and 
had not felt herself bound to go to war. 
He regretted that Mr. Odo Russell should 
have been led to make the unauthorized 
statement, that if Russia persisted in her 
designs we should be bound, either with 
or without allies, to go to war to support 
the Treaty of 1856. When Cracow was 
occupied by Austria in 1846, in violation 
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of the Treaty of Vienna, Lord Palmerston 
refused to go to war to protect its inde. 
pendence because, as he declared, Eng. 
land, being deserted by her co-signa- 
taries of the Treaty, was not obliged to 
fight single-handed in its support. Lord 
Russell being then Prime Minister, had 
the responsibility of governing the coun- 
try; and under those circumstances there 
was a difference between the tone of the 
speeches he then made and that of his 
recent letters to The Times. Lord Russell 
then said, that— 

“England ought to have been invited toa 

Conference, and that the violent seizure and oc- 
cupation of Cracow was a violation of the Treaty 
of Vienna, and Her Majesty’s Government had 
directed Lord Palmerston (then Foreign Secre- 
tary) to protest against it individually and collec. 
tively.” 
But at that time we did not go to war, 
because we stood alone, and Lord Russell 
himself declared that so far from losing 
honour or prestige on that occasion, 
‘though our protests had been disre- 
garded, our moral force had been in- 
creased and fortified.” And why? Be- 
cause, as Lord Russell said—‘‘ there was 
no Treaty, ancient or modern, which we 
had either violated or set at naught.” 
It was upon that that our honour and 
prestige depended ; and if we kept our 
own engagements we need not fear that 
we should lose our honour or our prestige. 
Again, there was the case of Schleswig- 
Holstein, in which England, though, 
with other Powers, she had guaranteed 
the integrity of Denmark, held back 
from maintaining that so-called treaty 
obligation, on the ground that other 
Treaty Powers were not prepared to sup- 
port her in that action. On that occasion 
Lord Palmerston, then Prime Minister, 
on the 27th of June, 1864, said— 

“That while feeling that, from first to last, in 
these late events, Denmark had been ill-used, Her 
Majesty’s Ministers would have been glad to re- 
commend their Sovereign to take part with Den- 
mark in the approaching hostilies. But, on the 
other hand, considering that, as both France and 
Russia had declined active co-operation, the task 
of driving the Germans out of Schleswig-Holstein 
would have fallen on this country alone, Her 
Majesty’s Ministers had not thought it consistent 
with their duty to recommend their Sovereign to 
undertake such an enterprize.” —[See 3 Hansard, 
elxxvi, 349-50. ] 

Lord Russell, in defending the Govern- 
ment from the Vote of Censure then 
proposed against them, and for which, 
indeed, there was some ground — for 
Denmark had partly been led into the 
position she took up through “ the 
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meddling and muddling” policy of 
Lords Russell and Palmerston—said— 
“Tt would have been most unwise for England to 
enter into hostilities with Germany without the 
aid of France, Russia, and Sweden. They were 
equally parties to the Treaty, and England was 
not bound to act alone.” 
Then the right hon. Gentleman now at 
the head of the Government also said— 
“That our Government had done all they could 
to preserve the peace of Europe in conjunction 
with France, Russia, and Sweden; and having 
failed, were they to act single-handed? There 
were abundant reasons against so Quixotic an 
enterprize, and none for it.” 
Lord Brougham likewise expressed the 
opinion that it would have been absurd 
for us to go to war without allies; but 
the most remarkable speech of all on 
that occasion was made by Lord Pal- 
merston, who, answering the observa- 
tions of those who alleged that the 
honour and prestige of England had been 
lowered by the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, ‘‘maintained that this country 
stood as high as ever in the estimation 
of Europe.” And referring to the Vote 
of Censure, the noble Lord continued— 
“The Motion asserts that the just influence of 
the country has been lowered. This is not the 
fact ; it is a gratuitous libel on the country by a 
great party who hoped to rule it.”—[See 3 
Hansard, clxxvi. 1279-80-81.] 
Lord Palmerston went on to show what 
his Government had done during its five 
years’ tenure of office in reducing taxa- 
tion and expenditure, and promoting the 
trade and prosperity of the country, con- 
tending that they had administered its 
affairs with honour and advantage. That 
was a just line of defence to take; for 
the first duty of the Government of this 
country was not to Denmark, Belgium, 
Turkey, or any other foreign State, but 
to the 30,000,000 of population imme- 
diately under its care, and the many 
more millions in distant lands whose 
interests it affected. No doubt when 
that question as to the Black Sea lately 
arose there might have been found a 
number of Gentlemen, like the hon. 
Member for Chelsea, who thought Russia 
would have been afraid, and would have 
knocked under to us ; but Her Majesty’s 
Ministers were bound to recognize the 
peed of a different eventuality, and 
ut for their wisdom and prudence public 
opinion might have become so inflamed, 
and the position of the Government so 
difficult, that they might have again 
drifted into war for objects in which we 
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had but slight interest, and to the de- 
struction of objects in which we had the 
deepest interest. Under the circum- 
stances he thought it was the best pos- 
sible course that there should have been 
a Conference held, at which the great 
Powers could consider and determine what 
should be done to prevent future com- 
plications of, perhaps, the very gravest 
character; and that opinion had been 
expressed by the leading organs of the 
Press. He had in his hand an extract 
from The Times, which said— 

“It has been admitted from the beginning, by 

every organ of opinion in England, that Russia 
had a perfect right to lay her grievance before the 
Powers which were parties to the Treaty of Paris, 
and call upon them to discuss the propriety of 
releasing her from her engagement respecting the 
Black Sea.” 
He thanked Her Majesty’s Government 
for the course they had taken. And he 
thought they had every reason to be 
satisfied with the result of the Confer- 
ence. It had cleared away the source 
of danger to the peace of Europe. Had 
we sullenly and obstinately refused to 
go into the Conference, resting upon 
Lord Granville’s protest, no doubt some 
persons would have thought they had 
adopted a spirited policy and occupied 
an impregnable position, but they would 
have been responsible for the conse- 
quences. Probably, the hon. Member 
for Chelsea supposed Russia would not 
immediately have taken any active step 
and might have contented herself with 
raising her standard before Europe, and 
leading her own people to believe that 
she was prepared to brave, if need were, 
the animosity of Europe in order to 
maintain her inherent rights. But a 
fertile source of future danger would 
have remained open; and they could 
hardly have hoped to hold Russia, who 
would always have been looking forward 
to possible contingencies that might 
favour her objects, permanently down 
to the terms of the Treaty. If with pros- 
pects of peace and calm in Europe, as far 
as our interests were concerned never 
before surpassed, our Government now 
asked for largely increased Votes for the 
Army and Navy, he shuddered to think 
what would have happened had they 
rashly rejected the proposal of a Con- 
ference, and entailed on the present, as 
well as on succeeding generations, a 
heritage of difficulty and disaster. The 
hon. Geadinnan concluded by moving 
his Amendment, 
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Mr. MUNTZ said, the speech of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles Dilke), however able and argu- 
mentative, had failed to convince him 
that this country had anything to regret 
by the Conference. In 1856, various 
treaties were entered into, the first "and 
most important of which was that which 
placed the Danubian Principalities under 
the control and protection of the five 
Great Powers of Europe, and which 
bound Russia under certain obligations 
to keep the peace towards Turkey. But 
if they looked into the history of such 
treaties, they would find that like pie- 
crust, they were made to be broken, and 
always had been broken when oppor- 
tunities presented themselves to the 
aggrieved parties to renounce the obli- 
gations they imposed. The Treaty of 
1793 with the United States, which pre- 
vented that Power from building certain 
war vessels was soon afterwards evaded 
or broken by the American Government. 
Then, again, when we ceded Dunkerque 
to France, we stipulated for the reduc- 
tion of the fortifications. "Within about 
five years afterwards the fortifications 
there were as strong as ever. As in the 
Treaty of 1856, when a great Power 
found itself placed under peculiar dis- 
advantages it was impossible to expect 
that such Power would not avail herself 
of the earliest opportunity to put an end 
to the Treaty. By the Treaty of 1815, 
the integrity of the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands was guaranteed. In 1830, 
however, when a portion of her territory 
revolted, we sent a fleet to the coast of 
Holland to take the Dutch ships that 
were blockading a part of that coast, 
and we compelled the King of the 
Netherlands to give up his claim to 
Belgium. So much for the obligations 
conferred by treaties. England herself 
had sinned in this respect, and she could 
not, therefore, go into a war of this 
character with clean hands. A revision 
of the Treaty of 1856 was demanded on 
behalf of Russia. Now, he was not 
going to defend the despatch of Prince 
Gortchakoff. On the contrary, he con- 
sidered that it was a disgrace to the 
nation whose Minister had written it. 
But the simple question for us to con- 
sider was this—was England to go to 
war for the purpose of teaching Prince 
Gortchakoff good manners? And as 
to the course taken by Count Bismarck, 
he (Mr. Muntz) asked whether it was 
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likely, under the peculiar circumstances 
of Russia and Germany at that time, 
that Count Bismarck would recommend 
any other course? To judge of the 
matter fairly, it was only necessary to 
assume the position of Russia. He 
imagined England obliged to submit in 
the hour of misfortune to conditions of 
peace limiting us to a certain number of 
ships of war, and to build no forts on 
the South Coast. Would such conditions 
be tolerated long? Would the next 
generation tolerate them foraday? He 
was, he confessed, fond of peace, but 
only so long as the honour and interest 
of the country could be maintained, 
Otherwise, he would spend his last 
shilling and shed the last drop of his 
blood in vindication of both. Suppose 
for the trifling point raised on Prince 
Gortchakoff’s Note war had been de- 
clared. Austria might have been in- 
duced to put up 100,000 men in Tran- 
sylvania, and Italy might have given 
some support; success, perhaps, might 
not have been doubtful, but a number of 
Alabamas would have been all over the 
world, teasing our commerce. Perhaps 
some of the independent Indian Princes 
would have taken advantage of our con- 
dition, and the affair would have ended 
with several millions added to our Debt, 
and a feeling of animosity towards us 
on the part of Russia for years to come. 
Would it have been worth while to pay 
this for a mere fancy? Ouue word as to 
Turkey: her best interests would be 
best promoted by our letting her alone? 
We had done her more mischief than 
good by our interference on her behalf. 
We had commerced our relations with 
Turkey by destroying her fleet at Na- 
varino. The difficulties of Turkey were 
not external. She was perfectly com- 
petent to defend herself at that moment 
against Russia, either by sea or by land. 
She had an admirable fleet, a fine army, 
and good artillery. Her dangers lay in 
maladministration; in the system of 
peculation going on throughout the 
kingdom, by which two-thirds of the 
taxes never reached the Imperial Exche- 
quer: in her unfortunate acquaintance 
with the Stock Exchange; and in her 
ever-increasing debt were to be found 
the causes of her weakness. She had 
another difficulty to contend against— 
four-fifths of her people were Christians, 
and the time was rapidly coming when 
they would no longer tolerate the system 
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under which they were forced to live. 
He would ask the House whether we 
should improve the condition of Turkey 
by involving her in a great war, a war 
which would leave her in a state of 
financial embarrassment, at its close a 
prey to anyone who might like to despoil 
her? The best thing they could do would 
be to leave her to herself and allow her 
to improve her administration in her own 
way. But the Conference had, at all 
events, obtained for the first part of the 
Treaty of Paris the solemn recognition 
of all the Great Powers of Europe, and 
had enabled us to avoid a war which 
would only have led to a vast expendi- 
ture of money and blood without any 
result which would have justified such 
expenditure. He begged, therefore, to 
second the Amendment. 


Conference 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, the course taken 
by Her Majesty’s Government in accepting a pro- 
posal for the assembling of a Conference upon the 
Treaty of Paris of 1856 was consistent with the 
honour and interests of this Country, and caleu- 
lated to promote the maintenance of the peace of 
Europe,’”—(Mr. Rylands,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER said: Sir, I have 
the misfortune to differ from both sides 
of the House on this question. In the 
first place, the purport of the Amend- 
ment is to award high praise to Her 
Majesty’s Government, and to show that 
they have done everything that was pos- 
sible for a Government to do, but in 
my opinion their conduct has not been 
consistent in this matter. Earl Gran- 
ville commenced by writing very war- 
like despatches, which would not meet 
with much favour from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Warrington (Mr. Rylands), be- 
cause if they had been carried out this 
country would have been involved in 
war. The course pursued at the Con- 
ference, and the result of their delibera- 
tions, can only be considered as rather 
tame, after the tone of these first de- 
spatches, but while I cannot concur 
in the praise awarded by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Warrington to Her Majesty’s 
Government, on the other hand I am 
not prepared to concur in the censure 
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contained in the Motion of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles Dilke). Sir, I belong to that 
small minority who think that the Ori- 
mean War was a mistake. It caused 
a great expenditure of treasure, and 
what was of far greater importance, the 
loss of the best blood of the country, 
in support of a cause in which we had 
little interest. The Government of that 
day was not justified in exercising what 
the late Lord Derby once most appro- 
priately designated as that most awful 
prerogative of the Crown—the declaring 
of war. It has been the policy of this 
country for years, and was particularly 
the policy of the late Lord Palmerston, 
to support Turkey, and it is owing to 
the Western Powers that she owes her 
present position in Europe, for if she 
had been left to herself she would long 
ago have gone to pieces. For many 
years statesmen have foreseen the ap- 
proaching downfall of Turkey; Burke 
in his history of the French Revolution 
speaks of— 

‘** The barbarous anarchic despotism of Turkey, 
where the finest countries, in the most genial 
climates in the world, all wasted by peace more 
than any countries have been ruined by war ; 
where arts are unknown ; where manufactures lan- 
guish ; where science is extinguished ; where agri- 
culture decays ; where the human race itself melts 
away, and perishes under the eye of the observer.” 
The state of Turkey has not improved 
from what it was at the end of the last 
century, and all who have visited that 
country, as many hon. Members like 
myself no doubt have, must have ob- 
served traces of villages where no popu- 
lation is now to be found. The policy 
of this country should be one of friendly 
feeling towards Russia. I am aware 
she is unpopular with many, and the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Chelsea, 
as one of the most talented Members of 
the advanced Liberal party, naturally 
looks with no very friendly feeling to- 
wards her. Those of us who are deeply 
attached to Monarchical Government in 
preference to Republicanism cannot re- 
gard a Power like Russia with the same 
hostility as she is regarded by those 
in this country who entertain democra- 
tic views, and on that ground, amongst 
others, I am glad the result of the Con- 
ference has been to prevent a war. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Chelsea, 
stated that he did not wish this country 
to be involved in a war with Russia ; 
but if the course he recommended had 
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been followed, which appeared to be 
marked out in Earl Granville’s earliest 
despatches, this country would have been 
involved in war; and therefore I cannot 
support the Motion. Sir, that Minister 
who lightly counsels war incurs an awful 
responsibility, and that Member of this 
House who urges on the Government to 
undertake a war incurs in his humble 
capacity a similar responsibility. The 
result of the Conference has been to 
place the peace of Europe on a more 
secure basis, and as I cannot blame the 
Government for having brought about 
this result, while deeply regretting to 
differ from many of those with whom 
I usually have the privilege and the 
honour to act, I feel bound to give a 
reluctant vote against the hon. Member 
for Chelsea. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, that his ob- 
ject, in common with that of the hon. 
Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles Dilke), 
was the maintenance of the honour and 
tranquillity of this country, and the peace 
of Europe, and it was because he did not 
believe that the proceedings of the Con- 
ference were calculated to secure that 
result that he felt himself constrained 
to support his hon. Friend’s Motion. He 
considered his hon. Friend had been 
treated rather hardly by the Prime Mi- 
nister, in charging him, after what had 
occurred, with being the cause of delay- 
ing the introduction of the Government 
Licensing Bill; and important as that 
subject was, he considered the conside- 
ration of questions involving the foreign 
policy of the Government, which might 
lead to complications of the gravest cha- 
racter, was of as great interest to the 
country as even a Licensing Bill. With 
regard to the whole of those proceedings, 
if there was one Power that above all 
others had acted in a dignified manner, 
consistent not only with the traditions 
of diplomacy but also with that policy 
which was the wisest in European his- 
tory, he should say that Power was 
Turkey. The Turkish Ambassador to 
this Court had shown not only a know- 
ledge of the subject, but a strong feel- 
ing of what was due to other nations on 
this occasion. Now to proceed to the 
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original cause of disturbance and of the 


Conference. It should be borne in mind 
that two Notes had been written by 
Prince Gortchakoff—one a public Note, 
dated the 31st of October, and the other 
a private and confidential communica- 
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tion, dated the 1st of November. The 
first Note contained two causes of com- 
plaint, of which the first was stated in 
the following words :— 

“We have witnessed the Principalities of Mol. 

davia and Wallachia, whose position had, under 
the guarantee of the Great Powers, been defined 
in the Treaty of Peace and the subsequent Pro. 
tocols, accomplish a series of revolutions which 
are equally at variance with the letter and spirit 
of these transactions, and which first led to the 
union, and subsequently to the election of a Fo- 
reign Prince. These facts have obtained the 
sanction of the Porte and the consent of the Great 
Powers—or at any rate the latter have not thought 
it necessary to enforce their decisions. The Re- 
presentative of Russia was the only one who raised 
his voice to remind the Cabinets that by this 
tolerance they would be departing from the dis- 
tinct stipulations of the Treaty.”—[Correspon- 
dence No. 1.] 
This statement, he was sorry to say, was 
in direct contradiction of every fact of 
history. In the Official Correspondence 
he found—although the arrangement of 
the Papers was such as to make refer- 
ence exceedingly difficult—a letter from 
Sir Henry Elliot, dated November 18, 
in which he stated what was really the 
true version of the story— 

“In the conversation which I had with Aali 

Pacha yesterday he dwelt upon the extreme weak- 
ness of the arguments by which Prince Gortcha- 
koff had endeavoured to justify the repudiation 
of the neutralization clauses of the Treaty of 
1856. The alleged infractions of the Treaty in 
regard to the Danubian Principalities had been 
carried out in spite of the strongest remonstrances 
of the Porte, upon whom it was now sought to 
visit them.”—[No. 62.] 
And, again, the Italian answer, a most 
able State Paper, quoted the following 
passage from the despatch written in No- 
vember, 1866, by Prince Gortchakoff to 
General Ignatieff, in which Prince Charles 
of Hohenzollern was recognized as Prince 
of the United Principalities :— 

“The Imperial Cabinet can only applaud a 
result as fully in harmony with the traditional 
sympathy which binds Russia to these people— 
her co-religionists—as with her desire to see the 
Ottoman Empire consolidated by the satisfaction 
of the legitimate wishes and wants of the Christian 
races which inhabit it.”—[No. 53.] 


Out of the mouth, therefore, of Russia 
herself it was proved, even in these 
Papers, that she cordially approved at 
the time of the change now put forw 

as one of the grounds for saying that 
the Treaty of 1856 had been violated. 
The second complaint was weaker than 
the first. It was that there had been 
various breaches of the neutrality of the 
Black Sea, and Russia gave a long list 
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of cases; but the most remarkable fact 
was that the breach which appeared to 
be strongest and most capable of proof 
was the breach by a Russian man-of-war 
entering the Black Sea contrary to the 
Treaty of 1856. Russia, therefore, was 
hardly justified in using words of great 
moment in the same despatch—namely, 


“That his Imperial Majesty could no longer 
hold himself bound by the stipulations of the 
Treaty of 1856, so far as they restricted his rights 
in the Black Sea, and that he had only the safety 
and dignity of his Empire in view.” 


If these were the real grounds given in 
the public document, why did Prince 
Gortchakoff write another despatch on 
the following day, in which he stated— 


“That which must impugn Russia in respect 
to these modifications is not the appearance of 
factitious hostility towards her by which they are 
characterized, nor is it the consequences which 
may ensue to a great country from the creation 
upon its frontiers of a small quasi-independent 
State ; it is chiefly the facility with which scarcely 
10 years after its conclusion a solemn arrange- 
ment, clothed with a European guarantee, has 
been infringed both in letter and in spirit under 


the very eyes of the Powers who should have been | 


its guardians.” 


This change of ground—this change of 
venue, as lawyers would call it—conclu- 
sively showed that Russia knew that the 
reasons for her conduct given the day 
before were not the true ones; it showed 
that she was not certain of the result of 
her own proceedings, and was not pre- 
pared to go to war; but in the midst of 
European dangers and complications de- 
liberately added a fresh element of diffi- 
culty, with a view to release herself from 
stipulations which she found to be oner- 
ous. The real position and intentions of 
Russia were revealed in a conversation 
held by General Ignatieff with the Grand 
Vizier, and described by Sir Henry Elliot 
ina despatch dated the 20th of November 
—namely— 

“The Emperor had felt that clause (namely, 
the neutralization clause) to be a blot upon his 
reign, which he could not leave to his successor to 
wipe out, and the Porte ought to be sensible of 
his having abrogated it in the manner the least 
calculated to produce inconvenience.”—[No. 63.] 


General Ignatieff spared no pains, it 
seemed, to induce the Grand Vizier to 
take a favourable view of the step which 
had been adopted by the Russian Go- 
vernment, and added that— 


“His honour being satisfied by this step, the 
Emperor had no intention at present of proceed- 


ng further by the creation of a fleet inthe Black 
ea.” 
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And, therefore, all those phantoms, all 
those horrors of war which hon. Gentle- 
men had pictured as likely to arise from 
opposition to the demands of the Russian 
Government, had no application what- 
ever to this case. The Russian Govern- 
ment, to use a common phrase, were 
merely “trying it on,” and they suc- 
ceeded to an extent wholly beyond their 
expectations. Reference had been made 
to the infraction of other treaties as to 
which England had not interfered. But 
those were cases in which England was 
not called on to interfere by other nations 
who were parties to the same treaties ; 
whereas, in this case, Turkey, Austria, 
and Italy all objected to the alteration 
demanded, and the Austrian Note espe- 
cially was very strong upon the point. 
In the replies forwarded on the part of 
this country the noble Earl the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs had 
shown that ability which always distin- 
guished him in writing diplomatic des- 
patches. Earl Granville stated that— 


“Tf, instead of such a declaration,” (as that 
which had been made) “the Russian Govern- 


|ment had addressed Her Majesty’s Government 


and the other Powers who are parties to the 
Treaty of 1856, and had proposed for considera- 
tion with them whether anything has occurred 
which could be held to amount to an infraction 
of the Treaty, or whether there is anything in 
the terms which, from altered circumstances, 
presses with undue severity upon Russia, or which, 
in the course of events, had become unnecessary 
for the due protection of Turkey, Her Majesty’s 
Government would not have refused to examine 
the question in concert with the co-signataries to 
the Treaty.”—[No. 4.] 

In these remarks he begged to express 
his entire concurrence, and if there had 
been nothing more, he (Mr. Goldsmid) 
would have only pronounced words of 
unqualified approval. But there was 
more, as he would show in a minute. 
First, however, he wished also to refer 
to the Austrian answer, which appeared 
to him to be also a very able State 
Paper. In it Count Beust pointed out 
that his Government had received with 
‘‘ profound surprise” the Russian Note, 
and that they considered the method of 
altering the Treaty which was proposed 
must cause ‘‘serious uneasiness.” The 
Austrian Note further rightly pointed 
out that if Russia had brought the ques- 
tion forward in a proper manner, there 
could have been no objection to enter- 
taining any proposition she might choose 
to make; but Russia had no right, pro- 
prio motu, to take the matter into her 
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own hands and say, ‘‘We will abrogate 
the Treaty.’ The Turkish answer was, 
of course, undecided, because she was in 
the position of owing a certain amount 
of duteen to the other Powers; but 
the reply of the Italian Government was 
excellent; that of the French being that 
they were not in a position to enter into 
the question, so great was their own dis- 
tress. The notice which Prussia took 
of the proceeding was to propose a 
Conference; to which our Government 
eagerly agreed. There was a mistake and 
a departure from Earl Granville’s original 
platform. And the mistake was greater 
because France declared that she was not 
in a position, in consequence of her own 
painful condition at home, to go into a 
Conference. Was not this reasoning un- 
answerable? Did it not give our Go- 
vernment a most obvious ground for 
maintaining their former position? They 
ought to have said to Russia, ‘‘We are 
willing to consider any complaint which 
you or any other member of the European 
family may make; but it must be made 
in a proper manner and at a proper time, 
when all the parties interested will be 
able fairly to discuss the question. Now, 
France, our principal ally, cannot do so, 
so we must wait till the war is over.” 
Russia could have had no reasonable ob- 
jection to such a declaration, and he be- 
lieved that if that course had been taken 
the Conference would have arrived at a 
much more satisfactory conclusion. Yet 
our Government accepted the Conference 
—it is true, on the nominal understand- 
ing that there was to be ‘‘no foregone 
conclusion,” but obviously with the idea 
and intention that the demands of Russia 
should be conceded. That the Conference 
was brought about by Prussian influence 
was quite clear, for the Prussian Minister 
had that fact placed on record in the 
first Protocol. Then with respect to the 
attendance of the French Minister at 
the Conference. At first Her Majesty’s 
Government most properly pressed 
that point; but afterwards, I regret to 
say, that, after almost bullying France 
to send some one instead of M. Jules 
Favre, they gave way and began 
the Conference without France. Again, 
at this point, England ought to have 
said that she would not go into a Con- 
ference at that time, but that if Russia 
made her complaint in a proper form 
before the different Powers she would 
then concur in the application for a Con- 
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ference at a proper time. And now to 
consider the proceedings at the Con- 
ference. At the first meeting the Pro- 
tocol adopted was not of much more use 
than the Treaty of 1856 appeared to haye 
been. The second meeting on the 24th 
January was not of much more effect; 
but he must do the Turkish Minister the 
justice of saying that his answer was 
most dignified, and his statement most 
admirable. Considerable discussion took 
place on the proposition to introduce a 
new Article, to which the Turkish 
Minister could not agree; and, finally, 
the form in which it was adopted was 
proposed by the Italian Minister. It 
was only at the last sitting but one that 
the French Minister could attend. He 
stated that he did not see any ground for 
the Conference; but for the purpose of 
agreeing with the other Powers he was 
willing to sign what had been agreed 
upon. That was a reasonable statement 
on the part of France, and was an addi- 
tional proof why Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ought to have declined going into 
the Conference until France could be 
present; and, in fact, until the Franco- 
German War was ended. ‘The result, 
then, of the Conference was to give up 
all we had fought for in the Crimean 
War—namely, the neutralization of the 
Black Sea; and Russia, as usual, gained 
her end. Now, his hon. Friend the 
Member for Chelsea said he did not at- 
tach much importance to the neutraliza- 
tion of the Black Sea. Upon that point 
he could not say that he agreed with him. 
Turkey was now, he believed, in a con- 
dition to defend herself against the at- 
tacks of Russia. It did uot at all fol- 
low, however, that she would be some 
10 or 12 years hence. He had been in 
Turkey, and had been a witness to the 
great progress she had made morally and 
physically. He had gone over all the 
prisons in Constantinople, and had found 
in them a system of classification of the 
employment of the prisoners in useful 
labour, and even of photographing pri- 
soners prevailing inthe most well-ordered 
manner. The Turkish Government were 
also most anxious to obtain the services 
of the French and English officers for 
the purpose of drilling their soldiers, as 
well as to adopt all the improvements in 
naval architecture. Turkey was not, 
therefore, in his opinion, so retrograde a 
Power as some hon. Members might 
imagine, But there was another ques- 
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tion—namely, the financial one. The 
debt of Russia, though larger, was not 
at all proportionate to that of Turkey. 
The debt of the latter country was 
between £80,000,000 and £90,000,000, 
and that of Russia £220,000,000; but 
then that sum was spread over a popu- 
lation more than double that of Turkey. 
Moreover, the credit of Russia was better 
than that of Turkey, and therefore, in the 
event of war hereafter, Turkey would 
probably be unable to supply herself 
with the means of carrying it on. The 
neutralization of the Black Sea might 
thus be of great importance to Turkey 
some 10 years hence. It had been said 
that Lord Palmerston thought lightly of 
this neutralization ; but, according to The 
Morning Post of that morning, Lord Pal- 
merston had declared in writing that the 
neutralization of the Black Sea was of 
the greatest importance, and that Eng- 
land ought never to agree to give it up. 
And here he (Mr. Goldsmid) felt bound 
to complain that the Prime Minister 
should have, during the sitting of the 
Conference on that very point, declared 
publicly that he considered the neutral- 
ation of the Black Sea of no import- 
ance. If he thought so, he ought not to 
have expressed his opinion at such a 
time. And Sir Henry Elliot agreed with 
him when he said—in No. 66—“‘ An effec- 
tual substitute for the neutralization of 
the Black Sea will certainly not be found.” 
He knew that Austria and France did not 
share that opinion ; but he was sure that 
all would agree that if the Treaty of 1856 
could be, as it had been, broken with 
impunity by Russia, so could the present 
Treaty. Zhe Times of that day contained 
a remarkable article from Zhe Moscow 
Gazette upon the Treaty just signed, 
which bore out that opinion. That ar- 
ticle showed that if Russia by her own 
free-will could tear up the Treaty of 1856, 
she could equally tear up the Treaty just 
made, and he predicted that, before many 
years were over, she would doso. He 
(Mr. Goldsmid) hoped that his fore- 
bodings might not be realized; but he 
feared that a few years would prove 
them to have been too true. He was of 
opinion that the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Warrington was too strong, 
and that the result of the Conference 
was not likely to lead to a permanent 
peace. He believed that the policy re- 
commended by the hon. Member for 
Chelsea would have been much more 
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likely to do so, and that the peace which 
had now been patched up would not last 
long. However that might be, there 
was one conclusion with which he (Mr. 
Goldsmid) cordially agreed—namely, 
that we ought to take care to carry out 
any treaties into which we had entered ; 
but he cordially concurred in the remark 
—never let us enter into any treaties 
again. 

Mr. GILPIN said, he regretted to 
commence his remarks in the absence of 
the hon. Gentleman who last spoke, be- 
cause he should have to comment upon 
some of that hon. Member’s observa- 
tions. He regarded the present discus- 
sion as almost unprecedented ; because 
hon. Members who were warm sup- 
porters of the Government, and more 
governmental, in fact, than the Govern- 
ment themselves, came forward to find 
fault with the policy of the Administra- 
tion in the face of the declaration that 
the Ministers would regard the success 
of the Motion as tantamount to the 
adoption of a Vote of Censure, neces- 
sitating their retirement. The hon. 
Member who had just sat down had 
several times stated what, in his opi- 
nion, the Government ought to have 
done, and what they ought to have said 
to Russia. The opinion of an individual 
Member on those points must be taken 
for what it was worth; but when the 
hon. Member stated that the Protocols 
just signed would be valueless, because 
the Protocols of 1856 were not main- 
tained in their entirety, he forgot that 
the circumstances of the two cases were 
wholly different. In 1856, a combination 
of the Powers of Europe in a death 
struggle with Russia had brought that 
country temporarily to the ground; and 
after the lapse of 14 years it could not 
be said that it was unreasonable that 
Russia should have a claim to the re- 
consideration, and even to the alteration 
where it required it, of the Treaty signed 
in 1856. He was sorry not to see in the 
House the mover of this great Resolu- 
tion (Sir Charles Dilke), for the sake of 
which important Bills had been put 
back, the wheels of legislation stopped, 
and the time of the House wasted, as 
the Motion could come to no practical 
result. He had some right to speak on 
the present Motion, as he had given 
Notice of his intention to move the Pre- 
vious Question in reference to it. He 
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House to dispose of the subject in the 
most convenient form; but he never 
wished to stand in the way of Business, 
and, therefore, he withdrew the Notice. 
He confessed that when the hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Chelsea gave Notice 
of his Motion he could not understand 
what was meant. His hon. Friend had 
been a warm admirer of the Govern- 
ment, and supported them on almost 
every occasion. Why, then, bring for- 
ward so severe and unusual a Motion at 
such a time? The anxiety to know what 
his object was had also been felt out-of- 
doors. Touching appeals had been made 
to the hon. Baronet to abandon this Mo- 
tion. Up to this morning the newspapers 
had not given up hope that he would 
withdraw it. The Daily Telegraph of this 
morning said— 

‘Ts it too much to hope that Sir Charles Dilke 
will withdraw the unmeaning Motion which stands 
in his name for this evening? It is chiefly in his 
own interest that we ask the question. If he wishes 
to rise in the opinion of the House and the coun- 
try, let him shun the fatal reputation of being an 
unpractical crotchetist. What can be more barren 
of any useful result than the debate which he in- 
sists on provoking ? What end does he propose ? 
The Session is still young, and yet we have had 
two debates on the Black Sea Question. Why did 
not the hon. Member for Chelsea give the country 
the benefit of his reflections on these two occa- 
sions? There are 658 Members in the House, 
each one of whom has as much right to have his 
crotchet as Sir Charles Dilke ; and if his example 
is largely followed, we shall have the better half 
of the Session wasted in fruitless talk.” 
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But the hon. Baronet remained deaf as 
an adder. His hon. Friend, with his 
political tendencies and affections, must 
himself have felt the responsibility he 
incurred, and shuddered at the thought 
of what the result of his Motion might 
be. He could fancy the hon. Baronet 
looking out of window that morning, 
and sighing— 
“The dawn is overcast, the morning lowers, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day ”— 
the day not in this case 
“ Big with the fate of Cesar and of Rome ;” 

but, it might be, of the Premier and the 
Government. But he (Mr. Gilpin) trusted 
the Division—if Division there was to be 
—would make him a wiser if a sadder 
man. After hearing the speech of the 
hon. Baronet he was as much at a loss 
to know his object as he had been before. 
His hon. Friend said the Conference was 
asham. Now, he denied that the Confer- 
ence was a sham ; and he put the one opi- 
nion against the other. Long quotations 
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were made from the Russian papers ; and 
his hon. Friend, having been a cherished 
guest in St. Petersburg, had a perfeet 
right to read them. But when the hon. 
Baronet asked what in future would be 
the worth of treaties, he ventured to say 
they would be worth just as much ag 
ever, and be held binding so long as 
they were entered upon with a fair view 
to the interests of those entering into 
them ; but if two parties entered into an 
engagement very advantageous to one 
and very disadvantageous to the other, 
the latter was sure to try, if he could 
fairly, to get out of it. When the Treaty 
of 1856 was signed, there were not want- 
ing eminent English statesmen who de- 
clared that it was not founded on the 
laws of justice, even though it might be 
founded on the law of superior strength. 
He believed that the time had come 
when the provisions of the Treaty of 
1856 required revision. It had been said 
that Prince Gortchakoff had behaved 
rudely; but we were not to be hurried 
into a war because the Prince of another 
country was rude to our foreign Minis- 
try. And he (Mr. Gilpin) had yet to 
learn that there was any intentional 
rudeness on Prince Gortchakoff’s part, 
The Crimean War cost £100,000,000, 
and the loss of 100,000 lives, and that 
might have been repeated on a still 
larger scale if we had. gone to war on 
this occasion. Surely that would have 
been a very heavy price to have paid 
for the suggested rudeness of Prince 
Gortchakoff. In his opinion it was well 
that the Conference met, if its result had 
been only to obtain from the Russian 
Plenipotentiary the declaration in which 
he announced that the principal object 
of the Conference was to efface the un- 
pleasant memories of the past. As to 
the doctrine that to be prepared for 

eace you must be ready for war, he 
el it to be not only unsound but 
rottenness itself; and the Government 
would never do justice to the best in- 
terests of this country until they pro- 
posed to other nations a mutual dis- 
armament, such as would very mate- 
rially lessen the burdens of each State. 
To those who proposed that England 
should be the policeman of Europe, he 
replied that we had not the power to 
create an Army large enough to keep 
Europe in order, and that we should ex- 
tend our influence much more by show- 
ing the world that we were a happy, 
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united, and prosperous poral, than by 

ursuing a policy of threatening and 
Daating. The hon. Member for Chelsea 
was more French than France herself. 
He complained that France was not 
consulted, and that England went into 
the Conference without the French Am- 
bassador. But the Duc de Broglie 
told the Plenipotentiaries that although 
France would not of herself have seen 
any sufficient reason to modify the sti- 
pulations of the Treaty of 1856, and 
would have preferred their maintenance, 
yet, from the moment that the new ar- 
rangement, agreeable to the Russian 
Government, was agreed to by that of 
Turkey, the party principally interested 
in the question, the French Government 
willingly entered into the feeling of con- 
ciliation which had dictated it, and gave 
its assent to all the decisions of the Con- 
ference. Thus, it had been reserved for 
the hon. Member for Chelsea to discover 
that France had not been well used in 
this Conference. He hoped that the hon. 
Baronet would divide, and that the 
House would meet his Motion with a 
direct negative. He (Mr. Gilpin) wished 
the House to show by its vote that it 
was not in favour of a meddling and 
mischievous policy. It was in favonr of 
our preserving a calm and dignified atti- 
tude towards foreign nations, and of se- 
curing for the country the blessings of 
peace. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: I confess 
that Iam unable to see any connection 
between the speech of the hon. Member 
who has just sat down, and the Motion 
before the House. The hon. Member 
began by giving an account of all the 
means and appliances— Parliamentary 
and the reverse—which had been brought 
to bear upon the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Chelsea (Sir Charles Dilke) to 
induce him to withdraw from the dis- 
charge of what he considered to be a 
public duty in this House; and having 
described the failure of those applica- 
tions, the hon. Member ended with an 
animated appeal to the Government to 
dismiss our Army, put an end to our 
fleet, and trust to the good feeling of the 
various Powers of Europe not to take 
advantage of our weakness. L* No, 
no!”} [Mr. Grrr observed that he 
did not recommend the Government to 
disband the Army or abolish the fleet. | 
I apprehend that the hon. Gentleman 
advocated disarmament; but I do not 
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see how the proposition has any bearin, 

upon the Motion we are discussing. i 
am equally at a loss to understand the 
extra-Parliamentary course taken by the 
hon. Member in reading a long extract 
from a Liberal paper, and how it con- 
cerns the very serious and important 
question now under debate. I think 
the hon. Baronet need be under no 
apprehension that either his conduct or 
his motives will be misconstrued out-of- 
doors. I think the hon. Gentleman who 
has just spoken will probably find that 
in the opinion of the country one of the 
essential duties of the House of Com- 
mons is being at this moment discharged 
at the instance of the hon. Member for 
Chelsea. For if it be not one of the 
essential duties of the House of Com- 
mons to criticize and canvass jealously 
and fully the Executive functions of the 
Government in regard to an important 
international treaty, I do not know where 
to find a legitimate subject for the exer- 
cise of the duties of this House. I have 
sat in this House a greater number of 
years than the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Gilpin), but I never until 
to-night heard it laid down as.a prin- 
ciple that an hon. Gentleman had no 
right to discuss the conduct of the Go- 
vernment in making treaties with foreign 
Powers. Passing from that point, how- 
ever, I will venture to ask the attention 
of the House to what appear to me to be 
considerations proper both to the Motion 
of the hon. Baronet, and the Amendment 
moved by the hon. Member for Warring- 
ton (Mr. Rylands). The Motion of the 
hon. Baronet confines itself to the con- 
duct of Her Majesty’s Government in 
going, under existing circumstances, into 
the Conference at all. The Amendment 
takes a wider sweep, and invites us to 
applaud not only the conduct of the 
Government, but the results of the deli- 
berations of the Conference, more espe- 
cially in view of the interests of European 
peace. With respect to the first branch 
of the question, the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Chelsea went, in so exhaus- 
tive and logical a manner, through the 
Papers submitted by the Government, 
that I feel there is but little left for me 
to say in following and enforcing his 
arguments. But I take leave to observe 
that in the first instance a question 
arose which ought to have been con- 
sidered by the Government in regard 
to the Power from whom the invitation 
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to a Conference proceeded. Was it 
from one of the allies of England during 
the Crimean War? The utmost that 
can be said is that it came from a 
Power which was nominally neutral, 
and which, if it erred at all, did not err 
in showing favour to the cause England 
had espoused. But on the face of these 
Papers, it is open to doubt whether the 
original suggestion for a Conference did 
not come from St. Petersburg rather 
than from Berlin. On this point I will 
refer to the despatch No. 35, from Earl 
Granville to Lord Augustus Loftus, 
recording a conversation with Count 
Bernstorff, in which the latter is made 
to say of Russia’s Circular— 
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“Tt had been a great surprise to the Govern- 
ment of the King, and had placed His Majesty’s 
advisers in considerable embarrassment. But in 
the same way as they recommended moderation to 
us so they had done at St. Petersburg; that the 
proposal for a Conference at St. Petersburg was 
Prince Gortchakoff’s ; that the place had not been 
selected by Count Bismarck ; and that it was the 
sincere desire of the Prussian Government to 
hasten a satisfactory conclusion of this question,” 
—[No. 35.] 


Again, in despatch No. 37, Earl Gran- 
ville writing to Mr. Odo Russell, after 


acknowledging the receipt of two tele- 
grams reporting the results of conversa- 
tions with Count Bismarck, said— 


“ In the former you state that Count Bismarck 
had expressed himself as taken by surprise by the 
Russian Circular; that he regretted it, but could 
not interfere or return an official answer to it at 
present ; and that he showed the greatest anxiety 
to prevent the matter leading to hostilities. From 
the second it appears that his Excellency offers, 
with the consent of Her Majesty’s Government, to 
take the initiative in proposing a Conference at 
St. Petersburg, which he understands Prince 
Gortchakoff would be ready to accept; and he 
strongly recommends St, Petersburg as the place 
of meeting with a view to the speedy settlement 
of the question, and begs that Her Majesty’s 
Government, if they agree, will invite the French 
Government to join.” —-[No. 37.] 


I think these paragraphs suggest a 
doubt as to whether the original idea of 
a Conference did not emanate from St. 
Petersburg. But admitting that the 
suggestion was first made by Prussia, at 
what conclusion do we arrive? It is 
evident that the affair had been arranged 
between Russia and Prussia, Russia 
having been cognizant of the intention 
of Prussia to propose a Conference be- 
fore it had been mentioned by Prussia 
to Her Majesty’s Government. Prussia 
was then maintaining a struggle with 
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France, our ally during the Crimean 
War; and during that war Prussia 
was actuated by what has been called 
‘‘benevolent neutrality.”’ Was the course 
we pursued dictated by honour or good 
feeling towards France ? Surely it could 
not have been. Before any answer had 
been given to the Russo-Prussian pro- 
posal, England should have communi- 
cated with France, found out the real 
views of the French Government with 
reference to the Conference, and then, 
and not till then, should we have an- 
swered the proposal made by Prussia. 
But what happened? With eager haste, 
without a moment’s delay, England ac- 
cepts the proposal of Prussia. It is made 
on the 24th November, it is accepted on 
the 25th, and it is not till the 27th that 
France is informed, not of the intention 
to accept, but of the fact of acceptance. 
But the case is even stronger than that. 
On the 25th Her Majesty’s Government 
was informed that Russia, frightened, it 
may be startled, by the unanimous con- 
demnation of Europe—with the excep- 
tion of Prussia—had formally announced 
her intention of not acting upon Prince 
Gortchakoff’s Circular. But that infor- 
mation was in the possession of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government when they accepted 
the Conference. There was, therefore, 
no reason for the indecent haste which 
caused us to accept the Conference with- 
out the knowledge of our principal ally 
in the Crimean War; and in that re- 
spect the conduct of the Government is 
consequently deserving of the censure 
moved by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Chelsea. That being the case, what 
next happens? England immediately 
persecutes and bullies France, under all 
the melancholy circumstances in which 
she was placed, into joining her. I 
confess I read these despatches with 
pain and surprise, considering the cir 
cumstances of the French Government, 
and considering that England had re- 
fused, when asked by Austria and Italy 
in an early stage of the Franco-Ger- 
man War, to interfere and stop hos- 
tilities, if possible, to take one single 
step in the direction, for I have no 
hesitation in saying that, on the face 
of the despatches, it appeared to be a 
foregone conclusion to force the French 
Government to accede to the proposal 
with respect to the neutralization of the 
Black Sea. The reluctance of France to 
accede to it appears in repeated de- 
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spatches. At last Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, despairing of persuading France 
to take, what I would call this untoward 
step, on the 19th of December cavalierly 
informs them that, with or without the 
concurrence and assent of France, the 
Qonference will have to assemble in 
London on a certain day; and not till 
then France agrees, reluctantly, to come 
into the Conference. Then we have 
next these—what shall I call them?— 
these melancholy negotiations about the 
safe conduct of the French Plenipo- 
tentiary. Surely, under the circum- 
stances, if England had wished France 
to be represented, the course for Eng- 
land to have adopted was clear. She 
ought to have said to Prussia—‘‘ This 
Conference is your proposal, asked for 
by you, avowedly in the interest of your 
ally, Russia; it is for you to secure the 
attendance of the French Plenipotentiary 
in London; and when you have secured 
his presence the Conference shall meet, 
and we will proceed to discuss the pro- 
posals which your ally, Russia, may 
make.’’ This would have been a prac- 
tical, a straightforward, and a candid 
course ; but instead of this, we had those 
negotiations, and all the paraphernalia of 
international communication, in order to 
procure, through the favour of Prussia, 
the presence of this essential representa- 
tive of France. It so happens that all 
these negotiations fail, and the Confer- 
ence meets without the presence of the 
man who is said at the outset to be 
essential to the assembling of the Con- 
ference. Everything is really settled 
without the knowledge of the representa- 
tive of France. The Conference sat four 
times without his presence, and at last, 
in February, the Plenipotentiary is in- 
troduced to the Conference. Now, let 
me ask, what is it the French represen- 
tative is instructed by his Government 
to say, when at length he is permitted 
to open his mouth? He gives in most 
emphatic, though courteous phrase, an 
absolute contradiction to the Prime 
Minister. The right hon. Gentleman 
told us, on the first night of the Session, 
that France had officially agreed to the 
abrogation of the 38rd Article of the 
Treaty of Paris. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes—at a former 
period, certainly. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS: In an ar- 
gument addressed to those who suggested 
that we ought not to consent to the 
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abrogation of that Article of the Treaty 
the right hon. Gentleman said— 

“Who is it that you would have looked to in 
order to maintain the policy in the East, if mat- 
ters now stood again as they were? France. 
But France, by official acts, expressed her readi- 
ness to give up the neutrality of the Black 
Sea.”—[3 Hansard, eciv. 105.] 

Mr. GLADSTONE : I did not say 
she does so now. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: The Ple- 
nipotentiary of France said— 

“As regards the principal object of the Confer- 
ence, the French Government, sharing the feelings 
expressed by the Plenipotentiary of Turkey, would 
not personally have seen any sufficient reason to 
modify the stipulations established by the Treaty 
of 1856, and would have preferred their main- 
tenance.” 

I prefer to take from the accredited 
representative of France, when he is at 
last permitted by Prussia to appear at 
the Conference, what is the real view of 
the French Government than to take it 
from the lips of the Prime Minister. If 
the right hon. Gentleman, in his capa- 
city of Prime Minister—the prime mover 
in these extraordinary proceedings — 
tells us he was absolutely ignorant when 
Parliament met of what was the opinion 
of the existing French Government, [hold 
thatthe case of the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Chelsea is conclusively proved. 
It was worse than a blunder of the right 
hon. Gentleman to go into this Confer- 
ence in absolute ignorance of the opi- 
nion of the French Government on what 
was one of the great principles in the 
great Crimean struggle. He has shown 
that at the time the Conference met, 
when he addressed the House at the 
opening of the Session, he was incomplete 
ignorance of the views of the French 
Government on the prime subject which 
the Conference was convened to consider. 
It was a great blunder, too, on the part 
of the Government to accept, in the eager 
way they did, this Conference at the insti- 
gation of Prussia, without any previous 
communication with our ally in the Cri- 
mean War. Now I come to consider 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Warrington (Mr. Rylands). He asks us 
to put aside all consideration of the cir- 
cumstances under which this Conference 
was held, and to express our admiration 
of the results which have been achieved 
from it. Now, in the course of his speech 
he attempted to grapple with the state- 
ment of my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) 
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that it was the 3rd Article of the Treaty 
of Paris, which was the cause of the con- 
tinuance of the Crimean War, and of 
the failure of the Vienna negotiations. 
The hon. Gentleman, however, far from 
impugning the historical accuracy of 
that statement, contented himself with a 
very unnecessary argument against the 
reasons which induced the English and 
French Governments to continue the 
war, because they could not otherwise 
obtain what they deemed a just satisfac- 
tion of the claims of themselves and of 
Turkey, and a proper protection of the 
peace of Europe. The hon. Member 
ought to have known not only that the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
was historically accurate, but that the 
dates showed something even more strik- 
ing. The Vienna Conferences terminated 
in June, 1855. What was the state of 
affairs not only in Europe, but in Asia? 
Kars had not fallen ; she was in the midst 
of her glorious defence. The chances of 
war were in favour of Turkey in Asia as 
well asin Europe. All, or nearly all, 
the Russian forts on the eastern littoral 
of the Black Sea had fallen into the 
hands of the Circassians, who were the 
allies of ourselves and of Turkey. Subse- 
quently, owing to the inconceivable and, 
I believe, unexplained blunder on the 
part ‘of the allied Governments, Kars 
was permitted to fall, though not until 
the month of November. From that 
time the fortune of war was in favour of 
Russia in Asia. At Paris the Russian 
diplomatists pressed this point strongly, 
and contrary to good faith, and what 
was due from one ally to another, in 
consequence of the success of the Rus- 
sian arms in Asia, and subsequent fail- 
ure of the Vienna negotiations, the whole 
of the eastern shores of the Black Sea 
to the Turkish confines were sacrificed, 
with the tribes which had hitherto main- 
tained their independence. The result 
is that Russia possesses, without impe- 
diment, the whole eastern littoral of the 
Black Sea up to the Turkish frontier ; 
and you have now, by abrogating the 
8rd Article of the Treaty of Paris, 
enabled Russia to win back by her 
diplomacy all that she had lost in war 
during these two years. That is ac- 
tually the condition of affairs. The 
whole of that protracted and gallant 
struggle, in which so many thousands of 
valuable English lives were lost, and 
such enormous sums of English money 
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sacrificed, has only produced these Pro. 
tocols, which place on record a truism as 
old as any Conferences or diplomatists, 
and which Russia will find no difficulty 
in finding an excuse for evading when- 
ever she sees an opportunity when it 
ean serve her purpose. But it will be 


said that we have received an equiva- 


lent; let us consider what it is worth. 
By the Amendment of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, we are asked to applaud the 
result of the Conference in the interests 
of European peace, and we are told that 
the equivalent is the neutralization of 
the Black Sea. Now, I should like to 
know what is the opinion of Sir Henry 
Elliot, our Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, who is, it may be presumed, ina 
position to form a pretty accurate judg- 
ment on it? On the 21st of November 
he wrote to the Government that— 


* An effectual substitute for the neutralization 
of the Black Sea will certainly not be found ; but 
if it is to come to an end, some fresh security 
might, perhaps, be found for Turkey by a slight 
modification of the engagements relative to the 
closing of the Straits of the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles against ships of war of all nations,” 
—[No. 66.] 


And what is the opinion of Turkey her- 
self? I believe it has been said in this 
House that Turkey had ceased to attach 
importance to the neutralization of the 
Black Sea; but the Turkish Ambassador 
has put on record at the Conference his 
opinion that the observance of that pro- 
vision, far from having given rise to diffi- 
culties, has contributed hitherto to the 
maintenance of peace; that the Sublime 
Porte was satisfied with it, and regretted 
that Russia saw in it anything that 
wounded her honour. Thus we find on 
all sides the opinion that the provision 
was a greater guarantee for peace than 
that which has been now substituted for 
it. And when I come to consider what 
the equivalent is, I cannot but be sur- 
prised that it should be acceptable to 
those hon. Gentlemen who represent—I 
will not say the peace-at-any-price prin- 
ciples, because they have disclaimed 
them—but who appear as the advocates 
and friends of peace. Has the neutrali- 
zation of the Black Sea failed to main- 
tain peace? Obviously not. And what 
is the real ground of the objection of 
Russia to it? Why, that if it were 
maintained it would still continue to 
subserve the cause of peace. Indeed, 
nothing can be clearer than that, when 4 
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neutral space—either of land or water— 
intervenes between the territories of rival 
and historically hostile Powers, it is a 
powerful support of peace. Are hon. 
Gentlemen who seem to adopt a con- 
trary opinion prepared to follow it to its 
logical conclusion? Will they abandon 
the neutrality of Belgium, and subvert 
that of Luxemburg? Is Switzerland no 
longer to be neutral? Will the Govern- 
ment, encouraged by the demonstrations 
of the lovers of peace, send out instruc- 
tions to our Commissioners at Washing- 
ton that the neutrality Treaty of 1817 is 
to be abrogated, in order to maintain 
and perpetuate friendly relations be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States ; and will they declare that hence- 
forth, in the interest of peace, those two 
Powers shall be at liberty to maintain 
any amount of naval force on the lakes 
and great rivers of Canada? The hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down has 
pleaded in favour of general disarm- 
ament, and he approves of the Con- 
ference because it does—what? Be- 
cause it sanctions—and by sanctioning I 
venture to think will necessitate—the 
building of forts, the armament of ar- 
senals, the gathering of hostile fleets on 
that very sea which hitherto has carried 
none but ships of commerce on its bosom. 
The obvious offence of the abrogated 
Treaty of 1856 being its peaceful cha- 
racter, when was it that Russia began to 
complain and talk of having discovered 
that the neutralization of the Black Sea 
was either hostile to her dignity. or 
prejudical to her safety? Was it during 
the lifetime of Lord Palmerston? [Mr. 
GtapstonE: Yes.] Does the right hon. 
Gentleman say ‘“‘ yes?” [Mr. GuapsTone 
assented.| Then I will inquire of him 
why he refused my request the other 
night, when I asked him to produce the 
despatches of Sir Andrew Buchanan in 
explanation of his statement that he 
had frequently informed the late Lord 
Clarendon and Earl Granville that 
Russia would some day take steps for 
the abrogation of the neutralization 
of the Black Sea? If Sir Andrew 
Buchanan had made such statement 
before the accession of the present Go- 
vernment to office, it is very extraordi- 
nary that he did not inform them of it, 
and until the despatches are produced the 
inference is clear and unmistakable, that 
during the lifetime of Lord Palmerton no 
such declaration was made on the part of 
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Russia, nor during the Administration of 
Earl Russell, nor of the late Lord Derby. 
I believe I may say that during the time 
that the present Lord Derby held the 
Seals of the Foreign Office no such decla- 
ration was made. What, then, is the 
conclusion? That it was not until the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite acceded 
to office that Russia saw her opportunity. 
She saw that the right hon. Gentleman 
was a Minister from whom she thought 
she might hope to extract the fruit of 
the tremendous struggle which England 
had engaged in with her—a struggle 
that had to be engaged in, I am afraid, 
in some degree, owing to the weakness 
of the right hon. Gentleman and the 
Colleagues with whom he acted—and a 
struggle which the right hon. Gentleman 
did little or nothing either to prevent or 
sustain. Such being the equivalent for 
the neutralization of the Black Sea, and 
such the means by which it has been ob- 
tained, I will next ask, how stand at the 
present moment our obligations towards 
Turkey with reference to the separate 
Treaty of April, 1856? There are per- 
sons in this House, no doubt—we have 
heard some this evening—who hold that 
whenever it becomes onerous or difficult 
to adhere to a treaty, or to fulfil a gua- 
rantee, it is the course of true policy to 
do neither one nor the other. But I do 
not think that that is the opinion of the 
Government, and I say that while our 
treaty obligations towards Turkey remain 
technically the same, our moral obliga- 
tion to maintain her integrity is in- 
creased. By forcing on her against her 
declared wish this substitute for the 
neutralization of the Black Sea we have 
incurred towards her a still greater 
moral obligation, if it be possible, than 
existed before. We cannot shut our eyes 
to the fact that it was England that in 
the Conference insisted upon the substi- 
tute now accepted; and I will do the 
Government the justice to say that since 
the signing of the new Treaty they have 
not shown any disposition to shrink from 
the morally increased obligations we 
have incurred. There was a remarkable 
passage in the speech of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty the other night, when 
he spoke of the necessity of our buildin: 

vessels fitted for coast defences an 


operations in shallow water rather than 
of iron-clad fighting ships, and added— 


“The probability has been suggested of a Rus- 
sian fleet coming out of the Baltic to attack us ; 
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though I do not believe she would do anything of 
the sort, or that any such fleet could escape our 
iron-clads, agree that every precaution should be 
taken to meet every emergency that may arise, 
and that we should not only be able to send a 
strong fighting fleet into the Baltic and the Danube 
to meet any combination that recent events may 
have rendered possible, but also that we should 
provide adequately for the defence of our own 
coast by the construction of four vessels of the 
Monitor class.” 


That is the first fruit of the peaceful 
solution of the Black Sea difficulty, and 
I do not think it is one that hon. Gentle- 
men who are so friendly to _ ought 
to feel particularly satisfied with; the 
speech, too, which we heard lately from 
the Prime Minister, of which I heartily 
approved, when he declined to accept 
the courteous invitation of the hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) to 
take back his Estimates, had an ominous 
ring in it as to the security of peace. 
I therefore give the Government the 
credit of an honest and sincere intention 
to fulfil our new obligations. I must 
also say that I agree in the remark that 
fell from the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Goldsmid), that we can look with 
hope and confidence to the power of 
Turkey herself to vindicate her own 
rights and to maintain her own national 
existence. I believe that no greater 
mistakes have ever been made by public 
men in this country than in reference to 
the military power and resources of 
Turkey. In October, 1853, some weeks 
before the news of the first battle in the 
Principalities reached England, I heard 
from Lord Ponsonby, who was well ac- 
quainted with the resources and condi- 
tion of Turkey, a remarkable prediction 
as to the result of the war between that 
country and Russia. The noble Lord said 
that even if Turkey were left alone she 
would be able to repel the aggressions 
of Russia, and three weeks afterwards 
that view was fully confirmed by the 
news of the battle of Oltenitza, followed 
by the defence of Silistria, and the first 
battles of the campaign; and if Turkey 
was able in 1853 to hold her own against 
Russia she is much more able to do so 
now. I was astonished to find that Mr. 
Odo Russell told the Prussian Government 
that England was prepared to go to war 
with orwithout allies. Could England look 
for a more vigorous or effective ally in 
the East than Turkey herself? I recognize 
with pleasurethe present determination of 
Her Majesty’s Government to fulfil their 
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treaty obligations; but I must say this, 
that if we are called upon at no distant 
date to fulfil those treaty obligations; if 
war should break out in the East as the 
result of that unlimited warlike compe- 
tition which has now been sanctioned 
between Turkey and Russia in the Black 


Sea; a great responsibility will rest on. 


the Ministers who have been so pre. 
cipitate in urging this dangerous change. 
The transformation of our relations is 
now complete. We have passed from 
those provisions that have maintained 
peace in the East of Europe for 14 years, 
and which, so far as human foresight 
can judge, would have maintained it for 
years to come, and we have adopted the 
principle that hostile fleets should sail in 
the Black Sea, that forts should be built, 
and arsenals provided with warlike stores 
and gear; and yet we trust that peace will 
still be maintained. But if the contrary 
should be result, I repeat that great will 
be the responsibility that will rest upon 
the English Ministry ; and I think that it 
is only fair and right and just that there 
should be men like the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Chelsea who should rise in 
their place and tell them that in the event 
of war the country will recognize the re- 
sponsibility of a Minister who has abro- 
gated a treaty for the sake of his own 
personal views expressed in this House 
years ago, and who has imperilled peace 
in the vain hope of circumventing or 
conciliating the great military despotism 
of the North. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: In these days 
of startling alliances I have been much 
amused at the alliance to-night of my 
noble Friend opposite (Lord John Man- 
ners) with the hon. Baronet below me 
(Sir Charles Dilke). Their language 
has been so synonymous that one would 
almost suppose they had been parties to 
an agreement in the portico. The noble 
Lord referred to the indecent haste of 
the Government in going into the Con- 
ference, and the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Chelsea said that the Govern- 
ment were ready to swallow any—the 
word is too strong for me to use: if the 
House will allow me I will use it—were 
ready to swallow “any insult” which 
might be offered to them. Now, I must 
say that I am glad of the opportunity of 
addressing a few words to the House 
upon this Motion of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Chelsea, because hav- 
ing listened to his speech, and having 
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read the Papers that are in our hands, 
I entirely dissent from the views that 
he has expressed as to the conduct of 
Her Majesty’s Government. Whatever 
differences of opinion may exist among 
hon. Members as to the preliminary cir- 
cumstances which may have induced the 
Government to enter into this Conference 
for the purpose of entertaining the sug- 
gestions contained in Prince Gortcha- 
koff’s Note, I do not think there is any- 
one in this House who will get up in 
his place and say that he is prepared to 
find fault with the result that has been 
obtained by the Conference. That re- 
sult is one which I rejoice to have seen 
accomplished by the policy of the Go- 
vernment, provided always that both dur- 
ing the Conference, and before the Con- 
ference, the character and dignity of this 
country have been throughout upheld 
and maintained. Now, the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Chelsea said, in the 
course of his observations, that this Con- 
ference had been a great diplomatic 
triumph for Russia. He quoted what 
he called public opinion in Moscow. The 
newspaper called Zhe Golos, hesaid, stated 
that such was the prevalent opinion in 
Moscow. Nothing can be more errone- 
ous. My hon. Friend near me spoke 
very fairly and very truly when he ob- 
served that we do not expect to have 
the time of this House occupied by quo- 
tations from Zhe Golos newspaper, or 
any other newspaper. The hon. Baronet 
said this Conference was a great diplo- 
matic triumph for Russia. Now, I will 
not grudge Russia her triumph upon 
this occasion, if that can be called a 
triumph which is the result of the de- 
liberate opinion of all the Cabinets of 
Europe who were parties to the Treaty 
of 1856. I should say that it was 
rather a triumph for the policy of 
this country. Read these Papers. Eng- 
land throughout took the initiative in 
all this matter. Prince Gortchakoff’s 
letter was received by Earl Granville on, 
I think, the 9th of November. [Earl 
Granville did not hesitate a moment. 
He answered it by a despatch to Sir 
Andrew Buchanan on the 10th. He 
took the initiative before all the Cabinets 
of Europe, and, whatever may have 
been the result of the Conference, what- 
ever may be the opinion of Europe as 
regards the conduct of this country, it 
cannot be denied that England took the 
initiative, that the policy which has been 
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successful was the policy which England 
undertook. I say that this isa triumph 
rather of the policy of England than for 
Russia. Peace was menaced—war was 
imminent. Nothing that I recollect 
during the time I have taken notice of 
public affairs has been so quickly at- 
tained as that peace was secured. It 
has been said by the hon. Baronet below 
me that Russia did not give way on any 
matter—that she gained her point en- 
tirely. Now, let me prove to the House 
in a very few sentences that that is not 
strictly the case. It is perfectly true 
that Russia, through the Note written by 
Prince Gortchakoff on the 31st of Octo- 
ber, said that she would no longer be 
bound by the stipulations of the Treaty 
of Paris, 1856. I think Prince Gort- 
chakoff told Sir Andrew Buchanan that 
the Emperor’s decision was irrevocable. 
So far from Russia maintaining her 
position, she immediately afterwards ex- 
pressed regret at the form she had used. 
She signed the first annexe to the Proto- 
col of London, which the hon. Baronet 
sneered at, and said was worth nothing. 
The words of the annexe are as follows— 


of London. 


“The Plenipotentiaries [of the different Powers] 
recognize that it is an essential principle of the 
Law of Nations that no Power can liberate itself 
from the engagements of a Treaty, nor modify 
the stipulations thereof, unless with the consent 
of the Contracting Powers, by means of an ami- 
cable arrangement.” 


That is what the hon. Baronet calls a 
worthless document. He says that as a 
friend of Russia. I do not think he 
will venture to spend his next winter in 
Moscow. Russia signed that annex to 
the first Protocol before anything else 
had been done. I believe that she 
signed it in good faith. If she did not 
sign it in good faith, she was guilty 
of a cynical hypocrisy such as has not 
been heard of since the days of Louis 
Quatorze. Two points are raised by 
this discussion—and I do not altoge- 
ther agree with the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Gilpin) in looking 
upon this as a lost night—because the 
discussion of the points raised by the 
hon. Baronet enables the Government 
clearly to place their conduct and the 
policy that they have pursued not only 
before this country, but before the 
Cabinets of Europe, and will show the 
world that, at all events, in the con- 
duct we have pursued we have acted 
according to the principles and the 
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character which this country ought to 
maintain. The two points raised by the 
hon. Baronet below me-are these—has 
the policy of England been endorsed 
by the other Powers of Europe; and 
secondly, has that policy been dictated 
by any other Power ?—because the hon. 
Baronet assumed frequently that the 
Government had been led to do this and 
that at the instance of Prussia, and 
therefore by Russia. If the House 
will permit me, I will show that, so far 
from that being the case, our line of 
conduct has been clear and distinct 
thoroughout, and that, so far from ac- 
cepting the propositions of Russia, over 
and over again in these Papers it ap- 
pears that the Government refused to 
accept the proposals made by Russia and 
Prussia, and that they followed a line of 
policy which they believed to be the one 
that was best for the country. I hold it 
to be essential to the highest interests of 
this country that our Government should 
endeavour to keep up a good under- 
standing and a friendly feeling between 
this and foreign countries. We should 


never permit any personal prejudices to 
interfere with such an understanding. 


If the terms of the Note of Prince 
Gortchakoff were such as to ruffle the 
kindly nature and the good feeling of 
Earl Granville, the latter acted most 
judiciously in not giving way to the 
impulse they may have given rise to. 
During the course of the negotiotions 
upon this subject, no persons have dis- 
tinguished themselves more by their ju- 
dicious despatches than Earl Granville, 
Sir Andrew Buchanan, and Count Beust. 
I am not quite certain, but I rather 
think that I heard the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government 
deny to-night that he disapproved the 
stipulations relating to the neutraliza- 
tion of the Black Sea at the time they 
were entered into ; but I myself, in com- 
mon with many others in this House, 
have always felt that these stipulations 
respecting the Black Sea were injurious 
to Russia. To me it has always been 
evident that such stipulations must be 
unendurable to a gigantic Power like 
Russia. And it is a remarkable thing 
in reading these Papers to find that, 
although this Treaty was signed in 1856, 
Italy, Austria, Prussia, and France, all 
before 1859, had been endeavouring to 
persuade Russia to extricate herself 
from the position in which she was 
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placed. Russia complains—and to my 
mind most justly complains—that since 
the Treaty of 1856 was signed the 
balance of power in Europe has been 
most essentially altered. And is she not 
perfectly correct in making such an 
assertion ? Why, Europe is hardly the 
same now as she was then; its whole 
features on the map presents a totally 
different appearance; and Russia has a 
right to demand that under such circum- 
stances the conditions of the Treaty of 
1856 should be revised. Let me remind 
the House of the alterations that have 
occurred in Europe since that date. 
Italy, or rather Sardinia, which was in 
1856 a small and insignificant territory, 
is now a Power which embraces all the 
country from the Tyrol and Savoy to the 
Southern Sea. Savoy and Nice, which 
belonged in those days to Sardinia, have 
passed into the hands of France, and I 
always regretted that the Government 
of the day did not, as they ought to 
have done, interfere to protest against 
the flagrant violation of the Law of Na- 
tions which the transfer of those Provin- 
ces entailed. Not alone were Italy and 
France interested in that transfer, but 
this country also, as being bound to 
maintain the independence of Savoy in 
connection with that of Switzerland. 
Again, the Danubian Provinces are now 
united under one head, and I shall come 
presently to a most admirable despatch 
of Sir Henry Elliot, in answer to an 
assertion made by Prince Gortchakoff in 
reference to those Provinces. Austria 
has been pushed out of Germany, and 
Prussia has become a great and gigantic 
Power, and has detached a great part of 
Alsace and Lorraine from France. In 
fact, it is impossible to point to any 
other period of 14 years in which such 
enormous changes have occurred in 
Europe as the one that has elapsed since 
the signing of the Treaty of 1856. I 
always regret the little confidence that 
can be placed in the assurances of Min- 
isters elsewhere than in this country— 
and in all cases we are quite right to 
exact the most binding stipulations we 
can obtain assent to. Of course, those 
stipulations will be violated in the course 
of time, but that we must look forward 
to asa natural consequence. It is im- 
possible to forget that at the very mo- 
ment when Italy was pledged to sur- 
render Savoy and Nice to France, Count 
Cavour disclaimed any engagement or 
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any disposition to with Savoy— 
which shows how vigilant Ministers in 
this country should be in dealing with 
foreign Powers. This is what Count 
Cavour says in writing to the Chevalier 
Nigra, at Paris, upon this point— 

“The King’s Government would never consent, 

even at the price of the greatest advantages, to 
cede or exchange any part of the territory which 
for so many ages had formed the most glorious 
appanage of the House of Savoy.” 
And Sir James Hudson, writing to the 
Foreign Secretary on the 10th of Feb- 
ruary, No. 34, page 39, of Correspondence 
respecting the iy aye annexation of 
Savoy and Nice to France, says— 

“The Count said that he could only repeat to 
me what he had already stated, that Sardinia was 
under no engagement to cede, sell, or exchange 
Savoy, or any other part of her dominions.” 


But, continued the Count— 


“The question is a question for Savoy, and not 
for the rest of the kingdom.” 


The House will agree with me that, 
looking at the events that have occurred 
in Europe during the few past years, one 
of the first fruits of the present compli- 
cations has been the excessive ease with 
which, upon the flimsiest pretexts, the 
most solemn obligations and the plighted 
faith of nations have been setaside. In 
illustration of this—one of the worst fea- 
tures of the present day—I need go no 
further back than October last. In that 
month Prince Gortchakoff tears out a 
page and erases the sanction that Russia 
as solemnly given to the Treaty of 
Paris in 1856. In November, Count 
Bismarck, without any previous commu- 
- nication with the other Powers of Europe, 
announces that he will consider himself 
free to deny the guaranteed neutrality 
of Luxemburg of 1867. In December 
the Prussian Gazette de la Croix, which 
isunderstood to receive its inspiration 
from Count Bismarck, proclaims that 
“Belgium is a nation henceforth the 
enemy of Germany,” and in the same 
month, probably under similar inspira- 
tion, the Prince of Roumania signifies to 
Europe that— 

“he considers the suzerainty of the Porte an in- 
tolerable burden, and that he must cancel an 
article of the Treaty of Paris that the develop- 
ment of the Danubian Provinces may not be 
hampered.” 

That is the way that the most solemn 
obligations of treaties are violated. I 
say it is to be regretted that such should 
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now come to the Note of Prince Gort- 
chakoff, and to the manner in which 
that Note was answered by Earl Gran- 
ville, and on looking at the conduct of 
the latter I do not think it can be said 
that the Government have failed in their 
duty to the country in the matter. Itis 
a remarkable fact that this despatch of 
Prince Gortchakoff was written imme- 
diately after information had been re- 
ceived from Prussia of the capitulation 
of Metz. On the 28th of October Metz 
capitulated with 3 Marshals, 50 Generals, 
6,000 officers, and 173,000 soldiers, and 
immediately Prince Gortchakoff was in- 
structed to write his despatch to Baron 
Brunnow, which was subsequently com- 
municated to Earl Granville, to the effect 
that he could no longer hold himself 
bound by the Treaty of 1856, as far as it 
related to the neutralization of the Black 
Sea. It is a remarkable feature in that 
despatch that Prince Gortchakoff assigns 
as one of the reasons for the conduct of 
the Russian Government that— 

“The Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
whose position had, under the guarantee of the 
Great Powers, been defined in the Treaty of 
Paris and the subsequent Protocols, accomplish a 
series of revolutions which are equally at variance 
with the letter and spirit of these transactions, and 
which first led.to the union, and subsequently to 
the election of aforeign Prince. These facts have 
obtained the sanction of the Porte and the consent 
of the Great Powers, or at any rate the latter 
have not thought it necessary to enforce their de- 
cisions. The Representative of Russia was the only 
one who raised his voice to remind the Cabinets 
that by this tolerance they would be departing from 
the distinct stipulations of the Treaty.”—[No 1.] 


Now, it is a most remarkable thing that, 
as Sir Henry Elliot tells Earl Granville 
in his despatch dated Therapia, Novem- 
ber 21, 1870— 


“The first of the infractions of the Treaty of 1856, 
which Prince Gortchakoff cites as justifying the 
proceedings about to be adopted is the union 
of the Principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia, 
and their being placed under a foreign Prince, 
which, far from being the acts of the Porte, were 
carried out in spite of her strenuous resistance ; but 
it may possibly have escaped the remembrance of 
Her Majesty’s Government that it was Count 
Kisseleff, the Russian Plenipotentiary at the Con- 
ference of Paris, who at the meetings of the 22nd 
of May and 5th of June, 1858, stated that the al- 
most unanimous desire of the Principalities for a 
union under a foreign Prince was rational and 
legitimate, and who appealed to the Treaty of 
Paris itself in support of their right to have their 
demand taken into consideration.”—[No. 65.] 


If that is the way in which Prince Gor- 
chakoff writes his dispatches, there need 
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the Foreign Secretary will not be able to 
give him as much as he requires. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Mi- 
nister, on the opening night of the Ses- 
sion, said— 

“The answer made by the Government upon 
the receipt of the Note of Prince Gortchakoff was 
recognized as a becoming and an adequate one.” 
I think that thoroughly gave expression 
to sentiments entertained, not only in 
this House, but very generally in the 
country. Earl Granville does not lose a 
moment in answering the despatch of 
Sir Andrew Buchanan on the 10th of 
November. He asks— 

“In whose hand lies the power of releasing 
one or more of the parties from all or any of these 
stipulations? It has always been held that that 
right belongs only to the Governments who have 
been parties to the original instrument.’,—[No. 4.] 


Again, Earl Granville, at once, without 
consulting any Power in Europe—and 
recollect he meets with the unanimous 
approval of all the Powers of Europe 
afterwards—Earl Granville goes on to 
say— 

“T need scarcely say that Her Majesty’s Go- 

vernment have received this communication with 
deep regret, because it opens a discussion which 
might unsettle the cordial understanding it has 
been their earnest endeavour to maintain with the 
Russian Empire ; and, for the above-mentioned rea- 
sons, it is impossible for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to give any sanction, on their part, to 
the course announced by Prince Gortchakoff.’’ 
—[No. 4.] 
Do not let the hon. Baronet, then, go 
away from his seat under the impression 
that what he has stated as an imputation 
against the policy of the Government is 
founded on fact, because Earl Granville 
immediately and distinctly says— 

‘It is impossible for Her Majesty’s Government 
to give any sanction to the course announced by 
Prince Gortchakoff ;” 


and he adds that— 


“ Her Majesty’s Government would not have 
refused to examine the question in concert with 
the co-signataries to the Treaty.” 


Well, the despatch of Sir Andrew 
Buchanan to Earl Granville is a very 
spirited one. I only wish every Am- 
bassador we have abroad had a good 
deal of the spirit and character of Sir 
Andrew Buchanan, and I would re- 
commend to hon. Gentlemen the perusal 
of several of his despatches from St. 
Petersburg, and particularly the one at 
page 16 of these Papers. In fact, through- 
out the whole Correspondence I think 
Sir Andrew Buchanan comes out of the 
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affair in the most satisfactory manner. 
Well, Sir, there are two points put in 
issue by the hon. Baronet (Sir Charles 
Dilke)—namely, has the policy of Eng- 
land been endorsed by the Powers of 
Europe who were co-signataries of the 
Treaty of 1856, and was that policy 
dictated, as regards the Conference, by 
any other Power? Now, there can be 
no doubt whatever that, if you look 
through the several documents bearing 
on this question—Prussia, Austria, Italy, 
and even Turkey herself, one and all, 
express, not only their surprise at the 
grave events, but their willingness to 
concur in the policy which may be sug- 
gested by Her Majesty’s Government. 
To read the extracts in proof of this 
would occupy too much of the time of 
the House; but all these Powers, one 
after another, strongly support the view 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government. I 
have seen it stated that Turkey was un- 
willingly drawn into the Conference. 
Nothing could be further from the truth 
than that, as the Papers laid before us 
show. Sir Henry Elliot, many of whose 
despatches, and very good ones, too, ap- 
pear in the book before us, says that 
Turkey herself felt it was impossible 
any longer to maintain this stipulation 
of the Treaty of 1856; and, having ascer- 
tained that several of the Powers were 
opposed to it, said she was quite ready 
to revise it. Ali Pasha himself said that, 
although he was rather indisposed to- 
wards the Conference, yet seeing that 
the other Powers of Europe thought it 
was impossible to maintain the existing 


state of things, he was quite willing to , 


enter into negotiation with them on the 
subject. Well, Sir, the hon. Baronet 
has said that the result of the action of 
Her Majesty’s Government will not be 
peace. What will it be if it is not 
peace? I say that that result would, to 
my mind, have justified the adoption of 
almost any means for its attainment short 
of the loss of the character of England. 
And when I see that it has been accom- 
plished in the manner it has been, I 
think it reflects not only honour on this 
country, but the utmost credit on the 
judgment, the discretion, and the ability 
of our Foreign Secretary. Does the hon. 
Baronet want us to go to war for Turkey, 
because, after all, finding fault with the 
Government in this matter means that? 
[‘*No!”] Have we not had enough of 
“blood and iron’ during the last six 
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months? Have we not had enough of 
the miseries and horrors of war? Have 
we not seen the power and prestige of 
a nation of 40,000,000 people shat- 
tered and destroyed in that brief period ? 
Have we not seen whole provinces 
wasted, of which I may say in the 
touching words of Longfellow— 
“There is no fireside howso’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair ! 
The air is full of farewells to the dying 
And mournings for the dead. 
The heart of Rachel for her chiléren crying 
Will not be comforted.” 


Conference 


That is a true picture of the state of 
things in those ravaged and desolated 
provinces ; and is not that sufficient for 
atime? Two great events during the 
last few months have been threatening 
the peace of Europe—the one in the far 
East, the other in the West. In the 
West, the house next door to us, so to 
say, has been burning, without any 
attempt, rightly or wrongly—I do not 
now enter into that question—without 
any attempt on the part of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government to quench the conflagra- 
tion or to succour its victims. But, as 
regards the far East, I ask is there any- 
one so blind to the real interests of this 
country as to wish to see it again in- 
volved in a djstant strife, far away from 
the chief seat of our power and the 
centre of our resources? Is there, I 
ask, anyone so blind to the real interests 
of this country as to wish to see us again 
involved in a distant strife in support of 
that tumble-down, crazy, old building 
on the shores of the Bosphorus, for the 
seat of that Government which for many 
generations has been not only a scandal 
to civilization, but, from its very weak- 
ness, a source of danger to the peace of 
Europe? Sir, of the Eastern Question 
I think we have had enough. It has 
been the constant theme of diplomatic 
interference for the last 80 years—the 
constant cause of European complica- 
tions. I believe that by this Conference, 
and the result, you have placed the 
Eastern Question on a better basis. The 
Government can only choose between 
two courses. They may choose war; 
they may choose peace. If they had 
elected to go to war on such a question 
as this, my belief is that the public opi- 
nion in this country would, in the short 
space of six months, have hurled the 
strongest Minister from power with 
ignominy and disgrace. They have 
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elected for 
for peace. [An hon. Memper: Peace 
at any price.| No; I emphatically deny 
that. Not peace at any price. [An 
hon. Mremsrr: Yes!] But they have 
had in view the honour and interest of 
this great country. They have laboured 
for peace, and have succeeded. The 
result of this Oonference has been a 
source of gratification to every class of 
people in this country, and it will find 
@ response in tens of thousands of British 
homes. Do not suppose for one moment 
that the spirit of this nation is less 
sound and vigourous than it was; but 
the fact is this country is determined 
never again to be dragged into and in- 
volved in a war in defence of a system 
or of a Government like that of Turkey 
as it was in the former Crimean cam- 
paign. I enter my protest, therefore— 
thanking the House for the way in which 
they have enabled me to express my 
opinion—I enter my protest against the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Chelsea, and I may say that I am 
prepared to give my humble but genuine 
and heartfelt support to the policy which 
has been adopted by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and which has been carried 
out with so much ability, with so much 
discretion, with so much forbearance and 
good feeling by the Foreign Secretary. 
Mr. 0. DALRYMPLE said, the right 
hon. Baronet who had just sat down 
had appeared that night in a new cha- 
racter as a defender of Her Majesty’s 
Government. From the tenour of some 
of the remarks made by him he had 
been somewhat doubtful on what side the 
right hon. Baronet was speaking ; for in 
one part of his speech he had dwelt with 
special emphasis on the flimsy considera- 
tions by which treaties were set aside, 
and it seemed that in putting that point 
forward so prominently he was ranging 
himself rather on the side of the hon. 
Member for Chelsea. However that 
might be, he thought Her Majesty’s 
Government, up to the time when the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth rose, were very greatly in need of 
a defender. But there was one thing 
common to all the speeches which had 
yet been made against the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Chelsea—namely, that 
they did not answer the speech of that 
hon. Member. Nor did he think it 
would be easy to answer that speech, for 
if there was anything more noticeable 
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in it than another it was that it was 
founded on facts derived from the Papers 
now on the Table. The hon. Baronet 
(Sir Charles Dilke) had only supple- 
mented information so obtained byspecial 
knowledge of his own, and it was noto- 
rious that the House always paid atten- 
tion to special knowledge. The hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Gilpin) 
had said that the proceeding of the hon. 
Baronet in proposing a Motion tanta- 
mount to a Vote of Want of Confidence 
in the Government was unprecedented. 
The hon. Baronet would not, however, 
have done his duty if he had failed to 
give expression to his sentiment upon 
this question. For his own part he was 
inclined to congratulate the House on 
the resumption of the debates on foreign 
‘affairs. It was important we should 
divest ourselves of the tendency to take 
an insular view of the conduct of foreign 
States—a tendency which was going far 
to diminish our influence in the Cabinets 
of Europe. Two lines of defence were 
being adopted on behalf of the Govern- 
ment; the one, which might be called 
the outer line, was that the neutralization 
of the Black Sea was untenable, and 
the other, the inner line, that the Govern- 
ment had entered on the Conference with 
no foregone conclusion. As tothe former 
of these two points, the House had 
heard, on more than one occasion, that 
Lords Clarendon and Palmerston held 
that the neutralization could no longer 
be maintained. It would be remem- 
bered that there had been a correction of 
the statements relating to Lord Claren- 
don which were made on the first night 
of the Session, and anyone who knew 
the character of Lord Palmerston as an 
English Statesman, would be able to 
rate, at their due value, the statements 
regarding him. The House would not 
soon forget what he took leave to call 
theindiscretion, par excellence, of our time, 
when the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government, when referring 
to this point, ‘‘ depreciated,” as it had 
been well said, ‘the importance of the 
principal issue for which his Govern- 
ment was at the moment contending.” 
But what was the value of these reminis- 
cences of the opinion of individual states- 
men? Surely the point was not what was 
their opinion, nor what the particular 
terms of the Treaty were, but whether the 
tone adopted by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in view of the position taken up 
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by Russia to free herself of her treaty obli- 
gations, was a proper one. The right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go 
vernment on the first night of the Session 
stated that he believed that the country 
regarded the reply of Earl Granville to 
the Note of Prince Gortchakoff as ade- 
quate, manly, and becoming. He did not 
know that it was much to say of it that 
it was manly and becoming ; had it been 
followed up, it might, perhaps, have 
been adequate. He was not much versed 
in the mysteries of diplomatic corre- 
spondence ; but the reply seemed to him 
to contain an extraordinary amount of 
circumlocution. It was important to re- 
member the moment selected by Prince 
Gortchakoff for the despatch of his Note. 
His (Mr. Dalrymple’s) hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary for India delivered his 
annual interesting speech on foreign 
affairs at Elgin on the 15th of November; 
and, on that occasion, he spoke of the 
attitude of Russia as one “ of neutrality 
and observation.”” And, yet, at that 
time, that attitude was being exchanged 
for an attitude of active hostility. But 
there was a special offensiveness in the 
choice of the time, which should not be 
overlooked. On the 24th February, the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government, when replying to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire (Mr. Disraeli), specially 
condemned the opinion that we ought 
to have told Russia that she must take 
the consequences of her step ; because, 
had we done so, we should have been 
imperilling the opportunity which might 
be within our reach of limiting the 
range of misery and destruction in the 
West of Europe. And yet it was im- 
mediately after we had in our capacity 
of a neutral Power made overtures to 
Russia, with a view to acting in concert 
for the purpose of limiting the duration 
of the war, that the Note of Prince 
Gortchakoff was despatched with every 
circumstance of deliberate insult. And 
this was a state of things on which the 
country was expected to look with com- 
placency, and to waive and condone as 
though completely matters of course. 
As to the second point—that there was 
no foregone conclusion —he thought 
there was, unquestionably, a foregone 
conclusion in the mind of the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment. It was known, moreover, that 
Count Bismarck was not indisposed to & 
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revision of the Treaty in a sense favour- 
able to Russia, and it was also known, 
beyond all doubt, that the Conference 
had been suggested by Count Bismarck. 
Had it not been for some of the speeches 
made to-night, he would have been in- 
clined to doubt whether any hon. Mem- 
ber could have read the Papers sub- 
mitted to the House, and could have 
risen from the study of them without a 
painful misgiving that we had not pur- 
sued, he would not say a spirited policy 
—for even the Government could hardly 
consider their policy spirited, but even a 

assably honourable and dignified policy. 
t was difficult to see how we could 
have come out with credit from a Con- 
ference initiated and carried out to a 
conclusion as this had been. We took 
insults very easily now, and he some- 
times doubted whether we could be in- 
sulted. At Washington exiled felons 
were féted under the very eyes of our 
special Plenipotentiaries, and no notice 
was taken of the fact by Government. 
One thing, at all events, we must never 
again attempt, though, perhaps, we 
might never be in a like case, for he could 
scarcely think that any country would 
trust us again—and that was to undertake 
treaty obligations unless we could meet 
the charge that in the autumn of 1870 
we failed to take our stand on our treaty 
obligations, and in the following spring, 
because we were not strong enough to 
take our position, we were compelled to 
set Russia free. 

Viscount ENFIELD, on the part of 
the Government, wished to offer a few 
observations to the House on the Motion 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Chelsea, and he hoped that the statement 
he had to make as to the policy of the Go- 
vernment would be such as to entitle it 
to the confidence of the House and the 
approbation of the country. In the first 
place, he was bound to say that the hon. 
Baronet, in his strictures upon the con- 
duct of the Government with reference to 
the recent condition of France were such 
as on calmer reflection he would admit 
were stronger than the occasion war- 
ranted. Respecting Turkey and Russia, 
he hoped, in spite of all that had been 
said by the hon. Baronet and by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for War- 
mngton (Mr. Rylands), and a very small 
minority of the speakers, that the sacri- 
fices of this country during the Crimean 
War, of treasure, and the yet more 
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precious sacrifice of blood, had not been 
thrown away. The position of Turkey 
since the Crimean War had been ame- 
liorated. Turkey had been able to 
equip, man, and hold a Navy which 
was in a creditable state of efficiency, 
and her Army was in such a condition 
as would enable her to hold her own 
against hostile visitors. The internal 
condition of Turkey had also improved 
since the Crimean War. The Danubian 
Provinces had secured autonomy; the 
Christian population and subjects of 
the Porte were no longer as hostile to 
her rule as formerly; and if in senti- 
ments these important sections were not 
pleased with Mussulman rule, they knew 
that their material prosperity and hap- 
piness depended upon internal tran- 
quillity and the absence of foreign war. 
If her finances were not as prosperous 
outwardly as her best friends could wish, 
she still paid her way. The position of 
Russia, in consequence of the Treaty of 
1856, had been one which a proud and 
sensitive nation must have deeply felt, 
for if she did not lose much territory, 
great restrictions were placed upon her 
power of injuring her neighbour by 
maritime aggression. Matters were in 
this position when Europe was astonished 
by the celebrated Note of Prince Gort- 
chakoff, of the 31st of October, of which 
it had been truly said that it was 
at once an international affront and a 
diplomatic blunder. The Government of 
England had to deal with it in some 
shape or other, and before doing so they 
had to consider the aspect of Continental 
countries. Now, the Correspondence 
would show that, although the Treaty 
had remained in force up to the present 
time, it had not been regarded in the 
same light by Austria, France, or Italy. 
Sir Henry Elliot, in writing to Earl 
Granville on the 27th of November, 
said— 


“ T informed your Lordship by telegraph of the 
Russian Ambassador having shown documents 
from which it appeared that as far back as 1859 
the Austrian, French, and Prussian Governments 
were encouraging Russia to find a means of es- 
caping from the stipulations of the Treaty of 
Paris. In speaking to me upon the subject, 
General Ignatieff said that the Italian Govern- 
ment had also repeatedly urged the expediency of 
obtaining the modification of the Treaty; and it 
must be confessed that the despatches to which he 
pointed in confirmation of the correctness of his 
assertions lead too clearly to the conclusion that 
within three years from the date of the signature 
of the Treaty the whole of the parties to it, with 
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the single exception of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, had exhibited to the Russian Government a 
readiness to sacrifice one of the principles which 
had been deemed most essential to the security of 
Turkey, and to allow it to be supposed that the 
exaggerated distrust persisted in by Great Britain 
was the sole obstacle in the way of the accom- 
plishment of the legitimate wishes of Russia. It 
is unnecessary for me to comment upon docu- 
ments of which I have had only a partial and 
cursory glance; but your Lordship will not be 
surprised to learn that their immediate effect upon 
Aali Pasha was to make him feel that the clauses 
of the Treaty now repudiated by Russia, having 
been condemned by so many Governments, not 
only as objectionable in themselves, and calculated 
to prevent a good understanding between Turkey 
and Russia, but as being of a nature not to be 
submitted to by any great Power, the continued 
maintenance of the principle of the neutralization 
had become hopeless.” —[No, 93.] 

Again, Count Beust wrote— 

“T have never made a secret of my conviction 
that the Treaties of 1856 have placed Russia, in 
the Black Sea, in a situation unworthy of a great 
Power, since they limit the part she has to play 
in the waters which wash her territory, and I can 
say I have lost no opportunity of inducing the 
other guaranteeing Courts to share this convic- 
tion. It has, therefore, so much the more pained 
me to see that the Imperial Government has 
chosen a way for the redress of its grievances 
which, regarded from every point of view, appears 
to me most unhappily chosen.’”’—[No. 28.] 

If that was the feeling of other Powers 
with regard to that portion of the Treaty 
of 1856 which was supposed to press un- 
fairly and harshly upon Russia, what was 
the position of England when the Note 
of Prince Gortchakoff first appeared ? 
The condition of France was one of ex- 
treme depression and humiliation, that 
country being engaged in a war in 
which she had sustained very severe 
losses. That of Prussia was not much 
better; for, although she was the con- 
queror, she was so entangled in the 
meshes of the war, that she could take no 
active part in other hostile movements ; 
Italy was hampered by the changes 
which were taking place with respect to 
Rome ; Austria was still suffering from 
the debilitating effects of her war with 
Prussia ; Turkey was insufficiently armed 
for operations by land, and her finances, 
though possibly sufficient in time of 
peace, were wholly inadequate for sus- 
taining a great war. England, there- 
fore, was alone able at that time to stand 
up for treaty obligations. But what 
course could England take? Could she 
leave the question alone, and suffer 
Russia without let or hindrance to break 
through treaties with perfect immunity ? 
No one in that House, hardly anyone in 
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the country would, he believed, have ap- 
proved such a line of conduct. Should 
she have met diplomatic menaces with 
corresponding threats, and at once with 
feelings of outraged pride have declared 
war against Russia, a very small number 
of persons, and those certainly not the 
most wise or the most thoughtful, could 
have approved such a step. Would it 
have been better, as another course of 
action, for England to have said—‘‘ We 
will do nothing at present in the matter; 
but we will take up a position of armed 
watchfulness, increase our armaments, 
and the moment there is any overt and 
active infraction of the Treaty, we will 
call you to account and endeavour to 
cripple your powers of doing mischief?” 
This would have involved a period of 
uneasy suspense to Turkey and to Eng- 
land, and paralyzed public credit and 
international confidence. As another 
method of dealing with this question, 
should England have tried to form an 
offensive alliance against Russia with 
France, with Turkey, with Italy, and 
with Austria, and urged them into com- 
mon action? He believed that, looking 
at the attitude and position of those 
countries, we should have encountered a 
humiliating refusal. There remained, 
however, another, a wiser, a more states- 
manlike, and, he believed, a more effica- 
cious method of vindicating public right 
—namely, by substituting full and free 
discussion for an appeal to arms. What 
line did the Foreign Secretary adopt? 
In a reply at once firm, courteous, 
spirited, and conciliatory, he replied to 
the Russian Note, and laid down in un- 
mistakable language the doctrine, after- 
wards embodied in the Protocol of the 
17th of January, that no one Power, a 
signatary to a treaty, should release itself 
from the obligations binding upon her. 
He thought the course followed by his 
noble Friend was the right one, and the 
approbation expressed in the speeches 
delivered that evening, and especially in 
that of the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel), 
struck, in his opinion, the right chord. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for Chel- 
sea (Sir Charles Dilke), and the noble 
Lord the Member for Leicestershire 
(Lord John Manners), had found great 
fault with the Government for the course 
which Earl Granville had pursued in 
seeking the views of the Prussian Go- 
vernment on this question ; but he would 
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remind the noble Lord that, although 
Prussia had taken no part in the Crimean 
War, she was at any rate one of the sig- 
nataries of the Treaty of Paris; and, 
England having acted on friendly terms 
with her since, it was surely not surpris- 
ing that the Foreign Minister should have 
sought her advice and assistance at this 
moment. Although some fault had been 
found with Mr. Odo Russell’s mission to 
Count Bismarck, he could say that it had 
received official approbation, and that 
great credit was due to Mr. Russell for 
the tact, discretion, and dignity with 
which he had conducted a difficult task. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for Chel- 
sea took exception to the proposition 
made by Count Bismarck that the Con- 
ference should meet at St. Petersburg. 
It was true that Count Bismarck sug- 
gested St. Petersburg or Constantinople ; 
but Earl Granville, though he would 
have been willing to accept Berne, Brus- 
sels, or Dresden as the place of meeting, 
firmly resisted Count Bismarck’s pro- 
posal, and at the same time showed that 
the Conference could be held neither at 
Constantinople nor at St. Petersburg. 
Count Bismarck, in reference to this 
matter, stated to Mr. Odo Russell that 
the Russian Circular of the 31st of Oc- 
tober had taken him by surprise; that 
while he had always held that the Treaty 
of 1856 pressed with undue severity on 
Russia, he entirely disapproved the man- 
ner adopted and the time selected by 
Russia, and that he could not interfere 
owing to the war going on, and he con- 
cluded by recommending a Conference. 
Nothing then occurred, nor had anything 
occurred during the sittings of the Con- 
ference, to cast a doubt upon the good 
faith of Germany. Now, the proposal 
was not objected to on the part of Aus- 
tria. Count Beust had written to the 
Austrian Ambassador at St. Petersburg 
as follows— 


Conference 


“ Having made these few observations, I wish 
to state that sentiments hostile to Russia by no 
means dictated our answer to the Russian decla- 
ration of the 19th-3lst of October last, but 
merely anxiety to protect the regular and pacific 
development of International Law. This anxiety, 
coupled with that of protecting the interests of 
Europe in general and ours in particular engaged 
in the question, will guide our deliberations at the 
Conference. As Prince Gortchakoff, with reason, 


states, we understand the legitimate interests of 
his Government quite as well as the general inte- 
rests of Europe, and the Russian Despatch only 
does me justice in saying that I have too great a 
sense of the dignity of my country not to appre- 
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ciate what the anxiety for her own requires of 


of London. 


Russia. It is precisely to conciliate all these con- 
siderations and all these interests that, in our 
conviction, the Conference should apply itself. 
The head of the Russian Cabinet can count upon 
the Imperial and Royal Government commencing 
this task without bias of any sort, and with a 
sole view of consolidating the peace of the East 
by obtaining for the question started by Russia 
a result of a nature to spare the national sus- 
ceptibilities which we know how to respect, with- 
out weakening the guarantees which other nations 
claim who are equally interested in the questions 
affecting the Black Sea. For we are confident 
that our meaning has been thus interpreted at 
St. Petersburg. To understand, to appreciate 
the sentiments of dignity of a neighbouring coun- 
try is not to give way in its favour, and the sincere 
desire to do away with every subject of discord 
would not lead us to sacrifice for it our own inte- 
rests. If, as we hope, the Powers take up this 
ground, we shall succeed, as the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Russia desires, in guaranteeing the repose 
of the East and the equilibrium of Europe.” 


Again, with reference to the policy of 
Italy, Sir Augustus Paget, writing to 
Earl Granville on the 15th of November, 
said— 


“M. Visconti Venosta informed me to-day that 
he limited his reply yesterday nearly to the same 
terms as those he had employed on the first occa- 
sion. He told the Russian Minister that he felt 
it due to the Power principally interested (Turkey) 
not to say more until he became acquainted with 
the views of the Ottoman Government. His Ex- 
cellency states, however, that he added that if the 
other Powers should come to an agreement that 
it was desirable to modify some of the stipulations 
of the Treaty of Paris, the Italian Government 
would not refuse to co-operate in this work, on 
the understanding, of course, that the main object 
of the Treaty—the integrity, stability, and inde- 
pendence of the Turkish Empire—were main- 
tained. He said this to prove to the Russian 
Minister that the Italian Government was always 
animated by conciliatory sentiments, and also be- 
cause if other Governments were of opinion that 
alterations in the Treaty could be agreed to with- 
out inconvenience or danger, it did not appear to 
him that it behoved Italy by itself to be an ob- 
stacle to such arrangements. His Excellency, 
however, begged Baron Uxkiill to understand 
that he reserved, until he should be in possession 
of the views of other Governments, the formal 
reply of the Cabinet of Florence to Prince Gort- 
chakoff’s communication. I am enabled to state 
that it is M. Visconti Venosta’s desire to shape as 
far as possible the policy of the Italian Govern- 
ment in the present grave conjuncture in accord- 
ance with that which will be followed by Her 
Majesty’s Government and Austria.’’—[No, 21.] 


It was, therefore, with the complete 
assent and co-operation of three, at 
least, of the Great Powers that the Con- 
ference was held. As to the spirit which 
throughout had animated England in 
relation to France, this could not be 
described or summed up more accurately 
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than in Earl Granville’s despatch to 
Lord Lyons of the 6th of January— 


««T have already instructed your Excellency to 
explain to the French Government the reasons 
for which they so sincerely desired the presence of 
a French Representative at the Conference, and 
it is the less necessary for me to recapitulate 
them here since they have been fully done justice 
to by the French Government themselves. Her 
Majesty’s Government have all along deemed it 
of importance to the Provisional Government to 
be represented at the Conference, and they con- 
sidered it very essential to the position which 
France should henceforth hold in Europe to show 
that, even at a time of temporary defeat, she has 
not lost her interest in questions of European 
importance, and particularly in one in which she 
herself is so closely concerned; and that she 
should bear in mind that although engaged in a 
fearful struggle, she is still the most powerful 
maritime power of the Continent. I should not 
have consented to enter the Conference unless 
France had been invited to attend; I took care 
to assure myself that her Representative would 
be treated with all the respect due to the Represen- 
tative of a great nation; and I shall now take 
every care that any decision which may be come 
to, either in the form of a Declaration, or a Pro- 
tocol, or a Convention, shall be left open for the 
ultimate adhesion of France, and I shall make a 
point of communicating with the Representative 
of France in London before and after each sitting 
of the Conference.”—[No. 153.] 


It might be natural for France to feel 
some little jealousy or pique at not 
having itin her power to take the initia- 
tive in this matter. But there was no- 
thing in the despatches to show that 
France at any time rejected the notion 
of meeting England or the other Powers 
assembled at the Conference, nor did 
she anywhere definitely reject the prin- 
ciple that the Treaty of 1856 might be 
revised. Animated accordingly with 
feelings of mutual trust and mutual re- 
spect, the Great Powers entered the 
Conference, and their first act was to 
place on record in unmistakable terms 
their view that no Power should allow 
itself to depart from stipulations to 
which it had agreed without the know- 
ledge and consent of the other Powers. 
By the result of the Conference the 
position of Turkey had been in no way 
endangered ; he would go further, and 
assert that her position had been ma- 
terially improved. It gave to Turkey 
free and unrestricted access of her fleets 
at all times and under all circumstances 
to her waters. It assured her of the 
material support of her allies, not only 
in times of actual and existing danger 
but when danger might only be appre- 


hended. It took away all reasonable 
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ground of complaint on the part of 
Russia of fancied humiliation as between 
herself, Turkey, and her European allies, 
It recorded the denunciation of a prin- 
ciple rashly advanced, but, as he hoped 
and believed, successfully combated by 
six great European Powers, that one 
party to a Treaty might release itself 
when it pleased from the obligations of 
such a Treaty, without the assent of its 
co-signataries. It had given to Turkey 
additional liberty and additional safe- 
guards by modifying some of the re- 
strictions of the passage of ships of war 
through the Straits of the Bosphorus 
and Dardanelles. Such being the state 
of things which preceded, attended, and 
resulted from the Conference, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government might fairly claim 
merit, instead of being subjected to con- 
demnation, for accepting the Conference. 
He hoped and trusted that the country 
would think that the Government had 
pursued a wise and statesmanlike policy 
in not rushing rashly, madly, and blindly 
into war, but, in concert with her allies, 
France, Austria, and Italy, had endea- 
voured to place the future peace and 
prosperity of Turkey on a safer and more 
trustworthy foundation. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Otway.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: As the subject 
of the Motion is one that involves a 
Vote of Censure upon the Government, 
I should feel no difficulty under ordinary 
circumstances in assenting to the pro- 
posal for adjournment. But looking at 
the clock, and remembering that the 
number of hours at our disposal before 
the adjournment is limited, I feel confi- 
dent that I may call upon my hon. 
Friend to address the House at once, 
regretting the difficulty under which he 
will labour in doing so. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he thought it 
would not be reasonable to adjourn be- 
fore 12 0’clock. [‘‘ Divide!”’ ‘‘Go on!”’] 

Mr. OTWA I beg to assure my 
right hon. Friend that I should not have 
dreamt of moving the adjournment at 
this hour if it were not that I am quite 
incapable of addressing the House to- 
night. I cannot, however, allow per- 
sonal considerations to stand in the way, 
and though I think it is almost incum- 
bent upon me to take an opportunity of 
addressing the House upon the subject 
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which has been discussed to-night, if my 
right hon. Friend states that my doing 
so would be for the convenience of Pub- 
lie Business, I will withdraw my Motion, 
and seek some other opportunity of 
making a statement. 


Conference 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Sm CHARLES DILKE said, that 
the discussion which had arisen, and 
the character which the debate had as- 
sumed, fully justified the object which 
he had in view in putting the Notice on 
the Paper; but he did not think it ad- 
visable to press the matter to a Division. 
[Oh, oh!”] Had there been a further 
expression of opinion, and especially in 
the latter stages of the debate, by the 
leaders of opinion on either side, a Divi- 
sion would have justifiable. As it was, 
he thought he should best consult the 
convenience of the House by withdraw- 
ing the Motion. [‘‘ Oh, oh!”’] 

rn. GLADSTONE: I do not rise for 
the purpose of addressing the House 
upon the question, being perfectly satis- 
fied with the position in which the mat- 
ter is left, as far as the Government are 
concerned, by the speech of my noble 
Friend the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. I will only appeal to my hon. 
Friend the Member for Warrington (Mr. 
Rylands), and express to him what I 
think is the general feeling, that it would 
be more satisfactory that we should come 
to a direct issue upon the main Question 
than upon the Amendment which he has 
moved in a sense friendly to the Govern- 
ment. Of course, my hon. Friend the 
Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles Dilke) 
will exercise his own judgment as to 
dividing the House; but I apprehend 
the Question will be put in the usual 
way, and I am bound to say that it is 
our intention to use our privileges as 
Members of this House, and declare that 
“the Noes have it.” 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he would with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. OSBORNE: I must say that, 
often as I have attended debates in this 
House, I have never been called on to 
come down and give a vote under a 
greater sham, or upon a greater pretence 
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than I have been called upon on this 
occasion. The hon. Gentleman—Baro- 
net, I beg his pardon—the Member for 
Chelsea has come down here emulating 
the popular description of this month; 
he has come down like a lion, and gone 
out like a lamb. Now, Sir, I ask my- 
self, Why have we been called down 
here, on the eve of the Easter holidays, 
to preside at a dead horse being flogged? 
If the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Chelsea had those high aspirations for 
the honour of England which he dwelt 
upon, why did he not bring forward this 
Motion at the proper time? [4 ery of 
‘“‘He did.” ] If so, why does he not 
divide now? Even, as my hon. Friend 
the Member for Galway (Mr. W. H. 
Gregory) reminds me, if he walked 
alone. As to the general question, I 
am very much of opinion that the same 
remark which was made on the Peace of 
Amiens might be made in respect to the 
Conference discussion—namely, that it 
is a settlement at which everyone is glad, 
but of which nobody can be proud. That 
is, I think, an axiom which may be said 
to settle the whole of this debate. But 
the hon. Baronet is six weeks too late 
in bringing his Motion forward; and he 
can hardly expect, with the example of 
the horrors of war in a neighbouring 
country before our eyes, that he can in- 
duce this House to come to a Vote of 
Want of Confidence in the foreign 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government. 
As far as I am concerned I have perfect 
confidence in the man to whose hands 
the foreign policy of this country is 
confided. I know the great difficulty of 
conducting our foreign policy, and al- 
though the Government may be open to 
much criticism for their action during 
the war, I, for one, am not disposed to 
re-open the wounds which have since 
been nearly healed. My disposition is 
rather to ‘‘rest and be thankful.” But 
I hope that the proceedings of this night 
will be a warning to young and aspiring 
Members—to those representing the 
metropolis especially, and that they will 
see the propriety of not coming down to 
the House with fine patriotic sentiments, 
and then retreating from the responsi- 
bility they have incurred with their tails 
between their legs. That is not the way 
the doctrines of patriotism ought to be 
cultivated in this country. The hon. 
Member for Chelsea, having made his 
Motion, should have gone into the Lobby 
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with whatever amount of tail he could 
carry behind him. I say the business 
of the country ought not to be interrupted 
in this way, but that he ought to have 
acceded to the appeal made to him by 
the First Minister of the Crown, for 
had the hon. Baronet succeeded in his 
Motion he might perhaps have found 
the large majority of the borough of 
Chelsea disposed to send him even to 
the city of Waterford. But, whatever 
might have been the issue, of this I am 
certain—that we are only rendering the 
decisions of this House ridiculous if, by 
way of moving mock Motions of Want 
of Confidence in the Government, we 
imperil the healthy public opinion of 
the country by recommending a declara- 
tion of war which we never intend to 
make. 

Sm HENRY HOARE said, that the 
hon. Member who had just sat down 
had brought an accusation against his 
hon. Friend and Colleague which was 
most undeserved. The hon. Gentleman 
had said that the Motion was six weeks 
too late. But why was it six weeks too 
late? Because in deference to an ap- 
peal from the Leader whom the hon. 
Gentleman was elected to follow, his hon. 
Friend had postponed the discussion of 
this great and most important subject 
to the present moment. His hon. Friend 
was told some six weeks ago that he 
could not enter upon this discussion be- 
cause the Conference was sitting, and 
his reply was that he thought that no 
reason why he should not state his views 
on the subject, as he did not wish to 
touch on the conclusions which the Con- 
ference might adopt. But, having bowed 
tothe appealof the Prime Minister on that 
occasion, it was hardly worthy of any hon. 
Member, especially one sitting on that 
side, to say that his hon. Friend had 
brought on the discussion at an unsuit- 
able moment. 
been worse than useless it was not owing 
to the calm and lucid reasoning of his 
hon. Friend, but to the beating about 
the bush, and to the logical tergiversa- 
tion of hon. Members on that (the Minis- 
terial) side. The right hon. Member for 
Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel) stated that 
the want of morality in the faithful ob- 
servances of treaties was one of the re- 
markable characteristics of the day ; and 
yet the right hon. Baronet thought this 
was no occasion for raising a debate on 
the subject. The right hon. Baronet 
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said he would not stick up for any ob- 
solete broken-down establishment at 
Therapia or Constantinople. But what 
we had to do was to see that Russia 
should not sit astride on the Bosphorus, 
For that Lord Palmerston had spoken, 
for that English blood had flowed, and 
English gold had been freely given. 
Many hon. Members in that House 
would be no parties to having the en- 
gagements of this country broken, or her 
honour trodden on, notwithstanding the 
opinions of Gentlemen sitting beside 
him. He had risen only because he 
wished to vindicate the honour of his 
Colleague, which had been most un- 
worthily attacked by the hon. Member 
for Waterford. 

Mr. RAIKES said, hon. Members on 
the other side were very hard on the 
hon. Baronet for wishing to withdraw 
his Motion, but that was not the only 
Motion which it had been proposed to 
withdraw. The House had been engaged 
not so much in debating the Motion of 
the hon. Baronet as the Amendment. 
[‘*No, no!”?] The hon. Baronet had 
asked the House to express its regret 
that a certain course had been pursued 
by Her Majesty’s Government, and an 
Amendment had been moved declaring 
that the conduct of the Government was 
deserving the approbation of the House. 
But that Amendment had been with- 
drawn. It was important that the House 
and the country should understand that 
the Amendment, brought forward in the 
interest of the Government—[ ‘‘ No, no!’”] 
—had been withdrawn, and that the Mo- 
tion now before the House was whether 
they did or did not regret the course 
which her Majesty’s Government had 
thought proper to pursue. 


Original Question put, and negatived. 


TRADES UNIONS BILL—[Bu 28.] 
(Mr. Secretary Bruce, Mr. Solicitor General, 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 
COMMITTEE. [Progress 28th March. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Preamble agreed to. 
On Question, ‘‘That the Bill, as 
amended, be reported to the House.” 


Mr, ASSHETON OROSS asked for 
an explanation why, as the Bill was 
divided into two, the first part of the 
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Bill was to be reported before the second 
part had been considered. Both parts 
were referred to the same Committee, 
and the general understanding was that 
the House was not to go out of Commit- 
tee until both parts had passed through 
Committee. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, the House 
would still remain in Committee to com- 
plete the Bill. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he thought it 
would be better to report the first part 
of the Bill. 

Tort CHAIRMAN said, the course 
was, after a Bill was divided into two 
parts, to agree to the Preamble of the 
first part, and then to decide to report 
that Bill, as amended, to the House. 
When that was agreed to the Committee 
would begin the second part. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
whatever might be the rule or conduct 
of the House they might fall somewhat 
into a trap—not intentionally—by allow- 
ing the Preamble to pass, because if the 
Bill was reported that night he appre- 
hended it would be competent for the 
Government, or any hon. Member, to go 
on with the report to-morrow, and the 
first part of the Bill be read a third 
time, and practically passed before the 
House had time to go through Committee 
on the second part. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he would under- 
take, on the part of the Government, not 
to proceed with the Report of the first 
part until the second part had passed 
through Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Penalties for threats, moles- 
tations, and obstructions). 

Mr. DICKINSON complained that 
the clause, as worded, would apply to 
others than masters and workmen, such 
as secretaries to the societies. He sug- 
gested that the offences should be con- 
fined to the masters and workmen alone, 
and not to other parties. 

Mr. BRUCE observed that there was 
nothing more common than to pass Acts 
of Parliament creating offences with re- 
ference to the particular subjects with 
which the Act dealt. He moved the 
insertion of words, of which he had not 
given notice, for the purpose of miti- 
gating the effect of the clause. 

Mr. Munperia, Mr. Canpuisu, and 
Mr. M‘Laren objected to the insertion 
of any Amendment which did not appear 
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on the Paper, and suggested that the 
Chairman should report Progress. 

Mr. BRUCE moved the omission of 
the 6th sub-section of the clause, which 
rendered it penal to use violence, threats, 
or intimidation, or to molest or obstruct 
any person with a view to coerce— 

“Any master or workmen to do, or abstain 

from doing, any other lawful thing in connection 
with his business or employment.” 
The hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson) had pointed out that that sub- 
section was too vague and general in its 
character, and, agreeing in that view, 
he (Mr. Bruce) moved its omission. 

Mr. AUBERON HERBERT again 
protested that it was too late to go on 
with the Bill, and moved that the 
Chairman report Progress. 

Mr. MELLY pointed out that it 
would be a waste of valuable time, con- 
sidering the state of Public Business, to 
report Progress now, especially as the 
Home Secretary had undertaken to re- 
print the Bill with all the alterations, so 
that they might be re-considered on the 
Report. 

Motion negatived. 

Mr. ANDERSON moved to leave out 
Sub-section 1, which provided that a per- 
son should be deemed to molest or ob- 
struct another if he persistently followed 
him about from place to place. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, lines 9 and 10, to leave out the words 
“If he persistently follow such person about from 
place to place.” —( Mr. Anderson.) 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL pointed 
out that the ‘persistently following” 
referred to must be done with the view 
to coerce, and in that case it should be 
prevented. 

Mr. AUBERON HERBERT said, he 
thought an act to be punished must be 
objectionable in itself, and persistently 
following was not improper; while pic- 
keting had been declared to be not illegal 
in some instances. 

Mr. BRUCE admitted that peaceful 
persuasion ought not to be punished ; 
but explained that the sub-section had 
reference to proceedings of a very differ- 
ent kind. 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 152; 
Noes 21: Majority 131. 
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Mr. E. POTTER moved an Amend- 


ment to render one person acting alone 
amenable to punishment for picketing, 
as well as one or more persons, holding 
that the offence could be committed by 
an individual as well as by two, three, 
or more. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 13, to leave out the words “ with 
two or more other persons he,” and insert “ he 
alone or together with one or more other person 
or persons.”—(Mr. Edmund Potter.) 


Mr. BRUCE said, he could not accept 
the Amendment. 

Question put, ‘“‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 104; 
Noes 57: Majority 47. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. BRUCE said, he proposed to 
make the sheriffs in Scotland the tri- 
bunal to administer the Bill. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he hoped the 
Home Secretary would make the County 
Court Judges try the cases under the 
Bill in England. 

Mr. BRUCE pointed out that the 
County Court Judges had jurisdiction 
only in civil cases. 


Report, That the Committee had di- 
vided the Bill into two Bills. 


RECTORY OF EWELME BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Gtapsrong, Bill for re-vest- 
ing in Her Majesty, Her heirs and successors, the 
Rectory of Newelme, alias Ewelme, in the county 
of Oxford, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Guap- 
stone and Mr. Souiciror GENERAL. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 96.] 


House adjourned at Twe o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 31st March, 1871. 


MINUTES.}—Pusuic Buis—-First Reading— 
Bankruptcy Disqualification * (65); Mutiny *. 

Second Reading—Judgments (Ireland) * (59). 

Commitiee—Report—Justices Procedure (Eng- 
land)* (31-66) ; Public Parks, d&c. (Land)* 


(55). 

Third Reading—Lunacy Regulation (Ireland) * 
(47) ; Poor Law (Loans) * (50), and passed. 
Royal Assent—Consolidated Fund (£5,411,900) 
[34 Vict. c. 7]; West African Settlements 

[34 Vict. c. 8]. 
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NEW PEER. 


The Right Honourable Sir William 
Henry Lytton Earle Bulwer, G.C.B., 
having been created Baron Dalling and 
Bulwer of Dalling in the county of 
Norfolk—Was (in the usual manner) 
introduced. 


ARMY—ASSEMBLY OF THE MILITIA, 
QUESTION. 


THe Eart or SANDWICH asked 
the Under Secretary for War, When it 
was proposed to assemble the English 
Militia? This was usually done in the 
spring, and both the men and their em- 
ployers were anxious to know what ar- 
rangement would be made? He had, 
however, heard a rumour that some of 
the regiments would be called out in 
September ; this he hoped was incor- 
rect, the harvest being the very worst 
time which could be selected, as farm 
labourers were then receiving double 
wages, and would incur a serious loss if 
then diverted from their usual vocations, 
He would also ask, with reference to 
the discussion on Tuesday night, whe- 
ther it was true that the General in com- 
mand of the district had ordered the as- 
sembling of the Cornish Militia regiment 
without reference to the Lord Lieutenant 
of the county? Now, though a Lord 
Lieutenant might be deprived of his 
functions by the Crown, he surely could 
not be superseded by a mere regulation 
of the War Office. 

Lorp NORTHBROOK replied that 
he might rather address the Question 
to the noble Earl, for, with reference to 
the Hunts Militia, the War Office were 
waiting to hear from the General Officer 
of the district what date was pro- 
posed by the noble Earl himself. Pro- 
bably through some accident the General 
Officer had not yet received any commu- 
nication from the noble Earl, who was 
both Lord Lieutenant of the county and 
lieutenant-colonel of the regiment, on 
the subject. The rule of the War Office 
was that the General Officers should ar- 
range with Lords Lieutenant the times 
and places advisable for the assembling 
of Militia regiments, and submit this to 
the Secretary of State. A Lord Lieute- 
nant, therefore, could not be superseded 
in the matter, for his concurrence was 
necessary. There was no intention of 
compelling any regiment to assemble in 
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the autumn, instead of the spring ; but, 
with a view to assembling a considerable 
force at Aldershot to practice manceuvres 
on a larger scale than usual, circulars 
had been addressed to a certain number 
of regiments, asking whether it would 
be convenient for them to assemble in 
the middle of September, after harvest. 
Some had replied in the affirmative. It 
rested with the commanding officers 
whether particular regiments could con- 
yeniently assemble in the autumn. 

Tue Eart or SANDWICH explained 
that he had received no communication 
from the War Office on the subject. He 
hoped the letter had not got into the 
pigeon-hole mentioned by a noble Earl 
(the Earl of Lauderdale) last night as 
the depository of an important report. 


ENVOYSOF PRINCEKASSA, OF ABYSSINIA. 
QUESTION. 


Tae Eart or DERBY: I rise to put 
to the noble Earl the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs the Question of which 
Ihave given Notice—namely, Whether 
it is the fact that a mission sent to Her 
Majesty’s Government by a friendly 
Abyssinian Chief has been detained in 
Egypt by the refusal of the Foreign 
Office to receive such mission or to assist 
in providing for the expenses of its 
transport from thence to England? It 
is not at all my object, in putting this 
Question, to suggest the re-establish- 
ment of regular diplomatic or consular 
relations between Abyssinia and this 
country. I do not think that in the 
“porn state of affairs such a step would 

e attended with advantage—I conceive 
that serious embarrassment might be the 
result. The Chief in question, however, 
Prince Kassa, rendered valuable service 
to the British Government at the time 
of the Abyssinian War, and it would be 
matter of regret if anything should 
happen which might seem to cast a slur 
upon him. After what has appeared in 
the public papers, I think the noble Earl 
will not object to have an opportunity of 
stating how the matter stands. 

Kart GRANVILLE: I may answer 
the Question of my noble Friend by 
stating that we have not refused to re- 
ceive this mission from Prince Kassa ; 
but, on the other hand, we have not 
undertaken to pay the expense of bring- 
ing the mission over to this country. It 
will probably be more satisfactory to 
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my noble Friend to know the precise 
facts of the case. At the end of 1869 
letters addressed to the Queen were re- 
ceived at the Foreign Office from Prince 
Gobazye, Prince Kassa, and another 
Abyssinian Chief. They were acknow- 
ledged in writing by Lord Clarendon, 
and presents were then sent to each of 
the Chiefs. Before answers were sent, 
Lord Clarendon consulted the India 
Office and Lord Napier of Magdala as 
to the course which it was best to take. 
The result was a recommendation that 
any future communications between the 
different Princes of Abyssinia and our- 
selves should be addressed to our Re- 
sident at Aden and not to this coun- 
try. There were obvious reasons for 
this—one being that the Princes are 
jealous of each other, and that there 
would be a danger of one considering 
himself more favoured than another 
by the mode in which his communica- 
tion might possibly be answered. On 
Lord Napier’s advice care was taken 
not to offer arms and munitions of war 
which could be used against one another, 
and to give them good advice, recom- 
mending them to live in as much har- 
mony as possible with each other, and 
thus to avoid the dangers to which in- 
ternal strife might lead. ll this was 
embodied in Lord Clarendon’s reply. 
He told the Princes that it would be 
well if they would address any communi- 
cation for the British authorities to the 
British Resident at Aden, who was fully 
informed of all that concerned Abyssinia, 
and of the sentiments entertained by 
the Queen towards them, as they would 
thus be able to receive an answer in 
much shorter time than would otherwise 
be the case. A letter afterwards came , 
from one of these Princes, who addressed 
himself to the Resident in .conformity 
with Lord Clarendon’s advice. This was 
acknowledged, the presents were re- 
ceived, and a present was sent in return. 
Prince Kassa, however, has not followed 
the recommendation, but sent Envoys 
to Egypt, and put himself in commu- 
nication with Colonel Stanton, our Con- 
sul General in Egypt, his wish being 
that his Envoys should come on to Eng- 
land. Neither the Treasury nor the 
India Office were much inclined to supply 
the funds necessary for that purpose ; but 
a courteous communication was for- 
warded to Colonel Stanton, explaining 
that it was not deemed advisable to put 
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the Envoys to the trouble of so long a 
journey during an inclement season ; but 
that Prince Kassa’s letter, if forwarded, 
would be received and properly answered. 
It was certainly not intended to show 
the slightest discourtesy to anybody con- 
nected with Abyssinia; but what was 
done was in conformity with the advice 
given by Lord Napier that no distinction 
should be made between the different 
Princes which might create jealousies, 
particularly at a time when it is not 
desirable to give any of them cannon or 
guns, which would probably be used 
against the others. 


BANKRUPTCY DISQUALIFICATION 
BILL [H.L. | 
A Bill for disqualifying Bankrupts from sitting 
or voting in the House of Lords—Was presented 
by The Lorp Cuancettor; read 1%. (No. 65.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before Six 
o'clock, to Thursday the 20th of 

April next, a quarter before 

Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 31st March, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—New Writ Issuzp—For Norfolk 
(Southern Division), v. Edward Howes, esquire, 
deceased. 

Serect Commirree—Tribunals of Commerce, ap- 

ointed, 
eport—Westmeath, &c. (Unlawful Combina- 
tions). [No. 147.] 

Suprpry—considered in Committee—Post OFrricz 
Te.ecraPH Service, £70,000, on account ; 
Civiz Services, £1,786,100, on account. 

Pusuic Birts—Ordered—First Reading—Char- 
ters * [97.] 

Second Reading—Prayer Book (Tables of Les- 
sons) * [78]. 

* Committee—Report—Marine Mutiny *. 

Committee — Report — Considered as amended— 
Third Reading—Bank Holidays* [88], and 
passed. 

Third Reading — County Justices Qualification 
Amendment * [77], and passed. 


TERMINABLE ANNUITIES. — QUESTION, 


Mr. CANDLISH asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, On what authority and 
on what principle the capital value of 
Terminable Annuities existing in 1815 
was determined, and which, added to 
the Funded and Unfunded Debt, raised 
the total National Debt of that year to 
£902,264,000, as stated in the Budget 
speech of 1866; if he can give a Return 
showing the capital value of these An- 
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nuities, calculated on the same prin- 
ciple, for each year between 1815 and 
1855; and, if that is the same principle 
on which the capital value of Termi- 
nable Annuities have been annually ap- 
praised from 1855 to the present time ? 
Mr. BAXTER: Sir, it does not seem 
to have been the practice formerly to 
include the capital value of the Termi- 
nable Annuities in statements of the 
National Debt. The capital value of 
the Terminable Annuities existing in 
1815 was approximatively computed at 
£41,225,000 by Mr. Finlaison, the ac- 
tuary of the National Debt Office; in 
1866 that sum represented their value 
in Three Per Cent Stock, and was in- 
cluded by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in the total amount of £902,264,000 
at which he estimated the National Debt 
for 1815. It would not be difficult to 
make a similar computation of the capital 
value of the Terminable Annuities from 
1835 to 1855, or to the present time; 
but it would cost much labour to com- 
pute their value from 1815 to 1835, no 
calculations of the kind having been 
made for those years. The computation 


of the capital value of annuities has 


been made on the same principle since 
1835. 


ARMY REGULATION BILL—EXC HANGES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. STAPLETON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether, in the 
event of purchase being abolished, Offi- 
cers will still be allowed to give or re- 
ceive money on exchanging from one 
Regiment to another, or from or to 
Half-pay ? 

Mr. CARDWELL, in reply, said, 
there was no intention on the part of 
the Government to permit cificers to give 
or receive money in exchanging from one 
regiment to another or from or to half- 
pay. The Army Regulation Bill was 
meant to prohibit all pecuniary transac- 
tions connected with the Army. 


EDUCATION—THE NEW CODE— 
ARTICLE 19.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ©. DALRYMPLE asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether, 
looking to the statement in Article 19, 
B. 1, of the New Code, that infants 
taught as a separate department are to 
have a grant of 10s., infants taught 
in a separate room by an uncertificated 
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teacher, but under the general superin- 
tendence of the certificated teacher, may 
receive any grant; and, whether they 
must be limited in number as under 
Article 51, B. 2, of the Revised Code of 
1870? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER replied that 
infants in a separate room, but in a 
class taught by an uncertificated master, 
would receive a grant of 8s. and not of 
10s., inasmuch as they would not be con- 
sidered a separate department unless the 
teacher happened to be a head-teacher. 
There would be no limit as to the num- 
ber, whether the sum of 8s. or 10s. was 
given. 


IRELAND — WATERFORD INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DELAHUNTY asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, the dates of the 
several applications made in the years 
1869 and 1870, in the first instance to 
the Inspector of Industrial Schools and 
subsequently to the Chief Secretary, to 

ant a certificate for an Industrial 

hool at Waterford, and the dates and 
nature of the replies thereto; and, whe- 
ther the county and city of Waterford 
is to continue much longer excluded 
from the benefits of legislation, under 
which £130,000 is asked to be voted for 
in the present Session ? 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, in reply, that he could not say 
what were the dates of the several ap- 
plications which had been made in 1869 
and 1870 to grant a certificate to the 
Industrial School at Waterford. In the 
first year after the passing of the In- 
dustrial Schools Act a comparatively 
small sum had been provided in the 
Estimates, in order that some experience 
of the Act might, in the first instance, 
be obtained. In the present year the 
Estimate for a larger sum was still under 
consideration ; but until that Estimate 
was sanctioned it was impossible to cer- 
tify for a new school under the provi- 
sions of the Act. 


WEST INDIES—ISLAND OF NEVIS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PEEK asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
a Petition has been received from Nevis, 
complaining of intimidation used by Go- 
vernor Pine in stationing an armed guard 
from Her Majesty’s ship ‘“‘ Danae” on 
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the steps of the Court House during a 
debate on the subject of Confederation ; 
and whether the vote was taken in a 
properly legally constituted Assembly ; 
whether Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tends taking any steps to redress the 
wrongs complained of, and restore con- 
fidence to the people of Nevis; whether 
the Bill for appointing an Inspector of 
Roads has been drawn up in accordance 
with the instructions from the Colonial 
Office ; and, whether the Inspector ap- 
pointed is a ‘“‘competent engineer,” as 
contemplated ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN : 
Sir, a Petition has been received from 
Nevis complaining of intimidation used 
by Governor Pine in stationing an armed 
guard on the steps of the Court House. 
The facts are these—A guard of honour, 
consisting of 17 men and an officer, were 
stationed in front of the Court House to 
receive the Governor, but no intimida- 
tion was practised or intended. The vote 
was taken in a properly, legally-consti- 
tuted Assembly. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are not aware of any wrongs, or 
of any want of confidence in the people 
of Nevis. Objections have, no doubt, 
been raised to the scheme of federation; 
but it is hoped those objections will dis- 
appear as the advantages of the scheme 
proposed become better understood. An 
Act was sent home by Sir Benjamin Pine 
for the appointment of a Superintendent 
of Works, and allowed by Her Majesty 
in the usual manner. The person ap- 
pointed is stated by Sir Benjamin Pine 
to be a fit person, and was appointed at 
his recommendation, but the Colonial 
Office have no further information. 


NAVY—SHIPS OF THE “BLANCHE” 
CLASS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LAIRD asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether, before proceed- 
ing with the three unarmoured vessels 
of the ‘‘ Blanche ”’ class, he will lay upon 
the Table any Reports made upon that 
ship in reference to her qualifications as 
a cruiser, and being able to make long 
voyages under sail only ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, no special Re- 
ports had been received with regard to 
the qualifications of the Blanche as a 
cruiser, and her ability to make long 
voyages under sail only. He could not, 
therefore, undertake to say that the 
three unarmoured vessels of the Blanche 
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class would not be proceeded with until 
such Reports had been received. The 
performance of the Blanche under sail had 
been as good as was to have been ex- 
pected from a ship with a non-lifting 
screw ; but the other vessels of the same 
class would be better, as their screws 
would be constructed on a different 
principle. 


INDIA—MADRAS MEDICAL FUND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BARCLAY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, If any de- 
cision has been arrived at as to the 
course to be adopted with respect to the 
Annuity Branch of the Madras Medical 
Fund, the loss to which was estimated, 
in the Report of Mr. Brown the Actuary, 
in February 1868, at 184,255 rupees, and 
which loss has now increased to 291,038 
rupees ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, in reply, 
that no decision had been arrived at 
with respect to the course to be adopted 
in reference to the annuity branch of 
the Madras Medical Fund. Unavoid- 
able delay had occurred from the ne- 
cessity for fresh reference to the actuary ; 
but the hon. Member might rely upon 
there being no avoidable delay. 


WEST INDIA ISLANDS—CONSOLIDATION 
OF GOVERNORSHIPS.— QUESTION. 


Smr CHARLES ADDERLEY asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether, in the new appoint- 
ments just announced the Governorships 
in the West Indies, the promised con- 
solidation of several small island com- 
mands under General-Governorships has 
been carried out, and to what extent it 
has been effected ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN : 
Sir, the appointments in question are to 
governments in the Windward Islands 
group. The local Legislatures of the 
six Leeward Islands have agreed upon 
a scheme of federation, to legalize which 
a Bill will be at once introduced by the 
noble Lord the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies. This does not affect the appoint- 
ments referred to. 


ARMY—ABOLITION OF PURCHASE. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. GATHORNE HARDY (for Mr. 
Disraeli) asked the Secretary of State 
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for War, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will consent to the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to inquire 
what compensation should be given to 
Officers now serving upon the abolition 
of purchase ? 

Mr. CARDWELL, in reply, said, the 
principle of the Government Bill was 
not properly described as being one of 
compensation. It was rather a complete 
indemnity given to every class of officers 
for their fair pecuniary claims. The pro- 
visions of the Bill would, he hoped, be 
found to be so liberal that the House 
would at once be disposed to assent to 
them without the interposition of the 
delay which would be caused by the 
appointment of a Select Committee. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. RATHBONE asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, What course 
he intends to take with the Merchant 
Shipping Bill; whether he intends to 
press it in the present Session ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, in reply, that he was extremely 
anxious to press the Bill forward, and 
would endeavour, as far as lay in his 
power, to do so. It appeared to him, 
however, that it was possible to pass it 
in the present, or, indeed, in any, Ses- 
sion only by the attention of those who 
were interested in the measure being 
given to its provisions so as to secure & 
complete examination of them outside 
the walls of the House before they came 
on for discussion. If that were done, 
he entertained very sanguine expecta- 
tions that by means of the suggestions 
thus made its progress would be very 
much facilitated. He hoped that during 
the Recess hon. Members would use 
their influence to this end, furnishing 
the Board of Trade with the result of 
their deliberations, either in writing, by 
personal interviews, or both; and the 
Bill might thus be put into such a stage 
that without any great loss of time it 
might become law. 


WINE MEASURE—BOTTLES. 
QUESTION. 


Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE asked 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther, in future, any penalty will attach 
to persons who sell wines or liquors in 
bottles which contain less than six to the 
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on, or half bottles which contain less 
than 12 to the gallon ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: I am sorry, Sir, to say that I 
cannot give the hon. Member any infor- 
mation upon this subject. It does not 
come within my Department, which has 
nothing to do with measures. I can only 
say that wine is taxed by the gallon and 
not by the bottle. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


FRANCE AND PRUSSIA—THE CON- 
DITIONS OF PEACE. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE rose to 
call the attention of the House to the 
Conditions of Peace imposed by Prussia 
on France; and to move— 

“That this House having learnt the conditions 
of Peace imposed by Prussia on France, trusts 
that Her Majesty’s Government will, in the inte- 
rest of the future tranquility of Europe, use their 
good offices, before the negotiations of Peace are 
finally closed, to obtain from the Imperial Govern- 
ment some mitigation of the severity of these 
conditions.” 

The hon. Member expressed his pro- 
found regret and sorrow at all the occur- 
rences that were now taking place in 
Paris. It was most sad and most sor- 
rowful that, after the inhabitants of that 
city had conducted themselves during 
the siege in so exemplary a manner as 
to win the sympathies of the whole of 
Europe, and especially of this country, 
events should have occurred, ever since 
the siege had been raised, which the 
whole of civilized Europe must deplore. 
He frankly admitted that the events 
now occurring in Paris had changed the 
current of popular feeling in this coun- 
try, and felt the disadvantage in which 
he was placed in discussing this question 
under the change of feeling ; but, at the 
same time, he wished to point out to the 
House that Paris was not France—that 
Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles together 
did not represent France—that there 
was in France a strong feeling of horror 
against the acts of the population of 
Paris. At the elections the other day, 
out of 89 departments, 79 returned mem- 
bers who represented the Party of Order, 
and only 10 returned the representatives 
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of what might be termed the Party of 
Disorder. But this was a question which 
ought to be discussed not merely with 
reference to French or Prussian interests, 
but with reference to English interests as 
well. He had been told that it was now 
too late to bring the question forward ; 
but that was a mistake, for only the 
preliminaries of peace had been signed, 
and the real negotiations for peace were 
to commence in Brussels next week; 
and, no doubt, they would take some 
time. In order to show the House how 
little the various points on which the 
peace was to be based were settled, he 
might tell them that a deputation from 
Alsace, waited one day last week, upon 
Count Bismarck, and pointed out the 
injury to the trade of Alsace, and the 
calamity which it would be to the people 
to be annexed to Prussia. After stating 
to the deputation how much he was 
forced on by public opinion in Germany, 
Count Bismarck said— 


Prussia. 


“ Tlowever the complaints made, have, it must 
be admitted, a good foundation. I advise the 
delegates to appeal to the Conference to be held 
at Brussels. The terms are not yet definitively 
settled, and I think that the objections made will 
be taken fairly into consideration.” 


The preliminaries having been settled, 
the other points were fairly open to dis- 
cussion, and that was the reason why he 
took the liberty of bringing forward this 
question. Although he had long known 
how indifferent the House generally was 
to foreign questions, he did not think 
they could stand by with perfect indif- 
ference, and express no opinion while 
the whole map of Europe was being 
changed, and he might say crumpled up. 
If it were objected that it was too late 
to bring forward this question, he would 
reply that he never knew any time ac- 
knowledged to be the proper time for 
bringing forward a question connected 
with foreign affairs. The time was al- 
ways too late or too early. With respect 
to this Franco-Germanic question, he 
greatly regretted that the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment would not allow the House last 
year, before the war broke out, to dis- 
euss the merits of the case. He knew 
it was the opinion of distinguished per- 
sonages, well known to the right hon. 
Gentleman, that if the House of Com- 
mons, before war was declared by the 
Emperor Napoleon, had expressed the 
strong feeling which animated Members 
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of the House at that time’ against the 
violent proceedings of France, the effect 
of the united voice of Parliament upon 
the counsels of the Emperor would have 
been such that war would never have 
been declared. But whenever a Mem- 
ber of the House sought to bring the 
matter before the House, he was told by 
the right hon. Gentleman that it would 
be injurious to public interests to discuss 
it. The consequence was that France 
was allowed to go into the war without 
any expression of opinion from the Par- 
liament of England on such an impor- 
tant subject. Last night, there was in 
the House a discussion which collapsed 
in a very extraordinary way. He had 
heard it for a week past stated that the 
hon. Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles 
Dilke) was too late in bringing forward 
his Motion. But when he proposed, three 
or four weeks ago, before the Conference 
had closed, to proceed with his Motion, 
he was told it was too early; and, in 
fact, the right hon. Gentleman appealed 
to him not to raise a discussion. Then, 
when he did not make his Motion, it 
was too late; so that as he had said, 
they were always too late or too early. 
He had himself proposed to raise a dis- 
cussion upon the most important ques- 
tion of the indemnity; but he was not 
allowed to do so, and terms of peace 
were made. Now, he was told it was 
too late to go into the matter; but he 
held that there was still an opportunity 
for the Government to use its good offices 
in such a manner as to confer a blessing 
upon France, and revive in that country 
the deep sentiment of affection for Eng- 
land which did exist formerly, but which 
had given place to a feeling of dislike 
so strong that the Vote of Thanks to 
England proposed in the Parliament of 
Bordeaux was only carried by a majority 
of 2, after general shouts of disapproval 
had been raised. Two things were often 
mixed up together—the views of policy 
which the Government might entertain, 
and the opinions of the Parliament. He 
could perfectly understand the difficulty 
which the Government might frequently 
have in dealing with certain questions ; 
but Parliment had not the same respon- 
sibility, and was more free to express its 
opinion, and in looking back to past years, 
he could not find that the Parliament had 
ever failed to speak out upon the occur- 
rence of any great event in Europe and 
to exercise its due influence. Neverthe- 
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less, with respect to the recent most dis- 
astrous and calamitous war, there had 
not yet been any strong expression of 
opinion in that House. He believed if, 
after Sedan, Parliament had been called 
together—as it should have been—much 
good might have been done. He would 
not have asked the Government to inter- 
fere; on the contrary, he admitted that it 
was right we should not mix ourselves 
up in this war; but there was a great 
difference between a policy leading to 
war, and the free, frank, and open ex- 
pression of opinion on questions in which 
we should sooner or later find ourselves 
deeply interested. He did not wish to 
make this question, in the slightest 
degree, a party question. There wasno 
one had a greater admiration than him- 
self of the high qualities which Lord 
Granville possessed in so eminent a de- 
gree. The noble Lord had inherited 
those qualities from an illustrious father, 
and M. Thiers did no more than mere 
justice to the late Lord Granville in what 
he had recently said in conversation with 
the Foreign Secretary. He thought it 
was a pleasing act on the part of Lord 
Granville to allow the generous expres- 
sion of esteem, made by M. Thiers, to 
appear in a despatch ; and therefore on 
that point he differed from the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth (Sir 
Robert Peel). Still, he thought that the 
present Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
had not sufficient alloy in his nature. 
The noble Lord was too gentle for a 
Foreign Secretary in unquiet times, 
though in quiet times there could not be 
a better model of a Foreign Secretary 
than Lord Granville. Talleyrand said 
that one should always mistrust his first 
impressions, because they were generally 
generous; but Lord Granville’s first 
impressions were nearly aiways gene- 
rous; and yet the noble Lord was in the 
habit of leaving and running away from 
them. He— 
‘* Starts away afraid 
Even at the sound himself has made.” 


His first despatch to Prince Gortchakoff 


was admirable; but he did not maintain 


the attitude he at first assumed. It was 
not necessary to go further into that 
matter; and he would proceed to con- 
sider the question of neutrality. The 
Blue Book had been very fully dis- 
cussed ; and he had already stated his 
view that the Government had not ob- 
served a policy of neutrality, for that 
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993 France and 
really consisted in doing nothing; 
whereas the course taken by Lord Gran- 
ville had prevented other nations from 
interfering. He had said to Russia, 
Austria, and Italy—‘‘ None of you move 
until I move with you; and I do not 
intend to move at all.’’ Thus it was, 
that whatever might have been intended 
by other Powers was prevented from 
being carried into effect by Lord Gran- 
ville. It was important that the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government should know that a treaty 
offensive and defensive was actually 
going to be signed between Austria, 
Italy, and France, at the end of July 
last; but Lord Granville prevented that 
design being carried out, although he 
(Mr. B. Cochrane) believed that if the 
treaty had been made there would have 
been an end to the war. He could prove 
his statement by reference to a despatch 
(No. 119 in the Blue Book of last year), 
which has been strangely overlooked. 
Lord Granville, on the 10th of August, 
wrote to Lord Lyons to the following 
effect :-— 


“The Prussian Ambassador has alluded to vari- 
ous rumours, in regard to which he has sought to 
obtain some reliable information from me. The 
first is that a treaty has been concluded between 
France and Italy, under which the latter would 
furnish to France a contingent of 100,000 men, 
and would be allowed to make herself mistress of 
Rome after the war was over. I have informed 
Count Bernstorff that I did not believe in the 
supposed treaty; that the Italian Government 
had represented to that of Her Majesty that it had 
been much pressed by France, and desired the 
assistance of Her Majesty’s Government to resist 
such pressure ; and that upon being told that 
although it was not the present policy of England 
toenter into any positive engagement for com- 
bined neutrality, yet that ler Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would be ready, if by so doing they could 
assist Italy to resist external pressure, to agree 
with Italy that neither Power should depart from 
its neutrality without an interchange of ideas, 
and an announcement to one another of any change 
of policy. The Italian Government warmly as- 
sented to such an arrangement. Another rumour 
alluded to is that a negotiation for an alliance 
between France and Austria, combined with an 
armed organization of Galicia, is in progress ; and 
Ihave informed Count Bernstorff that I had 
thought it necessary to warn the Austrian Govern- 
ment that there were many circumstances that 
had created suspicion as to her neutrality in the 
minds of both the Russian and Prussian Go- 
vernments.”—[P. 96.] 


But was that neutrality? As he under- 
stood neutrality, it was remaining per- 
fectly passive, and abstaining from inter- 
ference. At any rate this despatch 
indicated that even last year Lord Gran- 
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ville knew there was a secret alliance 
between Russia and Prussia. Then Lord 
Granville in another part of the despatch, 
went on to speak about Denmark. He 
said— 

“ Count Bernstorff has also called my attention 
to Denmark, which Prussia is afraid might be in- 
duced by French pressure to take part in the war. 
The King of Denmark desired to be supported 
against such pressure, and the Cabinet of St. 
Petersburg was desirous to take at Paris, in con- 
junction with England, a common step for that 
purpose ; but I have reminded His Excellency 
that I had on three occasions suggested to him- 
self how desirable it would be that Prussia, by a 
friendly arrangement, should take away the temp- 
tation to Denmark to yield to any solicitations 
from France ; and I have added that I had last 
week obtained the sanction of the Cabinet to 
inform Baron Brunnow that I should be ready to 
concert with him the time and manner of making 
a representation to France, urging her not to 
press upon Denmark a policy so contrary to the 
interests of that country.”—[P. 96. ] 


Was that neutrality? It was anything 
but neutrality. Lord Granville inter- 
fered with Austria and with Denmark ; 
yet, although there were chances over 
and over again in the war when it 
might have been put a stop to, there 
had been no such interference. But he 
now came to the next point of undue 
interference. When he proposed the 
other day to bring forward the question 
of the indemnity, he was stopped and 
told that to interfere at that time with 
the terms of the indemnity would be 
very mischievous. They had before them 
the Correspondence respecting the Pecuniary 
Demands of Prussia on France. It said— 


Prussia. 


“‘ Her Majsty’s Government are willing, in con- 
sideration of the extreme pressure of time, to 
make representations to Germany on the amount 
of this indemnity.”—{P. 1.] 


That was on February 24th. It was one 
of the cleverest things imaginable to be 
willing to interfere in favour of a coun- 
try and to do nothing. The armistice 
was to expire at midnight; and Lord 
Granville wrote— 

“ Her Majesty’s Government are willing, in 
consideration of the extreme pressure of time, to 
make representations to Germany on the amount 
of this indemnity, and to tender their good offices 
in the spirit of friendship to both parties, under 
the conviction that it is the interest of Germany, 
as well as of France, that the amount of the in- 
demnity should not be greater than that which it 
is reasonable to expect could be paid.”—[P. 1.] 
This was written to Lord Augustus Loftus 
at Berlin. It could not get to Berlin 
till the 26th, and he was charged to 
interfere to get the indemnity reduced— 
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that was after the armistice had expired. 
He telegraphed, no doubt; but Mr. Odo 
Russell was not charged to make any 
such representations. In fact, Mr. Odo 
Russell was in Paris till the evening of 
the 25th. On the 26th Mr. Odo Russell 
wrote from Versailles to Lord Granville— 

“T conclude that your Lordship’s telegram, 

through Count Bernstorff, must have reached yes- 
terday morning early ; but I have not been able 
to see the Chancellor myself, who is too much 
engaged with the French negotiators to receive 
anyone to-day. The negotiations must be con- 
cluded before midnight, when the armistice ends, 
and hostilities will be resumed if the preliminaries 
are not accepted.”—[No. 3, p. 4.] 
So that the intention to reduce the in- 
demnity turned out to be nothing at all, 
and the indemnity was not reduced. The 
right hon. Gentleman smiled at this 
statement; but the reduction of one mil- 
liard—from six to five milliards—was 
made by Count Bismarck himself, and 
not in conformity with any wish expressed 
by the English Government. He should 
be very glad to hear that they had had 
any influence on that transaction. He 
should like to know what the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment thought of his Solicitor General, 
who, addressing his constituents at 
Exeter, a few days ago, said— 

“Tle could not affect to be sorry that the 
wicked and corrupt power of Louis Napoleon had 
been dashed in pieces; on the contrary, he re- 
joiced at it.” 

He could not help thinking that such a 
speech from one of the Law Officers of 
the Crown was very compromising to 
Her Majesty’s Government. He might 
be asked what we had to do with all 
this; and that the two antagonists should 
be left to fight it out. He was quite 
sure the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government was too gene- 
rous, too sympathetic, and too pure- 
minded to entertain such a feeling. The 
admirable speech he made the other 
evening, in which he spoke in a tone 
that so well became what should have 
been the honourable position of Eng- 
land, every word he uttered evidently 
coming from the heart, gave ample attes- 
tation to this. But he had often heard 
it said—‘‘ Let them fight it out—the 
more France is crushed the better it will 
be for Europe.” That would be found 
far otherwise before long. There were 
two points to be considered—first, the 
weakness of France; secondly, the 
strength of the Germans. With refer- 
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ence to the first, the weakness of France, 
he would bring to bear one or two most 
striking circumstances connected with 
what always was the old diplomatic idea. 
What said the Duke of Wellington in 
1815? In a tone very different from 
that adopted by several Gentlemen in 
that House, the Duke of Wellington, 
addressing Lord Castlereagh, said, in 
1815— 


“ My objection to the demand of cession from 
France is that it’will defeat the object the allies 
have held out for themselves in the present and 
preceding wars. That object has been to obtain 
peace for themselves and their people, to have the 
power of reducing their establishments. Care 
must be taken in making the arrangements con. 
sequent on our success, that we do not leave the 
world in the same unfortunate position as before, 
There is not a statesman, if great cessions are 
demanded, who would venture to recommend his 
Sovereign to consider himself at peace, and to 
place his armies on a peace establishment ; he 
must, on the contrary, if he demand a large ces- 
sion, consider the operations of war as deferred, 
until France can find a suitable opportunity of 
endeavouring to regain what she has lost ; and, 
after wasting our resources in the maintenance of 
overgrown establishments in time of peace, we 
shall find how little worth the cessions we have 
acquired will be against a natural effort to regain 
them.” 


And what was the language of the Em- 
peror Alexander when Russia had suf- 
fered so much? He said— 


“ France penetrated to our capital, burnt our 
towns, sacrificed our population ; God has avenged 
us; but I shall only use every power to reconcile 
France and Russia.” 


And M. Talleyrand said— 


“The Sovereigns will respect the integrity of 
France, leaving her ancient limits; we shall even 
do more, for we hold as a principle for the happi- 
ness of Europe, France must be great and strong.” 


These were the opinions of great men of 
the past, and uttered on an occasion very 
similar to the present—on an occasion 
when, after the war which had lasted so 
long and at such a sacrifice of blood and 
treasure, the whole indemnity demanded 
from France was only £25,000,000. The 
very different nature of the demand 
made now was shown by this calculation 
from The Soir— 


‘* The campaign has cost France three milliards 
(£120,000,000), the indemnity is five milliards, the 
territory to be ceded is equal to four departments, 
which is equal to a twentieth of the territorial 
fortune of France, and represents, at the lowest 
sum, ten milliards sunk for ever, to say nothing 
of the contributions and requisitions already made. 
In losing Alsace and Lorraine, there isa loss of 
1,600,000 of the most industrious and commercial 
men in France. And when to all this is added 
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the destruction that has swept over the country, 
the whole loss is not less than one-sixth of the 
whole capital of France.” 


Whatever might be the conduct of some 

art of the population, France must still 
favs claims on Europe, and he would 
ask if we ought not to endeavour to mi- 
tigate the position thus described? He 
said nothing about annexing territory 
without consulting the inhabitants ; but 
he contended that by bringing a com- 
mercial spirit to bear upon transactions 
of this kind the standard of public feel- 
ing was lowered. A very interesting 
little work had recently been published, 
edited, he believed, by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Cowper-Temple) 
—he alluded to the Zour of Lord Pal- 
merston in France in 1815. He said—* It 
seems that peace will be made upon the 
basis of preserving entire the French 
territory ’’—alluding to the demands re- 
ported to be made on France. No one 
could have more generous feelings and 
sympathies than Lord Palmerston, and 
this was the way in which he spoke— 

“The system of individual plunder had been 
the ruin of the French Army, and would be the 
destruction of the Prussian. When officers were 
allowed to make requisitions for their troops, they 
soon began to make them for themselves; and 
those who demanded provisions to-day would eall 
for money to-morrow. War then assumed a new 
character, the profession of arms became a mer- 
cenary speculation, and the officers’ thoughts grew 
to be directed to the acquisition of plunder instead 
of the attainment of glory.” 


There was a curious passage showing 
the feeling of the French with regard to 
Prussian requisitions at Vaudreuil; it 
was the record of a conversation with a 
woman of the post-office— 

“ We asked if they had had any English. The 
woman replied, ‘ Non, Monsieur, malheureusement.’ 
They told us that it is an old saying in Normandy, 
ofa man who is working against his will for the 
advantage of another, ‘ Qu’ il travaille pour le Roi 
de Prusse.’ They used to apply it to the corvées, 
but they now have more appropriate occasions for 
using it.” 

There were also other passages in the 
book bearing on the heavy contributions 
levied by the Prussians. So much for 
the weakness of France. He would now 
come to the great accession of strength 
to Prussia. What would be the position 


of things if Germany became too power- 
ful? The result of the debate of last 
night was to show that Russia could 
never have made the proposal she did 
unlessshe had had an understanding with 
Prussia, and that state of things showed 
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that we could not prudently allow our- 
selves to remain isolated, having regard 
to possible eventualities. With regard 
to the alleged treaty between Russia 
and Prussia, the existence of which the 
Prime Minister denied—[Mr. Gtap- 
sTONE: I said we had no information of 
it.|—a Vienna paper of March 19 pub- 
lished several statements in confirmation 
of the revelations made by a London 
paper with regard to the understanding 
between Russia and Prussia last year, 
and it said— 

“It is admitted that no treaty exists; but an 
exchange of written declarations is alleged to have 
taken place between Prince Gortchakoff and Count 
Bismarck from the 9th up to the 13th of July, 
1870. These declarations embrace five points, the 
last of which stipulates that Prussia leaves to 
Russia the choice of the moment for demanding 
the abrogation of the restrictions in the Black 
Sea, and that Prussia guarantees her support of 
this demand on the part of Russia under any cir- 
cumstances.” 


This state of facts involved a very serious 
position for this country ; and their truth 
or probability was borne out by the in- 
terchange of telegraphic messages which 
had recently occurred between the Em- 
peror William and the Czar. The Em- 
peror telegraphed— 

“Never will Prussia forget that she owes it 
to you that the war has not taken the greatest 
dimensions. May God bless you for it! Your 
grateful friend for life, William.” 


The Czar replied— 

“T feel happy at being able to prove to you 
my sympathies for a devoted friend. May the 
sympathies that bind us together secure the happi- 
ness and glory of both countries.” 


These telegrams were inconsistent with 
the neutrality which we boasted of. He 
now came to what was going on in Rus- 
sia. Whilst we, in this country, were in 
perfect confidence, repose, and peace, 
what was occurring in that country? 
From a Russian paper he learned that— 

“The warlike preparations that were made at 
the outbreak of the Franco-German War are con- 
tinued with unabated zeal. Latterly the Ministry 
of War has ordered the formation of a private 
battalion, which has already begun in all regi- 
ments, including those in Poland; the detach- 
ments set apart for the ruling and telegraph ser- 
vice in the field have already been organized. 
New fortresses bave been raised in commanding 
positions. A twelve million loan is raised; it is 
in the interest of Russia to strike at once.” 


At Sveaborg the Russians were at the 
same time constructing any number of 
iron-clads and a flotilla of gunboats; 
in the Caspian they were making pre- 
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parations; several hundfed rifled cannon 
had been purchased from the United 
States, and at one place alone an order 
for 12,000,000 ball cartridges had been 
given. Wemightsay that certain things 
would not happen; we always said that 
of things which we did not wish to hap- 
pen, but certainly matters were in a very 
serious position. Matters were very se- 
rious in reference to the weakness of 
France, and the strength of Prussia ; 
but beyond this other eventualities might 
occur, and we might do something to- 
wards meeting these eventualities, if we 
also did something to win back the feel- 
ings of our old ally. Suppose that in 
the future there were a strong alliance 
between France and Germany, what 
position should we be in then? Sup- 
pose Belgium should be taken as an in- 
demnity to France for the loss of Alsace 
and Lorraine, what position should we 
be in then? If war occurred, we should 
be found without a single ally; for we 
had lost, by want of sympathy, the one 
ally we had. We might have a neces- 
sity for allies or not; but certainly it was 
a very lamentable thing that this coun- 
try should be left in this position. The 


right hon. Gentleman might say that he 
did not see why we should interfere— 


that was, to use our good offices. Other 
nations were not so delicate in the mat- 
ter as we had been. The King of Italy 
had written a letter to the German Em- 
peror, expressing his surprise and disap- 
pointment at the hard terms exacted 
from the French, especially with regard 
to the cession of territory. It had been 
said that we were not to express a gene- 
rous opinion, even when our own inte- 
rests were not at stake; but he trusted 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister would now take a more gene- 
rous view, and that he might do so with- 
out risking the support of any Member 
of his party. No one had a greater de- 
sire for the maintenance of peace than 
he had; but still he wanted that men 
should have the pluck and courage to 
speak out their opinions; and that we 
should not stand by, perfectly indifferent 
when a great crisis in Europe was occur- 
ring. In the Royal Speech with which 
the Session was opened, the Queen was 
made to say, in allusion to the suspen- 
sion of hostilities— 


“T pray. that this suspension may result ina 
Peace compatible, for the two great and brave 
-nations involved, with security and with honour, 
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and likely therefore to command the approval of 
Europe, and to give reasonable hopes of a long 
duration.” 

In the sense of the terms thus used he 
appealed to the right hon. Gentleman to 
use his good offices with the Germans in 
the settlement of the final terms of peace, 
He was not one of those who would 
mock at the expressions of earnestness 
which had been used by the Emperor of 
Germany. He believed that great and 
solemn events called for solemn feelings 
and expressions, and he had no doubt 
that those expressions of religious fer- 
vour were used in full sincerity ; but it 
was to the feelings of the Emperor of 
Germany that he would appeal in the 
language of a writer who was well 
known to the right hon. Gentleman, and 
one indeed upon whom he himself had 
commented, and say— 

“Here, then, is the prohibition to all mortal 
feuds ; mercy to a submissive foe is to be no longer 
an exceptional and admirable reach of human 
goodness, but a plain duty. Human beings have 
henceforth, in all cases, a right to terms, a right 
to quarter.” 


Prussia. 


There was another quotation, better 
known, which was specially applicable 
in this case— 

“The quality of mercy is not strained ; 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath : it is twice blessed ; 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes ; 

It is mightiest in the mightiest.” 

It was in this feeling, anxious to do good 
only, and hoping that words might be 
used in that House which would produce 
an effect upon the Emperor of Germany, 
that he appealed to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to use his influence and his good 
offices in the interests of civilization and 
humanity, and in the interests, he might 
say, of the future tranquillity and peace 
of Europe, and of the security, dignity, 
and honour of this country. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving his 
Resolution. 

Sm HENRY HOARE, in seconding 
the Motion, said, that the question had 
been treated so fully by his hon. Friend 
who had preceded him that little re- 
mained for him to say upon this great 
subject. Everyone must deplore the sad 
disorders which now afflicted France. 
Her provinces had been ravished from 
her; her capital was a prey to anareby; 
her women were in deep mourning ; and 
her men were humiliated and smarting 
under disaster; and this being so, it was 
not surprising that she should now be 
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torn by contending factions. Was it 
not possible that these disasters were 
consequent upon the hard terms extorted 
from this unhappy country. He had 
heard it stated by a Cabinet Minister 
that if he had been a Frenchman he 
would never have consented to the sur- 
render of Metz, as he believed that as 
long as there was a man in the country 
who could hold a gun, France ought to 
have fought for that bulwark of her de- 
fence. Metz, however, had been taken 
from France; and, if that country were 
at war again with Germany, Paris would 
be at the mercy of the invader after one 
successful battle, for he would have to tra- 
verse only 150 miles of level champagne 
country. With respect to the indemnity, 
an eminent financier had informed him 
that it could not be raised at a lower 
rate of interest that 7 per cent. There 
would, therefore, be a perpetual charge 
of £14,000,000 upon France, in addition 
to all the ruin and devastation which 
had been effected during the war. 
France, it ought to be always remem- 
bered, had been our most faithful ally, 
and we ought to endeavour to obtain for 
her some mitigation of the conditions 
of peace. Some weeks ago it was stated 
that we had no right to interfere, and 
that in the event of our doing so we 
should only anger Prussia, and induce 
her to impose still harder terms on 
France. But, looking at the prostrate 
condition of France, and the colossal 
triumph of Prussia, might we not now 
hope to obtain some reduction of those 
terms? It might, perhaps, be urged 
that we had already obtained some dimi- 
nution, and that the indemnity, which 
was originally fixed at six milliards, was 
reduced to five milliards in consequence 
of the representations made by England. 
He did not say that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment did not obtain that conces- 
sion, but if so, the House and the coun- 
try ought to be distinctly informed of 
that fact. Looking at the dates of the 
despatches, it did not appear that the 
reduction was owing to the action of our 
Government. In a despatch dated from 
Versailles, on the 26th of February, Mr. 
Odo Russell informed Earl Granville 
that his Lordship’s telegram of the 24th, 
respecting the war indemnity, had been 
delivered to him on the previous night, 
after he had returned from the Crown 
Prince’s Head-quarters, where he had 
heard that the war indemnity had been 
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reduced to five milliards. Again, a de- 
spatch from Lord Augustus Loftus, our 
Ambassador at Berlin, dated the 28th 
of February, and relating to the reduc- 
tion, did not indicate that it was brought 
about by the action of England. As yet, 
therefore, it had not been shown that we 
were in any way successful in procuring 
a mitigation of the terms of peace. It 
was evident we could not now anger 
Germany or bring about a state of things 
which would end in a collision if Her 
Majesty’s Government did their best to 
obtain some relaxation of their severity. 
It was too much, perhaps, to hope that 
Germany would beimpelled byagenerous 
and chivalrous feeling to give Metz back 
to France ; but time might be allowed 
for the payment of the indemnity, which 
might be further reduced in amount. He 
pleaded the cause of France, which had 
always been our faithful ally, and he 
earnestly trusted Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would, even at the eleventh 
hour, do their best to obtain some miti- 
gation of the conditions. 


Prussia. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House having learnt the conditions of Peace 
imposed by Prussia on France, trusts that Her 
Majesty’s Government will, in the interest of the 
future tranquillity of Europe, use their good 
offices, before the negotiations of Peace are finally 
closed, to obtain from the Imperial Government 
some mitigation of the severity of these condi- 
tions,”—(Mr. Baillie Cochrane,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I am sure the 
limited attendance of Members in this 
House on the present occasion, particu- 
larly in some portions of the House, 
does not arise from a want of interest in 
the subject which has been brought 
under our notice by my hon. Friend, 
but that, if it be due to a special cause, 
it is due to a sentiment of difficulty in 
obtaining a definite result from the dis- 
cussion that has been raised. My hon. 
Friend must not for a moment think I 
presume to censure the course he has 
taken. The events which have been in 
progress are of such vast interest and 
importance, and appeal so strongly to 
the heart and feeling, as well as to the 
understanding, that it is almost to be 
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considered as a necessity that upon a 
variety of occasions heart and feeling 
should be displayed in the discussions in 
this House; and I cannot refrain from 
according to my hon. Friend the honour 
of having moved in this matter entirely 
from motives of humanity and generous 
feelings, which never can redound but 
to his credit. With regard to the speech 
of my hon. Friend and his Motion, he 
will forgive me if, while entering into 
the spirit of his observations, I am un- 
able to concur in all the particular re- 
marks he has made. Indeed, I even 
venture to hope that the comments which 
I feel it my duty to offer to the House 
upon those remarks may, to a certain 
extent, obtain my hon. Friend’s concur- 
rence. I will give them in the simplest 
possible form. Speaking generally, as 
far as the speech we have just heard 
partakes of the nature of a complaint, 
the complaint is that there has been, on 
the part of the Government, a want of 
sympathy with France in her misfor- 
tunes. My hon. Friend likewise stated, 
in one portion of his speech, that in 
consequence of this want of sympathy on 
our part, we had become an isolated 
Power in Europe, and should not, in 
case we ourselves became involved in a 
quarrel, have a single ally. It is not 
necessary to dwell at any length on the 
latter part of that statement ; and I only 
refer to it for the purpose of saying that, 
setting aside the momentary dissatis- 
faction which not one party, but both 
parties to this war have felt with re- 
gard to our conduct—and which dissatis- 
faction, as a matter of fact, I do not 
deny—I do not believe there ever was a 
time when the conduct of Great Britain 
has received more general assent and 
approval, or when its result has been 
less likely to alienate from us the sym- 
pathies of the civilized world. I would 
point out to my hon. Friend this difficulty 
in his case. He complains generally of 
want of sympathy; but treating the 
subject, as he has done, with a perfect 
ingenuousness, he has pointed out what 
he thinks are two great defects in our 
conduct—first, a want of disposition to 
encourage interposition against France ; 
and, secondly, a want of disposition to 
allow interference or to take steps our- 
selves in favour of France. He says 
that at the commencement of the quarrel 
we should have freely encouraged any 
inclination there was in this House— 
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and the inclination was shared by very 
few Members—to make strong declara- 
tions against the policy of the French in 
those unhappy circumstances which pre- 
ceded the war. But after that period, 
and after the fortune of war had declared 
against France, he thinks we have been 
defective on the other side, and have 
not shown sufficient inclination to take 
steps in favour of France. I must re- 
mind my hon. Friend that it is extremely 
difficult, as he will perceive from his 
own statement, to give vent to our na- 
tural feelings without incurring the risk 
of doing a great deal of mischief. If 
we had all of us put into words every 
sentiment we entertained in the day’s 
preceding the war against the conduct 
of France, I do not believe we should 
have succeeded in arresting that war. 
I believe that we should have succeeded 
in exasperating the quarrel instead of 
soothing it; for it is an entire mistake 
to suppose that when two great Powers 
are about to lock in mortal conflict, and 
when the passion and the immediate 
sentiment of war have come upon them, 
they are in a condition of mind which 
disposes or permits them to be arrested 
in their career by an expression of neu- 
tral opinion. I must say, however, that 
if ever there was an expression of neu- 
tral opinion from a particular country it 
proceeded from the House of Commons, 
which I am patriotic or vain enough to 
think does carry considerable weight 
even in the opinion and sentiment of 
Europe; and if ever there was a time 
when a particularly strict observance of 
neutrality was the duty of the British 
Government, it was the period at the 
outbreak of the late war. We could 
not disguise the fact—and, indeed, it 
was expressed in official Currespondence 
—that we thought France wrong in the 
immediate cause of the war; and we 
have been sustained in the expression 
of that opinion, to which we gave ut- 
terance at the time, by the declarations 
of those who subsequently acceded to 
power and conducted the affairs of 
France. But while we were impressed 
with a strong belief with regard to the 
immediate cause of the war, we could 
not obliterate the recollection of the long 
and friendly alliance that had existed 
between France and ourselves. And 
then, looking to Germany, while we had 
no cause whatever for estrangement or 
alienation from that country as regarded 
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ourselves, but had, on the contrary, 
every reason and disposition to cultivate 
the closest and most friendly relations 
with her, and while we had looked with 
cordial sympathy, partly owing to the 
articular means used, and with which 
we had little to do, upon the processes 
which gave to Germany strength through 
union; on the other hand, we certainly 
had not the most agreeable recollec- 
tion of the controversy relating to Den- 
mark; and, above all, if hon. Members 
will carry back their recollection to the 
period of the outbreak of the war, they 
will remember that by the strange 
and startling discovery of what has 
been called the Benedetti Treaty, a cloud 
was cast over the whole subject, which 
impressed upon us, above all things, 
that we should be wary. These are the 
steps by which we thought it our duty 
to approach that great crisis. My hon. 
Friend says that at the end of July a 
treaty offensive and defensive was .on 
the point of being signed between Aus- 
tria, Italy, and France which would have 
put an end to the war. Whether it 
would have done so is, of course, a mat- 
ter of opinion; but with regard to the 
matter of fact, that such a treaty was on 
the point of being signed, I do not know 
where my hon. Friend has obtained his 
information. We have no reason to be- 
lieve that there was such a treaty. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE: Lord 
Granville alluded to it in that despatch. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, pardon me, 
Lord Granville alludes to the subject, 
not of such a treaty, but of a treaty be- 
tween two of those Powers, which is a 
very different thing to a treaty between 
the three Powers ; and he alludes to that 
treaty, not as a matter of fact, not as a 
concluded transaction, nor as a transac- 
tion that was about to be concluded—he 
alludes not to the treaty as a transac- 
tion into which Italy would willingly 
have joined ; but he alludes to the pos- 
sibility that such a treaty might have 
been extorted, which is a matter totally 
different from that to which my hon. 
Friend has alluded. Nothing has oc- 
curred to lead us to believe in such a 
treaty; and I must own that, in my 
opinion, the hon. Gentleman is com- 
pletely in error with regard to its ex- 
istence. But my hon. Friend says, and 


says truly, that Lord Granville warned 
Austria that circumstances had occurred, 
or were supposed to have occurred, lead- 
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ing to a suspicion of her neutrality. 
Under what circumstances was that 
warning given to Austria? Under these 
—that we were aware of a given amount 
of disposition on the part of Austria not 
to act alone, but, had circumstances 
been favourable, to lean towards the 
side of France. But we knew also that 
the first indication of a decisive kind of 
any intention to give effect to that dis- 
position would bring Russia into the 
field on the side of Germany. Was not 
that a contingency most formidable to 
Europe? Was it not the duty of Lord 
Granville, so far as he could do so by 
friendly acts, to point out to Austria 
the possible consequences of any pro- 
ceedings on her part in bringing about 
such a state of action between Russia 
and herself as would undoubtedly have 
made the war no longer a war between 
two Powers, but a general war in 
Europe? My hon. Friend seems to 
think that it was an offence or error on 
the part of Lord Granville that, being 
neutral, he endeavoured to promote the 
neutrality of others. He says it was a 
departure from neutrality to say any- 
thing to Austria on the subject of her 
action with regard to the war. Is that 
a just proposition? At any rate, Iam 
quite sure of this—the disposition of the 
Government was made known in this 
House at the earliest possible moment; 
and that disposition was to contract, if 
possible, the circle of the war, or to pre- 
vent its extension; and so far from ad- 
mitting to my hon. Friend that there 
was anything wrong in that, it appears 
to me that Lord Granville would have 
departed from his duty, or would have 
failed in his duty, if he had not acted in 
the spirit of that intention. Again, 
with regard to Denmark, my hon. 
Friend complains that she was dissuaded 
from throwing herself into the arms of 
France. What was the fact? The al- 
liance of Denmark would have been 
worth little to France. There was a 
natural feeling among the Danish people 
in her favour, and it was difficult for the 
Danish people to resist that feeling ; but 
they knew that their duty to their coun- 
try required them to resist it. Suppose 
that that popular sentiment in Denmark 
had prevailed. . Suppose Denmark had 
cast herself into the arms of France at 
the commencement of the struggle. 
Little, indeed, would her assistance have 
been worth. But what were the gua- 
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rantees that France could have given to 
Denmark against her suffering the con- 
sequences of her taking part in the war? 
And, so far as this particular case of 
Denmark is concerned, what would have 
been the present situation of the North 
of Europe if Denmark had been induced, 
not by the deliberate judgment of those 
who were responsible for her affairs, 
but by a momentary and very natural 
feeling—and I cannot say it was a 
blameable feeling—to cast herself into 
a cause, as she might and could have 
done, for what was to her only small 
and insignificant, but by embarking in 
which she would have hazarded, and 
probably at this moment have forfeited, 
what remained to her of independent 
existence? I pass on from these criti- 
cisms of my hon. Friend to what he has 
stated as the main ground of his com- 
plaint against the Government. He 


admits that, at the last moment, there 
was an attempt made on our part on 
behalf of France; but he says it was so 
managed that our intervention was no 
intervention at all. He refers to what 
occurred after the sudden surrender of 
Paris, partly before and partly after 


M. Thiers had assumed the reins of 
power. I beg my hon. Friend to follow 
the short statement that I will make, for 
I will endeavour to set out with perfect 
accuracy the conduct of the British Go- 
vernment at that moment, because it 
may be in the recollection of the House 
that in answering a Question, or in some 
discussion that arose, I gave an as- 
surance on the part of the Government 
that we did not contemplate with indif- 
ference the transactions that were then 
in progress, but that we should exert 
ourselves to the extent of our power, 
and should certainly not fail to watch for 
and to seize any opportunity that might 
offer. The moment that had arrived 
was a critical and a decisive one. We 
were to examine whether it was possible 
to be useful in these negotiations, and 
when I say, ‘‘to be useful’ I do not 
mean to be useful to France exclusively. 
France was naturally the principal ob- 
ject of sympathy and concern, because 
she was the worsted Power, and because 
the immediate suggestion or circum- 
stance was that she might be called 
upon naturally to submit to conditions 
of very great severity. The first ques- 
tion was, whether in anything that we 
might do we should have to act alone, 
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or whether we might hope to be able to 
act in concurrence with other Powers? 
And, in referring to the question of 
acting in concurrence with other Powers, 
I do not mean whether some particular 
Power, or certain Powers, could be in- 
duced to act with us; but whether we 
could act in concurrence with such 
Powers as would really speak with the 
voice and represent the moral force of 
Europe. That being ‘the question, our 
first duty was to ascertain whether the 
state of things admitted of united action 
in that sense. We endeavoured to as- 
certain whether that was possible or not, 
and my hon. Friend, in his survey of 
these Papers, has omitted to refer to a 
passage in the letter of the 25th of 
February from Lord Granville to Lord 
Lyons, in which he said— 

“There is, moreover, a want of agreement 


among all the Powers of Europe, even to examine 
any proposal which France might make.” 
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That is, any proposal France might 
make in’ mitigation of the terms de- 
manded of her, and in the declaration 
then made it is stated that all the Powers 
of Europe were not prepared to unite to 
examine, or take into consideration, any 
proposal which France might make in 
mitigation of the demands made of her. 
The hon. Member and the House will 
not fail to perceive that that was an in- 
timation of the utmost consequence and 
importance. We had made it our duty 
to assert what was the state of the case 
in that respect, and we had found that 
state to be such that no united action by 
the Powers of Europe could be made for 
the purpose either of mediating, or of 
using good offices, or of intervening, or 
even of examining jointly any overture 
which France might make with a view 
to a mitigation of the terms of peace. 
The effect of that was that we were re- 
duced to entirely isolated action, because 
it was our opinion—and I think the 
House will concur in that opinion—that 
there could be no advantage in endea- 
vouring to arrange for a partial combi- 
nation, which probably would not have 
carried with it even the weight of a 
single representation, and which would, 
at the same time, be liable to all the in- 
vidious constructions which might, per- 
haps, attach to any effort to combine the 
Powers of Europe to propose even 4 
ground of moral intervention. With 
regard, then, to isolated action, what I 
venture to say is this—we did all that 
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was in our power, and we did it without 
the loss of a single moment; and the 
means which we adopted were such as 
were calculated to bring to bear with 
the utmost despatch our action, such as 
it was, and if it was not sufficiently 
powerful, that, under the circumstances, 
was not our fault. It was on Friday 
morning, the 24th of February, that the 
French Ambassador arrived here, and it 
was then that we received the first 
and only authorative information from 
France that France requested from us 
intervention of any kind. On that same 
Friday morning, when the Ambassador 
arrived, Lord Granville presented him 
officially to Her Majesty. After pre- 
senting him, Lord Granville came to 
me and stated the nature of the verbal 
communication of which the Due de 
Broglie was the bearer, and I instantly 
issued a summons for a meeting of 
the Cabinet. The Cabinet met upon 
a notice of half-an-hour. In the after- 
noon of Friday, the 24th of February, 
an answer was written to the French 
demand or request which had been re- 
ceived on the same day. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Henry Hoare) said he would be very 
glad if I could prove it was owing to the 
intervention of this country that a re- 
duction of the pecuniary indemnity from 
six to five milliards was made. All that 
I know is this—that with reference to 
pecuniary indemnity no representation 
whatever was made to us. The repre- 
sentation that was made to us referred 
to that most important question—an 
alienation of territory, and to nothing 
else. It would plainly be going beyond 
the limits we had marked out for our- 
selves if we had had the presumption, 
when every moment was counted, to 
attempt to go beyond that question. 
The representation of the Duc de Broglie 
was that the demand made by Germany 
was a demand of six milliards of francs, 
to be paid almost immediately, and to 
be subject to some deductions not yet 
settled. It was not in the power of the 
Due de Broglie—I am here speaking 
only of what was said in conversation 
under the extreme pressure of the mo- 
ment, and therefore it does not appear 
in an official form—to give an exact 
definition of these terms; but he said 
the money was to be paid almost imme- 
diately, and was to be subject to some 
deductions, the nature of which he was 
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not able exactly to specify. He could 
not, for example, say whether the 
£8,000,000 war contributions which had 
been levied on Paris would have to be 
included in those deductions or not; but 
the impression he conveyed to us was 
that the deductions to be made were 
such as did not materially affect the 
amount. [Sir Hznry Hoare: May I 
ask if that has been deducted? ] Iam 
coming to that. This was the demand 
which was represented to us, and it was 
upon this demand that the letter to Lord 
Augustus Loftus was written, on which 
the hon. Member has commented. He 
had said there was something really 
absurd in sending off by post to Lord 
Agustus Loftus, on the 24th of February, 
a letter which would have to be com- 
municated to the German Government 
at Versailles, in regard to a matter of 
the utmost importance, which must ne- 
cessarily close on the 26th of February, 
before the letter could reach Lord 
Augustus Loftus. That is perfectly 
true. The sending of this letter to 
Lord Augustus Loftus was merely an 
official form. A telegram was sent di- 
rectly by Her Majesty’s Government to 
Mr. Odo Russell, and a communication 
was made by Lord Granville to Count 
Bernstorff, with a request, with which 
Count Bernstorff faithfully and cordially 
complied at once, that he would also 
telegraph to Count Bismarck. This was 
on Friday night. The hon. Member has 
observed that Mr. Odo Russell did not 
receive this telegram in time to enable 
him to act on Saturday; that, in fact, it 
seemed to have reached him only at a 
very late hour on Saturday evening or 
night, and that he was not in acondition 
to take any step in regard to it until 
Sunday morning. I need hardly tell 
my hon. Friend that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were struck with the wonder- 
ful loss of speed in the matter of tele- 
graph communication, and that some- 
thing like 27 hours were expended be- 
tween the despatch of that telegram and 
its reaching the hands of Mr. Odo 
Russell. We were not masters of the 
telegraph. We cannot call my right 
hon. Friend the Postmaster General to 
account; because, unhappily, he was not 
master of the telegraph, and cannot tell 
what became of that telegraphic mes- 
sage. But there is no doubt that that 
telegraphic message to Mr. Odo Russell 
was delayed upon its way. Certainly it 
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was not delayed in England. I haveno 
reason to believe that any delay hap- 
pened to it before it reached Versailles, 
except the delay which commonly at- 
taches, as most of us have found, to 
telegrams which are transmitted very 
late in the evening. No doubt the tele- 
graph is very uncertain; but there is no 
doubt that the telegram might have been 
in the hands of Mr. Odo Russell con- 
siderably earlier than it reached him. 
I have no doubt that he was not sorry 
that anything prevented the message 
from reaching its destination, because 
Count Bernstorff, as I have stated, with 
that kindness and frankness which dis- 
tinguish him, at once complied with the 
request of my noble Friend “to send the 
message direct as from himself to Count 
Bismarck. We are given to understand 
that Count Bismarck was in possession 
of that message on Saturday morning. 
We have never received an answer to 
this representation. I cannot tell my 
hon. Friend anything more than what 
we know—that is to say, that on Sunday 
afternoon the preliminaries were signed, 
and the indemnity was fixed at five mil- 
liards of francs. I am not aware of any 


question of deduction connected with 
these five milliards. I believe it was 
an absolute sum, so far as we are in- 
formed, and I believe it was so stated in 
the body of the preliminaries when we 
came to see them. That is all that I 


have to state on the case. As to taking 
credit for having produced a reduction 
of the indemnity, I should not be war- 
ranted in doing that. The only credit 
we can take is that we did what was in 
our power. We are not answerable for 
the result. But I think it may be said 
that we manifested, both by the nature 
and by the promptitude of our action, a 
desire, wherever we could, to prove our 
sympathy towards a friendly Power la- 
bouring under misfortune. I will pass 
now to the prospective part of the hon. 
Member’s Motion, where he says he 
hopes—but I do not imagine my hon. 
Friend intends to press the House for a 
positive declaration of its judgment— 


“That Her Majesty’s Government will, in the 
interest of the future tranquillity of Europe, use 
their good offices, before the negotiations of Peace 
are finally closed, to obtain from the Imperial 
Government some mitigation of the severity of 
these conditions.” 


Well, after what I have stated, I hope 
it will be enough to satisfy my hon. 
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Friend if I say that the spirit in which 
we have acted is that in which we shall 
endeavour to continue to act. I think 
that in the painful circumstances that 
have occurred, while we have shown 
that we are not indifferent to the afflic- 
tions of France, we have not by word 
or action endeavoured to curry favour 
with a great and triumphant Power. I 
think it would be the height of folly and 
a very grave offence if we were to under- 
take to judge with asperity the com- 
plaints that have been made of us in the 
German Press—complaints of all kinds, 
and in strong language, about the export 
of arms—or the threats of the vengeance 
to be inflicted upon us in future times 
by the triumphant arms of Germany, in 
consequence of our permitting an export 
of arms. It would have been, I think, 
not only impolitic but unjustifiable in us 
to treat these natural effusions of temper 
at a period of great and inevitable ex- 
citement as if they had been the results 
of deliberate judgment. So far as all 
those angry words, which may have 
been used on one side or the other, are 
concerned, we effaced them from our 
memories altogether, and, so far as we 
are concerned, those angry words shall 
not influence the future for evil or pre- 
vent a continuance of the most cordial 
feelings. 1 will only say one word more 
on the Motion of my hon. Friend, and 
point out the difficulty of dealing with a 
case of this kind. My hon. Friend says 
that we should endeavour to obtain some 
mitigation of the severity of the condi- 
tions. It would be most unwise for the 
British Government to be hampered by 
any expression of Parliament on a sub- 
ject of that kind. In the endeavour to 
obtain some mitigation great good may 
be done. If we had any share—I do 
not say we had—in reducing ever so 
little the pecuniary indemnity, I am ex- 
tremely glad, and I think that it was to 
the interest of Germany herself that a 
reduction should be made. This diffi- 
culty, moreover, is likely to arise. If 
you, proceeding upon abstract ideas, 
commit yourself, and endeavour to obtain 
some mitigation of the terms, you may 
incur two dangers—first of all, you may 
find that should you obtain anything at 
all, it will be utterly ineffectual as re- 
gards the substance of the matter at 
issue; and, secondly, by the mere at- 
tempt to obtain such ineffectual mitiga- 
tion you both place yourself in the posi- 
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tion of a debtor to the dominant Power, 
and forfeit somewhat of the independ- 
ence of the Power on whose behalf you 
are endeavouring to act. I am not 
very sanguine as to the probability of 
opportunities for intervention arising, 
neither can we presume to prophesy 
in the present state of affairs in Paris. 
It would be dangerous and rash, in- 
deed, to foretell what the immediate 
fature might bring forth. All that I 
can say in this matter is, that we have 
no resentments ; no separate objects ; we 
have no selfish interests; we have no 
partialities. We wish to feel the ties 
that unite us with those Powers—to 
forget whatever may at any time have 
separated us from either of them, and I 
can assure the hon. Member we shall 
not fail, should an opportunity occur, 
for want of vigilance, for want of deep, 
earnest, and cordial interest in those 
nations, to use the friendly influence of 
this country, be that influence great or 
small, for purposes of the general good 
and the peace and tranquillity of Europe, 
and for the welfare of those particular 
nations which we know to be so dear to 
the hearts of the people of England. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
should not trouble the House to divide, 
especially after the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


CASE OF MARTHA 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN rose to call 
the attention of the House to the recent 
acquittal of Martha Torpey, and to the 
expediency of abolishing the rule of law 
which in certain cases exempts married 
women from responsibility for their own 
criminal acts. The hon. Member stated 
the facts of the robbery for which Martha 
Torpey had recently been tried and ac- 
quitted—(see Vol. cciv. p. 1753)—and 
said, he considered that the failure of jus- 
tice in this case was not due to the learned 
Judge who presided at the trial—for 
there was no Judge upon the Bench to 
whose ruling he should turn with more 
implicit respect—and therefore the ques- 
tion was, whether the fault lay with the 
jury or with the law? If he thought that 
it was with the jury, he should not have 
deemed it necessary to bring the subject 
before the House—though, at the same 
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time, it was very probable that the sight 
of a young and pretty woman, with a 
profusion of golden hair, and a baby in 
her arms, might have enlisted the sym- 
pathies of the jury in her behalf; for the 
lady had left the Court with her friends 
amid the enthusiastic cheers of the 
audience—a circumstance hardly be- 
fitting the decorum of an English Court 
of Justice—if not exactly without a stain 
upon her name, at all events free to join 
her husband in foreign parts, where they 
might renew their practices which had 
succeeded so well in this country, but 
where, perhaps, the law would hardly be 
so indulgent to the lady as she had found 
it here. The Judge, it seemed to him, 
had explained the law clearly and in 
accordance with the doctrine laid down 
in Blackstone, and the verdict of the jury 
was to be referred to the fact that they 
had regarded one part of the learned 
Judge’s charge and neglected the rest. 
The doctrine was laid down by Black- 
stone in these words— 


Martha Torpey. 


“The principal case, where constraint of a 
superior is allowed as an excuse for criminal mis- 
conduct, is with regard to the matrimonial sub- 
jection of the wife to her husband: for neither a 
son ora servant are excused for the commission 
of any crime, whether capital or otherwise, by the 
command or coercion of the parent or master; 
though in some cases the command or authority 
of the husband, either express or implied, will 
privilege the wife from punishment, even for 
capital offences. And therefore if a woman com- 
mit theft, burglary, or other civil offences against 
the laws of society, by the coercion of her husband, 
or even in his company, which the law construes 
a coercion, she is not guilty of any crime—being 
considered as acting by compulsion and not of her 
own will. But even with regard to wives this 
rule admits of an exception in crimes that are 
mala in fe, and prohibited by the law of nature, 
as murder and the like; not only because these 
are of a deeper dye, but also, since in a state of 
nature no one is in subjection to another, it would 
be unreasonable to screen an offender from the 
punishment due to natural crimes by the refine- 
ments and subordinations of civil society. In 
treason also, (the highest crime which a member of 
society can, as such, be guilty of), no plea of 
coverture shall excuse the wife.” 

He was forced, therefore, to the conclu- 
sion that it was the law that was in fault. 
It was intelligible that the presumption 
of law through which Mrs. Torpey had 
escaped should be in force at a time 
when a wife was subject to violent treat- 
ment from her husband—when the hus- 
band was allowed to use forcible coercion 
towards his wife, and to beat her with- 
out the interference of the law; but he 
would ask the House whether, as the 
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law between husband and wife was at 
present understood, there was anything 
to justify the innocence of Mrs. Torpey 
on the ground of coercion? Again, if 
coercion was to be received as a pre- 
sumption of innocence, how could they 
rationally confine it to the case of hus- 
band and wife? It was absurd that the 
presumption of coercion should be allowed 
in the case of a wife and not be allowed 
in the case of a child of eight or nine 
years old committing an offence in com- 
pany with its father. Again, a man’s 
mistress was often more completely under 
his control than his wife; and yet if by 
brutal violence on the part of her para- 
mour a woman was induced to commit 
forgery, for example, she would be con- 
victed, not because she was a free agent, 
but because she was not a married 
woman. Our law did not presume that 
the wife acted under coercion in a case 
of murder in which she was implicated 
along with her husband; and in the 
present instance if the shopman had died 
through the application of the handker- 
chief to his face, Mrs. Torpey would have 
been held responsible for her acts; but 
because she had not succeeded in killing 
him, therefore she was presumed to be 
irresponsible. Such a distinction was 
wholly arbitrary and irrational. The 
true account of the origin of that legal 
presumption was believed by Mr. Mal- 
colm Kerr, the learned editor of Black- 
stone, to be found not in the subjection 
of the wife to her husband, but in the long 
obsolete doctrine of the benefit of clergy. 
It was therefore an illustration of how, 
in this highly conservative country, a 
legal rule remained embedded in our 
jurisprudence long after the reason for it 
had ceased to exist. There was nothing 
in the present relation between husband 
and wife to justify the retention of that 
presumption, and in seeking its abolition 
he confidently claimed the sympathy and 
support of the hon. Member for Leicester 
(Mr. P. A. Taylor), and every modern 
advocate of what were called woman’s 
rights, because of course women, whe- 
ther married or single, could not well 
have all the rights and privileges of the 
sterner sex, and yet be treated as not 
accountable for their actions, and having 
no will of their own. The presumption 
he was condemning might, perhaps, have 
been all very well in times when women 
and children were hanged by scores for 
petty thefts; but in the present day, in 
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jury cases, above all in criminal cases, 
it operated most mischievously. Durin 

the whole period that he himself iat 
been connected with circuit, he did not 
remember a single instance in which a 
married woman indicted with her hus- 
band was found guilty of any crime ex- 
cept in one case, in which a very shock- 
ing murder of a child had been com- 
mitted for the sake of obtaining the burial 
fees payable on its death. No doubt if 
that presumption were swept away, juries 
would still be found who would wrongly 
acquit young and pretty women, especially 
if they wore plenty of golden hair; but 
then the fault would be the fault of the 
jury—not that of the law. Why should 
there be any presumption in the case? 
Surely the proper view to maintain was 
that every subject of the realm, man, 
woman, or child—being of mental capa- 
city to distinguish right from wrong— 
should be held amenable for their own 
criminal acts. He could understand that 
a Judge, dealing with the case of a 
woman or child, might adjust the penalty 
to the apparent moral guilt; but the 
rule he had stated should be thelaw. He 
thought that the law as it now stood 
should no longer be continued, and he 
saw no reason why legislation should not 
be immediate. He might be told—as, 
indeed, had been urged by the Lord 
Chancellor in ‘‘ another place’””—thatthat 
subject was part of a larger question and 
should be included within a compre- 
hensive measure dealing with the status 
of married women; but the same objec- 
tion might be, and, in fact, generally was, 
raised against almost every conceivable 
proposal brought forward on any matter 
by any private Member. Last year, for 
instance, there had been the greatest 
difficulty in passing the measure granting 
rights of private property to married 
women; and when the Bill came down 
from the other House, it was so altered 
that its authors did not know it. The 
subject was one of great importance, and 
he trusted that the Government would 
see its way to dealing with the subject 
in a comprehensive manner. He was 
quite sure that such a Bill, if passed into 
a law, would meet with the approval of 
all sensible men; that the author would 
go down to posterity as a great criminal 
law reformer; that we should then get 
rid of a great blot upon our system of 
criminal jurisprudence, and prevent the 
possibility of a recurrence of the abuse 
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referred to, which was so loudly and so 
generally complained of. He thanked 
the House for the patience with which 
he had been listened to; but felt sure 
that if the discussion of the subject re- 
sulted in some such measure as that he 
had described, the time would have been 
well spent. 

Mr. STRAIGHT said, as he had been 
professionally engaged in the case of Mrs. 
Torpey, and had consequently some know- 
ledge of what did really take place at 
her trial, he felt he was in a position to 
give some useful information on the 
matter, and to correct one or two errors 
into which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Osborne Morgan) who had just 
spoken had fallen. To dispose, first of 
all, of Mrs. Torpey herself, it was an 
error to describe her as presenting to the 
Court and the jury a most attractive 
appearance, with golden light-flowing 
tresses falling gracefully down her back. 
On the contrary, her hair was closely 
braided to her head, and her appearance 
was very diminutive. Perhaps notwith- 
standing, her looks and demeanour had 
a certain influence with the jury ; because 
it was certainly urged with great force 
by her counsel, pointing significantly to 
the prisoner at the bar, that a woman of 
her diminutive appearance could never 
be supposed, from her own free will, to 
have been engaged in such an act of 
violence as that which was charged 
against her. There was also another 
important element that no doubt spoke 
eloquently in her favour—namely, the 
baby which she carried in her arms. 
Now, he thought that the attention of the 
hon. and learned Member for Salford 
(Mr. Charley) ought to be called to this 
matter of the baby; because if his hon. 
and learned Friend did not introduce 
into his Bill on the subject a clause to 
prevent the introduction of babies into 
the docks of criminal Courts when the 
mothers were on their trial, he (Mr. 
Straight) was afraid that his measure 
would prove somewhat defective in its 
operation. It had been said that this 
presumption of law was unreasonable. 
He concurred in that view. During 
his experience of 10 years in criminal 
Courts, he had never known but two 
cases of married women tried with their 
husbands being convicted. What ap-4 


peared to him to tell greatly in favour 
of Mrs. Torpey was the fact that she 
stood alone in the dock, while her hus- 
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band had succeeded in reaching a place 
of security on the Continent. There was, 
no doubt, a great deal of sympathy 
awakened by the feeling that she had 
to bear the whole brunt of the ignominy 
and disgrace involved in the charge that 
was made against her. It was asserted 
that no legislation could correct the 
sentimental feelings of a British jury 
when they saw a woman placed in the 
position of Mrs. Torpey — particularly 
when strengthened by the presence of a 
babyinarms. The Judge who presided 
on the occasion could not have placed 
the matter in a clearer light before the 
jury than he had done : nevertheless, the 
presumption of law submitted to them 
was construed by the jury in a manner 
favourable to the accused, and she was 
consequently acquitted. Now as to this 
presumption of law, so far as he knew, 
it was only allowed in cases where the 
husband was present when the particular 
crime was committed, and in cases where 
a capital offence was not committed. For 
example, if a woman induced a man to 
accompany her into a dark and lonely 
place where her husband lay concealed, 
and both assailed the man with violence, 
robbing him, and doing him grievous 
bodily harm—in such a case the pre- 
sumption of law would lie: but if the 
man were murdered by them, no such 
plea would be allowed in favour of the 
wife. That appeared to him to be a most 
unreasonable distinction for the law to 
make, and one which he confessed he 
could never understand. He hoped that 
something would be done to remedy what 
he considered was a great difficulty and 
inconsistency in the administration of the 
law, and which in the case in question, 
had resulted in an unfortunate miscar- 
riage of justice. 

Mr. JESSEL argued that this pre- 
sumption of law should not be al- 
lowed to prevail except in cases where 
its justice was clearly shown. In all 
cases when the facts could be proved by 
evidence the result should depend on 
evidence alone. According to Hale’s, 
as well as Hawkins’s Pleas of the Crown, 
this presumption of law was liable to 
be set aside if it were shown that the 
wife had taken the leading part in the 
commission of the crime. Therefore, 
in the case referred to by the hon. and 
learned Member for Shrewsbury, the 
rule would not apply, since the woman 
was clearly a principal in the crime. 
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There was no country in Europe except 
England that admitted this presumption 
of law. Even in Scotland coercion by 
the husband was not recognized as a 
plea on the part of the wife when charged 
with a criminal offence. Now, it ap- 
peared to him to be most desirable and 
essential that the general law of the 
United Kingdom in penal matters should 
be precisely the same. This law of pre- 
sumption in the case of the wife accused 
of crime originated in barbarous and pre- 
civilized times, when the wife, both in law 
and in fact, was rather the slave than 
the companion of her husband, when 
she had no property of her own, could 
neither sue nor be sued, and was held to 
be dependent upon her husband for even 
the bare necessaries of life. In those 
times the wife was subject to corporeal 
chastisement from her husband, without 
any restraint short of doing her grievous 
bodily harm. Happily that state of 


things had been greatly changed by 
modern civilization, and there now ex- 
isted many Acts of Parliament for the 
protection of her person, as well as of 
her separate rights of property. He 
thought this presumption of law could 


in no way be justified by reason or argu- 
ment, and that it was inconsistent with 
the first principles of criminal jurispru- 
dence. The authority of a father over his 
son, and that of a guardian over his ward, 
were both greater than that of a husband 
over his wife; but in neither case could 
this authority be pleaded as an answer 
to a criminal charge. The law, too, was 
inconsistent, for this influence was not 
acknowledged in our civil Courts; while 
even in our criminal Courts it was no 
answer to a charge either of treason or 
murder. Yet, surely, if the idea of the 
law was that a wife was an irresponsible 
agent was a correct one, the nature of 
the crime should make no difference. 
By the law of Scotland the obedience of 
a wife was to be yielded to her husband 
only in things lawful—in things unlaw- 
ful his coercion afforded no excuse. In 
the laws of King William, the Lion of 
Scotland, framed nearly seven centuries 
since, the following doctrine, full of 
common sense, though written in some- 
what bad Latin, was laid down :— 


“Sed cum fuerunt ambo participes, sic erunt 
quoque et in pena, Et licet uxor obedire debeat 
viro suo, tamen in atrocibus obedire non debet, 
Et sic debet uterque puniri secundum demerita 
sua. 


Mr. Jessel 
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He coincided with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Straight) in thinking it 
both unreasonable and inconsistent to 
allow this plea on the part of the wife, 
except in cases of murder and treason, 
Why should the nature of the crime alter 
the rule of law, which in these cases de- 
parted from the reasonable way of decid- 
ing matters by evidence in favour of a 
most arbitrary conclusion? This presump- 
tion of law was neither founded upon 
principle nor warranted by an experi- 
ence of its benefit. He trusted the plea 
would be abolished, and no excuse per- 
mitted for the commission of crime, 
except overpowering and inevitable com- 
pulsion. He trusted that the Govern- 
ment would take up this question, with 
the view of abolishing this plea, and of 
thus terminating that state of things 
which had occasioned a scandalous failure 
of justice. 

Mr. M. CHAMBERS desired to say a 
few words upon this important and dan- 
gerous subject—he used the term ‘‘ dan- 
gerous,”’ because he believed that the 
two branches of the Legislature had 
been going beyond their province in 
dealing with this matter. In “another 
place’—he would not say where—he 
had recently heard the administration of 
justice carelessly questioned, and our 
jury system attacked by persons who 
seemed to know very little, and to care 
very little, about the principles of our 
Constitution, and the antiquity and value 
of the institution of trial by jury. He 
strongly protested against such proceed- 
ings. He had been pained that evening 
by hearing a young, learned, and ami- 
able friend, for whom he had a great 
esteem, and whose career at the Bar 
would, he hoped, be distinguished, fall 
into a similar error; but he believed 
hon. Members were forgetting them- 
selves when they attacked the admirable 
tribunal which was constituted to do jus- 
tice to the people of this country. He 
presumed that his hon. and learned 
Friend who had just sat down (Mr. 
Jessel) had never held a brief in a cri- 
minal Court in his life, yet he had ventured 
to term the verdict of the jury in the 
case immediately under consideration 4 
scandal. He (Mr. M. Chambers) pro- 
tested now, as he had protested before, 
at the manner in which ignorant Mem- 
bers—by the use of the word he in- 
tended no offence—were in the habit of 
assailing those who had to administer 
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justice either in the civil or criminal 
Courts of the kingdom. He protested 
also against the practice which appeared 
to be creeping in of hon. Members, 
when they found a supposed fault or de- 
fect in the law which appeared to them 
to require amendment, instead of bring- 
ing forward a measure in which the evil 
and the proposed remedy might be dis- 
cussed, throwing the matter before the 
Heuse by moving an abstract Resolu- 
tion, and hoping that somebody else 
would take the question up with a 
view to practical legislation. They thus 
aired their opinions upon the subject 
without committing themselves to any 
definite course. He would not fol- 
low his hon. and learned Friend into a 
discussion of equity law, which he did 
not understand equally well; but the 
principle of English law was, that when 
a wife acted in the presence of her hus- 
band she was deemed to be under his 
control and dominion. That doctrine 
was founded, not upon any technical 
rules of lawyers, but upon the religious, 
as well as the moral sanctions and 
conditions of matrimonial life. His hon. 
and learned Friend, who was a Chan- 
cery barrister, had said that the ancient 
law was founded upon the circumstance 
of a woman being a slave, and that this 
ng had found its way into the 

nglish law. The wife still was a 
slave in one respect, for she was the 
slave of her own affections. Of course, 
he was not speaking of any agitation 
now going on with regard to women’s 
rights, and things of that sort; but he 
maintained that an attached affectionate 
and submissive wife did, in fact, as well 
as according to the theory of the law of 
England, do acts which she would not 
otherwise commit, under the control and 
influence of her husband. It had struck 
him many times that this presumption 
of law was most humane, for it was based 
upon the well-known submissiveness of 
a tender wife, even towards the worst 
of husbands; and a devoted, domesti- 
cated wife, they knew was but a weak 
instrument in the hands, possibly, of a 
weak or criminal husband. There might 
be, and no doubt there were, occasional 
and exceptional shrews in modern as 
well as classical times; but the law was 
made for the generality of wives, and, 
according to his humble judgment, the 
tule of presumption was a good one, and 
ought to be continued. [4 laugh. ] Chan- 
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cery barristers might laugh; but they 
had never practised in the criminal 
Courts, and had few or no opportunities 
of observing the anxiety and care with 
which juries endeavoured to decide. In 
the case in question the law had been 
correctly and clearly laid down by the 
Recorder, and the jury having heard the 
evidence and the charge, had exercised 
their judgment by returning a verdict of 
“not guilty.” Even if there had beena 
failure of justice in this case, which he 
did not acknowledge because he had not 
the means of forming a judgment, it 
would be a most dangerous course to alter 
the law, because there were occasional 
failures. Such a proceeding could not be 
confined to the criminal law. They 
would have to extend it to civil and 
equitable cases. If, on the other hand, 
it was the law that was in fault, the 
proper course would be to call the atten- 
tion of the Government to it, and ask 
for consideration, and, if necessary, for 
alteration. But he protested against 
Members occupying the time of Parlia- 
ment time after time upon the mere opi- 
nion of newspaper writers, that there 
had been a failure of justice in some 
particular case. 

Dr. BALL said, he did not propose to 
express any opinion with respect to the 
particular case of Martha Torpey and 
her trial. No one could give an opinion 
entitled to any weight unless he had a 
complete and perfect report of the case. 
But he might observe that if the repre- 
sentations of those who complained of 
the verdict were correct, the acquittal 
was not justifiable. This, however, did 
not prove the law required alteration. 
It was not clear that alteration would in 
that case have led to a different result. 
Indeed, he had a strong misgiving that if 
the learned Judge had put to the jury 
the affirmative proposition—was the 
woman under the coercion of her husband 
—the verdict would have been the same ; 
because, in the view the jury took, the 
same facts which were insufficient to 
overcome the presumption of coercion 
would have been sufficient to justify the 
affirmative proposition that she was 
acting under the coercion of her hus- 
band. It appeared to him that the al- 
teration of the law was surrounded with 
much more difficulty than appeared at 
first sight. The relation of husband and 
wife was one of a iar character, 
demanding the most perfect confidence 
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between the two parties. He was not 
prepared, therefore, to lay down the 
doctrine that a wife, acting in concert 
with her husband, was to be answer- 
able in every case in which the criminal 
law made the husband liable. He was 
not prepared, in the first place, to accept 
the proposition that the wife was to be 
answerable for complicity or mere know- 
ledge—for that degree of guilt which 
was created in law by a person becoming 
cognizant of, or in some indirect man- 
ner connected with, some crime. He 
regarded punishment for that particular 
offence in the case of a wife towards 
her husband as unjustifiable—for was 
the wife to become a spy upon, and in- 
former against, her husband? If that 
were to be so, they would lay down 
a doctrine incomparably more dangerous 
than the occasional escape of a criminal 
under the doctrine of presumption. In 
the second place, he was not prepared 
to have the wife punished in crimes of 
an extremely light or trivial description, 
such as petty larceny, under circum- 
stances which, although leading in the 
case of any other two persons to a fair 
inference of combination in active guilt, 


were in this peculiar relation consistent 
with merely passive conduct on the 


woman’s part. He strongly suspected 
that this doctrine of presumption, as 
it existed in our law, was the invention 
of wise Judges, who, finding that public 
feeling in the cases he had mentioned 
would revolt against the punishment of 
the wife, devised this ingenious subtlety 
as a ground of distinction to save her. 
He doubted very much whether it was 
clear that the exemption from the pre- 
sumption was confined to cases of murder 
and high treason. He should wish to see 
it decided by an appellate tribunal whe- 
ther there were not crimes accompanied 
by great violence, as well as murder or 
high treason, outside of the doctrine, 
and whether the doctrine was not con- 
fined in its original application to cases 
in which our own feelings would tell us 
that it would not be expedient to enforce 
the law to the utmost. The doctrine 
was, he believed, a thousand years old, 
and after the repeated revisions of our 
criminal law, which had been made 
without its operation having been re- 
ferred to by Royal Commissions or great 
legal writers as a grievance, he was of 
opinion the House ought to pause before 
proceeding to act on a single instance in 


Dr. Bali 
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which a jury may have happened to go 
wrong. The sanction of judicial autho- 
rity, or the recommendations of a Com- 
mission appointed to investigate the sub- 
ject, were, he contended, always a pre- 
liminary to such changes as that pro- 
posed, and he doubted very much, if the 
law were altered, when a line of distine- 
tion came to be drawn—and some dis- 
tinction must be drawn between cases of 
husband and wife and other persons—if 
it would be a better one than that which 
had existed for so long a period. 

Mr. T. CHAMBERS said, he entirely 
concurred in what had fallen from the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
just sat down (Dr. Ball). The hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had introduced 
the subject (Mr. Osborne Morgan) had 
not laid the smallest foundation for an 
alteration of the law. In what did the 
present case consist? In a wrong ver- 
dict against the right law as it had 
been laid down by the learned Re- 
corder ; and in spite of conclusive facts. 
Now, a, wrong verdict could not be 
remedied by any alteration in the law. 
He did not think, he might add, that it 
was in general wise to censure the acts 
of juries. His experience of those tribu- 
nals was that they did not go astray in 
a larger proportion of instances than 
other tribunals, and, on the whole, they 
administered the law well. His hon. 
and learned Friend had founded his 
argument against the law on a ridiculous 
presumption ; the foundation of the pre- 
sumption really being that the law of 
England regarded with favour and ap- 
proval the affectionate obedience of the 
wife to her husband, and recognized the 
marital control which, as a consequence, 
he was enabled to exercise as excusing 
her from the consequences of minor 
offences. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said that the presumption went to 
the extent of including highway robbery. 
He (Mr. T. Chambers), on the contrary; 
must maintain that it did not extend to 
crimes of violence like that, in which the 
wife took an active part; and if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would look 
carefully into the passage from Black- 
stone which he had quoted, he would 
find that the crime of murder was there 
given as an illustration, and by n0 
means as an exhaustive description, of 
the cases to which the presumption did 
not apply. In his opinion the presum 
tion had, on the whole, worked benefi- 
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ae ; and he hoped that while so many 


legal reforms of a more pressing charac- 
ter were needed, the Attorney General 
would not trouble himself about this 
matter. It could afford to wait. Even 
if the law were to be altered to-morrow, 
it would not be very easy to determine 
how the alteration was to be made. The 
truth was that a jury acting under the 
influence of sentiment and feeling might 
ive a wrong verdict in any case. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he should not be deterred by the denun- 
ciations of the hon. and learned Member 
for Devonport (Mr. M. Chambers) with 
respect to the conduct of some noble 
Lords who had ventured to canvass the 
verdict in question, from following their 
example. It appeared to him that, al- 
though, as a general rule, the House of 
Commons ought to be very careful how 
it canvassed the verdicts of juries, yet 
that when great public interests were 
involved, and when there was reason to 
suppose there had been a miscarriage of 
justice, the matter was one which it was 
fully within the province of the House 
to discuss with a yiew to see whether 
the law stood in need of alteration. He 
quite concurred with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. T. Chambers) that the 
fact that a wrong verdict had been given 
did not furnish a sufficient reason why 
the law should be altered. The case, 
however, which had been put by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who brought 
forward the subject was not one of a 
wrong verdict, but of a wrong verdict 
in consequence of a wrong legal pre- 
sumption, and he could not help think- 
ing that if there had been no such pre- 
sumption there might have been no such 
verdict. The evidence, so far as he was 
enabled to form a judgment, went to 
show that the woman, in the present in- 
stance, had taken an active part in the 
robbery. And if the verdict was wrong, 
why was it wrong? Was it not, in all 
probability, because of the presumption 
oflaw? ‘‘But,’’ said the Common Ser- 
jJeant, ‘“‘the presumption of law does 
not apply to cases of violence’’—but in 
saying this he was going, he thought, 
too far ; for, although he was aware that 
that doctrine was laid down in some 
text-books, yet, if he was not mistaken, 
a different doctrine was laid down in 
others. The learned Recorder, at all 
events, had not, he believed, taken that 
view ; for, so far as he could learn, he 
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such a presumption, although hé 
put it to them that the presumption was 
rebutted by facts of the case, which 
showed that the woman was a free agent. 
He understood, further, that if a letter 
written by her had found its way to the 
jury it would have placed the matter be- 
yond all question. He could not doubt, 
he might add, that the verdict was one 
which the learned Recorder could not 
approve, and that it was brought about 
in a great measure by the presumption 
of law. That led him to inquire, whether 
the presumption was or was not well- 
founded? He had no doubt it was ori- 
ginally based on those fundamental no- 
tions of justice which must more or less 
enter in the codes of all civilized nations. 
That principle of law was that a person 
was not answerable criminally for an act 
committed under a compulsion which he 
was unable to resist. But our law did 
not stop there. It laid down a presump- 
tion with respect to a particular class of 
felonies only, where the husband and 
wife were together, and there the law 
assumed—whether the fact was so or not 
—that the wife must be under the hus- 
band’s compulsion—at any rate, until 
strict proof was given that she was not. 
But he very much doubted whether this 
legal presumption, even if originally ad- 
vantageous, was now tenable. The rea- 
son for the presumption was given by 
Sir Robert Brooke, who, writing in the 
time of Elizabeth, in the curious mixture 
of Norman French and Latin to be found 
in the law books of that day, said— 
“ Ratio videtur eo que le ley entend que la feme 
ne osa contradire son baron.” 
If it were true that in the days of 
Elizabeth no wife ever ventured to con- 
tradict her husband, the times were 
greatly changed. Now it would be easy 
to point to husbands who did not dare 
to contradict their wives. Blackstone 
stated this to be a very ancient presump- 
tion of our law, for he traced it back to 
our Anglo-Saxon ancestors—or even fur- 
ther back, to those Northern nations 
where the same rule applied both to 
wives and to slaves. Probably the con- 
dition of these two classes was not then 
very different; and in those times the 
presumption might have been a fair one; 
but it was entirely inapplicable to the 
present time, when the position of women 
had been altogether altered, and women 
unquestionably thought for themselves. 
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The ladies who advocated women’s rights 
would probably repudiate immunity from 
punishment on the degrading plea that 
they had no wills of their own. This 
was a matter which must be considered. 
In his view there was no better ground 
for the presumption in the case of hus- 
band and wife than in the case of father 
and child, or master and servant. The 
case was well illustrated by an incident 
in a tale of a great novelist. When 
Oliver Twist fell into the hands of bur- 
glars who forced him to go through a 
small aperture into the house they were 
going to rob, that was a case of coercion 
—he did not act of his own free will, 
and by the law of all civilized nations 
he was not guilty. Instead, therefore, 
of establishing an arbitrary presumption 
in one particular case, the better plan 
would probably be to put to the jury in 
all cases the question, was the prisoner 
a free agent or entirely overpowered by 
the will of another? Upon the answer 
to this question depended the guilt or 
innocence of the accused, according to 
the general maxim of the English law— 
actus non facit reum, nisi mens sit rea. So 
in the cases where husband and wife 
were concerned, the jury should say 
whether the wife was a free agent, and 
no presumption of law should arise. He 
could not appreciate the reasons given 
for holding a wife not responsible in 
great cases, but responsible in small 
ones. Such exceptions of themselves 
made the law untenable. Why was a 
wife not answerable in cases of felony 
and yet answerable in cases of treason ? 
Why was she excused upon a charge of 
misdemeanour but not upon one of a 
more serious nature? These were his 
views on the question, which should have 
his serious consideration. With this as- 
surance he hoped his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Osborne Morgan) would be 
satisfied. He did not speak on behalf 
of the Government; but, on the whole, 
it appeared to him that his hon. and 
learned Friend had established the un- 
reasonableness of the existing presump- 
tion in our law. 


Supply— Civil 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,’’ put, and agreed to. 


The Attorney General 
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SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 


Supriy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

(1.) Resolved, That a sum, not exceeding 
£70,000, be granted to Her Majesty, on account, 
towards defraying the Charge of the Post Office 
Telegraph Service, to the 3lst day of March 
1872. 

(2.) £1,786,100, on account of Civil 
Services. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he thought the 
plan pursued by the Government was not 
one likely to lead to a fair consideration 
of the Civil Service Estimates. He would 


have been better pleased if the Vote on 


Account had been taken for three months 
instead of for two months, because at 
the end of a couple of months the Go- 
vernment would, in all probability, be 
compelled to ask for another Vote on 
Account, and thus the consideration of 
the Estimates would be postponed until 
late in July. 

Mr. CANDLISH concurred in what 
had fallen from his hon. Friend the 
Member for Swansea, and hoped the 
Government would so arrange the Busi- 
ness of the House as to afford hon. 
Members an opportunity of amply and 
honestly criticizing Votes in Supply. 
Every year there appeared new items 
under different heads. Before entering 
upon any expenditure for new works he 
thought an opportunity ought to be given 
of discussing them properly. 

Mr. HERMON said, there were some 
sums in the Civil Service Estimates he 
should like to see struck out, and there 
were others he desired to see considerably 
reduced. There was an item in these 
Estimates for Royal Palaces, and he 
thought that the way in which the Royal 
Palaces were kept up contrasted unfa- 
vourably with the manner in which simi- 
lar establishments were maintained on 
the Continent. An extraordinary expense 
was incurred for Parliamentary Papers, 
and he believed it would be a good plan 
if a Member, when he moved for an un- 
opposed Return, was told what it would 
cost. A great many of these Papers 
were thrown into the waste paper basket, 
and during the last fortnight he had re- 
ceived two circulars from dealers, offering 
to purchase all the Blue Books he did not 
wish to keep. Now he looked upon all 
these Papers as public property, and he 
should no more think of selling them 
than of stealing a hat. He suggested 
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that after the Blue Books had been used 
by Members, they should be collected 
and sold by some officer, and the pro- 
ceeds put to the credit of the House. 
There were two items which he con- 
sidered rather curious. One of them 
was £45,034 for offices for the House of 
Lords, and the other £50,000 for offices 
for the House of Commons. He could 
not think that anything like these two 
sums had been expended for the pur- 
poses specified. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that last year 
the Prime Minister held out the expecta- 
tion that an opportunity would be afforded 
for considering the Civil Service Esti- 
mates at an early period. He thought 
that they ought not to be driven into a 
corner in discussing these Estimates at a 
late period of the Session. 

Mr. AtpErMAN LUSK was sorry to 
say that, owing to the enormous amount 
of talk in which many Members indulged, 
the real Business of the House was 
generally left till near the end of the 
Session, when it was got through in any- 
thing but a satisfactory way. He be- 
lieved the Government did as well as 
they could; but he had often felt that 
when a Member got up to oppose an 
Estimate he appeared to be regarded as 
a “bore.” It was almost impossible 
under the present system to do one’s 
duty effectually in checking the public 
expenditure. He suggested that a more 
satisfactory mode of dealing with the 
Estimates than that now adopted would 
be to refer each branch of them to say a 
Committee of 50 Gentlemen sitting up- 
stairs. At present they knew nothing 
of what was done, and they were after- 
wards ashamed to find from the public 
papers that money had got into the 
wrong hands. He believed the Govern- 
ment were perfectly honest, and rather 
than continue the present most unsatis- 
factory system he would be almost in- 
clined to leave the whole matter to them. 
He hoped that some better scheme would 
be suggested. 

Mr. WHITWELL complained of the 
charges for the Charity Commission, the 
Copyhold, Inclosure, and Tithe Commis- 
sions and the Inclosure and Drainage 
Expenses, which he thought ought to be 
am by those who derived benefit from 

em. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he thought the 
present mode of discussing the Estimates 
utterly ludicrous and futile, and he hoped 
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his hon. Friend the Member for Finsbury 
(Mr. Alderman Lusk) would lend the 
weight of his high character and special 
knowledge to mature a better scheme. 
Mr. HERMON suggested that the 
Government should always indicate the 
Votes they intended to take, instead of 
merely putting Supply in the Notice 
Paper; and when the reduction of a 
Vote was proposed it should either be 
reduced or a Division be taken upon it. 
Mr. BAXTER said, it was absolutely 
necessary, at present, to take Votes on 
Account. Formerly, balances were al- 
lowed to accumulate in the Treasury; 
but now they were paid into the Exche- 
quer, and therefore the Government had 
to take Votes on Account. It was in 
deference to the opinion of the House 
that the Government had asked for only 
two months on account. He must take 
exception to the recommendation of the 
hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. Alder- 
man Lusk) that the Estimates should be 
sent to be examined by a Committee 
upstairs. He had served on many Select 
Committees, and his experience was that 
they were much more likely to add to 
the expenditure than to diminish it. The 
only plan was to put the best men on 
the Treasury Bench, and then to criticize 
the Estimates when.they were produced. 
The reason why hon. Members who took 
an interest in the subject were driven 
into a corner at the end of the Session 
was that so much time was wasted in 
long speeches at the beginning of the 
Session. [4 laugh.] Was any real 
business ever done before Easter? The 
Government were expected to introduce 
the more important measures, and even 
to pass some of them a second time ; but 
they had the greatest difficulty in getting 
even one or two of the first Votes for 
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the Army and Navy before Easter. The 
consequence was that the Civil Service 
Estimates were obliged to be postponed 


to the dog days. There were no Votes 
for any new undertakings in the Esti- 
mate now before the House, and he 
would look through the items during 
the holidays and take care that in the 
case of new works the House should 
have an opportunity of considering them. 
He trusted that the House would weigh 
what had been said by the hon. Member 
for Preston (Mr. Hermon) as to the 
expenditure for printing Returns. Many 
were moved for by hon. Members on the 
receipt of a letter from some constituent, 
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and they were voted without any suffi- 
cient check. He wished some Member 
would do what he used to do as an inde- 
pendent Member, and say that, although 
the Return was not opposed by the 
Treasury Bench, he, as a private Mem- 
ber, opposed it on the ground of economy. 
Certain he was that there was an enor- 
mous and unnecessary expenditure in 
the printing and stationery of the Houses 
of Parliament, and especially in printing 
Parliamentary Returns. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK said, the hon. 
Gentleman, in defending the Govern- 
ment, had practically pronounced their 
condemnation, by admitting that the 
Estimates could not be brought on be- 
fore Easter because the Government 
were anxious to get some of their Bills 
read a second time. It wason that very 
ground that he (Mr. Bentinck) con- 
demned their conduct. The first duty 
of the Government was to pass the Esti- 
mates, and when they had done that 
they could proceed with their other busi- 
ness. The result of the present practice 
was that the Estimates were deferred to 
the dog days. How was it that hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway, who 
were constantly making magnificent 
speeches on economy when before their 
constituents, turned all their out-of-door 
speeches into a farce when they got into 
the House of Commons by their conniv- 
ance at this mode of conducting the 
business of the country? No doubt the 
Government were quite right in thecourse 
they adopted, if they could humbug the 
House into submitting to it. If he were 
in the Government he should do very 
much the samething. But why was it 
that the House did submit to it? Why 
did hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
allow the Estimates to be passed sub 
silentio in the dog days? Those hon. 
Gentlemen had no control over the Esti- 
mates, and their whole position was a 
false one. Indeed, he ventured to re- 
gard them in this matter as imposters. 
This way of doing business was a great 
injustice to the taxpayers. And why 
was this Vote of £1,786,100, with all its 
five hundred details, asked forin one lump 
sum without any time being afforded for 
inquiry into it? It really seemed that 
the professions of the economists below 
the Gangway were mere hustings ‘ bun- 
combe,” and that those Gentlemen were 
perfectly indifferent to the expenditure. 
It was proposed to Vote Estimates in a 
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Committee of 80 Members, not one of 
whom was prepared to resist any item. 
Was that creditable? . Was it not hum- 
bugging the country and making a joke 
of the whole thing? It was the duty of 
the Government to deal with the re- 
sources of the country, and to submit 
their intentions with respect to them, 
and all other measures ought to be de- 
ferred until the Estimates had been dis- 
posed of. If the House meant to have 
any control over the Estimates, it ought 
to insist upon their being submitted at 
the beginning of the Session, and it 
ought to prevent the Government intro- 
ducing other measures until the Esti- 
mates were either accepted or rejected. 
He objected to the practice of asking for 
Votes on Account, and he wished to 
know from the Chairman when would 
be the proper time for commenting on 
any item in the enormous Vote before 
the House? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that when a 
particular Vote was submitted to the 
Committee from the Chair, that was the 
time to object to any item in the Vote. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the matter was not so en- 
tirely in the hands of the Government as 
the hon. Member seemed to think. When 
Estimates were put upon the Paper 
early in the Session, the privilege of in- 
terposing Motions was one which hon. 
Members availed themselves of very 
liberally. The Government had only a 
certain number of nights before Easter 
on which they could put Estimates down, 
and it was always problematical whether 
they could get a Vote. If they did not 
get Votes on such a night, the night was 
lost for Government Business; and, 
under these circumstances, to charge 
them with not making progress with the 
Estimates was like expecting them to 
make bricks without straw. What was 
wanted was an arrangement by which 
the Government should have the power 
of going into Committee of Supply at 
once. If the power were given, hon. 
Gentlemen might then abuse the Go- 
vernment as much as they pleased if the 
Estimates were not proceeded with. He 
did not think that the hon. Member 
could have devoted much time to the 
consideration of the practice of taking 
Votes on Account, or he would have re- 
membered that this was the last day of 
the financial year, and as all the unex- 
pended balances must be paid back to 
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the Exchequer unless this Vote was 
passed the Departments would have no 
money to go on with. An alteration in 
the law to this effect was made in 1866; 
and previous to that time Departments 
were at liberty to avail themselves of the 
unexpended sunf$ in their hands until 
Parliament voted Supplies. Business 
would not be expedited by discussing 
items when a Vote was taken on account, 
seeing that they must be discussed when 
each Vote was passed, so that to discuss 
them now would be to do the work twice 
over. To strike anything off the Vote 
on Account would leave the Government 
with so much less to spend, and perhaps 
compel them to come for another. He 
left hon. Members below the Gangway 
to defend themselves. It was not the 
fault of the Government, but the conse- 
quence of the practice of the House, that 
these matters could not be brought for- 
ward at an earlier period. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
last Session he gave Notice of his in- 
tention this Session to call attention to 
the practice of taking Votes on Account, 
which had sprung up.and grown largely 
since the passing of the Act which pro- 
hibited the use of unexpended balances. 
The practice had been resorted to week 
after week and month after month, until 
the Civil Service Estimates were voted 
without being considered at all; and 
this was what he objected to rather than 
to the necessary taking of a Vote on Ac- 
count before the Easter holidays. For- 
merly, the consideration of the Civil 
Service Estimates formed part of the 
practical work of the Session, and there 
were no Estimates that required more 
carefully watching on the part of a nation 
that could not afford luxuries. It was 
one thing to discuss the Civil Service 
Estimates soon after they were presented, 
and quite another to discuss them when 
all the money had been voted on ac- 
count, which was as useless as the de- 
bate by which Thursday night was 
wasted. It was a growing practice to 
put off these Estimates to the end of the 
Session, in the meantime taking Votes 
on Account ; he hoped the House would 
set its face against the practice; and in- 
deed the next time they were asked for 
a Vote on Account he should propose 
that they discuss the Estimates. The 
Civil Service Estimates were laid on the 
Table two days ago. In 1868 they were 
on the Table by the 20th of February; 
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and in 1867, by the 13th of February ; 
and in 1863, by the 28rd of February. 
He hoped they would in future be pro- 
duced in time to allow of their dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. BAXTER said, it was true that 
prior to 1867-8 the Civil Service Esti- 
mates were delivered earlier in the Ses- 
sion; but since then there had been a 
re-organization of the Estimates, where- 
by fuller information was given to the 
House. This, of course, increased the 
amount of labour and care necessary 
to be bestowed on their preparation, 
and consequently there was some delay 
in presenting them to Parliament. A 
gradual improvement was being effected 
in this respect. In 1868-9, the first year 
after the passing of the Exchequer and 
Audit Act, the delivery of the Estimates 
was on the 2nd of April; in 1869-70, it 
was on the 12th of April; in 1870-1, it 
was on the 7th of April; and in the 
present year it was on the 29th of March. 
The Government had done all they could 
to get the Civil Service Estimates pre- 
sented to Parliament at the earliest pos- 
sible period. It was no doubt true that 
the Estimates could not be discussed in 
July, when the majority of hon. Mem- 
bers had left for the country ; but if the 
interval between Easter and Whitsun- 
tide was to be devoted entirely to long 
discussions on important measures, what 
could the Government do? If they in- 
troduced the Estimates in April or May, 
neither Estimates nor measures would 
be considered, but the time of the House 
would be wasted in discussions on ab- 
stract propositions brought forward on 
the Motion that the Speaker leave the 
Chair. The doctrine advanced by the 
hon. Member for West Norfolk (Mr. G. 
Bentinck) was totally subversive of con- 
stitutional law, because, as was well 
known, it was in the discretion of Her 
Majesty’s Government to prorogue Par- 
liament as soon as the Estimates had 
been voted. 

Mr. BOWRING objected to the sys- 
tem of passing Votes on Account, and 
remarked that these Civil Service Esti- 
mates could not be practically discussed 
till the month of July. In reference to 
the difficulty pointed out by the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, he would call atten- 
tion to the fact that the Report of the 
Select Committee on Public Business— 
of which he was a member—which had 





just been laid upon the Table, recom- 
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mended that Parliament should be called 
together in the month of November, 
thus enabling the Estimates to be dis- 
cussed at a more seasonable period. He 
trusted that when the proper time ar- 
rived, that recommendation would receive 
the careful consideration of the House. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK admired the in- 
genuity of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who had entirely lost sight of his 
suggestion that the Estimates should 
take precedence of all other Govern- 
ment measures. Until the House knew 
what the income of the country was, and 
what the Government proposed to ex- 
pend, they were working in the dark. 
How it could be unconstitutional to sub- 
mit the Estimates to the House early in 
the Session he was at a loss to under- 
stand. He should certainly join with 
the hon. Member for South-west Lan- 
eashire (Mr. Cross) in voting against 
any Votes on Account which might be 
proposed later in the Session. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he was sur- 
prised the hon. Member for West Nor- 
folk (Mr. G. Bentinck) had not concluded 
with a Motion. The hon. Member for 


Preston (Mr. Hermon) had complained 


of the number of needless Returns 
moved for, and of the increase of the 
Estimates resulting therefrom. In 1869, 
a Return was moved for of the cost of 
all the Returns presented in 1867-8. It 
appeared that in that year 256 Returns 
were granted. One Return cost between 
£600 and £700; another between £400 
and £500; and the whole cost of print- 
ing and stationery was £4,786. Now, 
considering that our annual expenditure 
was £70,000,000, no portion of it, in his 
judgment, was laid out to better purpose 
than this. ' 

Mr. HERMON said, that one Return 
alone, in reference to the Irish Land 
Bill, cost £5,000. 

Mr. CANDLISH replied that that 
was not included in the Return he had 
just referred to. He trusted there would 
never be an unwillingness on the part 
of Members of that House to procure 
trustworthy information. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK said, 
he had understood the Secretary to the 
Treasury to say that the Estimates could 
not be brought forward in the early part 
of the Session on account of the long 
speeches which were made by the inde- 
pendent Members. Now, he held that 
the independence of the House was irre- 
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spective of party. Though it was stated 
last night that there were no indepen- 
dent Members on his side of the House, 
the statement was made by a young 
Member, who, with greater experience, 
would find that independence of charac- 
ter had not ceased to &xist, even on the 
Opposition Benches. He was glad to see 
the Prime Minister in his place, because 
a supporter of the Government, who 
wrote under the signature of ‘A Silent 
Member,”’ had stated that the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speeches, last Session, com- 
pressed into the smallest space, would 
reach from the bottom of the Monument 
to the top, and back again. He (Mr. 
Bentinck) did not think, therefore, the 
Secretary to the Treasury was justified 
in attributing long speeches to the Mem- 
bers below either Gangway. The real 
cause of the long speeches during the 
last two Sessions was that the Govern- 
ment had never been decided in its 
policy. Last year, after the Irish ques- 
tion, the Government found it necessary 
to bring in a Coercion Bill, and before 
Easter a number of nights were occupied 
with the discussion. This Session, not 
only did the same Irish question disturb 
the House again, but a second Coercion 
Bill was brought in under another name. 
Some right hon. Gentlemen who sat on 
the Treasury Bench had also discovered 
it to be necessary to reverse the whole 
policy of this country with respect to the 
Army and Navy, and to propose the 
largest Estimates that had been sub- 
mitted since the Battle of Waterloo. 
When, therefore, so much time was con- 
sumed with Government Business had 
the Secretary to the Treasury, who was 
a party to the vacillating policy of the 
Government, any right to make a charge 
against the independent Members, when 
the fact was that he and his Colleagues 
had been at fault? [Mr. Guapsrone: 
Hear, hear!] He was glad to find that 
the light of reason could come home to 
one right hon. Gentleman. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had said that 
the Estimates were not brought forward 
at an earlier period owing to the busi- 
ness of the House being encumbered by 
the Motions which were made in going 
into Committee of Supply ; but he (Mr. 
Bentinck) hoped to show to the right 
hon. Gentleman and the House, from 
the Returns for which he had moved, 
that, during the last two Sessions, more 
time had been taken from the indepen- 
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dent Members, owing to the early date 
at which the Government commenced 
the Morning Sittings, than had been oc- 
eupied by all such Motions of indepen- 
dent Members. On that point the right 
hon. Gentleman was subject to serious 
and painful delusions, and the sooner he 
get rid of such a bugbear the better. 

aving thus vindicated the independent 
Members against the complaints from 
the Government benches, he hoped 
there would be no repetition of the re- 
mark which was made by an hon. Mem- 
ber last night. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK, notwithstand- 
ing what had been said, regarded the 
present system of going through the Es- 
timates as a sham, for hon. Members had 
no opportunity at midnight in the sum- 
mer time, when Estimates are usually on 
for discussion, of offering such remarks 
as they would otherwise be disposed to 
make. Before Easter much time was 
consumed by hon. Members making 
speeches about foreign affairs and other 
matters with which they had little or 
nothing todo. He had previously sug- 

ested that the Estimates should be re- 
erred to a Committee for audit. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK said, he had a 
question to put to the First Commis- 
sioner of Works. He was at a loss to 
understand, and should like to know, 
why the benches above the gangway 
were fitted up better than, and differently 
from, those below the gangway? There 
had been some discussion about the 
merits of hon. Members who occupied 
the various parts of the House; but he 
could not admit that the hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen who sat above the gang- 
way had such transcendent merits as to 
justify the practice. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that perhaps the 
difference between the seats arose ori- 
ginally from the fact that the Members 
of the Government were obliged to stay 
in the House a much longer time than 
private Members. He could not, at that 
moment, say as much for the front Op- 
position bench; but what they claimed 
for themselves they naturally conceded 
totheir opponents. In regard to the rest 
of the House, he must say, judging from 
the numerous speeches they had heard 
that night from the hon. Gentleman, 
that he thought their getting into Supply 
would be greatly facilitated by making 
all the seats so comfortable that no one 
would desire to leave them. 
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Mr. G. BENTINCK said, he was not 
satisfied with the answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman. Those who sat on the 
Treasury bench were well paid for 
sitting there; whereas private Members 
sat on the other benches at their own 
expense, and for their country’s good, 
and were, therefore, entitled to at least 
equal accommodation. The case was one 
of sheer necessity. 

Mr. GLADSTONE observed, that the 
hon. Gentleman was not anxious for the 
comfort of the Members at large, but 
confined his sympathy to those Mem- 
bers who sat on the two front benches 
below the gangway, one of which he 
himself graced and adorned. The argu- 
ment he had used in favour of those two 
benches was applicable to the other 16 
benches which he had completely for- 
gotten. He attributed to the hon. Gen- 
tleman the intention of gradually assimi- 
lating the condition of the incorrupt 
front benches below the gangway to 
that of the corrupt Treasury bench, and 
observed that the hon. Gentleman should 
throw aside his Sybaritish vices, and cul- 
tivate simplicity of manners and hard- 
ship in the discharge of his public duties. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS asked whe- 
ther the Committee did not think that 
it would be well now to apply itself to 
the business before them ? 

Mr. G. BENTINCK again insisted 
that the indulgence enjoyed by the occu- 
pants of the two front benches above 
the gangway should be extended to the 
two front benches below the gangway. 


(2.) Resolved, That a sum, not exceeding 
£1,786,100, be granted to Her Majesty, on ac- 
count, for or towards defraying the Charge for 
the following Civil Services, to the 3lst day of 
March 1872: viz. 


Class I. 


Great Britain :— 

Royal Palaces 
Royal Parks 
Public Buildings ese 
Furniture of Public Offices ... san 
Westminster Palace, Acquisition of Land 
Houses of Parliament ies pee 
New Home and Colonial Offices 
Chapter House, Westminster 
Sheriff Court Houses, Scotland 
National Gallery Enlargement 
Glasgow University 
Industrial Museum, Edinburg 
Burlington House ... eee eco 
Post Office and Inland Revenue Build- . 

ings aud 


British Museum Buildings ie 
County Courts 
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Science and Art Department 

Surveys of the United Kingdom oe 
Harbours of Refuge 
Portland Harbour ... oes 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade ... 
Rates on Government Property 
Wellington Monument 
Natural History Museum 
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eee 


Ireland :— 


Public Buildings 
Ulster Canal 


Abroad :— 
Lighthouses Abroad 
Embassy Houses: Paris and Madrid . 
Embassy Houses and Consular Build. 
ings, Constantinople, China, Japan, 
and Tehran ovo ove coe 


Class II. 
England :— 


House of Lords, Offices ak ran 

House of Commons, Offices ... 

Treasury and Subordinate Departments 

Home Office and Subordinate Depart- 
ments ... e eos oes 

Foreign Office von ase ove 

Colonial Office - 

Privy Council Office and Subordinate 
Departments... 

Board of Trade and Subordinate Depart- 
ments ... eee eee oe 

Privy Seal Office ... ooo abe 

Charity Commission ues eve 

Civil Service Commission... 

Copyhold, Inclosure, and Tithe Commis. 
sion 

Inclosure and Drainage Acts ‘Expenses 

Exchequer and Audit. Department 

General Register Office 

Lunacy Commission 

Mint ace 

National Debt Office 

Patent Office sie see 

Paymaster General’s Office .. 

Poor Law Commission ses 

Public Record Office exe 

Public Works Loan Commission 

Registrars of Friendly Societies 

Stationery Office and Printing eve 

Woods, Forests, &c., Office of 

Works and Public Buildings, Office of... 

Secret Service ... ne 


Scotland :— 
Exchequer and other Offices ... 
Fishery Board ine eno 
General Register Office eee 
Lunacy Commission ese 
Poor Law Commission 


Treland :— 
Lord Lieutenant’s Household 
Chief Secretary’s Office ove 
Boundary Survey ... e 
Charitable Donations and Bequests Office 
General Register Office eos 
Poor Law Commission aan 
Public Record Office 
Public Works Office 
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£9,000 
21,500 
11,500 
100 
1,500 
6,000 
650 
6,500 


20,000 
850 


3,000 
200 


8,000 
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Class IIL, 


England :— 
Law Charges ove 
Criminal Prosecutions 
Court of Chancery ase 
Common Law Courts ose 
Court of Bankruptcy ove 
County Courts se 
Probate Court ra 
Admiralty Court Registry ... 
Land Registry Office 
Police Courts, London and Sheerness .. he 
Metropolitan Police 
County and Borough Police, Great 
Britain 
Government Prisons, England, and Tran- 
sportation and Convict Establishments 
in the Colonies 
County Prisons and Reformatories, Great 
Britain ove 
Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum ote 
Miscellaneous Legal Charges eee 


Scotland :— 
Criminal Proceedings ose 
Courts of Law and Justice ... eee 
Register House Departments eve 
Prisons... éee ann eos 


Treland :— 
Law Charges and Criminal Prosecutions 
Court of Chancery eee eee 
Common Law Courts 
Court of Bankruptcy and Insolvency .. 
Landed Estates Court ooo 
Probate Court ace ove 
Admiralty Court Registry 
Registry of Deeds ... 
Registry of Judgments ie 
Dublin Metropolitan Police ... 
Constabulary ale ooo 
Government Prisons and Reformatories 
County Prisons * 
Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum 
Four Courts Marshalsea Prison 
Miscellaneous Legal Charges 


Class IV. 


Great Britain :— 
Public Education ... wd ooo 
Science and Art Department 
British Museum... 5 
National Gallery 
National Portrait Gallery 
Learned Societies ... eee 
University of London 
Endowed Schools Commission 
Universities, &c., in Scotland ei 
Board of Manufactures, Scotland oie 


Treland :— 
Public Education ... 
Commissioners of Education (Endowed 
Schools) ee eee oe 
National Gallery ... ove 
Royal Irish Academy * 
Queen’s University abe “ 
Queen’s Colleges ad 


Class V. 
Diplomatic Services 
Consular Services ... 
Colonies, Grants in Aid 
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£& 

7,000 
28,000 
29,000 
10,000 
10,000 
65,900 
16,000 
2,000 
900 
3,000 
50,000 


12,000 


70,000 


50,000 
5,500 
8,000 


12,000 
9,000 
5,000 
4,000 


12,000 
7,000 
4,500 
1,400 
2,000 
1,900 

350 
2,500 
500 
16,000 
150,000 
7,500 
8,500 
900 

400 
1,400 


235,000 
38,000 
16,000 

1,000 

350 
2,000 
1,600 
2,400 
3,000 

350 


. 100,000 


100 
350 
250 
600 
700 


30,000 
40,000 
8,000 











SEES eae ae se eee 


— Sea ma Se 
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Orange River Territory and St. Helena £650 
Slave Trade, Commissions for Suppres- 


sion of ... pie ‘a 300 
Tonnage Bounties, &c. ae ee. 98,000 
Emigration ons saa «o 5,000 


Coolie Emigration ... ise oe 150 
Treasury Chest sen 1,600 
Class VI. 

Superannuation and Retired Allowances 90,000 
Merchant Seamen’s Fund Pensions, &c. 7,000 
Relief of Distressed British Seamen ... 5,500 
Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland ... 3,000 
Miscellaneous Charitable Allowances, &c. 

Great Britain ... ‘ 


= ace. Gee 
Miscellaneous Charitable Allowances, &c. 


Ireland “ 1,000 
Class VII. 

Temporary Commissions... -- 6,000 

Local Dues on Shipping ove -- 7,500 

Flax Cultivation, Ireland... eee 250 

Miscellaneous Expenses __... ee 700 
Total ee eo 


£1,786,100 


Resolutions to be reported upon MMon- 
day next ; 

Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


PRAYER BOOK (TABLES OF LESSONS) 
BILL—[Bux 78.] 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. BRUCE, in moving that the Bill 
be now read a second time, remarked 
that it was understood by a number of 
hon. Members who had left the House 
that the discussion upon the measure 
would be taken upon going into Com- 
mittee upon the Bill, and, therefore, he 
should content himself with moving the 
second reading of the Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday, 20th April. 


BANK HOLIDAYS BILL—[Bux 88.] 
(Sir John Lubbock, Sir David Salomons, Mr 
Barnett, Mr. Rathbone.) 

THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Mr. DALGLISH moved that the Bill 
be re-committed, in order that words 
might be inserted to exclude Scotland 
from the operation of the measure. 
Order discharged. 
Bill re-committed. 
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Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. DALGLISH moved, in Clause 3, 
line 5, leave out ‘‘ the United Kingdom,” 
and insert ‘‘ England and Ireland.” 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, that in 
Scotland the bank clerks already en- 
joyed nine holidays, while those in 
London only had Good Friday and 
Christmas Day, when the latter did not 
happen to fall on a Sunday, in which 
ease they only had one holiday in the 
year. It was perfectly reasonable that 
the bank clerks in-London should have 
the three additional holidays proposed to 
be given them by the Bill. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS said, he 
had placed on the Notice Paper the fol- 
lowing clause, which he had intended 
to move should be added to the Bill, 
namely— 

“4, In all cases where any money shall be pay 
able upon any day made a Bank Holiday under or 
by virtue of this Act, the payment or tender of 
such money upon the next business day following 
such day shall be sufficient, and shall be equivalent 
= all purposes to a payment or tender upon such 

ay; 

but upon reflection he found that his 
clause would not work at all. The 
3rd_ clause said that Her Majesty might 
declare a particular day a bank holi- 
day in a particular place, say London, 
Bristol, or Leeds; but as there was no 
language by which they could localize 
the debt in the same way as they could 
localize the holiday, he confessed himself 
unable to deal with the difficulty thus 
created. He did not therefore propose 
to move the clause. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill reported; as amended, considered ; 
read the third time, and passed. 


TRIBUNALS OF COMMERCE. 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the expediency of establishing Tribunals of Com- 
merce, or of otherwise improving the administra- 
tion of justice in causes relating to commercial 
disputes in England.’’—(Mr. Whitwell.) 

And, on May 1, Committee nominated as fol- 
lows:—Mr. Ayrton, Lord Freperick CaveEn- 
pisH, Mr. Norwoop, Mr. Mortey, Mr. Biruey, 
Mr. Axroyp, Mr. Tomas Hugues, Mr. Hick, 
Mr. AtexanpER Browy, Mr. Mettor, Mr. Szezty, 
junior, Mr. Henry Fermpsn, Mr. Mong, Mr. 
Govuriey, and Mr. Wuitweut :—Power to send 
for persons, papers, and records ; Five to be the 
quorum, 
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CHARTERS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Witttam Epwarp Forster 
Bill to amend the Law respecting the granting of 
Charters in certain cases, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Wiit1am Epwarp Forster and Mr. 
Soxictror GENERAL. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 97.] 


House adjourned at Eleven o’clock 
till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 3rd April, 1871. 


MINUTES. ]—Surrry—considered in Committee 
— Resolutions [March 31] reported. 

Pustic Birrs—Resolutions in Committee—Ex- 
ciseable Liquors (Licensing). 

Resolution in Cominittee—Ordered—First Read- 
ing—Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation * 

101]. 

a and Local Government, debate 
adjourned ; Local Taxation, debate adjourned. 

Ordered—First Reading—Representation of the 
People Acts Amendment * [98]; Charity Com- 
missioners * [99]; Bath City Prison * [100]. 

Second Reading—Elections (Parliamentary and 
Munieipal) [45]. 

Third Reading—Marine Mutiny *, and passed. 


SALE OF DAMAGED TEA AND COFFEE, 
QUESTION. 


Str JAMES LAWRENCE asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether tea 
or coffee damaged by sea or bilge water 
is allowed to be taken out of bond for 
kiln-drying and other purposes, and 
afterwards returned to bond to be sold 
as sound tea or coffee; whether the 
quantity of damaged tea so treated has 
not largely increased since the reduction 
of the Duty in June 1865; and, whether 
also it is true that no account is kept of 
such operations, (as although in cases of 
wreck) the quantity is sometimes very 
large ? 

Mr. BAXTER: Tea and coffee which 
accidentally on the voyage have absorbed 
sea or bilge water are allowed by law to 
be taken out of bond for the purpose of 
being kiln-dried, for the duty is charge- 
able on the weight of the tea and coffee, 
not on that of the water. These goods 
when dried are returned to warehouse 
and delivered thence as ordinary goods 
on payment of the duty. The Crown 
has no power to interfere with the condi- 
tions of sale. The quantity of tea so 


treated has not increased since the reduc- 
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tion of the duty in June, 1865. Ibis 
believed that there is not a single in- 
stance of tea having been so delivered 
to be kiln-dried since 1865. Proper 
accounts of the weights of goods are 
taken both at delivery from and at the 
return to the bonded warehouses; but 
no statistical or collective account or re- 
cord of number and dates of such ope- 
rations is kept. It would, therefore, be 
necessary to search the registers care- 
fully in order to give any Return to Par- 
liament—a task involving great labour 
and expense. 


COURT OF CHANCERY—COMMITTAL OF 
PERSONS OF UNSOUND MIND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been called to the 
committal to York Castle on the 16th of 
March, for contempt of the Court of 
Chancery, of Mr. John Murgatroyd, a 
person of unsound mind; and, whether 
it is the case that in an Official Report 
addressed to the Lord Chancellor it is 
stated that the parties at whose instance 
the committal was ordered, were well 
aware of Mr. Murgatroyd’s state of 
mind; and, if so, what steps it is the 
intention of the Government to take 
upon the subject, with a view to provide 
against the recurrence of such pro- 
ceedings ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that he 
had communicated with the Lord Chan- 
cellor respecting this case, and was in- 
formed that the Governor of York Castle 
had written a private letter to the noble 
and learned Lord to state that Mr. John 
Murgatroyd, who had been imprisoned 
for contempt of the Court of Chancery 
in omitting to discharge his duties as an 
executor, was a person of unsound mind. 
The solicitors who obtained the order for 
the committal were immediately commu- 
nicated with, and the result was that, 
at their instance, the prisoner was dis- 
charged. They affirmed that, when they 
applied for the order, they had no know- 
ledge that Mr. Murgatroyd was of un- 
sound mind. 


ARMY — REGULATION BILL — PROMO- 
TION AND RETIREMENT.—QUESTION. 


Lorp ELCHO asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to lay upon the 
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Table of the House a Statement setting 
forth the alterations they propose to make 
in the Royal Warrant concerning pro- 
motion, and the whole of their scheme 
for the promotion and retirement of 
Officers, together with an Estimate of 
its probable or possible cost, and also 
the plan for the amalgamation of the 
Regular and Reserve Forces ; and, if so, 
when ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he was not 
prepared at present to lay on the Table 
a statement setting forth the alterations 
the Government proposed to make con- 
cerning promotion and retirement of 
officers in the Army, further than he 
had already announced to the House. 


NAVY—HARBOURS AND COAST 
DEFENCES.—QUESTION. 


Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther he proposes, before he commits the 
Country to a large expenditure for har- 
bours and coast defences, to submit the 
type of ships which he intends shall 
form that force, to the consideration of 
the Committee now sitting on Ironclad 
Ships; or to obtain their opinion as to 
the type of vessel or vessels they consider 
to be the best suited for that purpose ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN, in reply, said, the 
form of the Question was likely to con- 
vey the erroneous impression that the 
Government was about to put the coun- 
try to a large expense for harbour and 
coast defence. They had no such inten- 
tion. The construction of gunboats 
would be proceeded with as rapidly as 
possible; but the type of those gun- 
boats had not been referred to the 
Committee on iron-clad ships. As re- 
garded the larger class of ships, such as 
the Cyclops, there was no intention, on 
the part of the Government, to lay down 
new ships of that class in the present 
financial year. 


WEST COAST OF AFRICA. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet BERESFORD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether his attention has been 
called to a recent number of the ‘‘ West 
African Times,” in which it is alleged 
that his statement with regard to the 
defraying from Imperial Funds of the 
expenses of the Steamer on the West 
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African Coast is incorrect, and that the 
burden is actually borne by Colonial 
Revenues ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL- HUGESSEN, 
in reply, said, his attention had been 
called to the newspaper in question, 
which was good enough to acquit him of 
‘wilful misrepresentation,” but accused 
him ‘of being “ignorant and ill-in- 
formed,” and of having been guilty of a 
‘looseness of statement,” which was 
“‘ disgraceful.”” The facts were these— 
The Select Committee of 1865 recom- 
mended that the West African Settle- 
ments should be concentrated under one 
Governor at Sierra Leone, and that 
steam communication should be pro- 
vided. As the whole arrangement was 
one by which considerable saving to Im- 
perial Funds was effected, it was thought 
right that the Imperial Exchequer should 
bear the cost of the provision and main- 
tenance of the steamer. This was ac- 
cordingly done ; and after a steamer had 
been provided, a sum of £5,000 per 
annum had been voted for its mainten- 
ance, which would be found in Class 5, 
Vote 3, of the Estimates of the present 
year. If the cost exceeded £5,000, no 
doubt the Colony would be charged with 
the excess; but there was no reason to 
expect that this would be the case. This 
was his statement, and it was entirely 
accurate. It was quite true, as stated 
by The West African Times, that the sum 
of £5,000 appeared in the Sierra Leone 
Estimates of the present year under the 
head of ‘Colonial steamer;’’ so did 
another item immediately preceding, 
‘Grant for Governor’s salary, £3,500 ;” 
but these both appeared not under the 
head of expenditure, but of revenue, not 
as sums paid from, but received by, the 
Colonial Exchequer, and the exercise of 
a little ordinary intelligence would have 
enabled anyone to perceive that these 
entries related to the precise sums men- 
tioned in our home Estimates, and re- 
ceived from the Imperial Exchequer in 
aid of the Colony. - He hoped the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman and the House 
would be satisfied that the looseness of 
statement had not been on his (Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen’s) side. 


POST OFFICE—SALARIES—THE TELE- 
GRAPH SERVICE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CAMPBELL asked the Post- 
master General, Whether any extra pay- 
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ments have been made, or are intended 
to be made, to the officials of the Post 
Office, in consideration of the additional 
work they have had to perform since the 
Department assumed the management 
of the telegraph system; what is the 
amount of such payments ; and, whether 
that amount is included in the estimate 
of £420,000 for the Post Office Telegraph 
Service, for which a Vote is proposed to 
be taken this year? 

Mr. MONSELL said, in reply, that 
the salaries of many of the officers of 
the Post Office had been increased, and 
others would be increased, on account of 
the additional labour imposed upon them 
by the telegraphic service. It was be- 
lieved that the sum of £420,000 a-year 
included in the Estimates would be suffi- 
cient to defray the expense of such in- 
crease. 


METROPOLIS—THAMES EMBANKMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, If it is true that 
arrangements are in progress for the 
erection of a wall to enclose the space 


on the Embankment in front of and ad- 
joining Crown land; and what is the 
object for which that wall is to be 
erected ? 

Mr. BAXTER: It is true that ar- 
rangements are in progress for the erec- 
tion of a wall to enclose the space re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member. The wall 
is being erected by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works in accordance with the 
72nd section of the Thames Embank- 
ment Act of 1862. It does not at all 
affect the ultimate appropriation of the 
ground. 


INDIA — RAILWAY GAUGE. — QUESTION 


Mr. KINNAIRD asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, bearing in 
mind the important military results ob- 
tainable by continuous gauge on Rail- 
ways in a time of war, as proved by late 
events on the Continent, Whether it is 
the intention of the Government to adopt 
a new reduced gauge of 3 ft. 3 in. in the 
Railways to be constructed from the 
Punjaub to the frontier, thus introducing 
a break of gauge which will materially de- 
lay their proper and continuous working ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, the Secre- 
tary of State in Council, after very long 


Mr. Campbell 
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and careful consideration of the gauge 
question — a question with regard to 
which the arguments on either side are 
very closely balanced—left it to the de- 
cision of the Government of India, and 
that Government being fully cognizant 
of all the local circumstances, and having 
given all due weight to those very im- 
portant considerations that are alluded 
to in my hon. Friend’s Question, did de- 
termine to adopt the gauge of 3 ft. 3in. 
for the railway to be constructed towards 
the frontier of the Punjaub, and its de- 
cision has received the confirmation of 
the Secretary of State in Council. I 
may mention to my hon. Friend that the 
Papers have been laid upon the Table, 
and will, I hope, soon be in the hands of 
hon. Members. 


TENANT FARMERS—THE PROPERTY 
TAX BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAKER asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If he will inform the 
House, by a Return or otherwise, what 
number of persons according to Clause 3 
of c. 12 of the 13th and 14th Vic. have 
made use of the powers of above Act 
during the years 1868, 1869, and 1870, 
and how many of such persons were 
successful in obtaining an abatement 
from the Commissioners who made the 
assessment and who were appealed to; 
and what was the amount of each abate- 
ment, and what its proportion to the 
assessment ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, no doubt such a Return as 
the hon. Member contemplates could be 
made, but it would involve great trouble 
and expense, because it could only be 
made by interrogating each surveyor. I 
do not think, when made, it would be 
worth the trouble and expense, because, 
owing to the light taxation on this kind 
of property, it is notorious that the Re- 
turn would be almost nil. 


INDIA—THE NAWAB NAZIM. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HAVILAND-BURKE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether, on or about the 17th day of 
February, the Secretary of State for 
India, or any officer of his department, 
received one or more Telegrams, and 
the date thereof, from or by instruction 
of the Governor General of India, re- 
specting the whereabouts of the Memo- 
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rial, of the 28th July 1869, from the 
Nawab Nazim of Bengal to the Secre- 

of State for India; and, whether 
the reply to such one or more Telegrams 
was by Telegram or by Letter, and the 
dates thereof ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Yes, Sir. Not 
on the 17th, but on the 8th of February, 
1870, the Secretary of State for India 
did receive a telegram to say that the 
Memorial alluded to had not arrived in 
India, and the Secretary of State on the 
same day telegraphed in return that it 
had been sent out. 


INCOME TAX AND INHABITED HOUSE 
DUTY (METROPOLIS).—QUESTION. 


Mr. MORLEY asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether the power 
hitherto vested in the Commissioners of 
Income Tax and Inhabited House Duty 
in the Metropolitan Districts of granting 
relief on appeal from year to year on 
reductions of rental in cases of annual 
lettings is now superseded for the ensu- 
ing five years by the Valuation of Pro- 
perty (Metropolis) Act 32 and 33 Vic. 
ce. 67; and, whether in case the rent of 
any property let by the year, included 
in the assessment made under this Act 
at £500, should in 1871 be reduced to 
£400, the Income Tax and Inhabited 
House Duty are to be levied for the four 
following years on the higher sum with- 
out any means of redress ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER said, in reply to the first part of 
the Question, he had to state that the 
powers of the Commissioners had been 
superseded in the manner described by 
the hon. Member, and it was the inten- 
tion of the Government not to interfere 
with that arrangement. As to the second 
part of the inquiry, the rent will be 
ig under the Metropolis Valuation 

ct. 


NAVY—COMMITTEE ON DESIGNS OF 
SHIPS OF WAR.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CORRY asked, Whether the 
First Lord of the Admiralty will lay 
upon the Table of the House the Evi- 
dence taken before the Committee on 
Designs of Ships of War? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would permit him 
to reserve the decision of the Govern- 
ment on this matter until the Committee 
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had completed its labours, and they 
were able to form an opinion as to how 
much of the evidence, if any, ought to 
be treated as confidential. Of course, 
there would be every desire to give pub- 
licity to as much of the evidence as was 
compatible with the interests of the 
public service. He could not, at present, 
tell how many witnesses would be exa- 
mined. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House, at its rising 
To-morrow, do adjourn till Monday the 
17th instant.”—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Motion agreed to. 


ELECTIONS (PARLIAMENTARY AND 
MUNICIPAL) BILL—[But 45.] 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Secretary 
Bruce, The Marquess of Hartington.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read the second 
time.” —(Mr. W. E. Forster.) 


Mr. LIDDELL said, he did not on the 
present occasion propose to enter at large 
upon the principle of the Bill, as there 
was an understanding that the discussion 
on the principle should be postponed until 
the Motion for going into Committee. In 
deference to that understanding he would 
not refer to it further than to describe it 
shortly as a measure completely revolu- 
tionizing the entire representative sys- 
tem. But he must venture, with all sub- 
mission, to complain of the course which 
was about to be taken. When he con- 
sidered the great scope and probable re- 
sults of the legislation now proposed, he 
could not but think that the course about 
to be taken in respect to the Bill was 
highly objectionable, and would establish 
a very bad precedent ; and it was liable to 
misconstruction in the country, for the 
very fact of reading the Bill a second 
time nemine contradicente was calculated 
to give it an artificial advantage to which 
it was not entitled, and of which he 
feared it had no need. He, therefore, 
expressed his earnest hope that those 
who were the traditional opponents by 
principle and feeling of such a Bill as 
the present would not, by allowing the 
second reading to pass at the present 
moment without comment, be held to be 
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supine or ready to waive at stage, 
se the a of the Bill should be 
discussed, their stern and unswerving 
opposition to it. He regretted that they 
should have been brought into the posi- 
tion in which they now found themselves 
in consequence of the Prime Minister 
having fixed the second reading of the 
Bill for a night when a large number 
of Members were necessarily absent on 
important and unavoidable business— 
namely, the Quarter Sessions. The only 
option given to the House if they choose 
not to accept this arrangement was to 
sit through Passion Week for the pur- 
pose of proceeding with the measure. 
That was a proposition which the House 
would naturally decline, and therefore 
they found themselves now passing the 
second reading sub silentio. He could 
quite understand that the Prime Minister, 
earnest and sincere as he believed him 
to be in endeavouring to advance the le- 
gislation required by the country, and 
backed by a powerful majority, might 
feel chafed and irritated at the slow pro- 
gress of Public Business; but he would, 
with great deference, ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, whether the present indispo- 
sition of the House to share in his zeal 
for the advance of legislation was not 
significant that the supply of legislation 
was somewhat in excess of the wants 
of the country? He would take this very 
Bill upon which to found an argument. 
The Bill had reference to the dissolution 
of Parliament and the conduct of a Ge- 
neral Election. That was an event for 
which the Government were not likely 
to have any great desire, nor was it likely 
to occur very shortly; therefore he ven- 
tured to think public interest would not 
suffer one iota if this Bill gave place 
to more pressing legislation for some 
time to come. The list of measures on 
to-day’s Paper would afford ample occu- 
pation for a whole Session ; indeed, some 
of them were of such magnitude and in- 
volved such large interests that one Ses- 
sion would hardly suffice to carry them 
into law. He, therefore, repeated there 
was an overplus of legislation, and if that 
were diminished the whole of the diffi- 
culties in which they found themselves 
would disappear, and they would no 
longer hear of the Leaders of the House 
in high places making propositions and 
suggesting schemes entirely at variance 
with the feelings and habits of English- 
men. That was not the time; but the 
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time would come for discussing those 
sehemes which were rendered neces: 
only by the extra amount of legislation 
which was laid on the Table. He would 
not detain the House further. But in 
behalf of those—and there were many— 
who were passive but rather unwilling 
parties to the arrangement to-night, he 
claimed the fairest and fullest oppor. 
tunity of stating their objections to the 
principles of this Bill, which he could 
only describe as antagonistic alike to 
their principles, feelings, and traditions, 
CotoneL BARTTELOT said, he was 
one of those who had all along con- 
sistently opposed the Ballot, and would 
continue to do so. He should like to 
have heard from hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, who for a vast num- 
ber of years had also consistently opposed 
it, the reasons they had for turning 
round and supporting this most objec- 
tionable Bill. They had a most able 
speech from the right hon. Gentleman 
who introduced the Bill (Mr. W. E. 
Forster), and who had been a consistent 
supporter of the Ballot; but there were 
those sitting around him who had not 
always been so; and though he was 
quite willing to admit that every man 
had a right to change his opinion, he 
thought they had a right to expect from 
these hon. Gentlemen some _ stronger 
reasons than had yet been adduced why 
so great a change had occurred in their 
sentiments with regard to legislation on 
this subject. He adhered to what he 
stated the other evening, that it would 
have been a gracious and courteous aet 
on the part of the Prime Minister if, 
knowing the feeling of the large ma- 
jority on that side of the House in rela- 
tion to this Bill, he had postponed the 
second reading till after Easter. The 
right hon. Gentleman was, no doubt, the 
best judge of how to conduct the Busi- 
ness of the House; but if he thought 
that by forcing on the second reading of 
this measure he would advance it one 
iota towards a satisfactory conclusion he 
was certainly very much mistaken. If 
it had been put down for after Haster 
they could then have fairly discussed 
the measure upon its merits, instead of 
being obliged to pursue the very objec- 
tionable course of having to discuss it 
upon going into Committee. Did hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway, who 
always headed their election addresses 
‘To the free and independent electors,” 
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think their constituents were now less 
free and independent than they were 
before the late Reform Bill, and could 
they not now be trusted to give their 
votes freely and independently like Eng- 
lishmen? He should have been ashamed 
to bring in a Bill of this kind, which 
had so often been rejected by large ma- 
jorities in that House. Now, they had 
got an increased constituency, requiring 
most careful handling to see that there 
was no personation or bribery, which 
generally followed personation ; he said 
this was no time to bring in a Bill of 
this kind. He was one of those who 
trusted his fellow-countrymen to give 
their votes, as a sacred and honourable 
thing ought to be given, in the face of 
day. He would, therefore, on every 
occasion, consistently and persistently 
oppose this Bill. 

Mr. LOCKE KING said, there was 
one remark made by the hon. Member 
for Northumberland (Mr. Liddell) which 
ought not to pass unnoticed, and from 
which he totally dissented. The hon. 
Member said because a dissolution was 
not impending there was no reason for 
pressing forward this Bill. Now he, 
on the other hand, regretted very much 
that this Bill did not pass last year, and 
he should very much regret if it did not 
pass this year; for it was of the utmost 
importance that the constituencies should 
get thoroughly acquainted with the ma- 
chinery of the Bill in the bye elections 
which might take place before a General 
Election occurred. It was perfectly im- 
possible to adopt a perfect measure at 
first, and therefore the sooner this Bill 
was passed the more perfect they would 
be able to make it before a General 
Election. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER hoped the hon. 
and gallant Member (Colonel Barttelot) 
would not consider the arguments he 
had brought forward against this Bill 
as irresistible because he did not now 
attempt to answer them. In conse- 
quence of the arrangement which had 
been come to the House did not expect 
that they should go into a full debate 
to-night, and where there was not a full 
debate a partial debate was often very 
inconvenient. Consequently, it was from 
no disrespect to the hon. and gallant 
Member that he took no notice of the— 
to him—somewhat novel argument ad- 
dressed to hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway. With respect to the reason 
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why they had consented to the arrange- 
ment to take the discussion on the prin- 
ciple of this Bill upon going into Com- 
mittee was, that it suited the convenience 
of hon. Members to do so; had the dis- 
cussion been taken to-night many of 
those who took interest in the matter 
would not have been present. And as 
to the demands on the House for legis- 
lation, however anxious the Government 
might be to consult the convenience of 
Members, if the business of the country 
was to be transacted, they must proceed 
with the Bills very much in the order in 
which they had been brought forward. 
The hon. Member for Northumberland 
(Mr. Liddell) had given the answer to 
his own objection when he said that 
there was a great demand at present 
upon the House for legislation. The 
country really expected legislation in 
many important matters, and it would 
be impossible to do their duty in that 
respect unless they pressed forward mea- 
sures with all convenient speed. There 
were two questions coming on this even- 
ing which would tax the energies of the 
House—the subject of local taxation 
and the licensing system—neither of 
which could well be postponed, and it 
was not the opinion of hon. Members on 
his side the House, nor of a vast num- 
ber of persons in the country, that the 
present Bill was one that could be put 
off. He could assure hon. Members that 
it was the desire and the expectation of 
the Government that there should be a 
full debate on the merits of the Bill on 
the Motion to go into Committee; but 
this was not a Bill as to which it was 
desirable that there should be two de- 
bates on the principle, and there would 
not be any real inconvenience in taking 
the debate after Easter on the later 
stage. The hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Liddell) need not be alarmed at the 
idea that he would be supposed to have 
given up his opposition to the Ballot, for 
he could negative that supposition on 
the adjourned debate ; and, for himself, 
he should be glad to avail himself of the 
opportunity of defending the principle 
of the Ballot; for though he was not 
sanguine enough to hope he should be 
able to adduce arguments which would 
convince the hon. Member for Northum- 
berland (Mr. Liddell), it was possible 
that the arguments which had convinced 
right hon. Gentlemen on the Front 
Bench, who had not advocated the 
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Ballot so long as he had done, might 
have the effect of convincing other hon. 
Members. He quite concurred with his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Locke King) that 
there was a special advantage in taking 
the Bill this year, because, with the 
utmost endeavours on the part of the 
Government and of the House, it was 
not likely that at first they could make 
the machinery of the Bill perfect, and it 
would, therefore, be advisable that it 
should be tried by special election before 
it was tried by a General Election. The 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Liddell) 
seemed to suppose that the passing of a 
Ballot Bill would necessitate a dissolu- 
tion. But that could only happen in one 
of two ways—a General Election could 
be necessitated first by the defeat of the 
Government on an important measure, 
or by the passing of a measure effecting 
a complete revolution in our electoral 
system; but the Ballot Bill, important 
though it was, did not affect either the 
person voting or the person voted for; 
it merely affected the machinery of 
voting, and he was at a loss to see why 
a Bill which merely affected the machi- 
nery of voting should necessitate a dis- 
solution. He would propose to-morrow 
to commit the Bill pro formd, for the pur- 
pose of certain amendments, which, how- 
ever, were notmattersof greatimportance. 
One of them was the introduction of a line 


that a person who was engaged in taking 
votes should not be allowed to state who 
had not voted during the time that 


voting was going on. It was thought 
by persons of experience that that pre- 
vention would do much towards check- 
ing attempts at personation, because the 
danger of personation would be in- 
creased if the would-be offender did not 
know whether the voter whom he wished 
to personate had voted or not. He 
should also wish to introduce clauses to 
meet the special circumstances of Scot- 
land. The Bill, as amended, would be 
circulated immediately on the re-as- 
sembling of Members after the Easter 
Recess. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had failed to ap- 
prehend the point of the hon. Member’s 
observations. Granting the courtesy of 
the Government, and that this stage of 
the Bill was being taken without debate 
by agreement between both sides of the 
House, he, as an independent Member, 
must back what had been said, and urge 
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that it was setting a dangerous prece- 
dent to slur over the stage of the second 
reading of any Bill of importance, inas. 
much as to do so was to sacrifice one of 
the safeguards provided by the forms of 
the House for a fair and complete exa- 
mination of every measure. The forms of 
the House permitted discussion and divi- 
sion on the second reading, and also on 
the Motion that the Speaker do leave the 
Chair, because there might have been 
miscarriage or surprise in the first divi- 
sion, or because circumstances might have 
arisen subsequently, such as to render it 
desirable that the opinion of the House 
should be taken a second time. It was 
inconsistent with the principle which un- 
derlay the forms of the House to forego 
discussion on the second reading of a Bill 
of importance, because a number of hon. 
Members might be absent, attending 
Quarter Sessions, and to take the main 
division on the Motion to go into Com- 
mittee. Such capriciousness destroyed 
confidence in the forms of the House, and 
therefore he protested against it. Hon. 
Members on both sides were to blame in 
this instance ; but, as the agreement had 
been made, he acquiesced in it, though 
not silently. It was formerly a time- 
saving practice to take a division on the 
introduction of a private Member’s Bill, 
but that custom was nearly obsolete, and 
he supposed we should end in passing 
measurés through both Houses without 
debate, and throwing them at the foot of 
the Throne in the hope that they would 
receive the Royal Assent. Perhaps this 
was an extreme supposition ; but, at all 
events, he protested against the proceed- 
ing of to-night. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite said that the Bill affected 
merely the machinery of voting ; but the 
alteration of the machinery of voting all 
over the country was a matter that was 
of gigantic importance. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, the hon. Men- 
ber for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. B. Hope) would have a long life if 
he lived until the House passed measures 
sub silentio, for the tendency of the House 
was rather to multiply occasions for dis- 
cussions, and to protract debates upon 
matters which formerly would have been 
disposed of in a few minutes. The hon. 
Member seemed to be unreasonable, for 
he assented to the agreement, which he 
admitted had been made for the conve- 
nience of both sides of the House and 
for the despatch of Business ; andif the 
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Opposition were determined to discuss 
the principle of the Bill at this stage, 
there would be no alternative but to 
yield and to proceed with the discussion. 
But hon. Members did not move the 
rejection of the Bill; in fact, while pro- 
testing they still agreed, and they were 
therefore out of Court, and had no right 
to complain that the second reading was 
to be taken as proposed. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK agreed that this 
was not the proper time to discuss the 
merits of the Bill; but he must say that 
hon. Members on his side of the House 
had a right to express their objections 
to the arrangement, because in coming 
into it they had acted under compulsion. 
As to the suggestion that the passing 
of this Bill would necessitate a dis- 
solution, there was no instance on 
record of a self-condemned House of 
Commons continuing to legislate for the 
country, and you could not pass a more 
sweeping condemnation upon the House 
than by condemning the mode in which 
it had been elected. Therefore, if hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen flattered them- 
selves that they were to sit on and not to 
see the operation of the Ballot for two 
or three years after the Bill passed, he 


apprehended that they were very much 


mistaken. He believed that the course 
to be taken now was at variance with 
the practice and with the courtesy of the 
House, for the practice was not to read 
such measures a second time without dis- 
cussion, and the courtesy was not to turn 
a deaf ear to appeals made from both 
sides of the House when hon. Members 
were compelled to absent themselves 
from the House by business over which 
they had no control. We had heard of 
a factious opposition; but there might 
be such a thing as a factious Govern- 
ment, and, after the course to be taken 
to-night, the Government would have no 
right to complain if hon. Members 
availed themselves of the forms of the 
House in opposing this measure. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Forster) who 
represented the Government with respect 
to the measure, had urged upon the 
House the demand, which he represented 
as being made by the country for legis- 
lation on the subject. He admitted that 
there was a great demand for legisla- 
tion, but it was a demand for the revi- 
sion of the licensing system, and a loud 
demand for an alteration of the incidence 
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of local taxation. In the course of the 
last two years they had had abundant 
evidence of demand from the country for 
those measures ; but he denied that there 
was any eager demand for an alteration 
in the system of voting. Of that they 
had had no evidence whatever, since the 
great changes that had been made in 
the electoral law by the recent Reform 
Act. It was his firm conviction that the 
country believed that the House of Com- 
mons had acted honestly with the view 
to suppressing corruption and bribery. 
In fact, the severity of the recent Sta- 
tutes had, in great measure, astonished 
the constituencies; but before the re- 
pressive effect had been fully ascer- 
tained, they were asked again to go 
back to this old nostrum. He admitted 
that it had been brought forward in for- 
mer years by hon. Gentlemen sitting on 
the Government side of the House, and 
by some on the Ministerial Bench in 
consequence of agitation; but that agi- 
tation had died out—of its vitality they 
had now no evidence. They had heard 
nothing of it, indeed, since the great 
change effected in the electoral laws by 
the House through the late Reform Act, 
and the Act against corrupt practices. 
He repeated that they had heard nothing 
of this demand since the passing of those 
measures, and therefore he thought the 
excuse for taking the measure in Passion 
Week feeble, especially since they had 
on the Order Paper two other measures, 
for each of which there was and had 
been an active agitation going on in the 
country for some time. He must be 
allowed to observe also, that whatever 
might, be the excuse which the right 
hon. Gentleman offered in support of 
reading the Bill pro formd, they could 
not forget that the whole tendency of 
the measure, that the whole tendency of 
secret voting was to evade public opi- 
nion. He held that this country had 
been hitherto safely governed, because 
at every election a Return had been 
made, not according to the individual 
preferences of the electors, but by the 
public opinion of the electors of the 
locality ; and it was for that reason, be- 
cause he considered that to be a measure, 
the purpose of which was to evade the 
action of public opinion, that he felt so 
intense an objection to it. He objected 
also to the course taken by the Govern- 
ment, on account of the unseasonable 
period. They knew that the House was 
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at present weak in the attendance of its 
Members, and they proposed the second 
reading of this Bill. He gave full credit 
to the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. 
Bouverie) that there had been of late 
a disposition to carry discussions in that 
House to excess; still, if he remem- 
bered rightly, in the Select Committee on 
Public Business it was alleged, and truly, 
that the tendency might be abridged if 
the ancient practice of the House were 
adhered to, according to which the prin- 
ciple of every measure was discussed on 
the second reading, thereby clearing the 
subject for the consideration of its details 
in Committee. That was a sound opi- 
nion, and he heard it expressed but the 
other day in the Committee on Public 
Business. He deprecated taking the 
second reading of the measure now for 
many reasons, among others for this— 
the Bill had been spoken of as effecting 
a small change in the machinery at 
elections; but never yet had such ar- 
bitrary powers—nay, such dangerous 
powers, been entrusted by the Legisla- 
ture to the returning officers, as would 
be conferred upon these officials by the 
Bill. He held that the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen who occupied the position of 
leaders of the Opposition did wrong in 
consenting to the second reading of the 
measure being taken in Passion Week. 
If there was a systematic agreement be- 
tween those who fill the position of 
leaders of the Opposition and the Mem- 
bers of the Government to evade discus- 
sion of the principles of great measures, 
the action of the House would virtually 
be defeated. That action, by which the 
balance of opinion had hitherto been 
fairly elicited, would be lost. He stated 
that afternoon that the House was at 
present incapacitated by the necessary ab- 
sence of many of its Members from de- 
ciding on the principle of the measure. 
He would not take a Division now, be- 
cause it would be unfair; but he ob- 
jected emphatically to the action of the 
Government, and to the consent of the 
leaders of the Opposition who, by urging 
the second reading of the measure, de- 
prived the House of its legitimate oppor- 
tunity for contesting the principle of the 
measure—a principle which he held to 
be most dangerous. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Undoubtedly an 
agreement between Gentlemen who sit 
on the Opposition side and those who 
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oceupy the Treasury Bench is not of 4 
nature either to bind the free discretion 
of the House itself, nor must it be of 
necessity a right arrangement. I am 
bound, however, in the name of the 
freedom of the House, to protest against 
the doctrine laid down by the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Newdegate) that no im. 
portant measure ought ever to be dis- 
cussed in Passion Week. These abbre- 
viations of our powers of action, by 
cutting off beyond what usage prescribes 
the first and last days of each of the 
short terms into which a Session is 
broken up, are matters which require to 
be watched. The hon. Gentleman can- 
not prove from the records of this House 
the existence of the canon he lays down, 
that important measures must not be 
discussed in Passion Week. . The hon. 
Gentleman likewise objected to the Bill 
being proceeded with on the ground of 
the absence of many hon. Gentlemen at 
Quarter Sessions. Now, it is not possible 
for the Parliament of England to regu- 
late its proceedings with reference to 
local arrangements of this nature. We 
regret exceedingly any collision between 
the duties of hon. Gentlemen here and 
elsewhere, and no Minister would be 
justified in disregarding circumstances 
of that kind if he could take them into 
account without any sacrifice of public 
convenience; but it is quite another 
thing to say that because a certain num- 
ber of Quarter Sessions are to be held— 
not to-day, I believe, but to-morrow 
—the Government are precluded from 
going forward with an important Bill 
like this. The day, I may remark, is 
not of our choice. Circumstances be- 
yond our control have deprived us of 
several preceding days on which we 
should have desired to bring the measure 
forward, and, looking to the rest of the 
business, we deemed it inconsistent with 
our duty to postpone it till after Easter. 
Undoubtedly it is part of the duty of the 
Government, with respect to the mea- 
sures in their hands, to arrange the 
order in which they are to be taken, and 
if the Government did not arrange them 
they failed in their duty. It was our 
firm conviction that we ought to bring 
forward this Bill, as one of the heavier 
and bulkier measures of the Session, 
directly after the Army Regulation Bill. 
I need not refer to the challenge of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite 
(Colonel Barttelot), which requires argu- 
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ments that may be more suitably ad- 
duced at another period; but in this 
conversation one point has been raised 
to which I must refer. My hon. Friend 
the Member for West Norfolk (Mr. G. 
Bentinck) has laid down what he appears 
to regard as an unquestioned principle 
—namely, that if it should please the 
House to adopt the measure, the change 
thus introduced must be necessarily fol- 
lowed by dissolution. The hon. Gentle- 
man endeavoured to sustain this theory 
by history and precedent. He always 
professes to be guided by history and 
precedent ; but, on the contrary, he has 
departed from history and precedent 
altogether, for neither sanction this doc- 
trine. It might be all very well to sus- 
pend this sword by a thread over their 
heads, and as his business is to find out 
everything which might dispose the mind 
of Parliament to reject the Bill, he con- 
jures up this phantom of dissolution. I 
would remind the hon. Gentleman that 
again and again improvements of various 
kinds have been made in the methods of 
election, and that they have not disturbed 
in the slightest degree the comfort and 
satisfaction of the Members of this House. 
I suppose, therefore, the hon. Gentleman 
made use of that argument merely as a 
ruse of debate. It may be, however, 
that the hon. Gentleman is sincere, and 
actuated by a very deep and profound 
conviction, and that he himself, with his 
recent experience of elections, looks for- 
ward with dread to a very early return 
to his constituents. If so, I entreat him 
to tranquillize his own mind and to dis- 
miss from it whatever conceptions of 
that kind may have disturbed it. I may 
say on behalf of the Government, and I 
believe I also speak the sentiments of 
Members on both sides of the House, 
that none of us entertain the foolish and 
wicked intention of cutting short the 
existence of the Parliament. I trust, 
then, we may be allowed to consider this 
Bill on its merits, and that we shall not 
be perplexed by idle and imaginative 
fears concocted and created by the sen- 
sitive mind of the hon. Gentleman. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
that though he had not enjoyed so ex- 
tensive an experience as the right hon. 
Gentleman, he had not been an incon- 
siderate spectator of what had transpired 
in this country for many years, and it 
was his deliberate opinion that the House 
would stand self-condemned if it passed 
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this measure, for the reason that the Bill 
was brought forward for the purpose of 
showing the country and the constitu- 
encies that they had elected the present 
Parliament in error, and that so soon as 
they had the so-called protection of the 
Ballot it would be their duty to send 
representatives of a highly different 
complexion. He represented a large 
constituency which despised the Ballot 
—looked upon it as a sneaking measure 
against which Englishmen should set 
their faces, and which was only prac- 
tised in countries inhabited by slaves. 
In America, so little did the inhabitants 
value the protection of the Ballot that 
they went to the voting places proclaim- 
ing for whom they intended to vote. 
Their great object was to pride them- 
selves on the purity of the Ballot, and 
to vote early and often. He represented 
a constituency of 12,000 voters, and not 
one of them had ever said one word to 
him about the Ballot. At the election 
he had never heard of the Ballot, and 
he had never heard of the Ballot since. 
Under these circumstances, not only 
should he oppose the measure to the best 
of his ability, but he should avail him- 
self of every form of the House to de- 
feat it. 


Motion agreed to. 


(Licensing). 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


EXCISEABLE LIQUORS (LICENSING). 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Mr. BRUCE, in rising to explain the 
proposals of the Government for the 
amendment of the laws respecting the 
sale of intoxicating liquors, said, the 
measure which he was about to ask the 
permission of the House to explain, was 
one which had been demanded by the 
general voice of the country with an 
earnestness and an unanimity to which 
he recollected hardly any parallel. The 
question was one which had deeply 
stirred the hearts and feelings of all 
classes of society. Committees of both 
Houses of Parliament, the Church in 
Convocation, ministers of every religious 
denomination, judges and magistrates 
collectively and individually, Boards of 
Health and Boards of Guardians, had 
all united in proclaiming and impressing 
upon Parliament the mischiefs which 
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had arisen from the existing facilities 
for the purchase of intoxicating liquors. 
Social and sanitary reformers, who 
spent their lives in doing good, had 

eclared that their labours for the moral 
and social improvement of their fellow- 
men were baffled at every turn by 
the recklessness and moral degradation 
which sprung from, and were occasioned 
by, the liquor traffic. They told us 
how our prisons,.lunatic asylums, and 
workhouses were filled with inmates 
whose career had originated in their 
passion for intoxicating liquors. The 
back streets, courts, and alleys of most 
large towns were thronged with a squalid 
and dangerous population, who owed 
their degradation to the same cause ; and 
even the rural districts were not free 
from the curse. Above all, the working 
classes of this country, who were the 
most sensitive to its effects, and who 
were affected by and felt most the con- 
sequences of this system, had, with united 
voice, called upon Parliament to deliver 
them from temptation. He would not 
stay to inquire what amount of exagge- 
ration there might be in the statements 
made; or ask whether some of the evils 
attributed to drunkenness might not be 
traced to infirmity of character and 
weakness of principle which, under any 
circumstances, would have betrayed their 
unfortunate victims into criminal careers. 
Nor would he pause to ask whether 
drunkenness was or was not on the in- 
crease, for he felt satisfied that the evil 
was so great as to be a blot upon our 
social system, and a disgrace to our 
civilization. He believed that there was 
throughout the House an unanimous de- 
sire to apply itself vigorously to the re- 
moval of these evils; and though he 
was not sure that unanimity would be 
found as to the mode of applying a 
remedy, there were certain leading prin- 
ciples in which he thought he might 
expect the concurrence of all, or nearly 
all, the Members of the House. He 
should expect them to concur in the 
proposition that, under the existing 
system of licensing, far more licences 
had been issued than were required for 
the public convenience. He had no 
doubt of this concurrence in the face of 
the fact that there exists a publichouse 
or a beerhouse for every 182 of the 
population. The next proposition he 
would advance was, that the present 
mode of issuing licences was unsatisfac- 
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tory, no guidance being afforded to the 
magistrates either as to the number to 
be issued, or the respectability and re- 
sponsibility of the persons seeking to be 
licensed. The third proposition in which 
he expected general concurrence, was 
that no sufficient guarantees were taken 
for the orderly management of public- 
houses or for their effective supervision. 
His fourth proposition was that the laws 
against adulteration were insufficient, 
and, such as they were, were imperfectly 
enforced ; and his fifth and last propo- 
sition was that the hours during which 
publichouses were allowed to be open, 
admitted of reduction without interfer- 
ing with the liberty or the material con- 
venience of the people generally. He 
might add two other propositions, which 
were at any rate assumed as principles 
in the Bill of the Government. He did 
not say that he expected an unanimous 
agreement upon them, but he expected 
with regard to them to receive the gene- 
ral support of the House. One was that 
the public had a right to be supplied 
with places of refreshment, sufficient in 
number, convenient, and respectably 
conducted; and the other was that all 
existing interests, however qualified their 
nature might be, were entitled to just 
and fair consideration. The Bill of the 
Government, which was framed on the 
principles he had stated, would repeal, 
in whole or in part, from 40 to 50 Acts 
of Parliament, and would consolidate 
and amend the laws regulatitig the ordi- 
nary retail sale of intoxicating liquors. 
It affected the wholesale trade only 
so far as that trade was carried on in 
in conjunction with retail trade. 

Retail trade was of two kinds—one, 
conducted under licences to sell on or off 
the premises, the other conducted under 
licences to sell liquor to be consumed 
only off the premises. The main dis- 
tinction between these two classes of 
licences was that magistrates might, in 
the exercise of their discretion, refuse to 
grant licences of the first-named class, 
there being reserved aright to appeal to 
the Quarter Sessions in the case of re- 
fusal; while they were not authorized 
to refuse licences for the sale of liquor 
to be consumed off the premises, except 
on proof of some statutory disqualifica- 
tion in the applicant. With respect to 
the licences for the sale of liquors to be 
consumed off the premises, the Bill 
would make very slight changes in the 
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existing law. He proposed, in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the 
Committee presided over by his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. C. P. Villiers) to abolish 
the table-beer licences, which were for- 
merly issued by the Excise, without any 
certificate from the magistrates, on a 
simple payment of 5s., the licence allow- 
ing the sale of beer at not more than 
14d. per quart. As these licences were 
merely used as excuses for keeping 
houses for the sale of other and more 
potent liquors, the Government proposed 
to abolish them; and, with this excep- 
tion, and that of the obsolete liquor 
licence, also to be abolished, the law re- 
lating to the sale of liquor for consump- 
tion off the premises would remain as at 
resent. The changes introduced by the 
Act of the hon. Member for Essex (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson), which made it 
necessary that the issue of a magistrate’s 
certificate should precede the granting 
of a licence by the Excise were retained. 
That Act was temporary, but consider- 
ing the very general support which it 
received in passing through Parliament, 
he thought the House would agree in 
its being made the basis of future legis- 
lation. Applications for certificates for 
the sale of intoxicating liquors not to be 
consumed on the premises were not, 
however, to be required to be made by 
the applicant in person, except in the 
case of the beershop licence. ‘This trade 
being of a lower character, greater vigil- 
ance was needed as to the persons by 
whom it should be carried on. In two 
cases no preliminary certificate would be 
required—namely, that of the wholesale 
spirit dealer’s additional retail licence 
and the wine merchant’s licence. It was 
conceded on all sides that there was no 
necessity for applicants for such licences 
to obtain magistrates’ certificates. 

He had now stated what was proposed 
with regard to the sale for consumption 
off the premises. There remained the 
far more important branch of the question 
—that of licences for consumption on the 
premises. It was necessary, in consider- 
ing any licensing system, to decide two 
questions—first, how, if at all, is the 
number of licences to be determined ; 
and, secondly, how, if at all, is discretion 
to be exercised in the selection of those 
who are to be allowed to hold licences. 
Three antagonistic modes of action had 
been adopted or advocated for solving 
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these questions. They had actually tried 
the systems of magisterial selection and 
of free trade, and it had been urged 
upon the Government that they should 
adopt a system of popular control. Be- 
tween the system of selection and that of 
free trade there had been much vaccila- 
tion on the part of the Legislature ; and 
from that vaccilation had sprung many 
of the evils of which they had now to 
complain. Up to 1830 magisterial selec- 
tion was the rule, and that was a plan 
which, at the time it was adopted, seemed 
calculated to work well. The magis- 
trates were supposed to know the wants 
of their districts, and might, therefore, 
it was thought, be safely intrusted to 
select those who should receive licences. 
As time went on other ideas began to 
prevail; and the free trade principle led 
to the passing of the Beerhouse Act, 
which remained in force until 1869, 
when it was repealed. The refreshment 
house wine licence was a compromise 
between the two systems, for the Act 
authorizing the issue of those licences 
allowed them to be freely granted by 
the Excise, subject to a power of veto 
in the magistrates, if certain statutory 
conditions, as to the character of ap- 
plicant and premises, were not satis- 
fied. Much difference of opinion, how- 
ever, had existed throughout the coun- 
try in reference to this subject of licen- 
sing, and a most complete inquiry had 
been made by a Committee presided 
over by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. C. P. 
Villiers), and composed of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Morpeth 
(Sir George Grey), the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Lowe), the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Droitwich 
(Sir John Pakington), Mr. Sotheron 
Estcourt, Mr. Kerr Seymer, and others 
of great weight and authority in the 
House. Their recommendation was 
founded upon the principle of free trade. 
It took away the magistrates’ power of 
selection ; but qualified free trade by the 
requirement of various statutory con- 
ditions. Free trade had also been the 
basis of the two Bills promoted by the 
town of Liverpool, where great attention 
had been paid to the subject of licence 
reform, and which had become as dis- 
tinguished in connection with the licens- 
ing system, as Manchester in connection 
with the improvement of the educa- 
tional system. On the other hand, the 
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evils arising from the unrestricted issue 
of licences were felt to be so great that 
in 1857 the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford 
(Mr. G. Hardy) brought in a Bill in- 
vesting the magistrates with the issue of 
beerhouse licences as well as publican’s 
licences. That Bill was defeated; but 
a similar one, subsequently introduced 
by his hon. Friend the Member for Essex 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson), passed 
without a Division. Yet that Act was 
regarded only as a makeshift until some 
complete measure could be introduced. 
The legislation affecting the trade was in 
such a state of confusion that it had 
become necessary to have a conclusive 
measure. Existing Acts contained con- 
flicting provisions; there was a strange 
variety of licences; while there was 
no definite principle on which licences 
were to be granted. The hours of 
closing differed in various places, and 
while publichouses in towns were closed 
from 1 a.m. to 4.a.m., in the rural dis- 
tricts they might be kept open during 
the whole night. There were also varia- 


tions in the Excise duties, depending on 
whether a particular licence was taken 


out alone or in combination with others. 
The Act of 1869 recognized a certain 
vested interest in beerhouse licences 
existing at the time of its introduction ; 
and the renewal of such licences could 
not be refused by magistrates except 
for certain reasons. There was no obli- 
gation to renew any publican’s licence. 
Under these circumstances, it was clear 
that consolidation and simplification of 
the law was necessary, and there next 
arose the question—‘‘ On what principle 
shall a new system be founded?” The 
magisterial system had much to recom- 
mend it. It was founded on the prin- 
ciple that the magistrates possess great 
local knowledge, so that they are well 
qualified to distribute licences, and he 
was bound to say that, notwithstand- 
ing particular exceptions, the duties 
imposed upon the magistrates had been 
discharged with great integrity and 
public spirit. There was, however, 
much that was irrational in a system 
which gave to the magistrates the power 
of bestowing gratuitously a privilege of 
great pecuniary value. Again, not a 
penny from the granting of licences went 
to the alleviation of local taxation, 
though publichouses were known to 
cause a great increase of the rates, and 
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to make necessary a large police force, 
The ratepayers, too, whose convenience 
and pockets were so greatly affected by 
the multiplication of publichouses, had 
no means of preventing an increase of 
their number. As far, however, as the 
country districts were concerned, the 
objections that had been raised to the 
action of the magistrates in this respect 
had less weight, for he was bound to 
say that the duties of the magistracy in 
the rural districts had been in the main 
satisfactorily performed, the number of 
licences was not so excessive as elsewhere, 
and the decisions of the Bench were re- 
ceived with general approval and respect. 
But in large and populous towns the case 
was very different, and it was not un- 
usual at the annual licensing sessions of 
such places for 50 or 60 applications for 
new licences to be made. Every kind 
of argument was brought forward in 
favour of the applicants; some asserting 
that they ought to have the larger licence 
because they had conducted a beerhouse 
respectably; others claiming on the 
ground that they had prepared suitable 
premises, while some appealed to mo- 
tives of partiality or interest; and it was 
known that retired butlers, old soldiers, 
and widows with many children were 
frequently regarded with special favour. 
And, again, there were others opposing, 
Some had conflicting interests, as publi- 
cans already licensed, who did not wish to 
see others entering into competition with 
them for the business of the neighbour- 
hood, and behind them were the brewers 
and distillers, who exercised very great 
influence, and were interested, either as 
owners or as mortgagees of a large num- 
ber of existing houses; it being, pro- 
bably, no exaggeration to say that in 
large towns there existed such an interest 
in as many as two-thirds of the houses 
now licensed. Besides this, there was 
the influence exerted by builders, by 
the representatives of at least two poli- 
tical parties, by the owners of house 
property, and by the supporters of tem- 
perance societies, who were, perhaps, 
as active in opposing as any who i- 
terested themselves in the granting of 
licences. Under these circumstances it 
was not surprising to find the magis- 
trates had great difficulty in making a 
proper selection in the absence of any 
established principle to guide them; nor 
was it surprising that the great majority 
of those who were disappointed in their 
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applications accused the magistrates of 
partiality, and attributed their want of 
success to anything but their unfitness. 
But, apart from that, the magistrates 
themselves naturally pursuéd different 
courses in different parts of the country. 
In one place the Bench was inclined to 
adopt free trade, and freely granted 
licences to all respectable applicants, 
while others acted with a desire to pre- 
vent the increase of publichouses. A 
distinguished Member of this House had 
asked a brewer, one of his leading con- 
stituents, what course was adopted within 
his experience? He replied that in the 
district in which he lived the obtaining 
a licence depended very much on the 
licensing division to which the applicant 
went, and that while in one county 
hardly any respectable applicant was re- 
fused ; in another adjoining county a suc- 
cessful application was extremely rare ; 
in his own borough applications were 
granted only to the adherents of a cer- 
tain political party; and in another 
place the temperance societies were uni- 
formly successful in opposing fresh grants. 
Such a state of things must necessarily 
give dissatisfaction to those who had 
failed in their application, and who went 
away abusing the magistrates for par- 
tiality or improper motives, and it was 
a matter of great public importance that 
the impartiality of the magistrate should 
not be questioned. One result of the 
present system was that the most high- 
minded men in some places abstained 
from attending Licensing Courts, and 
the Bench was therefore composed of 
those who freely distributed licences. It 
was long since he had himself acted as 
a magistrate on licensing day; but he 
recollected with disgust not only the at- 
tempts made to influence his decisions 
from all quarters, but that there were 
magistrates on the Bench who were ready 
to act from motives of partiality; and, 
acting so, they would ask—‘‘ If the ap- 
plicant is respectable, why should he not 
have a licence ?”” 

He maintained, therefore, that the 
dissatisfaction of the magistrates and the 
ratepayers, and the anxiety of those who 
had embarked large capital in this species 
of property with respect toitsfuture value, 
alike called for the re-adjustment of the 
licensing system. It must be acknow- 
ledged that a system, the administration 
of which had lost public respect, could not 
stand, and he believed none were more 
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anxious for its revision than the great 
brewers. The opinion he had expressed 
that the magistrates were unfit to decide 
on the granting of licences was not his 
own merely; it was the opinion of the 
Select Committee presided over by the 
right hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. C. P. Villiers), which had reported 
on the subject in these words— 
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“Your Committee forbear to enter at length 
on the evidence condemnatory of the exercise 
of the magisterial power of granting licences. 
The existence of a suspicion that licences are 
withheld and granted capriciously, and that the 
influence of builders and brewers is more potent 
than either the character of the applicant or the 
requirements of the public in procuring a licence, 
whether it were proved or not, might afford suffi- 
cient ground for relieving the magistracy of duties 
which, however great their desire to do so, it has 
been found impossible for them satisfactorily to 
discharge.” 


The magistrates of Liverpool, sensible 
of the difficulties of their position, for 
some years licensed all respectable ap- 
plicants; but the evils resulting from 
that course obliged them to abandon it, 
and to attempt a revision of the licens- 
ing system. In 1865, the licensed victual- 
lers of Liverpool, in conjunction with 
the justices, procured the introduction 
of a- Bill into Parliament for the pur- 
pose, the Preamble of which was in- 
structive. It ran— 


‘‘Whereas differences of opinion have arisen 
for several years past among the justices of the 
peace for the said borough of Liverpool as to the 
interpretation to be put on the first herein-before- 
recited Act (Publichouse Act, 9 Geo, 1V., ¢. 61) 
so far as regards the considerations which should 
influence the said justices in granting or with- 
holding licences for the sale of exciseable liquors 
by retail as in that Act mentioned, and it is expe- 
dient that such differences should be determined, 
and that the considerations which should influ- 
ence the said justices in granting or withholding 
such licences should be more strictly defined and 
settled.” 


The Bill proceeds to provide that all li- 
cences should be granted by the justices; 
that there should be one uniform licence, 
authorizing the sale of all liquors; that 
this licence should be obtainable by any 
applicant who could show géod charac- 
ter, and provide two sureties, each of 
£50, whose premises should be rated at 
£50 a-year, and who would pay £30 
a-year to the Excise. In 1867 another 
Bill, also emanating from Liverpool, 
proposed that the ratepayers should 
have power to veto the opening of a 
publichouse in their neighbourhood. 
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The question the Committee had to 
consider was whether any improve- 
ment of the present system could be 
suggested. If licences were to be dis- 
tributed at discretion he was clearly of 
opinion that no better authority than 
the justices could be intrusted with the 
power of granting them, since they were 
men of social position, acquainted with 
local circumstances, and were frequently 
men of legal attainments ; above all, they 
were nominated by a higher authority, 
and were not elected by those who would 
seek licences. The suggestion that Boards 
of Guardians should be intrusted with 
the duty could not be adopted ; their very 
constitution would act as a disqualifica- 
tion, because if Boards of Guardians 
were constituted licensing boards they 
would very soon be composed of the 
nominees of the brewers and licensed 
victuallers, who had almost boundless 
opportunities of corruption. On the part 
of the association of brewers in the 
country repeated representations had 
been made in favour of the appoint- 
ment of barristers to distribute new 
licences, and decide on applications for 
renewal of licences; but such officials 
would necessarily be wanting in local 
knowledge; they would be unable to 
say whether the number of licences 
already granted was too large; they 
would be quite in the dark as to the 
character of the applicant; and un- 
less the Act prescribed with the greatest 
minuteness upon what principles they 
should go, their decisions would be of the 
most conflicting character. The objections 
to the appointment of such officials were 
so strong that but for the respectability of 
those who had made the recommenda- 
tion, he should not have troubled the 
Committee with it. The next proposal 
with which he had to deal was that 
of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson)—the per- 
missive prohibitory system, the pecu- 
liar characteristics of which were that it 
ignored all vested interests, and treated 
the licence as merely annual, without 
conferring any right to renewal ; it made 
no difference between consumption on 
and consumption off the premises—be- 
tween mere drinking-houses, and inns 
and eating-houses; it involved all in 
common extinction; and it offered no 
middle course to the ratepayers ; it forced 
them to choose between the present sys- 
tem and complete prohibition of the 
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liquor trade; and, even if carried, it 
could not in the slightest degree im- 
prove the licensing system, except in 
the particular places in which it had 
been adopted. His hon. Friend was, 
no doubt, sanguine as to the number of 
places in which it would be adopted. 
He was not able himself to form an opi- 
nion on that subject ; but certainly there 
would be a very large portion of the 
country in which it would not be adopted. 
He believed, moreover, that that system 
would lead defnonstrably to increased 
evils, and to violations of the law such 
as no exertions of the police or the 
Excise would be able to suppress. There 
was one sentence in the Report of the 
Committee of 1854 which had struck 
him as remarkable for its truth— 
namely— 
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“It is scarcely possible to carry into effect any 
enactment opposed to the convenience or ordinary 
habits of any large number of people.” 


The strongest proof of the correctness of 
that statement which he had seen— 
although much evidence might easily be 
accumulated on the subject—was con- 
tained in a very remarkable paper, writ- 
ten by Mr. Richardson, chairman of the 
Board of Health at Jarrow. He did 
not know whether that paper had been 
generally circulated among the Men- 
bers of that House; but, among the 
vast number of communications that he 
had received it had struck: him as being 
one of the most instructive and most 
fertile in good suggestions. Mr. Richard- 
son’s paper embodied his experience as 
to the working of the licensing system 
in Jarrow. Jarrow consisted of two 
parts, one of which contained a popula- 
tion of about 3,000, and the houses there, 
and the whole of the property, were 
entirely in the hands of the proprietors 
of certain works, who allowed no licences 
to be taken out, and no intoxicating 
liquors to be sold on the premises; and 
having effectual power over those houses 
they were successful in their endeavours. 
Their next neighbours, the Messrs. Ten- 
nant and Co., were equally desirous to 
suppress that traffic. They had also a 
large power over the houses inhabited 
by their workpeople; but, unfortunately 
for the success of their measures, their 
power was not so complete as that of the 
company to which he had first referred. 
Although the extract was rather long, 
yet it was so instructive that perhaps 
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the House would allow him to read it. 
The writer said— 


“The next village, New Hepburn, is inhabited 
mainly by the workpeople employed by Messrs. 
C. Tennant and Co., who about five years ago 
became lessees of about 100 acres of land adjoin- 
ing the river Tyne, upon which they have erected 
large works, and have leased portions for house 
building, so that a village has been built upon 
land of which they are the lessors. Their work- 
men’s houses are owned by several people, who 
have built them on the land Jeased to them by 
these gentlemen. One of the conditions of the 
lease is that beer or spirits shall not be sold on 
the premises under penalty of forfeiture of the 
lease and consequent loss of the property. This 
is a usual clause in building leases in this district, 
and is generally made use of by the lessor to 
obtain additional ground rent from those tenants 
who sell beer or spirits. Messrs. Tennant and 
Co., however, have endeavoured to use it as a 
means of mitigating drunkenness among theif 
workmen, by prohibiting the traffic entirely. Very 
soon, however, after the houses were inhabited, 
beer and spirits were sold in the dwelling-houses. 
About a-year and a-half after the houses were 
erected, and when the population of the village 
amounted to 1,950 souls, men, women, and chil- 
dren, there were 17 houses known to the police 
where beer and spirits were illicitly sold. The 
occupiers were at once threatened with dismissal 
from their employment unless they desisted, and 
this threat was carried into execution ; but though 
some desisted, it had no effect in stopping the 
trade, as many persons seemed to find it more 
profitable, or more suitable to their taste, to 
suffer dismissal, and continue their illicit trade. The 
next step taken was to inform the proprietors of 
the houses that, as beer and spirits were being sold 
on their properties, they had rendered themselves 
liable to the forfeiture of their leases, and they 
were requested to expel the offenders from their 
houses, as the only condition on which they would 
be allowed to retain possession of their property. 
There was, however, so much trouble and diffi- 
culty in obtaining evidence, and so much delay in 
getting a legal conviction, that by the time one 
offender was evicted, some other person was doing 
as brisk a trade as before, and often the evicted 
person got into another house, under another 
name, and was as bad as ever.” 


The result was that Mr. Richardson 
applied to the Excise on the matter. He 
took infinite trouble and pains to pro- 
cure evidence as to the illicit sale of 
liquors ; he succeeded in obtaining some 
convictions, but he found it was quite 
impossible to prevent that illicit trade, 
and it was now a flourishing traffic. 
Mr. Richardson described the state of 
things in the rest of Jarrow, where the 
publichouses and beerhouses throve, and 
where he was afraid, also, that an illicit 
trade in liquors was carried on in some 
houses. Everything there was about as 
bad as it could be, and Mr. Richardson 
had made a number of suggestions for 
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the improvement of the law—many of 
them, he was bound to say, showing 
great sagacity and a thorough knowledge 
of the subject. But it was instructive 
to read the final conclusion come to by a 
gentleman so sensible of the evils of 
that traffic, and so earnest in his desire 
to suppress them. He said— 


“ After much careful consideration, the writer 
is of opinion that any radical change in the habits 
of the people as to intemperance will be the effect 
of other than legislative measures which it is not 
the purpose of this Paper to discuss ; and that 
with the present wretched house accommodation 
available for a large proportion of the workmen 
of this district, their deficient mental culture— 
which makes drinking almost their only amuse- 
ment and relaxation—and the limited number of 
workmen’s clubs, mechanics’ institutes, and other 
places of resort for recreation or profitable occu- 
pation of time, publichouses for refreshment and 
social intercourse are almost a necessity. If their 
number were reduced, so as to be no more than 
sufficient for the reasonable requirements of the 
people, or, what would be the same thing in effect, 
if proper order were enforced therein and drunk- 
enness and riotous conduct prohibited (in which 
case many of them would not be worth carrying 
on), and if means could be devised for insuring a 
supply of pure wholesome ale instead of the 
noxious compound now usually retailed in this 
district, probably all that legislation could effect 
would be done.” 


Those seemed to him to be very wise 
words, and he would anticipate one part 
of his statement by saying that he had 
striven with earnestness throughout his 
Bill to give the utmost effect to them. 
He had explained that he could not 
in any way accept as a solution of that 
question the Bill brought forward by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle. 
At the same time he was bound to say 
he thought that measure contained a 
very valuable principle, and that the 
principle of an appeal to the ratepayers 
on matters affecting their interests was 
one of which great use could be made. 
Over and above the fact that the rate- 
payers were the persons chiefly inte- 
rested, that it was their comfort and 
convenience and not that of other peo- 
ple that should be consulted, that they 
were the persons who bore nearly all 
the burden of the crime and misery pro- 
duced by the multiplication of those 
houses and by their disorderly conduct 
—over and above those considerations 
there was another, and in his view a 
most important one—namely, the ad- 
vantage of enlisting the minds and 
hearts and feelings of the people in the 
thorough consideration of that subject. 
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Let them give the ratepayers.a voice in 
that matter—let them give them the 
power in some way or other of de- 
ciding how far those houses should 
exist amongst them, and they would at 
once create a strong public opinion, 
they would encourage among them that 
sort of feeling which among the upper 
classes of society had long made drunk- 
enness disgraceful, which was rapidly 
also making it disgraceful among the 
working classes themselves, and which 
no longer permitted them to call a mere 
sot a good fellow, or to look on the 
offence of drunkenness as merely venial. 
He was satisfied, therefore, that if they 
were to create a wholesome and vigorous 
public opinion on that subject, they must 
give the ratepayers of the country some 
direct control over it, and that the more 
widely that control could, without injus- 
tice, be extended, the greater would be the 
social advantage. It was true that the 
establishment of free trade in the liquor 
traffichad been recommended bythe Com- 
mittee of 1854. Nodoubt that principle 
had the merit of perfect simplicity and 
impartiality, and the question was whe- 
ther or not those advantages would be 
counterbalanced by the evil of insufficient 
restriction. There was this difference 
between free trade in alcoholic liquors 
and free trade in other articles, that ex- 
cess of supply was not self-corrective to 
the same extent as it was in other trades. 
It created a demand at once artificial 
and dangerous to society. Free trade 
was a good principle where their object 
was to develop trade to the utmost; 
but as that could not be their object in 
respect to the liquor traffic, it seemed to 
him that it would be dangerous to apply 
that principle to the traffic. It had 
been advocated mainly by those who 
looked only to the abuses of the magis- 
terial system, or who insisted upon the 
application of abstract principles. The 
experiment had been tried with regard 
to beerhouses, and immediately after 
the passing of the Act great complaints 
had been made. Act after Act had been 
passed ‘‘ weighting”’ the trade in various 
ways, certificates of character, and other 
conditions being attached to the granting 
of licences—all of which, however, had 
failed to save the Act from general con- 
demnation, It was also a remarkable 
fact that among the thousands of Peti- 
tions which had been presented to that 
House in favour of some method of sup- 
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pressing the evils of that traffic, not one, 
as far as he was aware, was in favour 
of the free trade principle. 

Having gone through the existing 
system, and the various other proposals 
which had been suggested, the re. 
sult, as far as he had proceeded, would 
hardly be encouraging to the House, 
inasmuch as while finding fault with the 
present system he had found still greater 
fault with all other proposals. The sys- 
tem proposed by the Government he would 
now state in as few words as he could. 
The broad principles upon which the Bill 
was framed were as follows:—In all 
cases the grant of licences by the Excise 
would be preceded by a certificate from 
the justices. The licences themselves, 
their conditions, and the licensing juris- 
diction would remain substantially unal- 
tered. The licences, called in the Bill 
‘‘ publicans’ general licences,’ would 
correspond with the present publicans’ 
licences, and those called in the Bill 
“‘ publicans’ limited licences,” would 
correspond with the present beer licences, 
except that they would confer the power 
of selling wine. The licensing justices 
would have the same jurisdiction as they 
possessed at present; but, for conveni- 
ence, the area over which it extended 
would be sub-divided into licensing dis- 
tricts, which the magistrates would have 
the power, in case they thought fit to do 
so, to further sub-divide into smaller dis- 
tricts. The question of the number of 
licensing certificates to be issued on the 
licensing day would be considered by the 
justices altogether apart from that of 
their distribution, and would be deter- 
mined by the justices, subject to a 
limited veto to be exercised by the rate- 
payers. The distribution of the certificates 
after the number to be issued had been 
settled by the magistrates would be deter- 
mined in the only impartial manner that 
had suggested itself to the Government. 
Each certificate would be given to the 
bidder of the highest annual licence-rent. 
These licence-rents would be appropriated 
to public purposes, and the certificate- 
holder would be at liberty to use his cer- 
tificate where he choose within the dis- 
trict, subject to certain restrictions, the 
justices, as guardians of the public, being 
satisfied that the premises were fit and 
proper for the purpose, and that they 
were under the control of a fit manager. 
All these certificates were to be granted 
for a certain limited period, and were to 
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be liable to forfeiture, not, as hitherto, 
at the discretion of the licensing justices, 
but in the event of a certain prescribed 
number of convictions having being re- 
corded against the holder for offences 
under the Act. 

Having thus sketched the general out- 
line of the main principles of the measure, 
he would now proceed to enter into its 
provisions in greater detail. As he had 
before stated the licensing jurisdictions, 
would remain practically unaltered. In 
the boroughs, whether with or without a 
separate Court of Quarter Sessions, the 
licensing justices would be the justices 
of the boroughs, while in the counties 
they would be the county justices acting 
in and for the special sessional divisions. 
Stipendiary magistrates, not being me- 
tropolitan police magistrates, would be 
empowered to act as licensing justices, 
so far as concerned all certificates within 
their jurisdiction. No appeal would be 


given from the decision of the justices 
in respect of the exercise of their 
licensing jurisdiction, they, living on the 
spot, being supposed to be better judges 
of local and personal questions than the 
justices of Quarter Sessions could be. 


But, although the Bill retained the pre- 
sent divisions for licensing purposes, 
those divisions were sub-divided by the 
Bill into more manageable areas, chiefly 
with the view of facilitating the deter- 
mination of the justices with reference 
to the appropriate number of licences to 
be issued. The licensing districts so 
proposed would be in boroughs where 
there were wards, the wards, and in 
boroughs without wards, the whole 
borough ; in a petty sessional division of 
a county, each parish or place where a 
separate rate was or could be levied. 
The justices would be empowered, in the 
exercise of their discretion, further to 
divide those districts. At the general 
annual licensing sessions the justices 
would deal separately with each licensing 
district in their division. The first step 
which the justices would have to take 
would be to consider what was the num- 
ber of new certificates which the circum- 
stances of the district would entitle them 
to issue. In the event of their being of 
opinion that no increase in the number of 
certificates was desirable, none would be 
issued; but, if otherwise, they would 
then determine, by resolution, what num- 
ber should be issued. The justices would 
then advertise the number of certifi- 
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cates proposed to be issued, and it would 
be open to a certain proportion of the 
ratepayers mentioned in the Bill to take 
a vote of the ratepayers on the question, 
and a majority of three-fifths were to 
have the power of vetoing or of reducing, 
but not of increasing the number pro- 
posed. There was, however, to be a 
limit to this power of the ratepayers. 
The Bill would prescribe a certain pro- 
portion of publichouses to population. 
If at the date of the proposal the num- 
ber of publicans’ certificates in existence in 
the district, and the number proposed to 
be issued did not, when added together, 
exceed the proportion of one certificate 
to so many ratepayers, no poll could be 
taken; and if the justices proposed to 
increase the number above the Parlia- 
mentary standard, and the ratepayers 
voted that it should be reduced below 
the standard, the justices might, never- 
theless, raise it up to the standard 
by issuing the necessary number of 
certificates, general or limited, as they 
might think fit. The number and cha- 
racter of the certificates having been thus 
determined, the next step was to distri- 
bute them. The process was to be by ten- 
der. Any person not within the statutory 
disqualifications might tender for all or 
any of the certificates. The form of the 
tender wasan undertaking to pay a licence 
rent annually during the continuance of 
the certificate, such licence rent to be a 
percentage on the gross annual value ac- 
cording to the poor rate assessment of the 
premises to which the certificate was to 
be attached ; so, however, that no tender 
should be of less than 5 per cent on the 
gross estimated rental, and no premises 
should be deemed to be assessed at less 
than £50 or more than £300. The thing 
to be tendered for would be a publican’s 
general certificate authorizing the holder 
to set up a publichouse anywhere within 
the district unless any part or parts of it 
had been barred by the justices; such 
certificate to be good only for a term of 10 
years from the passing of the Bill, but 
during that term to be annually renew- 
able. Applications for tenders would be 
duly invited by advertisment. They would 
be received by the justices and opened 
publicly by them on a given day. The 
certificates would then be allotted to the 
persons making the highest tender. The 
same process would apply to publicans’ 
limited certificates, with this exception— 
that the minimum licence rent would be 
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lower. The certificates, however, thus 
allotted would not be finally issued to 
each allottee until the justices had ap- 
proved of the premises proposed and of 
a manager for them. The part of the 
Bill which related to the manager of 
premises to which licences were to be 
attached was, in his opinion, of the 
greatest importance. The manager was 
necessarily, as the responsible person, 
bound to reside on the premises, resi- 
dence not being required of the holder; 
but the holder would appoint his own 
manager, and, of course, might appoint 
himself. As to premises, the justices 
might withhold their approval only if 
either the structure or the fitting up was 
unsuitable for a publichouse, or if the 
premises fell within the statutory disquali- 
fications. Opportunity, however, would 
be given to the allottee to apply to the 
justices for the approval of the premises 
before he had actually acquired them, or 
had been put to the expense of fitting 
them up, or for the approval of the plans 
before the premises were constructed. 
After the manager and premises had 
been thus approved, the allottee would 
pay his first year’s licence-rent in ad- 
vance, obtain his certificate, take it to 
the Excise authorities, and obtain his 
Excise licence. Having stated the out- 
line of the scheme, he would now point 
out what he conceived to be its advan- 
tages. In the first place the licensing 
justices would be relieved from the im- 
possible task of considering the require- 
ments of enormous unwieldy districts, 
which would be partially divided for 
them by the Bill, and which might be 
further sub-divided by themselves where 
necessary. Having so sub-divided the 
districts, the justices, having thoroughly 
considered the wants of each particular 
district, would give public notice of the 
determination at which they might have 
arrived on the subject of the number of 
licences to be issued. The ratepayers 
would thus have an opportunity of ex- 
pressing their assent or dissent with re- 
ference to the number proposed, and 
candidates would no longer be exposed 
to the chance of loss they now incurred 
by preparing premises to which licences 
might be refused. The whole of the 
annual licence-rent would be applied for 
the public benefit, in the manner to be 
hereafter explained. Then, with regard 
to the renewals of licences. At present 


the renewal of publicans’ licences was 
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entirely in the discretion of the magis- 
trates. He was bound to say that the 
very frequent complaints which he had 
received from former holders of licences 
of the manner in which they had been 
deprived of them were, in many instances, 
well founded, because not only was no 
notice required to be given of the inten- 
tion to oppose the renewal of a licence 
at the next licensing meeting, but the 
evidence as to acts which might have oe- 


‘curred months previously, upon which 


the opposition was founded, was not even 
required to be upon oath. This did not 
appear to him to be just. The offence 
ought to have been charged against the 
licensee at the time of its committal, when 
either he might have been able to meet 
the charge, or it would have been proved 
in a court of justice. If a certificate was 
forfeited, the forfeiture should be part of 
the punishment for a legally proved of- 
fence. The Bill would, therefore, give the 
magistrates power of refusing to renewa 
certificate at their annual meeting on one 
or two grounds only, having reference 
chiefly to the residence of the manager 
during the past year. Then as to re- 
movals. The Bill would enable the 
holder of a certificate to remove it from 
one house to another within the district, 
subject to the approval of the justices. 
It would be seen that the issue of new 
certificates, except in very few cases, 
would depend upon the consent of the 
ratepayers. As to the iscue of certain 
special certificates their consent would 
not be required, and he did not think it 
would be contended that it should be re- 
quired. This remark applied to inns 
and eating-houses, which were necessary 
for the accommodation of travellers and 
inhabitants of towns. These establish- 
ments, if properly conducted, were most 
useful. So long as they were bond fide 
eating-houses and inns, and not kept for 
mere drinking purposes, there was every 
reason why they should be encouraged, 
and they ought to be placed on a dif- 
ferent footing to publichouses and beer- 
houses. The Bill therefore provided 
that inn certificates should be issued at 
the discretion of the justices, which would 
authorize the sale of fermented liquors 
and spirits for consumption on the pre- 
mises, with the restriction that such 
liquors must be sold exclusively to tra- 
vellers and persons taking meals in the 
house. Eating-house certificates issued 
also at the discretion of the justices would 
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not authorize the sale of spirits under 
any circumstances. It would be neces- 
sary to guard against an abuse of these 
certificates, and therefore the Bill pro- 
vided that the justices who were intrusted 
with the issue of them, should ascertain 
whether the application made was bond 
fide. They would also have the power of 
summoning at any time the holder of any 
such certificate for the purpose of meet- 
ing any charge made against him of 
carrying on upon his premises a pub- 
lican’s business. A second conviction 
would involve a forfeiture of the certifi- 
cate. Renewal of such certificates might 
also be refused at any licensing sessions. 
The issue of certificates for railway sta- 
tion refreshment-rooms would be at the 
discretion of the justices, and they would 
only be permitted to supply railway 
travellers and persons engaged on the 
premises. The refreshment-house wine 
certificate would correspond with the 
licence authorized by the Act introduced 
by his right hon. Friend at the head of 
the Government, and would be granted 
to any person in respect of any premises 
so long as those premises were within the 
statutory qualification. 

He had now to deal with the question 
of issuing new licences, and came to an 
incomparably more important question, 
the treatment of existing licences. He 
admitted, and no person, he thought, 
could deny, that the number of licences 
in most parts of the country was too 
great. Temptation was thereby thrown 
in the way of the population. It was 
quite clear that in the town of Wolver- 
hampton, for instance, there were too 
many public and beerhouses, the pro- 
portion of them, as he was told, being 
lin 70 of the population. In Middles- 
borough the proportion had recently 
been 1 in 60, and in Liverpool 1 in 190. 
It was utterly impossible that these 
houses could be carried on at a profit 
after payment of the Excise duty, and 
of the other expenses of such establish- 
ments, if the law was obeyed, and pure 
and unadulterated liquor was sold in 
them. But the question how the num- 
ber of these licences is to be reduced, 
was very difficult to solve. He did not 
think that the House was prepared for 
any general confiscation of licences. It 
might be that a vast number of public- 
houses were ill-conducted, but it was 
impossible to distinguish between the 
better and the worse. A Royal Com- 
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mission could not be issued to decide 
which of them were respectably con- 
ducted, and which were disreputably 
conducted. If the House dealt with 
them, it must deal with them on some 
broad general principle. If the House 
were not prepared actually to confiscate 
them, there remained only the question 
of buying them up. It had been sug- 
gested that the Imperial Exchequer 
should bear part of the burden of buy- 
ing them up, but he doubted whether his 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would entertain that proposal. 
He thought that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would hardly at the first blush sanction 
a proposal that rates should be applied 
tothat purpose. It would be urged that 
would be a most impolitic, and unjust 
application of rates. The fact that a 
certain number of bad houses would be 
suppressed by the expenditure of local 
moneys, would greatly enhance the value 
of the remaining houses. Having exa- 
mined the question most carefully with 
those who were most competent to advise 
him, he had failed to devise any scheme 
by which Imperial or local revenues 
could be applied to purchase the sur- 
render of licences. At the same time 
he thought it was impossible to present 
to the House any measure which would 
be worthy of their reception, which did 
not attempt to deal with that part of the 
question. What therefore he proposed 
was this. He could not assent to 
the proposition of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Carlisle that these houses 
had no sort of interest. They had an 
interest, although it was undoubtedly of 
a qualified description. His hon. Friend 
founded his proposition on the superfi- 
cial fact that these licences were an- 
nually renewed, and that the justices 
might any year refuse to renew them. 
But the fact was that the justices nearly 
always renewed these licences unless 
the holders of them, by bad conduct, 
had rendered themselves unfit to hold a 
licence, and it should be borne in mind 
that they could not be refused without 
an appeal to the Quarter Sessions: and 
had anyone ever heard of such an appeal 
being decided, except with reference only 
to the conduct of the holder of the licence? 
On the other hand the House had never 
recognized any vested interest in this 
species of property, or any right to com- 
pensation, yet it had frequently inter- 
fered with the trade. It greatly inter- 
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fered with it when it passed the Beer- 
house Act; again, when spirit dealers 
were allowed to have retail licences ; and 
again, when the Act for closing public- 
houses was passed; and in 1854 it was 
proposed by Mr. Villiers’ Committee to 
introduce free trade into the business 
without providing compensation. The 
knowledge of the holders of these licences 
that their right to compensation was of a 
very qualified nature, made them ex- 
tremely anxious for anything like a fair 
and equitable arrangement of this ques- 
tion. What he was anxious to provide 
was that Parliament should deal fairly 
towards the holders of these licences, 
while without any delay, by means of 
stringent police regulations, and efficient 
guarantees for orderly conduct and for 
the sale of unadulterated liquors, an end 
might be put to a vast number of the 
resent ill-conducted houses. He, there- 
ore, proposed to substitute for the pre- 
sent precarious annual licence an assured 
certificate for the term of 10 years, sub- 
ject to a moderate licence-rent sufficient 
to pay the costs of proper inspection, 
and proportioned to the gross estimated 
rental. The holders of publichouses 
would be entitled to what was called a 
publican’s general certificate, and the 
holders of beerhouses would be entitled 
to a publican’s limited certificate. For 
a publican’s general or a publican’s 
limited certificate £2 per cent would 
be paid on the gross annual value; 
no premises to be deemed to be assessed 
at less than £50, or more than £300. 
That would amount to only £1 per head 
from beerhouse-keepers, which were all, 
or nearly all, under £50; and only £1 
per head from the 53,000 innkeepers 
whose premises were under £50. The 
remainder would have to pay from £2 
up to £6, according to circumstances. 
These certificates would be subjected to 
the police regulations of the Bill, sub- 
ject to these regulations, they would 
be renewable for the term of 10 years, 
and at the end of 10 years, when they 
would cease to exist, it would be for the 
magistrates to decide what number of 
certificates should be issued. Now, take 
the case of Wolverhampton, where there 
were 999 licences to 72,000 persons. After 
the expiration of the first 10 years the 
number of certificates, though greatly re- 
duced by the operation of this Bill, would 
probably be still in excess of the actual 
wants and necessities of the population. 
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The justices would meet, and their de- 
cision, if in favour of a larger proportion 
than that indicated in the Bill, would 
be subject to the popular vote. Sup. 
pose, for instance, that the proportion 
mentioned in the Bill was 1 licence to 
every 1,000 of the population. If, there- 
fore, the Wolverhampton magistrates 
decided to grant 70 certificates their de- 
cision must pass unchallenged ; if, how- 
ever, they proposed to grant 100, the rate- 
payers might be asked to vote, and might 
either accede to the proposition or reduce 
the number proposed, but to not less than 
70. There would be another provision in 
the Bill, giving at the end of 10 years a 
priority to the holders of existing licences 
in the distribution of the new certificates. 
The new certificates, if not fewer in 
number, would be assigned to the holders 
of the expired certificates; if fewer in 
number than those expired, they would 
be put up to the tender among the 
holders of the expired certificates ex- 
clusively. 

He had just now stated that he had 
no proposal to submit to the House for the 
compensation of existing licence-holders 
with a view to an immediate reduction in 
the number, but he did not altogether 
despair of seeing some experiment tried 
with this object within a few years of the 
passing of this Bill if the House should 
see fit to adopt it. He did not know 
whether the eae had read a very in- 
teresting statement which had been made 
by his hon. Friend the Member for Liver- 
pool (Mr. Rathbone) with regard to the 
practice that had been adopted in Sweden. 
Sweden, as most hon. Members probably 
knew, did not bear an exceedingly high 
reputation for the temperance and s0- 
briety of its inhabitants, and though he 
did not go so far as to say that the prac- 
tice which prevailed in a part of Sweden 
was one which they should adopt, still it 
furnished an instructive example. He 
referred to the town of Gottenburg, which 
had adopted a system which had been at- 
tended by excellent results. The munici- 
pality of that town had bought up all the 
publichouses and established a number of 
well-conducted houses, into which they 
had put managers, who were paid by sa- 
lary, and had no pecuniary interest what- 
ever in the liquor they sold. They were 
thus never placed in the position in which 
publicans too frequently found them- 
selves. A man who had drank too much 
would often be encouraged by the dis- 
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honest and disreputable publican to 
drink more, because by so doing the 
profit of the publican would be increased, 
while many a man who was not disre- 
utable or dishonest would willingly re- 
fase to supply anyone who had drank 
too much if it were not for the fear of 
offending a customer. No such reason, 
however, would apply in the case of a 
manager appointed in the manner he 
had indicated. Where this system pre- 
yailed there was, too, this further secu- 
rity. It was provided that the liquor 
sold should be pure and unadulterated, 
and in addition the manager was allowed 
to trade on his own account in tea, coffee, 
and other innocuous beverages, so that 
every encouragement was given to the 
conversion of these houses thus under 
municipality control into places for inno- 
cent assembly. The change in the habits 
of the population, resulting from the 
adoption of this system, had been very 
marked, and, where, before intemper- 
ance was rife, the people had become a 
model to every other part of Sweden. 
He did not think this country was ripe 
for committing to any body of ratepayers 
the purchase of publichouses; but he 
could very well perceive that, as every 
year the efflux of time would decrease 
the value of the licence, it might offer 
to the authorities an opportunity for 
buying up existing licences, and letting 
a smaller number to the highest bidders 
on the principle recommended by the 
Bill, for thereby at once reducing the 
number of publichouses. On the whole, 
he believed the proposition contained in 
the Bill afforded a basis for dealing 
fairly with the difficult question of vested 
interests. 

He would now pass to the part of the 
Bill which proposed to deal with the 
rating qualification. In counties no 
licence would be granted to a house of a 
lower gross annual value than £9 per 
annum; in towns where the population 
did not exceed 10,000, £15; where it 
was above 10,000 and under 30,000, £20; 
and where the population exceeded 
30,000, £25. This part of the subject 
was one of extreme difficulty, because 
although the population of two towns 
might be the same, the rateable value 
of similar houses varied very much, and 
what was fair in one place would be 
_— in another, and therefore he had 
not ventured to ¢ the rating qualifi- 
cation too high. uae sibs 
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Now, another important point had re- 
ference tothe hoursof closing. At present, 
publichouses were closed in large towns 
between 1 and 4 o’clock in the morning, 
but were open through the night in por- 
tions of the country where the provisions 
of the Early Closing Act did not apply, or 
had not been adopted. Beerhouses were 
closed in the metropolis between 12 at 
night and 4 in the morning, in country 
towns with more than 10,000 inhabitants 
between 11 and 4, and in smaller places 
between 10 and 4. He proposed to 
eqalize the hours of closing in the case of 
beer and publichouses, and, as far as the 
night went, to adopt the hours now ap- 
plied to beerhouses. In addition to that, 
the Bill gave the power, and he had no 
doubt it would be frequently exercised, 
to the magistrates to make a further re- 
duction, with the consent of the rate- 
payers in every case of one hour, so 
that in the rural districts the magis- 
trates might, with the concurrence of 
the ratepayers, close the houses at 9 at 
night instead of at 10, as at present. 
The hour of opening would be 7 in the 
morning, instead of 4. There was a 
great deal of drinking of a very objection- 
able character between the hours of 6 
and 7 by workmen proceeding to their 
labour, and it would be of great public 
advantage if the facilities for it were 
cut off. He then came to a much more 
difficult question, that of closing on 
Sundays, in which his hon. Friend the 
Member for Warrington (Mr. Rylands) 
had especially interested himself. He 
had had before him a great deal of evi- 
dence of the very strong feeling which 
pervaded the country on this subject, 
and he had no doubt whatever that a 
very large number of the working people 
were in favour of the total closing of 
publichouses on the Sunday. But, on 
the other hand, he must be guided by 
considerations of general policy, and 
he could not but think that if a great 
change were suddenly made in the habits 
of the people with respect to the accom- 
modation they had hitherto enjoyed on 
Sundays, there would be a revulsion of 
feeling which would prevent much of the 
good that might otherwise be effected. 
He proposed, therefore, a reduction of 
hours founded on the Report of the Com- 
mittee of 1854, which inquired very care- 
fully into the subject. The result of 
their inquiries was that publichouses 


on Sunday should be closed except from 
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1 to 3 in the afternoon, and from 7 until 
9 in the evening. These were the hours 
which he proposed to adopt. But it 
was intended that the justices, with the 
consent of the ratepayers, might close 
publichouses for the whole of Sunday, 
except for sale for consumption off the 
premises. There would, of course, be 
special exemptions to meet peculiar cases, 
as with regard to houses situated near 
market-places. But he would not trouble 
the Committee by entering into these 
details. At the closing hour the houses 
were to be cleared, after it no article 
whatever was to be sold, and persons 
found on the premises would be subject 
to punishment. 

The penal provisions of the Bill had 
been very carefully considered, because 
he felt obliged to leave in existence a 
number of publichouses which he ad- 
mitted to be a great evil; and that was 
an additional reason for taking the best 
possible security for public order. It was 
well known that licences were very rarely 
forfeited under the present Acts. How- 
ever numerous the convictions might have 
been, the justices were not obliged to 
forfeit the licence. They were frequently 
moved by various considerations, as for 
example that forfeiture would be a too 
severe penalty, that thelicence-holder was 
not the real owner, and soon. What he 
wanted todo was to introduce a system 
which should be self-acting, and, there- 
fore, he proposed that all offences against 
the licence of whatever kind, whether for 
selling liquor which there was no right 
to sell, for adulteration, for permitting 
drunkenness on the premises, and so 
forth, should be subjected to a certain 
penalty under the Bill. Whenever a 
conviction for these offences occurred the 
fact of the conviction would be endorsed 
on the back of the certificate, and under 
no circumstances should it be removed. 
If the penalty imposed should exceed 
half of the highest amount that might be 
inflicted for the offence, then the whole 
penalty would be entered as if it had been 
inflicted ; if less than half, then half the 
penalty would be entered. When the 
sum of these penalties added together 
reached £65 in three years, or £100 in five 
years, the certificate would be ipso facto 
forfeited without any discretion on the 
part of the magistrates. In the meantime, 
the existence of the record of these con- 
victions on the back of the certificate 
would depreciate the value of it; and in 
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conjunction with the next proposal which 
he had to make would form a stron 

guarantee against the repetition of of 
fences against the licence. Supposing the 
penalties for these offences reached a cer- 
tain maximum within a given time, not 
only would the holder lose his certificate 
but the premises themselves could not be 
licensed after a certain number of of- 
fences had been recorded against them ; 
and, moreover, the personal disqualifi- 
cation of the manager would extend to 
five years. One of the most frequent 
difficulties which arose at present was 
with regard to the interpretation given 
to the word ‘‘traveller.”” Nothing was 
more difficult than to prove whether 
a man found in a publichouse when the 
house ought to be closed was a traveller 
or not. What he proposed was that a 
traveller should be held to be a per- 
son not less than five miles from the 
place of his residence, and the burden 
of proof should be thrown on the pub- 
lican on whose premises the person was 
found during the prohibited hours. At 
the same time the publican would be 
protected by the imposition of a penalty 
in persons falsely professing to be travel- 
lers. As to a breach of the closing regu- 
lations, the Bill imposed the same penal- 
ties as those imposed by the Act of the 
hon. Member for West Essex (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson). There had been many 
and serious complaints with respect to 
disorderly houses, such as those in the 
Haymarket, and other such »laces. The 
penal provision against allowing per- 
sons of bad character to assemble and 
remain in these houses was made more 
stringent; and it was provided that a 
second conviction for this offence should 
involve the forfeiture of the certificate. 
One of the greatest offences against 
the tenour of the certificate was per- 
mitting drunkenness on the premises. 
He could conceive few greater offences. 
It often happened that when more than 
enough was given to a man, he be- 
came animated by a sort of maudlin 
liberality, and insisted on _ treating 
all round, so that in a few hours he 
might spend on his boon companions 
the earnings of a week, and leave his 
wife and children starving at home. 
The burden of proof in this case would 
be thrown on the manager, and he 
would be required to show that he took 
reasonable means to ascertain, and had 
reasonable grounds for believing, that 
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the drunken person when supplied with 
liquor was not drunk. With regard to 
the difficulty of proving when a person 
was really drunk, he thought the keeper 
of the house should by his long experi- 
ence be able to know what was the state 
of his customers ; and if it could be shown 
that a drunken man had been supplied 
with liquor the burden of proving that 
he was ignorant of the fact ought to 
be thrown upon the publican. Further, 
he proposed to impose a penalty for 
drunkenness not only in the streets, but 
in publichouses, and to raise it to 20s. ; 
and, in default of payment, the offender 
might be sentenced, not only to im- 

risonment, but to imprisonment with 
hard labour. Then there would be a 
heavier penalty on persons found drunk 
when they were specially bound to be 
sober—as when in charge of a horse or 
steam-engine, or having dangerous wea- 
pons in their possession. With respect 
to adulteration, the Bill provided that 
samples might be taken by the autho- 
rity named therein and duly tested; and 
arrangements had been made that ana- 
lyses should be conducted in Somerset 
House laboratory. This provision was 
most important. He looked upon adul- 
teration as a most iniquitous fraud, and 
its effects as of a most injurious cha- 
racter. Acts of the most dangerous vio- 
lence with which the police had to deal 
were committed by persons intoxicated 
with liquors into which noxious ingredi- 
ents had been introduced. As offences of 
this kind were very serious, he proposed 
for the first offence the imposition of a 
heavy fine, with imprisonment at the 
option of the magistrates; and for the 
second offence a still heavier fine, to- 
gether with forfeiture of the certificate. 
He came now to a very important part of 
the Bill—namely, that which dealt with 
the managers of publichouses. The law 
at present was that a licence should be 
granted only to the man who undertook 
to reside on the premises, the purpose 
being to prevent the acquisition of pub- 
lichouses by brewers, and their multi- 
plication in a few hands. But that 
purpose had totally failed. As a matter 
of fact it was well known that, directly 
or indirectly, the enormous majority of 
publichouses were controlled by brewers. 
It seemed to him that this enactment 
was attended with disadvantages without 
any compensating advantage. If the 
brewer were capable of holding the 
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licence in his own name, we should have 
the guarantee of his own character for 
the proper conduct of the house, and 
he would choose persons who would do 
credit to him to manage the business. 
At present, as the fact of the ownership 
was known to but few, the brewer might 
put into the house the first person that 
offered to sell a certain quantity of 
liquor; if his conduct imperilled the 
licence, some other person was put in 
his place, and the house was conducted 
very much as before. What was now 
proposed was that any number of certi- 
ficates might be taken by the same per- 
son, who was to appoint a manager for 
each house. The manager was to reside 
in and to be responsible for the conduct 
of the house. If he committed an offence, 
the penalty would be indelibly marked 
on the certificate. At present, if the 
manager committed an offence the owner 
would turn him out, and there would 
be an end of the matter. But when 
every conviction was registered, and de- 
preciated the value of the certificate and 
of the premises, the owner would take 
the utmost care that the next manager 
would not further depreciate the value, 
or bring about the forfeiture of the cer- 
tificate By these means the best secu- 
rity would, he thought, be afforded that 
managers should be responsible persons ; 
and there would, therefore, be an ob- 
vious advantage in their appointment 
over the present system. 

There were already strict laws against 
publichouses, and all sorts of conditions 
were attached to a licence, a failure in 
the performance of which subjected the 
holder to punishments more or less 
severe. Practically speaking, however, 
the law had turned out to be inefficient 
and inoperative. What was the reason ? 
It was to be found in the fact that those 
who were charged with the enforcement 
of the law—that was to say, the police 
—could not and ought not to be trusted 
within the walls of a publichouse. Ex- 
cept when called upon to quell disorder, 
or when it was kept open at improper 
hours, constables were under orders not 
to enter a publichouse, because they 
were there subject to temptations of 
every kind. An efficient inspection could, 
in his opinion, be conducted only by a 
body of men superior to the ordinary 
police, and not charged with ordinary 
police duties. He had stated that all 
the holders of existing licences would 
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have to pay an annual licence rent, 
which he calculated would produce 
£130,000 a-year. That amount, he pro- 
posed, should be paid into the Treasury; 
and the Treasury would provide for the 
cost of an efficient body of publichouse 
inspectors. There would be one In- 
spector-in-Chief; and England and 
Wales would be divided into districts, 
with an inspector for each—every large 
town and district having a superin- 
tendent, under whom there would be a 
carefully-selected and well-paid body of 
men. Those officers would have the 
power of obtaining admittance to a pub- 
lichouse at all times, and of asking for 
samples of liquor for the purpose of hay- 
ing it tested; they would, in fact, be a 
body of men specially charged with the 
duty of seeing that no offence was com- 
mitted in a publichouse which was pro- 
hibited by the law; and an efficient sys- 
tem of inspection would thus, for the 
first time, be established. Under such 
a system of inspection, and with such 
police regulations as he had described, 
and a considerable contraction of the 
number of hours during which they 
could remain open, there would, he 
thought, before long, be a considerable 
decrease in the number of public- 
houses. Many of those now in existence 
would not, it was well known, be able 
to subsist were it not for the constant 
infraction of their licences; and if the 
opportunities of such infraction were 
cut off, and the system which he had 
sketched out were vigourously adminis- 
tered, there would be, he believed, not 
only a reduction in the number of pub- 
lichouses, but those which remained 
would be of a much better description. 
It was impossible to estimate the exact 
cost of the system of inspection. It 
would, however, be no real charge on 
the Treasury, but on the trade which 
required it. And whatever surplus re- 
mained, after the cost of inspection had 
been defrayed, would be paid into the 
fund of the district from which it came. 

He had now explained the provisions 
of the Bill. He had endeavoured, to 
the best of his ability, to deal with a 
subject, the difficulties of which no one 
could rightly estimate who had not taken 
them into consideration. He had sought 
to deal fairly with the interests of the 
owners of property in publichouses, on 
the one hand, and with those of the 
public on the other—he proposed to give 
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the people a control over the issue of 
new licences. The Bill would provide 
also for the impartial distribution of 
licences. The rules, with regard to 
early closing, and the precautions taken 
against adulteration, would, he thought, 
have a most wholesome influence on the 
conduct of publichouses for the future. 
The Bill would not remove all the human 
misery which proceeded from the ex- 
cessive use of intoxicating liquors. That 
was an object which he believed no legis- 
lation could accomplish. The ultimate 
remedy for the evil of drunkenness was 
not to be found in the mechanical diffi- 
culties which might be interposed in its 
way—though he was far from [depreci- 
ating such means—but rather in the 
moral influences of education, in the 
creation among the people of a high 
moral standard, of a state of feeling 
which would lead them to look upon 
drunkenness as a disgrace, and would 
give them a truer sense of what was due 
to their families as well as to themselves. 
By those means, and by those means 
only, would the people of the country 
become a moral, religious, and sober 
people. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving the following Reso- 
lutions :— 

(1.) That it is expedient, from the Ist day of 
October 1871, to repeal the duties of Excise 
charged in England in respect of Licences autho- 
rising the sale by retail, and not (except in the 
case of Publicans’ Licences) by wholesale, of 
intoxicating liquors, and of Licences to keep Re- 
freshment Houses, imposed by the several Acts 
relating thereto. 


(2.) That it is expedient to grant to Her Ma- 
jesty, from the Ist day of October 1871, the fol- 
lowing Duties of Excise to be payable in England 
(that is to say) :-— 

Publican’s General Licence. 


(Licensing). 
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If the annual gross value of the 
premises do not exceed £10 . 5 
Exceed £10 and do not exceed £20 8 
” £20 ” - £30 11 
” £30 - ” £40 14 
£40 : - 17 


cocooo 


Publican’s Limited Licence. 
Beer Licence. 
If the annual gross value of the 
premises do not exceed £10 
Exceed £10 and do not exceed £20 
” £20 ” ” £40 
i £40 . 


Wine Licence. 

If the annual gross value of the 
premises do not exceed £10 

Exceed £10 and do not exceed £20 


£20 ” ” £40 
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Beer and Wine Licence. £ s. d. 

If the annual gross value of the 
premises do not exceed £10 . 4 0 0 
Exceed £10 and donot exceed £20 6 0 0 
Beige! — gael » £40 8 0 0 
pa £40 p -10 0 0 


Inn Licence. 
Same as Publican’s General Licence. 
Eating House Licence. 
Same as Publican’s Limited Licence. 
Refreshment House Wine Licence. 
If the annual gross value of the 
premises do not exceed £50 8 3 0 
If the annual gross value of the 
premises exceeds £50 5 5 0 
Refreshment House Limited Wine Licence. 
If the annual gross value of pre- 
mises do not exceed £30 . 215 8 
Exceeding £30 and do not exceed 
A 0 0 
440 


£50. ‘ F ° 
Exceed £50. ° . . 
Railway Refreshment Rooms Licence. 
If three rooms or bars for different 
classes of passengers eS 
If two ditto A -#2 0 0 
If only one room or bar 6 0 0 
Theatre Licence. 
The same as for a Publican’s General Licence, 
Beershop Licence. 
If the annual gross value do not 
exceed £20 . B 4 . 
If the annual gross value do ex- 
ceed £20. ° ° : 
Spirit Dealer’s Retail Licence 
Ber _,, » » : 
Wine Retail Licence. 
If the annual gross value of pre- 
mises do not exceed £50 . . 0 
If the annual gross value of pre- 
mises do exceed £50, . , 0 
Sweets Retail Licence . t.. 2. @ 
(8.) That it is expedient to authorise the im- 
position on holders of Certificates from Justices 
authorising those holders to obtain a Publican’s 
General, a Publican’s Limited, an Inn or an 
Eating House Licence, of a Licence Rent bearing 
such proportion to the annual gross value of the 
licensed premises as may be fixed by or in pur- 
suance of any Act to be passed in the present 
Session. 
(4.) That it is expedient to amend the Laws 
relating to the sale of Exciseable Liquors in 
England. 


Srr WILFRID LAWSON said, it was 
impossible to form any very accurate 
opinion upon the Bill which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary had 
brought in, or to master many of its com- 
plicated clauses; but he thought it was 
evident from the careful speech which 
the right hon. Gentleman had just made, 
that he had taken a great deal of labour 
in endeavouring to improve the system 
which that Bill was intended to improve. 
All those who wished to see an amend- 
ment in the existing state of things must 
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be grateful to him for the labour he 
had expended in this matter, and he 
was quite sure that all would think it 
labour worth so expending, for he had 
no hesitation in saying that if the right 
hon. Gentleman could do anything to 
diminish intemperance, he would have 
done more than any statesman of his 
generation for the welfare of England ; 
and he knew, as well as he (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) did, thet it was only the over- 
whelming demand of the country for a 
reform in this matter which had enabled 
him to bring forward that Bill. Par- 
liament, for generations back, had been 
dealing with this question, and so far 
it had utterly failed to do what it had 
intended—that is, to make the licen- 
sing system, instead of a curse, a blessing 
to the people. The old system, as he 
had said, had been a total failure; they 
knew that it was intended to enable the 
sale of intoxicating drinks to be carried 
on, and, at the same time, to prevent 
drunkenness. That could be seen from 
the very wording of the licences given 
to every person who succeeded in ob- 
taining one—‘“‘ He shall not knowingly 
permit drunkenness or disorderly con- 
duct on his premises.” Well, all old 
schemes had failed. The Beer Act had 
been a great failure; and they knew 
also from the examinations and inquiries 
made by the Committee presided over 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton (Mr. Villiers) 
how bad the system had been during the 
years that supervened after the passing 
of the Beer Act. Archbishop Manning 
said a short time since, that he had only 
read the Report of that Committee lately, 
and that he felt as if going from one 
chamber of horrors to another, while 
reading the revelations which it made. 
So strong was the evidence adduced be- 
fore that Committee, and so strong was 
their Report, that a Bill was promised 
by the Government. That Bill had been 
promised for 15 years, and to-day they 
saw the realization of that promise. He 
was sure the hon. Member (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson) would admit—he had 
heard him say that the Bill which he (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) passed two years 
ago was only touching the fringe of this 
question ; for after it was passed, they 
remained in the same position, or, as he 
thought, in a rather worse condition than 
they did before the passing of the Beer 
Actin 1830. His righthon. Friendhad now 
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made an effort to put things right, and 
he wished to make a few remarks on the 
subject; but he would not like to speak 
decisively before he saw exactly what 
was the value of the Bill. But he must 
protest at this, the very earliest, oppor- 
tunity against one principle in the Bill 
which gave a vested interest in licences. 
As far as he understood, the habit had 
been that licences for the sale of drink 
should not be granted for a longer period 
than 12 months; but he found now that 
the right hon. Gentleman was prepared 
to break through this rule, to increase, 
strengthen, and create vested interests. 
If that was so, there were, he thought, 
several hon. Members in that House who 
would oppose that portion of the Bill. 
As to the restrictive clauses and the 
shortening of hours, he would only say, 
that as they would reduce the facilities 
for obtaining drink he should cordially 
support them, for he thought they would 
result in good. He did not exactly un- 
derstand how the matter of compensation, 
in the way of licences, was to be dealt 
with, and therefore he should not refer 
to that clause. [Mr. Bruce: There is 
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there was a decision, by which a veto 
power was to be given to a certain num- 
ber of inhabitants on new applications, 
but that this veto power only came 
into operation to stop licences beyond a 
certain given number. He must say 
that appeared to him to be a very in- 
efficient power, and it was not satis- 
factory to persons who suffered from 
those establishments. They were suf- 
fering at this moment from the im- 
mense amount of crime and pauperism 
in this country, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman admitted that that arose in a 
great measure from the sale of intoxi- 
cating drinks, and that was a very urgent 
reason for that Bill. But this veto 
power was only to apply to new licences 
—new houses which had never yet done 
any harm. What he thought was a 
very serious defect was that, so far as 
he understood, the Bill was confined 
to England and Wales, for he saw 
no reason why it should not extend 
throughout the whole United Kingdom. 
The Bill was wanted quite as much in 
Scotland and Ireland as it was in Eng- 
land. In Scotland there was a strong 
feeling in favour of a change in the law. 
Only a few years ago, after much labour 
and discussion, the House passed a licen- 
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sing measure, which was, | rei as 
good a licensing Bill as could be passed, 
and which had shut up a good many of 
the houses in Scotland. But there was 
still as great a need of the Act being 
applied to Scotland as to England. He 
had read in a recent publication, that no 
Act had ever been carried out more effec- 
tually than the last Scotch Licensing Act, 
but yet the drunkenness and immorality 
that prevailed in Scotland was dreadful. 
The Bill was also needed for Ireland. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman would 
remember that when the Permissive Bill 
was last before the House, a majority of 
two to one of the Irish Members in 
the. House voted in favour of that 
Bill. If he were toask any hon. Mem- 
ber from Ireland for his opinion, he 
had no doubt that he should be told that 
checking drunkenness in Ireland would 
do more good than the Irish Land Bill 
or {the Church Bill, or any other Act 
of the present generation. The great 
demand of the people for the last eight 
or ten years, was for power to get rid of 
these places altogether. They could not 
go into the question of good houses or 
bad houses; but the people said there 
are the houses producing pauperism and 
crime, let us have the power to put them 
down. An allusion had been made to 
something that had taken place at Jar- 
row, but that did not bear any com- 
parison to the operation of the Per- 
missive Bill; for, in that case, houses 
were not allowed to be open, simply be- 
cause a certain owner objected, but with 
the Permissive Bill the ratepayers were 
the people to say if houses should be 
permitted or not. He believed in the 
principle of free trade for everything 
that would benefit the community ; but 
as he believed the licensing trade was 
a bad one, he could not understand why 
publichouses, which increased the rates 
and promoted disorder, should be li- 
censed, except by the will of the people. 
He could not understand why they should 
licence that which was wrong. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would under- 
stand that, although they were in favour 
of the Permissive Bill, they would not 
oppose his Bill. He did not believe in 
it, and thought it could be improved; 
but he was not going to oppose him. 
They would still go on trying to obtain 
their scheme, which they believed would 
secure order and happiness in that coun- 
try. If the scheme of the right hon, 
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Gentleman was passed, there would be 
nothing to prevent the power of total 
prohibition being given to the people 
along with it; and if their scheme was 
carried, it would not interfere with him 
in any way. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, it was far better that they should 
not, till the Bill was before the House, 
discuss its separate provisions ; but, hay- 
ing taken some interest in this subject, 
it might be expected that he should say 
afew wordsupon it. He was quite sure 
that the House would believe that the 
right hon. Gentleman fully interpreted 
his feelings on the subject when he said 
that he (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) had 
always looked forward to the day when 
the Government would grapple fairly 
with the subject, and deal with it largely 
asa whole. He had great satisfaction 
in finding that the right hon. Gentleman 
had that night grappled boldly, at least, 
with the subject. There might be points 
in the Bill to which he should take ex- 
ception ; but there were also many points 
which had his hearty and cordial sup- 
port. The hon. Baronet who had just 
sat down stated that he objected to that 
part of the Bill in which the veto was 
given to the ratepayers against the ma- 
gisterial licensing power, because it only 
dealt with a very small portion of the 
question — namely, the new licences. 
But he had forgotten that all the exist- 
ing houses, after a period limited in the 
Bill, would fall under the same rate- 
payers’ restrictions. If they were to 
adopt the ratepaying veto at all he 
thought that supported by the Govern- 
ment was quite as extensive as the 
country would be prepared to receive. 
The hon. Baronet seemed to forget, 
when he talked about vested interests, 
though no vested interests existed, that 
there had grown up an equivalent, and 
that the question could certainly not be 
dealt with without the recognition of 
something like vested interests. The 
Bill seemed to deal with several points 
which he had always wished to be dealt 
with in any measure introduced. It dealt 
with the shortening of the hours through- 
out the country. It shortened them ; and 
it equalized them. And he had often 
thought that a great deal of drunken- 
ness existed on account of the different 
hours for visiting publichouses existing 
in the same places, enabling a drunkard 
when obliged to leave a house which 
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closed at 11 o’clock to go to another 
closing at 12 o’clock. With the hours 
equalized, this would not exist. As to 
the placing of the licences up to public 
auction, that appeared to him to be open, 
at first sight, to one objection, and that 
was that the licences might be made to 
converge to one particular part of the 
district, and that part the worst part. 
Another point in the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech was with regard totherating 
qualification. The scale began at £9 in 
counties; this would be too low in many 
districts, and that was the beginning 
of the scale for the beerhouses. [Mr. 
Brvce : aga With regard to the time 
during which houses were to be allowed 
to be open for the sale and consumption 
of liquors on Sunday—1 to 3, and 7 to 9 
—he did not understand whether they 
were the hours during which beerhouses 
could be open for the sale of beer to be 
consumed off the premises, or on the 
premises. {Mr. Bruce: For both.] He 
should prefer to see the time of remain- 
ing open restricted exclusively to the 
sale of liquors off the premises, as in 
such cases the same amount of attend- 
ance on the part of those serving would 
not be requisite. He was exceedingly 
pleased with the manner in which it 
was proposed to deal with the question 
of adulteration. He believed the effect 
of that part of the measure would be 
not only to diminish drunkenness, but 
crime. He had always thought if they 
had a general Bill, harmonizing all the 
Acts, bringing them all into one uni- 
form system, they would do much to 
strengthen their hands in doing away 
with one of the worst vices of the coun- 
try. And though there were many 
points in the Bill to which he must 
take exception, it was with satisfaction 
that he found the Government had at 
last been bold enough to grapple with 
the question as a whole. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he would not at- 
tempt to pronounce any distinct opinion 
upon a measure which, at present, he 
understood so imperfectly; but he was 
glad the right hon. Gentleman had not 
taken up all the views of the promoters 
of the Permissive Bill. He thought the 
Bill a very complicated one; although, 
perhaps, in dealing with such a sub- 
ject, it could scarcely be otherwise. 
With regard to the veto system on the 
part of the ratepayers he confessed he 
did not understand it. The hon. Baronet 
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the Member for Oarlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) wanted to give two-thirds of 
the ratepayers the power to prevent the 
minority of one-third from having any 
refreshment whatever in the shape of 
alcoholic drink. They had been told, 
on evidence that was accepted by the 
hon. Baronet who brought it forward, 
that in Scotland the effect of closing the 
publichouses on Sundays had been to 
increase the drunkenness of the nation. 
[Mr. M‘Laren: No.] Well, he did 
not quite know whether that effect was 
limited to the Sunday, or extended 
through all the days of the week; per- 
haps the latter, because if a man could 
get no drink on Sunday he was certain 
to take all the more on Monday. The 
hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren) was a witness before the Com- 
mittee on the Sale of Liquors on Sunday 
Bill; and the Committee rejected that 
Bill. The hon. Member for Edinburgh 
was not in favour of applying the prin- 
ciple of that Bill to England ; he was in 
favour of the diminution of the hours on 
Sunday. The chairman of that Com- 
mittee, Sir James Ferguson, though a 
Scotchman, was of the same opinion; 
he highly approved the Report and the 
rejection of the Bill, because the situa- 
tion of Scotland was altogether different 
from that of England. His right hon. 
Friend was, therefore, perfectly justi- 
fied in not adopting the permissive sys- 
tem; but he did not understand how 
magistrates and the ratepayers were to 
act with regard to licences, or in what 
manner the character of the person who 
was to keep the publichouse was to be 
ascertained. The licence was to be put 
up to auction, and he that would bid the 
most money for it was to have the cer- 
tificate. [Mr. Bruce: After an exami- 
nation into his fitness by the magistrates. ] 
That was exactly what the magistrates 
did now before granting a licence. They 
examined into the character of the per- 
son applying for a licence—the fitness 
or accommodation of the house, and the 
wants of the neighbourhood. The ma- 
gistrates made very strict inquiry into 
these three points, and unless they were 
satisfied no licence was given. Now a 
certain population was to have no more 
than a certain number of publichouses ; 
but how was the veto of the inhabitants, 
proposed by the Bill, tobe applied? He 
understood that if the number fixed by 
the magistrates was more than in a cer- 
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tain proportion to the inhabitants, the 
ratepayers might strike off the excess, 

Mr. BRUCE: What I said in regard 
to the veto is this—the veto shall not 
apply in certain cases, where the pro- 
portion of population that shall be fixed 
upon is not supplied with the means of 
obtaining liquor. For instance, sup- 
pose it is decided that one publichouse 
to every 1,000 inhabitants is a fair pro- 
portion. If there are already 10 houses 
in a district containing 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, and a proposal should be made to 
licence another house, it will then be in 
the power of the ratepayers, if they 
choose, to refuse it. But if there are 
only nine houses, it will not be in their 
power to interfere with the decision of 
the magistrates that a licence for another 
one shall be granted. 

Mr. LOCKE thought that was quite 
right, for a population of so many souls 
might not be ‘thirsty souls.” As to 
the reduction of houses, he thought it a 
great hardship that at the end of 10 
years of hard work a person who had all 
along conducted himself and his busi- 
ness properly, without any charge hav- 
ing ever been made against him, should 
lose his licence and be driven out of his 
house, and his whole business might be 
cut away from under his feet—which 
would certainly be a very harsh pro- 
ceeding. A more equitable mode of 
reducing the number of publichouses 
than that proposed might easily be 
adopted, for it did not do that justice to 
the publican which in common with 
other citizens he had a right to demand; 
and no doubt Petitions from the publi- 
cans would soon flow into the House 
indicating how they would prefer to be 
dealt with. The existing law was suffi- 
cient, if it were properly carried out, to 
prevent the adulteration of beer and of 
spirits; but the law had not been car- 
ried out as it might have been if a 
proper selection had been made from the 
police of plain clothes officers charged to 
see that it was duly enforced. The 
adulteration of food might also be pre- 
vented, if it were not for the vestries of 
the metropolis refusing to incur the ex- 
pres. In fact, we had permissive 

egislation, which was ineffectual, be- 
cause local authorities would not appoint 
and pay public analysts to test the spe- 
cimens inspectors might bring to them. 
Though he did not pledge himself to all 
the details of the Bill, he considered 
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that the right hon. Gentleman had con- 
ferred a benefit on his country by the 
introduction of so comprehensive and 
promising a measure. The Bill was, at 
all events, free from the peculiarities and 
eccentricities which distinguished other 
Bills, such as the Permissive Bill, and 
the Bill relating to the sale of liquors on 
Sunday. 

Mr. STRAIGHT said, he was ex- 
tremely anxious to assist the right hon. 
Gentleman in his attempt to consolidate 
the law upon this subject. It would be 
a most important step to take inspection 
of publichouses out of the hands of the 
police and to hand it over to authorized 
inspectors, for publicans naturally very 
much disliked police supervision. The 
licensed victuallers, who felt difficulty in 
appealing to tribunals that necessarily 
considered it part of their duty to up- 
hold and support the police, would 
feel considerable relief in being placed 
under the supervision of independent 
persons, charged with a single duty, and 
directly responsible to Government autho- 
rities, instead of being watched by those 
who were charged with the business of 
detecting and convicting criminals. The 
business of a licensed victualler was a 
most difficult one to conduct, especially 
in some neighbourhoods. He was sur- 
prised to hear the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Southwark (Mr. Locke) upon 
the proposal to require the renewal of a 
licence every 10 years, seeing that at 
. present it was necessary to renew licences 
annually. If no complaint was made 
against a publican his licence was re- 
newed as a matter of course. The pro- 
position to throw upon the publican the 
onus of proof that he did not know of 
the drunken condition of a man found 
drunk in his House, raised a little diffi- 
culty ; for it was impossible, under some 
circumstances,—such, say, as the ma- 
nagement of a publichouse being thrown 
suddenly upon the shoulders of one per- 
son through the illness of a second, for 
the person in charge to be cognizant of 
the condition of everyone in the house, 
and to know that any particular man was 
or was not drunk; and under such cir- 
cumstances it would be hard to convict. 
After the innumerable conflicting deci- 
sions that had been given upon the 
subject of who was and who was not 
a traveller, intelligible legislation on 
the point, something in character to 
that which the Bill proposed, would 
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be extremely acceptable. He believed 
that rateable value was a fair test by 
which to judge of the suitability of a 
house to be a publichouse. He was 
anxious to see how the Bill proposed to 
meet the fair wants of new neighbour- 
hoods, because the applications of the 
most respectable persons for licences 
were at present often ignored, even when 
backed by the recommendations of large 
numbers of inhabitants, so that it was 
often impossible to understand why such 
applications were not acceded to. He 
was glad that at least some effort had 
been made to deal with this long-vexed 
question, and though the Bill of the 
right hon. Gentleman would require 
much emendation and alteration, he 
sincerely trusted that it might be found 
possible to place the law upon a basis at 
once fair to the licensed victuallers and 
to the ratepayers. 

Mr. LOCKE said, what he had com- 
plained of was not that a publican should 
have to apply for a licence at the end of 
10 years, but that, at the end of that time, 
without having done anything to deserve 
it, his licence should be taken away from 
him as a matter of course. 

Mr. M‘LAREN entirely approved the 
general scope and spirit of the Bill; but 
some of its provisions would be found 
so much out of harmony with the re- 
quirements of large towns that they 
would requireto beconsiderably modified. 
The scale of rate, according to rental, 
was such that the small publican paying 
£25 of real rent per annum would pay 
much more than his fair proportion, 
and, in some cases, 10 times as much 
as the great innkeepers. He did not see 
how the auction system was to work. It 
would be better that the same rate of 
licence should apply to the new as to the 
old houses, instead of making the new 
houses pay more. Under the new scale of 
1 house to 1,000 inhabitants, the number 
of publichouses would have to be reduced 
to a proportion much lower than would 
suffice for the wants of large towns. 
The Government proposed to buy up 
the present vested interests by giving 
the present holders a 10 years’ tenure. 
He did not see how new licences could 
come into operation for 10 years, because 
everywhere there were at present more 
publichouses than 1 to 1,000 inhabitants. 

Mr. BRUCE said, the licensing magis- 
trates would have the power of dividing 
the present districts, so as to make the 
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owing portion of a town a separate 

istrict, and allot licences to that district. 
In many growing towns there were 
new districts springing up, and it was 
desirable that the magistrates should 
have the power of separating those 
districts from the rest. 

Mr. M‘LAREN (in continuation): 
What he wanted to call particular at- 
tention to was the utter improbability 
of getting the limit of the publichouses 
fixed at the line the right hon. Gentle- 
man had drawn before any new houses 
could be established. He knew a large 
town which now had nearly 1,000 l- 
cences, but which, according to the pro- 
portion presented by the Act, ought only 
to have 200. It was very improbable 
that during the next 10 years the 1,000 
licences would be reduced to 200, but 
unless they became diminished to that 
extent there would be no room for any 
new licences. One to 1,000 of the popu- 
lation was far too small a proportion, and 
he said so after having acted as a magis- 
trate for many years, and in that capa- 
city having succeeded in reducing the 
number of publichouses. In fact, such a 
proportion was practically unattainable 
in large towns. If attempted, hundreds 
of unlicensed houses would spring up 
which all the power of the Executive 
could not put down. He would there- 
fore urge that that question should be 
re-considered. In Scotland it was ar- 
ranged by the magistrates that three 
convictions for a breach of licence for- 
feited the certificate, and under that 
wholesome enactment 145 publichouses 
were wiped out within three years in 
one city. Unless they adopted a rule 
of that kind in England they could not 
hope for a reduction in the number of 
publichouses to any considerable extent. 
He was gratified to see that under this 
Bill the premises were not only to be 
closed at 11 o’clock, but cleared at that 
hour. With regard to diminishing the 
number of licences by declaring those 
forfeited where fines of a certain amount 
had been inflicted, he did not believe 
that if the police records throughout the 
country were searched, a single case 
could be found of a publican who had 
been fined so much as £65 in three years, 
or £100 in five years; the number of 
offences would be a better ground for 
withdrawing a licence than the amount 
of fines. In his opinion it would be well 
to re-consider some portions of the Bill, 
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which would excite very great interest 
throughout the country. He entirely 
approved of the ratepayers getting a veto 
with regard to the opening of new houses. 
From personal knowledge he could state 
that the amount of drunkenness was 
enormously diminished in Scotland from 
closing on Sundays, although he must 
admit that shebeens had increased. For 
the last 20 years there had been a register 
kept of all the parties apprehended on 
Saturday, Sunday, and Monday in Edin- 
burgh, and the result was that not one- 
fifth of the number of persons were now 
taken up by the police for being in the 
streets drunk on Sunday that there were 
before the Sunday closing enactment. 
That was surely a complete proof of the 
efficiency of the legislation in that direc- 
tion. At the same time he confessed he 
should be afraid of trying the experi- 
ment of wholly closing the publichouses 
for the enormous population in London, 
on the Sunday, because many of the 
publichouses here were also eating- 
houses, and the poorer class of people 
required beer for their dinners, and con- 
sidered it as much a necessity, and to be 
used in the same way as they used soup 
in Scotland. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER wished to learn 
from the right hon. Gentleman whether 
the districts to be mapped out under the 
provisions of the Bill would be enume- 
rated in the Schedule of the Bill. He 
expressed satisfaction with the general 
provisions of the Bill, while reserving to 
himself the right of discussing the details 
in Committee. It was most important 
that the Government should deal with 
the subject in a bold spirit, and he was 
glad the right hon. Gentleman had done 
so. On the whole he was glad to believe 
that the measure would do much to pro- 
mote temperance in this country. On 
the last occasion when the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle brought forward 
his Permissive Bill he gave it his sup- 
port, because he was anxious to show 
that the subject should be dealt with in 
a comprehensive spirit. He had always 
entertained doubts, however, as to whe- 
ther the measure would work satisfac- 
torily. Indeed, he believed it would 
operate in districts where it was not par- 
ticularly wanted, while in the districts 
where it was most required it would be 
totally insufficient to attain the desired 
end. In illustration of this he men- 
tioned that some years ago he attended 
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the Quarter Sessions for Middlesex when 
applications were made for music and 
dancing licences. One application was 
for a dancing licence for a low house 
near the docks, and a petition was pre- 
sented against it, signed by the clergy 
of all denominations, the churchwardens, 
overseers, medical men, and, so far as he 
could judge, every man of position in 
the district. The local magistrates also 
attended to support the same view. 
This petition bore about 160 signatures, 
but on the other hand some 400 persons 
signed one in favour of the licence. This 
showed that if the power of granting 
licences was relegated to the ratepayers 
the licence would have been granted, 
and that in low parishes a very large 
number of houses would be licensed. 
The hon. Member for Edinburgh had 
referred to the scale in the Bill. That 
was a matter which required to be well 
considered in Committee. He wished 
the right hon. Gentleman to consider 
whether the scale was not too high in 
cheaply-rated houses, and too low in 
houses rated at a very high rent. He 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman would 
give the House some further information 
with regard to the inspectors. In con- 
clusion, he expressed his gratification 
that the Government had taken up this 
question in a bold spirit, and had dealt 
with it in a measure which he believed 
would produce good results. 

Mr. AtpermMan W. LAWRENCE con- 
gratulated the Home Secretary on the fact 
that he had not been induced to recog- 
nize the Permissive Prohibitory principle, 
or to advocate the total closing of pub- 
lichouses on Sunday. Being intimately 
acquainted with the licensing system 
in the City of London and the county of 
Middlesex, he would point out to his 
right hon. Friend that if it were intended 
to limit the number of publichouses in 
proportion to the population, an ex- 
ception to the rule must be made in the 
case of the City of London, where there 
were nearly 1,000,000 persons who re- 
quired refreshment in the day-time, 
but who, as they slept elsewhere, would 
not be recorded in the Census as inhabi- 
tants of the City. With respect to the 
complaints which had been made as to 
the mode in which the licensed victual- 
lers carried on their business, and re- 
specting the administration of the pre- 
sent licensing system, he could say that 
the magistrates for the county of Mid- 
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dlesex and the City of London had 
paid the greatest attention to the li- 
censing of publichouses, and he consi- 
dered that men carrying on a lawful 
business in a lawful manner had a right 
to that protection of law which was ex- 
tended to other trades. He believed 
there were too many publichouses in some 
parts of the country; but if some were 
closed compulsorily, compensation ought 
to be given either out of the Imperial 
Exchequer or the rates of the district. 
Unless that was done great injury would 
be inflicted on the present occupiers and 
their families. If they were only to 
enjoy their present licences for 10 years 
their property would be deteriorated 
in value year by year. The hon. and 
learned Member for Shrewsbury (Mr. 
Straight) thought that the licences were 
to be renewed at the expiration of the 
10 years, unless the occupiers had com- 
mitted a breach of the law, which would 
prevent their renewal; but the right 
hon. Gentleman had distinctly stated 
that there would be an end of all the 
licences at the close of the 10 years, and 
that then the number would be largely 
reduced, and the remainder be put up 
to public competition. The injustice of 
this course would be the greater upon 
men who had conducted their trading in 
a respectable and careful manner, be- 
cause it would be not only their licences 
but their business that would be put up 
for sale. Another and great difficulty 
would be that of deciding upon whom to 
place the responsible duty of granting 
new licences when the existing ones 
were forfeited at the end of the 10 years. 
The number of years during which a 
man had occupied a house would have 
no weight in support of his application 
for a renewal, as the Bill proposed to 
hand over the licences to those who 
offered the most money. Why was the 
poor publican to be subjected to a 
ruinous competition with a new comer, 
who might take his business and com- 
pel him to retire into the country upon 
a pittance ? Purchase in the Army was 
to be abolished, at a cost to the country 
of £7,000,000, and the officers were to 
be largely compensated for sums which 
they had paid in acquiring their commis- 
sions beyond the amount recognized by 
law. But in the present Bill the pub- 
licans were to be disestablished, and 
sent adrift at the end of 10 years, with- 
out sixpence in the shape of compensa- 
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tion, the system of purchase being intro- 
duced in order to secure a better mode 
of distributing licences. At present, only 
one person was licensed for a public- 
house ; but if publichouses were to be let 
in the same way as toll-gates perhaps a 
joint-stock company might purchase a 
large number, and again put them up to 
the highest bidder. If owners were to be 
turned into managers or superintendents 
and committed an offence, they might 
be thrown over by the company, and 
others placed in possession. He ob- 
jected to the system of putting up houses 
of this description in such a wholesale 
manner. It had been said that the 
brewers held a large number of these 
houses, and advanced a large portion of 
the amount paid by the occupier, and 
therefore that it would be better to meet 
the brewer at once. If houses were to be 
put up to public competition in the man- 
ner proposed there would be a compe- 
tition between Bass and Allsopp, be- 
tween Hoare and Reid, between the 
City Brewery Company and Barclay. 
Now, supposing the brewers to obtain 
possession of the whole of the pub- 
lichouses, they might district the whole 
metropolis in the same manner as the 
Gas and Water Companies had done. 
Parliament fixed the price of gas and 
water. Now, was Parliament prepared 
to settle the price at which liquor of 
various kinds should be supplied in 
publichouses? The system of putting 
up publichouses in the manner proposed 
was quite novel, and he believed that 
many evils would arise from it. He 
hoped on further consideration that that 
proposition would be swept out of the 
Bill. He hoped also that the licences of 
those who had carried on their business 
honourably would not be forfeited at 
the expiration of 10 years. Innkeepers 
had been often regarded as publicans 
and sinners; but he trusted the House 
would not look upon them in that light. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer de- 
rived a large amount of his revenue 
from publichouses, and probably ex- 
pected to obtain still more from the dis- 
posal of their licences. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman who had asked 
leave to introduce the Bill would re-con- 
sider and amend these clauses, for by so 
doing he could alone prevent the great 
outcry against the measure which would 
arise in all parts of the country, and he 
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could assure him that worthy and re- 
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spectable individuals, who had acquired 
property in their houses by long years 
of thrift and management, would not 
submit to be mulcted of their hard 
mone in the manner proposed by this 
CotonEL BERESFORD said, he had 
had 12 years experience as a magistrate 
in Surrey, and for the past seven years 
he had taken an active part on the Bench 
in the Wandsworth and Battersea divi- 
sion, and he protested against the censure 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
passed upon the publicans as a body 
who permitted a large amount of drunk- 
enness in their houses. Between Wands- 
worth and Vauxhall 7,000 houses had 
been erected within the past few years, 
yet three years ago, when the licences 
came on for renewal, there was not a 
single complaint against a licence-holder; 
in the following year there were but 
three, and last year there were two only. 
With regard to the proposal to forfeit 
all licences at the end of 10 years, he 
agreed with the hon. Member for the 
City of London (Mr. Alderman W. Law- 
rence) that it would fail utterly. Ifa 
publican knew that in case of offence 
against the law his licence would be 
suspended or taken away he would have 
in that quite as strong a reason as was 
necessary to induce him to conduct his 
business properly. He disapproved the 
proposal to appoint inspectors of public- 
houses who should be independent of 
the police force as being unnecessary 
and enormously expensive. So far as 
his experience enabled him to judge, no 
body of public servants in the metropolis 
were more zealous, independent, and re- 
spectable in the discharge of delicate and 
responsible duty than the superinten- 
dents and inspectors of police, taken as 
an aggregate force. There was not the 
least necessity for imposing an additional 
burden of taxation upon the country for 
the inspection of publichouses. When 
the Bill reached the next stage he should 
propose certain amendments of detail. 
Mr. RYLANDS expressed his grati- 
tude to the Home Secretary for intro- 
ducing this Bill. A large amount of 
public feeling had been excited on this 
question, and it would inevitably lead, 
whatever might be the fate of this Bill, 
to a large reduction in the number of 
publichouses, and in the number of hours 
during which they should be kept open. 
The great point was how to reduce the 
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number of these places of public resort 
and so lessen these temptations which 
led to so much crime and pauperism in 
the country. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
scheme of reducing the number of pub- 
lichouses through the operation of the 
penal clauses of the Bill might not be 
so effectual as was expected, and it 
should be considered whether it would 
not be practicable to increase the strin- 
gency of the Bill by at once sweeping away 
all houses that were not rated up to a 
certain point, for unless the effect of the 
measure was to reduce the number of 
publichouses in places where they were 
in excess of the requirements of the popu- 
lation the Bill would not meet with publie 
support. Such a provision would get rid of 
the lowest class of houses, and byreducing 
the number of houses it would decrease 
the competition and improve the value 
of those that remained, thus affording 
some measure of compensation to the 
large owners of publichouses for those 
which were refused licences. He pre- 
sumed that in places where the number 
of existing publichouses exceeded the 
limit fixed in the Bill no new houses 
would be licensed. 

Mr. BRUCE said, the ratepayers 
would have to confirm the decision of 
the magistrates in that respect. 

Mr. RYLANDS hoped that no in- 
crease would be made, for he desired 
to see an immediate prospect of a rapid 
decrease in places where the number 
of publichouses was already excessive. 
With regard to the number of hours 
during which publichouses should be 
open he concurred in the proposals of 
the right hon. Gentleman, but was not 
sure whether they might not have been 
limited to a greater extent than was con- 
templated in the Bill, and in regard to 
the option of the extra hour given to 
the magistrates, he thought that option 
might have been left, to some extent, 
with the ratepayers themselves. With 
regard to Sunday closing, public opi- 
nion was ripening with great rapidity 
on that point, and he had just learned 
that, in Crewe, it had been shown 
from a canvass instituted by the work- 
ing men themselves that a large majo- 
rity of inhabitants were in favour of 
closing the publichouses altogether on 
Sundays, while he held in his hand a 
memorial signed by upwards of 1,000 
magistrates in all parts of the country 
in favour of such a scheme. If the right 
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hon. Gentleman could not go to that ex- 
tent he might, at least, give the rate- 
payers the option of deciding the point, 
and with this view, when the Bill got 
into Committee, he should give the House 
an opportunity of expressing its opinion 
on the question of Sunday closing as 
applied to publichouses. He hoped the 
result of this measure would be to check 
one of the greatest evils under which 
the country suffered, and in that case 
Government would be successful in deal- 
ing effectually with a most important 
question. 

Mr. T. CHAMBERS said, he ap- 
proved of the Bill, and thanked the Home 
Secretary for having undertaken the 
difficult and anxious task of introduc- 
ing it, which had been forced upon 
the Government, who were rather be- 
hind public opinion on this matter than 
in advance of it. This Bill he regarded 
as the result of those measures which 
had been introduced by independent 
Members who represented the popular 
feeling, and desired to promote public 
morals, for had there not been that ac- 
tion on the part of hon. Members no 
such Bill as this would have been framed . 
by the Government. If the Bill pro- 
ceeded upon the popular feeling it would 
be supported by the country, and much 
good would be accomplished. As to the 
objection made by the hon. Member for 
Penrhyn (Mr. R. N. Fowler), that by 
giving effect to the popular voice the 
result would be that the worst houses 
would be established in the worst dis- 
tricts, the hon. Gentleman seemed to 
forget that in all districts the magis- 
trates would still possess their present 
control over the issue of licences. 

Mr. EYKYN said, the House was 
under a disadvantage in discussing a 
Bill, the details of which were not yet 
before them; but he congratulated the 
right hon. Gentleman for having intro- 
duced a Bill which had long been re- 
quired, and in the result of which the 
public were deeply interested, especially 
with regard to the provisions relating 
to adulteration and intoxication. Some 
such measure had been loudly called for, 
for some time past, and it had now be- 
come an imperative necessity. Con- 
sidering the large amount of capital 
which was directly and indirectly in- 
vested in the brewing interest, he trusted 
that the effect of this Bill would not be 
to frighten away capital from its legiti- 
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mate domain. He was i glad 
to find that the supervision which at 
present was inefficiently performed by 
the police, was to be transferred to an- 
other body. With regard to the brewers 
becoming licensed owners of houses, he 
was afraid the right hon. Gentleman had 
overlooked the fact that distillers had 
almost as large an interest in them, and 
he thought both ought to be placed on 
the same footing. It was, no doubt, 
very difficult to accurately define a ‘‘tra- 
veller;”’ but he thought that a man 
should not be permitted to get intoxi- 
cated simply because he had travelled 
five miles. He thought the Bill might 
impose some limit on the amount which 
the traveller should be allowed to ex- 
pend in drink, at a time when a re- 
striction was imposed on other persons. 
Serious amendments would have to be 
made when in Committee on the Bill in 
regard to vested interests. 

Mr. T. E. SMITH was extremely dis- 
appointed with the Bill, and was sure 
that the majority of the working classes 
in the North of England had expected a 
much stronger and more sweeping mea- 
sure. In fact, the Bill only dealt with 
one part of the question—the relations 
of the publican and the Government, or 
its representatives, the licensing body. 
Whatever advantages might result from 
the proposed changes in the law, there 
was nothing in the Bill which would 
tend to diminish the evil of drunkenness. 
Hitherto it had been a disputed question 
whether publicans could be considered 
to have a vested interest in their hold- 
ings; but this Bill created for them a 
vested interest for at least 10 years, and 
he was sure this would be greatly dis- 
approved of. Again, it was known that 
a large section of the population wished 
to have the power of depriving both 
themselves and their neighbours of the 
temptation of indulging in intoxicating 
liquors; and he believed that it was 
not just for the Government to prevent 
their exercising this power. It was said 
that they could not make people sober 
by Act of Parliament; but if they could 
not make people wiser and happier it 
was a serious reflection upon modern 
legislation. He hoped steps would be 
taken in Committee to enable those who 
were virtuously disposed to have some 
influence in making the Bill more effec- 
tive, not only in improving the manage- 
ment of publichouses, but in promoting 
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sober habits amongst the population 
enerally. 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, observed, that 
he had been very much gratified by the 
comments that had been made by hon. 
Members that evening. The speech of 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down was a sufficient answer to the ar- 
gument of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Alderman W. Lawrence) that this was, in 
some respects, a measure of confiscation. 
He wished to remove some misappre- 
hensions which had arisen as to the na- 
ture of several provisions of the Bill. 
The hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren), who had studied this question 
so thoreughly, and who understood it so 
well, had objected to the apportioning 
of the publichouses at the rate of 1 to 
every 1,000 of the population, on the 
ground that at the end of the 10 years 
the number of licensed houses would be 
reduced very greatly below what the 
necessities of the people required. But 
that was not the principle of the Bill. 
The limit, whatever it was—and it would 
be fixed in Committee— was simply to 
interfere with the action of the rate- 
payers. The Justices might recommend 
the licensing of more houses in places 
like the City of London or Edinburgh; 
and, with the concurrence of the rate- 
payers, these licences would be granted 
—but, while the proportion to be fixed in 
the Bill was maintained, the ratepayers 
would have no voice in the matter. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for West Es- 
sex (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) criticized 
one portion of the Bill; and, in reference 
to that, he should state that one object 
of the Bill was to secure the impartial 
distribution of licences, and they pro- 
posed to go a great way in tise direction 
indicated by the hon. Member. But if 
a publichouse were needed just outside 
a village, the magistrates had the power 
of granting it where it was required, 
instead of being bound, as his hon. 
Friend supposed was the case, to give it 
to the village, which might already be 
amply supplied. Again, the licensing 
rent of new houses would be higher 
than the licensing rent of the older ones, 
because, in the case of the latter, large 
sums would, in all probability, have 
already been paid by the occupiers. 
There was hardly one of those persons 
who had not paid a heavy sum in ac- 
quiring his licence, and they had thought 
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it unfair to put the licence rent, in their 
case, at as heavy a sum as in the case of 
those who started afresh and had their 
licences free. His hon. Friend had 
rather misunderstood the application of 
the cumulative penalties provided for by 
this Bill. There were many small mat- 
ters which would not affect the licence, 
and for which the fines imposable by 
the magistrates would be sufficient pun- 
ishment; but the forfeiture of the licence 
would follow two convictions of the more 
serious offences — such as permitting 
drunkenness and intoxication. He had 
to thank the hon. Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) for the manner in 
which he had spoken of the Bill ; also the 
hon. and learned Member for Shrewsbury 
(Mr. Straight), who had spoken with so 
much knowledge on the subject, for his 
offersof assistance. Themeasurecould not 
but be improved by the impartial criti- 
cism of hon. Members, and he was es- 
pecially obliged for the offers of assist- 
ance made in this instance, because it 
was impossible successfully to carry a 
measure dealing with the multitude of 
interests involved in the Government 
proposals without the cordial support of 
the House. 

Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE 
hoped that, upon a subject of such im- 
portance, sufficient time would be allowed 
to elapse before the Motion for a second 
reading of the Bill, in order to insure a 
full consideration of its various provi- 
sions throughout the country. 
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(1.) Resolved, That it is expedient, from the 
Ist day of October 1871, to repeal the Duties of 
Excise charged in England in respect of Licences 
authorising the sale by retail, and not (except in 
the case of Publicans’ Licences) by wholesale, of 
intoxicating liquors, and of Licences to keep Re- 
freshment Houses, imposed by the several Acts 
relating thereto. 


(2.) Resolved, That it is expedient to grant to 
Her Majesty, from the 1st day of October 1871, 
the following Duties of Excise to be payable in 
England (that is to say) :— 


Publican’s General Licence. 


If the annual gross value of the 
premises do not exceed £10 . 5 

Exceed £10 and do not exceed £20 8 
es AS ve £30 11 
» 600 9 * £40 14 
» £40 . re 


ocooco 
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Publican’s Limited Licence. 
Beer Licence. 


If the annual gross value of the 
premises do notexceed £10 . 3 0 0 
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£ 8. d. 
Exceed £10 and do not exceed £20 4 0 0 
i. oe - na; oe EEE 
” £40 ° P ° 6 0 0 
Wine Licence. 
If the annual gross value of the 
premises do not exceed £10 . 2 0 0 
Exceed £10 and donotexceed £20 3 0 0 
ee on on a ee 
a £40 5 0 0 
Beer and Wine Licence. 
If the annual gross value of the 
premises do not exceed £10 40 0 
Exceed £10 and donotexceed £20 6 0 0 
{ee ze £40 8 0 0 
ie £40 -10 0 0 
Inn Licence. 
Same as Publican’s General Licence. 
Eating House Licence. 
Same as Publican’s Limited Licence. 
Refreshment House Wine Licence. 
If the annual gross value of the 
premises do not exceed £50 3 3 0 
If the annual gross value of the 
premises exceeds £50 56 5 0 


Refreshment House Limited Wine Licence. 
If the annual gross value of pre- 


mises do not exceed £30 . 215 8 
Exceeding £30 and do not exceed 

£50. a 38 0 0 
Exceed £50. 440 


Railway Refreshment Rooms Licence. 
If three rooms or bars for different 


classes of passengers ae a 
If two ditto ;: a 2 €¢ 
If only one room or bar : 1 Ge'EZE 


Theatre Licence. 
The same as for a Publican’s General Licence. 


Beershop Licence. 
If the annual gross value do not 


exceed £20 sso 
If the annual gross value do ex- 

ceed £20 . ; 2 2 0 
Spirit Dealers Retail Licence 3 3 0 
Beer am > aes » 2.6 

Wine Retail Licence. 

If the annual gross value of pre- 

mises do not exceed £50 . 22 0 
If the annual gross value of pre- 

mises do exceed £50. ‘ - § 8 0 
Sweets Retail Licence . ; - BE? 


(8.) Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the imposition on holders of Certificates from 
Justices authorising those holders to obtain a 
Publican’s General, a Publican’s Limited, an Inn 
or an Eating House Licence, of a Licence Rent 
bearing such proportion to the annual gross value 
of the licensed premises as may be fixed by or in 
pursuance of any Act to be passed in the present 
Session. 


(4.) Resolved, That it is expedient to amend 
the Laws relating to the sale of Exciseable Liquors 
in England. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 
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RATING AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
LEAVE. 


Mr. GOSCHEN : I rise to redeem the 
pledges given by the Government to the 
effect that they were prepared to submit 
measures to Parliament on the subject 
of local rating and local government. 
The House is aware that these two sub- 
jects are so closely interlaced that it is 
scarcely possible to deal satisfactorily 
with the one without also dealing with 
the other, for this reason, that in both 
cases it is the ratepayer who has the 
locus standi, that it is impossible to touch 
the question of local government without 
dealing with the areas of rating, and 
equally impossible to deal with the areas 
of rating without disturbing the present 
incidence of local rates. The Govern- 
ment is also desirous, in dealing with this 
question of local government, to adopt as 
many as possible of the recommenda- 
tions of the Sanitary Commission ; but 
everyone who has studied this question 
of local government and taxation is 
aware that the subject is so vast that it 
is impossible to deal with every portion 
of it in one Bill or in one Session. We 
must endeavour to legislate as far as we 
ean; and, above all things, I think it is 
our duty to make up our minds clearly 
as to what we want, and to put a stop 
to that piecemeal legislation as regards 
local government which has produced 
the chaos at present existing. One of 
the sources, the endless sources, of con- 
fusion in this matter of local govern- 
ment has been that, in the various en- 
actments which have been from time to 
time passed respecting it, the need of the 
hour only has been considered. Whe- 
ther it has been the Government or a 
private Member who has proposed legis- 
lation—often wise and beneficial legisla- 
tion—on the subject, the Bills they have 
introduced have generally looked to the 
immediate object before the House at 
the time, and never has the attempt been 
made to fit in the new pieces of legisla- 
tion with the old. The consequence is 
that the whole country is covered with 
overlapping areas and conflicting jurisdic- 
tions. It is impossible to lay hold of any 
one principle that has guided Parliament 
in this matter, and the most zealous 
efforts of the Royal Commission to which 
Lhavereferred weremade to bring out that 
portion of the subject in the most striking 
relief, And not only is there this diffi- 
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culty as regards jurisdiction, areas, and 
purposes, but that same confusion has 
beenreproduced, and reproduced from the 
most remote times, on the subject of the 
rates which were at the disposal of the 
various local authorities. There was, in 
the first instance, the old poor rate, 
Afterwards, new purposes had to be de- 
frayed by additional taxation, and for 
some time every such new purpose was to 
be provided for by a new rate. Ata 
later period a portion of these rates was 
merged in the poor rate, and the over- 
seers collecting the poor rate were di- 
rected to pay out of the poor rate a cer- 
tain amount to other purposes; but it 
was found that, owing to the overlapping 
of the areas, it was impossible to levy 
the whole of the new rates with the poor 
rate; and, consequently, we have had 
this anomaly, that while, for instance, 
the county rate is generally levied with 
the poor rate, there are cases in which it 
is levied separately. In the same way 
the borough rate has generally been 
levied with the poor rate; in other 
cases it was not so levied; and in the 
annual Reports published by the Poor 
Law Board there is one column to this 
effect — Borough, hundred, county, 
and police rates paid out of poor rates. 
The amount which was contributed 
to each of these rates no Report has 
ever stated, and no person, as far as I 
can discover, has ever yet analyzed it. 
The confusion is increased by the facts 
that the accounts of these various autho- 
rities are made up to different dates. 
With some the year ends in Septem- 
ber; with others on the 31st of Decem- 
ber; with many on the 25th of March. 
The consequence is that it is impos- 
sible ever to arrive at any coherent 
view of the whole of our local rates. 
This matter has formed the subject of 
two Committees which have sat on local 
taxation ; and there has been entertained 
for many years past the view that it is 
absolutely necessary that all rates should, 
as far as possible, be consolidated, and 
the same principles applied to all rates. 
The truth, Sir, is, that we have a chaos 
as regards authorities, a chaos as regards 
rates, and a worse chaos than all as re- 
gards areas. And not only that, but 
every different form of election which it 
is possible to conceive is applied to the 
various local authorities administering 
these various rates in these various 
It is a curious fact that while 
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the principles that govern these matters 
might be supposed not, perhaps, to be 


identical, but, at all events, very similar, 
in the case of the election of guardians, 
in the case of the election of local boards, 
in the case of the election of highway 
surveyors, overseers, and other local and 
arochial authorities, there is a different 
orm of election in nearly all of them. 
In some instances you have an election 
by plurality of votes, in others by single 
yotes, in some instances you have an 
election by owners and occupiers, in 
others by occupiers only ; and where you 
have a plurality of votes the scale varies 
—there being, for example, one scale 
for the election of guardians and another 
for the election of highway surveyors. 
Now, the Government are anxious to deal, 
as far as possible, with these matters, and 
to see whether some kind of order can- 
not be introduced into what I have called 
this chaos. But, quite separate from 
that subject, at least, in the minds of 
Members of this House, although, as I 
have shown intimately connected with it, 
is the question of the burden borne by 
the various classes of property. Side by 
side with this question of simplifying local 
administration, it has been the duty 
of the Government carefully to examine 
and take their decision upon the allega- 
tions made by ratepayers in the towns 
and in the country that certain kinds of 
property were unduly burdened, and 
that, quite irrespective of administration, 
it was necessary, from a financial point 
of view also, that great reforms should 
be effected. We have had to consider 
these two classes of subjects—first, the 
improvement of local administration with 
a view to simplicity, and next the alleged 
grievances of the ratepayers. On both 
of these topics it devolves on me to 
address the House to-night. The House 
will observe that Notice has been given 
of two Bills; and the reason is this— 
that, so far as local administration is con- 
cerned, we do not propose to deal this 
year with the metropolis. I think the 
House is aware of our intention in that 
respect. Our reforms in regard to local 
government are applied to England ex- 
clusive of the metropolis. But it will be 
seen that when we come to the second 
branch of the question—namely, the 
grievances of the ratepayers—it would 
be exceedingly difficult to take measures 
that would apply to a part of the king- 
dom only, and not to the whole. Conse- 
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uently, it has been requisite to divide 
the subject into two portions, so as to 
meet that difficulty. 

I believe, Sir, that in treating of this 
question, I may assume that the House is 
acquainted with the vastness of the 
matter of which we are treating, and I 
need only repeat that the amount of the 
rates levied in England and Wales is 
£16,500,000, and if to that you add the 
amount raised by indirect taxation, such 
as tolls, dues, and fees, and if you further 
add the subventions made by the Go- 
vernment, the receipts derived from the 
sale of property and from rents and mis- 
cellaneous sources, and likewise the re- 
ceipts derived from loans, you will get a 
total of £30,000,000 sterling adminis- 
tered by local authorities. The total 
for England, Scotland, and Ireland is 
£36,000,000; but for England and Wales 
alone it is £30,000,000. Then, as re- 
gards the number of bodies administer- 
ing these rates: in a Report circulated 
among hon. Members this morning there 
is an enumeration of the various classes 
of local authorities. They amount to 
about 20; but some of these are what 
may be called maritime authorities— 
managing harbours, ports, and bridges ; 
and therefore if you deduct these there 
will remain really 16 different classes 
of local authorities, elected, as I have 
stated, generally upon different prin- 
ciples, proceeding in an entirely differ- 
ent manner, and standing in very little 
relation to one another. I am sure the 
House will feel that we must approach 
this subject with considerable anxiety, 
and it will be our duty—and I hope we 
shall be able to do it with success—to 
appeal to the House to support us in our 
task, irrespective of the local pressure 
which is certain to be brought to bear 
on many hon. Members when we come to 
deal with existing local institutions. But 
the desire for reform is so great that I am 
confident that the House will give us that 
support, and that the country itself will 
not be unwilling that some of the older 
forms of local government should be 
materially changed, provided we thereby 
secure simplicity and improvement. In 
the first place, I may say that the Go- 
vernment purpose accepting, in its en- 
tirety, the Resolution of a Select Com- 
mittee of this House which sat two 
years ago, and decided in favour of the 
consolidation of all rates into one. That 
Resolution was re-affirmed by the Select 
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Committee which sat last year. The 
Government propose, in the first instance, 
that, instead of the present system of 
various authorities being entitled to levy 
separate rates, only one rate should be 
levied ; and that every authority now 
entitled to raise funds should obtain 
those funds by a requisition upon the 
parochial authorities. We propose, for 
example, that the Boards of Guardians, 
the highway boards, the county jus- 
tices, the local boards, the town coun- 
cils, and all the bodies who will have a 
claim on a particular parish, should each 
on a particular day in the year send in 
an estimate of the particular amounts 
which they will require in the course of 
that year. The parish officers will add 
all these together, and will accordingly 
be enabled to make an estimate of the 
total sum that will be required from the 
parish for the whole of the year. A de- 
mand-note will be sent to each rate- 
payer, specifying all the items of which 
the rate is composed. It will have to 
state that so much is collected for the 
relief of the poor, so much for the pur- 
poses of the highways, so much for the 
county expenditure; but the whole is to 
be thrown into one and to be collected in 
one sum. I will give the House the 
general form in which we propose that 
this shall be done:—On and after the 
25th of April, 1872, a rate, called the 
consolidated rate, shall be made and as- 
sessed in every parish under which all 
sums hitherto levied under the form of 
different rates shall be raised, and all 
sums usually paid out of such rates shall 
be paid out of such consolidated rate of 
each parish on the requisition of the 
authority entitled to demand payment of 
such sums. This one reform, it appears 
to me, will be of considerable use and 
convenience, because not only will it 
effect a considerable saving in the cost of 
collection, but it will introduce such 
simplicity into the rating system, that 
any ratepayer will know what he never 
knows now—namely, the amount which 
he has to pay in the course of the year 
in the shape of rates. But besides the 
advantage of every ratepayer knowing 
what he will have to pay, the House will 
see that this change, small as it is, in- 
volves many corollaries, because the rates 
now collected separately are made upon 
different principles, they are made upon 
different valuations, and, to a certain 
extent, they are subject to different de- 
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ductions. For instance, two years 
the Assessed Rates Act was pessed, tp 
which the owner was made rateable in- 
stead of the occupier in the case of cer- 
tain small tenements under the annual 
value of £8 in the country, and of £20 
in the metropolis. That Act only ap- 
plied to the poor rate, and, conse- 
quently, you have this anomaly, that 
while the owners of this class of tene- 
ments are rated for the poor rate it 
does not follow that they are rated 
for other rates at all. Thus it is pos- 
sible that in a town where the occupier 
is not rated to the poor rate, but the 
owner is, the occupier may be rated to 
the general district rate while the owner 
is not. Such cases are, of course, ex- 
tremely intricate and complicated; but 
they are further complicated by the fact 
that in certain cases where the owner is 
rated, one rate may be subject to deduc- 
tions amounting to 30 per cent, while 
the other may be subjected to deduc- 
tions amounting to 40 or 50 per cent. 
In such divergence no principle can exist, 
and as the House has adopted the prac- 
tice of rating the owner instead of the 
occupier below a certain line in the case 
of the poor rate, there is no reason what- 
ever why precisely the same principle 
should not be extended to other rates, 
and therefore to the proposed consoli- 
dated rate. Therefore, by a clause in 
the Bill, it is proposed to enact that the 
principle of the Assessed Rates Act shall 
apply to the Consolidated Act, whereby 
the anomalies in the case of deductions 
from rates which now exist would be put 
an end to. As regards the question of 
audit, the Government propose that, 
having one consolidated rate, we shall 
also have one consolidated audit of all 
local funds throughout the country. At 
present the expenses of the guardians, 
and those of the local boards, are very 
carefully audited by the Poor Law audi- 
tors; but those of boroughs are ex- 
empted from this public audit. The 
accounts of highway surveyors are only 
audited by the justices, who do not at 
all examine the legality of the expendi- 
ture, but simply see whether the accounts 
are correct according to the vouchers. 
There is also this difficulty, which every 
person conversant with the subject is 
aware of—namely, that if one of two 
accounts is audited and the other is not, 
a collector who collects both rates will 
frequently make good defalcations in 
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that which is audited out of that which 
isnot audited. No doubt there may be 
some little reluctance on the part of cer- 
tain local bodies to adopt this general 
system of audit; but I trust that that 
will be overcome in a very short time. 
I now come to another difficulty, which 
is of a far more serious character. The 
House is aware that the political fran- 
chise under the present law depends 
upon the payment of the poor rate, while 
it is not affected in any way by the non- 
payment of other rates. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, have had to consider 
what will be the position of the rate- 
payer and of the voter if, when the 
consolidated rate is substituted for the 
poor rate, the former should remain 
unpaid. This is a subject of some diffi- 
culty, because the consolidated rate will 
possibly be twice as high as the poor 
rate, and therefore it would be unjust 
to require that the franchise should be 
dependent upon the payment of this 
higher rate. The House is aware that, 
by the Assessed Rates Act, the vote was 
reserved to the occupier notwithstanding 
the rate was paid by the owner, and 
therefore it does not seem that the 
House attached much value to that part 
of the Reform Act which required that 
the rate should be paid by the voter. 
The Government, therefore, propose not 
to raise the qualification, by enacting 
that the consolidated rate shall take 
the place of the poor rate, but to make 
the fact of being rated to the consoli- 
dated rate, and not the payment of it, 
the qualification for the franchise. The 
Government would not have dealt with 
matters of this semi-political character 
in a Bill like this were it not that it was 
absolutely necessary to encounter the 
difficulty if they desired to prevent the 
creation of a consolidated rate from prac- 
tically disfranchising a large number of 
ratepayers. In connection with the con- 
solidation of the rates, we propose to 
make another very considerable reform 
—namely, to appoint paid collectors all 
over the country. The system at present 
in vogue by which the rates are collected 
by unpaid overseers who are only in- 
directly responsible ought to beabolished. 
The system of the appointment of paid 
collectors would be far more efficient, and 
where it has been adopted, has led to 
considerable economy in the collection of 
the rates, notwithstanding the salaries 
paid to the collectors. We do not insist 
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upon every small parish appointing and 
paying its own collector—we permit a 
certain number of small parishes to 
group themselves together, and to ap- 
point a paid collector between them. As 
far as I have gone, therefore, it will be 
seen that the Bill proposes the consoli- 
dation of all rates into one, the en- 
forcement of a general audit, and the 
appointment of paid and responsible 
collectors. The next question we have 
had to determine was over what area is 
this rate to be collected, and we have 
chosen the parish. And this brings me 
to the general question which forced 
itself upon the Government throughout 
the whole of their preparation of this 
Bill—namely, what area shall be taken 
as the unit in dealing with the aggregate 
areas into which the country is covered? 
As they at present exist, the areas overlap 
each other, parishes and unions and 
country districts being mixed up together, 
and differently portioned out for various 
rating purposes. It has been said that 
the Poor Law union might be utilized, 
so as to be made the principal area for 
local government. An examination has 
proved that itis almost impossible to adopt 
that view, and for this reason, that out of 
the total number of 650 unions there are, 
I think, 250, at least, partly situate in one 
county and partly in another; and, that 
which is still more serious, that, in the 
case of boroughs, a borough very rarely 
is coincident with a union. A borough 
is generally partly in a union and partly 
out of it. Again, unions do not coincide 
with highway districts; and the ques- 
tion, therefore, to determine is, whether 
a@ union is an area which you can so 
touch as by a rectification of its boun- 
daries to bring it into a more regu- 
lar form? Examination shows that a 
union is precisely an area the most 
difficult to touch on account of the 
poor rate. You would be introducing 
a new Union Chargeability Bill, and 
changing entirely the rates in every 
Union in the country, if you were to be- 
gin to deal with the boundariesof Unions. 
And, again, unions have been so mapped 
out that the workhouse might be in the 
central part of the union, and if you 
were to do anything to rectify the boun- 
daries of the union it would be necessary 
for you to consider what distance the 
poor would have to travel in order to get 
to the workhouse. You would have to 
re-constitute the whole of the unions in 
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the country in order to make them coin- 
cide with the boundaries of boroughs, 
with the boundaries of highway districts, 
and the boundaries of counties. On the 
whole, therefore, after mature consider- 
ation, it has been thought best to make 
the parish the general unit for local 
administration, the rectification of the 
boundaries of a parish being infinitely 
easier than the rectification of the boun- 
daries of a union. Nothing would con- 
duce more to the simplification of our 
local administration than the secur- 
ing of this object—that no parish should 
be cut in two by the boundary of any 
other area—that there should be a given 
number of parishes in a union and a 
given number in a highway district. 
We propose, therefore, to deal with 
parishes. But we are met with this 
difficulty, that of all the defective ar- 
rangements for the purposes of local ad- 
ministration the arrangements of the 
parish are probably the worst. You 
have overseers in the first place who are 
really appointed by the justices though 
nominated by the vestry. It is, however, 
a striking example of the general igno- 
rance upon these subjects, that even 
Parliament at one time clearly did not 
know this. Although there is no legis- 
lative enactment whatever which re- 
quires vestries to be called together on 
a particular day for the election of 
overseers, yet in one of our Highway 
Acts it was laid down that the highway 
surveyors should be appointed at the 
same vestry meeting as that at which 
the overseers were appointed. Besides 
overseers you have the vestry, you have 
in many agricultural parishes inspectors 
of lighting and watching, you have 
waywardens or highway surveyors, all 
elected in a different way and not brought 
together in any systematic manner. I 
believe my right hon. Friend the Vice 
President of the Council and my right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary have 
found the greatest difficulty in working 
the Education Act and many Sanitary 
Acts because they do not know with 
whom they ought to correspond in any 
particular parish. It may be said that 
the overseers are the oldest parish offi- 
cers, and that they should represent the 
parish ; but they have no functions except 
those definitely assigned to them by sta- 
tute. Astothe vestry, its powers are al- 
most undefined. You have no one to con- 
voke it, and no one to preside over it; 
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everything is done in an irregular man- 
ner. The vestry is not bound to meet at 
stated intervals. It has no continuous 
existence. It cannot hold property. 
Trustees must hold property for it. The 
House might say, is this the organiza. 
tion which you wish to make your unit 
in your new scheme? We propose to 
re-constitute the parish entirely. We 
propose that there should be in every 
parish what I will call a “ civil head,” 
a person who shall be responsible for the 
affairs of that parish. We propose that 
the ratepayers in every parish should 
annually elect from themselves a person, 
to be called chairman of the parochial 
board, and that he shall be associated 
with a certain number of other members 
of the parochial board, varying from 
3 to 20, according to the population 
of the parish, and that to this regularly 
constituted body, the parochial board, 
should be transferred the duties now 
exercised by the overseers, by the high- 
way surveyors, by the lighting and watch 
inspectors, and the executive duties of 
the vestry such as those which it pos- 
sesses, although the House may not be 
aware of the fact as a sanitary autho- 
rity. It is exceedingly difficult in a 
large parish to cause a vestry, which con- 
sists of all the inhabitants of the parish, 
really to do business. They exercise 
their proper functions when they de- 
termine on the adoption of Acts of Par- 
liament which are voluntary ; but so far 
as concerns the carrying out of Acts of 
Parliament, the making of contracts, the 
construction of sewers, and business of 
that kind, it is quite clear that a vestry 
is not a proper, competent, or efficient 
authority ; and so strongly has that been 
felt, that in many cases the tendency of 
legislation has been to appoint what 
may be called a committee of the vestry. 
In some parishes, again, you have select 
vestries created for the same reason, 
which have superseded the old parish 
authorities, and perform many import- 
ant functions. As between vestries 
and select vestries the choice has to 
be made between a vestry which is 
too large for the performance of busi- 
ness and a vestry which is too small 
really to represent the wishes of the 
parish. Generally speaking, it is readily 
admitted that the whole of this question 
of vestries has been in a most unsatis- 
factory state. The Government, there- 
fore, propose to have a small board— 
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whose functions I do not wish at all to 
magnify—and to constitute them into the 
executive of the parish, with a chairman 
of the parochial board, who is to be its 
organ and mouthpiece, and to represent 
it in every sense. He will be the autho- 
rity to prepare the various estimates and 
to make a rate. He will make a rate 
without, as at present, going through 
the empty form of obtaining the sanc- 
tion of the justices. At present you 
have no authority in a parish who can 
make a rate unless it is the overseers; 
but the office of overseer is generally 
felt to be a burden. It is liked by no 
one. We intend that the chairman- 
ship of the parochial board shall be 
an office of honour, and we should hope 
that the chairman of the parochial 
board would be the principal person 
in the parish. We trust that the per- 
son who may be elected chairman will 
inspire the ratepayers with confidence 
that the financial affairs of the parish 
are safe in his hands, and in those of 
the parochial board. We propose— 


‘That there shall be elected by the vestry of 
every parish on the 25th day of March in every 
year a board, to be called the parochial board, to 
consist of a chairman to be named by the vestry, 
and of such other members as will, together with 
the chairman, make the whole board consist of 
such numbers not being less than 3 nor more than 
20, as may be prescribed.” 


There is a further clause, according to 
which the chairman of the parochial board 
is to represent the parish in all matters. 
The House is aware that there are many 
parishes where the numberof inhabitants 
is so small that they would be unable to 
elect a board. There are provisions in 
the Bill which meet that case, and it is 
proposed that in such places the vestry, 
if not composed of more than 12 mem- 
bers, can itself become the board. 
These parochial boards will have to 
perform all the duties now discharged 
in a disjointed manner by the various 
parochial officers at present consti- 
tuted. There is a good deal that is 
new in the proposal that we submit to 
the House; but we think that it is 
simple ; that it will tend to facilitate the 
conduct of parochial business; that it 
will bring together into one hand those 
duties which are now scattered over a 
number of officers; and that it will in- 
sure that responsibility which it would 
be well worth the attention of the House 
to provide. These boards will be assisted 
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by the paid collector, of whom I have 
alien spoken. We do not consider 
that in any case any further expense 
will be incurred by the formation of 
these boards, for we shall provide that 
where there is a clerk of the vestry he 
shall be clerk of the parochial board. 
The House must distinctly understand 
that we leave to the vestry those func- 
tions which properly belong to the 
deliberative assembly of the parish— 
namely, the adoption or not of voluntary 
Acts of Parliament. It is the executive 
duties of the vestry that we propose to 
transfer to the chairmen of the parochial 
boards, and we consider that we shall in 
this way organize the parish in a manner 
that will be efficient for the conduct of 
the business that belongs to it. When 
the chairman of the parochial board and 
the board itself have been established 
in each parish, great advantages, other 
than those I have spoken of, will be 
found to attach to the plan. At present, 
when you wish to combine a number of 
parishes for any particular object, it is 
difficult to find any representatives, and 
the consequence is that it is necessary 
always to have a separate election. If 
there be a highway district it is neces- 
sary, in order to get a highway board 
together, that there should be a separate 
election in the parish. For your Board 
of Guardians you have a separate elec- 
tion, and there is no representative of a 
parish whom you can lay hold of when 
you wish to aggregate a number of 
parishes. But having by the Bill ap- 
pointed a chairman of the parochial 
board, who represents the parish, if Par- 
liament should think fit to aggregate & 
number of parishes for any particular 
purpose, the thing is done at once by 
simply saying that the matter shall be 
carried into effect by the chairmen of 
the particular parishes included in the 
aggregate area. For instance, if we 
say that a certain number of parishes 
shall be brought together for sanitary 
purposes, and that the board shall be 
composed of the chairmen of the respec- 
tive parochial boards, the thing is done. 
That is not our plan for the sanitary 
objects to which I shall presently have to 
allude ; but I wish to state it by way of 
illustration, in order to show that when 
we have once obtained representatives of 
the parishes, it is possible to bring them 
together for unity of action for any pur- 
pose whatever, a thing which at present 
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is entirely impossible. Another im- 
portant change is this. I wish to do 
away with the variety of elections, of 
which I have spoken, and to substitute 
one annual election for all parish officers 
whatever. Instead of having one elec- 
tion conducted in one mode for Boards 
of Guardians, another in a different 
mode for overseers, another for highway 
surveyors or waywardens, I propose that 
we shall have but one election every 
year, when all the parish officers shall 
be elected on one registry, by one mode 
of voting at the same time and with the 
same forms. I am sure that is a reform 
which the House will consider desirable. 
We propose that this election should be 
by Ballot in the same way as in the 
Parliamentary and municipal elections, 
in order that there may be one general 
system throughout the country with 
which people may be familiarized, and 
that they may not be continually dis- 
tracted by various forms of voting. In- 
stead, as I have said, of having separate 
elections for the various officers, when 
the election for the parochial board is 
held, the electors will be called upon 
at the same time to return Poor Law 
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Guardians, and also their representatives 


at the highway boards. We consider 
that more interest will attach to the 
parochial elections if all the representa- 
tives are chosen at the same time than if 
there are scattered elections. One of 
the first purposes to which we propose 
to turn the organization of the parish 
which I have described is to create those 
county financial boards of which so 
much has been said, and which have 
been so long desired by the farmers. 
One of the great obstacles in the way 
has been to find the best mode in which 
county financial boards could be elected 
by the ratepayers. There was no diffi- 
culty as to the representatives of the 
justices ; but there has been great diffi- 
culty on account of the overlapping areas 
in determining who shall be the re- 
presentatives of the ratepayers on the 
county financial boards. It had been 
suggested that the Guardians of the 
unions should elect representatives ; but 
as the unions overlap the counties there 
would be considerable inconvenience 
attending such a plan. What we pro- 
pose is that the chairmen of the paro- 
chial boards in the petty sessional dis- 
tricts shall elect representatives from 


among themselves to represent the rate- 
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gue on the county financial boards, 
e propose that these boards shall be 
composed half of representatives of the 
justices, and half of representatives of 
the ratepayers, the latter to be chosen 
by the chairmen of the parochial boards 
in the petty sessional districts. It will 
be seen that in this way we bring the 
parochial organization in direct contact 
with the county organization, and thata 
certain number of the officers whom we 
propose to create by this Bill will sit 
with the justices on the county finan- 
cial boards—a circumstance which will 
heighten the position of those chairmen 
of the parochial boards. I need not 
discuss the separation of the judicial 
business of the Quarter Sessions from 
the administrative business which we 
propose to give to the county financial 
board, for that is a matter with which 
the House is well acquainted. Up to 
this point the House will see that we 
propose to reform, to the best of our 
judgment, the parish organization, and, 
at the same time, to create a new county 
organization in which the ratepayers are 
represented, while we retain, as far as 
possible, the local character of the or- 
ganization by making the petty sessional 
divisions the electoral areas. I now 
come to a very complicated part of the 
subject—namely, the question of sani- 
tary authorities. As regards sanitary 
matters, broad distinctions must be 
drawn between the towns and the coun- 
try. In the urban part of the country 
you have the following authorities :— 
town councils, improvement commis- 
sioners, and local boards administer- 
ing certain sanitary laws. Beyond the 
towns there are very small portions of 
sanitary laws vested in the Guardians. 
As regards drainage and sewerage, 
special districts have been made. As 
regards the towns the position is not 
very satisfactory, and for this reason— 
that you may have in a borough a town 
council existing side by side with a 
local board, the town council exercising 
municipal functions, while the more im- 
portant sanitary functions are performed 
by the local board. Now, we propose 
that whenever there happen to be two 
boards exercising jurisdiction over 4 
conterminous area they should be merged 
into one, so that there should not bea 
double board having jurisdiction over 
the same area. But, with regard to the 
general question of sanitary jurisdiction, 
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we do not propose—following in this 
respect the recommendation of the Sani- 
tary Commission—to take away their 
powers from the present sanitary autho- 
rities, such as local boards and im- 
provement commissioners. It may be 
a question for future consideration whe- 
ther the number of local Acts may 
not be worked into a more harmonious 
whole; but the House will, I think, see 
that we are proposing considerable 
changes, and that it would not be de- 
sirable that we should overweight our- 
selves this Session, for we are anxious 
to avoid doing anything which would 
not fit in with the general plan of the 
simplification of boundaries. The ques- 
tion of most urgent importance is to look 
to those parts of the country which are at 
present most insufficiently provided with 
any sanitary authority. These are the 
rural districts and the outlying parts of 
the towns, and they constitute the most 
difficult parts of the problem with which 
we have to deal. In the suburbs of large 
towns you find the most imperfect ar- 
rangements as regards sanitary purposes 
very often existing, while in the country 
districts there is, practically speaking, no 
authority which carries out the sanitary 
laws at all. The Guardians are not 
elected for that purpose, while as far as 
the vestries are concerned, they are not 
fitted for the discharge of executive 
duties. Thus we have to consider what 
should be the sanitary area which we 
should adopt in the country. It has 
been suggested that the highway dis- 
trict would be the most convenient as the 
sanitary district, and the Government 
have considered the proposal with the 
greatest care. There is a great deal to 
be said in favour of the highway dis- 
trict, because there is some connection 
between sewers and roads, and the high- 
way district does not overlap the coun- 
ties. But, on the other hand, we had to 
consider whether the union would not 
be a better area for this particular pur- 
pose. The Sanitary Commission were 
in favour of the latter area, and we have 
adopted their recommendation, and taken 
the union, with some modification, as the 
area for sanitary purposes in those cases 
in which no part of the union is contained 
within the district of a local board or of 
improvement commissioners. In such 
unions we propose that the Guardians 
should be the sanitary authority. I ad- 
mit that Guardians were elected for a 
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different purpose; but there is this ad- 
vantage connected with them—that they 
have a staff; they have a medical officer 
and a clerk, and although, for many 
reasons, it might be desirable to have a 
sanitary board unconnected with the 
poor, we have come to the conclusion 
that the ability to utilize their officers 
for sanitary purposes outweighs every 
theoretical objection. There are several 
cases in which we shall not be able to 
take the whole union, but only a portion 
of the union—namely, in cases where 
part of the union may be within a local 
board district and the rest without. In 
these cases we propose that in the extra- 
urban part of the union, the sanitary 
authority should be composed of the 
Guardians of that portion of the union 
and the chairmen of the parochial 
boards of the parishes contained in 
it. By these means we propose to 
cover the whole country with sanitary 
boards. These proposals would remove 
the difficulty of the Secretary for the 
Home Department not knowing to what 
authority he should apply to carry Acts 
of Parliament into execution. We have 
endeavoured to make regulations for the 
sanitary authority in every part of the 
country; but we have been unable to 
carry out the whole of the sanitary code 
which has been recommended by the 
Commission. Still, there are some ques- 
tions of sanitary legislation which could 
not be postponed, and with these we 
have endeavoured to deal. We propose 
that in addition to the powers at present 
exercised by various authorities certain 
other powers should be conferred on 
them. Every sanitary authority, for 
instance, will have the power to provide 
a proper place for the disinfection of 
clothes, and carriages for the conveyance 
of persons infected, or supposed to be 
infected, as well as hospitals to which 
infected persons may be removed. Re- 
cent events show how necessary it is to 
deal with this portion of the question at 
once, and I trust the House will support 
us in carrying our proposals with re- 
spect to it immediately into effect, for 
by this means we bring together, for the 
purpose of checking disease, the sani- 
tary authorities and the Guardians of 
the poor. And now let me turn to the 
question of the central administration. 
We have been considering whether 
this legislation should remain, as now, 
in the hands of three or four different 
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Ministers, or whether, having consoli- 
dated locally, we should not also con- 
solidate centrally. As matters now stand 
municipal rates are dealt with by the 
Secretary for the Home Department, 
while the Poor Law rates are dealt with 
by the Poor Law Board, and there is 
no Minister in this House whose duty 
it is to watch every Bill relating to those 


various charges, in the same way as it. 


is the duty of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to look after the general bur- 
den to be imposed on the taxpayers at 
large. We feel it, therefore, expedient 
to bring matters to a point at which one 
Minister may be responsible for local 
finance. The Government are desirous 
of bringing under one head this branch 
of legislation, and the Royal Commis- 
sion, though approaching the matter 
from a different point of view, came to 
the same conclusion. We propose, there- 
fore, that all matters relating to local 
government and to local rating which 
are now dealt with, partly by the 
Home Office, partly by the Poor Law 
Board, and partly by the Privy Council, 
should be placed under the control of 
one central department. The natural de- 
partment to which these subjects would 
be referred would be the Poor Law 
Board. As, however, there may be a 
prejudice against associating the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law with the 
administration of local affairs, it will be 
desirable to change the name of the de- 
partment. 

Although these questions are very im- 
portant, and although the reforms which 
we contemplate are considerable and 
comprehensive, they may be carried out 
by means of a few clauses, and if the 
proposals I have indicated are accept- 
able to the House, I have no doubt that 
we shall be able to pass the Bill this 
Session. I must beg to remind the 
House of the urgency which exists for 
organization, and all those who are ac- 
quainted with our sanitary, municipal, 
and rating laws will be ready to admit 
that the first thing is to get them into 
order, and introduce some uniformity in 
that respect. I now approach the ques- 
tion of the ratepayer, on whose behalf 
four grievances are alleged in this House 
and elsewhere. It is said that while most 
real property is liable to local taxation, 
there are many classes of real property 
which are exempted. Again, it is said 
that the mode of valuing certain pro- 
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perty unduly favours such classes of 
property, which do not, consequently, 
pay their fair share. Thirdly, it is said 
that the occupiers exclusively pay the 
rates, and that the ground landlords in 
all cases, and the owners in many, escape 
all local taxation whatever ; and, lastly, 
it is said, chiefly by the hon. Member 
for South Devon (Sir Massey Lopes) 
in this House, that the occupiers and 
owners of rateable property bear an 
unfair share of local and Imperial taxa. 
tion, and that the Government is bound 
to provide for their relief. Now, with 
regard to the first grievance, the exemp- 
tions made have arisen chiefly from the 
wording of the Act of Queen Elizabeth, 
under which these rates are levied. The 
wording of this Act gave rise to a series 
of judicial decisions, in consequence of 
which Government property, metalli- 
ferous mines, timber other than under- 
wood, and various other classes of pro- 
perty not so important, have been ex- 
empted. We propose to take one 
intelligible and uniform system, and to 
render ‘‘every hereditament, corporeal 
or incorporeal,”’ liable to these burdens, 
with the exception only of certain kinds 
of property, of the nature of a rent- 
charge, which are specially exempted by 
the Act, because otherwise it would hap- 
pen that the same property would be 
charged twice over to the same rate. 
The effect of this will be that Govern- 
ment property will be rated; but the 
rule must be universal. We believe 
that the claims of Government property 
to exemption are very considerable, and 
if claims are set up on behalf of muni- 
cipal buildings, charities, and the like, 
it must clearly be understood that it may 
be necessary for us to re-consider our 
decision on this point. This uniform 
rule will include metalliferous mines, 
timber, rights of way, canals, and game, 
and by adopting it we shall get rid 
of many of the anomalies which at 
present are so vexatious. With regard 
to the question of valuation, the Govern- 
ment would have been very glad if they 
had been able to introduce a Bill to 
extend to the country the principle 
adopted a couple of years since in the 
case of London; but we have been 
deterred from taking a step in that 
direction, as we have been from pro- 
ceeding in reference to other points, by 
the consideration that such a course 
would considerably lengthen the discus- 
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‘gions, and possibly ery legislation 
on the main subject of local taxation 
this Session. Having thus taken in 
some new classes of property, we found 
that the existing difficulty of discovering 
the letting annual value in many cases 
was considerably increased. With regard 
to metalliferous mines, for instance, we 
have been much inclined to legislate 
specially ; but we have found so much 

, difference of opinion among gentlemen 

representing that species of property as 

to render it impossible for the Govern- 
ment to satisfy each of the interests con- 
cerned, if the special claims of the dif- 
ferent parts of the country were re- 
garded. Under these circumstances, 
the Government have found it neces- 
sary to propose one uniform system— 
namely, that metalliferous mines should 
be rated as other property, and the 
assessment committees must in those 
cases, where royalties were reserved, 
endeavour to deal with them as with 
coal mines. With regard to another 
kind of property, where the system of 
valuation is very imperfect, it is pro- 
posed to make a change. There are 
many buildings and large houses in 


the country districts which cannot be 
valued on a calculation of what they 
would be let at from year to year, 
and in consequence escape paying on 


a fair rateable value. It causes a 
considerable amount of not unnatural 
irritation among the farmers to see a 
large neighbouring property escape at a 
low rating for this reason, while their 
own smaller farms are, as they complain, 
highly rated, and the Government, there- 
fore, propose, where it is held to be im- 
possible to get the letting value, to take 
the selling value, minus a certain per- 
centage, as is done in the case of the 
Scotch railways, and to take 4 per cent 
on the selling value as the estimated 
rental. I now approach the third griev- 
ance, which I call specially that of the 
ratepayers—namely, the question be- 
tween the owner and the occupier, in 
consequence of the exclusive payment of 
rates by the latter. Considering this mat- 
ter in connection with the evidence pro- 
duced before the Select Committee last 
year, the Government have become more 
and more convinced that both justice 
and public policy require that the owner 
shall pay a certain portion of the 
taxes. At present, through the nature 
of the contracts made between the occu- 
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piers and the landlords, by which the 
former engage to pay the whole of 
the rates, any increased rate, which is 
not foreseen by either party, falls en- 
tirely on the tenants. This is a ques- 
tion more seriously affecting the towns 
than the country districts; but it is 
generally inexpedient that the land- 
lords should be allowed to contract with 
their tenants that the local authority 
should impose no taxation on them. 
With regard to Imperial taxation, such 
a practice is not permitted; for if it 
were legal to make contracts that the 
whole of the income tax should be paid 
by the tenants, the House of Commons 
would be hampered in its legislation ; 
knowing that on any increase in the 
income tax the payment would fall not 
on the landlords, who ought to pay their 
fair proportion, but exclusively on the 
occupiers. The result of the present state 
of things has been that many great 
improvements in the metropolis, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and other large towns 
have been made within the last 10 
years exclusively at the cost of the 
occupiers without the landlords contri- 
buting a single shilling towards the ex- 
pense. The Government have decided 
that such an anomalous state of things 
shall no longer exist ; and a provision 
rendering void any engagements, by 
which owners contract themselves out of 
the payment of local taxation, is em- 
bodied in this Bill. The division of rates 
between owners and occupiers is not a 
new proposal, for a similar provision 
exists in Scotland and in Ireland. In 
England alone, the exclusive payment of 
rates by the occupiers has been main- 
tained, and I will point out to the House 
one of the consequences which flow 
from such a system. The landlords, not 
being considered ratepayers, have no 
share at all in the administration of the 
money raised by rates, although I feel 
sure that the House will agree with me 
that it is important both for the interest 
of the public, and for the good adminis- 
tration of affairs, that they should take 
a direct and practical interest in all the 
great works paid for out of the rates. 
It may be said that if the tenant pays 
an increased rate he gets a deduction of 
rent on account of it ; but for every small 
increase of rate the tenant cannot go to 
the landlord and tell him he must reduce 
the rent. In the first place, the tenant 


knows that he will suffer far more than 
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the landlord if he is compelled to leave 
his farm ; and, secondly, whichever of the 
two contracting parties has to take the 
initiative in asking for an alteration in 
the terms of the bargain is thereby 
laced at a serious disadvantage. Again, 
Chae seen it stated repeatedly that it 
would be no relief to farmers or occu- 
piers in towns that half of the onus 
should be thrown on the owners. I be- 
lieve, on the contrary, it will be a very 
great boon if, unfortunately, there should 
be an increase of rates, that it should 
be so divided, and for the reason which 
I have just stated—namely, that the 
occupier will no longer be compelled, 
in order to relieve himself of the whole 
burden of the increased rates, to place 
himself at the disadvantage of taking 
the initiative step. Having dealt with 
three of the grievances of ratepayers I 
now come to the fourth—namely, the 
general allegation that the owners and 
occupiers of rateable property together 
pay more than their share of local and 
Imperial taxation, I say of Imperial 
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as well as of local taxation, because 
the two classes should be treated as one 
when such an argument is raised. I will 


not repeat here the argument into which 
I entered on a recent occasion, showing 
the great difference, which should never 
be lost sight of, between the urban and 
the rural classes of occupiers. I will only 
remind those who urge this grievance 
that there is a vast amount of property 
liable to rates which is only in one sense 
real property, such as railways, and other 
industrial enterprises—an item which 
was almost nil 30 or 40 years ago. 
These classes of property now represent 
no less than £14,000,000 to £16,000,000 
a year, and all contribute from their 
profits to rates. I admit that there is a 
great aggregate increase in the amount 
levied for rates. But how is it composed ? 
The broad lines are clear and distinct. I 
allow that there has been an increase 
in rates generally so great as from 
£8,000,000, to £16,000,000; but of this 
increase £5,000,000 are due to improve- 
ment rates in towns and metropolitan 
rates of every description. These are 
rates with which the country has nothing 
whatever todo. Then there is an in- 
crease of £2,000,000 in Poor Law ex- 
penditure; but of that, £1,600,000 
falls on 150 urban unions, and only 
£400,000 on 500 county unions. Of the 


remaining £1,000,000, £500,000 are due 
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to the county police. As regards poor 
rates, I have shown that by far the 
greater portion of the increase has fallen 
on the towns. Again, as regards the 
number of paupers, the increase during 
the last seven years has been only 2 
per cent in the counties, and 36 per cent 
in the towns. I cannot find, looking 
to any part of the statistical materials 
which have been collected, that there 
has been any great increase in the rates 
on land. I have no wish to raise the 
question between town and country; 
but in legislating on this subject with 
the view of remedying a grievance we 
are bound to recollect that the rate- 
payers do not form one homogeneous 
class, we are bound to see which class 
it is that is burdened most, and not 
to hurry to the relief of those who 
are infinitely better off now than they 
were 40 years ago, and are not so much 
in need of relief as other large classes 
of the community. We must consider 
who are the ratepayers who are most 
burdened and most entitled to relief. 
As regards burdens on land, I have for- 
merly indicated that in this country they 
are not excessive. In this country land 
has certainly been relieved, both in re- 
spect of Imperial and local taxation, more 
than in any other country in Europe. 
There can be no doubt of that, whe- 
ther we take the subject historically, 
geographically, or comparatively. It 
is a mere chimera of the hon. Member 
for South Devon (Sir Massey Lopes) 
to speak of land being so heavily bur- 
dened with rates and taxes that capital 
is flying from the land and seeking 
other investments. Has land fallen in 
value on account of the taxes placed on 
it? Have rents fallen on account of 
the taxes on land? Have the farmers’ 
profits over the country generally been 
diminished in consequence of the in- 
crease on rates? I believe that a glance 
at schedule (B) of the income tax willshow 
clearly that they have not. But if they 
have, it has been upon the farmers that 
the rates have fallen, and theowners have 
not paid their proportion of the burden. 
If the rates had been divided between 
the owners and occupiers, the occupier 
would not have had his profits reduced 
by the payment of the rates. It is im- 
possible for two persons to pay the same 
rates. If the occupier pays the rates, 
then the owner does not. But if the 
Returns contained in the Report placed in 
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the hands of hon. Members this mornin 
are examined county by county, it wi 
be seen that in most of the counties 
there has been a considerable decrease 
of the burden upon land as compared 
with earlier periods, although a com- 
parison of particular years might show 
an increase, and this decrease is owing 
largely to the great alteration in the 
relative proportions of land to house 
property. If, for instance, we take the 
ease of Suffolk, which is strictly an 
agricultural county, we find that the 
annual value under schedule (A) was 
£1,150,000, 50 years ago, whereas now 
it is £2,000,000. The- amount of poor 
rates in that county in 1813-15 was 
£215,000; in 1826-27 it was £290,000 ; 
now it is only £223,000. The rate in 
the pound has raised from 4s. 43d. in 
the first period, to 5s. 1d. in the second, 
and now stands at 2s. 83d. While the 
Government are prepared to listen to 
counter statements, they do not see the 
grievances that are alleged on the part 
of the owners of land ; but they are pre- 
pared to propose a division of the con- 
solidated rate between occupiers and 
owners—a measure which, they believe, 
will conduce to the relief of the former. 
But the Government have further mea- 
sures to propose. If the burdens on 
land have not increased, the burdens on 
houses have most undoubtedly increased 
to a very considerable extent. It is 
therefore necessary to consider how far 
relief should be given. It is conceivable 
that relief might be given either by a 
local income tax, or by transferring local 
charges to Imperial funds, or by invent- 
ing new taxes, or by the transfer of Im- 
perial taxes to local funds. As regards 
the first method, it appears to be impos- 
sible to devise an equitable local income 
tax, for you cannot localize income. An 
attempt was made in Scotland, and it 
broke down when an English Lord 
Chancellor, who drew his £10,000 a 
year in London, but had a small place 
in Scotland, was made to pay income 
tax on the whole of his income in that 
country as well as in this. No country 
has been able to levy a local income 
tax. In the United States there has been 
not a local income tax but a personal 
property tax. What has been the re- 
sult of that? A very able Report has 
just been publiahell bp Mr. Wells, who 
with two other Commissioners was ap- 
pointed to inquire into its working. 
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On the cover of that Report is this 
sentence— 

“Tinsist that a people cannot prosper whose 
officers either work or tell lies. There is not an 
assessment Roll now made out in this State which 
does not now tell and work lies.” 

In making the assessment to this per- 
sonal property tax, the oath of the per- 
son to be assessed was not questioned 
there, and there was an instance, adduced 
by Mr. Wells on undoubted authority, 
in which a man, assessed at $20,000, 
swore he possessed only $15,000, and 
swore himself down $1,000 yearly, until, 
in the year 1869, he reached $1,000; in 
that year he died and, as the Report 
expressed it, “‘passed to a tribunal 
where oaths could be inquired into,” 
and his devised property was found to be 
worth $150,000. Mr. Wells concludes 
that the system is pregnant with fraud 
and perjury, and that the house a man 
lived in is the best test of what he 
could pay, pointing to England as offer- 
ing a model system of local taxation 
because it has adopted that test. With 
us, too, there is another important con- 
sideration. How far ought we to impair 
the use of the income tax as a great en- 
gine of public finance, to be resorted to 
in times of sudden pressure when a 
great amount has to be raised? Nor 
could the statements so often made, 
showing the amount of real property on 
the one hand, and of personal property 
on the other—statements from which the 
inference was suggested that personal 
income largely escapes taxation — be 
relied on. A great part of the personal 
income thus placed on one side of the 
account consists of the earnings of the 
class that has no property at all. The 
whole calculation is erroneous. With 
respect to the second alternative, that 
of charging certain local charges upon 
the Consolidated Fund, the Government 
entertain the gravest objections to it. 
I am sure that the House would take 
such a step as the transference of many 
of the branches of local to Imperial 
administration with great reluctance. 
It might be right to do so if the case 
were made out, but the claim is, in fact, 
made only because other local funds 
cannot be invented. The invention of 
new local taxes, exclusive of a local in- 
come tax, the third alternative of which 
I spoke, appears scarcely to have been 
deemed practicable in any quarter. 
Seeing, therefore, that none of these 
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three alternatives were feasible, the Go- 
vernment have examined the fourth 
alternative. They have analyzed Im- 
perial finances and Imperial taxes to 
see whether there were any Imperial 
taxes of so local a character that they 
might be transferred to the local autho- 
rities. After looking through the list 
of Imperial taxes and consulting with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
met me in the most liberal spirit, I have 
come to the conclusion that, as the in- 
crease of rates has mainly fallen upon 
house property, the relief ought to be 
given in that direction. It is, therefore, 
the intention of the Government, at a 
certain date, not mentioned in the 
Bill, but to be hereafter fixed by 
an Order in Council, to hand over the 
present house tax amounting to about 
£1,200,000, in relief of local rates, which 
would then be payable, not to Her 
Majesty, but to the local authorities. 
This relief will extend to the whole of 
England and Scotland ; but the house 
tax will not be surrendered until the 
next financial year. At the same time, 
I must ask hon. Members clearly to 
understand that this relief is to be 


contingent in a certain sense. It may 
happen that, owing to events at pre- 
sent unforeseen, it will be impossible 
for the Imperial Exchequer to part with 
so important a source of revenue as the 
house tax. With this proviso, however, 
the Government are prepared to grant 


it at the date fixed by the Order in 
Council, believing that they will by this 
step afford considerable relief to the most 
heavily-burdened class of ratepayers in 
the most equitable manner. It may be 
asked, why should not the house tax be 
entirely repealed? For this reason: if 
it were repealed, the benefit would go 
exclusively to the owners and occupiers 
of houses of £20 value and upwards; 
whereas it is desirable that the occupiers 
of every classof houses should berelieved. 
In other respects, the effect is practically 
equivalent to a repeal of the house tax. 
For instance :—if a parish now has to 
pay £2,000 a-year for rates and £400 for 
house tax, after the passing of this Bill, 
it would have to raise £1,600 a-year 
only by rates, the difference between 
that sum and £2,000 being covered by 
the house tax. The relief, therefore, will 
be very considerable. The aggregate 
rates of the occupiers will be diminished 
by the sum which they now pay to the 


Mr. Goschen 
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Imperial Exchequer in respect of the 
house tax. I have now, I believe, ex- 
plained to the House all the main points 
in the proposals of the Government, ex- 
cept one—namely, that in reference to 
the representation of owners. The Go- 
vernment have had to weigh the various 
modes by which representation of owners 
might be secured. The following alter- 
natives were before them :—Plurality of 
voting, the cumulative vote, or the selec- 
tion of a certain number of owners by a 
constituency also composed of owners. 
None of these alternatives commended 
themselves to the Government. Plural 
voting has become generally discredited, 
and owners have not exercised much 
influence under it owing to the defects 
in registration. Again, the plurality of 
voting is incompatible with the Ballot 
for obvious reasons. As regards the 
cumulative vote, the Government feel 
that much is to be said in its favour, 
Whatever may be its demerits in party 
conflicts, it appears to secure that variety 
of representation which is peculiarly to 
be desired in local government. But I 
freely admit that many objections may 
be urged against it, and the Government 
have resolved to look in another diree- 
tion for the means of giving representa- 
tion to the owner. It is proposed that on 
every board spending local funds there 
shall be a certain proportion of justices 
or of, owners, and that to secure that 
proportion, the chairman of the paro- 
chial boards of the parishes, comprised 
in the area to be represented, should 
elect so many owners as, with the jus- 
tices, should make up one-third of the 
representative board. We further pro- 
pose that where the parochial board is 
a sanitary board, and contains more than 
six members, the qualification of one- 
third of the members of the board should 
be that they are owners of property 
within the parish. However, there is one 
exception contained in the Bill, owners 
have no votes at all in municipal elec- 
tions. The Government do not wish to 
weight the Bill with a reform of the 
municipal franchise. They have conse- 
quently determined that, as regards so 
much of the consolidated rate as repre- 
sents the borough rate, the occupier 
should not be entitled to make the de- 
duction from the.owner. The Govern- 
ment regret the exception; but it is 
either necessary to enact that owners 
should have votes at municipal elec- 


Local Government. 
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tions, or that they should not be di- 
rectly liable for any portion of muni- 
cipal rates. I will now briefly sum up 
the proposals contained in the two Bills. 
It is proposed to consolidate all rates ; 
to have one universal system of deduc- 
tion; to have one parochial system of 
elections instead of many; to have an 
audit covering the whole of the country; 
to organize the parish; to establish a 
civil head who would represent the 
parish in all parochial affairs ; to limit 
the powers of the vestry to deliberative 
functions, and to transfer the Executive 
functions to a single parochial board ; to 
utilize the chairman of the parochial 
board in order to elect the representa- 
tives of the county financial boards; 
to extend the provisions of the Sanitary 
Acts so as to provide for hospitals and 
other matters not sufficiently provided 
for at present; to give greater coercive 
powers to the central authority to carry 
out the Sanitary Acts ; to combine in one 
department all the business relating to 
local government, and to provide for the 
simplification of areas. With regard to 
finance, we propose to make all here- 
ditaments, both corporeal and incorpo- 
real, visible and invisible, liable to rates; 
to improve the mode of valuation, to 
make owners and occupiers each liable 
for half the rates, and to surrender the 
house tax in relief of the local rates. 
Her Majesty’s Government trust, not- 
withstanding the large amount of busi- 
ness to be transacted in the course of 
this Session, that they will be able to 
carry through Parliament the measure 
the provisions of which I have sketched, 
because it is not only important in itself, 
but will provide the means for still fur- 
ther legislation, which is at present 
almost at a standstill for the want of 
powers necessary to carry it out. I beg 
to move for leave to bring in the Bills 
of which I have given Notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Rating and Local Go- 
vernment.”—(Mr. Goschen.) 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
moved the Adjournment of the Debate. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: After listening 
to the speech of the right ‘hon. Gentle- 
man, it seems to me that his measure 
would deal out anything but even-handed 
Justice. That which the right hon. 
Gentleman desires seems not to be so 
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much a re-adjustment of local burdens 
as a re-adjustment of local government. 
It is, however, the financial aspect of 
this scheme to which I wish to draw 
attention. What does his scheme come 
to in this respect? It proposes that all 
hereditaments shall be liable to taxa- 
tion. So far so good; but it moreover 
proposes a separate property tax upon 
land. That is about the purport of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s proposal. He 
proposes a new property tax on the land, 
instead of imposing a new property tax 
on house property in towns, which is 
the property that has so much increased 
in value. Upon this increasing property 
he proposes a reduction of the general 
taxation, by proposing that the house 
duty shall be abolished in relief of the 
rates. For the first time in the finan- 
cial records of this country, the right 
hon. Gentleman would divide real pro- 
perty into the two classes for the pur- 
pose of taxation—he would disturb the 
contracts throughout the whole agricul- 
tural community, in order to place a 
direct tax upon the landowners: that is 
to say, a direct tax, a new property 
tax upon land. Whilst with regard to 
house property, the value of which has 
been increasing in a far greater ratio 
than the value of the land, he would 
place no additional tax whatever such 
as he puts upon land; but he would 
make a present to the owners of house 
property of the whole of the inhabited 
house duty. This, certainly, is not deal- 
ing out even-handed justice as between 
these two classes of property. The 
ground which the right hon. Gentleman 
laid for this unequal distribution of re- 
lief—relief from the burden of Imperial 
taxation in the case of house property, 
and the imposition of a property tax on 
land, is this—that the poor rate has in- 
creased more upon house property in 
towns than upon land. Now, it does so 
happen that, because population has 
been attracted towards the towns, house 
property in the towns has increased in 
value ; the increase of houses constitutes 
the source of the increased value of 
town property, which the right hon. 
Gentleman proposes to relieve from 
taxation. I should have recognized 
some justice in this scheme, if, in pro- 
portion to the pressure of the rates, the 
right hon. Gentleman had given relief 
to both classes of pepe. But the 
right hon. Gentleman does not propose 
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to do this. For the first time he pro- 
poses a tax levied exclusively upon land, 
an exceptional property tax; whilst with 
respect to the house property in towns, 
which has been so rapidly increasing in 
value, instead of imposing upon that a 
property tax, he gives direct relief to 
the owners out of the Imperial taxation. 
I will not now dwell upon all the changes 
of Administration which the right hon. 
Gentleman has submitted to the House, 
nor upon their effect—they will doubt- 
less attract the attention of the country 
—I will content myself with pointing to 
this one fact, that, for the first time, the 
right hon. Gentleman proposes to sepa- 
rate real property into two classes, and 
to inflict a direct property tax upon land 
only, whilst he would give almost imme- 
diate relief from rates to house property 
in towns, which relief is drawn from Im- 
perial taxation. I will not detain the 
House longer; but I hope the country 
will clearly understand what is the nature 
of the financial arrangement which the 
right hon. Gentleman proposes. 

Mr. GLADSTONE hoped the Motion 
for Adjournment would not be pressed, 
in order that the Bill might be now read 
a first time, and printed and placed in 
the handsof Members. He feared there 
would not be time that day (Tuesday) to 
take a satisfactory discussion of the 
measure. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
thought a measure of this importance 
should not be read a first time without 
discussion. 

Mr. PELL said, he concurred with 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 
as to the stages of important measures 
being taken without discussion. 


Debate adjourned till Zo-morrow, at 
Two of the Clock. 


Bath City 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Returns ordered, “in tabular form, showing 
the number of Notices discussed on going into 
Committee of Supply (excluding Fridays), with 
the number of pages of ‘ Hansard’ occupied each 
evening in the discussion of these Notices, for the 
Sessions 1868-9 and 1870 :” 

“ And, of the number of Morning Sittings held 
before the Ist day of July in each year, showing 
the number of hours occupied in each Sitting be- 
fore 7 p.m., and the number of pages of ‘ Hansard’ 
occupied in discussion in each Sitting Before 
7 pm., in the Sessions 1868-9 and 1870.”—(Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck.) 


Mr. Newdegate 


{COMMONS} 
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PIER AND HARBOUR ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring ina 
Bill for confirming certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade under “ The General 
Pier and Harbour Act, 1861,” relating to Curran, 
Dover, Hastings, Herne Bay, Hornsea, Northam, 
and Stornoway. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr, Artaur Peg and Mr. Cu- 
OHESTER FoRTESCUE. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 101.] 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Harpcastie, Bill to repeal 
the Minority Clauses of the Representation of the 
People Act, 1867, and the Representation of the 
People (Scotland) Act, 1868, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Harpcasttz, Mr. Barter Porter, and 
Mr. Gitpin. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 98.] 


CHARITY COMMISSIONERS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Wixtersotnam, Bill to 
amend the Charitable Trusts Acts, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. WinterBorHam and Mr. Secre- 
tary Broce. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 99.] 


BATH CITY PRISON BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Wiyrerpornam, Bill for 
amending the Law relating to the appointment of 
the Gaoler and Matron of the Prison of the City 
of Bath, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Wintzr- 
BoTHAM and Mr. Secretary Brucr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 100.] 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 4th April, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Sexecr Commirrer— Third Report 
—Public Accounts [No. 162.] 

Pousiio Brrs—Resolutions reported-—Ordered— 
First Reading—Exciseable Liquors (Licen- 
sing) * [104]. 

Ordered—First Reading—Rating and Local Go- 
vernment* [106]; Local Taxation* [105]; 
Debtors (Ireland) * [108]; Bankruptcy (Ireland) 
Amendment * [109]; Court of Chancery Funds* 
[107]; Anatomy Act (1832) Amendment * [110]. 

First Reading—Lunacy Regulation (Ireland)* 

102], 
Se Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Inclosure Law Amendment [82]. 
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Committee — Report — Elections (Parliamentary 
and Municipal) * [45-103]. 
Considered as amended—Trades Unions’ [94]; 
Criminal Law Amendment (Masters and Work- 
» men) [95]. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


BOARD OF TRADE RETURNS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. EATON asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Why in the case of 
Ribbons, Broad Silks, and Watches, the 
usual practice has been departed from by 
omitting the quantities imported in the 
ease of these articles, and giving the 
values only in the Returns of the Board 
of Trade for January and February ? 

Mr. A. PEEL said, in reply, that it 
had been found that the practice followed 
by the trade of including foreign sub- 
stances in the gross weights which they 
returned, had destroyed the value of the 
Return of quantities, and therefore the 
Return had been discontinued. 


METROPOLIS—MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL 
GEOLOGY.-~-QUESTION. 


Mr. FLETCHER asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, If it is the in- 
tention of the Government to transfer 
the Museum of Practical Geology from 
Jermyn Street to South Kensington ; 
and, if so, upon what grounds? 

Mr. AYRTON, in reply, said, he had 
received no instructions from the Govern- 
ment to transfer this Museum to South 
Kensington, and he believed the Govern- 
ment had come to no conclusion on the 
subject. 


METROPOLIS—HAMILTON GARDENS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DENISON asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Whether advantage 
will be taken of the opening up of a new 
thoroughfare through Hamiltan Place to 
restore that portion of Hyde Park known 
as Hamilton Gardens to the unrestricted 
use of the public; if he will place upon 
the Table a nominal roll of all house- 
holders having a privileged right of entry 
to those gardens; and, if he will inform 
the House in whose hands the right of 
entry or exclusion is legally held to rest ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, in reply, that he 
was not aware that the construction of a 
newroad in Hamilton Place would render 
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it necessary to make any change in the 
small gardens which were practically de- 
tached from Hyde Park, though legally 
forming part of it. The hon. Member 
was under some misapprehension in sup- 
posing that, in the proper sense of the 
term, there was a privileged right of 
entry. The practice was to allow the 
occupiers of houses in the immediate 
neighbourhood to resort. to these gardens 
on payment of three guineas annually for 
their key, which was probably the full 
value of the enjoyment they received 
from this very small space. The money 
so received was sufficient to pay all the 
expenses of keeping the gardens in order; 
and the effect of the arrangement, there- 
fore, was that this little detached spot 
was maintained without cost to the public. 
Under the circumstances, he thought 
there was no necessity for the Return 
requested by the hon. Member, or for 
any change in the existing arrangement. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY—THE PEACE 
NEGOTIATIONS AT BRUSSELS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
the Treaty of Peace about to be signed 
at Brussels is to be ratified by the whole 
or any of the other European Govern- 
ments without previous discussion or re- 
vision on the part of the Ambassadors 
of such Governments; and, if it be cor- 
rect that the Dutch Government has de- 
manded the adoption of the principle of 
respect for private property at sea in time 
of war, as well as an international defi- 
nition of articles contraband of war? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, we have 
no knowledge of the parties engaged in 
negotiations at Brussels proposing to 
submit the result of them before ratifi- 
cation to discussion or revision by other 
European Governments; and with re- 
spect to the second Question of the hon. 
Member, nothing is known of any de- 
mand or proposal by the Dutch Govern- 
ment which would affect private property 
at sea in time of war or the definition of 
articles contraband of war. ; 


POOR LAW—THE SMALL-POX. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING asked 


the President of the Poor Law Board, 
Whether any steps have been taken or 
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advised to guard against the removal of 
the destitute from Unions in England 
and Scotland, where the small-pox has 
prevailed, to Ireland; and, if so, the 
nature thereof? 

Mr. STANSFELD, in reply, said, the 
Poor Law Board had no power to suspend 
any removals; but he had addressed a 
Circular Letter to those Unions from 
which removals to Ireland most fre- 
quently occurred, advising the suspen- 
sion of such removals while the epidemic 
prevailed. 


ARMY—UNATTACHED OFFICERS. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet TAYLOR asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether the 
officers of regiments disbanded last year, 
and the officers promoted to unattached 
majorities and companies will, when 
brought into service, be gazetted into 
regiments according to the date of their 
last Commission, or be placed at the 
bottom of the list of their respective 
rank? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, 
that it was an established rule that when 
an officer was gazetted to a regiment he 
took his place at the bottom of the list of 
those of his own rank, and that rule 
would be followed in the case of officers 
of regiments disbanded last year, and of 
officers promoted to unattached majori- 
ties and companies when they were again 
brought into the service. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked in what 
way the Government proposed to deal 
with existing contracts in the new Bill 
about to be introduced? It was intended 
that the rates now paid by the occupier 
should be paid half by the owner and 
half by the occupier ; but the right.hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Goschen) made no re- 
ference last night to the case of existing 
contracts such as leases for terms of 


years ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he had omitted to 
state last night that existing contracts at 
the time of the passing of the Bill would 
not be interfered with by the Bill. 


Mr. M' Carthy Downing 


{COMMONS} 
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INCLOSURE LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
[Brex 32.) 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. Secretary Bruce.) 


SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE, 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [23rd February], 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’ 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 


Mr. FAWCETT said that there ap 
peared to be at length some prospect 
of Parliament giving to this important 
subject a portion of the attention which 
it deserved. Probably amongst the many 
shortcomings of this Parliament, and its 
predecessor, there was nothing which 
posterity would more entirely condemn 
than the fact that the inclosure of lands 
had been left to an irresponsible depart- 
ment, which, as he would prove, had 
neglected the interests of the public with 
wanton recklessness. Up to the year 
1845 inclosures were carried on by Pri- 
vate Bills, and by this process, in a cen- 
tury and a-half, 7,000,000 acres of land 
were inclosed. The late Duke of New- 
castle, a distinguished friend of the pre- 
sent Prime Minister, who carefully in- 
vestigated this subject, stated, with 
regard to those 7,000,000 acres, that in 
almost every instance the public and 
the poor had been most shamefully 
neglected. Since 1845 a different sys- 
tem had been introduced. This House 
had taken upon itself the responsibility 
of considering the inclosure of lands, 
and it was almost unnecessary for him 
to describe the way in which they had 
discharged that duty. In regard to this 
question, there was no difference to be 
drawn between Conservative and Liberal 
Governments—they were all alike. The 
most passionate declamation about in- 
terest in popular rights, strong vocifera- 
tions that the Government were anxious 
to prevent the people from being divorced 
from the soil, were forgotten; and a 
Liberal Government, in a householder’s 
Parliament, used its whole influence to 
force Inclosure Bills through the House 
without comment or discussion. Any- 
one who had considered the condition of 
the agricultural labourer must be per- 
fectly well aware that no inconsiderable 
portion of the present unsatisfactory 
state of things was to be traced to the 
manner in which inclosure of land had 
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been permitted. This was abundantly 
roved by a great mass of evidence col- 

fected by the Commission which lately 


inquired into the condition of women 
and children employed in agriculture. 
Mr. Kebbell, summing up the evidence 
in a book which he had recently written, 
came to the conclusion that in the middle 
of the last century the agricultural la- 
bourer, so far as the power of obtaining 
the material necessaries of life was con- 
cerned, was in a far better condition 
than he was now; and this opinion was 
corroborated by almost every writer on 
political economy. The Rev. Mr. Davis, 
writing at the end of the last century, 
stated that the proprietary rights of 

icultural labourers in the soil were 
greatly lessened, owing to the inclosure 
of land, and a class once possessing 
independence was being gradually re- 
duced to the position of miserable 
Pariahs. The same process had gone on 
unchecked during the present century. 
It was no justification, but rather an 
aggravation, of this state of things to be 
constantly repeating platitudes about 
agricultural prosperity. What was the 
use of saying that the land was better 
cultivated, that wealth was rapidly in- 
creasing, that rents were rising, and 
farms were actively competed for, when, 
as a background to this glowing picture, 
there was a class of labourers eking out 
a miserable existence on 9s. or 10s. 
a-week; sometimes living in houses 
which did not deserve the name of human 
habitations; their children growing up 
in a state of ignorance, which could not 
be greater if England had lost her 
Christianity and her civilization; living 
day by day uncheered by hope, with no 
other prospect before them than that 
when their work was done they would 
have to become supplicant mendicants 
for the pauper’s dole? It was true that 
during the last 10 years wages had been 
increased by 10 per cent; but in the 
same time there had been a rise of 20 
per cent in articles of food consumed in 
the rural districts ; while, in consequence 
of improved means of communication, 
prices had been, to a great extent, 
equalized throughout the country, so 
that the labourer could scarcely live 
more cheaply in the country than he 
could in the metropolis. Before the 
opening up of the railway system, 25 
years ago, articles such as milk, of essen- 
tial importance to the labourer, could be 
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obtained in the rural districts for no- 
thing; but now, labourers’ families suf- 
fered greatly from the difficulty of ob- 
taining milk. Formerly there was a 
common in nearly every village, on which 
the labourer could keep cows, pigs, or 
poultry ; but in the present day it was a 
rare thing to find a labourer who was 
able to keep a cow. Probably it would 
be said that this Bill would remedy the 
evil, and if he thought so he would cor- 
dially support it. He did not blame his 
hon. Friend who had charge of the 
Bill (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), because a sub- 
ordinate Member of the Government, to 
a great extent, sacrificed his individu- 
ality ; and he was sure that if the Prime 
Minister gave the hon. Gentleman des- 
potic power in this matter, he would 
bring in a measure which would fully 
satisfy those who held the most extreme 
views. His fundamental objection to 
this Bill was, that it still left the whole 
question to the irresponsible department 
of the Inclosure Commissioners. It might 
be said that securities were taken to 
prevent their neglecting their duties in 
future; but he would show that powers 
far too great were left to them, and that 
if the Bill passed it would be more diffi- 
oult than ever for the House to resist im- 
proper inclosures. He had intentionally 
spoken in strong terms of the Inclosure 
Commissioners; and when the House had 
heard a few facts which he had to mention 
it would agree that it required a more 
accomplished speaker than himself to 
find language of sufficient severity to 
condemn their conduct. Hitherto he 
had been obliged to call attention to this 
subject at 2 o’clock in the morning, when 
the reporters had left the Gallery; and, 
therefore, he intended to avail himself of 
the opportunity of a Morning Sitting to 
show what the Inclosure Commissioners 
had done in the past, and then he was 
sure the public would require the House 
to prevent such proceedings in future. 
Two years ago an Inclosure Bill was 
introduced to the House, proposing to 
inclose 6,900 acres of land in different 
parts of the country. The Inclosure 
Commissioners were bound, by the most 
solemn obligation, to reserve a proper 
quantity for the public and the poor. 
How did they discharge that duty ? Out 
of the 6,900 acres they reserved three 
acres as recreation ground for the public 
and six acres as allotment gardens for 
the poor. Not only did the Commis- 
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sioners do this, but the Government—a 
Liberal Government—did not utter one 
word of protest against their proceedings. 
They introduced this Bill, read it a 
second time, forced it through Commit- 
tee, and it was only on the third reading, 
and with great difficulty, that it was 
stopped and referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. The Government evidently 
thought an hon. Member was travelling 
out of the usual forms of the House in 
venturing to express a dissent from mea- 
sures which they seemed to consider 
ought to be passed merely as matters of 
form. The Bill was eventually referred 
to two Select Committees. One of the 
commons proposed to be inclosed was in 
the metropolitan area at Wisley, and the 
proposal with regard to that common 
was referred to a separate Select Com- 
mittee. The common consisted of 380 
acres, and the Inclosure Commissioners 
reserved two acres as recreation ground 
for the public, and nothing for the poor. 
The Select Committee examined wit- 
nesses from the neighbourhood, and as 
the result of their deliberations proposed 
to increase the reservation ground by 
300 per cent, and unanimously decided 
that the poor should have the utmost 
that could be allowed as allotment gar- 
dens under the Act. But he would men- 
tion a still stronger case. It was also 
proposed in the Bill to inclose another 
common at Withypool of 1,906 acres, 
and out of that number of acres the 
Inclosure Commissioners reserved one 
miserable acre as recreation ground for 
the public. The Committee sent for 
evidence from the neighbourhood, and 
being a Member of the Committee, he 
wrote for the parish clerk and the village 
schoolmaster. In giving evidence before 
the Committee the Inclosure Commis- 
sioners justified their extraordinary re- 
servation upon four distinct grounds. In 
the first place, they said that a larger 
recreation ground was not used; in the 
second, they asserted that the common 
was never resorted to by the inhabitants 
of Withypool; thirdly, that there were 
numerous other commons close to it; 
and, lastly, that only one acre was re- 
served because the rise of the ground 
was so steep that it was impossible to 
find any other ground suitable for a 
place of recreation. In answer to their 
precise allegations, the parish clerk and 
schoolmaster, whose evidence was not 
shaken, stated, firstly, that the miser- 
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able reservation of one acre had caused 
the greatest possible discontent in the 
neighbourhood; second, that the com- 
mon was constantly and repeatedly used, 
that the friendly societies held their 
meetings there, and that on summer even- 
ings there were generally 50, 60, or 70 
people walking about onit; thirdly, they 
proved by maps that the nearest other 
common was five miles away; and, 
fourthly, they proved by plans that the 
acre reserved was in the corner of a 
triangular piece of 10 acres, the remain- 
ing 9 acres being in every respect iden- 
tical with the character of the soil and 
their elevation. Was it necessary for 
him to say more in order to convince the 
House that these Inclosure Commis- 
sioners could not be safely trusted ; that 
their statements must be narrowly 
watched, and their proceedings carefully 
scrutinized ? Possibly the supporters of 
the present Bill might say that it pro- 
vided security against the misdoings of 
the Inclosure Commissioners; but that 
he denied. It came out in evidence that 
the local inquiries were a farce and a 
delusion, because they were almost in- 
variably held at half-past 11 in the 
morning, when none of the labouring 
poor could attend. No notice of that 
practice was taken in the Bill. Again, 
there was no provision to ensure the 
public, who were interested, being in- 
vited to these inquiries to give evidence 
on the wants of the neighbourhood. It 
would be said that the Bill proposed, in 
every instance, to reserve the fixed pro- 
portion of one-tenth ; but such a provi- 
sion would not satisfy the requirements 
of every case. The Prime Minister the 
other night said it was necessary to pass 
the Bill, because its delay paralyzed the 
activity of the Department. What did 
that activity mean? The very moment 
this Bill should be passed another Bill, 
which was ready in the Department, 
would be introduced, proposing to in- 
close 28 commons consisting of 18,000 
acres. He wished to check that kind of 
activity. Amongst those 28 commons 
was one of 70 acres, in the heart of a 
most populous district, surrounded by 
the hard-working population of the Pot- 
teries. The common possessed great 
natural beauties, and was much resorted 
to by the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood; but what would the present Bill 
effect with regard to that common? It 
would take away all the 70 acres, with 
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the exception of three and a-half acres 
for allotment gardens and three and a- 
half acres for recreation ground, and 
would also deprive the population of 
the enjoyment they derived from the 
natural beauties of the place. However 
difficult it had been to fight the Inclo- 
sure Commissioners in the past, it would 
be more difficult to fight them in the 
future, if the present Bill was passed, 
because it would be said that the House 
was bound to pass Inclosure Bills with 
a reservation of one-tenth, as that was 
the arrangement sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment. Inclosures would then go on 
more rapidly than ever, and that House, 
composed in a great measure of land- 
owners, wrapping itself up in self-com- 
lacency, would be able to say that it 

d done all that was required in re- 
serving one-tenth of the inclosures for 
the public. The Inclosure Act of 1845 
was described in its Title as ‘‘ An Act to 
facilitate the Inclosure and Improvement 
of Commons and Lands held in common.” 
He wished to have the policy of the past 
reversed, and to retard inclosures. It 
was of the utmost importance that all 
waste land should be surveyed; that 


such parts as had great natural beauty 


should be reserved for the public. This 
was the proposal of his hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department ; and he was quite sure his 
hon. Friend was far too sound a politi- 
cian to change his position. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE begged to 
state that he had never promulgated 
any such scheme. 

Mr. FAWCETT meant the present 
Under Secretary for the Home De- 
partment (Mr. Winterbotham). He 
very well recollected his hon. Friend’s 
speech. The most plausible arguments 
in favour of inclosures were supposed to 
be furnished by political economy ; but 
probably no other science had ever had 
s0 many bad things done in its name 
as that had. He ventured to assert 
that after inclosure had attained a cer- 
tain point, and one which was long since 
attained in this country, political eco- 
nomy did not supply a single argument 
in favour of inclosure; but, on the con- 
trary, its principles, if worth anything, 
would tend to show that inclosure, if 
not stopped altogether, should be carried 
on with great care and caution. One 
of the most remarkable changes in the 
tural districts was that within the last 
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25 years there had been a strong ten- 
dency in favour of having pasture land. 
The reason was this—we obtained corn 
from all the world—India, Australia, 
California ; but for dairy produce and 
such perishable commodities we had to 
rely chiefly on our own soil. The con- 
sequence was that produce became in- 
evitably dearer with our progress in 
wealth and population. Much of the 
common land that had been inclosed 
was some of the best pasture in the 
kingdom; and if it should be said that 
whilst common it did not, from want of 
drainage, produce so much as it might, 
he would remind hon. Members that 
that argument might be extended to 
private property, which in many cases 
did not certainly produce the utmost of 
which it was capable. Again, it might 
be said that commons were ill looked 
after; but that was an argument for 
better management, and not for inclo- 
sures. Why not issue some kind of 
Commission, and treat all the commons 
in the country in the same way as those 
within the metropolitan area, providing 
some means for their improvement by 
means of arate? Ifa common was not 
used for the purpose of recreation the 
whole rate should be paid by the lord 
of the manor and the commoners who 
used the common. If, on the other hand, 
the common was used for the purpose 
of recreation, then it was only fair that 
a considerable portion should be thrown 
on the rates of the neighbourhood. It 
was said that the inclosure of commons 
promoted the production of wealth and 
gave employment to the poor; but 
this remarkable fact came out in evi- 
dence—that in many localities where 
the largest inclosures had been made 
the population had absolutely . dimi- 
nished since these inclosures had been 
effected. What was the reason? No- 
thing could be more erroneous than to 
suppose that this desire to inclose land 
was solely promoted by philanthropical 
anxiety to increase the productive re- 
sources of the country. In thousands of 
instances the commons inclosed did not 
produce a single blade of grass or a 
single ear of wheat more than when 
they were an open space; the only dif- 
ference between their inclosed and un- 
inclosed condition was this—that now a 
privileged few could shoot tame phea- 
sants and hares and rabbits over them, 
whereas before they could be enjoyed 
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alike by the whole public. It was said 
that we should have better securities 
in the future against improper inclo- 
sures; but what securities would there 
be if this Act were passed? In the pre- 
sent Session a Bill would be introduced 
to inclose 28 commons, and last Session 
there was an Inclosure Bill, which they 
had to fight night after night to prevent 
the Government from sneaking itthrough 
the House at 2 o’clock in the morning. 
It was quite by accident he discovered 
that, if that Bill had passed, it would 
have destroyed, as far as man could 
destroy, two of the most lovely pieces of 
scenery in the kingdom—it would have 
destroyed the beauty of the Lizard Point 
and Kynance Cove. There could be no 
satisfactory legislation until the method 
of procedure was entirely changed. Every 
Inclosure Bill introduced ought to be 
referred to a Select Committee, which 
should have power to take evidence 
from the locality. If they did that they 
would not be legislating in the dark as 
at present. When the Government were 
trying to passan Inclosure Bill at 2 o’clock 
in the morning, he used to think of their 
platform speeches about elevating the 
people and not divorcing them from the 
soil. How could they more effectually 
divorce them from the soil than by in- 
closing every bit of common land, and 
what was the use of trying to elevate 
the people when they shut them out 
from those open spots where they could 
enjoy nature in her most beautiful as- 
pects? All they did to elevate the 
people would be of no avail if they 
assisted those whose desire was to make 
this country as ugly as they could, in- 
stead of rendering assistance to those 
who wished to enjoy the invigorating 
influence to be derived from conversing 
with nature. It was said this Bill in- 
corporated the provisions of the Bill of 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Oowper- 
Temple) for the preservation of urban 
commons ; but even if the commons were 
brought within the Metropolis Act, that 
would not giveasecurity againstinclosure. 
Commons might beinclosed either by com- 
mon law, or by means of Parliamentary 
interference, and there was nothing in the 
Act to prevent an inclosure at common 
law. This being so, every common in 
the country would be in imminent peril ; 
and, indeed, every common might be in- 
closed unless commoners, sufficiently 
public-spirited and sufficiently wealthy, 
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were found to resist it. The commons 
of Berkhampstead and Plumstead—two 
of the most lovely in the country—would 
have been inclosed but for the efforts 
and expenditure of two gentlemen—Mr, 
Augustus Smith and the junior Member 
for Rochester (Mr. Goldsmid)—who spent 
in legal proceedings many thousands of 
pounds. What he desired was that the 
survey suggested by his hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary for the Home Depart. 
ment should be carried out with the least 
possible delay. We should then know 
all the commons that were worth pre- 
serving on the score of natural beauty or 
proximity to large towns, and the Go- 
vernment might be left to take on itself 
the responsibility of preserving them— 
always bearing in mind, as at Wimble- 
don, that lords of the manor should be 
amply compensated for any rights they 
might have. He should be sorry to be 
misunderstood on that point, anxious as 
he was to preserve commons. He never 
would be a party to any such proceeding 
without compensating all those who had 
a legal interest in them. He begged to 
thank the House for the great patience 
with which they had listened to what he 
feared had been too long a statement. 
Every Inclosure Bill ought to be referred 
to a Select Committee, and that should 
take evidence from the neighbourhood of 
the land proposed to be inclosed. These 
waste lands offered areas for the present 
enjoyment of those who possessed privi- 
leges over them, and they ought to be 
further regarded as reserves which might 
be used for promoting the future well- 
being of the country; for instance, after 
those who possessed rights over them 
had received proper compensation, it was 
possible they might be used for trying 
great social experiments in co-operative 
agriculture. He would vote with the 
hon. and gallant Member for West Sus- 
sex (Colonel Barttelot) for referring the 
Bill to a Select Committee, for, although 
their views might be different, it was 
impossible to have a more straightfor- 
ward opponent than the hon. and gallant 
Member was, and time only could show 
which of them would gain most by fur- 
ther inquiry. This was a matter on 
which the House was bound to act with 
the greatest care, because if any mischief 
were done it could never be repaired the 


same as an ordinary error of taxation or | 


legislation. If a common were impro- 
perly inclosed, the evil would be con- 
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tinuous for all time, and would be abso- 
lutely irrevocable. A great statesman, 
whom many in the House aspired to fol- 
low, said there was no subject on which 
the House ought to act with greater care 
and circumspection. If these words had 
been heeded, an incalculable amount of 
mischief, which could never be remedied, 
would never have been committed, and 
the public would not have been deprived, 
as they had been, of privileges which 
money could not restore. This was not 
a question of a day nor of an hour, nor 
for to-morrow only, but for alltime. Not 
the least valuable of what we had inhe- 
rited from our predecessors were portions 
of the country in which nature had not 
been spoilt by man; and let us be care- 
ful that we were not less generous to 
those who would come after us, for no 
amount of vaunted civilization, no accu- 
mulation of wealth, could justify us in 
the eyes of posterity if we left this coun- 
try shorn of the beauty with which it 
had been endowed by nature. 

Mr. BONHAM-CARTER, having 
heard the evidence given in relation to 
Withypool Common, on the borders of 
Exmoor, thought it desirable to correct 
the impression produced by the reference 
made to the case by the hon. Member 
for Brighton. The acre of land spoken 
of as all that had been reserved for re- 
creation purposes was Only set aside as 
the playground of a very small school. 
The population of the village was only 
from 120 t0 150. The number of houses 
was about 30; there was no other village 
in the neighbourhood, and it was only 
once a year that a friendly society re- 
sorted to the common. He believed that 
the inquiries of the Assistant Commis- 
sioners were conducted in a proper man- 
ner, and that, when all circumstances 
were considered, the results were gene- 
rally satisfactory. It was desirable that 
local authorities should have power to 
buy land required for parks, but to take 
land without purchase was unjust. He 
believed that the Inclosure Department 
had served the country well; and as to 
the interests of the poor, he could quite 
understand the labourer saying, in refe- 
rence to common land, that he could earn 
good wages from it if it were under the 
plough. He believed that the present 
law worked beneficially. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH en- 
tirely demurred to some of the state- 
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Brighton, and there were three points 
to which he would more particularly 
refer. First of all, he told the House 
that it was largely representative of land- 
owners; but he would ask the House to 
consider the provisions of the Bill pro- 
posed to be brought in the previous 
night by a right hon. Gentleman who 
commanded a large majority in this 
House of landowners. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Brighton also told the House 
that the pasture land was diminishing, 
and that consequently the produce of 
pasture land was more expensive to 
obtain. He also descanted upon so much 
property being turned to private use. 
Now, with regard to the whole subject, 
it appeared to him (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) that much of the difficulty which 
had obtained in this measure was owing 
to the uncertain and vacillating conduct 
of the Government. Two Sessions ago 
the hon. Member for Brighton had ob- 
jected strongly and successfully to the 
consideration of the Inclosure Bill; and 
his objections had been so strongly 
pressed that he secured the appointment 
of a Select Committee to consider the 
whole question, and his hon. Friend the 
Member for Sandwich (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen), the then Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, repre- 
sented the Government on that Committee. 
He would with confidence appeal to the 
hon. Member for Brighton, and those who 
supported him on that Committee, if the 
hon. Member for Sandwich had acted in 
a retrograde spirit. Had not all his 
wishes been embodied in the Report 
which had been presented? And hav- 
ing done that, the hon. Member for 
Sandwich brought in a Bill last Session, 
which not only comprised the recom- 
mendations of the Committee, to which 
he, for one, had no objection, but which 
very seriously interfered with the rights 
of property. And this Bill which was 
now brought in was, to a very large ex- 
tent, a copy of the Bill of last Session. 
He did not blame the present Secretary 
to the Admiralty (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) in 
the matter, as he had acted in perfect 
accordance with the opinions he had 
held at all times. This Bill had been 
introduced by him when Under Secre- 
tary of the Home Department; but the 
hon. Member who succeeded him at the 
Home Office could not be supposed not 
to have devoted his attention to this 
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cond reading of this Bill he laid down 
his views at very great length. And 
what did the hon. Member for Stroud 
(Mr. Winterbotham), the present Under 
Secretary, say? He told the House that 
the present Bill which was now before 
the House did not go far enough; that 
it only recognized the interests of the 
locality ; and he laid down as his opinion 
that no inclosure ought to be made until 
the Secretary of State was satisfied that 
the interests of the public at large would 
not be injuriously affected. These might 
be the opinions of the hon. Member; 
but if they were, it was extremely odd 
that he should be obliged to sit on the 
Treasury Bench and hear another Mem- 
ber of the Government advocate a Bill 
connected with his own Department, 
and with which he himself did not agree. 
[Mr. WrinrEerBotHAM: I do approve of 
it.]| The hon. Gentleman went beyond 
it. It seemed to him a most anomalous 
position for any Member of the Govern- 
ment to be placed in, as he believed the 
rule was that Members of the Govern- 
ment were in the habit of proposing 
measures with which they concurred. 
He was willing to leave the question in 
the hands of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), 
and he believed it would be better dealt 
with by him than by the hon. Member 
for Stroud; because the views of the 
hon. Member for Reading were mode- 
rate in comparison, and were more likely 
to commend themselves to the House 
than those of the hon. Member for Stroud; 
which, if adopted in legislating on more 
important subjects, might seriously in- 
terfere with the stability of Her Majesty’s 
Government. He would now briefly 
refer to the principles of the measure 
which were not recommended by the 
Committee of the year before last. The 
3rd clause took away the discretion 
which Parliament had hitherto vested 
in the Inclosure Commissioners. The 
hon. Member for Brighton did not con- 
sider that this went far enough, and 
wished toseethe Commissionersabolished 
altogether. But these inclosures could 
not be properly considered generally ; 
and the merits of each case required to 
be gone into by some body like the Com- 
missioners. The Bill provided that in 
every case an allotment not less than 
one-tenth of the whole land inclosed, 
except where it would exceed 50 acres, 
should be set apart for recreation ground 
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or field garden. Now, in a thinly- 
populated district it was possible there 
might not be 50 persons living within a 
reasonable distance who might be able 
to take advantage of that allotment. An 
allotment to that extent was simply waste 
ground, and he could not see any pur- 
pose whatever to which it could fairly 
refer. Then, the 4th clause dealt with 
land of a description which had never 
before been subject to an allotment of 
this kind, because under the old Acts 
only land subject to the rights of com- 
mon were subject to allotment. That 
clause provided that— 


“Where the public have been in the habit of 
using any commonable land at any time of the 
year for the purposes of exercise and recreation, 
and such commonable land is proposed to be 
inclosed, the Commissioners shall, in their provi- 
sional order relating to such land, specify, as one 
of the terms and conditions of the inclosure 
thereof, the appropriation free of all charge of an 
allotment for a recreation ground.” 


But what did recreation mean? Did it 
mean that a small number of people by 
simply strolling over commonable land 
all the year round should be entitled to 
claim an allotment for the purpose of 
exercise and recreation, which, probably, 
would be of no use to them? Then, 
again, it was proposed to keep up public 
paths, rides, and rightsof way. He was 
glad they were going to keep these up, 
as they were of very much more use than 
recreation ground could possibly be. It 
seemed to him that the Bill proposed to 
set apart allotments for tle purpose of 
field gardens, in utter disregard of the 
number of the poor. He was in favour 
of allotments for the benefit of the neigh- 
bouring poor, but he would like to know 
of what service these allotments would be 
if they were too large for a labourer to 
cultivate during lis spare time, or if 
they were so far distant from his cottage 
that he could not convey to them ma- 
nure, or reach them within a reasonable 
time. In every ease they would be of 
no service at all. Disagreeing with the 
hon. Member for Brighton, he held that 
inclosures were, as a rule, very beneficial 
to the country. He certainly admitted 
that there might be cases, and frequent 
cases, where a common, or part of a 
common, would act as the lungs of a 
great town, and in such cases it would 
be by no means desirable to inclose 
them. But, as a general rule, inclosures 
were beneficial, because they directly 
increased the number of the proprietors 
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of the land in the country. In the se- 
cond place, they increased the produce 
of the country, and therefore were of 
service to the whole of the population. 
In the third place, they provided work 
for those who might be otherwise unem- 
ployed, and that was a purpose, to his 
mind, of very great use. All those 
benefits taken together, greatly out- 
weighed the advantages to the profes- 
sional vagrant, if he might use the term, 
to the professional man who wanted a 
right to ramble over a common, and who 
was rather disposed to claim a ‘ knap- 
sack title’ to property which did not 
belong to him. But even after the com- 
mons there were plenty of mountains 
which he could wander over wherever 
he would. While he was in favour of 
the Bill, he should like to see it referred 
to a Select Committee, in accordance 
with the Notice of the hon. and gallant 
Member for West Sussex (Colonel Bart- 
telot) because he believed it could be 
better considered by such a body than 
by the whole House, and would thereby 
stand a better chance of being made fair 
and equitable in its provisions. 

Mr. LEVESON GOWER said, he 
would like to see some modification of 
the Bill; but, at the same time, he 
could see that these modifications could 
be introduced in a Committee of the 
Whole House, and therefore he would 
vote against the Amendment. He was 
also certainly anxious that fuller inquiry 
should be made into the subject. He 
had been a Member of the Inclosure 
Committee which sat two years ago, and 
he regretted that the scope of the in- 
quiry had been limited to the operation 
of the Inclosure Act. He thought it 
would have been desirable, if they had 
had it in their power, to inquire into the 
general policy of inclosures. Such an 
inquiry was most desirable, and he did 
not see why such an inquiry should not 
be made independently of this Bill. He 
thought that his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for {Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) in re- 
ferring to this Committee, had been a 
little hard upon it, for he had listened to 
the evidence brought before it, and he 
could not come to the conclusion which 
had been come to by his hon. Friend, as 
he believed the Committee had exercised 
its duties in a satisfactory manner. He 
agreed with the hon. Member in lament- 
ing the condition of the agricultural 
labourers of this country; but he did 
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not think he could go the length of con- 
curring with him in his statement that 
their condition had deteriorated. He 
could say from his own experience that 
their condition had decidedly improved. 
They were now better lodged, clothed, 
fed, and educated than they were only a 
few years ago, and they had the great 
advantage of cheaper and more abundant 
fuel. Still less could he agree with his 
hon. Friend that inclosures had injured 
the condition of the labouring classes ; 
in fact he held an entirely opposite view. 
He held they had been of benefit to the 
community, and had conferred important 
advantages on the labouring classes. 
He generally found that the labouring 
poor in the neighbourhood of commons 
were in a less satisfactory condition than 
where no commons existed. In the 
county with which he was connected 
there was a desire among the people 
that the waste lands should be inclosed, 
and the poor people were very anxious 
indeed, in many cases, for inclosures ; 
they felt they would be benefited. It 
was true that philanthropy was not the 
motive which caused inclosures of com- 
mons to be wished for, but the converse 
was equally true, for, after all, the 
people who obtained the greatest enjoy- 
ment from the maintenance of large 
open tracts of land were those who could 
afford to take the greatest amount of 
equestrian and pedestrian exercise upon 
them. Much as he desired a general 
inquiry into the question, he desired the 
passing of the Bill more, and he should 
therefore support the second reading as 
against the Motion for reference to a 
Select Committee. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he thought, if this Bill was passed 
in its integrity it would forestall the 
greater part of the inquiry which was 
desired by his hon. Friend who had just 
sat down, and for this reason he in- 
tended to support the Amendment of his 
hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel Bart- 
telot). The hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Fawcett) had asserted that the 
agricultural population owed their pre- 
sent position very much to the fact of 
these inclosures. But, in general, it could 
be shown that the cultivation of the 
soil did not always improve in propor- 
tion to the small holdings which were 
created, and there was a very remark- 
able instance of that in the state of cul- 
tivation in Ireland. The great difficulty 
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in raising the cultivation of the soil 
there, in many instances, was the diffi- 
culty of bringing labour into the coun- 
try, because the soil, in every part of 
the country had been divided into small 
holdings, and the inducement had not 
been sufficient to import capital into the 
cultivation of the soil, Further acquaint- 
ance with the Bill had not increased his 
admiration of it. There were some parts 
in it of which he could not approve, and 
he should wish to see it referred to a 
Select Committee. The first part of the 
Bill dealt with commons in rural dis- 
tricts ; and, with respect to them, he 
thought the Bill laid down too hard-and- 
fast a line. In preventing inclosure they 
would prevent a considerable addition 
to the arable land of the country, and 
thereby the employment of much labour, 
whilst the portion set apart would, in 
many instances, become the haunt of 
tramps, and of no benefit to anyone. 
When he came to consider the second 
part of the Bill he was still more im- 
pressed with the notion that it was de- 
sirable that a Select Committee should 


consider it. He maintained that the 


principle of the Bill of the right hon. 


Gentleman the Member for South Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Cowper-Temple), which had 
originated this part of the present Bill, 
had never been properly investigated, 
and he thought that the details of this 
measure called for the most careful con- 
sideration. As the provisions of the Bill 
then stood, he thought it would operate 
very prejudicially in many parts of Eng- 
land ; and on this point, especially, it was 
that he desired to see further inquiry. 
Mr. T. HUGHES concurred in think- 
ing that further inquiry was necessary. 
He thought that great confusion would 
result if the Bill were adopted as it 
then stood. It must be remembered 
that this Bill would affect every village 
where there was common land to be dealt 
with. This Bill would have to be consi- 
dered with a number of other Acts which 
were not easy of interpretation, and 
which it would not be easy to reconcile 
with each other. If passed into law as 
it stood, it, in conjunction with the Acts 
referred to in the schedule, would form 
the inclosure law of the kingdom. The 
aspect of the British vestryman sitting 
down to consider these 12 Acts with a 
view to their interpretation—especially 
considering that portions of several of 
them were repealed by the Bill now 


Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 
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before the House—was not very cheer. 
ful. No person, not a skilled lawyer, 
could interpret them satisfactorily ; and 
he thought there should be some codi- 
fication of these various Acts, so that 
the law upon the subject might be made 
clear. In the present day, when histori- 
cal monuments were beginning to be 
valued, the question was of peculiar im- 
portance as regarded some of the spots 
in the country rendered most famous 
by events of historical interest. He re- 
gretted to hear that so interesting a spot 
as the Roman camp at Wimbledon was 
about to be broken up, and the site to 
be used as building ground. The battle- 
field of Newbury, near which he had 
lived for many years, was classic ground; 
and he regretted to say that the spot 
where Falkland was killed, and the spot 
where the train-bands of London had 


made their famous stand, with Essex - 


and his white hat and plume in their 
centre, had been inclosed, and the 
mounds where the dead were interred 
cut through and defaced. If the ques- 
tion were taken to a Division, he 
should vote for the Motion of his hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
West Sussex (Colonel Barttelot). With 
respect to what had been said as to the 
advantage of inclosing these wastes, in 
order to give industrial employment to 
unemployed labour, he did not think 
that was a very strong argument. In- 
closure would throw all these lands into 
private hands, and that policy had gone 
too far already in his opinion. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE declined to 
take notice of invidious comparisons 
drawn between himself and his Col- 
leagues further than to say that it was 
untrue that he had sacrificed his indi- 
viduality to their demands. Many hon. 
Members were aware that he had always 
given great attention to the subject of 
commons, and he would be wanting in 
self-respect if he had consented in office 
to support a Bill inconsistent with his 
professions out of office. But this Bill 
he entirely approved; it was a liberal 
and practical measure, although it did 
not respond to the full extent of the 
wishes of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett). The House 
would bear in mind that this question 
was one of considerable difficulty and 
delicacy. Two classesof opinions had been 
expressed on this subject. Some persons 
contended generally that the commons 
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should remain as they were, and that, at 
all events, it was an almost absolute 
necessity that commons in the neigh- 
bourhood of large towns should be kept 
open. On the other hand, there were 
persons who entertained an opposite opi- 
‘nion, and who contended that, for the 


sake of the employment of the labour- | 


ing classes, all available land should be 
brought into cultivation. The Bill was 
framed so as to meet the views of both 
to same extent. 
difficulties in the way of inclosure in rural 
districts, but would, in all such cases, in- 
sure greater regard to the interest of 
the labouring classes and the public 
than had heretofore been the case, and 
as regards the commons in the neigh- 
bourhood of towns, it prohibited inclosure 
through the Inclosure Commissioners. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Brighton 
had hardly done justice to the Inclosure 
Commissioners under the Act of 1845 in 
respect of the allotments they had made 
for public use. The duty of those Com- 
missioners was undoubtedly to inclose, 
and they were bound by very narrow 


' yestrictions as to the amount of allot- 


ment they could set apart; and it 
should always be remembered that their 
orders had, in all cases, been submitted 
to Parliament, so that Parliament was 
as much, if not more, responsible for 
any errors of the past than the Com- 
missioners. The Bill under consideration 
dealt with allotments in a more liberal 
spirit than the Act of 1845, and required 
one-tenth of any land dealt with to be set 
apart for recreation ground or labour- 
ers’ allotment. It contained, however, 
a proviso that the allotment should not 
exceed 50 acres. This restriction was not 
originally contained in the Bill, but had 
been inserted at the instance of the hon. 
Member for Radnorshire (Mr. Walsh), 
who had pointed out the case of commons, 
consisting of mountainous lands in Wales, 
which it was desired to inclose rather for 
the sake of separating the sheep and 
cattle than for the purpose of increasing 
the production of the land; and where, 
if so large a proportion as one-tenth 
were required, no inclosure would take 
place. The proposal to set apart one-tenth 
would yield a much larger proportion 
of land for the public than that yielded 
under the Act of 1854. But it was ne- 
cessary to fix the maximum of land re- 
served to 50 acres, or owners would be 
disinclined to sacrifice so large a propor- 
tion to achieve their object in the case 
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of wastes of above 500 acres. The dif- 
ference between the operation of the Act 
of 1845 and this Bill was easily seen. 
Of the 370,000 acres inclosed under the 
Act of 1845, 3,700 aeres only, or 1 per 
cent, had been reserved for labourers’ 
allotments and recreation grounds; but 
14,500 acres would have been reserved 
if the provisions of this Bill had been 
adopted. That part of the Bill dealing 
with suburban commons had been framed 
upon the model of an Act passed in 1866 
having reference to metropolitan com- 
mons only. The Select Committee which 
had considered that Bill unanimously 
inserted a clause extending its provisions 
to the suburbs of all large towns; but the 
clause was struck out by the House of 
Lords as being foreign tothe Bill. London 
was perhaps more fortunate than any 
other town in the country from the great 
number and beauty of the commons in its 
vicinity. There was no fewer than 140 
or 150 commons, varying in size, but 
comprising altogether some 13,000 acres, 
within 15 miles of the metropolis. The 
Committee of 1865 made a careful ex- 
amination into the condition of those 
commons. As regarded the legal posi- 
tion of the public, they reported that, 
although the law recognized the right 
of every village to its village green, 
founded upon user, yet it did not seem 
to have pressed the doctrine further in 
respect to commons in the neighbour- 
hood of large towns—so that commons 
like Blackheath were not to be con- 
sidered analogous to village greens. 
Well, what was the prospect of those 
commons remaining open for the pub- 
lie? They had hitherto remained open 
in consequence of the conflicting rights 
between the lords of the manors and the 
commoners ; and the Committee thought 
there was every probability that the same 
causes would operate to keep them open 
in the future. The Report of that Com- 
mittee and the Metropolitan Commons 
Act of 1866 was followed by very im- 
portant consequences. The lords of the 
manors around London appeared to have 
been roused to the vindication of their 
supposed rights, and a considerable num- 
ber of the commons near the metro- 
polis were shortly afterwards inclosed. 
As had been anticipated by the Commit- 
tee of 1865, in all these cases the com- 
moners took action against the lords of 
the manors, and either brought suits in 
equity to restrain their inclosing or re- 
sorted to the ancient and constitutional 
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practice of pulling down the fences. [4 
laugh.| The Master of the Rolls in one 
case affirmed that that was a constitu- 
tional practice, declaring, in answer to 
observations made upon whatat first sight 
seemed to be rather a bold proceeding— 
namely, the sending down of 200 men 
from London to pull down the fences in 
the well-known case of Berkhampstead 
Common, that it was a perfectly legitimate 
transaction. Other suits in equity were 
brought through the unfortunate differ- 
ences between Lord Spencer and the 
commoners of Wandsworth, and much 
light was thrown on the relations be- 
tween lords of the manor and commoners 
by those proceedings. In all the cases 
that were tried out the decision had been 
that the lords of the manor were not 
justified in inclosing. In some cases 
compromises had been effected, as in the 
instance of Hampstead Heath, the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works having agreed 
to give £45,000 for the lord’s right, 
which was about one-tenth of the sum 
asked by the late lord, Sir Thomas 
Wilson; and in respect to Wimbledon 
and Wandsworth Commons, Bills were 
now before the House for dealing with 
these Commons, Lord Spencer agreeing 
on very liberal terms to resign his rights 
to trustees for the benefit of the public. 
He hoped to see that arrangement car- 
ried out. In the case of Plumstead Oom- 
mon and Tooting Common, the Master 
of the Rolls, he believed, had decided 
that the inclosures were illegal, but 
appeals to a higher Court were now 
pending in respect of them. The result, 
however, of that litigation, as far as it 
had gone, was not, indeed, that the lords 
of the manors had no right of inclosing, 
but that if any single commoner objected, 
the inclosure was practically impossible. 
It was, however, impossible not to admit 
that there was something curiously out 
of date in these suits. They were insti- 
tuted ostensibly for the purpose of vin- 
dicating rights of turfing or of turning out 
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nature; but they were of the greatest 
value, so far as they could be used to 
revent inclosure, and it might, there- 
ore, be a question whether the law 
should not be amended so as to pre- 
vent illegal inclosures by lords of manors, 
He had frequently asserted his opi- 
nion that it would be competent for 
Parliament to step in and either recog- 
nize practically what had been the user 
of the public or to prevent such’ inclo- 
sures as he had mentioned. At the same 
time, he would not recommend that 
clauses to that effect should be intro- 
duced into the present measure, because 
such a proposal, even if adopted by that 
House, would probably be rejected in 
the other House, and the Bill as it stood 
contained provisions of such value that 
he would be sorry to see it postponed 
until a more comprehensive measure had 
a fair chance of passing. The litigation 
to which he had alluded had somewhat 
deferred the operation of that part of 
the Bill of 1866 relating to the metro- 
politan commons, which had reference 
to schemes for their management. At 
the same time, two such schemes had 
been framed under that Act, from which 
they might judge of what was likely to 
be the effect of the Bill now before them 
in regard to the commons near other 
large towns. Those schemes related to 
Blackheath and Hayes Commons. The 
first was for enabling the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to drain and generally 
to improve the aspect of Blackheath, and 
the second, in respect to Hayes Common, 
was to much the same purport. The Bill 
before the House as to suburban com- 
mons extended the policy of the Act of 
1866 to all commons within certain pre- 
scribed distances from towns in the coun- 
try. The distances specified in the Bill 
were so moderate that he thought it 
reasonable to extend the measure to 
commons so situated. Formerly almost 
all our towns of importance were sur- 
rounded by commons on which the free- 


cattle, but really in the interest of the | men had the right of turning out cattle; 
public for the purpose of preserving them | but those rights had either been lost to 
for recreation. The rights asserted by the | a great extent or the land had been in- 
commoners of cutting turf, lopping trees, | closed ; but there still remained a con- 
and turning out sheep and cattle on siderable number of commons in the 
those commons had long ago ceased to neighbourhood of towns which it was 
have any value to them. Everybody | desirable to keep open. In conclusion, 
knew that on all the commons around he admitted that the subject was one of 
London no cattle or sheep were turned considerable difficulty, and therefore, 
out, no trees lopped, no turf cut by the | looking at the general opinion that had 
commoners, and therefore the rights of been expressed by the House, he should 
the commoners were of an unsubstantial not oppose the proposal for sending the 
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Bill to a Select Committee after it had 
been read a second time, upon the under- 
standing, however, that every endeavour 
would be made to pass it this Session, for, 
as had been stated the other evening by 
the Prime Minister, the action of the De- 
partment was altogether stayed by this 
Bill, and there were already about 30 
cases of provisional orders waiting for 
the enactment of this measure. 

Mr: COWPER-TEMPLE, in reply 
to observations respecting the principle 
of the Bill, denied that the measure 
would interfere with the rights of private 
property. The hon. Member for Win- 
chester (Mr. Bonham-Carter) seemed to 
forget that the rights of property in the 
lords of the manor never was of the 
same description as those which they 
had in their private estates. From the 
earliest time the lord of the manor had 
the fee-simple of that portion of the 
waste used for the enjoyment of the te- 
nants of the manor; but he had never 
any right of excluding them, and prac- 
tically now he could not exclude the 
public from it. If Parliament, in the 
exercise of its legislative power, con- 
ferred rights on the lords, the public 
ought not to be left without adequate 
compensation for being deprived of the 
use of the land. The allotment made to 
the public since 1845 had been insuffi- 
cient; but the appropriation of one-tenth 
of the inclosed common to the use of the 
public, would not always be suitable, the 
quantity of land so set apart being some- 
times above and sometimes below the re- 
quirements of the district. Under the 
circumstances, he was glad that the Go- 
vernment had assented to the proposal 
for sending this Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee. The health and happiness of 
the inhabitants of towns would suffer if 
suburban commons ceased to be used for 
the recreation of the public. A Select 
Committee would make inquiry as to 
whether the prescribed area around towns 
could not be extended. Many suburban 
commons became a nuisance for want of 
management; a local authority enforc- 
ing order and expending rates in im- 
provement, would convert them into 
people’s parks for innocent amusement 
without infringement of rights of pro- 
perty ; and the House would be guided 
to take that course most advantageous to 
the public interests while dealing justly 
with all parties. 

Mr. WINGFIELD BAKER expressed 


his gratification at the prospect of lords | 
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of manor becoming general benefactors 
of the public under the provisions of the 
Bill; but he wished their real position 
to be understood. Under the Bill, one- 
tenth of the proposed inclosure, not ex- 
ceeding 50 acres, was to be set apart for 
recreation grounds and gardens for the 
public. He asked the House to look 
how they would act with an inclosure of 
400 acres at the rate of £1 per acre, 
from which 40 acres would be deducted 
as the tenth of the whole quantity. These 
40 acres at £1 per acre would, at 30 
years’ purchase, be worth £1,200, equal 
to three years’ purchase of the whole 
estate. Nobody could doubt this was a 
large contribution on the part of the 
lords of the manor. Then came, besides, 
the expenses of drainage, fencing, level- 
ling, together with the expenses of 
passing the Bill through the House, 
which might be put at two yearsmore pur- 
chase on the whole value of the inclosed 
400 acres. What, he asked, was, that 
the state of things should be considered, 
and that the lords should be put in the 
same situation as the public, and as 
they got their 40 acres without paying 
any Parliamentary fees, the lords—the 
donors—should be put on the same foot- 
ing as regards paying no fees. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, that having 
during many years had occasion to as- 
sert the rights of the public, he was 
glad that this Bill had been brought 
forward though he did not think it 
went quite far enough with regard to 
those commons which were in the 
suburbs of large towns. He hoped the 
Committee would consider what would 
become of a common which the lord of 
the manor desired to inclose without 
application to the Inclosure Commis- 
sloners, no commoner being in a position 
to oppose him in consequence of the 
enormous expense of legal proceedings. 
That was almost the condition of Plum- 
stead Common when he took up that 
case on public grounds; for the autho- 
rities of Queen’s College, Oxford, know- 
ing that the consent of the commoners 
had once been refused, had actually be- 
gan to inclose the common without any 
application to the Commissioners, and also 
without the consent of the commoners. 
He hoped that an attempt would be 
made in Committee to solve this pro- 
blem ; for as frequently it was impossible 
that a lord of the manor should be op- 
posed by one commoner, who could only 


apply to the Court of Chancery, which 
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had been proved by experience to cost 
an extravagant sum of money, it was 
most expedient that a lord, who thus 
endeavoured to exercise entirely illegal 
(so-called) rights witha high hand, should 
be met by a summary method of pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr. ASSHETON objected to the 
principle of the Bill, although he would 
not move its rejection, as it seemed to 
be the general feeling of the House that it 
should be read a second time. He should 
not be doing justice to his constituents, 
however, if he did not express his opinion 
that the Bill would be a very bad one. 
We had had Inclosure Law Amendment 
Bills repeatedly since the general Act 
of 1845, having for their object the 
facilitating of the inclosure of land. 
From the provisions of this measure, and 
the speeches delivered in its support, he 
thought it might have been more ap- 
propriately entitled a Bill for securing a 
certain amount of open spaces in the 
neighbourhood of large towns. Cer- 
tainly it was a great national object to 
obtain fresh air and recreation grounds 
in the vicinity of populous places; but 
there were two means by which that 
object could be accomplished more aptly 
than by those contained in the present 
measure. The burden ought to be un- 
dertaken by the people who brought the 
population there, and who made money 
out of the manufactures of large towns ; 
yet there was no proposition to tax 
them ; or it might be imposed upon the 
landowners whose land in the neigh- 
bourhood of busy and thriving towns 
had enormously increased in value with- 
out any effort having been made towards 
that end on the part of the proprietors. 
The Bill contemplated provision being 
made for the wants of populous places by 
a small class—namely, the joint owners 
of commons lands; and consequently, if 
passed, this would be class legislation 
of the worst type. He did not wish to 
use unparliamentary language, but, al- 
together, he looked upon it as a very 
curious Bill. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, in the county 
in which he resided 33 per cent of the 
whole land was uninclosed, and he 
thought this a most valuable Bill. On 
the first reading a promise had been 
made that the rights of the public should 
be fully considered; but so far as foot- 


paths over mountainous districts were | 


concerned, there was only power taken 
to set up such foot-paths for the people 


Mr. Goldsmid 
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in the neighbourhood. That power 


ought to be extended, as no inj 
could be sustained by the pasturage, 
and he hoped that portion of the Bill 
would be altered. The right to prohibit 
inclosure on the part of any single in- 
dividual should be abrogated; more 
than 50 acres should be taken as the 
quantity for the benefit of the commu- 
nity, and the expense of the dividing 
walls should be diminished. He hoped 
these points would receive the best at- 
tention of the Committee. 


Question put, and agreed to; Bill read 
a second time. 


CotoneL BARTTELOT, in. moving 
that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee, wished it to be distinctly 
understood that the Committee should 
have power to send for persons, papers, 
and records. He did not desire to im- 
pede the progress of the Bill, knowing 
that it was absolutely necessary that 
some Bill should be passed ; but it was 
important that evidence should be taken 
as to the quantity of land proposed to be 
taken for recreation grounds and garden 
allotments, and as to the commons around 
large towns where there might be mine- 
rals. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he hoped that 
the stipulation of the Secretary to the 
Admiralty about no delay taking place 
would not be held as controlling their 
freedom of action. Whether this mea- 
sure passed this Session or not, above 
all things it was most important that 
there should be a thorough, complete, 
and searching investigation. The Go- 
vernment must understand that there 
was no pledge whatever to pass the 
Bill this Session as it came from the 
Committee. 

Cotone, SYKES expressed the hope 
that the Select Committee would have 
due regard for the rights of those la- 
bourers who had cottages and gardens 
on commons, and take care that they 
were not disturbed. The right to graze 
a donkey enabled the labourer to convey 
the produce of his bit of garden to mar- 
ket; and his wife enables him to eke out 
his scanty wages by the sale of a goose 
or two and a few fowls. 

Mr. BRUCE thought that, instead 
of agreeing to the suggestion of the hon. 
and gallant Member for West Sussex 
(Colonel Barttelot), it would be better 
to refer the Bill in the ordinary way to 
the Committee, who, if they required 
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farther information, would take the ne- 
cessary steps to obtain it. 


Bill committed to a Select Committee. 


And, on May 3, Committee nominated as fol- 
lows:—Mr. Cowrgr-Tempte, Mr. Lippett, Mr. 
Cuartes Howarp, Mr. Watsn, Lord Epmonp 
Firzmavurice, Sir Micnart Hioxs Bsacu, Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt, Mr. Wiit1am Lowrser, Mr. 
Junttan Gotpsmip, Colonel Barrretotr, Mr. Faw- 
cert, Mr. Srimonps, Mr. Maruine, Mr. Witiiam 
Henry Smitn, Mr. Drxon, Mr. Kyicur, and Mr. 
Suaw Lzrevre :—Seven to be the quorum. 


TRADES UNIONS BILL—[Bu 94.] 
(Mr. Secretary Bruce, Mr. Solicitor General, 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Srr MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH de- 
sired to call attention to a point of some 
importance, as it affected the interests 
of the best class of workmen in the 
country. The Bill proposed that trades 
unions should be registered precisely in 
the same way as Friendly Societies now 
were ; and since many persons were led 
to believe that the registration implied 
Government sanction of the financial 
character of Friendly Societies, and 
acting on that belief, they invested in 
them to their personal loss on account 
of the unsoundness of the finances, he 
hoped the Government would not lend 
any influence to further the mischief. 
He believed the harm would be greater 
in the case of trades unions than in that 
of Friendly Societies, for while the for- 
mer might run to extravagance only 
through their management expenses, 
the latter had several sources of peril 
to their funds—namely, payments to 
workmen travelling from one place to 
another in search of employment, pay- 
ments to men on strike, and other mat- 
ters of expenditure quite distinct from 
the proper purposes of a benefit society. 
He should suggest that no trades union 
should be registered unless provision was 
made that the funds accumulated for 
the benefit of the members should be 
kept separate from the funds applicable 
to a strike or other purposes. 

Mr. BRUCE said, such an Amend- 
ment as that indicated by the hon. Ba- 
ronet would entirely defeat the object of 
the Bill, because no trade union would 
accept a condition of that kind. Trades 
unions being both trade societies as well 
as friendly societies, it would be impos- 
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sible to apply to them the rules adopted 
by Friendly Societies. They were alto- 
gether separate and distinct in their 
character. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM moved an 
Amendment with regard to the constitu- 
tion of the Court of Summary Jurisdic- 
tion, to the effect that in England it 
should consist of a stipendiary magis- 
trate, or where there was no stipendiary 
magistrate then of two or more justices 
of the peace ; in Scotland, the sheriff of 
the county or his substitute ; in Ireland, 
the resident magistrate; in the metro- 
politan districts, a stipendiary magis- 
trate; and in the City of London the 
Lord Mayor or any of the Aldermen. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, he saw 
no reason why the County Court Judges 
should not be included in the list. There 
could be no difficulty in intrusting to 
the County Court Judges this small por- 
tion of criminal jurisdiction. Through 
administering the Friendly Societies 
Acts they had become familiar with 
kindred questions, and as there were no 
stipendiary magistrates in many places 
their administration of the law would be 
relied upon by the workmen. He there- 
fore moved, after the word ‘justice of 
the peace ” to insert “or a Judge of the 
County Court.” 

Mr. MORLEY seconded the Amend- 
ment of his hon. and learned Friend, 
because the fact was undisputed that 
many of the magistrates who would 
have jurisdiction under this Bill were 
themselves employers of labour; and 
however high their character might be, 
they would more or less be open to sus- 
picion in regard to their judicial conduct. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM said, the 
Amendment proposed a serious altera- 
tion in the principle on which County 
Courts were founded. If there were any 
growing discontent with the operation 
of this Act, and with the decisions given 
under it by the unpaid magistracy, it 
was always open to the localities to re- 
quest the appointment of a stipendiary 
magistrate ; but the Government could 
not accede to the proposal to turn the 
County Courts into Courts of Criminal 
Jurisdiction. 

Amendment (Mr. Hinde Palmer) nega- 
tived. 

Amendment (Mr. Winterbotham) agreed 
to. 


Bill to be read the third time upon 
Monday 17th April. 
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CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (MASTERS 
AND WORKMEN) BILL—{But 95.] 
(Mr. Secretary Bruce, Mr. Solicitor General, 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 
CONSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. WINTERBOTHAM stated the 
changes which the Government proposed 
to make in the Bill. The definition 
of the Court of Summary Jurisdiction 
would be identical with that in the other 
Bill. The Government would also accede 
to the suggestion of the hon. Member 
(Mr. Melly); and, though they did not 
attach much importance to it, would 
avoid the use of the words ‘‘ Trade 
Unions”’ in the Bill. These words only 
occurred in the 1st clause, and in their 
place the Government proposed to insert 
the words ‘‘ temporary or permanent 
association or combination.” The de- 
finition of a trade union would also be 
omitted. By substituting the words ho 
had suggested the offence would be 
made wider, because a trade union 
might be a combination with certain 
objects, whereas an association or com- 
bination with any objects would now be 
included in the Bill. 

Mr. AUBERON HERBERT moved 
an Amendment on Clause 1, to leave 
out to the end of sub-section 3, and 
insert other words in lieu thereof. The 
hon. Member said the clauses in the 
Bill took some Acts which would natu- 
rally occur during a strike, and which 
would not be improper in themselves, 
and made these acts criminal. For ex- 
ample, a man was to be punished for 
persistently following a workman from 
place to place with a view to coerce. 
But what was persistently following? 
Was it following a man along half a 
street, or whole street, or two streets? 
Again, suppose a man on strike followed 
a man who was at work in the shop and 
reasoned with that men, showing him 
the effect of his conduct, and telling him 
it would be ‘‘ cast up” against him here- 
after? The person so followed expressed 
no sort of objection, did not decline to 
enter into conversation, and continued 
the argument. Yet the man who fol- 


lowed him might be brought under the 
operation of the Bill as having persist- 
ently followed with a view to coerce. 
The fact was that under the clauses of 
the Bill you got into a region of subtle 
differences. 


The workman would say 
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that he walked and talked with the other 
workman in order to induce; the master 
would say that he did so in order to ¢o- 
erce. How could you properly decide 
between the two? A few nights ago, 
when the Premier appealed to the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles Dilke) not to bring on his Mo- 
tion, it seemed to those hon. Members 
who supported that Motion that the 
right hon. Gentleman was endeavouring 
to coerce, although he might have 
thought he was only endeavouring to 
induce. They all knew the difference 
which the law attached to acts done with 
a motive and to acts done without a mo- 
tive; but he denied that anyone could 
prove what was in the mind of another 
so that he could tell whether the result- 
ing action was an inducement or a co- 
ercion. What happened when a strike 
took place? The people on strike fol- 
lowed those not on strike about the 
streets, shouting, perhaps, ‘‘ Black sheep” 
and ‘‘ Baa, baa.”’ He wished that, in 
order to complete the offence, the Bill 
should say that he used abusive language 
or insulting cries. He wished to enlist 
the moral feelings in favour of the 
unions themselves, rather than try to 
put them down by violence. We ought 
to be obliged to the trades unionists for 
teaching us how to carry out the prin- 
ciples of arbitration amongst the work- 
ing men. If there was any reason why 
the danger of revolution was less with 
us than it was with other countries, it 
was not that the condition of our work- 
ing people was better than the condi- 
tion of others, but because our workin 

people had a well-grounded belief that 
in these associations, by their own 
efforts, they were working out for them- 
selves a better state of things. He 
begged to move the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 5, to leave out from the word 
‘‘who,” to the word “ person,” in line 14, inclu- 
sive, in order to insert the words ‘shall offer 
violence to or shall threaten or molest any person, 
with a view to compel such person to do any act, 
or to abstain from doing any act, in respect of his 
business or occupation, shall be liable to imprison- 
ment, with or without hard labour, for a term not 
exceeding three months. 

A person shall, for the purposes of this Act, be 
deemed to threaten another person if he act to- 
ward such person in such manner as would justify 
a justice of the peace, on complaint made to him, 
to bind over the person so threatening to keep the 
peace, 
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A person shall, for the purposes of this Act, be 
deemed to molest another person in any of the 
following cases, and no other cases (that is to say): 

1. If he hide any tools, clothes, or other pro- 
perty owned or used by such person, or 
deprive him of or hinder him in the use 
thereof ; 

2. If, with two or more persons, he shall 
hinder any such person from free passage 
to or from his work or occupation, or shall 
follow him about with abusive language,” 

—(Mr. Auberon Herbert,) 


—instead thereof. 


Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL pro- 
tested against the tone of the speech of the 
hon. Member, who seemed to think that 
the framers of this Bill occupied a posi- 
tion antagonistic to those large bodies 
of workmen in whose interest the hon. 
Gentleman had addressed the House. 
This Bill had been brought forward to 
get rid of much of the narrow, unwise, 
and Judge-made law of which those men 
had had so much reason to complain. 
The clause brought forward by the hon. 
Member was framed by a member of 
the Trades Unions Commission (Mr. 
Frederick Harrison), who advocated the 
total repeal of the statute of George IV. 
without proposing any clauses in sub- 
stitution. The House, however, was not 
prepared for any such legislation, since 
there were specific acts of wrong-doing 
which had been committed in past times 
and might again be attempted. In the 
interests of the unions themselves it was 
most important that those offences should 
be ascertained and described as definitely 
as was possible in the English language, 
which was not a clear one; and he had 
endeavoured in the Bill to accomplish 
that object by means of the clause for 
which the hon. Gentleman proposed a 
substitution. He had endeavoured to 
confine the legislation to offences which 
he thought should be redressed, and he 
had tried to describethe actsin a clear and 
intelligible manner. He had said that 
every person who used violence to per- 
sons or property, or who used language 
which would justify a magistrate in bind- 
ing him over to keep the peace, should 
be subject to certain punishment. And 
then, for the word ‘‘molest” or ‘ob- 
struct,”’ which had been diversely inter- 
preted, so as to render it difficult to 
know what was “molesting” and what 
was “ obstructing,” he had put down acts 
of molestation for the purpose of coer- 
cion, such as following a man about, 
hiding his tools, &c, Could anyone say 
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that these were not acts which ought to 
be punishable? The hon. Gentleman 
said it was possible that the magistrates 
might strain the law against the work- 
man, and that the magistrates would 
have to find a motive, and say that the 
act was done with a certain intent. He 
(the Solicitor General) did not think that 
it would be at all likely that the magis- 
trates, as far as he knew them, would 
be inclined to strain the law in the way 
the hon. Gentleman supposed. But if 
so, the hon. Gentleman forgot that any 
subject of a summary conviction had a 
right to demand a case of the convicting 
magistrate, to have all the facts set out 
for the consideration and adjudication 
of one of the Courts of Law at West- 
minster, as to whether he had committed 
the offence for which he had been sen- 
tenced to punishment. This was legis- 
lation which the trades unionists them- 
selves would desire. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Mr. MELLY moved, in line 28, after 
‘liable to,” to insert ‘penalty not ex- 
ceeding fifty pounds, orto.” The object 
was to give the alternative of a fine. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 28, after the words “liable to,” 
to insert the words “a penalty not exceeding fifty 
pounds, or to.” —(Mr. Melly.) 


Mr. WOODS supported the Amend- 
ment. He thought it would be much 
better to impose a fine than imprison- 
ment for such offences. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
he hoped that the Amendment would 
not be pressed. It was a question be- 
tween workmen and workmen—not be- 
tween workmen and master; and the 
offences were such as could not properly 
come within the range of penalties, 
which would be inefficacious to prevent 
them. But it was well known that a 
nominal imprisonment might be im- 
posed, in cases where the Judge thought 
proper, and where the moral guilt was 
very slight. 

Mr. MUNDELLA supported the 
Amendment. He denied that the offences 
in question were peculiar to workmen, 
and it was every way desirable that there 
should be the alternative of a fine. 
Although the Act applied to masters 
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and masters’ associations, it never would 
be carried out against employers. 

Mr. BRUCE said, that he had con- 
siderable personal experience in the 
matter, and it was his conviction that 
the punishment would be rendered ut- 
terly worthless if the alternative of a 
fine was allowed. 


Question, ‘“‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 


Bill to be read the third time upon 
Monday, 17th April. 


EXCISEABLE LIQUORS (LICENSING) BILL. 


Resolutions reported, and agreed to :—Bill or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Dopson, Mr. Se- 
cretary Bruce, Mr. Cuancetior of the Excur- 
quer, and Mr. Wintzrsoruam. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 104.] 


RATING AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on 
Question [8rd April], “That leave be given to 
bring in a Bill to amend the Law relating to 
Rating and Local Government.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Goscouen, 
Mr. SransFetp, Mr. Secretary Bruox, and Mr. 
Wiiuram Epwarp Forster. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 106,] 


LOCAL TAXATION BILL, 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on 
Question [8rd April], “That leave be given to 
bring in a Bill to make better provision respecting 
the liability of Property to Local Taxation, and 
for transferring the Inhabited House Duty to the 
Parochial Authorities.” 

Question again proposed, 

Debate resumed. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Goscxen, 
Mr. Sransretp, Mr. Secretary Bruoz, and Mr. 
Wiutuam Epwarp Forster, 

Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 105.] 


DEBTORS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Soxrcrror Genepat for Irnz- 
tanD, Bill for the abolition of imprisonment for 
Debt and for the punishment of fraudulent Debtors 
in Ireland ; and for other purposes relating thereto, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Soniciror Genz- 
RAL for InELanp and The Marquess of Harr- 
INGTON. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 108.] 


BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND) AMENDMENT 
BILL.. 


On Motion of Mr. Soxtcrror Genera for 
Tretanp, Bill for the amendment of the Law of 
Bankruptcy in Ireland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Soxicrron Generau for Ingtanp and The 
Marquess of Harrineron. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 109.} 


Mr, Mundella 
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COURT OF CHANCERY FUNDS BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Baxter, Bill to abolish the 
Office of Accountant General of the High Court 
of Chancery, and amend the Law respecting the 
Investment of Money paid into that Court, and 
the security and management of the moneys and 
effects of the suitors thereof, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Baxter, Mr. Arrorney GENERAL, and 
Mr. Witt1am Henry Guapstone. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 107.] 


ANATOMY ACT (1832) AMENDMENT BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Winrsrsornam, Bill to 
amend the Act of the second and third years of 
William the Fourth, chapter seventy-five, for regu- 
lating Schools of Anatomy, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Wintzrsornam and Mr. Secretary 
Bruce. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 110.] 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
till Monday, 17th April, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 17th April, 1871. 


MINUTES. ]—Surrry—considered in Committee 
—Army Estimates. 

Pusuc Bits—First Reading—Benefices Resigna- 
tion * [111]. 

Second Reading—Bills of Exchange and Promis- 
sory Notes [91]; Marriage Law (Ireland) 
Amendment * [93] ; Charters *[97]; Bath City 
Prison * [100]; Anatomy Act (1832) Amend- 
ment * [110]; Lunacy Regulation (Ireland) * 
[102}, 

Committee—Pauper Inmates Discharge and Regu- 
lation * [70}—R.P. 

Third Reading—Trades Unions * [94]; Criminal 
Law Amendment (Masters and Workmen)* 
[95], and passed. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION. 
RESOLUTION. 


Captain BEAUMONT rose to move 
the following Resolution :— 

‘* That, in the opinion of this House, no scheme 
of Army reorganization is satisfactory which does 
not form the reserves for the defence of this 
country by men passed through the ranks of the 
Regular Army.” 

It was because he thought it desirable 
that legislation on the subject should be 
final that he proposed the Resolution. 
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It might be said that the Government 
had already accepted the principle in- 
yolved in the Motion, and he thought 
that they had, as far as words went; 
but, upon that matter, the effect given 
to those words by the provisions of the 
Government Bill, upon mt look into, 
did not induce him to believe that they 
were ardent The og 80: of the principle 
they advocated—he believed, indeed, he 
should be able to show that the Go- 
yernment measure, to a certain extent, 
contradicted itself. He had read the 
debates that had taken place on the 
Motion of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Berkshire (Colonel Loyd Lindsay), 
in which two propositions were promi- 
nently brought forward. The first pro- 
position established seemed to be that, 
with the exception of the question of 
purchase, the House was of opinion 
that the provisions of the Army Regula- 
tion Bill, so far as they went, were good ; 
whilst the second proposition seemed to 
be that due effect had not been given in 
that Bill to the great principle of re- 
organization. The simple course pur- 
sued by the Government seemed to be to 
ask for more money in proportion as 
more men were required; but there was 
a strong opinion abroad that an increase 
in the forces necessary for the defence of 
this country ought to be got—at all 
events, so far as the men were concerned 
—without calling upon the people to pay 
more money. He himself agreed in this 
opinion. He voted in favour of a Mo- 
tion to that effect brought forward by 
the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella), because he was of opinion 
that a proper system of re-organization 
would render it unnecessary to require 
an increased grant of money. It was, 
no doubt, the province of that House to 
deal with principles rather than with 
matters of detail, because they had 
not that knowledge of detail which was 
possessed by occupants of the Trea- 
sury Bench. Now, he wished to show 
that the principle he laid down in 
his Resolution was a great, and, he 
maintained, a correct one, and its full 
adoption would preclude the necessity 
for asking for more money. As to the 
principle itself, he would refer to the 
Prussian Army, for which the men were 
recruited by conscription and Ballot. 
Some 30 per cent passed into the Army 
and the remainder passed into the 
ersdts Reserve. The men who passed 
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into the Army had three years with the 
Regular Army; then they were for four 
years in the Reserve, liable to join the 
standards in time of war; and then for 
five years they were in the Landwehr. 
This liability occupied their time between 
the ages of 20 and 32, and implied 12 
years continuous service with the Army. 
The argument for this system was, that 
there was a close connection maintained 
between the various portions of the 
Army, and that the men passing re- 
gularly from one branch of the service 
to the other, had the benefit of the 
schooling to be obtained in the Regular 
Army. Each man was first taught in 
the Regular Army, and then passed 
through the other grades of the service. 
It would be in the knowledge of the 
House that the Russians were largely 
increasing their forces, and the Russian 
Secretary for War reported in favour of 
the Reserves being composed of men 
who had served in the Army, and added 
that the number of annual recruits must 
be increased and the period of service 
altered. The principle which pervaded 
the Prussian service had theréfore been 
accepted by Russia, and he had no doubt 
that France would shortly recognize it, 
though he should not like to pretend that 
this was the reason why so disastrous a 
result had attended the French Army in 
the late campaign, yet when she should 
obtain a powerful Government he was of 
opinion that the first thing that they 
would attend to would be Army reform 
upon the principle of passing the Reserves 
through the ranks of the Regular Army. 
With these remarks he thought he might 
consider the first part of his text proved. 
He now came to the second—that the 
full adoption of this principle would 
have rendered any increase of the Esti- 
mates unnecessary. The present con- 
nection between the Militia and the 
Regular Army certainly deteriorated the 
Militia by taking away its best men. 
We had now the Regular Army en- 
listed for various periods; the Army 
was sometimes supplying the Militia, 
and sometimes the Militia was supply- 
ing the Army with men. Then we had 
the Militia generally recruited in the 
same way as the Army, though under 
exceptional circumstances there was the 
Ballot. The only connection between 
the Regular Army and the Militia was 
one that would deteriorate the latter 
by taking away its best men; and 
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the Militia was not under existing 
circumstances properly drilled. He 
knew that under existing circumstances 
it was almost impossible to drill the 
Militia so as to put them upon a footing 
with the Landwehr, because they had so 
short a time for drill. That was not 
the fault of the Militia, but of the cir- 
cumstances under which they were or- 
ganized. As to the Volunteers, he 
must say that he did not like to look 
a gift horse in the mouth, especially 
when the highest praise was due to 
the men for their patriotism in giving 
up their time without pay to the ser- 
vice of the State; but he denied that 
a service which was voluntary and, from 
the nature of the case, prevented a suffi- 
cient strain being put on the machine to 
insure its efficiency ought not to be relied 
on by the Government as one of its main 
defences. He might, in illustration of 
this, quote a paragraph from a letter 
which had appeared in the papers from 
Colonel Shakespear, who commanded the 
artillery at the late Review at Brighton. 
He was anxious to obtain a further sup- 
ply of artillery, and he sent to a captain 
who was in command of an artillery 
corps, who refused to come because 
he was tired; upon which Oolonel 
Shakespear remarked that perhaps the 
best excuse that could be made was that 
the officers thought they were on a picnic. 
Putting the force under the Mutiny Act 
might, he hoped, have the effect that the 
Secretary for War anticipated from it, 
though at the same time he must say 
that he doubted it. As to artillery, he 
would simply state that they had suffi- 
cient artillery for the Regular Army, but 
not for the Reserves, and the reason was 
that the Reserves were organized in a 
higgledy-piggledy sort of way. The three 
branches of our military service had not 
that connection with each other they 
ought to have. A radical change in 
their organization was necessary. For 
the Government to state that, in their 
opinion, the system of passing recruits 
through the Army was right and proper, 
and yet to ask the House to vote £500,000 
to increase the Militia and perpetuate a 
state of things which was in itself bad 
could not be regarded as a satisfactory 
scheme for Army re-organization. In 
the first instance, he held, they should 
ascertain the amount of force required 
for the defence of the country, for on 
that basis the whole question of organi- 
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zation must turn. His view was, if we 
had 80,000 men of the Regular Army, 
supplemented by 300,000 of Reserves in 
proper proportions, combined with a 
proper amount of artillery and Army 
stores, the defence of the country would 
be in a more satisfactory condition than 
at present. How would he carry that 
out? By accepting boldly the principle 
of his Motion, and passing 55,000 at 
once from the ranks of the Regular 
Army into the Reserves. He denied 
that this would in any material degree 
weaken the defence of the country, be- 
cause the men thus passed from the ranks 
of the Regular Army into the Reserves 
would still be old soldiers, with all their 
admirable training, at the service of the 
country. Instead of increasing the Mi- 
litia he would increase the Regular 
Army. The Secretary for War might 
say that they proposed to increase the 
defence of the country by adding to the 
Militia; but to this he would say that 
the men they proposed to add to the 
Militia should rather be added to the 
Regular Army. It had been supposed 
that they could not get 55,000 men to 
pass into the Reserves; but he believed 
that this objection had no solid basis; 
and, indeed, his own opinion was that 
they would have rather a plethora than 
a deficiency of men willing to join the 
Reserves. He now came to the question 
of obtaining recruits, of whom at present 
we required 10,000 annually ; but, if the 
Regular Army were reduced to 80,000 
men of three years service, we should 
require 30,000 recruits annually. Under 
the circumstances he had contemplated, 
with the recruiting for the Militia 
stopped, with the inducements to enter 
the Reserve increased, and with the 
term of service in the Army shortened 
to three years, he thought there would 
be no difficulty in getting 30,000 re- 
cruits annually for the Army; but if 
there was any difficulty it would easily 
be got over by increasing the attrac- 
tions of the Reserve rather than those 
of the Regular Army. The 20,000 men 
voted by the House at the close of 
the last Session were recruited in about 
six months—it must be admitted that 
the quality of them was not very good— 
and the reports from officers in command 
of the Militia were to the effect that there 
would be no difficulty in obtaining Mi- 
litia recruits. There were one or two 
points he would touch upon briefly, 
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lest it should be said they had been 
forgotten ; and one had reference to the 

s of recruits. He was well aware 
that from 17 to 20 was not the right age ; 
aman ought to be 20 at the very least 
before he was fit to take his place as a 
soldier in the Regular Army; and con- 
frmation of his view was furnished by 
the fact mentioned in the pamphlet of 
Major General Simmons, that, in the 
case of the Prussian Army, nearly the 
whole, or 98 per cent of the men re- 
turned by the ballot at the age of 20 
were absolutely put back by the medical 
officers as physically unfit to go through 
the hardships of a campaign. With re- 
ference to the Indian Army, his impres- 
sion was that it ought to be separate 
from the Home Army, for it was wrong to 
make Imperial interests subservient to 
colonial ones; but the principle he ad- 
vocated had nothing at all to do with 
the question whether we did or did not 
separate the Indian from the Home 
Army, and it would accommodate itself 
to whatever might be thought in that 
respect desirable. Assuming that the 
scheme he proposed to the House was 
possible and could be carried out, he 
proceeded to discuss the results that 
would flow fromit. It was necessary to 
get at some figure which should repre- 
sent the real values of the Reserve man 
and of the Regular soldier—because he 
did not place entire and implicit belief 
in the figures which had been brought 
forward by the Treasury Bench, in so far 
as those figures represented the cost of 
the men. It was his impression that the 
£34 which had been said to be the cost 
of the soldier was too low a figure; and 
an analysis of the Estimates showed him 
that the sum of £50 more nearly repre- 
sented the cost of the Regular soldier. 
When the Secretary of State for War 
asked for 20,000 men, he also asked for 
£1,000,000, which was at the rate of 
£50 per man. For the purposes of his 
argument, the Army Estimates, amount- 
ing to £16,000,000, might be divided 
into three parts. The first consisted of 
the direct charges for pay, provisions, 
fuel, and clothing; the second of indi- 
rect charges for administration, medical 
service, divine service, &c.; and the 
third of indirect charges for the non- 
effective services. The direct charges 
for 134,961 men in the infantry amounted 
to £3,500,000, or £43 per man; and the 
direct charges for the other arms of the 
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service—cavalry, artillery, and engineers 
—amounted to £2,750,000, which repre- 
sented £52 perman. In the Army Re- 
serve, including the Staff, the number 
was 39,000, and the direct charge, 
£125,000, represented £3 10s. per 
man; the Militia, consisting of 139,000 
men, cost £1,250,000, which gave 
the cost per man £58 for the mem- 
bers of the Staff and £5 for the other 
individual members of the force; the 
Yeomanry numbered 15,773, and cost 
£81,700, which was £54 per member of 
the Staff and £4 per man; and the Vo- 
lunteers, numbering 170,000, cost, with 
the Staff, £2 10s. perman. These direct 
chargesamounted toatotalof £8,250,000; 
the first class of indirect charges amounted 
to £5,500,000, and the cost of the non- 
effective services was £2,250,000. These 
figures showed that the Army proper 
was costing £8,250,000, while the in- 
direct charges and the cost of the non- 
effectives amounted to £7,750,000. The 
result at which he arrived was that the 
infantry soldier cost £43, and the Re- 
serve soldier at present £3 10s.; but, 
with such a Reserve as he proposed to 
organize, the cost of the Reserve sol- 
dier would no doubt be very much 
higher. If we took £50 as the cost of 
the Regular soldier, and if we took 
55,000 men and passed them at once 
into the Reserve, we should, without 
impairing the efficiency of the service, 
save £2,750,000, against which must be 
set off the cost of £10 per man paid to 
those who on leaving the Army joined 
the Reserve, which would amount to 
£500,000, so that the net saving would 
be £2,250,000. The excess of the pre- 
sent Estimates over the former Estimates 
was £2,750,000, which was made up 
by £1,000,000 for men, £750,000 for 
auxiliary forces, and £1,000,000 for 
stores; but the last item was one of 
exceptional occurrence; the excess owing 
to the demand for men was £1,750,000, 
and more than that could be saved by 
the plan which he submitted to the 
House. The policy of the Government 
was, to a certain extent, self-contra- 
dictory ; they wished for an Army Re- 
serve, and yet they would not pay suffi- 
cient to obtain it; they would not make 
the terms sufficiently attractive, while 
they proposed to spend £1,750,000 in 
bolstering up services which they ad- 
mitted to be unsatisfactory. Their con- 
duct was almost like that of a girl on 
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the steps of a bathing machine, splash- 
ing the water with her foot, and yet 
afraid to take the exhilarating plunge. 
He might quote in favour of his Motion 
speeches which had been made from 
the Treasury Bench this Session. On 
the 17th of March the Prime Minister 
said the Government thought that our 
Reserves ought mainly to consist of men 
who had gone through the training of 
soldiers, so that when they entered the 
ranks they might be what the German 
Landwehr was to the German Army. 
The Secretary of State for War had 
also said—‘‘ As you increase your Re- 
serve, you will, without impairing your 
power, be able to diminish your present 
numbers;’’ and, again—‘‘In time of 
peace the Army will give you a Re- 
serve; in time of war the Reserve will 
give you an Army.” He could only 
express his regret that the Government 
had not given effect to this language in 
@ manner more satisfactory than was 
done by the Army Re-organization Bill, 
and he therefore moved his Resolution 
as an Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, no scheme of 
Army reorganisation is satisfactory which does 
not form the reserves for the defence of this 
Country by men passed through the ranks of the 
regular Army,”—(Captain Beaumont,) 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


CotoneL NORTH said, the policy of 
the hon. and gallant Member opposite 
(Captain Beaumont) might lead to the 
formation of an efficient Reserve; but 
he thought it would involve the destrue- 
tion of the Regular Army. The Order 
that had been issued during the holidays, 
calling for recruits who were to serve 
with the colours for three years, was 
about the longest nail that had yet been 
driven into the coffin of the British Army. 
It was all very well to pay no regard 
whatever to old soldiers; but he was 
sure that his right hon. Friend would 
recollect that a former Secretary of State 
for War had said, on an important oc- 
casion, on this very subject— 

“The efficiency of the Army is at stake, and, 
in any change which we desire to make, we ought 
to be careful to have with us the assent of the great 
body of the profession.”--[3 Hansard, p. 1841.] 
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Now, as he took a very deep interest in 
the welfare of the Army, he had made 
it his business to speak on this subject 
with officers of every rank, and he had 
scarcely found one who approved the 
present management of the Army. It 
might be recollected that in last year’s 
Estimates it was proposed to discharge 
12,374 making no fewer than 23,000 
men in less than 15 months. That pro- 
posal was much criticized, and his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Cardwell), in a speech 
delivered at Oxford, said that the dimi- 
nution had been effected by parting with 
those men whom it was desirable to part 
with, and that the Army would be quite 
as efficient as it ever had been. No 
battalions or regiments of cavalry had 
been returned. There was no doubt 
that the plan was a very proper one; 
but, at the same time, he must demur 
to the opinion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who, by taking the steps he had 
done while there existed no Reserve of 
any kind, rendered every regiment in 
the British service utterly inefficient, 
Curiously enough, the blackguards were 
the last class of men who were got rid 
of. The right hon. Gentleman had stated 
that the reductions included men who had 
completed their service, men of 18 years’ 
service unfit to go abroad, men of bad 
character, men whom it was not desir- 
able to re-engage, and invalids. Nothing 
could be more fair than to discharge the 
men who had completed their 21 or 24 
years’ service, and who were to have 
permanent pensions. There could be no 
doubt it was also proper to reduce, by 
striking off the men of the second class, 
who were entitled to modified pensions 
under the Royal Warrant of 1869, and 
who were medically unfit for foreign ser- 
vice; but there were several regiments 
which had just returned from foreign 
service, and which, therefore, in all pro- 
bability, would not have been sent abroad 
for some time, and the men of these 
regiments ought to have been allowed 
to serve their 21 years. Everybody knew 
that an English soldier would jump at 
any offer, and it was not surprising, 
therefore, that a great many accepted 
the retirement. The third class consisted 
of men who were within one year of the 
completion of the first period of their 
service. The hardship to these men was, 
that while they had one year more to 
look about them, some of them had just 
returned home and had no opportunity 
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of ascertaining their prospects, yet they 
were required to declare at once whether 
they would or would not re-enlist. The 
tenth year was not allowed, and the re- 
sult was, that many of them took their 
discharge, and did so in a most sulky 
mood. The next class consisted of men 
of notoriously bad and worthless charac- 
ter. Nobody could at all blame Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in getting rid of such 
men. He could not help referring to 
a remark which was made by a noble 
Lord (Lord Northbrook) as to the de- 
creased crime in the Army, which was 
noticed in the Inspector General’s Re- 
port. The noble Lord had forgotten 
that a great deal of the statistics of 
crime was owing to the rule regard- 
ing confirmed drunkards, who were 
now most properly fined, a punishment 
which ought to have been adopted 
years ago. It was not to be thought 
that crime had increased, for such cases 
instead of being tried by court-martial 
were now punishable by fine. Last year 
the right hon. Gentleman took great 
credit for having reduced the artillery 
by 101 officers, 203 non-commissioned 
officers, and 1,606 gunners; but the 
noble Lord the Under Secretary for War 
(Lord Northbrook) stated in the other 
House that the reduction was only 325 
officers and men in all. He trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman would explain to 
the House this apparent discrepancy. 
He had next to refer to a matter which 
he had taken notice of on a former oc- 
casion—the flying column at Wimbledon. 
He would remind the Housé that on the 
7th of July last the Prime Minister came 
down to the House and stated that we 
had entered into treaties with France 
and Germany to join either of those 
Powers in a war, in case the neutrality 
of Belgium was violated by the other. 
Well, on the 26th of July the flying 
column came to Wimbledon, and the 
artillery troops were obliged to borrow, 
in order to march, 30 horses from the 
batteries at Aldershot. Now, he asked, 
was that a fit state for our artillery 
to be in at such a time when much 
anxiety was awakened in the country by 
the war breaking out between France 
and Prussia? His hon. and gallant 
Friend opposite had alluded to the 
success which had attended the recruit- 
ing. In August, 1870, the time when 
this country began to move and to 
think that something ought to be done, 
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there were 5,523 men enlisted. In Oc- 
tober, November, December, January, 
and February the recruits numbered 
26,777; but if we had had to take the 
field, of what use would these recruits 
have been? The fact was that the 23,000 
old and tried soldiers who had been sent 
to the right-about a short time previous 
had been replaced by 26,000 and odd raw 
recruits, many of whom were wretched 
boys. The experience gained by the 
nation at the outbreak of the Crimean 
War ought to have borne its fruits. 
What was the position of our Army at 
the outbreak of that Crimean War? 
The number of the Army was then 
raised to 185,000 men. Our regiments 
then consisted of 40 officers, 63 non- 
commissioned officers, and 850 men, 
making in all 953 men. On the 30th 
of April, 1854, they were raised to 1,000 
men, making with officers 1,114 in all. 
Subsequently, on the excitement caused 
by the Indian Mutiny, they were still 
further increased. Our regiments now 
did not consist of more than 500 men. 
He believed that when the hon. Mem- 
ber for Chelsea (Sir Charles Dilke), the 
hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mun- 
della), and other hon. Members pro- 
posed to reduce the strength of our Army, 
they could not have taken the trouble to 
consider the position in which our Army 
would be placed if we had to go to war. 
He contended that if there ever was a 
Government less justified than any other 
in making proposals of this nature it 
was the present Government, because 
the Royal Commission appointed to con- 
sider this subject some three years ago, 
of which a predecessor of his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for War 
was president, in their Report, foretold 
distinctly that wars would be sudden in 
their commencement and short in their 
duration, and that disaster would attend 
the country which had to engage in one 
without sufficient preparation. On that 
Committee was Lord Dalhousie, Viscount 
Eversley, Lord W. Paulet, Colonel Wil- 
son Patten, and Mr. O’Reilly. He was 
aware that the country would not submit 
to the Ballot, although, by such means, 
a large supply of trained men might be 
obtained; but if they would not do so, 
they ought to be willing to pay for the 
luxury. At all events, he thought there 
ought to be 200,000 Militia, apart from 
the regiments of the Line, thoroughly 
well drilled and trained, With regard 
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to the permission which was to be 
granted to the three years’ men to 
leave, he would ask whether it was in- 
tended that the officers should teach 
the men their drill in order that the 
latter might leave directly they knew it 
in order to join the Reserve. Among 
the effects of this permission was this, 
that nearly all the officers’ servants had 
given notice to leave. He had stated 
last year that never had there been more 
wide-spread discontent among the Army 
than there was now. The oldest officers, 
even, did not know where they were to 
turn. Esprit de corps was the keystone 
of the regimental system. Surely, the 
officers of the British Army deserved 
well of their country; but he could not 
help thinking that they were treated in 
a manner which was hardly fair, and 
if the country did not mind, it might 
happen that they would have no officers 
at all. On the question of the abolition 
of purchase, the Government ought to 
have taken some means to ascertain the 
feelings of those most interested; but 
instead of doing so the officers of the 
Army, to whom this question was of the 
utmost importance, had been treated in 
the most cavalier manner. He should 
be glad to see the Reserve mentioned by 
his hon. and gallant Friend; but if they 
had a Reserve of that description, it 
would, he feared, be at the expense of 
the finest Army the world had ever seen. 

Mr. CARDWELL: My hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Oxford- 
shire (Colonel North) has to a great 
extent discussed what was discussed last 
year; he will not, I trust, therefore deem 
it disrespectful in me if I refer to that 
portion of his argument not germane to 
this Motion rather briefly. I thought I 
had already answered—indeed, I thought 
I had answered times without number— 
the charge that we had disbanded 23,000 
of the best soldiers of the British Army. 
I stated last year exactly what the reduc- 
tion was. No doubt there was a reduc- 
tion upon the whole of the British Army 
equal to that which my hon. Friend 
has mentioned, but that reduction in- 
cluded regiments like the Canadian 
Rifles, the Cape Mounted Rifles, two 
West African regiments—in fact, regi- 
ments formerly maintained by the tax- 
payers of this country, but which con- 
tributed nothing to our defence. My 
hon. and gallant Friend objected, as I 
understood, to the third class of men 
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whom we had discharged from the Army 
—those to whom we had offered and 
who had accepted a modified pension. 
But I would ask, Sir, what hardship has 
been inflicted upon men who have, of 
their own free will, accepted the pension 
offered them? Then my hon. Friend 
says that we are 5,000 men short of 
what we ought to be in the numbers 
of the Regular Army. My hon. and 
gallant Friend quoted the numbers up to 
March 1, but I have here the Returns to 
the 1st of April, and the total number re- 
turned as being short is 1,690, which, as 
my hon. and gallant Friend knows very 
well, is no very large number, consider- 
ing the nature of our establishment. 
My hon. and gallant Friend, in making 
that calculation, must, I think, have in- 
cluded the Returns from the Indian por- 
tion of the Army, which will bring the 
general total to 3,281. [Colonel Norra: 
I stated that the Returns from which I 
took my figures were to the Ist of 
March.] And I take the Ist of April. 
I am not finding fault with my hon. and 
gallant Friend’s statement, but I under- 
stood him to desire information on this 
point. Now, my hon. and gallant Friend 
says that by these reductions we have 
effected, we have greatly weakened the 
strength of the Army. But we have not 
weakened the strength of the Army for 
the purpose of home defence, although 
we have materially diminished the bur- 
dens of the taxpayer. While we have 
nearly the same number of men on ser- 
vice at home, the Reserve has largely 
increased. I have been charged with 
taking undue credit for the Militia Re- 
serve ; but, inasmuch as the number of 
the Reserve amounts to 19,916, I think 
my anticipations, in connection with the 
calculation for 1870, with regard to our 
obtaining 20,000 men for this branch of 
the service, may be said to have been 
realized. On the matter of the reduc- 
tions, I do not know that I have any- 
thing more to say, except that while we 
have made these reductions, and by 
so doing have diminished the burden 
upon the taxpayer, we have increased 
the number of cadres and the Reserve, 
and in so doing have increased, as I be- 
lieve, and not diminished, the strength 
of the Army. With reference to the 
flying column from Aldershot, if hon. 
Members will compare the provision 
made in time of peace for the artillery of 
Prussia, or of any foreign country, with 
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fhe provision made by ourselves, I think 
they will find that we have no reason to 
complain. It can hardly be maintained 
that we are bound to support the force 
in time of peace which would be re- 
quired in case of war. I will now pro- 
ceed to matter more germane to the Mo- 
tion before the House. My hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for South 
Durham (Captain Beaumont) contended 
that no new scheme would be satisfactory, 
which did not form the Army Reserve 
of men who had passed through the 
Regular Army. Last year, when I was 
contending for the advantage resulting 
from short service, I did not find it very 
easy to obtain the attention of the House, 
and the measure which I introduced 
excited a good deal of military opposi- 
tion. Ido not remember that my hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for South 
Durham rendered me on that occasion 
any conspicuous assistance, and I must 
say I would rather have had his support 
then than his criticism now, when he 
accuses us of not carrying the principle 
far enough. [Captain Beaumont: I did 
speak last year in favour of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s proposal.] I am glad 
to find that the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man did assist me, for we are fellow- 
soldiers striving in the same direction, 
though I feel bound to say that we have 
carried out the principle as far as pos- 
sible ; and I hope he will support me in 
the extent to which I wish to carry out 
the suggestion which he had offered to 
the House. My hon. and gallant Friend 
opposite (Captain Beaumont) says we 
have done harm by the circular which 
we have sent out, offering discharges to 
men with three years’ service. Now, 
that invitation has not been issued with- 
out a limit. Iwas always told by the 
military authorities that we should find 
it difficult to obtain this First Army Re- 
serve. As soon, however, as the state 
of our recruiting justified it, I desired 
that a circular should be issued from 
the Horse Guards to ascertain what well- 
conducted men of three years’ service, 
according to the Act of last year, would 
be willing to join the Reserve. I do 
not know the details of the answers 
received, but I am informed that the 
whole number of those who have ex- 
pressed their desire to accept the offer 
made them is between 3,000 and 4,000. 
I may add, too, that I have heard that 
the number of men willing to leave 
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the service is not so great in the re- 
giments going to India as it is in those 
remaining in this country —a result 
which I think must be regarded as very 
satisfactory, as showing that the Go- 
vernment had held out a sufficient in- 
ducement. Now, I differ entirely from 
my hon. and gallant Friend opposite 
in relation to this matter. I think 
that these results are most satisfac- 
tory, for I think they show that there 
are sufficient inducements to get men 
of good character to join the Reserve. 
We ought, therefore, to be pleased and 
satisfied with this first result of a new 
experiment. It will, however, be neces- 
sary to see that the efficiency of the 
regiments is not impaired, and, of course, 
measures will be taken for that pur- 
pose. My hon. and gallant Friend 
(Captain Beaumont) proposes to send 
55,000 men at once into the Reserve; 
but I can only tell him that, in the first 
place, I do not think that number would 
be willing to go; and, secondly, if I had 
proposed to send that number into the 
Reserve I should have exposed myself 
to a renewal, in an aggravated degree, 
of the charge which has already been 
made against me. I really look upon 
this Motion of my hon. and gallant 
Friend only as other words for saying— 
‘¢ Let us at once abolish the Militia, the 
Yeomanry, and the Volunteers; let us 
have none but men who have been 
trained in the Army, and have passed 
through it, to form our Reserves.” [Cap- 
tain Beaumont: Hear!] My hon. and 
gallant Friend cheers me; but I can only 
tell him that anything more at variance 
with what I believe to be the wishes of 
the House and the country I can scarcely 
imagine. He should give me credit for 
being a hearty supporter of the system 
of short service, which I last year 
brought before the House, for I earnestly 
desire to train in the Regular Army as 
many men as possible, and to make 
them efficient Reserves for the future 
defence of the country, as the circum- 
stances will, from time to time, enable us 
to accomplish. It is, however, of no use 
to point us to Prussia and other Conti- 
nental countries, where recourse can be 
had to conscription ; because if you will, 
as I hope, continue the voluntary system 
of this country, you must have to con- 
tend with difficulties from which a con- 
scription would relieve you. My hon. 
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early an age at which to take recruits, 
and that they should be, at least, 20 
years old. Nobody agrees with him 
more cordially than I; but how am I to 
obtain men of 20 yearsof age? Do we 
not know that if you are to obtain men 
by voluntary enlistment you must take 
them at a time when they will come? 
That time is when they have already 
devoted themselves to other pursuits, or 
when they are seeking something to 
occupy their time and their thoughts. 
If you were to limit yourselves to take 
only recruits of 20 years old, the result 
would be that you would get but a few, 
and of those few many would be men 
who had tried other pursuits and failed. 
Part of the plan which we recommend 
to your consideration is, that you should 
endeavour to combine the recruiting of 
the Regulars and the Reserve forces so 
that you may be able to import into the 
Army those whom from age and other 
considerations you wish to enlist for 
the Regular service, and then, by com- 
bining them, dealing with each accord- 
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usefulness, you will be able to form 
a competent force which will always 
insure the safety and the honour of 
the country. I am quite sure that you 
cannot do that by adopting such an ab- 
stract Resolution as that which is pro- 
posed by my hon. and gallant Friend ; 
but you must do it by a judicious and 
careful combination of all the means 
which the present voluntary system 
places in your power. 

Masor DICKSON said, he had lis- 
tened attentively to the speech of his 
hon. and gallant Friend, but he had 
failed to discover in it any proposal 
which would lead them to hope they 
would obtain a better class of men to 
join the Regular ranks of the Army. 
Neither did he think there was anything 
in the scheme of the Government which 
would have that effect. He had always 
held that it would be a dangerous experi- 
ment to introduce the system of short 
service in the Army to any extent, unless 
it was accompanied by a scheme for 
enlisting a better class of men than those 
who at present filled the ranks of the 
Army, and he had not heard the hon. 
and gallant Member for South Durham 
(Captain Beaumont) offer any suggestion 
on that point. They must, therefore, be 
prepared to see continued in our Army 
the class of men who now composed its 
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ri- 
ence showed that the best soldiers could 
be made out of them. But from per. 
sonal inspection of the recruits enlisted 
during the last few months it appeared 
to him that they were entirely composed 
of lads between 17 and 18 years of age 
—narrow-chested, half-grown, and alto- 
gether most unsatisfactory specimens. 
A great many of them had no home, 
many had enlisted under feigned names, 
and others had enlisted with the ho 
of escaping justice, having broken the 
law or incurred the anger of their 
parents. He did not think they could 
hope to obtain a good Army of Reserve 
out of such materials, and by endeavour- 
ing to do so it appeared to him they would 
be striking a fatal blow at the efficiency 
of our standing Army itself. He freely 
admitted that a short enlistment system 
was an admirable one, if accompanied 
by a system of compulsion as in Prussia; 
but it was idle to compare our Army 
with that of Prussia, which had conscrip- 
tion with a limited service. If too many 
men for short service were sent into the 
Reserve we should have an Army com- 
posed, not of soldiers, but entirely of 
recruits. If his hon. and gallant Friend 
went to a Division he (Major Dickson) 
should vote against him, and he would 
ask the House not to be lead into adopt- 
ing a system which in other countries 
worked well under different conditions. 

Captain BEAUMONT said, he would 
withdraw his Resolution. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Lorp GARLIES rose to move— 


“ That, in the opinion of this House, it would 
be inexpedient to vote any sum of money towards 
the defrayment of the proposed increase of expense 
of the Military System of this Kingdom until a 
scheme having for its object the efficient reor- 
ganisation of our Regular and Auxiliary Forces 
has been introduced by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.” 


The noble Lord said that the prophecy 
which he had made a few years ago in 
respect to the military expenditure of 
the Government had been verified far 
sooner than he had anticipated. He 
remembered noticing at the time that, 
as regarded munitions of war, there were 
reductions in the year 1869 of £334,000. 
Her Majesty’s Government continued 
the same course last year, and therefore 
it was not a matter of surprise that in 
the third year of their administration 
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they were compelled to ask for £1,000,000 
for munitions of war. It might create 
some surprise that he should take excep- 
tion to increased military expenditure ; 
but he had hitherto found that the eco- 
nomy of the Government was confined 
to reducing the number of soldiers, and 
lessening the quantity of munitions of 
war. But let bygones be bygones. He 
would first call attention to the real 
amount of the increase which the Go- 
vernment asked the House to vote. Next 
he would point out the different improve- 
ments in the organization of the Army 
which the Government proposed to give 
them for that increased expenditure ; 
and, lastly, he would point out what, in 
his opinion, they had a right to expect 
for such increase. They were asked to 
vote in the Army Estimates an increase 
of £2,800,000. In addition to that, they 
would have to provide a sum to meet the 
contemplated abolition of purchase, and 
also the retirement scheme. Taking the 
figures of the Financial Secretary, the 
cost of the retirement scheme, founded 
upon the authority of Mr. O’ Dowd, would 
amount to £1,000,000 a-year, or 1d. 
additional income tax. Therefore, he 
might fairly argue that, in addition to 
the £2,800,000 increase of the Vote, 
there would be, at least, £1,200,000 an- 
nually for the retirement scheme, making 
a total of £4,000,000 of additional ex- 
penditure. There must be also considered 
another item for new barracks through- 
out the country, which would also be| 
necessary in order fo amalgamate the 
Line with the Militia, and the expense 
of these would fall upon the sparsely 
populated counties, for the richer counties 
were already furnished with barracks. 
It seemed to him necessary, if the Go- 
vernment scheme were to be carried out, 
to have a further charge placed on the 
Consolidated Fund. Now, what did the 
Government propose to give in consi- 
deration of the expenditure of all this 
money? They were, first, to receive an 
addition of 20,000 men; secondly, an 
addition of 45,000 Militia; and, thirdly, 
there would be a great increase in the 
store department. Further, they were 
told that they were to have an establish- 
ment of camps throughout the country. 
It seemed to him that what they wanted 
was a sufficient force; but, above all, 
an efficient foree. He believed it was a 
very decided opinion throughout the 
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had quite sunk to the ground. He 
thought that we should have a force not 
only sufficient to protect our shores from 
foreign invasion, and to defend our Colo- 
nies and dependencies, but also a force 
which would enable us at any moment 
to aid a foreign ally whilst protecting 
the honour and interests of this country. 
We should be ready at any time to send 
100,000 men to aid an ally abroad, and 
to retain 300,000 properly trained troops 
in this country. With regard to our 
auxiliary forces, we had the first Army 
Reservecorps of 3,000men up to last year; 
but it was proposed to increase this to 
9,000 men in the current year. There 
were also 20,000 Militia Reserve avail- 
able to be called on in time of war, and 
the second Reserve corps composed of 
Pensioners. Here, then, was a force of 
300,000 men coming under the denomi- 
nation of auxiliary troops which, if made 
more efficient, would be sufficient for 
the different points to which he had al- 
ready adverted. It had been the fashion 
of late years to run down the Yeomanry 
cavalry; but he believed it would be- 
come a most valuable part of the service 
if more attended to by giving them a 
longer period for drill. Their object 
should be to obtain a harmonious whole. 
He did not think that any force of Mili- 
tia or Volunteer field artillery would be 
of any real service in the field until they 
got men who had served some half-dozen 
years in the artillery service to join them. 

f he understood the proposed scheme 
of the Government with regard to the 
infantry, it was their intention to amal- 
gamate the Line and the Militia, which 
would have the effect of making the 
Line the first battalion, and the Militia 
the second battalion; but to make the 
amalgamation complete, it should include 
the Volunteers. The basis of the amalga- 
mation, ashestated the othernight, should 
be a change in the present system of en- 
listment, and that they should not have 
a Reserve force between the Regular 
Army and the Militia. The right hon. 
Gentleman had shown that the effect of 
the three years’ service was to obtain 
recruits between 17 and 18 years of age 
instead of 21 or 22, the effect of which 
would be that when these men were 
wanted for foreign service in the Regular 
Army—that is, at the very age when, as 
trained men their physique would be such 
as to be best adapted for such service, 
they would be handed down to the Re- 
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serve forces. What they ought to do 
was not to enlist men under 20 years of 
age, and it would be far better to make 
the Militia the nursery for the Line, and 
then pass them into the Reserve. He 
would enlist them for one or two years 
for the Militia, then to serve four years 
in the Line, and then to form the Re- 
serve for three years. After that time 
they should be liable to be called out 
for foreign service, and after that they 
should remain in the position of the 
German Landwehr. He would also make 
the Militia the nursery for the Line for 
officers, whereby they would get trained 
officers. It would be impossible, he 
repeated, to make the Militia and Volun- 
teer regiments really efficient unless they 
had extra training, and he suggested 
that the Militia should have an addi- 
tional fortnight’s continued drill with 
the Regular forces. It was very desir- 
able that the Volunteers should be sub- 
jected to the Mutiny Act when called out, 
and that they should be compelled—at 
least 70 or 80 per cent of the force—to 
attend at least one week’s continuous 
training in the camps of instruction it 
was proposed to form, or be brigaded 
with the Regular troops for some short 
period every year. Unless something of 
that kind was done, the House would 
not be justified in agreeing to the in- 
creased expenditure proposed by the 
Government. The noble Lord concluded 
by moving his Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, it would be inex- 
pedient to vote any sum of money towards the 
defrayment of the proposed increase of expense 
of the Military System of this Kingdom until a 
scheme having for its object the efficient reorgani- 
sation of our Regular and Auxiliary Forces has 
been introduced by Her Majesty’s Government,” 
—(Lord Garlies,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 


do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Lord Garlies 


+ 
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SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES, 
Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) £46,400, Divine Service. 


(2.) £28,900, Martial Law. 

Mr. CARDWELL: The other day I 
was asked whether I would announce 
what was the course that we intended to 
pursue with regard to the Report of the 
Courts Martial Commission, and the 
nature of the measure which we in- 
tended to introduce on the subject. It 
is with the deepest grief that I have 
now to say that that measure had been 
undertaken by the right hon. Gentleman 
the late Judge Advocate General (Mr. 
Davison), whose death under such sud- 
den circumstances we have occasion to 
lament. I am sure I am only express- 
ing the feeling of the House when I say 
that in him the House has lost a most 
valuable Member ; we who sit here have 
lost a Friend whom we most highly 
esteemed and valued, and the profession 
to which I belong has lost @ most dis- 
tinguished ornament. The right hon. 
Gentleman had undertaken to introduce 
immediately after the Recess the mea- 
sure which has been for some time in 
preparation on the subject of the dis- 
cipline of the Army. He had given the 
greatest attention to it, and he was en- 
gaged upon it I believe even at the 
latest moment of his life. Under these 
unfortunate circumstances, it-will be my 
duty to make other arrangements with 
respect to that measure as soon as I 
can. I am sure the Committee will 
think that I am only discharging my 
duty in thus calling attention to the 
very great loss that we have sustained 
through the death of my right hon. and 
learned Friend. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £248,300, Medical Establishments 
and Services. 

Dr. BREWER expressed a hope that 
the Government would give the Com- 
mittee some kind of information with 
regard to the steps which had been taken 
to increase the efficiency of the medical 
department of the Army. He was aware 
that the subject to which he desired 
more particularly to draw the attention 
of the Committee might, with most pro- 
priety, have been considered when Vote 1 
was passing through Committee, as Sec- 
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tion 5 of that Vote took credit for the 

rincipal division of the metical arrange- 
ment he felt it his duty to animadvert 
upon. The lateness of the hour, how- 
ever, at which that Vote was taken ren- 
dered it extremely inopportune to delay 
the Committee by considering a question 
which he deemed of no secondary im- 
portance. He believed the Committee 
would not esteem any re-organization of 
the Army complete which did not include 
an organization of the non-combatant 
foree—the organization of the power and 
means of saving life when the Army 
was in the field, including, of course, 
the regulation of the ambulance depart- 
nent, its field and regimental hospitals, 
its transports, horse and hand litters, 
and the whole apparatus for ministering 
to the wounded, and for mitigating the 
suffering which, at best, was sad enough, 
but when aggravated by unskilfulness, 
or by neglect, which training might have 
revented, was simply often appalling. 
He felt the Committee would not grudge 
him the needful minute or two whilst 
he brought before them the nature and 
extent of the required provisions; what 
it was an ambulance department was 
called on to effect, and what was the 
measure of misery which a neglect of 
those provisions entailed, and how im- 
possible it was, by a nation’s liberality 
at the time of the emergency, to accom- 
plish what thorough training in time of 
peace could alone adequately secure. 
Since the publication of the American 
Reports, in relation to the statistics and 
facts furnished by their recent civil 
war, they were warranted in saying 
that there was no great Power which 
had not experienced the cruelty and loss 
of life when the Army was in the field, 
which might be traced to a neglect of 
discipline and organization in their am- 
bulance corps in time of peace. The 
Committee would hardly be prepared 
for the admission which Dr. Hammond, 
Surgeon General of the Northern Ame- 
rican Army, appeared to acquiesce in, as 
not unreasonable nor to be gainsaid, 
that it is impossible for any Govern- 
ment to provide all needful aid and 
do all needful acts for the disabled 
after a severe engagement. He (Dr. 
Brewer) paused over such an admis- 
sion, and he felt the Committee and the 
country would most unwillingly accept 
it; but, at any rate, this would not be 
allowed to cover neglects which foresight 
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and drill could have supplied. A paucity 
of medical men could be remedied by 
supplemental aid from without even when 
the emergency arose suddenly. Supplies 
of all kind might be had in profusion at 
a very short notice ; but the defects which 
were remediless, when the time of action 
came, were those attributable to a neg- 
lect of drill, discipline, and long and 
special training, provoking that want of 
co-ordination in the several departments 
of the medical corps, which was the sure 
precursor of misadventure and disaster. 
It was no insignificant part of efficiency 
in the responsible medical staff to acquire 
a skilful apprehension of the whereabout 
the field tents might be most conveni- 
ently pitched, so that, on the one hand, 
they did not interfere with or hamper 
the action or the strategic movements of 
the Army; and, on the other hand, to be 
within useful distance. The division of 
the infirmary men ; the prompt manage- 
ment of the litters, horse and hand; the 
efficient, but not obtrusive, following the 
eompany or division to which they were 
attached ; the removing the wounded in 
action so as not to crowd and jostle the 
combatants; and, above all, the celerity 
and completeness which leaves no room, 
and gives no provocation or opportunity 
to the combatants to fall out and crowd 
the retreating litter ; the subsequent re- 
moval of the wounded to the field and 
to the regimental hospital tents in the 
rear, where the graver operations are per- 
formed; the orderly and systematic at- 
tendance of the infirmary and other non- 
combatant men on their several officers, 
at their several points of duty—all consti- 
tute services, the performance of which 
are essential to due relief of suffering 
and saving of life; but which never 
have been, and never will be satisfactorily 
discharged without special and habitual 
training. Undoubtedly, the duties de- 
tailed were only a part—perhaps, a 
minor part—of the labours which fell on 
the medical staff in active service. To 
take the best and widest known example. 
The total of French troops in the Crimea 
was, in round numbers, 309,000; the 
totalnumber of deaths 69,000, of whom 
7,500 were killed in action, leaving 
61,500 for the deaths from wounds sub- 
sequently and the ravages of fever. It 
was found that in Koniggriitz, Solferino, 
Inkermann, Alma, Antietam, and the 
Potomac, one in five of the wounded 
were left dead on the field ; and al 
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though the relation of the wounded to 
the whole foree engaged—and even to 
the sick under treatment—varied very 
greatly, yet the relation of those mor- 
tally struck or left dead on the field to 
those who were objects for relief and 
treatment from wounds did not greatly 
vary, but retained pretty uniformly the 
relation stated. He thought the Com- 
mittee would agree with him that each 
division of medical service in time of 
active duty demanded orderly and in- 
telligent obedience, and such as could 
not be depended on without previous 
training and special drill. Experience 
showed that a neglect of such special 
training was marked by deficiencies in 
active and vigilant traversing of the 
ambulance corps of the field after the 
action and during the succeeding night, 
when its services were most demanded. 
He had, in 1866, seen men brought 
into the general hospital who had lain 
48 hours on the field, and whose wounds 
had been untended for a period of 10 
days—wounds which were not mortal, 
except for such neglect. He had re- 
marked, over and over again, that an 
amount of needless suffering and loss of 
life resulted from exposure and neglect 
on the field, which could be attributed 
only to the want of systematic activity 
and co-ordination in the various divi- 
sions of the ambulance department dis- 
playing itself after severe engagements. 
Dr. Hammond—to whom he had al- 
luded—spoke of two brothers lying 
wounded side by side in the afternoon 
of the day of the battle of the Antietam 
Creek, both vainly striving through the 
long hours of that weary night to stop the 
blood which flowed from an open wound, 
and which, in spite of the efforts of both, 
flowed on till death arrested its current. 
In vain each tried in turn to desery the 
longed-for appearance of the ambulance 
party—none ever appeared in sight; 
and a wound capable of easy treatment 
proved fatal, and sufferings utterly need- 
less resulted simply from the neglect 
which unskilfulness in their duties and 
want of training in the ambulance de- 
partment occasioned. No _ incidents 
struck a medical man more painfully 
than the deaths from hemorrhage from 
wounds: The Surgeon General of the 
Northern’ American Army related that 
a British officer in the Army of the 
Potomac, who had. lost his leg froma 
cannon shot, had had the knowledge 
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and presence of mind to bind his sash go 
tightly round the stump as to arrest 
the flow of blood, and to remain many 
hours on the field without fatal conse. 
quences till the ambulance party ar. 
rived. And this led him (Dr. Brewer) 
to hope that a practice adopted by the 
Germans might be considered by their 
own authorities. In the German sol- 
dier’s knapsack were to be found a good 
bandage and fold of lint compressible 
into a very small compass; but which 
were not only a convenience for his 
treatment by the surgeon in the event 
of the man being wounded, but which 
even the man himself might be easily 
~“——_— to apply in the event of long 
neglect on the field, so as to prevent the 
fatal consequence to which he had al- 
luded. The last suggestion he would 
press on the Government, and on the 
consideration of his right hon. and gal- 
lant Friend (Sir Henry Storks) the Con- 
troller General, was, that as it was not 
to be expected a full complement of 
medical officers and their men could be 
retained in time of profound peace, yet 
that a skeleton of a perfect ambulance 
corps should be organized, drilled, and 
disciplined, and specially trained for 
their duties; and that in any review 
these men should not, as now, be called 
on to “fall in’”’ merely, but should be 
subjected to inspection in their special 
and several duties, and their drill and 
accuracy animadverted upon no less 
punctually and authoritatively than the 
combatants expect and receive on 
those occasions; and it was not to be 
feared but that that orderly discipline in 
time of peace would produce ample and 
beneficial results when the special ser- 
vices were demanded in times of emer 
gency and active campaigning. 

Srr HENRY STORKS: The Secre 
tary of State for War has not neglected 
the important subject to which my hon. 
Friend has called the attention of the 
Committee. The importance of that 
subject cannot be exaggerated; for, in- 
dependently of the desire which every- 
one has to relieve the sufferings of those 
that are wounded in battle, it is im- 
portant for the discipline of the Army 
that the soldiers themselves in the day 
of battle should expect to be properly 
attended:to in the event of their being 
wounded by the enemy.- A Committee 
was appointed by my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for War to inquire 
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into the question of ambulances. The 
Committee was composed of officers well 
acquainted with the subject. In their 
Report they say— 


“Jn regard to the number of ambulance wag- 
gons, it appears necessary to inquire what pro- 
portion of the men would be likely to require to 
be carried off the field of battle. Taking a num- 
ber of actions, the percentage of wounded varies 
considerably, according to their severity. Thus 
at Kéniggratz the Prussians had 4:90 per cent 
wounded of their whole force, the Austrians 9°28 
of those engaged. At Magenta the French had 
6-7 per cent wounded of those engaged, the Aus- 
trians 7°05, But, on the other hand, the casual- 
ties are often much larger. At Waterloo the 
British force had 17-76 per cent wounded, and 
during the recent civil war in America the 
wounded in the Federal Army were—At Shiloh 
1251 per cent, at Chikamanga 18°52, at Gettys- 
burg 11°68, and at Wilderness 19°26. Those 
reported on the Confederate side are considerably 
higher ; but as neither the number of combatants 
nor the casualties were ascertained correctly, 
there may be much doubt on this point. The 
mean of these gives 15°70 per cent of the strength, 
and the Committee think they cannot fix upon a 
smaller percentage than 16 as the probable num- 
ber requiring to be provided for after an action. 
In some of the terrible encounters around Metz 
in August last the proportion of wounded greatly 
exceeded this. From a consideration of the nature 
of wounds received in action, it is estimated that 
about half of the wounded, or 8 per cent, can 
make their way to the nearest dressing place on 
foot, leaving 8 per cent to be removed from the 
field to that point on stretchers and waggons, 
and subsequently carried to the nearest field hos- 
pitals. It is further estimated that this may re- 
quire each waggon to travel a distance of five 
miles to the rear, and that it can make two trips 
aday, or 20 miles in all, even over indifferent 
roads. A waggon can carry six men each trip, or 
12 men a-day.” 

It is the intention of my right hon. 
Friend to have the Army hospital corps 
placed entirely at the disposal of the 
medical officers for the purposes of a hos- 
pital during a time of peace, and in a time 
of war as a corps for the assistance of the 
wounded after action. The Army hos- 
pital corps, which is divided into two 
branches, will now be re-organized into 
one branch, which will be the medical 
branch. It is intended to train men in 
this country to attend to our sick and 
wounded soldiers. After allowing for 
foreign garrisons, it is estimated that 
about 850 men of this Army hospital 
corps, who will be trained to their 
duties, will be available in this country. 

_Mr. Atperman LUSK said, that be- 
sides the six Inspectors General of Hos- 
pitals there were 20 Deputy Inspectors, 
and he inquired whether, as had oc- 
curred in similar cases, the deputy really 
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did all the work? He observed that 
there was an extra charge for compound- 
ing medicines. He did not know what 
cause there was this year for such a 
charge. 

Viscount BURY inquired why there 
was an increased expenditure for the 
colonial medical department, seeing that 
most of the troops had been withdrawn? 

Mr. M. CHAMBERS inquired what 
system was adopted for testing the 
genuineness of the drugs bought for 
the military hospitals, and ascertaining 
that they were equal to sample. 

CotonEL NORTH desired some ex- 
planation as to the sum of £74,930 for 
stoppages of soldiers’ pay while in hos- 
pital, and asked whether any attention 
was to be paid to the valuable Report 
of the Committee which had sat on the 
subject? He also wished to know why 
it was that the salary of the Governor 
and Commandant at Netley, which had 
been £600 a-year, was now reduced to 
£366? 

Sir HENRY STORKS, in reply, said, 
that the Inspectors General had to per- 
form very considerable duties. There 
was one at head-quarters, one at Alder- 
shot, one at Netley, one for all Ireland, 
and one at Malta, which was a very large 
station, and of the requirements of 
which he had himself personal expe- 
rience. The details would be found at 
page 166. The Director General of the 
Army Medical Department was the per- 
son specially charged with seeing that 
the best medicines were provided, with- 
out regard to price but with due regard 
to economy, and the medicines were pro- 
cured from the Apothecaries’ Hall. The 
compounders of medicine were ser- 
geants, who underwent an examination 
and received 1s. a-day additional pay 
forthe duty. The increase in the Vote 
for Medical Officers in the Colonies arose 
principally from the fact that by the 
terms of the Warrant under which they 
served they were to receive an annual 
increase of pay. The Report of the 
Committee on Hospital Stoppages, to 
which the gallant Officer (Colonel North) 
had referred, was now under the consi- 
deration of the Secretary of State; but 
the question was one about which there 
were great differences of opinion. In 
the Estimates of 1870-1 there was £600 
a-year for the officer at the head of the 
establishment at Netley. That was a 
very distinguished officer, Colonel, now 
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and as an officer of inferior rank, Colonel 
Gordon, was appointed to succeed, the 
salary was reduced accordingly. 

Mr. CANDLISH remarked that, al- 
though Colonel Gordon’s salary was 
lower than that received by his prede- 
cessor, and the duties lower, yet it ap- 
peared that an Assistant Commandant 
had been appointed at a salary of £303. 
He would be inclined to move the re- 
duction of the Vote by the inerease for 
Netley. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, last year they 
tried to do with one officer; but the 
experiment did not work well, and they 
were obliged to appoint a second. It 
should be remembered that Netley was 
the head quarters of the Army hospital 
corps. 

CotoneL NORTH said, that showed 
they ought to have an officer of higher 
rank at the head instead of striving to 
save £200 or £300 a-year. 

Mr. AtpErMAN LUSK reiterated the 
opinion that when a superior officer and 
a deputy were appointed, it would pro- 
bably be found that it was the deputy 
who did the work, though he would not 
say that was so in this case. 

Viscount BURY, recalling attention 
to his question, which he said the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman had mis- 
understood, observed that the term 
Colonies appeared to include India. 

Str HENRY STORKS replied, that 
there were stations in Australia, Canada, 
Nova Scotia, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Ceylon, the Mediterranean, the West 
Coast of Africa, and other places, the 
details of which were given at page 167. 

Viscount BURY said, he knew there 
were regiments in India which were put 
down as being in the Colonies. 

Mr. DICKINSON said, that accord- 
ing to the Estimates the exact number 
of men in the Colonies were set down as 
20,000; but in a separate Paper the 
number appeared as 25,000. The discre- 
pancy ought to be explained in settling 
the Army Estimates, when the point 
came before the Committee. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £957,300 be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for 
Militia Pay and Allowances, which will come in 
course of payment from the 1st day of April 1871 
to the 31st day of March 1872, inclusive,” 


Sir Henry Storks 
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Sr JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
observed that the hon. Member for 
Liverpool (Mr. Rathbone) had on the 
Paper a proposal to reduce this Vote by 
the amount of the charge for the pro. 
posed increase of 40,000 men. He did 
not wish to act discourteously towards 
the hon. Member, but he could not hel 
thinking that the Motion was found 
on some misapprehension ; and, if 50, 
that misapprehension all the more con- 
firmed the feeling that it was desirable 
to have some explanation with regard to 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on this important matter of the 
Militia. He desired to advert for a 
moment to the statement of the Secre- 
tary of State when he first introduced 
the Estimates. On that occasion, and 
upon various occasions since, in the 
course of the debate on the Army Regu- 
lation Bill, the right hon. Gentleman 
had spoken of the Militia force as con- 
sisting of 139,000 men. He (Sir John 
Pakington) could find no such number 
of men provided for in the Estimates, 
where the figures stood at 128,971 men 
both for the last year and the present 
year. In both cases they found in 
another column the permanent Staff 
stated to be 5,066. The two statements 
added together made up 134,037 men. 
There was a difference, in round num- 
bers, of 5,000 men between the state- 
ment in the Estimates, and the figures 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
mentioned on every occasion when he 
had spoken of the Militia. Where did 
the right hon. Gentleman get these 
5,000 men from? This question led to 
a consideration of what was the main 
cause of the great increase in the Esti- 
mates for the Militia of 1871-2 over 
those of 1870-1; this he apprehended 
might be found in the same columns on 
the same page, where it appeared that 
the whole cost of the entire quota of the 
Militia for the present year was £454,500, 
but in the Estimate of 1870-1, when the 
full quota was not called out, and when 
the Irish Militia was not called out, that 
amount was not so large by £105,000. 
In his humble opinion this was a satis- 
factory explanation, as far as it went, a8 
to the difference in the Estimates of the 
past and the present year. Now he 
came to the subject of the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Liverpool, 
who proposed to strike off the sum 0 





£237,216, being the charge for the ad- 
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ditional 40,000 men. He (Sir John 
Pakington) found no such charge in the 
Votes, and this was one of the points 
upon which he was desirous of receiving 
an explanation. It was within his 
knowledge that the Government had 
caused a circular to be sent to the com- 
manders of Militia regiments through- 
out the country asking them to give 
their opinion as to whether, in their re- 
spective districts, they would be able to 
raise second battalions. So far as the 
two or three counties with which he was 
best acquainted were concerned, the an- 
swers to the circular were that there 
would be no difficulty. 

Mr. CARDWELL: The answers are 
on the Table. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON asked, was 
he then right in supposing that it was 
by means of these second battalions that 
the 40,000 men were to be obtained ? 
That was a point on which he was de- 
sirous to receive information; but whe- 
ther this was so or not, there was no 
item in the Estimates to cover the ex- 
pense of these 40,000 men. And he 
wished to know what was the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government on this 
subject, which he held to be one of 
paramount importance in connection with 
this question of Army re-organization. 
There was no part of the subject to which 
he attached so much importance as the 
maintenance in full strength of our con- 
stitutional national force, the Militia. 
He had more confidence in that than in 
any other force; and he trusted to re- 
ceive an answer from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that they intended to raise the 
second battalions and add 40,000 men 
to the strength of the Militia. Indeed, 
he felt some disappointment that it was 
not proposed to increase the force to even 
alarger extent than that promised by 
the Secretary for War. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the utmost 
limit to which, by statute, the Govern- 
ment could go in raising the Militia was 
120,000 privates, and adding the officers 
and non-commissioned officers, the num- 


ber would be 129,000. This year it was: 


intended to exceed the statutory limit, 
and to raise 125,000 privates; but this 
could not be done till the Bill for the 
purpose then on the Table of the House 
was passed. What the Government had 
done in the meantime was to submit the 
Estimate of the whole amount which the 
statute enabled them to raise. This 
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would give 129,000 men, and the per- 
manent Staff brought this number up to 
134,000. The 5,000 which made ¢ 
difference between this figure and that 
referred to by the right hon. Baronet 
were recruits intended to be trained 
during the autumn. As to the second 
battalions, the Government had laid on 
the Table the questions which they had 
asked as to the raising of these bodies, 
and the answers which had been sent to 
that cireular. The object of the Govern- 
ment was to inform themselves and the 
House what were the present powers of 
raising the Militia to the utmost. It 
was not their intention during the pre- 
sent year to exercise those powers; but 
they were clearly of opinion that they 
had the power of raising the number of 
men asked for in the Estimate. If the 
Bill should pass as it was now before the 
House the future limit of the Militia 
would not be the precise statutory limit 
of numbers, but such number as from 
time to time Parliament might think 
proper to provide the money for. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had not explained 
the way he made up the 140,000. 

Mr. CARDWELL believed he had 
spoken of 140,000 only as the number 
that could be raised if it were thought 
desirable. His statement was that the 
Returns would show that 45,000 was the 
number which the Government could 
safely say they could raise. His state- 
ment was not a comparison of the Esti- 
mates of this year and the last. What 
he stated was that this year the whole 
number of men that could be raised 
would be 139,000 men. The number 
enrolled last year was including Ireland 
88,616; for the present year it was over 
98,000. That was the number up to the 
1st of April, and the enrolment was still 
going on. 

Mr. RATHBONE, in moving the re- 
duction of the Vote for Militia Pay and 
Allowances by £237,216, being the 
charge for the additional 40,000 men, 
said, his object was to oppose any in- 
crease in the number of men raised for 
the Militia, because he believed that in 
doing so they would be spending money 
which might be usefully employed in 
another way. The Estimates were no 
doubt prepared in time of war; but that 
war having ended, it seemed to him that 
what they had now to do was to proceed 
with deliberation, and re-organize the 
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standing Army and Reserves in the 
most perfect form, without hurry, but 
at the same time without waste or de- 
lay. They ought to make up their mind, 
whether they meant to rely on a Militia, 
like the Mobiles, as in France, or on a 
Reserve regularly trained and passed 
through the standing Army, like the 
Landwehr in Prussia. Nobody who had 
listened to the speeches of the Secretary 
of State for War could doubt that the 
right hon. Gentleman placed his main 
reliance for obtaining effective Reserves 
upon men who, after undergoing a short 
term of service in the Regular Army, 
should then pass into the Reserves. If 
that were so, why should the right hon. 
Gentleman imperil the success of that 
important part of his scheme for the re- 
organization of our forces by bringing 
the recruiting officers of the Militia into 
competition with the recruiting officers 
of the Army, in attempting, especially at 
the present moment, to raise that addi- 
tional 40,000 Militiamen? Another, and 
as it seemed to him, a very strong reason 
against making that addition to the 
Militia was, that they had no barrack 
accommodation for these men, who would 
therefore have to be billeted in public- 
houses, where they would very likely be 
made idle and drunken fellows, or ren- 
dered less fit for the industrial pursuits 
from which they had been temporarily 
taken, without being made good soldiers. 
He did not think they should spend 
money which they could ill spare, and 
take men whom they could not spare at 
all, in order merely to turn them into 
indifferent soldiers and into worse work- 
men than they were before. He there- 
fore begged to move that the Vote for 
Militia Pay and Allowances be reduced 
by £237,216, being the amount asked 
for the proposed addition to that force. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £720,084, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for 
Militia Pay and Allowances, which will come in 
course of payment from the Ist day of April 1871 
to the 3lst day of March 1872, inclusive.”—(Mr. 
Rathbone.) ‘ 

Mason WALKER said, he denied 
either that the recruiting for the Militia 
in any way interfered with the recruiting 
for the Line, or that the only result of 
getting these men into the Militia was to 
introduce among them habits of vice and 
intemperance. The opinion of those best 
acquainted with the Militia service was 


Mr, Rathbone 
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very different from that of the hon. Mem. 
ber for Liverpool (Mr. Rathbone). Gen- 
tlemen acquainted with the service had 
assured him—and in a recent debate the 
hon. Member forSheffield (Mr. Mundella) 
bore testimony to the fact—of the im- 
provement produced in the moral and 
social habits of workmen by their training 
in the Militia. He said that they returned 
home from drill improved as regards 
cleanliness, punctuality, and smartness, 
and that they did not become tainted 
with vice and intemperance. With re. 
gard to the Vote before them, the items 
for the Inspecting Staff of the Reserve 
and for Schools of Instruction were both 
placed under the Vote for Militia Pay 
and Allowances. He thought they 
should be divided between the Militia 
Vote and the Vote for the Volunteers, 
because the duties of the Inspecting 


Staff of the Reserve concerned the Vo- 


lunteers much more than the Militia; 
and the same remark applied to the 
Schools of Instruction. The schools that 
existed were admirable for the training 
of young officers; but a system of instruc- 
tion was still needed for senior officers of 
the Reserve forces, who, however zealous 
they might be, were ignorant of some 
points of their duty—from no fault of 
their own, but owing to the manner in 
which the Militia had been isolated for 
years past. There was also a great, and 
he feared, a growing difficulty in obtain- 
ing properly trained Staff sergeants for 
the Militia — a matter deserving the 
attention of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, the object of 
the Vote being to improve the efficiency 
of the Militia, he thought it would be 
unwise to refuse any sum requisite to 
accomplish that desirable end. He re- 
joiced to find that it was proposed to 
send Militiamen into camp instead of 
billeting them in small towns, and that 
every Militia regiment would be armed 
with breech - loading rifles, which he 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman would 
assure the Committee should take place. 
He trusted that any attempt on the part 
of the War Office to improve the effici- 
ency of the Militia would receive the 
support of the House. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he believed that 
the House was clearly in favour, not 
only of maintaining the Militia, but of 
maintaining it in a state of thorough 
efficiency. However, it was very desir- 
able that the Committee should under- 
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stand what the strength of the Militia 
would be under the Bill. When the 
right hon. Gentleman anticipated to have 
a Militia force of 139,000 men, it was 
right that the Committee should under- 
stand that that number included the 
Army Militia Reserve of 30,000 men— 
men who would be withdrawn from the 
Militia by those who would re-enter the 
Army—so that when, in case of emer- 
gency, the Militia would be really wanted 
its strength would only stand at 109,000 
men. He wished to know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to train 
all the 189,000 men in the course of the 
present year, and for what number of 
days. (Mr. Carpwetu: Yes, I do.] 
He considered that it would be desirable 
to have the Militia Reserve trained with 
the Regular troops. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he believed he was right in thinking 
that the question of the second battalions 
was left for future consideration. He 
thought hon. Members were at a disad- 
vantage in discussing the numbers of 
the Militia, before they had an op- 
portunity of discussing the principles 
on which that force was to be consti- 
tuted. It was not only admirable as 
a constitutional force, but as an effi- 
cient auxiliary to the Line. There was 
another additional advantage connected 
with it, and that was that while it ad- 
mitted of expansion, it also admitted of 
rapid contraction. He was aware that 
there was a per contra view of the ques- 
tion, and that it might be urged that 
asthe force was only called out for a 
short time it would be quite unable to 
take the field at once, and answer the 
requirements of modern warfare. He 
therefore congratulated the Government 
on the proposal to call out the recruits 
for a longer period of service. If pro- 
perly worked and efficiently trained, the 
Militia would be found second to no 
Reserve force of any country. His 
right hon. Friend stated on a former 
occasion that he wished to maintain the 
local connection of the Militia regiments 
with their respective counties; but if 
the Government proposed to confer in 
future all commands by the system of 
selection, and to officer the Militia re- 
giments as much as possible by half-pay 
officers, it might be questioned whether 
there would exist the same facility as 
formerly of maintaining that local con- 
nection, Another question for considera- 
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tion was whether, when the force was 
inereased, barracks were to be built for 
the men. If so, who would pay the ex- 
pense? It was clear that Government 
must abandon the hope of getting the 
money from the counties. He thought 
there might be a difficulty in the way 
of barracks for the Militia. That might 
not be so in Ireland, but in Scotland he 
knew there was very great difficulty 
with regard to barrack accommodation 
even for the Regulars. Might not the 
Militia be called out by instalments as 
in Switzerland, instead of the whole 
force being assembled at the same period 
of the year. He hoped this subject 
would be considered by the Government. 
It might involve expenditure, but it 
would lead to efficiency. 

Str HARRY VERNEY said, he 
thought it unreasonable to expect that 
counties should provide barracks for the 
Militia. He believed that by calling 
out the Regular troops, the Militia, and 
perhaps the Volunteers, at the same 
time, and brigading them together, not 
only would great good be done the men, 
but the commanding officer would also 
be able to distinguish those officers who 
showed themselves most fit for promo- 
tion and best acquainted with their duty. 
He considered that, during such periods, 
the troops ought most decidedly to be 
under canvas. Billeting he strongly 
objected to. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON, referring 
to an item in connection with the Militia 
Reserve, on page 32, asked for an ex- 
planation of the charge of £30,000 for 
30,000 Volunteer Militia Reserve men. 
Last year this charge was £20,000 for 
10,000 men, as against £30,000 for 
30,000 men this: it seemed to him that 
the proposed increase in the Vote was 
insufficient. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would explain to the House 
what was the intention of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the total amount of 
the Militia. Was it the intention to raise 
it to 139,000 men during the present 
year? [Mr. Carpweti: Yes.] Then, 
with regard to second battalions, it was 
proposed by the Bill before Parliament 
to take powers, but he now understood 
that the Government had no intention 
to act on them and to raise these second 
battalions. Was he right in the con- 
struction he put on the answer of the 
right hon. Gentleman? He hoped he 
was wrong. The Bill referred to also 
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proposed to confer powers on counties to 
raise Militia barracks, but he did not 
think there was the slightest chance of 
counties exercising them. With regard 
to training centres he should be glad to 
have some further explanation from the 
right hon. Gentleman—though perhaps 
that question might be more conveni- 
ently discussed on a future occasion. 

Mr. CARDWELL, in explanation, 
said, that the bounty for a Militia Re- 
serve man was £1; he calculated this 
year on getting 30,000 men, and there- 
fore he took a vote of £30,000; last 
year he had asked for £20,000, because 
he hoped to raise 20,000 men, and they 
succeeded in raising 19,916. With re- 
gard to second battalions, much would 
depend on how and where the men were 
raised. The Government could not tell 
yet whether it would be necessary to put 
any part of the force into second bat- 
talions. If the state of the battalion 
were manageable there would be no 
necessity to raise a second; but where 
the battalion was already unmanageable 
from its size, and if there should be a 
large addition, it would be necessary to 
form a second battalion. With respect 
to the strength of the Militia, he would 
say once more that it was the intention 
and hope of the Government to raise it 
to 139,000 men in the course of the 
present year. With regard to training 
centres, he should be happy to give all 
the information in his power, but it was 
not yet so full and definite as he could 
wish. The subject was a most difficult 
one. What they meant to do was to 
unite the recruiting and training of the 
Regulars with the recruiting and train- 
ing of the Reserves under the General 
Officer of the district. That was the 
general principle on which they desired 
to proceed; but there was a difficulty 
in the matter, because the barracks 
throughout the country had not been ar- 
ranged for the purpose. Some diffi- 
culties of detail had yet to be settled, 
and therefore, as yet, he was unable to 
bring forward any definite scheme ; but 
the subject had been, and still was, 
under the most careful consideration. 
It was quite true that one of the pecu- 
liarities of the Militia Reserve, and a 
drawback he had always admitted, was 
that, to a certain extent, it sometimes 
involved you in the difficulty of counting 
the same men twice over; but that could 
be and was allowed for. The Govern- 
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ment certainly desired to raise within 
the year 139,000 men altogether. In 
the Estimates they had provided for a 
larger number than they would be able 
to get by the time the regiments were 
called out; but, if so, they would train 
the additional recruits separately, and 
there were some conveniences in separate 
training which diminished difficulty with 
regard to billets, enabled the men to be 
kept a longer time, and trained with 
more pains, and admitted of more 
musketry practice. At all events, the 
financial calculations of the Government 
were based upon the expectation that 
they would be able to train 139,000 men, 
including officers. In answer to his 
hon. Friend the Member for Lanarkshire 
(Sir Edward Colebrooke) he certainly 
did not wish to destroy or diminish in 
officers the local feeling in favour of 
the forces to which they were attached, 
the absence of which would be a mis- 
fortune, and therefore he did not desire 
to see a predominence of military offi- 
cers to the detriment of purely local 
officers ; and he was happy to see that 
what had been said about uniting the 
Militia with the Regulars had a good 
effect, for a Return given him that day 
showed that in the three months from 
the 1st of January to the 1st April there 
had been the remarkable increase of 145 
in the number of subalterns, and that 
increase was still going on rapidly. 
With regard to camps of instruction, 
the Government were ambitious enough 
to hope to be able to produce a camp for 
80,000 men in the course of the autumn, 
and thus to try an experiment which had 
never been tried before, and which he 
could only hope would be successful, as 
they proposed that the camp should be 
a combination, not only of Regular 
troops of all arms in due proportion, but 
also Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers. 
As regarded barracks, no one was more 
conscious than he was of the great dis- 
advantage of the system of billets. He 
had always said as much, and done his 
best to obviate the difficulty. The Go- 
vernment sent as many men to Aldershot 
and other places as they could find room 
for, and they were always ready to 
furnish camp equipage to those who 
could make arrangements to come out 
for training at a suitable time of year 
when camp equipage could be made 
available; but there were many who 
could not come out at that time of the 
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year, and who were obliged to do so 
when camping was impossible. Perhaps 
it would be better to defer any discussion 
of the provisions of the Bill until they 
got into Committee upon it; but those 
provisions were certainly not intended 
to impose any new charge upon anybody. 
He fully agreed with what had been 
stated in Oommittee by an hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (Major Walker) that 
the instruction of the superior officers of 
the Reserve forces was a matter of the 
greatest importance, and he should be 
glad if by any means he could con- 
tribute to that object, and, although he 
had no definite plan to submit, he was 
conscious of the urgency of the matter, 
and he would continue to give it his 
attention. With regard to Staff ser- 
geants, it was part of the proposal of 
the Government that non-commissioned 
officers should be taken from the Regular 
Army, and for a time put into the re- 
served forces, so that their efficiency 
might be thoroughly tried, for it was 
important that the reserved forces 
should have most efficient instruction. 
He hoped to be able to induce the hon. 
Member for Liverpool (Mr. Rathbone) 
not to press his Amendment to a division, 
because in this matter he (Mr. Cardwell) 
did not think that in their proposals the 
Department over which he had the 
honour to preside had exceeded the ex- 
pectations either of the House or the 
country. He did not think the objection 
he raised on the score of anticipated 
competition between the Army and 
If we 
began to recruit with great energy for 
both the Army and Militia at the same 
time, we should, to a certain extent, com- 
pete with ourselves ; and that would not 
be a judicious course to adopt; but, 
under ordinary circumstances, there was 
such a difference between the two ser- 
vices that there were always men willing 
to enlist in one who would not enlist in 
the other. A large number of men 
might be willing to enlist for a Militia 
training, extending only over a short 
time, who would not be inclined to go 
on foreign service in the Line for a longer 
period. One man might prefer the 
Militia and another the Regulars, but 
that was a matter of individual predi- 
lection over which legislation could have 
little control. He hoped that what had 
been said on the subject of billets would 
satisfy the hon. Member that the Go- 
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vernment were anxious to avoid crowd- 
ing the Militia into objectionable and 
undesirable places; and he therefore 
hoped the hon. Member would not think 
it desirable to press his Motion. . 

Mr. DICKINSON complained that a 
Question he had put as to the contem- 
plated peace establishment had not been 
answered. The point raised was whether 
or not a case had been made out for in- 
creasing the number of the Militia? He 
wished to know whether the Vote was 
for the Militia as constituted by the 
existing law, or for the Militia as it was 
proposed to be constituted under a 
change of the law; if the latter, the 
Vote was for a greater number than was 
authorized by law, and the proper course 
would have been to have obtained money 
for the additional number by means of 
a Supplemental Estimate. One item in the 
Votes offended his eye—it was that of 1d. 
a-day beer money, which came to nearly 
£150,000 for the Army, and £17,000 for 
the Militia ; it would be better to in- 
crease the ordinary pay by 1d. a-day. It 
was difficult to ascertain what was the 
cost of a Militiaman; but, putting aside 
stores, he made out that it was £8 or 
£10 a-year, and that seemed a large 
sum for a month’s service. No doubt, 
this great cost was largely due to the 
necessity for maintaining a large per- 
manent Staff. 

Lorp GARLIES said, he thought we 
ought to retain the present organization 
of the Militia, but instead of maintain- 
ing a portion of it under the title of 
Militia Reserve, available for foreign 
service with the Regular Army, we ought 
to have one homogeneous force. He 
was unable to see the propriety of hav- 
ing an extra Army Reserve corps be- 
tween those two services, and regretted 
that a subject of so much importance 
had not been adverted to more promi- 
nently by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War, and other 
hon. Gentlemen during the discussion. 

Mr. CARDWELL :: The second Army 
Reserve is a special force altogether. 

Mr. BATHURST said, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would exert his 
influence to prevent the uniforms of Mi- 
litia regiments from being constantly 
changed. Since he had been in the 
Militia he recollected four different full- 
dress suits, three different undress suits, 
and four different shakos. That circum- 
stance might be considered a matter 
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of unimportance; but these frequent 
changes put the officers to considerable 
needless expense. Last year every offi- 
cer in the regiment he was alluding to 
had to wear a coat without even a pocket 
to put a handkerchief in. Surely every 
coat should have a pocket capable of 
containing a handkerchief, a flask, and 
a cigar ? 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he would cer- 
tainly vote for the Motion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Liverpool, not 
because he believed an increase in the 
Militia to be inexpedient in itself, but 
because our military forces were much 
in excess of the exigencies of the pre- 
sent time. They had got the Regular 
Army increased, and now the House was 
invited to increase the Militia, too. In 
recent times we had never been more 
secure than we were at present from the 
probability of war; as the two great 
military Powers of the Continent were 
now thoroughly exhausted and indis- 
posed to enter upon a fresh conflict. He 
hoped the Amendment would not be 
pressed to a Division. 

CotoneL BARTTELOT recommended 
the hon. Member for Liverpool not to 
press his Motion to a Division, because 
the opinion of the Committee and of the 
country generally was strongly in favour 
of the Militia. What the country de- 
sired was a Militia properly and tho- 
roughly organized, which could he relied 
upon on all occasions ; and he wished to 
impress on the Government that they 
had not gone far enough in the drilling 
of Militia recruits. It would have been 
easy to arrange so that they should be 
called out in winter for a thorough and 
efficient training. To make a man a 
good soldier it was impossible to begin 
with him too soon, and winter was the 
time when Militia recruits could be pro- 
perly trained with the least inconveni- 
ence. With respect to the efficiency of 
the Militia, he was at a loss to see what 
advantage the officers serving in the 
Militia were to derive from going into 
the Line. If, after serving two years in 
the Militia, they joined the Line, they 
would labour under the disadvantage of 
those who joined the Line direct, and 
who had the start of them by two years. 
With regard to recruting, it generally 
happened that most of the recruits for 
the Militia were obtained in large towns. 
Many excellent ones might be found in 
the country, but they could only be ob- 
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tained by some other method of recruit: 
ing. He believed it would be sufficient 
if a man went before the surgeon of the 
police for the district, and after being 
examined before the magistrates was 
transferred to the Militia at the proper 
time. In that way, very many valuable 
recruits would be obtained who were 
lost under the present system. With 


respect to the men serving in the Militia - 


Reserve, he thought it unwise on the 
part of the Government to do away with 
the inspection of that Reserve, for there 
were many who, if properly examined, 
would be found unfit for Army service, 
There was one other matter with regard 
to a Militiaman going into the Line to 
which he wished to call attention ; and 
that was on going into the Militia he 
received a bounty, but when he went 
into the Line he had to re-pay it. 

Mr. ACLAND said, he hoped the 
Government would not be diverted from 
their main object of improving the effi- 
ciency of the Army by any hasty attempt 
to improve the number of soldiers. What 
the country required was an efficient 
Army, full of officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers, thoroughly well trained, 
and able to educate the civilian portion 
of the population for the service. With 
regard to the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liverpool (Mr. Rathbone) he 
thought it unwise for anyone who desired 
to improve the military service to cause 
a division amongst those who were aim- 
ing at efficiency. He trusted to hear 
some pledge from the Government that, 
they would not hurry on any augmenta- 
tion of the numbers of the Army, and 
that nothing would induce them to 
swerve from their aim at efficiency. 

Mr. AtpErMAN LUSK said, he felt 
bound to vote with the Government and 
against the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liverpool. The Militia and the 
Volunteers were pre-eminently national 
forces, which must be looked to for de- 
fence, and not for defiance. Their cost 
was comparatively very little; the coun- 
try considered them as our most natural 
and constitutional force, and to them we 
must look for the protection of our 
homes and our coasts. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, he disclaimed 
any intention of a desire to increase the 
standing Army. He believed that the 
plan of the Government would be found 
most effective if those who were to be 
brought into the Army were told exactly 
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what was to be done with them, and if 
they were only taken while young for a 
short period. In that case there would 
be no difficulty in getting sufficient men, 
but if the right hon. Gentleman was to 
succeed in getting a superior class of men 
to those now obtained, must they not 
be drawn from the very class from which 
the Militia were drawn, and the competi- 
tion, which was sought to be avoided, 
thus be produced? The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that he had done 
everything in his power to prevent the 
billeting of the Militia in public-houses ; 
but that all the barracks were filled, 
billeting was obliged to be resorted to. 
But surely the Government would be 
assisted in the prevention of billeting by 
not granting 40,000 men to be billeted 
somewhere. Under all the circumstances 
he felt bound to press his Amendment 
to a Division. 

Mr. STOPFORD-SACKVILLEwished 
to know what progress was being made 
in providing barracks for the Militia, and 
whether the Secretary for War in- 
tended to proceed with that clause of the 
Army Regulation Bill which threw the 
expense of those barracks upon the 
county rates? He also wished to know 
what was to be done with regard to the 
Militia recruits in future ? Were they to 
be drilled at the head-quarters of the 
regiment, or were they to be attached to 
the Army and drilled with the Regular 
troops? And he wished also to be in- 
formed whether the Secretary of State 
would consent to extend the time, now 
limited to one month, during which 
allowances were paid to Militia officers 
in schools of instruction ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he had already 
stated what would be done with regard to 
barracks and to recruits. As to the train- 
ing of Militia officers he should be happy 
to do anything in reason to encourage 
that which was a most important point. 
In answer to the question of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Dumfriesshire 
(Major Walker), he might say that care 
would be taken that on the promotion of 
officers a proper examination would be 
made, and every officer would have to 
be reported as fit for the place he held. 
As to the beer money, that was an old 
institution, dating from the reign of 
George IV. He had no wish to retain 
it, and it was worth considering what 
steps should be taken with regard to it. 
In reference to the training of Militia 
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recruits, it was particularly desired to 
combine their training with the training 
of the Regular Army; and, with regard 
to uniforms, he should be glad to see all 
the uniforms of every branch cf the ser- 
vice more assimilated than they were at 
present. When the Clothing Vote was 
brought up, however, it would be found 
that something had been done on the 
point already. 


Estimates. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 16; 
Noes 92: Majority 76. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(5.) £81,700, Yeomanry Cavalry. 

Lorp ELCHO said, that last year, or 
the year before, the Secretary for War 
announced his intention of altering the 
constitution and character of the Yeo- 
manry cavalry, so as to make them some- 
what more like mounted rifles, which 
were simply infantry soldiers on horse- 
back. The model to be followed in the 
alteration was the Hampshire Horse. 
He (Lord Elcho) had seen the Hamp- 
shire Horse inspected, and a more effi- 
cient body of men he never had seen. 
There were only 40 or 50 of them; but 
they worked across country like a field 
following the hounds. They went straight 
across country, skirmished in every di- 
rection, through woods and spinneys, 
mounted, and galloped for two or three 
miles, and then fired their rifles at an 
imaginary enemy; and the artillery 
officer who inspected them said publicly 
that no horse artillery could traverse a 
country defended by bodies of such men. 
It was much to be regretted that -we 
had only a small handful of men of this 
description ; and if the Yeomanry ca- 
valry could be moulded into that form, 
and armed with the Snider breech-load- 
ing rifle, a vast improvement would be 
the result. Possibly the number of the 
Yeomany cavalry—now 16,000—might 
be reduced by the change; but 5,000 
men of this character would be more 
effective than three times their number 
of ordinary Yeomany cavalry. He was 
anxious to know whether his right hon. 
Friend intended to persevere in his at- 
tempt to alter the constitution of the 
Yeomanry force. 

Mr. ACLAND said, on public grounds 
alone, he was obliged to the noble Lord 
for calling attention to this subject ; and 
earnestly hoped the Government would 
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do something to carry out the scheme 
of mounted Rifles known by the name 
of Colonel Bower. That system had not 
succeeded in this country for this reason 
— it had been met by the social opposition 
which the Yeomanry force could bring to 
bear against it. So long as the cavalry 
system of England continued to be what 
it was at present the Yeomanry would ape 
it. Unless the cavalry system was made 
more elastic the Yeomanry force would 
not be improved. The dress of the Yeo- 
men was, in the opinion of a competent 
cavalry officer, most unsuitable, and he 
must confess that he was ashamed of 
appearing in it, preferring the more 
sober Volunteer uniform. He trusted that 
the Government would not allow social 
considerations to prevent them from mak- 
ing this splendid mounted force some- 
thing more of a reality than it was at 
present. 

Mr. BARNETT said, he was glad a 
discussion on the Yeomanry had taken 
place ; but he could not altogether agree 
with the remarks of his hon. Friend 
opposite, but approved of the sugges- 
tion of the noble Lord (Lord Elcho). 
The Yeomanry would be glad to have 
some explanations from the Government 
on one or two points. By the plan of 
last year the number of officers and men 
was reduced, and the Estimates were 
consequently reduced on that account ; 
but the total remained the same. This 
was accounted for apparently by the fact 
that, while the saving from absentees 
last year was calculated at £15,000, this 
year it was put down at only £11,000. 
He inferred from this that the right hon. 
Gentleman expected a larger muster this 
year; but he was afraid that anticipation 
would not be fulfilled, because there was a 
general impression—although probably 
an erroneous one—that the Government 
wished to extinguish the Yeomanry. 
There was great doubt as to whether 
the plan of sending regiments of Yeo- 
manry to Aldershot would succeed, and 
he wished to know how many regiments 
were expected to go there? The farmers 
and tradesmen who constituted the force 
were not accustomed to groom their own 
horses, and if, as he supposed, no as- 
sistance was to be given to them when 
in camp, there would be a difficulty in 
carrying out the plan of sending them 
to a distance from their homes. No 
carbines had been supplied to the regi- 
ment with which he was connected, but 
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perhaps no application had been made 
for them, and, in fact, the Yeom 
wanted stirring up. It was important 
that they should have an opportunity 
of competition in shooting, and he be- 
lieved that what had been described 
as the hunting-drill would be attrac- 
tive to many of the men. Such a sys- 
tem might be inaugurated by sending 
a squadron of Regular cavalry to join 
a Yeomanry regiment, so that they might 
have the assistance of practical officers 
without the necessity of going into camp. 
The late war had shown that light 
cavalry might be of great service in 
a campaign, and in the event of an 
invasion the Yeomanry would have to 
act as the eyes and ears of the troops in 
this country ; and therefore they should 
be trained to act in small bodies under 
efficient officers. It would be satisfac- 
tory if an arrangement might be made 
by which the Militia, Volunteers, and 
Yeomanry could meet together for ex- 
ercise; and thus the country would be 
reconciled to the maintenance of the 
force. But if the Yeomanry did not 
show sufficient spirit to undertake the 
duties required of them by Government, 
he ‘suspected they would have to be 
given up. 

Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE said, 
he regretted the tone in which the hon. 
Member for North Devonshire (Mr. 
Acland) had spoken of the Yeomanry. 
Neither the Yeomanry nor the Volun- 
teers desired to ape the Regular forces, 
but were determined to do their best to 
maintain their efficiency. Although, in 
some quarters, fault was found with the 
Yeomanry, it had not yet been pointed 
out what their system of drill should 
be. If there was a general feeling that 
the Yeomanry should be dismissed, they 
would contentedly resign. 

Masor WALKER said, he hoped that 
the Secretary for War would not en- 
courage exclusively overgrown corps of 
Yeomanry, but would afford encourage- 
ment for the formation of small working 
bodies for reconnoitring duties. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that he ad- 
hered to the view that the Yeomanry 
should be made more efficient for the 
duties of light cavalry, according to the 
circular which he had issued last year, 
and which still remained in force. As 
to weapons, the Westley-Richards rifle 
had been given to every regiment that 
had asked for it, and it was an exceed. 
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ingly valuable arm. Their desire was 
that every regiment should ask for it. 

Lorp ELCHO wished to know whe- 
ther the system of revised-drill was being 
enforced ; or whether there was the in- 
tention to enforce it, according to the 
scheme of Colonel Bower ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he did not 
think that the system was being en- 
forced, and it was not easy to enforce it 
with a voluntary force. 


Vote agreed to. 


(6.) £485,700, Volunteer Corps. 


Mr. STACPOOLE proposed that the 
Vote should be postponed, on the ground 
that a Return regarding the expense of 
ammunition, for which he moved, should 
be laid on the Table. He observed that 
the Volunteer force was under no sort of 
drill, and he thought that either they 
should be made soldiers in name or re- 
ality, or this Vote expunged altogether. 

Mr. G. B. GREGORY said, he hoped 
that the Government would give facili- 
ties for acquiring rifle ranges, and that 
Volunteers would beoccasionally paraded 
with Regular corps for drill. They ought 
also to be instructed in the management 
of field guns, and in fortifying the posi- 
tions they occupied. He thought the 
deduction of the travelling expenses of 
head-quarters’ corps was a shabby eco- 
nomy. 

Viscount BURY said, that last year 
he was requested to bring under notice 
a Memorial with regard to the pay and 
allowances of adjutants of Volunteer 
corps, and he wished to know whether 
the Secretary for War had taken that 
paper into consideration according to his 
promise? Theré was a Vote of £10,000 
for large camps for military instruction, 
and he wished to know whether that re- 
ferred to the expense of brigading the 
Volunteer force with troops of the Line 
in the way in which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman announced in bringing in the 
Army Regulation Bill. As regarded the 
grant for Volunteer officers at Schools 
of Instruction, he trusted that attendance 
at such schools would be made com- 
pulsory, and that the instruction given, 
and the certificates awarded, would be 
bond fide in character. Many Volunteer 
officers had held rank in the Regular 
Army and might be excused from pass- 
ing through those Schools of Instruction, 
but the respect of the men could be ob- 
tained by the officers only if the latter 
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made themselves thoroughly competent. 
He thought that the greatest good had 
been done by allowing Volunteer offi- 
cers to attend Schools of Instruction and 
obtain certificates. Upon the mode of 
conducting these Schools of Instruction 
would depend the efficiency of Volun- 
teer officers, and if they were properly 
conducted the country would have some 
guarantee that Volunteer officers knew 
something and were worthy of confi- 
dence. His experience was that at pre- 
sent they were conducted in a most 
efficient manner, but he strongly advised 
that the attendance should be compulsory 
as a condition of officers retaining their 
commissions. He did not mean that 
officers of Volunteers who had attained 
high rank in the Regular Army should 
be compelled to attend. There was 
£2,600 for medical attendance upon the 
permanent Staff, and he wished to know 
upon what condition medical attendance 
could be obtained? His own sergeant- 
major, when ill of consumption, had had 
no such attendance. [Mr. CarDWELL 
explained that it was a new Vote.| He 
was glad that it had been placed upon 
the Estimates. His right hon. Friend 
had promised in his speech on the Orga- 
nization Bill that the Volunteers should 
be properly organized; and added that 
they were not at present worthy to stand 
among the defending forces of the 
country. He (Viscount Bury) fully agreed 
that, as at present constituted, the force 
was not what it ought to be, nor fit to 
take its place in the defensive force of 
the country. He called upon the right 
hon. Gentleman to fulfil his pledge, and 
say what he intended to do to make the 
Volunteer force really efficient. As a 
Volunteer of 10 or 11 years standing, he 
maintained that anything that the au- 
thorities called upon the Volunteers to 
do they would do. They would submit 
to any necessary discipline, and take any 
amount of trouble, provided only that 
the authorities would assure them that 
it was only at that price that their effi- 
ciency could be obtained. But to place 
the Volunteer and the Volunteer officer 
in the position in which they were now 
placed, and to give the officer no autho- 
thority to call out his men for drill, and 
then to abuse the force for not being 
efficiently drilled, was to begin at the 
wrong end. The Volunteer force could 
not help being improperly organized, 
because it was the duty of the authorities 
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to organize it. If Government adopted 
that public expedient of putting the Vo- 
lunteers under the Mutiny Act, the force 
might as well be disbanded this moment. 
Suppose that on Easter Monday the 
Mutiny Act had been in force, it was 
equivalent to taking the willing men and 
placing upon them a burden heavier 
than they already voluntarily bore. 
What was wanted was, not to put the 
willing men, who came forward as those 
Voluteers did who went to Brighton on 
Easter Monday, under the Mutiny Act, 
but to bring out those who were unwill- 
ing, to put the screw upon them, and 
give the commanding officer power to 
call out every man a certain number of 
days every year. The Mutiny Act only 
referred to a want of discipline, and it 
was not in discipline that the Volunteers 
failed. During the last 10 years an 
average of 170,000 Volunteers had been 
under arms; and except on two occa- 
sions, at Windsor and elsewhere, he had 
never heard of any instances of insubor- 
dination on the part of any portion of the 
force. Therefore, the Mutiny Act was 
not warranted by experience, and would 
not help the right hon. Gentleman in the 
future. What was really wanted was to 
give the Volunteer officers, or the in- 
spectors of the military districts, the 
power, on certain days during the year, 
of calling out all the men under 
their command. [Lord Excno: How? 
That was for the Government to fin 
out. If Government said it could organ- 
ize the force, then it was Government’s 
duty to find the machinery for doing so. 
If the Volunteers refused to submit, then 
would be the time to say that the Volun- 
teer Vote ought to be expunged from the 
Estimates, but he believed the Volun- 
teers would not refuse anything that 
would make them an efficient part of the 
force of this country. If the force was 
put under the Mutiny Act for the day 
then Government would require to pay 
it for the day as it paid the Regular 
soldiers. 

Cotone, C. H. LINDSAY said, it 
appeared to him that the more that was 
spoken and written about the Volunteer 
service, the more its constitution and 
position were misunderstood. Now, a 
great deal had, from time to time, been 
said about the organization of the Vo- 
lunteer service—meaning that a great 
deal more should be effected before it 
was thoroughly organized for service. 
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He was one of those who considered that 
the Volunteer service could not be more 
organized and more efficient than it was, 
under the peculiar circumstances of its 
constitution and obligations. He con- 
tended that the Government could not 
organize the service beyond the line at 
which it had for some years reached, 
It had to be borne in mind that the 
Volunteer service was an independent 
citizen institution, raised by the wish of 
the people, and gladly accepted by the 
Government of the day; that it was 
raised for one object, and one object 
alone—namely, as an auxiliary force to 
the Army in case of invasion, and that 
it was accepted without any special con- 
ditions, or expectations that it would 
become, in any prominent manner, pro- 
ficient in military merits. It had, how- 
ever, surpassed the calculations of its 
severest critics, and there could not be a 
doubt in the minds — if unprejudiced 
minds—that, when it was required for 
service, it would be found to be ready to 
carry out the object for which it was 
called into existence. It ought also to 
be borne in mind, and clearly under- 
stood, that it could not be interfered 
with by any undue Government pres- 
sure, beyond what commanding officers 
could enforce or recommend, without 
serious prejudice to the existing estab- 
lishments ; and that, when the crisis of 
invasion was at hand, it became, by Act 
of Parliament, the property of the State, 
as an embodied arm of the service, and 
therefore amenable to the rigid rules of 
discipline. He considered that after 11 
years had passed over the heads of the 
Volunteers, and after all the exertions 
and devotion of time and money to the 
cause on the part of commanding officers 
and the members of corps, it was ridi- 
culous that there should be a sort of 
independent fire kept up against it, 
which was unjust and unworthy of a 
great nation. The Volunteer service had 
fully acted up to its professions and obli- 
gations as far as it possibly could, on its 
own account. It was armed, drilled, and 
disciplined; and he did not think that its 
most unsparing critics could take excep- 
tion to the manner in which it had real- 
ized those results. He asked again— 
How could the Volunteer service be fur- 
ther organized? Practising and brig- 
ading with the Regular forces was very 
important; but it was no advance in the 
way of real organization, in the strict 
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military sense of such a term; and, as it 
was worked up to the extreme limit of 
self-realized proficiency in the necessary 
requirements of an unpaid armed force, 
there could be no actual progress made 
until such time when the emergency 
alluded to was at hand, and then it 
would be ready and glad to receive that 
complete organization which actual ser- 
vice in the field, and military disci- 

line demanded ; until then it could not 
“ rendered more efficient or more orga- 
nized than it was now. There was no 
use, therefore, in worrying the question. 
The Government had not the power to, 
what was called, organize this citizen ser- 
vice beyond its present condition. With 
respect to the intention of placing the 
Volunteers under the Mutiny Act, when 
brigaded with the Regulars and the 
Militia, he considered that such a step 
on the part of the Government would do 
more to break up the service than any- 
thing else. He looked upon such action 
as a positive insult to the whole Volun- 
teer service; and it really seemed as if 
the object of the Government, together 
with that and other pressures, was to get 
rid of it altogether. If it did entertain 
that wish, why did it not say so at once. 
He had the honour to command a regi- 
ment, half of whose members were mas- 
ter tradesmen of the West-end of London, 
and he ventured to say that if the Mutiny 
Act was to be enforced on the occasion al- 
luded to, one-half of his regiment would 
resign, and the other half would speedily 
follow; for it was idle to suppose that 
such men would, on principle, serve if 
they were to be placed under the Mutiny 
Act, and be subject to the pains and 
penalties which attached to the misde- 
meanour of a private soldier, although 
they would never come under the powers 
of the Act. He was at a loss to know 
why such an idea should have entered 
the mind of the right hon. Gentleman, 
especially as he must have known that a 
commanding officer of Volunteers had 
more power over insubordination than 
the Mutiny Act and the Articlesof War 
put together. He could not understand 
why such an insult should have been 
contemplated when there had been no 
occasion for it. The discipline of the 
service had rarely been at fault during 
the 11 years of its existence; but, when 
it had, the commanding officer had dealt 
with it according to his judgment and 
power, by dismissing the offender at 
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once—a power which he considered most 
desirable should be possessed; and he 
was not aware that such power had ever 
been abused, and that, when it was ex- 
erted, the result was approved of by the 
whole regiment. He also remarked that 
by placing the Volunteers under the 
Mutiny Act on any occasion in time of 
peace, it deprived the commanding officer 
of his power and authority over his men, 
which it was most desirable lie should 
possess and maintain. The Government 
could not apply the Mutiny Act. with- 
out prejudicing the service, and it could 
not enforce attendance at drill, and 
penalties without reducing the existing 
establishments. The commanding officer 
was responsible for the condition of his 
regiment ; and he repeated that he was 
not aware that his power over insubordi- 
nation had ever been abused, and that, 
when he had exerted it, the result had 
been generally approved of by the whole 
regiment—namely, the dismissal of the 
member from the corps. [Sir Davin 
Satomons: Then he would join another 
corps.]| That was fully provided for if 
the rules of regiments were properly 
attended to, in which case he could not 
join another corps. He remarked that 
one of the most important arrangements 
that had been made was the opportuni- 
ties now offered for the instruction of the 
officers and sergeants. The service ought 
to be, and was, indebted to the Govern- 
ment for this; for, hitherto, the officers 
had no means of gaining the necessary 
proficiency. The officers of the Volun- 
teer service had been continually sneered 
at as useless; but it was not their fault 
that they should be comparatively igno- 
rant. But he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman might feel much gratified at 
the result of the attendance at the 
Schools of Instruction, as it proved that 
the metal was good, and only required to 
be tempered and welded into shape. He 
was not going into the worn out ques- 
tion of the capitation grant, as he con- 
sidered it dead and buried; -but he 
regretted the manner in which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
got rid of the controversy on the subject. 
The right hon. Gentleman decided upon 
what he called an extra allowance to 
certificated officers and sergeants, which 
would be equivalent to 5s. a-head 
throughout the service. Now, he made 
his calculations upon a false issue, and, 
in saying so he meant that he had 
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based his calculations upon the com- 
pleted establishment of the officers, and 
upon five sergeants per company, where- 
as, on analysis, the establishments of 
officers were only a little more than half 
complete, and there were never more 
than four sergeants per company; 80 
that the result would be, supposing 
every officer and sergeant to receive the 
certificate, the extra capitation grant 
would not exceed 3s. per head. He ac- 
knowledged, however, the opportunities 
for instruction; but there was little or 
no instruction afforded to the service by 
the attendance at the Reviews under the 
military Authorities—for instance, take 
the Brighton Review last week—the Vo- 
lunteers were left entirely in the lurch 
as far as instruction was concerned. 
There was nothing done or explained to 
exemplify real service in thefield; 26 corps 
were on the ground, and there was no 
field telegraph, or any other machinery 
applicable to war, which could give the 
slightest insight or interest to the Volun- 
teers assembled. He said the last 
Brighton Review was an example of what 
the Government did not do when they had 
the opportunity, and there never was a 
more complete failure, asfarasany interest 
or excitement were concerned. The first 
and second divisions were kept for two 
long hours after they had sweated up 
the hills above Brighton—and the hon. 
Member for Brighton (Mr. White) knew 
what the character of those hills were— 
before there was a single shot fired. He 
wanted to know why that was? There 
was not, he felt convinced, a Volunteer 
who went to the Review at Brighton 
that day but was disgusted with the 
whole arrangement; for there was no 
instruction, and great delay. Now, it 
must be borne in mind that the Volun- 
teer service had thus far fulfilled its mis- 
sion, and continued to do so as far as it 
was possible to do of itself; and he 
maintained that it was an error on the 
part of many leading journals to expect 
a different state of things until necessity 
required it. Now, if the Volunteer ser- 
vice was still approved of by the country 
and the House, well and good; but, if 
not, the sooner the key-note of its dis- 
missal was sounded through the country 
the better ; and whatever might be the 
result of the blast, let there be an end 
of the snarlings that had been so con- 
stantly going on. He was, no doubt, in 
common with many other commanding 
officers, prepared to abide by the feeling 
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of the country, and he was ready and 
willing, in common with others, to con- 


tinue to devote his energies to main- 


tain the condition of the service; or, if 
it was the wish of the country that the 
service should cease to exist, he would 
be equally ready to resign the trust that 
had been reposed in him, and consign it 
to oblivion. 

Mr. A. JOHNSTON said, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would re-con- 
sider his determination to reduce the 
grant to Volunteers who did not make 
themselves extra-efficient. It would be 
better if, instead of confining their at- 
tention altogether to shooting, the Vo- 
lunteers would practice the use of the 
bayonet a little. 

CotonEL BERESFORD said, he 
wished to remind the House that in 
1864, when the Volunteer force was in 
extremis for want of funds, the Govern- 
ment of Lord Palmerston came forward 
to their aid, and proposed a grant of 
20s. for effectives, and 10s. for non- 
effectives. During the last four years 
the Volunteers had been compelled to 
go to the War Office, in formd pauperis, 
for further assistance; and the result 
was, an offer from the Secretary of State 
for War of 5s. per head, to be paid on 
certain conditions. But this offer was 
hedged round with so many difficulties 
it was impossible to earn it. In the first 
place, the onus of earning it was thrown 
upon six men of each company of 60— 
namely, upon the three company officers 
and the three sergeants who, on obtain- 
ing certificates for a certain knowledge 
of drill, earned for their regiment 
£2 10s. each ; in other words, 5s. per 
man for the whole 60. What, however, 
was the case in his (Colonel Beresford’s) 
regiment? He had only eight company 
officers, in lieu of 18 he was entitled to, 
for his establishment of six companies; 
consequently, £25 could not be earned 
in respect of the 10 vacant commissions. 
Again, officers were compelled to attend 
every drill of the regiment they might 
be attached to, and a large number of 
officers were debarred doing so by their 
professional or business engagements; 
and though such officers were anxious 
to obtain certificates by attending drill 
twice or thrice a-week during two 
months, the War Office refused to allow 
them to do so. The Secretary of State 
in March, 1869, sent out forms to the 
commanding officers of corps requiring 
the particulars of expenses, under cer- 
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tain heads, for the previous five years. 
Having taken till July, in 1870, to con- 
sider the Returns, he had come forward 
with the offer of 5s. per head, in spite of 
the Returns obtained in the most impar- 
tial manner by a committee of metro- 
politan commanding officers, between 
three and four years ago, showing that 
a minimum addition of £1 per man was 
required. As to his own regiment, which 
had only been able to exist by earning 
nearly 100 per cent of the grant of 1864, 
it had, under the auspices of the War 
Office, been reduced in numbers from 
587 to 435 in 1868, by 80 more in 1869, 
and on the 1st December, 1870, he had 
only 360 men left of all ranks, simply 
because he had no funds for recruiting. 
Recruits would not find their uniforms. 
The Government had laid great stress 
upon the effort which they were now 
making; but he confessed that it re- 
minded him of the ancient line ‘‘ Partu- 
riunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus.”’ 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM said, he 
was of opinion that the proposition to 
subject Volunteers to the operation of 
the Mutiny Act was an extraordinary 
and mischievous proposition. Only two 
instances were known of insubordination 
of Volunteers under arms, which the 
noble Lord opposite (Viscount Bury) had 
previously mentioned. With all respect 
to Volunteers, he thought that was at- 
tributable to the fact that Volunteers 
had been commanded by judicious men, 
who knew they were dealing with half- 
disciplined troops and did not attempt 
to enforce such discipline as would be 
expected from Regular troops. If they 
attempted to enforce the Mutiny Act 
upon Volunteers, they would break up 
the force; and if they placed them under 
the Act and did not enforce it, that non- 
enforcement would have a prejudicial 
effect upon the Army. 

Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE asked 
for explanations of some entirely new 
and some greatly increased items. 

CotonEL BARTTELOT said, that in 
the last Parliament the hon. and gallant 
Member for Ennis (Captain Stacpoole) 
brought in a measure relating to little 
dogs in Ireland; but now he flew at 
higher game, he wished to abolish Vo- 
lunteers in England and Scotland be- 
cause he had no Volunteers in Ireland. 
He (Colonel Barttelot) hoped to see the 
system extended to Ireland, and that his 
hon. Friend might become captain-com- 
mandant of the Ennis corps. He (Colonel 
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Barttelot) differed from his hon. and 
gallant Friend below him (Colonel C. 
H. Lindsay), and thought that when 
Volunteers were called out with the 
Regular troops and Militia they ought 
to be subjected to the same discipline as 
the Regular troops and the Militia. He 
had consulted men in the battalion of 
Volunteers that he had the honour to 
command, with reference to the applica- 
tion of the Mutiny Act to Volunteers, 
and they were of opinion that good Vo- 
lunteers had nothing to fear under the 
Mutiny Act. Therefore, on the part of 
his battalion, he was prepared to sub- 
mit to the law which the Government 
wished to impose upon Volunteers. 
Whether called by the name of Vo- 
lunteers, or of local Militia, he believed 
they would all do their duty. He 
was not prepared to incur any expense 
to go into a camp of instruction. He 
believed that nothing would be more 
conducive to the efficiency of the Volun- 
teer corps than the brigading of them 
for some consecutive days with the Re- 
gular troops and the Militia. But if the 
Volunteers were to receive camp instruc- 
tion, the country, and not the Volun- 
teers, should pay the entire cost of the 
camps for that purpose. 

Caprain STACPOOLE said, what he 
maintained with respect to the Volun- 
teers was, that whenever they wore the 
Queen’s uniform they should be under 
the Mutiny Act. He denied that he 
brought in a Dog Bill a few years ago. 
It was his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel), 
then Chief Secretary for Ireland, who 
brought it in. 

CoLtoneL WILMOT said, his experi- 
ence of the Volunteers, as commander 
of one of the largest Volunteer corps 
in England, led him to believe they 
would cordially accept the Mutiny Act, 
if the right hon. Gentleman thought it 
would conduce to the efficiency of the 
service. He did not see, however, how 
it could be enforced. If, when a regi- 
ment was about to march out of camp, a 
man was to be sentenced to three days’ 
confinement, were the rest of the men to 
be detained until the sentence was un- 
dergone? He had treated the Volun- 
teers under his command with a strict- 
ness of discipline which he would be 
slow to enforce against his own company 
in the Line, and he had never met with 
an angry look from them. He had the 
most implicit confidence in his men, and 
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in their disposition to observe the most 
perfect discipline. During the whole 
tenour of his command, only one man 
had been dismissed, and that was for 
falling out on the line of march. In 
fact, the commanding officers of Volun- 
teers might apply to their men a dis- 
cipline which no officer in the Line would 
enforce. 

Mr. A. EGERTON said, it was his 
firm belief, as far as the Lancashire 
Volunteers were concerned, that they 
would not have the least objection to be 
placed under the Mutiny Act. The gene- 
ral opinion among them was that it 
would very much improve the character 
of the force. In his opinion the disci- 
pline of the Yeomanry was better than 
that of the Volunteers, and he attributed 
that simply to the fact that the Yeo- 
manry were under the Mutiny Act. It 
happened from time to time that a few 
cases of drunkenness occurred among 
the Yeomanry when called out, and the 
offenders were locked up in the police 
courts. It would be perfectly easy to 
deal with offenders among the Volun- 
teers in like manner. He begged to 


suggest that there should be two annual 


muster-days for the Volunteers, when 
all should be required to attend; as it 
was very desirable, both for the men 
themselves and their commanding offi- 
cers, that the latter should be able to 
see the whole regiment more frequently 
than at present. 

Mr. BUXTON observed, that the 
true moral of the late war seemed to be 
not so much that discipline was wanted, 
as men of noble and high spirit, and he 
was persuaded that in no Army that ever 
existed would there be found a nobler 
and more patriotic spirit than that which 
animated the Volunteers of England. 
There was nothing more remarkable in 
the history of the Volunteers than the 
implicit obedience which they showed to 
those who were placed over them. The 
occurrence at Windsor Bridge, a couple 
of years ago, was a rare exception. It 
had been made a great deal of; but in 
that case many of the men had marched 
eight or ten hours in exceedingly hot 
weather without anything to drink, or 
any provision being made to supply the 
need, and no proper arrangements had 
been made by the authorities to assist 
them in returning home from the rail- 
way station. In case of need, he had no 
doubt that the Volunteers would be per- 


Colonel Wilmot 


{COMMONS} 
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fectly ready to drill day and night, and 
to accept any restraint that might be 
thought necessary. They would then 
be a most powerful force, and would 
exhibit the same kind of spirit which 
had animated the German Army. He 
only regretted that the scheme of the 
right hon. Gentleman was so little cal- 
culated to supply the needful equipment 
and organization. 

Lorp ELCHO suggested that the dis- 
cussion more properly related to matters 
which should be considered in dealing 
with the Army Regulation Bill. He 
had asked for the Returns of the cases 
of insubordination which had occurred 
since the commencement of the Volun- 
teer movement, and he trusted that 
those Returns would be furnished before 
the discussion of this question, as to the 
placing the Volunteer force under the 
Mutiny Act, was gone into. 

Tue Eart or YARMOUTH, as the 
officer who took the order from the 
General at Windsor on the occasion 
which had that evening been referred 
to, thought it but fair to state that it was 
the commanding officer of the corps who 
disobeyed the order, and not the corps 
itself. The commanding officer distinctly 
refused to obey the order; but the re- 
fusal did not come from the corps, for it 
was not communicated to it. 

Mr. DENMAN said, they had heard a 
good deal from Volunteer officers respect- 
ing the application of the Mutiny Act; 
perhaps they might like to hearsomething 
on the subject from the privates. Asa 
Volunteer who had served for five or six 
years very diligently in the ranks of the 
Queen’s Westminsters, he thought that 
great mischief would result if anything 
were done which tended to un-volunteer 
the Volunteers. Under a somewhat 
stricter discipline, they might, no doubt, 
be made more efficient; but care must 
also be taken, that by too great strictness 
in the requirements the men were not 
driven to resign and prevented from joiu- 
ing. The utility of the force was not to be 
judged by the numbers in it at any one 
time, because the personnel was continu- 
ally changing, and the movement had 
been the meansof teaching drill to a large 
portion of the population, who might be 
no longer connected with the movement, 
but whose services could in moments of 
exigency be relied upon as a Reserve. 
He knew, from his own experience, that 
six years after the formation of the 
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eompany to which he himself belonged, 
he was almost the only original member 
that was still in the ranks, though the 
strength and efficiency of the company 
had been fully maintained. 

Mr. LIDDELL desired to learn whe- 
ther there were any regulations at the 
War Office providing for the periodical 
inspection of the arms and munitions of 
Volunteers; and whether the number of 
arms, if there were such Returns, used 
by Volunteers corresponded with the 
number originally issued, and what was 
their condition ? 

Mr. HAMBRO protested against the 
notion that the Government were to ex- 
pect to find in the Volunteers a cheap 
and efficient Army, and at the same time 
to leave the Volunteers to bear all the 
expense of their equipment, and other 
requisites. 

Mr. CARDWELL, in reference to the 
proposal to place the Volunteers under 
the Mutiny Act, expressed his regret 
that it should have been spoken of as an 
“insult” to them. That was never in- 
tended. Nobody had a greater respect 
for them and for the great sacrifices 
they made for their country than the 
Government, who fully acknowledged 
them; but in the case of such large 
bodies 30,000 men being called out, it 
was necessary that some sufficient powers 
should be placed in the hands of the 
general officer commanding to preserve 
discipline. In regard to the calling 
out of the privates, it must be remem- 
bered that the question to be borne in 
mind was, would they come. If they 
imposed rules that were too stringent, 
the effect to be feared was, that instead 
of inducing the Volunteers to come out, 
they might provoke them into resigning. 
With regard tothe rules that would apply 
in the military Schools of Instruction, 
they had been prepared, after the great- 
est consideration. When hon. Mem- 
bers complained that the Government 
did not organize the Volunteers, while 
they were really endeavouring to organ- 
ize them as far as it was in their power 
to do so, it should be remembered that 
there was no little practical difficulty in 
applying all their rules at once with 
perfect stringency to that force, and the 
Government must be allowed to meet 
that practical difficulty in a patient and 
a tentative but persevering manner. It 
had been remarked that pressure had 
been put upon the Volunteers ; but look- 
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ing at the Estimates, he found that the 
pressure was -really an increase of 
£73,000 in the Vote, exclusive of £8,000 
for travelling expenses, transferred to 
another Vote. All the Reserve force 
was being put under one command, and 
one result he hoped would be that the 
permanent Staff would be more useful 
than it had hitherto been. As to the 
suggestion that when called out on 
brigade drill every man should receive 
1s. a-day, the proposal was one which 
had already been provided for in the 
present Estimates by taking a sum of 
£10,000 for the purpose. 

Mr. DICKINSON inquired what was 
allowed with respect to Shoeburyness ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that 10s. was 
given to each man who went there. 

Mr. ACLAND said, he believed that 
the ordinary expense of a Volunteer 
going into camp for a week would be £1; 
and that the right hon. Gentleman was 
wrong in supposing that 1s. a-day would 
cover the expenses to which the officers 
would be put. He thought the allowance 
was not sufficient. 

Mr. DICKINSON said, it was de- 
sirable that battalion drill should not 
always be in one place. 

Mr. BATHURST vindicated the ex- 
amination conducted under Lord Hinch- 
inbrook. 


Vote agreed to. 


(7.) £129,200, Army Reserve Force. 

Mr. DICKINSON asked for an ex- 
planation respecting the cost of training 
9,000 men, and the principle on which 
they were paid. The length of service 
should be stated. It appeared to him 
that the best way would be to pay the 
men for the time they were out. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he thought that in 
future it would not be right to allow men 
to leave the Army for the Army of Re- 
serve after three years’ service only, un- 
less it was declared that no man should 
enter the Army under 20 years of age, 
and he was also of opinion that care 
should be taken for providing, when a 
man left the Army, that there should be 
another man to take his place. He 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that means had been adopted to 
ascertain how many men in the Regtier 
Army would accept the terms when 
offered them for joining the Reserve. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that in the 
Bill he had framed clauses giving a power 
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to deal with the Reserve from time to 
time as exigencies might require. He 
thought that these were matters of de- 
tail which could better be discussed on 
the consideration of that Bill. With re- 
gard to what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Stroud (Mr. Dickinson), he 
observed that it was necessary for the 
success of a system of Reserve that the 
men should not be too much disturbed 
in their civil occupations, or they would 
entertain the apprehension of losing 
them altogether. He thought it better 
to pay the Reserve men by a pay of 4d. 
per day, in order that they might be in 
contact with the paymaster, and that the 
Government might really know what men 
they had. 

Coronet BARTTELOT referred to a 
letter which appeared in Zhe Times a few 
days ago signed by a commanding officer, 


describing the Government plan for form- | P 


ing an Army of Reserve, and expressing 
a hope that Mr. Cardwell would take 
warning before it was too late, or the 
country would get an Army of Reserve 
at the cost of the Regular Army. 

Mr. CARDWELL put it to the House 
whether writing an anonymous letter 
was the best mode for a commanding 
officer, if he were one, to adopt for the 
purpose of making his sentiments known; 
and was sorry the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman had given encouragement to the 
proceeding by quoting the letter. What 
had been done with respect to the Army 
of Reserve was to send round a circular 
to ascertain how many men of three 
years’ standing would be likely to join 
the Reserve, and the answers had been 
very satisfactory. He had not yet re- 
ceived a statistical report, but he was in- 
formed by the Adjutant General’s De- 
partment that the number who had sig- 
nified their willingness to join was 3,000 
or 4,000. 

Lorp ELCHO inquired whether it was 
intended to let men go before efficient 
recruits were provided to supply their 
places ? 

Mr. CARDWELL replied that this 
was a question of putting the cart before 
the horse. He should make the vacancy 
before filling it up. 

Vote agreed to. 

House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again upon Wednes- 
day. 


Mr. Cardwell 


{COMMONS} 





Promissory Notes Bill. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND PROMISSORY 
NOTES BILL—{Bm 91.] 
(Mr. Baxter, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading. read. 
Mr. MORLEY expressed a hope that 


the principle of the Bill would be ex. 


tended so as to get rid of the three days 
of grace upon all bills. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he concurred 
in the suggestion of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Bristol (Mr. Morley). He 
should be very glad if days of grace 
were done away with altogether. 

Smr JOHN LUBBOCK said, the sug- 
gestion was one of very considerable im- 
portance to the trading community, and 
should not be adopted without considera- 
tion and due notice being given to the 
ublic. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he concurred in 
the opinion expressed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bristol (Mr. Morley). It was far 
preferable to have one law applying to 
all bills than two laws for the two sets 
of bills. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he thought 
the proper course would be to make 
every bill payable at the time stated on 
the face of it—at sight, or 30 or 60 days 
—without any days of grace. 

Mr. AtpErMan W. LAWRENCE said, 
he concurred with the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Maidstone (Sir John Lub- 
bock), in expressing the importance of 
giving due notice to the public. 

Mr. BAXTER observed, that the ques- 
tion of the abolition of all days of grace 
was one entirely for the House and not 
for the Government to decide. The 
Committee would be fixed for Thursday, 
when that subject might be considered. 

Mr. MORLEY gave notice that he 
would move an Amendment in Committee 
on the Bill to the effect he had stated. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 18th April, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Surrry—considered in Committee 
—Resolutions [ April 17] reported. 

Pusuic Bitts — Committee — Report — Citation 
Amendment (Scotland) (re-comm.) * [1]. 

Considered as amended — Private Chapels 
[37-112]. 


GLEBE LAND (IRELAND) ACT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. STACPOOLE asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, If there is any 
intention on the part of the Government 
to introduce any measure to amend the 
Glebe Land (Ireland) Act of last Session ? 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, in reply, that a Bill for this object 
had been prepared by the Irish Board of 
Works ; but it would have to receive the 
sanction of the Treasury before it could 
be introduced. Subject to that sanction 
being obtained, he believed that it was 
the intention of the Board of Works to 
press the Bill during the present Session. 


KHIVA—CONCENTRAION OF RUSSIAN 
TROOPS.— QUESTION, 


Mr. EASTWICK asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have received information of any move- 
ment or concentration of Russian troops 
destined to act against Khiva; and whe- 
ther there is reason to suppose that only 
a temporary occupation is intended, or a 
permanent conquest ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, the only 
information Her Majesty’s Government 
have on the subject alluded to by the 
hon. Gentleman is contained ina despatch 
from Mr. Consul General Abbott, from 
Odessa, under date March 27. That 
gentleman sends an extract from the 
Odessa Messenger of that day, announcing 
as a rumour from Orenburg that a force 
of five detachments would enter the 
Steppes of Orenburg at the end of March 
or beginning of April, and would after- 
wards go on a reconnaissance to the Sea 


of Aral. 


ARMY—THE VOLUNTEERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. EASTWICK asked the Secretary 
of State for War, with reference to the 
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intimated to officers commanding Volun- 
teers Corps is proposed to be formed in 
Hampshire in September next, Whether 
the Volunteers attending that Camp will 
have their travelling or any other ox- 
penses paid ? 

Mr. CARDWELL replied, that the 
Artillery Volunteers who went into camp 
at Shoeburyness had allowances made to 
them; and it was intended to give an 
allowance to the Volunteers who went 
into the camp of instruction to be formed 
in Hampshire; but the precise amount 
had not yet been determined. 


Exchange. 


IRELAND—WESTMEATH, &c. UNLAWFUL 
COMBINATIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether he 
intends to propose any legislative mea- 
sures with a view to remedy the evils 
stated by the Select Committee to exist 
in Westmeath and parts of the adjoining 
counties ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the Report 
and Evidence in the case of Westmeath 
was only circulated yesterday, and cer- 
tainly it has not been in my power at 
the present moment, nor in that of my 
Colleagues, to pay that degree of atten- 
tion which the Report requires, so as to 
enable us to pass a final judgment upon 
the state of facts which it discloses. At 
the same time, I quite agree in what I 
consider to be the animus of the Ques- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman, that it 
is not desirable that time should be lost 
in a matter of this description, and we 
shall certainly lose none. Very shortly 
I shall announce the intention of the 
Government. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther he has any objection to the intro- 
duction into the Bills of Exchange and 
Promissory Notes Bill of a Clause pro- 
viding that bills and notes falling due 
upon Christmas Day, Good Friday, and 
Sundays shall be payable upon the day 
following, instead of upon the day be- 
fore such days as at present, in con- 
formity with the Bank Holidays Bill, 
recently passed through this House, 
which provides that all Bills falling due 
on the new Bank Holidays shall be pay- 
able on the day following such holidays ? 





large Military Camp which it has been 
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Mr. BAXTER said, he considered it 
would be very objectionable to introduce 
such a clause as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman referred to into the Bills of 
Exchange and Promissory Notes Bill 
now before the House. 


ARMY—REGIMENTS WITH MUZZLE- 
LOADERS.—QUESTION. 


Coronet NORTH asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If any an- 
swer has been received to the Telegram 
relative to the number of regiments of 
the Queen’s Army in possession of 
muzzle-loaders on the 1st October last; 
and, if so, when the Report will be laid 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF, in reply, said, 
that no answer had yet been received to 
the telegram relative to the number of 
regiments of the Queen’s Army in 
possession of muzzle-loaders on the Ist 
of October last. As soon as the Report 
on the subject was in the hands of the 
Indian Department it would be laid on 
the Table. 


THE NEW FOREST.—QUESTION. 


Sm HARRY VERNEY asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether the 
report is true that within the last five 
years a great quantity of the finest beech 
and oak trees in the New Forest have 
been cut down, that much of the wood 
has been sold for firewood ; and, whether 
the Government will take measures to 
prevent any further destruction of the 
timber in the Forest until the question 
has been discussed in Parliament ? 

Mr. BAXTER: Sir, I am informed 
that oak and beech trees have been cut 
down to some extent in the New Forest 
during the last five years ; but wherever 
it has been found possible to do so with- 
out too great a sacrifice, the most orna- 
mental timber has always been left 
standing. None of the wood has been 
sold for firewood except the smaller 
branches and such defective trees as 
were not adapted for any other purpose. 
At present it is only in contemplation to 
fell a very small quantity of timber—not 
more than is necessary for the proper 
management of the property in com- 
pliance with the Acts of Parliament. 


Mr. Watkin Williams 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. WHATMAN rose to call the at- 
tention of the House to the way in which 
money has been and is raised for Public 
Works in British North America, espe- 
cially for railways in Canada, and to 
move, That it is desirable, in order to 
put an end to misunderstanding, to de- 
fine clearly the responsibility attaching 
to such undertakings. The hon. Mem- 
ber said, he did not wish or intend to 
cast any doubt on the sincere intentions 
of the Canadians to carry out honestly 
and properly all their engagements with 
respect to these public works ; but, look- 
ing to the great importance of these un- 
dertakings, the amount of capital in- 
volved, and, still more, considering what 
had happened as to one of these large 
undertakings, it did appear very desir- 
able that we should ascertain what was 
the responsibility attaching to them. 
In 1849 the Canadian Legislature began 
to give great encouragements to the in- 
troduction of railroads, and enacted that 
capital might be provided by the Pro- 
vince to the extent of one-half of the 
cost, with Government Directors on the 
Boards of Management, in proportion 
to the amount of the provincial gua- 
rantee. Several lines of railway were 
thus made, and to consolidate some of 
the most important into one system, 
the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada 
was proposed in 1853, and was put 
forward as a great provincial work, 
much more than a local work. It was 
proposed and submitted to the Colonial 
Secretary in connection with what was 
then called the Intercolonial Railway. 
The object was to connect Canada with 
the Provinces of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia down to Halifax; and it 
was now proposed to carry the line 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. It was 
to be commenced with a capital of 
about £9,000,000. About one-third was 
guaranteed by the Province, and most 
of the capital was raised in England. 
Notwithstanding the apparent certainty 
of carrying out the undertaking for the 
amount stated, in the course of the very 
next year, 1854, an Act was passed to 
allow an increase of capital, but the in- 
crease allowed was indefinite, and re- 
quired the consent of each bondholder in 
writing ; in 1855 another Act was passed 
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vince the sum of £900,000; and in the 
following year the Company appeared 
to be still more in want of assistance. 
Accordingly another Act was passed 
raising the contribution of the Province 
to £2,380,500. In 1856 another Act 
was passed for the further relief of the 
QOompany, and placing further funds at 
their disposal in this way. The Province 


gave up their mortgage upon the re- 


ceipts of the Company to the extent of 
£2,000,000 of their bonds, and very 
speedily after that, in order to obtain 
extra capital, other bonds were issued 
by the Company in lieu of those bonds 
of the Province, so that the £2,000,000 
which were released enabled them to 
raise £2,000,000 more. In the follow- 
ing year, 1857, another Act was passed, 
which dispensed with the Government 
directors in this line, leaving it entirely 
to the 12 elected directors. In 1858 
another Act was passed, the effect of 
which was to give up the remaining 
fraction of the provincial guarantee, 
making the whole sum which the Pro- 
vince gave up for the benefit of this un- 
dertaking £3,111,500. A clause in the 
last-named Act required the assent of 
two-thirds of the directors to the in- 
crease of capital; but the clause did not 
as before require that that consent 
should be obtained in writing from 
those bondholders who would be here- 
after prejudiced by such extension of 
capital, and they had no notice of any 
intention to seek such an important 
change in the law, although they were 
apprized in various ways of the earlier 
and other changes. All these things only 
showed how desirable it was that there 
should be in other countries some one 
who would discharge the functions which 
were performed in this country by 
Lord Redesdale, who would never have 
sanctioned the passing in England of 
such an Act as that last named, which 
placed the capital of the subscribers to 
the original undertaking at the discre- 
tion of the directors. After the passing 
of this Act various means were resorted 
to in order to raise further capital, but 
with very small success indeed in Eng- 
land. From the first the ordinary stock 
and shares afforded sufficient security 
for the interest becoming due on bonds 
and debentures; but soon after the 
passing of the Act of 1858 the directors 
offered to convert share capital into 
7 per cent debentures, on condition of 
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subscription for an equal amount of 
7 per cent debentures in addition, thus 
increasing the mortgage or bond debt 
whilst diminishing the security for it. 
This appeared a very unusual proceed- 
ing. It appeared to be so very extra- 
ordinary that very shortly afterwards 
another circular, still further explaining 
this offer, and making it still more clear, 
was issued. Subsequent reports of the 
Company refer to this issue, to the can- 
celment of the original stock, and the 
substitution of preference stock for it in 
the shape of these debentures, and the 
operation is stated to have been per- 
fectly successful. It did seem to be 
rather extraordinary that any directors 
should boast of such an operation as 
that being successful. He should think 
that it was one they ought not to be 
willing to boast of. In the spring of 
the following year, 1860, further money 
was required to carry on this under- 
taking, and another offer was made to 
raise £1,500,000 without “ interfering 
with the existing preferential rights of 
the bondholders of all classes,” and 
stating that the traffic receipts of the 
line were calculated to be sufficient to 
pay the working expenses and the interest 
on this new second preference capital as 
weil as on the first preference. Now, 
these were important words. In the 
month of July it appeared to have been 
discovered that a very small amount of 
money had been advanced on these 
terms; that was to say, there was so 
little confidence in the undertaking at 
that time that capitalists were not in- 
clined to risk more money; and there- 
fore shortly after that—namely, on the 
27th October, 1860, there was an extra- 
ordinary announcement in a report by 
the directors to the shareholders, that 
the London directors had recently re- 
ceived from Canada the accounts made 
up to 30th June, and availed themselves 
of this opportunity to make known to 
the shareholders and to the bondholders 
the exact state of the Company’s finances, 
which proved the distressing fact of the 
impossibility of paying the interest on 
the second preference bonds, which be- 
came due on the Ist of October, notwith- 
standing the large amounts which had 
been made in the early part of that year. 
The report went on to state that, in 
order to save the Company from further 
loss, Messrs. Baring Brothers, and 


Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co. had ob- 
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tained a judgment against the Com- 
pany, and were consequently invested 
with the power of seizing the rolling 
stock. This measure, it was alleged, had 
been adopted for the benefit of all the 
present creditors, and for the protection 
of the Company’s interests. At the time 
the accounts were rendered in October, 
1860, a sum of about £2,000,000 was 
due to the financial agents alone of the 
Company in this country, which was a 
very considerable amount. And here he 
would remark that the financial agents 
were among the original directors who 
issued the prospectus, and they were 
also the financial agents of the Pro- 
vince. It was most unusual for the 
same persons to be connected with an 
undertaking of this kind in these dif- 
ferent ways. He did not mention this 
circumstance, however, in order to dis- 
parage in any way these gentlemen, who 
were of high standing in the commercial 
world; but he simply stated the extra- 
ordinary fact, as it might, to a certain 
extent, account for so large a debt being 
due to the financial agents. The report 
showed that notwithstanding all the ad- 
ditional capital which had been raised 
the company was utterly insolvent, and 
consequently a Commission was ap- 
pointed by the Government to inquire 
into the condition of its affairs. Various 
disclosures were made, and it was only 
fair to state that the directors them- 
selves, in the same month, immediately 
suggested that some competent person 
should be sent out to inquire into the 
Company’s affairs and the conduct of the 
undertaking. The gentleman selected 
to make the investigation in Canada 
was formerly a Member of that House, 
the present Sir Edward Watkin. Sir 
Edward succeeded, to a considerable ex- 
tent, in ameliorating the condition of 
the Company. He was afterwards made 
Chairman of the Company in England, 
and continued in that office for some 
years. The Commission pointed out 
many defects in the accounts, and brought 
to light other faults; but, according to 
the Report, there must have been very 
grievous extravagance, for otherwise it 
would be almost impossible to account 
for the large increase of the capital be- 
yond the limit originally proposed. It 
was true there had been some exten- 
sions in the line of railway, the original 
length being 1,112 miles, whereas it was 
now 1,377 miles; but the capital, which 


Mr. Whatman 
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was originally limited to £9,500,000, 
was now advanced to £19,500,000. As 
there had been such an enormous in- 
crease by means of preference shares 
and debentures. without any correspond- 
ing increase in the traffic, all the ori- 
ginal capital might be regarded as com- 
pletely lost. Shortly after this distress- 
ing year, 1860, another Act was brought 
into the Canadian House of Parliament 


and was passed, making an arrangement ’ 


with the various descriptions of creditors 
for the term of 10 years. This Act was 
passed in 1862,and would expire next 
year. The prospects of those unfortu- 
nate subscribers, shareholders, and bond- 
holders who trusted to the safety and 
security of this undertaking, would, ac- 
cording to all probability, be still fur- 
ther sacrificed; and he might mention 
as one result of what had been done in 
the way of issuing preferential securities, 
that the whole of the original bonds of 
the Company began in England, and 
were supposed to be well secured. In 
1860, in consequence of the enormous 
increase of these obligations, it was dis- 
covered that there was no security at 
all. The consequence was that these 
bonds had ceased to be regarded as 
bonds, and instead of being bonds they 
were then called stock. During these 
10 years nearly the whole of the de- 
mands had been paid in paper, a cir- 
cumstance which would partly account 
for the rapid increase of the capital. 
Well, he now came to this point, which 
was the main object of his Motion— 
namely, to ask who was responsible for 
this undertaking. The scheme was put 
forward under the best auspices, and 
was offered to the public in the most 
favourable way, and yet, when either 
from neglect some other cause the 
whole affair ti red out a failure, no one 
appeared to be responsible for it. It 
was said that the sufferers by the under- 
taking had no legal remedy, because 
there was no one on whom legal liability 
could be fixed, and that the difficulty 
was increased because two Governments 
were concerned. This might be very 
true; but he would ask whether, in an 
undertaking ofthis kind, to which the 
public was asked to subscribe apparently 
on good security, it was right or politic 
that such a course should be pursued as 
that.which had been taken in the pre- 
sent instance? He, for one, thought 


not, and he begged therefore to move 
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his Resolution, and he wished, in con- 
dusion, to ask the Government whether 
the first directors of the Grand Trunk 
Railway Company or the Canadian Go- 
yvernment were responsible for the pro- 
spectus which had been issued in 1853. 

CotonEL FRENOH seconded the 
Motion— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That it is desirable, in order to put an end to 
misunderstanding, to define clearly the responsi- 
bility attaching to such undertakings as Railways 
and Public Works in British North America.”— 
(Mr. Whatman.) 


Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
had seen with some regret the Motion 
which his hon. Friend (Mr. Whatman) 
had put upon the Paper. If his hon. 
Friend had confined himself to a gene- 
ral statement he should have told him 
that abstract Resolutions, unless they 
pointed to some definite course, were not 
of much practical value, but he should 
have agreed with him in the opinion 
that it was desirable to prevent misun- 
derstandings wherever it was possible to 
do so. But the hon. Gentleman had 
gone into a history of the Grand Trunk 
Railway of Canada, and asked who 
was responsible for certain undertakings 
which, not having been so successful as 
the projectors thought they would be, 
had involved those who embarked in 
them in pecuniary misfortune. The pro- 
per person to answer that question was 
the hon. Gentleman’s legal adviser. 
If promises were held out by directors 
with a fraudulent intent, or if there was 
a wilful concealment of facts in the pro- 
spectus, the persons who had been guilty 
of such conduct would be liable at law 
for the consequences whether the under- 
taking was in Canada or in this country. 
But there was a great difference between 
a statement made with intent to deceive 
and a statement made bond fide, but 
which might deceive a certain portion 
of the public, and by which the pro- 
moters themselves might be deceived. 
Here was an undertaking which com- 
menced well, in which everyone believed, 
and which probably would be of great 
importance in developing the resources 
of Canada, but which was perhaps un- 
dertaken too soon and too expensively. 
The commotion that took place in Europe 
and the Civil War which desolated Ame- 
rica after its establishment exercised 
upon it a deleterious effect, but the Go- 
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vernment were not in any way respon- 
sible, either for its existence or for its 
misfortunes. In a matter exclusively 
affecting local interests, the Colonial Se- 
cretary could not interfere, and Lord 
Elgin’s despatch, which had been re- 
ferred to as showing that blame attached 
to the Canadian Government, and which 
was printed in the prospectus, was not 
written with reference to this under- 
taking, but was a general review of the 
circumstances and condition of Canada, 
written by Lord Elgin to his official su- 
perior at home. Lord Elgin was a very 
sanguine man, and had formed a high 
opinion of the future of Canada, and in 
the despatch he incidentally alluded to 
certain great public works, including 
this railway; but in this very despatch 
he strictly defined the responsibility of 
the Canadian Government in regard to 
it, stating that they were to advance 
one-half of the capital, and that the 
whole resources of the Company were to 
be pledged to them for the redemption 
of the loan with interest; and the Cana- 
dian Government had kept perfect faith. 
They had acted not only up to the spirit 
of their undertaking, but had gone a 
great deal further; for when the Com- 
pany got into difficulties, they first post- 
poned their claim upon the railway, and 
ultimately remitted practically the whole 
of it. In principal and interest they 
had contributed no less than from 
£5,000,000 to £6,000,000 sterling, ac- 
cording to the published accounts of 
the Dominion ; and therefore it was, he 
thought, hardly fair to cast any reproach 
on the good faith of the Canadian Go- 
vernment, who had, in his opinion, and 
he had read all the papers, carefully 
done all that they could do in reference 
to the undertaking. Canada was a young 
country, very jealous of her good faith 
being questioned, and he could not hear 
her good faith even inferentially called 
in question, without giving to any such 
statement a prompt and explicit contra- 
diction. [Mr. Warman said, he had 
guarded himself carefully against making 
any charge of bad faith against Canada. } 
The hon. Gentleman’s manner of ac- 
quitting Canada reminded him of the 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions, who found 
a prisoner not guilty, but warned him 
not to do it again. He now came to the 
directors, to whom his hon. Friend also 
imputed blame in connection with the 
transaction, and who, he would ask 
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were they ? Why, men like the Messrs. 
Baring, Glyn, and Kirkman Hodgson, 
whose names stood so high in the com- 
mercial world, and who had done every- 
thing in their power for the undertaking 
in the most honest and honourable 
manner. Taking up the history of the 
railway where his hon. Friend had left 
off—that was to say, in 1862, he found 
that so far from the reduction of interest 
and other things complained of having 
been forced down the throat of the share- 
holders, the fact was that the Company 
then petitioned the Canadian Parliament 
for an Arrangement Bill, which was 
passed at their request. Their petition 
was made subject to the approval of the 
shareholders, and at a special meeting 
in August of that year it was accepted 
by a vote of 1,311 proprietors against 
19, the former representing £3,788,600 
and the latter only £48,485. His hon. 
Friend spoke of the directors holding 
certain debts, but the directors never 
concealed the condition of the Company 
in 1860-2, and moreover they held ample 
security which they could have realized 
and paid themselves. They, however, 
preferred the interest of the undertaking 
to their own, and actually gave up those 
securities in order that the Company 
might be in a position to obtain money 
on them to complete its works. This 
was not only honest conduct, it was dis- 
interested and magnanimous, and that 
it was so considered would appear from 
a Resolution carried by acclamation at 
a special meeting of the shareholders on 
the 11th of June, 18683— 

“ That the cordial acknowledgment of the bond 
and shareholders of the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company of Canada be offered to Messrs. Baring 
Brothers, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., and Mr, 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, and other English secured 
creditors for their liberality in giving up to the 
Company securities of the nominal value of 
£500,000, which they might have sold for their 
own benefit prior to the Arrangement Act, but 
which are now available to meet the further out- 
lay on capital account, thereby relieving the net 
revenue from undue pressure, and materially as- 
sisting the restoration of the credit and stability 
of the whole undertaking.” 


Now, he had no wish to say anything 
unkind of his hon. Friend, but he could 
not help regarding him as being in the 
position of a man who happened to have 
made an unfortunate investment, and 
who, not unnaturally, looked about for 
a scapegoat. He regretted the invest- 
ment had not turned out to be a good 
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one; but the fact was that everybody 
connected with it had suffered as well 
as his hon. Friend to whom, perhaps, 
what had occurred would be a lesson to 
be more cautious in future, and might 
thus, in the end, redound to his pecu- 
niary advantage. When a man made 
an investment and it turned out well he 
congratulated himself on his sagacity, 
but when his investment proved unfor- 
tunate he was likely to look around to 
see whom to blame. At one time every- 
one believed in the success of this under- 
taking, but all parties concerned had 
suffered, and he advised his hon. Friend 
to console himself by the belief that the 
dealings of the Company had been cha- 
racterized by honour and honesty. His 
hon. Friend wished to know whether the 
present directors were responsible, or 
who was responsible, but he( Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen) could not undertake to 
define clearly anyone’s responsibility in 
this matter. He did not think it was 
possible to show any mala fides. He did 
not think that this was a matter for the 
Colonial Office, for the House, or for the 
Government. He did not think the Mo- 
tion would be attended by any practical 
result, and he could not give his hon. 
Friend any hope that where persons had 
subscribed to unsuccessful undertakings 
Parliament could apply a remedy. 

Mr. KIRKMAN HODGSON ob- 
served, that if the affairs of the Grand 
Trunk Railway had been mismanaged, 
complaint might be made to the share- 
holders, and if there was anything more 
than mismanagement, the matter could 
be brought before a jury in a Court of 
Justice. The hon. Gentleman had been 
challenged to take either of those courses. 
Whether it was a justifiable use of the 
privilege of the House to bring private 
matters of this description under its 
consideration must be left to the judg- 
ment of the House. About five years 
ago the hon. Gentleman had brought 
forward this question, and was answered 
by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Huntingdon (Mr. T. Baring.) The hon. 
Gentleman was biting against a file, and 
would find the result the same as in the 
case of the first who tried that experi- 
ment. 

Mr. WHATMAN, in reply, disclaimed 
all wish to impute anything like fraudu- 
lent intention to the directors who 
signed the prospectus, or to throw any 
doubt on the good faith of the Canadian 
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Government, who had, he thought, be- 
haved very handsomely in giving up the 
£3,000,000 which formed a first charge 
on the undertaking. He complained 
principally of acts that had taken place 
since. Owing to the two bodies who 
directed the affairs of the Company, 
there was no possibility of getting re- 
dress at law, and it was useless to bring 
the question before the shareholders on 
account of the large proportion of the 
capital held by preference bondholders. 
After the discussion which had taken 
place, he would, with the permission of 
the House, withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


PENSIONS COMMUTATION. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. MONK rose to call the attention 
of the House to the privilege of Com- 
muting Pensions being confined exclu- 
sively to the War and Admiralty De- 
partments, under the provisions of the 
“Pensions Commutation Act, 1869;” 
and to move, That, in the opinion of 
this House, it is expedient to extend the 
provisions of ‘‘ The Pensions Commuta- 
tion Act, 1869,” to all the Departments 
of the Civil Service. The hon. Gentle- 
man said, the subject was one which 
lay within a very small compass, and 
he hoped to be able to show that a more 
reasonable or moderate application had 
never been made than that which he 
was authorized to submit to the Govern- 
ment on behalf of the Civil servants of 
the Crown generally. The Act of 1869 
was passed to enable the Government to 
purchase the half-pay of officers in the 
Army and Navy, and the pensions of 
clerks in the War and Admiralty De- 
partments, and it passed through all its 
stages in both Houses without comment. 
So much confidence was reposed in the 
wisdom and kindly disposition of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
other right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stans- 
feld) who introduced it. Its object was 
to alleviate the hardships that might 
be entailed in consequence of the re- 
ductions then contemplated, and which 
had already taken place in those Es- 
tablishments. That Act had given 
great satisfaction, not only to the clerks 
who had availed themselves of its pro- 
Visions, but also to the Government 
and the public generally. According to 
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the Return for which he had moved, it 
appeared that no fewer than 99 pensions 
had been commuted within the year in 
the Admiralty Department, amounting in 
the gross to £16,128, while 22 pensions in 
the War Department had been commuted 
for £4,653—showing that the operation 
of the Act had been most successful as far 
as it had gone. The Petitions which he 
had presented to the House prayed that 
the Act might be made to apply to the 
other Departments of the Civil Service, 
and he could not imagine what argu- 
ment would be used to show that com- 
pliance with that prayer was unde- 
sirable. The Act was a great boon 
to those to whom it applied; but it 
was a boon which cost the country no- 
thing. He would be able further to 
show that its extension would not only 
cost the country nothing, but that it 
would be a positive gain to the coun- 
try and the Exchequer. It was well 
known that the Government did a con- 
siderable amount of business in selling 
annuities to the general public. The 
tables presented on the subject, sanc- 
tioned by Government authority, showed 
that the Government charged a much 
higher price for the purchase of annui- 
ties than it gave to their ex-officials 
when it purchased their pensions or re- 
tiring allowances. As for example, the 
sum offered by the Treasury for each 
annuity of £100, if the age of the pen- 
sioner was 25 years, was £1,485 3s. 10d; 
whereas the sum required by the Go- 
vernment for the sale of an annuity of 
£100 was £1,926 13s. 4d., so that by 
the double transaction the Government 
gained no less than £441 9s. 6d. It 
might, however, be said, that few clerks 
retired at so early an age, and assuming 
that to be true—although under the new 
re-organization scheme in the Customs, 
which came into operation on the Ist 
instant, many were retired who were 
under 25 years old—he would take the 
figures at the age of 35 years, when the 
Government offered £1,408 8s. 10d. in 
commutation of a pension of £100 per 
annum, but required £1,781 13s. 4d. 
for the purchase of an annuity of a 
like amount, thus making a profit of 
£378 4s. 6d. by the two transactions. 
At the age of 45 years the gain would 
be £296 5s., and at 55 years £205 9s. 8d. 
Under these circumstances, it would 
only seem to be necessary to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to extend 
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the provisions of the Act to the Civil 
Service generally; but, in addition, he 
desired to show his right hon. Friend 
that the present was not an inopportune 
moment for bringing forward this sub- 
ject. In consequence of the alteration 
made last year in the collection of the 
assessed taxes a considerable number 
of surveyors of taxes were compulsorily 
retired on pensions, and the memo- 
rials which they had addressed to the 
Government showed that they were 
anxious to be allowed to commute their 
pensions, in order that they might re- 
ceive such a lump sum of money as 
would enable them either to engage in 
business at home or to emigrate. On 
the Ist of this month a large scheme of 
re-organization came into operation in 
the Customs Department, in consequence 
of which about 10 days ago 56 clerks 
were obliged to retire, and before the 1st 
July next the number would be swelled 
to 130. Those clerks were generally 
young men, several of them being under 
22 or 23 years of age, and the pensions 
they would receive were so small as to 
be of no use to them in after life. In 
some cases the amount was only £16 per 
annum, in many cases from £20 to £30, 
and but few of the 56 clerks who had 
already retired would receive more than 
£40 a-year. It was a very moderate 
request that they made to be allowed to 
commute such pensions, and as the Act, 
so far as it applied, had met with the 
approval of the Civil Service generally, 
he asked the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to enlarge its operation. When he 
made a similar request last Session the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stansfeld) 
said that as the Act was an experiment 
it was purposely restricted, and he added 
that the Government thought it ad- 
visable to wait and see how the Act 
worked in the two great Departments to 
which it was confined, before extending its 
provisions to the Civil Service generally. 
The Act had now been in operation since 
July, 1869, yet when he asked, a month 
ago, whether such an extension was to 
be effected, he was somewhat curtly an- 
swered by the Secretary to the Treasury 
that no such step was in contemplation. 
He wanted to know why? because the 
only difference in the cases was that the 
clerks in the Admiralty and War Depart- 
ments were much better paid than those 
in the Customs. If the experiment had 
failed, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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would, perhaps, oblige the House with 
a statement as to the manner in which 
the Act had worked, and in what re- 
spect it had failed; if not, he trusted 
he would extend the system to the whole 
Civil Service by a supplementary Act. 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving his Resolution. 

Mr. AtperMAN LUSK, in seconding 
the Motion, entreated of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to view with the most 
tender consideration the claims of a 
number of young men who had given 
the best years of their lives to the ser- 
vice of the Government with the ex- 
pectation that they would be allowed to 
rise to the higher grades, and thus se- 
cure a competency for old age. He 
suggested to his right hon. Friend that 
it would be only fair, if reductions in 
one Department of the Government were 
considered necessary, to transfer the 
services of their clerks to another De- 
partment, rather than to compel them, 
at a comparatively early age, to retire, 
unless they wished to do so, upon a pen- 
sion so small as to be utterly useless for 
any purposes of advancement, and they 
would then do the work of supernu- 
meraries, as in the War Office, where a 
Vote of £30,000 was asked in this year’s 
Estimates for redundant clerks. His hon. 
Friend, in the Motion he had made, asked 
for nothing unreasonable ; his proposal 
was not opposed to economy ; no fresh 
demand was made on the public purse. 
He (Mr. Alderman Lusk) thought that 
the Government ought to look at all the 
Departments under them as cne, and not 
to make one law for the Admiralty and 
War Office, and another for the Civil 
Service of the Crown. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That, in the opinion of this House, it is expe- 
dient to extend the provisions of ‘ The Pensions 
Commutation Act, 1869,’ to all the Departments 
of the Civil Service.”—(Mr. Monk.) 


Tur CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER said, his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Finsbury (Mr. Alderman Lusk) 
would excuse him pointing out the fact 
that the remedy which he prescribed for 
the difficulties in the Civil Service would 
not work—namely, that of transferring 
the surplus clerks from one Department 
to another, inasmuch as they were all 
overmanned. That, however, was @ 
difficulty which he apprehended would 
gradually disappear, because he believed 
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it was one that had had some connection 
with the system of patronage, which 
was now done away with. Therefore, 
for the future he did not apprehend 
there would be any wish manifested to 
have more clerks in any Department 
than were really wanted. On the re- 
tirement of clerks it was frequently 
found that writers, who worked much 
more cheaply than clerks, could fill 
their places ; it was therefore not the 
fault of the Government that work was 
not found for all the clerks at command. 
Since the hon. Member for Gloucester 
(Mr. Monk) had placed this Motion on 
the Paper, he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) had carefully considered the 
matter involved in it; and he thought 
he should be able to show to him that 
the Government had not been far wrong 
in the course they had pursued. The 
system referred to had only been in 
working order about two months over 
the year, and it was one in which a 
large amount of the public money was 
at stake. It was originally established 
for the benefit of officers of the Army 
and Navy Departments, because they 
were the two Departments in which the 
reductions were most sweeping. The 
Government refused at the time to go 
further because they did not know how 
it would work, and they wished to have 
some experience as to its operation. 
Now, there were some very philanthro- 
pic persons who wished to do a great 
many good things at once; but the Go- 
vernment were often obliged to step in 
in order to control their beneficent de- 
sires. The salaries of the two Depart- 
ments—the War Office and Admiralty— 
to which the Act applied, amounted to 
£124,000—a large sum in itself to deal 
with; but the salaries of the officers of 
the Civil Service generally would amount 
to double that sum. Therefore, it was a 
very serious question which was involved 
in the Motion of his hon. Friend, and 
the Government must be excused if they 
were not in a hurry to deal with it. 
The case, as he had before observed, 
had been carefully considered, and he 
was quite ready to meet his hon. Friend 
as far as he could. The House was 
aware that there were three ways, and 
only three, of obtaining pensions under 
the Superannuation Act by the Civil 
servants. One was the production of 
a medical certificate of continuous ill- 
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claimant being upwards of 60 years of 
age; and the third was the abolition of 
the office in which the claimant was 
employed. Out of 350 applications for 
commutation, 100 of which had been 
granted, there were only two who ap- 
plied on the ground of being upwards of 
60 years of age, or under a medical 
certificate of ill-health. It was desirable 
that persons of ill-health, or in the de- 
cline of life, should not dispose of their 
pensions, because the original object in 
granting pensions was that persons who 
had held positions in the public service 
should not be reduced to poverty. 
He thought it would be wrong if they 
went too far in the first instance in 
restricting this privilege of commuting 
pensions by persons over 60 years of 
age, and persons retiring on medical 
certificates. Nine out of every ten 
had better not commute them, because 
it secured to them a certainty. The 
public should never forget that it was 
not for their interest to purchase an- 
nuities on such persons’ lives. Now, 
what he proposed, and what he hoped 
would meet with the acceptance of the 
hon. Member for Gloucester, was that 
they should restrict the commutation of 
pensions to one class of pensioners only 
—namely, those who received pensions 
on account of the abolition of the office 
they held, and that they should extend 
that principle to the whole Civil Service. 
He thought, on the whole, that would 
be a fair and reasonable compromise. 
It was one that did not suggest itself to 
the experienced gentlemen who origi- 
nally considered that subject; but it 
had been recommended by recent expe- 
rience. He proposed to take away the 
privilege which had been given to the 
Army and Navy as far as regarded 
pensions on retirement after 60 years of 
age, and upon a medical certificate, were 
concerned, and to put them on the same 
footing as the others. No injustice, he 
believed, would be done by that; and 
they would thus get a uniform and, he 
hoped, a satisfactory system. It would 
be much better for young men, instead 
of lounging about here, perhaps, in 
idleness, on small yearly pensions, they 
should be able to realize a lump sum of 
money at once, and go and seek their 
fortunes elsewhere, and thus perhaps 
lay the nucleus of a prosperous and suc- 
cessful career. 
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Mr. MONK said, he thought the 
offer of his right hon. Friend who had 
just sat down was a most reasonable 
one; and he was most thankful, on be- 
half of the Civil Service generally, to 
accept the proposed compromise. He 
could only hope that the Bill promised 
by his right hon. Friend would be 
brought in and passed into law as soon 
as possible. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


POST OFFICE—SUNDAY LABOUR. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. 0. REED rose, pursuant to No- 
tice, to move— 

‘That the employment by the State of up- 
wards of twenty thousand persons in the depart- 
ment of the Post Office on the Sabbath Day, is 
not justified by any public necessity; and that, 
in the opinion of this House, it is desirable that 
the exemption from Sunday labour enjoyed by the 
Letter-carriers of London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Belfast, and one hundred and fourteen other Post 
Towns, should be extended to all Letter-carriers 
and Rural Messengers throughout the United 
Kingdom.” 

The hon. Member presented Petitions 
signed by 16,800 persons in favour of 
his Motion, and said: Mr. Speaker—Sir, 
in introducing this question I can assure 
the House that I am not about to open 
up a discussion upon Sabbath observ- 
ance. No reference will be made by 
me to scriptural warrant, or to religious 
duties. I content myself with simply 
asserting a general recognition of a day 
of rest, and I challenge the opinion of 
the House as to its universal obligation. 
My object is not to enforce obedience 
to legislative enactment, but to secure 
liberty of action, and while I recognize 
value in such legislation so far as it has 
had its foundations laid in obedience to 
the will of God, I plead only a great and 
growing desire in the country that one 
day in seven should be set apart for rest. 
My claim is that, however men may em- 
ploy the opportunity, they should be at 
liberty to cease from ordinary daily toil ; 
for, apart from religious considerations, I 
affirm it to be necessary for the health and 
happiness of every human being. In say- 
ing this, it must at once be admitted that 
the rule has its exception. The police- 
man must not leave his beat, the sentry 
must keep his guard, the mariner must 
navigate the ship, and the coastguard 
must remain at his post of observation. 
Clearly, these are works of necessity, 
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and, happily for these men, provision is 
made, by alternate service, to lighten the 
stress of the labour; but the duty of the 
carrier of letters is a constant one, and, 
as I believe, as a rule unnecessary. As 
a class, these men are admitted to be 
meritorious and respectable; they are 
selected men, chosen for their intelli- 
gence, sobriety, and honesty ; and I put 
it to the House whether, being so trust- 
worthy, they are not deserving of great 
consideration? It is very generally known 
that these public servants have their 
grievance, as who has not? I ob- 
serve the Postmaster General smiles; but 
the right hon. Gentleman is newly ar- 
rived at his Office, and he will become 
enlightened by-and-by. When the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Postmaster General congratulate each 
other and the House on the flourishing 
condition of the Department, they ought 
to be aware—if, indeed, they do not 
know—of the soreness, irritation, and 
discontent prevailing in it. I can only 
state my belief, upon undoubted evi- 
dence, that the men of our Post Office 
are about the hardest worked and worst 
paid of any of the servants of the Crown, 
and I say this with great regret, be- 
cause it is not a creditable state of 
things in a country like this. In refer- 
ence to the remuneration of the men, I 
have, of course, little to do. It is a ques- 
tion of contract, and rests with the De- 
partment; but that superior men should 
be employed to walk from 18 to 25 
miles a-day, for seven days in the week, 
for the miserable stipend of 12s. to 18:., 
is not justifiable. I gather, from autho- 
rized statements in letters. from post- 
masters and carriers of letters received 
last year, when I first gave Notice. of 
this Motion, what, in the main, the 
complaints are. In substance, they are 
these— 


“Sunday work is the greatest grievance. The 
men have to deliver on the journey out, and to 
collect on return, with a lodging to provide 
during the interval. 

“Duties. — Very laborious, the roads usually 
being in bad order. The men have to make their 
way over fields, through bogs, down lanes of mud, 
Only have Christmas boxes, and these the autho- 
rities consider as part of their salary. 

“ Wages.—Various, according to distance to 
be travelled over daily ; also varying as to the 
locality, de. The scale seems to be adjusted by 
the rate of wage among the agricultural labourers 
of the district. 

*6s., 88., 108., and 14s. may be looked on as 
the full extent of the range; and the wage may 
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be any amount between these sums, especially of 
the lower sums. 

“No increment—no promotion—no sick pay— 
no uniform, only the leather letter-bags to keep 
the letters dry—no annual holidays; and occa- 
sionally perhaps a very small superannuation (say 
2s. 6d. weekly ) at 60 years of age. 

“On entering service underwent medical and 
arithmetical examination—gave guarantees, secu- 
rities, and history of past life of self and family. 

“Have calculated some deliver letters weekly 
to the value of £5 or £6 to General Post Office ; 
for this get 12s. or 188. Good profit. 

“Daily Mileage.—16, 18, 20, to 25 miles; in 
some cases 170 miles weekly. 

“ Work much increasing daily, and has been for 
some time past. 

“ Complain bitterly everywhere. 

“Have petitioned frequently without effect.” 


Sir, these things ought to be mentioned 
in this House, because petitioning the 
Department is of little use. The Brighton 
men have petitioned, and a visit from 
the surveyor was the result, with threats 
of dismissal upon repetition of the of- 
. fence. Bristol petitioned, and the men 
were curtly told that they might leave 
as soon as they pleased; and Birming- 
ham fared no better, the memorialists 
being informed that plenty of men were 
to be had at the price, and that the 
Postmaster General would not sanction 
any alterations. In fact, all over the 
land this high funectionary of St. Mar- 
tin’s-le-Grand—known familiarly as the 
“P. M. G. of the G. P. O.”—is held up 
as a terror to the employés; but I am 
sure this House will agree with me that 
so soon as the amiable qualities of the 
present holder of that office are known 
as we know them, he will only be ‘‘a 
terror to evil-doers, but a praise to those 
who do well.” The greatest hardship of 
all, however, is that of Sunday labour. 
The men hold, and I think justly, that 
the Sunday belongs to them by right 
—that is, by Act of Parliament—and 
that the circumstances under which the 
boon granted has been lost to them, 
make the deprivation under which they 
suffer a peculiar hardship. In 1850, 
Lord Ashley in this House carried an 
Address to the Crown, praying that no 
delivery or collection of letters should 
take place on Sunday. I quote the 
words— 

“That Her Majesty would be graciously pleased 
to direct, that the collection and delivery of letters 
should, in future, entirely cease on Sunday in all 
parts of the kingdom :—And, also, that Her Ma- 
Jesty would cause an inquiry to be made as to how 
far, without injury to the public service, the trans- 
mission of the Mails on the Lord’s Day might be 
diminished, or entirely suspended.” 
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This was carried; the inquiry was in- 
stituted; and Her Majesty’s Gracious 
Answer was received directing that Sun- 
day labour should cease. And what 
happened. The change was made so 
suddenly as to prove inconvenient. Noble 
Lords complained that they could not 
get their letters, farmers that they could 
not receive their newspapers, and the 
Press generally pronounced the decision 
in the public interest to be hasty and 
cruel; and without doubt it was too 
sweeping a measure. Underthesecireum- 
stances it was that within three months 
the question was again raised in the 
House, and, under the pressure of public 
excitement, an Address was agreed— 

“ Referring it to a Commission to inquire and 

report, whether the amount of Sunday labour in 
the Post Office might not be reduced without com- 
pletely putting an end to the collection and delivery 
of Letters, &c. on the Sunday.” 
Now, Sir, the House must recollect that 
at this date there was no 1s. telegram, 
and no second delivery in towns, com- 
munication in case of emergency was 
costly and uncertain, and for these 
reasons the House reversed its decision 
of the previous May, though it clearly 
held by its intention that public opinion 
should, as far as possible, be regarded. 
Before the Commission reported in Au- 
gust the House was up, and there was 
no opportunity to review its recommen- 
dation, which was in these words— 

“ That in retaining a Sunday delivery of letters in 
a rural district, the Postmaster General be guided 
by the prevalent feeling of the locality ; and that 
where the prevalent feeling of the district is 
opposed to such delivery, the Postmaster General, 
after satisfying himself of the fact, take the re- 
quisite steps for suspending it.” 

The Marquess of Clanricarde, the Post- 
master General, forthwith issued a regu- 
lation that— 

“ Whenever the discontinuance of a rural post 
on Sundays is requested by a memorial signed by 
the receivers of six-sevenths of the Sunday letters, 
such post shall be withdrawn ; and further, that 
on a similar memorial, requesting that the rural 
messenger shall make a delivery only, he shall be 
released from the duty of making a collection of 
letters on that day.” 

Where his Lordship lighted upon this 
ingenious contrivance I do not know; 
but it appears to me to be one of those 
patent self-adjusting devices by which 
Government seeks too often to shift its 
own responsibility on to the shoulders of 
the public. However this may be, the 
six-sevenths test was adopted, and no one 
was found to challenge its fairness. 


Sunday Labour. 
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Prior to 1850, 409 post towns had 
decided the question in favour of the 
postman, and under the new rule efforts 
were made so successfully that in very 
many cases nearly the whole population 
signed the memorial, and yet the regula- 
tion operated so unfairly that a few 
persons could counteract the ‘‘ prevalent 
feeling of a locality,” if they only re- 
ceived letters enough to do so. The 
regulation was rendered more stringent 
by a new provision to this effect— 

“The petition must be signed by the persons 
who receive on seven Sundays six-sevenths of all 
the letters at the office for those Sundays. The 
letters for the persons who have signed the petition 
and the letters for those who have not signed it are 
counted on two Sundays.” 
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Sir, in this House we are accustomed to 
deal with majorities, and the people un- 
derstand the meaning of ‘“ large propor- 
tions,”’ but they did not see the justice 
of this new-fangled scheme. Nor was this 
the only impediment. Parliament meant 
to say, “‘let the people decide for fhem- 
selves,” and the postman, very naturally 
interested in his own appeal, canvassed 
his district for signatures. Being a ge- 
neral favourite, he usually succeeded ; 
so much so, in fact, that town after town 
yielded to the force of his appeal, until 
the result grew formidable, and an 
official check was thought desirable. I 
must explain to the House how this 
delicate operation was performed. A 
person who signed the request did so in 
these words—‘‘ I request that my letters 
and newspapers may not be delivered on 
Sunday until further notice.’’ The next 
post brought him an official ‘“ warning 
in these terms ”?— 


“Before acting on your request it may be desir- 
able that I should remind you that such a request 
must remain in force for not less than three 
months, and cannot then be cancelled without a 
week’s notice, and while it remains in force no 
letters will be delivered either to yourself or to 
any messenger sent by you to the Post Office, and 
that no exception can be made as regards letters 
marked ‘immediate,’ or having on the address, 
special injunction for prompt delivery. If after 
this you think fit to sign the enclosed, &c., &c.” 


And what was ‘‘the enclosed?” Why 
it was this—‘‘I make this request with 
the full knowledge of the conditions, 
&c.’’ No doubt, some hon. Member may 
say, ‘‘a very proper precaution.” It 
seems to me that is more than precau- 
tion, it amounts to a warning, it is cal- 
culated to deter, and, as I conceive, it is 
both injurious to the man and unfair to 


Mr. C. Reed 
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Parliament. Still, the Parliamentary 
Return shows that more than 109,000 
receivers of letters readily signed even 
this stringent request. I regret to 
say this was not all the warning to 
letter receivers. It was followed by 
threatening the letter-carriers. The fol- 
lowing circular was issued to postmasters 
in 1866 :— 


“ His Lordship directs that no attention shall be 
paid to any request for the discontinuance of a 
Sunday delivery which the Postmaster may have 
reason to believe has resulted from the solicitation 
of the letter-carriers or rural messengers.” 


Under these circumstances, what could 
the men do? Again their efforts were 
thwarted, and they felt that they had 
been grievously trifled with. A letter- 
carrier says— 

“In every parish more than nine-tenths of the 
inhabitants signed. In some, not one stood out 
of the whole village. I despatched the memorial 
after having it duly certified by the clergyman of 
the parish, and expecting a reply, when this morn- 
ing the Postmaster General issued an order that 
no such petitions would be attended to.” 


Another writes to me— 


TI got all the names of the inhabitants of North 
and South except three—the parson, the, 
squire, and his steward, and a manufacturer. 
These petitioned against it, and it almost cost me 
my situation, having served 25 years without a 
blot upon my character officially (except my inter- 
ference as above is such). I get the miserable 
pittance of 5s. 10d. per week.” 


A clergyman, in Suffolk, writes thus— 


“ Our postman has to walk 17 or 18 miles per 

day, without any break, through the year. I 
brought the matter before the clergy of the dis- 
trict, and as the result the men were released 
from their Sunday work as far as delivery of let- 
ters went; but the Postmaster then told them 
that, notwithstanding, they must go the same 
round and collect the letters. The men saw that 
if they were relieved from delivering letters the 
obvious claims of their case on the sympathy of 
the people would be gone, and they therefore carry 
out Sunday letters to this day. But if the regu- 
lations had provided for the collection of letters 
in the same way as for their distribution, these 
men would have been freed from this work three 
years ago.” 
Well, Sir, the grievance was so great 
that the men appealed to that friend of 
humanity, Lord Brougham ; who, though 
not concurring in the action of Parlia- 
ment in 1850, headed a deputation, and 
presented a memorial to Lord Stanley 
of Alderley, the prayer of which was— 

“To permit the men to obtain signatures to 


memorials which may be evidence to justify the 
abolition of Sunday labour.” 





The answer to this appeal was so de- 
cidedly in the negative as to induce his 
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Lordship to abandon his benevolent 
intentions; and I am bound to say the 
postman’s hope would have died out had 
not the ministers of religion all through 
the country taken up his abandoned 
cause as one of right and justice. Un- 
fortunately increased activity brought 
increased obstruction. A gentleman, re- 
ferring to this vexatious action, says— 

“ At length the petition was completed ; it con- 

tained 3,000 signatures. It was forwarded to the 
Postmaster General, who promptly replied that 
he could nét close the Post Office on Sundays 
unless the wish was unanimous ;” 
a decision altogether contravening th® 
intentions of Parliament and the regu- 
lations then in force of the Post Office. 
A clergyman writes to me from Shrop- 
shire, and says— 

“Within the last 18 months I have sent two 
memorials to the Postmaster General to obtain 
Sunday rest for the postman. Both were re- 
jected, on the ground that they did not pass the 
‘six-sevenths’ barrier. From the circumstances 
of the case it is obvious that the mode of deter- 
mining the question was utterly hollow and unjust. 
The district contains two parishes, with their 
two clergymen, a squire’s residence, and several 
farmers. The rest are entirely labourers and 
small shopkeepers. All the above, except the oc- 
cupants of the hall, signed the memorial ; every 
farmer and all his family, every shopman with his 
family, and every labourer who was asked. Of 
this last class there are many whom it was useless 
to ask, as they do not send or get six letters per 
annum. The squire’s house is not in my parish, 
and I know but little of the occupants; but the 
case stands thus—an eminent London barrister, a 
Q.C., in extensive practice passes much of his time 
there, and he actually receives letters enough to 
swamp all the rest, or else he exercises his per- 
sonal influence at head-quarters to thwart us. 
How unfair it is that four or five persons should 
in a matter of this kind gain their point against 
the votes of some hundreds.” 


I am reluctant, Sir, to occupy the time 
of the House with extracts from letters, 
which, for obvious reasons, are pre- 
sented without name or address ; and yet 
I must ask indulgence while I present 
the men’s own case in their own lan- 
guage. It is sometimes said, and most 
unfairly, I think, that the working 
classes have no representatives in this 
House ; of this I am sure, that they never 
lack advocates, and of all causes the 
claims of labour receive here the greatest 
consideration. These men, as I have 
shown to the House, have been de- 
nied the opportunity of memorializing, 
and prohibited from petitioning, and 
under these circumstances they have 
communicated, unsolicited, with me, 
with an earnest request that I would 
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lay their case, not before the De- 
partment, but before Parliament. A 
postman in Sussex says—‘‘I have not 
been able to go to church for three 
years.” A rural messenger in Essex 
says—‘‘I have to walk 15 miles every 
Sunday, and I think it is a disgrace to 
my country.” Another in Suffolk says— 
‘“‘ T should be very glad to have my Sun- 
day, as I have not had one for years.” 
One in Warwickshire writes— 

‘My father has been a letter-carrier for 25 
years. It takes till late to get through the dis- 


trict, and then dirty and tired he goes to bed or 
drinks at the tavern.” 


Sunday Labour. 


A letter-carrier in Sussex, says— 

“T leave C—— at 6 in the morning. I have to 
go altogether not less than 20 miles daily. I get 
2s. aday. I would not care about the pay if I 
could get off Sunday work. I work harder on 
Sunday than I do on any other day in the week, 
as I have only one and a-half hours rest from 6 
in the morning till 1°40.” 


A messenger in Warwickshire says— 


“‘T have to rise at 5 o’clock, and am on duty 
till 12°30, walking a distance of 22 miles on Sun- 
day, summer and winter.” 

Another says— 

“T have been a letter-carrier 17 years, and my 

father, who is still a letter-carrier, has been in the 
service for 39 years. Some years ago we peti- 
tioned and got our Sunday, but to our great 
sorrow it lasted only three weeks.” 
A man in Somersetshire says—‘‘ I walk 
over 130 miles a week, and last Sunday de- 
livered only three letters in three miles.” 
A postman, lately released from Sunday 
work, says— 

“T start from A—— with 12 bags. When I first 

took my appointment my wages were 15s. a week 
—after 5 years they lowered me 6d. for one bag 
taken off, and now, if I get off Sunday work, another 
6d. will go, leaving 14s. for 108 miles, a six days’ 
week,” 
A rural postman, who is called ‘ the 
Walking Poet,” says, in words which 
do equal credit to his head as to his 
heart— 

“But the blessed Sabbath is our own. It is 
the excellent gift of the beneficent Maker ; let no 
man rob us of the boon; it is the heirloom of our 
children, it shall never be alienated from their 
possession.” 


Sir, I will not venture to quote further 
from a pile of letters by my side; but I 
will ask the House to hear the opinion 
of some uninterested and unbiassed per- 
sons on the subject. A Yorkshire ma- 
gistrate says— 


“Our postman walks 18 miles. One near us, 
with the ins-and-outs of his beat, walks near 27 
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miles. Bad roads, heavy snows, drenching rains 
are endured for the convenience of a few public- 
houses who want their paper.” 


The Rector of a parish in Cheshire 
says— 

“T have successfully used my influence in 
abolishing a Sunday delivery. Our walking post- 
man regularly attends church, and my impression 
is that no man walking upwards of 20 miles a-day 
can sustain his frame without an intervening day 
of rest.” 

The Vicar says— 

**T have succeeded in having the Sunday de- 
livery stopped here. Last Sunday was our post- 
man’s first rest for 14 years. The working people 
were all for the discontinuance of the delivery.” 
Such, Sir, is the condition of these men, 
and their number is very large, who, 
from all parts of the United Kingdom, 
are looking to this House for justice. It 
appears by a Return, dated July 30, 
1866, that there were at that date— 
Persons employed in the Post Office on 

Sundays ... ose oe ooo oe 
Post Offices open on Sundays for the sale 

and purchase of stamps, d&c. 9,486 
Now, Sir, what I have to say of this is, 
that if all this is not necessary, it is not 
justifiable, and if not justified by public 
necessity, it is immoral, it is inconsistent 
with our legislation, it creates Sunday 
labour, it wrongs public servants, and it 
presents a bad example on our part as 
employers of labour. Upon this matter 
of ‘‘necessity’’ I have taken consider- 
able pains to inform myself. I have 
watched the collections for and in the 
London post on Saturdays, and I have 
followed those collections where they 
became deliveries. The result of my 
observation is that but a small portion 
of the Saturday’s posting is intended for 
Sunday delivery. The posting of Satur- 
day is often the clearing of the week, 
arrears are brought up, things are got 
out of hand; it is admitted to be so, and 
hence it may fairly be termed inconside- 
rate and needless, the delivery at the 
other end being intended for Monday 
and not for Sunday. The deliveries in 
our country towns on Sunday are mainly 
business cards and trade circulars, the 
samples of the pattern post, the larger 
packages of the parcel post, the dimen- 
sions of which are increased by recent 
concessions; and I have the authority of 
a postmaster for saying not one in 100 
of all these are needed for Sunday de- 
livery, and that newspapers now might 
all reach their destination on Saturday 
by late mails. In 1850, the inconveni- 


Yr. C. Reed 


20,964 
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ence of having no means of communica- 
tion in cases of urgency was much dwelt 
upon; but in reference to this the testi- 
mony at the present time is decidedly in 
the opposite direction. A banker says— 
“What is the urgency? In this busy town 
only three out of 523 receivers of letters declined 
to sign the memorial, one of these saying that 
Sunday was the only day for newspapers.” 


A clergyman says— 

“T have forwarded a petition from this parish, 
which I believe would have been signed, had 
opportunity been given, by all who can write their 
names among my 1,400 people, except one squire, 
one of whose objections, stated in writing to my- 
self, being that if he could not receive his paper 
on Sunday morning he would not know where ‘ the 
meet’ was on Monday.” 


A clergyman, writing from Devonshire, 
says— 

“In all these eight parishes there is no delivery 
of letters on Sundays, and I do not hear that any 
inconvenience is felt in consequence.” 


Another from Mold says— 

“ This is a mining district, where a great deal 
of business is transacted ; but those engaged in 
business will tell you that they prefer not having 
their letters on Sunday.” 


The incumbent of Holme says— 

“Some years back the delivery of letters ceased 
on the Sabbath Day, and in this and three adjoin- 
ing townships I never have heard of any inconve- 
nience resulting from the change.” 


If this were not enough, surely, Sir, the 
fact that from such towns as Birming- 
ham, Derby, Coventry, and Manchester, 
memorials largely signed have been pre- 
sented, while Liverpool shows 27,000 
mercantile men desirous not to havea 
Sunday delivery. 

And what is the opinion in the De- 
partment itself? What says Sir Row- 
land Hill? I quote his official minute, 
in which he says— 


“ As regards collection and delivery, London is 
already in the state proposed, and though the de- 
livery of Sunday in provincial towns is probably 
the heaviest in the week, still there could be no 
insuperable obstacle to placing any other town, 
where the inhabitants in general so desire it, ina 
similar position. The suspension of collection 
and delivery might be adopted without detriment 
in detail according to the wish of each partieular 
place.” 

And the surveyors to the Post Office 
say— 

“With respect to the total suspension of all 
delivery on Sunday, it is obvious.that the measure 
would be a great boon to the servants of the Post 
Office; and if the public mind is prepared to 
acquiesce in such a proposal, we do not perceive 
that it is liable to any objection on the part of the 
Post Office.’’ 
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With such evidence as this before us, how 
can we doubt as to the practicability of 
the measure now urged upon the House ? 
Again, Sir, I must refer to the manifest 
unfairness where letters are delivered to 
some persons, and not to others in ad- 
joing postal districts. Where letters 
come, attention to business is sure to fol- 
low, and the man who avoids for his 
own sake and for the sake of his work- 
people Sunday labour suffers unneces- 
sarily on account of it. Nor is the un- 
fairness less to the letter-carriers, 6,148 
of whom have secured their day of rest, 
while 5,721 have not. And after all, if 
London with its four millions can do with- 
out a delivery, why should the country 
have it?—if Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Belfast are content, why should country 
towns and villages complain? I point 
the right hon. Gentleman to the United 
States as an example, and he will find 
one more recent and still better known 
to him in the dominion of Canada. Let 
him put the whole country on the same 
footing as London. If senators, bankers, 
merchants, traders, and foreigners of 
this huge centre of the world can do 
without a Sunday collection or delivery, 
cannot the whole country do the same? 
Then, Sir, as to the objections raised in 
1850. It seems to me that, in the main, 
they have been met by the great changes 
these 20 years have produced. The 
postal deliveries all over the land have 
been accelerated, and the telegraph wire 
is everywhere. Science, the handmaid 
of commerce, has become the handmaid 
of humanity and religion, and the fickle 
element ‘‘ coaxed by Franklin from the 
clouds”? becomes our fleetest post and 
our most certain carrier, flashing our 
messages instantaneously from the Lizard 
to the Hebrides. Few Returns of greater 
interest have been presented to the House 
in this Parliament than that of last 
February, showing the development of 
our telegraph system. Referring to the 
extension of the wires, and to the de- 
velopment of the system generally, I 
find that the following very startling re- 
sults have been achieved during the 
brief period since the transfer of the 
system to the Post Office :—51,311 miles 
of wire in existence under the companies, 
have been intreased to 63,318 miles 
under the Post Office. 1,800 instru- 
ments have been increased to over 4,000. 
A little over 1,000 offices open for tele- 
graphic business in February last year, 
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had been increased to within a fraction 
of 2,000 on the 31st December last ; and 
the opening of new offices was being 
urged forward at the rate of from 20 to 
30 a-week. In addition to this large 
number of postal telegraph offices pro- 
per, business is transacted on behalf of 
the Department at no fewer than 1,800 
railway stations throughout the kingdom. 
If this be so, the telegraph employed 
up to a late hour on Saturday and in all 
urgent cases on Sunday would answer 
for all actual necessity, and involve 
really little Sunday labour, and none 
which could not be justified by public 
necessity. A merchant makes a sugges- 
tion in these words— 

“ Why should not the Postmaster General make 

it legal for any letter to be detained at the Post 
Office till Monday, unless it has ‘to be delivered 
on Sunday’ written on it, with a sixpenny stamp 
in proof of its urgency.” 
What arrangement the Postmaster Gene- 
ral may propose, I cannot tell; but this 
I know, that the public being aware that 
the power is given to him in the 9th 
clause, 2 & 3 Vict., c. 52, in these 
words— 

“That all post letters shall be posted, for- 
warded, conveyed, and delivered under and sub- 
ject to all such orders and directions, regulations, 
limitations, and restrictions as the Postmaster 
General with the consent of the Lords of the 
Treasury shall from time to time direct,” 
they will expect him to propound a 
scheme fair to the men and framed in 
the liberal spirit of the intentions of 
Parliament. Sir, I have presented my 
case to the House. I prove the ‘ pre- 
valent public feeling,” testified by more 
than 1,000,000 signatures in 1850, and 
124,229 in 1871. I have shown that my 
plea is for those whocannot plead forthem- 
selves ; and all I ask is, that the arrange- 
ments for Sunday postal delivery shall 
provide only for what necessity and mercy 
may require. The Resolution I propose 
amounts, in fact, to this—minimize Sun- 
day labour. Adopt such regulations 
as are necessary to secure this object; 
but virtually restore to the men their 
day of rest. I have heard one objection 
urged, and it is this—that the letter- 
carriers will be injured by any deduc- 
tion from their wretched pay. Well, 
Sir, I take leave to say the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer must moderate his re- 
quirements. He must be content with 
an obvious saving and increasing profits, 
and not mulct the men in 6d. for Sun- 
day labour, which, after all, is illegiti- 
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mate service. Twelve shillings is poor 
pay enough for six days work; let the 
seventh be given in obedience to the 
ancient command—‘ That thy manser- 
vant and thy maidservant may rest as 
well as thou.” And, after all, it is well 
to bring it home to ourselves. We take 
ample care of our own comfort in this 
respect. I cannot forget the reception 
given to the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Elgin Boroughs last Session, when 
he calmly invited the House to witness 
the unfolding of his Indian Budget on a 
Saturday afternoon. The fact is, we pre- 
serve our Saturday and often shorten our 
proceedings on a Friday night in order 
to secure the certain enjoyment of a day 
of rest at our own homes and with our 
families. What we do is done by the 
Government; no one would expect to 
find any Department open on Sunday, 
and the fact is no one is employed, not 
even upon public works, and even in 
seasons of great urgency this House is 
accustomed to take notice of any devia- 
tion from this wholesome rule. Our 
dockyards are closed, and all is as silent 
at Pembroke as in the quarries at Port- 
land—even to the convict as to the pau- 
per the day of rest is given. Happily 
the stern necessities of great State affairs 
has not accustomed us, as on the Conti- 
nent, to hear of Cabinet Councils sum- 
moned on the Sunday. The labour of 
Parliament is severe enough, and by it 
we have earned the discredit of having 
found a sure and speedy method of kill- 
ing public servants; yet I venture to 
express a confident hope and belief that 
in the midst of his most arduous duties 
the Prime Minister himself knows what 
it is to secure the peace of an undis- 
turbed Sabbath. And in this respect, 
Sir, whatever foreigners may say of our 
‘dull practices’’ in England, we owe very 
much to the example of the Court, and 
it is a source of great satisfaction to the 
people that Her Majesty the Queen lends 
her high sanction in this direction.. Con- 
sidering, Sir, that such is the evident 
feeling of the community, and with a 
plea so strong in justice from so large 
a class of our public servants, I trust 
the right hon. Gentleman, following the 
pattern of an illustrious predecessor, the 
late Sir Robert Peel, will rise in his 
place and say— 

“Tt is the will of the people of England that 


the Sabbath Day shall be respected, and there- 
fore I support this Motion.” 


Mr. C. Reed 


{COMMONS} 
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Sunday Labour. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


«That the employment by the State of upward§ 
of twenty thousand persons in the department of 
the Post Office on the Sabbath Day, is not justi- 
fied by any public necessity; and that, in the 
opinion of this House, it is desirable that the 
exemption from Sunday labour enjoyed by the 
Letter-carriers of London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Belfast, and one hundred and fourteen other Fost 
Towns, should be extended to all Letter-carriers 
and Rural Messengers throughout the United 
Kingdom.”—(Mr. Charles Reed.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, my hon. 
Friend will be able to perceive the rea- 
son why it is I rise after his speech 
rather than my right hon. Friend at the 
head of the Post Office Department (Mr. 
Monsell), who is, more strictly speaking, 
the party to the question than perhaps 
the other Members of the Government. 
Now, I have listened to my hon. Friend 
with much care, and I admit, in the first 
place, that his Motion is of a description 
calculated of itself to win a great deal of 
favour and support from this House. 
The motives that the hon. Member has 
appealed to are motives which touch the 
heart and the feelings; and my hon. 
Friend has, with great sincerity and 
earnestness, and, I must admit, with 
great skill, made his appeal to that 
source of strength, and he has spoken, 
as he always does speak on a subject of 
this character, in a spirit of genuine 
philanthrophy, not to refer to higher 
motives, which undoubtedly would give 
great weight to the recommendations 
that proceed from him. I may, perhaps, 
for my own part, say that my predispo- 
sitions are rather in the direction of the 
feelings of my hon. Friend. When Mo- 
tions relating to Sunday ¢bservance are 
brought before this House, I will not 
say that I have always found it in my 
power to support them, but I have 
always had a desire, if able, to support 
them; and I say that, not because I am 
prepared to urge very strongly that the 
legislation of this House should be con- 
formed to the strictly religious opinions 
which many of its Members may con- 
scientiqusly entertain, but because I do 
feel undoubtedly, that as an object of 
civil policy, and irrespective altogether 
of religious opinion, it is a most legiti- 
mate purpose for Members of this House, 
and for the House itself, to seek to re- 
strain, as much as possible, the exercise 
of labour on Sunday, and to secure to the 
— the enjoyment of a day of rest. 

y hon. Friend has drawn a somewhat 
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sanguinely-coloured picture of the pri- 
vileges which he presumes to be enjoyed 
by myself and the position which I have 
the honour to hold. I cannot deny that 
the element of romance enters a little 
into the disposition of the objects of that 
picture ; but, at the same time, I will 
admit that, from the long experience of 
a laborious life, I have certainly been 
most deeply impressed with the belief— 
to say nothing of higher considerations 
—that the alternation of rest with labour 
at short intervals which is afforded by 
the merciful and blessed institution of 
the Sunday is a necessity for the reten- 
tion of the human mind and the human 
frame in a condition to discharge their 
duties. Having said this, I must pro- 
ceed in a strain of remark in which, 
though it may not be entirely and with- 
out qualification agreeable to the wishes 
of my hon. Friend—and in which I hope 
he will not detect anything at variance 
with what I have just said—I feel my- 
self called on to make to him a strong 
appeal. But, before doing this, I wish 
to make one very distinct admission to 
my hon. Friend, which I think he may 
regard as a consideration that may influ- 
ence him in the course of this debate. 
A good deal of the speech of my hon. 
Friend was occupied with an interesting 
detail of the proceedings of 1850, and of 
the measures subsequently adopted by 
the Post Office authorities. My hon. 
Friend pointed out the extraordinary 
stringency, as he considered it, of the 
conditions which had been laid down, as 
if for the purpose, as he appeared to 
suggest, of nullifying any desire enter- 
tained by the House of Commons for the 
restriction of Sunday labour. Now, on 
my part, and on the part of the Post- 
master General, I feel bound to make 
the admission to my hon. Friend that, 
with reference to the enactments which 
he quoted restraining the operation of 
the principle of restriction of Sunday 
labour, he did, to some extent, make out 
his case. Those provisions were, un- 
doubtedly, of such a nature as to operate 
very considerably in favour of those who 
were disposed to keep Post Offices open 
on Sunday; and, therefore, anything 
that the Government or the Postmaster 
General may intend would certainly not 
be received in precisely the same spirit 
as those proceedings to which my hon. 
Friend has referred. We have now to 
look at this Motion, not merely in the 
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light of philanthrophy, or in the light of | 
our own wishes — and do not suppose 
that I use the word philanthrophy with 
levity—but we have to look at it very 
strictly with regard to the actual conse- 
quences that its sudden adoption in the 
form of a general and a rigid Resolution 
would be likely to produce. Now, let us 
see what is the Motion ? The Motion is a 
condemnation, without exception, of the 
employment of letter-carriers and rural 
messengers in the delivery of letters 
throughout the United Kingdom on 
Sundays. Suppose the Motion passed, 
what would be the duty of the Govern- 
ment? There are occasions, I am bound 
to say, on which a vote of this House ab- 
solves the Executive Government from 
their responsibility. There are duties per- 
taining to the Executive that cannot be 
taken off its shoulders by the vote of this 
House. I do not think that this is one of 
the cases. This is a Motion, the adoption 
of which would demand obedience from 
the Executive Government. It would, 
therefore, be the duty of the Executive 
Government under a Motion of this sort, 
allowing of no reference of time or cir- 
cumstance, nor to any quality or variety 
whatever, to take measures, universal in 
their scope, very promptly, for the entire 
cessation of the distribution of letters 
on the Sunday in every district of the 
country. If that is so, let us consider 
what the effect of such a measure so 
adopted would be. My hon. Friend has 
refrained from asking us to go the 
length of stopping communication by | 
public means altogether on Sunday. His 
speech is founded distinctly on an ex- 
plicit recognition of that proposition ; 
but he points out that there are two 
safety-valves in the measure he proposes. 
The first is the Sunday delivery at the 
Post Offices. Now, I am bound to say that 
in a great number of the cases the ces- 
sation of the labour of the letter-carriers 
on the Sunday in order to substitute for 
it the Sunday delivery at the Post Offices 
means not a restriction but a great aug- 
mentation of Sunday labour. I know of 
a case in which a friend of mine, feeling 
it necessary to have his letters on Sun- 
day, sends his servant for them to the 
Post Office, and that servant generally 
finds eight or ten other servants sent on 
the same errand, each of them having 
made a journey to the Post Office, each 
of them carrying the letters, not of a 
number of individuals, but the letters of 
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one particular person. Iam not going 
to contend on that ground that there 
ought to be a universal Sunday delivery 
by the letter-carrier ; but Iam going to 
argue that the question is one for exa- 
mination in detail, and that it ought to 
be considered from point to point with 
care, and what would be the operation of 
the system of stopping the delivery of 
letters by carriers, in order to see that 
you do not produce the evil of increased 
Sunday labour. There is another part 
of my hon. Friend’s speech, about which 
there is great difference of opinion—I 
mean with regard to the telegraphs. He 
frankly set up the telegraph as the pro- 
per substitute for the delivery of letters 
on Sundays, with a view to a total stop- 
page of communication on Sunday. I 
understand from the Postmaster General, 
although I am not prepared to state the 
precise number of telegraph offices now 
open on Sunday, that there is no incon- 
siderable number of them open on Sun- 
day, and that it is a matter of constant 
occurrence that he received fresh appli- 
cations for fresh openings of telegraph 
offices on that day. Now, my hon. Friend 
recommends the substitute, to subject to 
what may fairly be called a fine of a 
shilling—he went far to recommend that 
we should look at this as a means of 
relieving that absolute stoppage of com- 
munication which his measure would 
seem to contemplate. But would that 
be a wise measure for us universally 
and precipitately to institute throughout 
the country as an instrument for the 
abolition of Sunday labour? What is 
the case of the telegraph? It is this— 
that for every message sent through the 
offices on Sunday there are two personal 
journeys—two personal journeys for a 
single message, and the persons em- 
ployed in these messages are generally 
almost children or quite young boys, who 
were certainly not the class of persons 
with whom you should tamper with re- 
spect to the observance of the Sabbath, 
seeing they had not those habits of self- 
government one would expect in a grown 
person. Therefore, again I say I am 
very unwilling by any such measure to 
send it forth to the country, as the doc- 
trine and view of the House of Commons, 
that we are determined to put down 
labour in the delivery of letters on Sun- 
day, but that wherever a shilling can be 
afforded they have no objection that the 
labour shall be performed by means of 


Mr. Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 
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the telegraph. And, considering the 
charge for a telegram, I fear this would 


be regarded also as a concession to the 
wealthier classes at the expense of the | 
former. My hon. Friend referred almost ’ 


with scorn to the economical considera- 
tion involved in dealing with this Motion. 
He asked—‘‘ Am I to be told that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is to come 
down and cut off sixpence from the wages 
of these poor underpaid men because of 
their being relieved from labour on 
Sunday? My hon. Friend drew sucha 
description of the stinted remuneration 
of this class of persons, that I began to 
ask myself whether the servants of the 
Post Office were obtained by Ballot or by 
a conscription. Because it would really 
appear that they were a class of persons 
who were prohibited from taking their 
labour to the best market, or who were 
put under some special restrictions not 
applicable to the rest of the community, 
and were compelled to labour in the Post 
Office whether they would or not. But 
does my hon. Friend consider what is 
really involved in this question? He 
says—‘‘ Let us disregard these philo- 
sophies and raise our minds to higher 
considerations. Let us resort to gene- 
rosity.”” Now, I am very suspicious of 
Parliamentary generosity. Private gene- 
rosity I can admire; but public gene- 
rosity is of a very questionable character, 
and ought to be tested very severely in- 
deed. But suppose you pass over all 
verbal criticism, my hon. Friend appeals 
to us to relieve these persons of their 
Sunday labour, and continvs to pay them 
their wages for seven days’ work; but 
he should bear in mind that there are 
two sets of persons employed in the Post 
Office, one working seven days, the other 
only six. He asks that we should relieve 
one of these classes of a day’s work and 
yet put them on a level with the other 
class as regards wages. I do not think 
that this is the mode in which the Exe- 
cutive should be bound to act by a vote 
of the House of Commons in the shape 
of a Resolution such as that of my hon. 
Friend. Ifthe House of Commons were 
disposed to take the matter into its own 
hands exclusively, I should think that 
we should be entitled to require of my 
hon. Friend that he would go before 
some tribunal and have his case examined 
in detail, in order to see what may be 
the operation of the language which he 


wishes the House to hold. Suppose the 
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Motion were to be carried to-night; 
looking to the stringency of its terms, it 
would be our duty to give notice through- 
out the country that at a certain date 
Sunday delivery would cease. What 
would be the consequence? I must say, 
quite independently of the considera- 
tions to which I have adverted, that in 
many cases the consequence would be a 
vehement reaction in the public mind; 
there would be multitudes of people who 
would not allow force to be placed upon 
them, and there would be a reflux of 
opinion against the measure of my hon. 
Friend, and all because of the error we 
should commit if we attempted to dispose 
of the question by a cast-iron rule. We 
are desirous to co-operate with my hon. 
Friend as far as we can. But the only 
way in which we can co-operate with him 
is by a patient examination in detail, and 
I would ask my hon. Friend whether it 
would be consonant with his views to co- 
operate with us in such examination. 
The plan I would propose is a Resolu- 
tion in this form— 


“That it is expedient that an official inquiry 
should be instituted with a view of ascertaining 
how far it may be practicable to effect a further 
reduction of the labour now performed on Sundays 
by the letter-carriers and rural messengers in the 
service of the Postmaster General.” 


I may be told that such an inquiry could 
be instituted without a Resolution of this 
House ; but the passing of a Resolution 
will give a substantial pledge to the 
House and to my hon. Friend, and will 
put him in a position of great advantage 
to come forward and challenge and cri- 
ticize us—nay, to force a more stringent 
measure upon us hereafter if he thinks 
the inquiry has not been carried out 
fairly. I cannot help hoping he will be 
disposed to accept a proposition of this 
kind. The principle on which I stand 
is, that you cannot have a universal un- 
bending rule ; but that you must be con- 
tent to consider partly the feelings of the 
people of different neighbourhoods and 
partly the circumstances under which 
the extinction of letter-carrier labour 
would operate. Even if my hon. Friend 
has in his own mind a belief that the 
result of this inquiry will not satisfy 
him, still let him go with us as far as he 
can, preserving his own liberty, if he 
thinks fit, to return to the question on a 
future day. With these observations I 
venture to put the Amendment I have 
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read into the hands of the Speaker, 
hoping that it will be accepted. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. Guapstone’s Amendment was then 
proposed as a substantive Motion. 

Mr. C. REED could only consent to 
the proposal of the Government on con- 
dition that the Resolution should be 
declaratory of the opinion of the House 
that it was desirable that Sunday rest 
should be given. [‘‘No, no!”] He 
did not think there could be any objec- 
tion to that if it were really intended 
that the inquiry should have a prac- 
tical result. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the hon. 
Member’s wish might be carried out. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, in the city which 
he had the honour to represent, the 
Post Office departments were open be- 
tween 8 and 9 o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing for the delivery of letters to those 
who called for them, and all the men 
got away two hours before the congre- 
gations assembled in the churches. Now, 
if that rule were adopted generally all 
over the country so far as practicable, 
none of the hardships at present com- 
plained of would take place. In some 
other places it might be more convenient 
to have the hour between the services, 
and in others to give the hour in the 
afternoon after public worship. By means 
of such arrangements as those, the ser- 
vants of the Post Office would be able 
to attend public worship; for one hour 
had been found in Edinburgh to be 
amply sufficient for all parties concerned 
with the delivery of letters. Many hon. 
Members would remember that a few 
years ago a statement was issued by the 
Post Office showing the proportionalnum- 
ber of letters delivered in all the great 
towns of the kingdom, and he believed 
it was found that, with the exception of 
London, there was a greater number of 
letters delivered in Edinburgh, in propor- 
tion to its population, than in any other 
town in the United Kingdom. If one 
hour was sufficient for that town, which 
had the greatest number of letters in pro- 
portion to its population except London, 
one hour would surely be sufficient for 
all the smaller towns in the country. 
Again, reference was made to the tele- 
graph office being required on Sunday 
morning. He did not know what the 
Post Office rule might be on the subject; 
but he knew that before the telegraphs 
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went into the hands of the Post Office 
Department, there were only certain 
hours on Sundays during which tele- 
grams could be sent from the city which 
he represented, or received, and none of 
those were during the hours of public 
worship ; which showed that this labour 
need not prevent the Post Office employés 
from attending public worship. Then, 
perhaps, he might be allowed to add a 
word as to the wages question. The 
Post Office letter-carriers’ case was a 
special case. For example, if it were 
the custom to manufacture muskets on a 
Sunday, and the wages were arranged 
with reference to seven days’ labour, 
then the financial argument urged by 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Mi- 
nister of the Crown would be good, be- 
cause the wages would have been fixed 
with reference to the produce of seven 
days’ labour. Or if they were to em- 
ploy their Army clothiers in their fac- 
tories to work seven days a-week, they 
would, of course, make more coats in 
the seven days than in the six days, 
and thus a financial loss would be sus- 
tained by giving them seven days’ pay 
for six days’ work. But the right hon. 
Gentleman must remember that in the 
case of one of those rural postmen, who 
now delivered 50 letters on a Sunday 
for which 1d. each was paid to the Go- 
vernment, the same 50 letters would be 
delivered by the same man on Monday 
in addition to his usual burden, and 
there would be no loss whatever—not of 
the veriest fraction—to the Post Office 
by making the change, even if no altera- 
tion in the wages were to take place. 
But his hon. Friend the Member for 
Hackney (Mr. CO. Reed) had said that if 
the Treasury choose to reduce the wages, 
the men would submit to it. All that 
his hon. Friend asked was that, as a 
matter of grace and favour, such a re- 
duction should not be enforced, and 
there was not a word in the Resolution 
itself respecting any reduction. It was 
merely an argument in his speech, and 
the House was not pledged in any way 
by it, but only by the Resolution itself. 
He (Mr. M‘Laren) hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would embody in his Amend- 
ment some words to the effect that it 
was the opinion of that House that some 
diminution of Sunday labour should take 
place, and then institute an inquiry to 
see how far the diminution could be 
carried. 


Mr. M‘Laren 


{COMMONS} 
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Resolved, That this House deems it desirable 
to reduce, by all prudent means, the Sunday 
labour now performed by public servants ; and 
that it is expedient that an official inquiry should 
be instituted, with a view to ascertaining how far 
it may be practicable to effect a further reduction 
of the labour now performed on Sunday by the 
Letter-carriers and Rural Messengers in the ser- 
vice of the Postmaster General.—( Mr, Gladstone.) 


Spencer Robinson. 


NAVY—SIR SPENCER ROBINSON, 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Lorp HENRY LENNOX rose to move 
for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
circumstances which led to the dismissal 
of Vice Admiral Sir Spencer Robinson 
from the post of Third Lord of the Ad- 
miralty by the Prime Minister. The 
noble Lord expressed a hope that it was 
unnecessary for him to make any apology 
for bringing the subject under the notice 
of the House, though he regretted that he 
must do so in the absence of the late First 
Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. Childers), 
both on account of the cause of the ab- 
sence of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
because he should have been glad if the 
right hon. Gentleman had been present 
to answer certain facts which he should 
bring forward. Still the House of Com- 
mons and the country would agree with 
him that while much sympathy was due 
to that right hon. Gentleman, and to the 
causes that led to his absence from that 
House, some sympathy was also due to 
that gallant officer, who considered that 
his character rested under a grievous slur, 
through the summary dismissal of which 
he complained. The unprecedented na- 
ture of the case was one reason among 
others why it should be brought before 
the House, and he believed that never 
at any time before had it been found 
necessary by any Minister to dissolve 
any Admiralty patent in order to dismiss 
an Admiral from the service of the 
Crown. That officer was dismissed in a 
summary manner from the public service, 
and yet he was no ordinary servant of the 
Crown, for he had received the most 
complimentary and flattering letters from 
his Chief at the Admiralty, which had 
lately been made public, as to the value 
of his services, and a brilliant testimony 
to his powers and public services had 
also been delivered in that House no 
longer ago than in June last by the 
Prime Minister. Sir Spencer Robinson 
felt—and he (Lord Henry Lennox) agreed 
with him—that he could not have en- 
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trusted his case to any Member of the 
House who sympathized with his political 
opinions as to himself, whose views on 

litical subjects were widely divergent 
on Sir Spencer Robinson’s, and with 
whose opinions on the administration of 
the Navy he (Lord Henry Lennox) had 
also frequently differed. He therefore 
approached the subject uninfluenced by 
any party or personal considerations. 
He was only anxious to lay a statement 
before the House which should relieve a 
gallant officer from what he considered 
to be a most unjust slur upon his cha- 
racter. Before becoming Ciohteollce of 
the Navy, Sir Spencer Robinson had 
effected great and excellent reforms with 
regard to the steam reserve at Devon- 
pert, and the right hon. Baronet the 

ember for Droitwich (Sir John Paking- 
ton) would, had he been now present, 
have concurred in the statement as to the 
beneficial course adopted there by Sir 
Spencer Robinson. Ten years ago the 
Duke of Somerset appointed Sir Spencer 
Robinson to the office of Controller of the 
Navy, and he (Lord Henry Lennox) might 
here briefly describe the progress that 
has been made in their Navy since then. 
At that time they had four iron-clads— 
two built and two building—the iron of 
the thickest armour being four inches 
and a-half, while the armour did not 
extend along the whole length of the 
water-line from stem to stern. When 
Sir Spencer Robinson was dismissed he 
left for the public service 50 iron-clads 
built or building, and the armour, in- 
stead of being only four inches and a- 
half thick, was 12 inches thick, and ex- 
tended along the water-line from stem 
to stern. When Sir Spencer Robinson 
became Controller the heaviest gun was 
less than six tons, and when he left the 
can the heaviest gun was 35 tons. 

or had our progress in unarmoured 
vessels been less remarkable. In 1861 
the Government possessed only two ves- 
sels whose speed was 13 knots; but Sir 
Spencer Robinson left a large class of 
sloop corvettes whose speed was over 
13 knots, and he introduced frigates 
whose speed was 164 knots, and, while 
our old corvettes were calculated to have 
a speed of 11 knots, our new corvettes 
reached a speed of something more than 
15 knots. The same relative increase 
had occurred in our armaments, for 
whereas the armament had, on the ave- 
tage, been doubled, the average speed 
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had been increased from 10 to 13 knots. 
He did not for one moment wish—nor 
would Sir Spencer Robinson wish, if he 
had a seat in that House—to deny the full 
meed of praise that was due to that most 
able naval architect, Mr. Reed, who—un- 
fortunately for the country as he (Lord 
HenryLennox) thought—was, unhappily, 
no longer Chief Constructor to the Navy. 
To Mr. Reed’s designs and abilities they 
owed most of these changes; but much 
was equally due to Sir Spencer Robinson, 
who appreciated those designs, and on 
every occasion—as he could personally 
testify during his own three years’ tenure 
of office—pressed them with untiring 
energy upon succeeding Boards of Ad- 
miralty. Such were the services that 
Sir Spencer Robinson rendered to the 
country; but there was also another 
class of services which commanded from 
the late First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
the Prime Minister, a large amount of 
consideration. When the present Go- 
vernment came into office one of its 
great cries was the re-modelling of the 
Secretary's Department at Whitehall, 
and the introduction of rigid economy in 
our naval administration, and all through 
the changes that took place in conse- 
quence of that policy the late First Lord 
admitted freely his great obligations to 
the energy and services of Sir Spencer 
Robinson. It must not be supposed 
that, when he said that, he himself ap- 
proved of the changes then made, be- 
cause he believed that many of them 
were productive of anything but good; 
but whether good or bad, it was certain 
that the action of the Government in 
the matter was materially aided by Sir 
Spencer Robinson, who had enabled the 
Prime Minister to lose no opportunity— 
both in the House and out of it—of glori- 
fying the late First Lord as having suc- 
ceeded in solving the problem of Admi- 
ralty reform ; and, therefore, Sir Spencer 
Robinson had a right to expect that in 
their dealings with him they would ex- 
hibit proper consideration and kindly feel- 
ing. But how was he treated? To make 
the case clear, he would divide it into four 
separate periods—The first being from 
March to June; the second from June to 
November; the third from November to 
December 14, 1870; and the last from 
December 14 to January 31, 1871. It 
was after 18 months of confidential rela- 
tions that, in March last, an Order in 
Council appeared in regard to retire- 
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ment in the naval service, and by that 
scheme four gallant and distinguished 
Admirals—including Sir Spencer Robin- 
son—were mainly hit. If that Order 
was to be carried out on June 2, those 
four Admirals would have been retired. 
The scheme was proposed by the First 
Lord, the first Sea Lord, and the Junior 
Lord of the Admiralty ; but it was never 
communicated to the gallant Admirals, 
whose interests it so materially affected, 
and they had no knowledge of it until 
they saw it in print. That was a scandal 
which could not have occurred under the 
old system, when the Admiralty Board 
met for the discussion of the Admiralty 
policy—a system which enabled each 
naval and civilian member to give an 
opinion of the policy propounded by the 
First Lord, or by any other Member of 
the Board. As soon as this Order in 
Council appeared Sir Spencer Robinson 
appealed to the Government, stating 
that he felt much aggrieved, and that 
he hoped he should be enabled to hoist 
his flag before the 2nd of June, in order 
that he might be retained on the active 
list. He was met by repeated state- 
ments of the wish of the Government to 
meet his views; and as he coupled his 
case with that of the other three distin- 
guished officers named, the Government 
stated that they were anxious to make a 
special Order in Council to prevent them 
coming under the penal effect of the 
Order in Council of the 2nd of June. It 
was proposed that two turret-ships, the 
Monarch and the Captain, should be sent 
on their trial cruise, and Sir Spencer 
Robinson again applied to the Admi- 
ralty to allow him to hoist his flag on 
the Monarch, and to report on the sea- 
going qualities of the two vessels. He 
proposed to hoist his flag alternately on 
the Captain and Monarch, which would 
enable him to give valuable informa- 
tion to the Admiralty, and at the same 
time to preserve his position in his pro- 
fession. That request was refused by 
the Admiralty ; but he continued firmly 
to believe in the repeated assurances 
of an exception being made in its fa- 
vour. He ultimately sailed as a pas- 
senger in the Monarch. On the 28rd of 
May he again repeated his wish to hoist 
his flag, for it would be impossible for 
him to hold the office of Third Lord of 
the Admiralty, according to the new 
regulations made by the First Lord. 
Then came the 2nd of June. On the 
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4th of June there was a letter from the 
First Lord, telling Sir Spencer Robinson 
that a special Order in Council had been 
obtained for him, and he was offered 
the command at Sheerness to hoist his 
flag there. Sir Spencer Robinson looked 
upon this very naturally with some hesi- 
tation. He had all along associated his 
case with that of the three other Admi- 
rals, and he felt disinclined to obtain an 
exemption and an advantage which were 
as due to them as to himself. In making 
the offer, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Pontefract, then First Lord 
of the Admiralty, coupled it with some 
very strong expressions, to induce him 
to forego his professional life in the 
Navy. Mr. Childers, in a letter to Sir 
Spencer Robinson, dated the 14th of 
June last, assured him of his entire 
confidence, and urged him to continue 
to give his advice and assistance in the 
discharge of those duties in which he 
had displayed such conspicuous ability. 
In addition to that, Sir Spencer Robin- 
son received a letter of entreaty from 
the Prime Minister to remain; and, very 
unwisely, as he thought, listening to the 
charmer, he did remain at the Admi- 
ralty as Controller of the Navy. Giving 
up his professional prospects, he de- 
voted himself to the civilian duties of 
the Admiralty. On the 27th of June the 
Prime Minister came forward and added 
his public testimony to the written tes- 
timony of his colleague, and said he 
was happy to announce ‘to the House 
that he had persuaded Sir Spencer 
Robinson to remain at the Admiralty, 
where he would continue to give those 
services which he described as so valu- 
able and almost indispensable to the 
Navy. Sir Spencer Robinson was only 
mortal ; and, therefore, listening to these 
compliments, believing in the sincerity 
of feeling which dictated them, he re- 
mained as Controller of the Navy. He 
now came to period No. 2—from June to 
November—and he must really beg the 
attention of the House while he endea- 
voured to place before them when 4 
change of feeling first.appeared. From 
June to November all went on 4 
smoothly as possible. Sir Spencer Robin- 
son, perfectly satisfied by all that had 
been said in public and private, forgot, 
or, at all events, forgave, the injustice 
done to him by the publication of the 
Order in Council by his colleagues, an 
gave himself to the discharge of his 
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arduous duties. But Sir Spencer fell 
ill, and feeling his strength unequal to 
his duties, and wishing to act with the 
most perfect fairness to the First Lord, 
he went to him and stated he was going 
to spend his holiday in recruiting his 
health ; and, lest he should be unable 
to return to his duties, the First Lord 
being apprised so long beforehand, would 
not be taken by surprise, but should 
look out for the best person he thought 
to succeed him. Sir Spencer went for 
his holiday in September, and re- 
mained away for two months. During 
that time he received letters from the 
First Lord on official business, and con- 
tinued to be on the best terms with him. 
Then occurred that most fatal disaster 
that ever occurred to the British Navy— 
namely, the loss of Her Majesty’s ship 
Captain. As the Government would not 
tell Sir Spencer Robinson why he was 
dismissed, the public were obliged to 
inquire into the causes which led to the 
dismissal of this officer, whose services 
had been so highly appreciated. He 
regretted that the Prime Minister was 
not in his place, because he was obliged 
to refer to his letter of dismissal, telling 
Sir Spencer quietly, and apparently as 
if it were of no consequence whatever, 
that he need not argue the matter, for 
his dismissal was ‘‘a foregone conclu- 
sion.” What he wanted to know—and 
what every member of the Civil Service 
felt was vital to be known—was when 
that foregone conclusion was come to, 
and what led toit. He had stated that 
during the absence of Sir Spencer 
Robinson nothing but friendly letters 
passed between him and the First Lord. 
At the end of two months he returned. 
During the month of October, and well 
into November, some communications 
passed between him and the right hon. 
Member for Pontefract respecting the 
deplorable calamity that had occurred to 
the Captain. Sir Spencer’s advice was 
asked, and a direct appeal was made to 
him for his sympathy and assistance in 
gauging the cause of the disaster. Under 
the peculiar circumstances of the First 
Lord’s bereavement, the sympathy and 
assistance sought were given most un- 
grudgingly by Sir Spencer Robinson. 
Up to the 23rd of November he believed 
that assistance and advice were warmly 
recognized by the First Lord. There 
had not been the slightest difference 
between them up to the middle of No- 
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vember as to the causes which led to the 
Captain’s disaster, or the persons mainly 
responsible for the destruction of that 
most noble ship. The First Lord and 
the Controller did not at that time see 
much of each other, for the former was 
absent from ill-health and affliction; but 
the letters that passed between them 
were of a friendly character. His next 
period extended from the first days of 
November to the 14th of December. On 
the 2nd of November the late First 
Lord of the Admiralty and Sir Spencer 
Robinson had an interview, at which the 
First Lord hinted to the Controller that 
he thought it might be advisable to ap- 
point a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the character and efficiency of our 
iron-clad Navy. The discussion was 
most friendly, and Sir Spencer Robinson 
said— 


Spencer Robinson, 


“So anxious am I to bring out the truth in this 
matter that I will either remain Controller of the 
Navy and give evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission, or, if you prefer it, and think it more ad- 
vantageous, I will resign my post as Controller 
of the Navy and serve you as a member of the 
Royal Commission.” 


Nothing could be more friendly than 
that interview, and on the 5th of No- 
vember there was another, at which it 
would appear that the idea of a Royal 
Commission had been given up, and in- 
stead a Committee of 16 gentlemen was 
to be appointed to undertake the revision 
of these iron-clad ships of the Navy. To 
that Sir Spencer Robinson most certainly 
was opposed, and most justifiably, after 
the eulogiums which had been passed 
by the then First Lord and by the Prime 
Minister upon the ships with which Sir 
Spencer Robinson had provided the 
Navy, for those ships which were to be re- 
legated to the tender mercies of the Com- 
mittee of 16 were the very ships in re- 
cognition of the great merits of which a 
most unusual grant of £5,000 had been 
voted to Sir Spencer Robinson. It there- 
fore came to this, that the First Lord 
was going to appoint a Committee of 
Inquiry with reference to the very ships 
the builder of which he had already re- 
warded by a special grant. If there 
were in the circumstances of the Captain 
anything that would justify even the 
smallest amount of alarm with regard to 
the remainder of the iron-clad ships in 
the Navy, there might have been a jus- 
tification for resorting to a Committee ; 
but the case was totally and entirely 
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distinct. The Captain had a low free- 
board; the Monarch, which was to be 
inquired about, stood out the gale in 
which the Captain foundered, and had 
made a voyage across the Atlantic in 
rough weather with the remains of Mr. 
Peabody on board. The Monarch was a 
high freeboard turret-ship, and the other 
low freeboard turret-ships which were 
to be inquired about, the Devastation and 
the Zhunderer, were not to have masts 
and yards, whereas the Captain’ was 
masted and rigged. The other class of 
vessels which this Committee were to 
inquire about were not vessels of the 
turret design at all; they were broad- 
side vessels, and had high instead of 
low freeboards. Therefore, the class of 
vessels which it was proposed this Com- 
mittee should inquire about was quite as 
distinct from the one which had met 
with this fatal disaster as it was pos- 
sible for one class of ship to differ 
from another. Therefore, Sir Spencer 
Robinson did not think he should be 
justified in assenting to the proposal 
that these vessels which had been so 
much praised and lauded, should be, 
for no reason that he could see, sub- 
jected to the verdict of a Committee of 
16 gentlemen. During November dif- 
ferences of opinion occurred on the 
subject. There were differences as to 
the composition of the Committee and 
as to the instructions to be given to it; 
but these differences were not of a 
nature to endanger Sir Spencer Robin- 
son’s friendly relations with the First 
Lord. After a time the First Lord 
spoke to Sir Spencer Robinson with 
reference to his views as to his future 
position if he differed from the Commit- 
tee which the First Lord was deter- 
mined to appoint, and this was one of 
the things which lay at the base of the 
matter. On the 23rd of November Sir 
Spencer Robinson was asked a direct 
question, and he then said, what he 
repeated on many occasions afterwards, 
as was notorious in all the clubs fre- 
quented by his friends—‘‘I should con- 
sider it a dereliction of my duty to 
abandon the Constructive Department 
until the case has been fairly and 
truthfully placed before the public, and 
therefore I still remain and will not 
leave until the Committee has reported.” 
At the same time he assured the Go- 
vernment that if they wished him to 
resign, his resignation was in their 
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hands, and he also added that if the 
Committee reported against him, he 
should, as a matter of course, at once 
make his bow without consultation with 
the Admiralty at all. Through the early 
part of December there was no ill-will 
between the First Lord and his col- 
league. Early in that month Sir Spencer 
Robinson had received numerous letters 
all breathing a kindly and a friendly 
tone. On the 7th of December, when 
the First Lord was about to nominate 
the Committee, Sir Spencer Robinson 
wrote his final protest about what was 
contemplated, and stated his views fully. 
On the 9th of December he received 
from the First Lord a reply couched in 
more than ordinary friendly language, 
saying that he bore Sir Spencer Robin- 
son no ill-will because he opposed the 
appointment of the Committee, and add- 
ing an expression of his pleasure that 
the differences with his colleagues did 
not destroy his harmony with them. Sir 
Spencer Robinson would not have re- 
ceived that letter if he had known that 
at that time the First Lord had affixed 
his signature to that now celebrated 
Minute on the loss of the Captain which 
charged this very colleague, with whom 
he wished to live in harmony, with the 
most frightful responsibility any public 
officer was ever charged with—namely, 
that through neglect and want of out- 
spokenness he was plainly responsible 
for the loss of a splendid ship, which 
had cost the country £600,000, with the 
more valuable lives of the 500 British 
sailors on board. Now, if the right 
hon. Gentleman had wished for harmony 
it would surely have been more desirable 
had he informed Sir Spencer Robinson 
that the document was in existence, and 
was hanging over his head. He now 
came to the 14th of December—the cri- 
tical and historical day—out of which all 
these circumstances had arisen. On that 
day the right hon. Member for Ponte- 
fract again adverted to the question of 
Sir Spencer Robinson’s resignation, and 
he repeated, what he had already said 
in a letter, that he should remain and 
defend his ships until the Oommittee 
had reported ; if that Report was adverse 
to his ships, he would resign ; and if it 
were not, he would place himself in the 
hands of the Government. He added— 
and one must concur with him—that 
while there might be circumstances 
which would absolutely necessitate the 
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immediate resignation of a subordinate, 
there might also be cases, and this was 
one, in which the subordinate was 
bound to remain in order to defend his 
own work; and Sir Spencer Robinson 
was called upon to justify the eulo- 
giums which had been passed upon 
him in this House by the two leading 
Members of the Government, and to de- 
fend his ships from criticisms of a hos- 
tile character. This interview was on 
the 14th of December, and we had since 
learnt that it was on the 14th of Decem- 
ber that the dismissal of Sir Spencer 
Robinson was finally decreed in the mind 
of the right hon. Member for Pontefract, 
for it was published on the 15th, and on 
the 16th he was presented with a copy 
of the Minute simultaneously with the 
appearance in the great journal of the 
day of an elaborate criticism upon it, 
showing that a document reflecting upon 
the Controller of the Navy had been in 
the hands of the writer several days 
before it was sent to the person who was 
principally inculpated by it. No one in 
the House would believe if he were to 
pretend to affirm that Sir Spencer Robin- 
son’s feelings were not deeply wounded 
by such conduct on the part of a col- 
league ; indeed, it seemed almost incre- 
dible that they could have sat at the 
same Board as colleagues, members, 
and friends, and could have been en- 
gaged in discussing grave matters af- 
fecting the public service, and could 
have been in daily communication at the 
very time that this Minute existed, and 
as incredible that the right hon. Gentle- 
man should have given the widest pub- 
licity to, and should have allowed it to be 
sold at 7s. a copy as a Parliamentary 
Paper during the Recess, a document 
charging a colleague with the gravest re- 
sponsibility, when he had not previously 
told him of its existence nor led him to 
suspect that anything of the kind was im- 
pending. On the 31st of January the 
Prime Minister came prominently on the 
scene, and was thenceforward the leading 
personage in the drama. Sir Spencer 
Robinson in one of his letters rather 
touchingly alluded to his feeling of asto- 
nishment at learning that for six weeks 
his dismissal had been a foregone conclu- 
sion, and that during that period he had 
been allowed to go on discharging his 
duties at the Admiralty, while he was 
wholly unaware that his dismissal was 
pending. It was not until the then First 
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Lord of the Admiralty, who unhappily 
broke down in health, had left the shores 
of England that the thunder of the Prime 
Minister was directed against Sir Spencer 
Robinson, who was told in a short letter 
on the 30th of January that his term of 
office had expired, and that in accord- 
ance with an agreement arrived at be- 
tween himself and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, which agreement was re- 
corded in a certain memorandum, he 
would cease to hold his position at the 
Admiralty. Sir Spencer Robinson was 
naturally very much surprised at this 
announcement, and the more so because 
the agreement supposed to have been 
entered into between himself and the 
right hon. Member for Pontefract was not 
mentioned nor acted upon until after the 
right hon. Gentleman had left Devon- 
port in the Enchantress yacht, when, of 
course, the two parties to the agreement 
could not be brought together in order 
that it might be ascertained whose re- 
collection of what had occurred was cor- 
rect. On the 30th the Prime Minister 
wrote as follows to Sir Spencer Robin- 
son :— 

‘« My dear Sir S. Robinson,—Mr. Childers has 
placed in my hands a memorandum of his con- 
versation with you on the 14th of December, by 
which I find it was then finally arranged between 
you that you should, at the expiration of your 
term, which I believe is on the 7th of February, 
quit the office in which you have earned so much 
distinction as a public servant.” 

To that letter Sir Spencer Robinson re- 
plied on the 31st of January, repeating 
his astonishment at the Prime Minister’s 
letter, expressing his belief that the 
right hon. Member for Pontefract had 
misunderstood him, and after stating that 
he should consider it a dereliction of duty 
to leave the Admiralty before the Com- 
mittee had reported, he requested the 
Prime Minister to allow him to remain 
until then. No grace, however, was 
given him, for on the very day that this 
distinguished public servant sought for 
permission to remain a short time, the 
Prime Minister wrote to say it was quite 
impossible for him to depart in any de- 
gree from the ground taken by the right 
hon. Member for Pontefract in the me- 
morandum to which he had referred, 
and on which his recent letter had been 
founded. The Prime Minister went on 
to say he could not allow Sir Spencer to 
remain till after the Committee had re- 
ported, and finally gave him a rough 
jog by asking how soon he would be 
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ready to give up his appointment. The 


next day Sir Spencer sent the Prime. 


Minister a letter in reply, which con- 
tained the subjoined passage— 

“T can, of course, in no way question the de- 

cision you appear to have come to; but I must 
again assure you, with all respect, that no such 
arrangement as that mentioned in Mr, Childer’s 
memorandum to you was ever agreed to between 
us. On the contrary, the agreement at which he 
expressed his satisfaction was that I should wait 
for the Committee’s report, and act then as cir- 
cumstances might render advisable. So far, there- 
fore, as my own wishes and intentions are con- 
cerned, I should look upon my dismissal from 
office at present as a singularly unjust slur upon 
my past services, which you yourself have been 
good enough to acknowledge, in June last, publicly 
and privately.” 
Sir Spencer wound up his letter with a 
paragraph in which he made a request 
which everyone must admit to be a fair 
and just one— 

“T feel (he said) that I am not asking too much 
in requesting to be informed of the grounds on 
which I am to be removed from the office I 
hold.” 


Now, he (Lord Henry Lennox) thought 
that where there was great divergence 
of statement between persons who were 
equally worthy of credit, it would have 
been common fairness and justice on 
the part of the Prime Minister had he, 
in answer to this challenge, either fur- 
nished Sir Spencer with the causes why 
he had been dismissed, or else agreed to 
let the few weeks elapse for the return 
of the First Lord, so that they might 
both have had time to compare their 
notes as to what had taken place on 
December 14. Considering that one of 
the statements was made by the First 
Lord, and the other by the Third Lord 
of the Admiralty, it was not asking too 
much that any definite action should be 
postponed, or the dismissal less summa- 
rily acted upon. If, however, Sir Spencer 
indulged in any hope of that kind he was 
signally disappointed, for not only did the 
Prime Minister decline to state to the Ad- 
miral why he was dismissed, but he gave 
him a more forcible jog in order to get 
him out of the office he wished to keep 
him in last June. The Prime Minister said 
he had no desire to doubt Sir Spencer 
Robinson’s version of what passed at 
the interview of the 14th of December, 
but remarked that Sir Spencer relied on 
his memory solely; whereas the me- 
mory of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
was assisted by notes written soon after 
the interview. He believed the memo- 
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randum of the interview had not been 
forthcoming. It had been carefully kept 
from public view. [Mr. GoscHen dis- 
| At all events he had not seen it, 

Mr. GOSCHEN: But others have seen 
it. Sir Spencer Robinson has seen it, 

Lorpv HENRY LENNOX: When did 
he see it? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : After the return of 
Mr, Childers. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX : In answer, 
the Prime Minister replied that he did 
not feel himself at liberty to accede to 
the request that he should state the 
circumstances which led to the decision 
arrived at, as it would only revive a 
painful discussion. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman wound up with the courteous 
intimation, ‘‘I return to the inquiry with 
which my two former letters concluded, 
as the time approaches for the appoint- 
ment of your successor,” &c. That was 
the courtesy Sir Spencer received for 
merely asking the reasons which had led 
to his dismissal, and the withdrawal of 
the confidence formerly reposed in him. 
When there was a great divergence, as 
in the present case, between the state- 
ments made by persons of undoubted 
credit, the probabilities on either side 
ought to be taken into consideration, 
and he confessed that in his judgment 
the probabilities were all on the side of 
Sir Spencer Robinson. It was no new 
decision that was come to. Sir Spencer 
had never changed nor varied his argu- 
ment as to what course he should take 
in regard to the appointment of the 
Committee, and it was not likely, there- 
fore, that on the 14th of December he 
should veer entirely round and falsify 
every statement he had made since the 
Committee was first spoken of. Again, 
had Sir Spencer agreed to resign his 
place on the 7th of February, the publi- 
cation of the Minute on the 15th of 
December would have completely can- 
celled any agreement which might have 
been entered into. Sir Spencer Robinson 
must have felt that the charge could 
only have been answered by him as a 
colleague of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. He had no wish to criticize 
too harshly the unfortunate lapse which 
the Prime Minister committed when, be- 
fore laying the Papers on the Table, he 
asked Sir Spencer Robinson to date them 
subsequent to his removal from. office. 
He had no intention to charge the right 
hon. Gentleman with anything more 
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than taking a course which was greatly 
to be regretted. Whether for good or 
evil, there was a profound belief in this 
country, when Papers and Correspond- 
ence were asked for and published, that 
these documents bore the dates on 
which they were written. 
there was much to be regretted in this 
matter. Had Sir Spencer Robinson 
agreed to the requirement of the Prime 
Minister, he would have placed himself 
at a great disadvantage in answering 
the challenge of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. Instead of the Third Lord 
answering the First Lord, it would have 
been the answer of a discharged servant, 
who would not have been looked upon 
as an impartial witness in such a matter. 
Another reason why he regretted the 
letter of the Prime Minister was that it 
added greater force to his idea and that 
of Sir Spencer Robinson, that the real 
cause of his dismissal from office was his 
connection with the loss of the Captain, 
and his determination to answer the 
charges which had been brought against 
him. Sir Spencer said— 

“Tt is painful to me to be obliged to refer to 
the melancholy loss of the Captain as the real 


cause of Mr. Childers’s desire to remove me from 
my present position.” 


That being the case, the impression in 
Sir Spencer Robinson’s mind must have 
been greatly strengthened, not only by 
the fact of the interview the day before 
the publication of the Minute, and the 
haste with which they wished to get rid 
of him, but also by the fact that it was 
represented to him as an inconvenient 
precedent that such a statement should 
be made by a subordinate to the head of 
his Department. He agreed with the 
Prime Minister that such a Minute from 
a subordinate to the head of the office 
involved an inconvenient precedent ; but 
that precedent did not begin with Sir 
Spencer Robinson. He thought it was 
as inconvenient a precedent, if not more 
80, for the head of the Department to 
issue and publish that Minute reflecting 
upon his colleague and friend without 
informing him that such was his inten- 
tion. He had to apologize to the House 
for claiming its attention at such length. 
He had no party, and still less any per- 
sonal interest to serve. When he first 
saw that Sir Spencer Robinson had been 
dismissed from the Controllership he 
felt surprised, because, although he had 
always differed from the gallant officer 
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in politics, yet he had served the country 
so faithfully during the time that those 
around him were in office that he had 
been recommended by his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Droitwich (Sir 
John Pakington) for the distinction of 
.C.B. During that time Sir Spencer’s 
politics had never wavered, and he had 
never allowed them to interfere with the 
performance of his duty. He had re- 
markable opportunities of knowing this 
from his position at the Admiralty, for 
the Dockyard appointments and promo- 
tions were in the hands of the Secretary 
of the Admiralty on the nomination of the 
Controller. At that time there was an 
internecine war between the Liberal and 
Conservative Dockyard men, and nothing 
would have been easier than for Sir 
Spencer Robinson to push forward the 
cause of those with whom he sympa- 
thized. But during his three years of 
Office he had never found Sir Spencer 
Robinson doing anything of this kind. 
When he asked a question of the Prime 
Minister whether it was true that Sir 
Spencer Robinson had left the public 
service, he replied that it was quite true 
—that Sir Spencer Robinson had not 
resigned his office as Controller of the 
Navy, but that his term of office as Con- 
troller had expired, and that in his office 
of Third Lord of the Admiralty he had 
been superseded. Feeling that this was 
a rather remarkable answer, he took 
more than usual pains to ascertain the 
facts of the case, and what were the 
views of the profession of which Sir 
Spencer Robinson was so distinguished a 
member. His reason for bringing the 
question before the House was that he 
was anxious, beyond everything, that the 
discussion should elicit from Members 
on both sides their opinion that Sir 
Spencer Robinson had been unjustly 
used. He hoped, moreover, that he 
should not appeal in vain to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, since he was un- 
able to appeal to the Prime Minister, 
whose absence he deeply regretted. 
What he mainly objected to was the 
way and manner in which this distin- 
guished public servant had been treated; 
and, considering the way and manner 
in which this Correspondence had been 
signed and carried on by the Prime 
Minister, he regretted that the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment had not done him the honour 
to remain in his place and listen to the 
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prefer. All he asked for was inquiry. 
He might be told that inquiry into these 
circumstances was quite unprecedented ; 
and he was glad that it was so. He 
hoped that the whole of the circum- 
stances connected with the dismissal of 
Sir Spencer Robinson were unprece- 
dented, and that we should never have 
a Prime Minister or a First Lord of the 
Admiralty in future, who would adopt 
the policy of the First Lord of the 
Treasury in dealing with a valuable 
servant of the Crown. His mind was 
firmly persuaded of this—after carefully 
remarking the reticence of the Prime 
Minister’s letters—after finding that he 
refused to state the grounds of the dis- 
missal, or to show the memorandum on 
which it was based—his conviction was 
that the reasons were not such as would 
stand without condemnation at the bar 
of public opinion, or could be avowed 
by any Prime Minister with credit either 
to himself or to the Government to which 
he belonged. With these remarks he 
begged to move for the Select Committee 
of which he had given Notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the circumstances which led to the 
dismissal of Vice Admiral Sir Spencer Robinson 
from the post of Third Lord of the Admiralty by 
the Prime Minister.”—(Lord Henry Lennoz.) 


Mr. GOSCHEN : I am sure that the 
House will believe me when I say that 
this is a painful matter—as painful for 
the Government as for the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Henry Lennox) who has 
just spoken ; but on one point I hope I 
shall have the concurrence of the noble 
Lord, as I am sure I shall have the sym- 
pathies of the House, when I say that it 
cannot be treated, and will not be treated, 
as a question of veracity between two 
gentlemen, both of high honour and 
character—but that the reputation of 
both those gentlemen, between whom 
these differences have existed, and their 
honour are equally dear to a great part 
of the public of this country. We feel 
sure that the matter will be so placed 
before the House that it will be seen 
that, while we repudiate any slur that 
may be cast upon the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Pontefract (Mr. Childers), at the 
same time we do not cast any slur upon 
the gallant Admiral whose- separation 
from official life has led to this discussion 
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to-night. I entirely concur in the re- 
marks made by the noble Lord with 
regard to the great services rendered by 
Sir Spencer Robinson to the -country, 
The noble Lord has enumerated those 
services, and shown their great value, 
and with all that portion of the noble 
Lord’s speech I cordially agree. The 
noble Lord alluded sometimes in an 
almost sarcastic tone to the laudations 
pronounced on Sir Spencer Robinson in 
June, and I can only say that the 
praises then awarded to that gallant 
Admiral were perfectly sincere, and that 
by every word that was said then we are 
prepared to abide. His services had been 
of immense utility and benefit to the 
the country, and his separation from the 
Admiralty does not result from any want 
of confidence in his ability. I also re- 
pudiate in the most emphatic terms the 
supposition that his dismissal had any- 
thing to do with the loss of the Captain. 
The whole gist of the noble Lord’s 
speech, as seen in his concluding re- 
marks, was to put a question not of 
hypothesis, but of fact—what were the 
cause of the gallant Admiral’s separa- 
tion from the service? That cause the 
noble Lord assumed hypothetically, be- 
cause he could find no other reason for 
it, was the loss of the Captain. Now, I 
think it is most desirable that there 
should be no misapprehension upon that 
point at all. It was not the loss of the 
Captain which led to the separation of 
Sir Spencer Robinson from his position 
of Third Lord of the Admiralty. And 
let me point out that the noble Lord 
gives rise to an erroneous view when he 
speaks of the gallant Admiral being dis- 
missed from the service. Sir Spencer 
Robinson’s appointment as Controller of 
the Navy did not terminate until the 
6th of February, and it was not from 
his office, which may be called a Civil 
Service appointment, as Controller of the 
Admiralty, that he was dismissed. His 
time had expired, and he was not re- 
appointed. Sir Spencer Robinson first 
received the appointment for five years, 
and his tenure of office was then further 
extended for another five years, which 
period came to an end on the 4th or 6th 
of February. The action then taken 
was as regarded his position as Third 
Lord of the Admiralty, and not as Con- 
troller of the Navy; and there is a great 
distinction between the two. The noble 
Lord spoke as if the question was one 
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between the Government and what is 
sometimes called the permanent Civil 
Service. The Lords of the Admiralty 
may be called political appointments, it 
being in the discretion of the Govern- 
ment whether they will retain their ser- 
vices, and therefore a certain portion of 
them continually change office. There 
is, therefore, no parallel as between the 
Government dismissing a Civil servant ; 
but it is as if a Secretary of State 
were to separate himself from the Under 
Secretary of his Department, who also 
holds a political appointment. The 
Lords of the Admiralty are part as it 
were, of the political branch of the ser- 
vice; the service of a Third Lord does 
not entitle him to a pension, and the 
case cannot be made analogous to that 
of the Civil Service itself. I think the 
House will see that that constitutes a 
very grave difference in this matter. 
The question resolves itself, not into the 
dismissal of what I say is usually called 
a permanent Civil servant, though I 
believe that every member of the Civil 
Service really holds ‘‘ during pleasure,” 
but into the separation of the Govern- 
ment from one who was attached to them 
politically. I fully grant that the noble 
Lord is entitled to inquire what were the 
grounds of the separation of the Third 
Lord of the Admiralty from his col- 
leagues; but he is not entitled to put it 
on the same footing as if it had been the 
case of a member of the Civil Service. 
Now, what were the grounds which made 
it impossible that Sir Spencer Robinson 
should continue in his position as Third 
Lord of the Admiralty? I said it was 
not the loss of the Captain. The noble 
Lord divided the time over which his 
remarks extended into four periods. He 
alluded to the manner in which Sir 
Spencer Robinson had been dealt with 
as regards the retirement scheme, his 
complaint being that, practically, no ex- 
ception had been made in favour of four 
gallant Admirals who had been con- 
nected with the Admiralty, by means of 
which exceptions they would have been 
placed on a better footing than the ser- 
vice generally. Now, it would, no doubt, 
have been very agreeable to my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Pontefract 
to have made an exception in favour of 
his colleagues. He did not, however, 
think that to do so would have been 
consistent with his public duty. He was 
of opinion that the same measure should 
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be dealt out to the service generally, 
and that exceptions should not be made 
in favour of those who happened to 
have been connected with the Admiralty. 
The House will, I am sure, give my 
right hon. Friend credit for the course 
which he took in this respect. The 
House naturally feels sympathy with Sir 
Spencer Robinson; but it is, I think, 
only fair to my right hon. Friend, who, 
with great assiduity and ability, laboured 
at the scheme of retirement, that hon. 
Members should consider how he could 
have faced the service if he had made 
the exceptions which the noble Lord 
says he ought to have made. It would 
have been far easier for my right hon. 
Friend to have smoothed over the diffi- 
culties in his own office, and to avoid the 
party attacks which have been made 
upon him by hon. and gallant Gentle- 
men opposite by taking the course which 
the noble Lord has pointed out ; but he 
did not deem it to be consistent with his 
duty to do so, and in this, the first point 
of difference between him and SirSpencer 
Robinson, I think the House will be of 
opinion that my right hon. Friend was 
animated by fairness and public spirit. 
I deeply regret that my right hon. Friend 
is not here to defend himself upon this 
point. Itis not his fault that he is not 
able to be here to be the champion of 
the policy which he carried out with 
great advantage to the public service; 
and I regret that the noble Lord oppo- 
site, who began in so conciliatory a spirit, 
should have used such expressions as that 
the right hon. Gentleman had ‘turned 
his back on the country” in regard to 
certain of these matters. The noble Lord 
may say that he did not mean anything 
by the phrase; but it is an unfortunate 
phrase to use, and no one could be placed 
in a more painful position than my right 
hon. Friend. I can conceive no position 
more entitling him to the sympathy of 
those who know him than to find him- 
self attacked in this way, and then to 
feel himself too ill to appear his own 
advocate in this House. As for me, my 
task is, indeed, difficult, and while I 
have the greatest desire to place before 
the House what I conscientiously believe 
to be the strong and overwhelming case 
of my right hon. Friend, I do not wish 
to fall into the error which the noble 
Lord, no doubt unwittingly, has com- 
mitted, by saying anything that could 
give pain to Sir Spencer Robinson in 
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this matter. As I said before, the first 
point of difference between my right 
hon. Friend and him arose out of the 
question of retirement. Before that, the 
noble Lord says, things went on smoothly 
in the office. I do not know what is the 
noble Lord’s authority for making that 
statement. The great abilities of Sir 
Spencer Robinson have been always ac- 
knowledged ; but it is not always that 
the possession of great ability enables 
men to get on smoothly together, and 
there were some difficulties in conduct- 
ing the business at the Admiralty which 
every effort was made on both sides to 
remove. Ido not wish to dwell on this 
point of the case; but I feel bound to 
demur to the assertion that everything 
went on smoothly. Considerable diffi- 
culties continually arose in the Depart- 
ment, and though they were minor diffi- 
culties they rendered cordial co-opera- 
tion less easy. There were, no doubt, 
continual reconciliations, because both 
parties were inspired by the natural and 
generous desire to endeavour to remove 
the differences that arose. But the tone 
of the noble Lord would lead the House 
to suppose that there was some sort of 
hypocrisy practised, and that my right 
hon. Friend, while exceedingly concilia- 
tory at one time, was preparing at the 
same time to level a blow against Sir 
Spencer Robinson. Now, that is an in- 
sinuation which I repel in the name of 
my right hon. Friend in the strongest 
language I can find. There was nothing 
of the kind. My right hon. Friend, who 
had serious differences with Sir Spencer 
Robinson in June upon the subject of 
the retirement scheme, was anxious to 
do away with those differences if pos- 
sible. The differences between them 
were not differences of policy ; but I can 
well imagine that two men, both able 
and both public-spirited, may sometimes 
find that they cannot reconcile their dif- 
ferences of opinion. In this state of 
things the loss of the Captain occurred ; 
and on this part of the case the noble 
Lord wished to induce the House to be- 
lieve that Sir Spencer Robinson was in 
entire ignorance of the preparation of 
the Minute in reference to that event. I 
do not know whether the noble Lord 
stands by that representation ; but it was 
not so, and the noble Lord had the best 
opportunity of knowing that it was not 
so, because the question between Sir 
Spencer Robinson and my right hon. 
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Friend is stated in the Papers which 
have been laid before Parliament. Sir 
Spencer Robinson asked whether he 
would be shown the Minute, and m 
right hon. Friend told him that he should 
see the narrative part of it, and I un. 
derstand that Sir Spencer Robinson did 
see the narrative part of it when it was 
in preparation. The noble Lord, not- 
withstanding this, tells us that a blow 
was being struck behind Sir Spencer 
Robinson’s back of which he knew 
nothing. This Minute was published, 
as the noble Lord correctly stated, on 
December 15; but there were important 
and serious matters which happened be- 
fore that date, and which were. omitted 
when the noble Lord touched upon the 
appointment of the Committee on De- 
signs. I wondered, when the noble Lord 
was stating his case, whether the House 
would not from his statement come to 
the conclusion that the origin of the 
difficulty which ultimately led to the re- 
signation of Sir Spencer Robinson — as 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Pontefract (Mr. Childers) contends—lay 
in the appointment of this Committee, 
which was to investigate the designs and 
the ships of the Admiralty. My right 
hon. Friend considered it to be his public 
duty to appoint that Committee, to whose 
appointment Sir Spencer Robinson was 
strongly opposed. He was not opposed 
to it in every form; but when it was 
ultimately appointed he put his objec- 
tion to it in very powerful language. 
He did not wish his fleet of iron-clads 
to be overhauled by that Committee, 
and the noble Lord’s statement shows 
that that really was the origin of the 
strong feeling which arose in Sir Spencer 
Robinson’s mind. There was one very 
material portion of the case which was 
not stated by the noble Lord. It was 
that Sir Spencer Robinson had already 
said at that time that he would resign. 
Verbal conversations are variously inter- 
preted by different men; but there is no 
question of this—that from the time when 
that Committee was appointed the im- 
pression upon the mind of my right hon. 
Friend was that Sir Spencer Robinson 
had said, not that he would leave after 
the Committee had reported, but that he 
would leave at the end of his time, and 
the position that my right hon. Friend 
would be prepared to assume was this, that 
the separation of Sir Spencer Robinson 
from the service was initiated by himself. 
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There were several proposals as to the ap- 

intment of that Committee. The noble 
cd spoke of the readiness with which 
Sir Spencer Robinson was prepared to 
become a member of the Commission or 
the Committee; but as I have been in- 
formed his proposition was to undertake 
the conduct of that Committee, which 
was one of inquiry into the merits of the 
ships that had been built, and the designs 
that had been prepared by the Admi- 
ralty. My right hon. Friend thought 
the public would not be satisfied with an 
inquiry presided over by a gentleman 
about whose designs an inquiry was 
about to be made, and that Sir Spencer 
Robinson’s proposal was one which, in 
the interest of the public, he could not 
accept. Sir Spencer Robinson then pro- 
posed a modification, which was that the 
Committee should be composed of naval 
architects and scientific men only, while 
the First Lord was of opinion that it 
should also include some naval men. 
On every point of this controversy, there- 
fore, there were differences of opinion 
between the First Lord and the Third 
Lord of the Admiralty. The noble Lord 
says that the Third Lord of the Admi- 
ralty was prepared to resign when the 
Committee had reported; therefore the 
difference between the two reduces itself 
to the difference between resignation on 
the Committee’s reporting or resignation 
or separation from the service on the 6th 
of February. Having arrived at that 
point, I may say that the Government 
lament that the country should be de- 
prived of the services of Sir Spencer 
Robinson, for to his great ability as a 
ship designer they have rendered full 
justice on every occasion. There was, 
however, this serious difference of opi- 
nion between Sir Spencer Robinson and 
my right hon. Friend as to the appoint- 
ment of the Committee, the result of 
which was that Sir Spencer Robinson 
offered, as he himself says, to resign 
when the Committee had reported. My 
right hon. Friend, however, maintains 
that the agreement which was come to 
at the interview on the 14th of December 
was that Sir Spencer Robinson should 
retire at the end of his time, and upon 
this matter it is exceedingly difficult to 
prove who is in the right. That which 
my right hon. Friend now contends was 
his impression at the time is shown by 
what he wrote immediately after the in- 
terview—namely, that Sir Spencer Ro- 
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binson had said that he would be pre- 
pared to leave at the expiration of his 
period of office as Controller on the 6th 
of February. The noble Lord has asked 
why the Premier should on the 31st of 
January be in a hurry to dismiss Sir 
Spencer Robinson; but the impression 
on the mind of my right hon. Friend was 
that it was arranged at the interview 
that Sir Spencer Robinson should on the 
6th of February separate himself from 
the public service, and there was, there- 
fore, no precipitancy. There might have 
been a misunderstanding; but I will 
show the House that there were other 
reasons why the resignation of Sir 
Spencer Robinson could not be delayed. 
The noble Lord has not mentioned the 
circumstances which led to that inter- 
view on the 14th of December. The 
memorandum which myright hon. Friend 
made for his private use directly after 
that interview, in order that he might 
have a record of what had occurred, 
states that Sir Spencer Robinson had 
complained that it was impossible he 
should at the same time be able to attend 
to the vast amount of work that had 
been placed upon him by the appoint- 
ment of this Committee and also to the 
current work of the office. The First 
Lord was placed in this difficulty—the 
Estimates had to be prepared, but Sir 
Spencer Robinson had said that he could 
not attend to the current work owing 
to the labour that had been cast upon 
him by the appointment of a Committee 
against his wish. It naturally follows 
that if the work of the Department was 
to go on the existing state of things 
could not be allowed to continue until 
the Committee had reported. The mem- 
bers of that Committee had not yet 
nearly concluded their task; and what 
would have been the condition of the 
office from February to April? That 
was a question of public importance. It 
would have been far more agreeable 
to the feelings of both the Premier and 
the First Lord that, if possible, Sir 
Spencer Robinson should have continued 
in office for some months longer; but 
the public interest could not permit such 
an anomalous state of things. The 
noble Lord has admitted that, to what- 
ever cause it may be due, there existed 
such relations that Sir Spencer Robinson 
could not continue in office side by side 
with his colleagues. [Mr. BouveriE: 
Colleague.] Iam not sure about that. 
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I am sorry that my right hon. Friend 
has interrupted me. I used the word 
‘‘colleagues” advisedly, not wishing to 
dwell on this point; but I am greatly 
mistaken if the relations between Sir 
Spencer Robinson and others of his 
colleagues were not as ‘‘difficult” (to 
use a French term) as were the rela- 
tions between him and the First Lord. 
I do not say it was his fault, but the 
relations of Sir Spencer Robinson with 
some of his colleagues were such as 
to interrupt and retard the course 
of public business, and the Govern- 
ment had to ask themselves whether it 
was compatible with the interests of the 
public service that a gallant Admiral, 
however distinguished might be his 
ability or high his character, should re- 
main in office under such circumstances. 
I have desired to explain to the House 
the precise circumstances which rendered 
necessary, not the dismissal of Sir Spencer 
Robinson as an Admiral, nor as Con- 
troller of the Navy before his time had 
expired, but the separation of him from 
his colleagues at the Admiralty. The 
House will see that no slur was cast 
upon the character of Sir Spencer Robin- 
son, and I must again repudiate the idea 
that he was dismissed in consequence of 
the loss of the Captain. It was in con- 
sequence of the relations which had been 
established by the appointment of the 
Committee, which Sir Spencer Robinson 
regarded as a personal insult to him- 
self; while the differences of opinion 
which existed in reference to these public 
questions rendered co-operation impos- 
sible between Sir Spencer Robinson and 
those who had not only been his friends, 
but who, notwithstanding all controver- 
sies, continued to entertain a friendly 
feeling towards him. I repudiate, on 
behalf of my right hon. Friend, any sug- 
gestion that he wished to spite Sir 
Spencer Robinson. Such an idea never 
entered into his head, and I trust that 
my narrative will show that there has 
not been any concealed motive, but that 
the present state of things has been 
brought about by causes which are de- 
plorable, but are not discreditable to 
either of the parties, and owing to affairs 
having reached a point at which it was 
impossible for them to be conducted with 
advantage to the public service. The 
noble Lord has said there would have 
been no objection to produce the memo- 
randum of my right hon. Friend if it 
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had not contained ‘reasons for the dis- 
missal’’ which were not creditable to 
Sir Spencer Robinson. It contained 
nothing of the kind; the memorandum 
being merely notes which my right hon, 
Friend had taken in a rough way to 
refresh his memory, and the Premier 
did not feel himself justified in pro- 
ducing it without consultation with the 
writer. The noble Lord does not seem 
to be aware that after the return of my 
right hon. Friend those notes were shown 
to Sir Spencer Robinson, and that I sent 
him a copy, together with a letter which 
was not marked “private,” although 
the document was originally considered 
confidential, there being in it expressions 
which a man would only use when 
writing with the object of refreshing his 
memory at some future time, and which 
he thought might possibly wound the 
feelings of the gallant Admiral. But 
my right hon. Friend thought it right, 
and we thought it right, that when 
the document was asked for Sir Spencer 
Robinson should see it, and he has 
seen it. The views taken by my 
right hon. Friend and by Sir Spencer 
Robinson as to what passed in the inter- 
view to which that memorandum relates 
are not identical; they do not agree 
upon several important points; and all 
I can say is that I believe they both most 
conscientiously believe that which they 
say. I seearight hon. Gentleman opposite 
laughs; but I believe that neither Sir 
Spencer Robinson nor my right hon. 
Friend would maintain that which they 
knew was not accurate. Iam as anxious 
for the reputation of the one as for 
the reputation of the other; but I must 
point out that my right hon. Friend 
took the precaution of placing his im- 
pressions of this interview upon record, 
in order that he might not have to rely 
solely on his memory. This interview 
lasted an hour and a-half, and therefore 
all will admit that there must be points 
upon which two men equally anxious to 
give a correct impression would differ 
from each other. So far as we know 
we agree with the impression of my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Childers) that 
Sir Spencer Robinson gave in his resig- 
nation on that day, and that impression 
is borne out by subsequent events. The 
noble Lord said that, judging by pro- 
babilities, he did not think that Sir 
Spencer Robinson would have acted as 
it is alleged he acted upon the occasion. 
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But I do not go by probabilities at all; 
I go by declarations which were made 
at the time by my right hon. Friend, 
and which were repeated to others in 
the Department on the instant and after 
the conversation. In a matter of this 
kind it is exceedingly difficult to rely 
upon verbal communications, and there- 
fore the Government do not wish to rest 
their case at all upon what passed at 
that interview. They do not wish to say 
that because they had the impression 
that Sir Spencer Robinson would resign 
they were determined to pin him to his 
resignation and not allow him to with- 
draw it. But they maintain this, that 
it was impossible for them to continue 
Sir Spencer Robinson in office after all 
that had taken place, with the relations 
between them and their colleague in the 
position in which they were at that mo- 
ment. That is simply a statement of 
the case. To my right hon. Friend the 
case is exceedingly painful, as every 
Member in this House will believe, and 
everyone who takes an interest in Naval 
matters must also feel a sincere regret 
at the turn which the matter has taken 
as regards Sir Spencer Robinson. With 
every desire to have cordial co-operation 
it was impossible for the two men to con- 
tinue together in office, and it became a 
question which of them must leave the 
service. Sir Spencer Robinson has left 
the service of the Government; but he 
has not left the Civil Service; he has not 
ceased to be Admiral. He was super- 
seded in his political appointment on 
account of differences of opinion between 
him and his colleagues which rendered 
it impossible for them to continue to 
work together in that harmonious way 
which is absolutely necessary for the 
well-being of the service. I would fain 
hope that, though the friends of the 
Salient Admiral may differ from the 
view of the Government, they will see 
that we are anxious that it should be 
understood that it is this difference, and 
not any default in public duty on the 
art of Sir Spencer Robinson, that has 
ed to the result that we ourselves sin- 
cerely regret. Such is the answer which 
I give to the narrative made by the noble 
Lord as to the causes which have led to 
the retirement of Sir Spencer Robinson. 
I trust the House will not think it to be 
its duty to agree to, but, on the con- 
trary, will reject the Motion of the noble 
Lord for the appointment of a Committee 
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to inquire into the causes which led to 
the supercession of Sir Spencer Robinson 
in his office. It is impossible for the 
Government to undertake to be respon- 
sible for these large Departments unless 
they can have the choice of the men who 
are to actin them. The Government wish 
to be as explicit as possible on this point. 
They very respectfully submit to the 
House that, notwithstanding the con- 
cluding remarks of the noble Lord, it 
would be a precedent detrimental to the 
public service to appoint Committees of 
Inquiry into the reasons why the Go- 
vernment are obliged to separate them- 
selves from some of their colleagues. I 
can assure the House, most earnestly 
and conscientiously, that there is nothing 
whatever to hide in this matter. I have 
told the simple story, and the House, I 
think, will see the reasons why it was 
impossible to continue Sir Spencer 
Robinson in office. There is really 
nothing that has to come out of the pro- 
posed inquiry. If it should even be 
proved that my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Childers) was mistaken in believing that 
Sir Spencer Robinson had consented to 
resign at the expiration of his time as 
Controller of the Navy, there would still 
remain the question whether it was for 
the interest of the service that he should 
remain until the Committee had re- 
ported. I trust the House will not think 
it necessary to establish a precedent 
which would be most inconvenient, not 
to one Government, but to all Govern- 
ments, and to the House itself. If the 
House were to tie up the hands of the 
Government in any Department, they 
would afterwards throw the miscarriage 
of that Department on the House. The 
House must hold the Government them- 
selves responsible. It must hold theheads 
of a Department responsible for the acts 
of those who are working with them. The 
Third Lord of the Admiralty was sub- 
ordinate to the First Lord, and the First 
Lord felt he could not be responsible for 
the proper conduct of the Admiralty if 
the Third Lord did not retire. The Go- 
vernment hope the House will take this 
view of the matter. I repeat most em- 
phatically there is nothing to hide. 
Every Paper relating to this case may 
be produced. What we wish is that we 
should be held responsible for the con- 
duct of our colleagues, and that the 
House should not relieve us of that re- 
sponsibility which really belongs to us, 
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by appointing a Select Committee to see 
t we have discharged our duties. 

Mr. BOUVERIE: I regret that there 
were so few Members in the House when 
the noble Lord made his clear and able 
statement, because many hon. Members 
cannot, in consequence, contrast his state- 
ment with that of my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Goschen). I think, however, that 
my right hon. Friend has not answered 
the greater part of that statement. My 
right hon. Friend pleaded on the part of 
an absent Colleague; but, whatever our 
opinion of his administration, we must 
regret his absence on this occasion. The 
right hon. Gentleman made one or two 
statements which, before I go into the 
case, I will take the liberty to controvert. 
He stated that Sir Spencer Robinson 
was not to be regarded as one of the 
permanent Civil servants of the Crown. 
In my opinion that is contrary to every 
view which ought to be taken of Sir 
Spencer Robinson’s position. He had 
served under three different Boards of 
Admiralty; he had served under two 
different parties in the State, and he had 
afterwards, as Controller of the Navy 
under the new arrangement, become a 
Lord of the Admiralty. I think the mere 
fact that he was called upon to leave his 
office at the termination of five years’ ser- 
vice as Controller shows he was not a poli- 
tical officer, but was really a Civil servant. 
I am not aware that a political officer 
has been called upon to serve for a 
definite period. These personal questions 
are often very odious; they are always 
unpleasant in this House; but some- 
times they are unavoidable; and this 
question really is one which it seems 
impossible to avoid considering. I own 
the reluctance with which I enter upon 
a case of this kind. I should never 
have thought of having anything to do 
with it if I had not felt that a very dis- 
tinguished officer, with whom I had not 
the slightest acquaintance, and whom I 
did not know by sight six or seven 
months ago, has been treated unjustly 
and ungenerously. I wish to say on the 
part of Sir Spencer Robinson that, while 
he has this feeling as regards the treat- 
ment of himself, he does not desire the 
appointment of a Committee of Inquiry. 
He rather wishes that upon the facts of 
the case, as stated by the noble Lord, 
and as they may be supplemented, per- 
haps, by myself, the Gentlemen compo- 
sing this House—the first body of Gen- 


Mr. Goschen 


Navy—Sir 
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tlemen in Europe—may form their 
judgment of his treatment, and that 
through them his fellow-countrymen in 
the United Kingdom may form a judg. 
ment upon his case. Of course, the view 
he takes may be wrong. He thinks the 
tribunal to which he should appeal is 
not a Committee of this House, where 
his position and reputation may be the 
subject of a chance majority of 15 Mem- 
bers, got together from both sides of the 
House at haphazard; but that the tri- 
bunal to which he should appeal is this 
House and the public opinion outside of 
the House. I will repeat briefly the 
state of the case. Here is an officer of 
the highest possible distinction—an officer 
of very eminent and remarkable ability, 
as I am informed by those who have 
means of knowing, which I have not 
more than the public at large. He has 
served with great distinction under three 
Boards of Admiralty, and he has primd 
facie, at any rate, every claim on the 
consideration of the Government, and of 
the country in whose service he has been 
engaged. More than that, this is the 
officer who presided at the creation of 
that great iron-clad fleet which is our 
pride in the present day. He had a 
still more special claim for consideration. 
Sir Spencer Robinson felt so strongly 
the injustice that was done, not only to 
himself, but to every officer in the same 
position, by the Order in Council for re- 
tirement issued by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers) last year, that he resigned his 
office at the time, and in doing so wrote 
to the right hon. Gentleman, his official 
chief, to express his sense of that in- 
justice. The right hon. Gentleman en- 
treated him not to persist in that resig- 
nation, and actually offered to make a 
special exception in his favour by Order 
in Council, and to give him a command 
—a thing which my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Goschen) said his Colleague (Mr. 
Childers) could not possibly do consist- 
ently with his duty. If he did not accept 
that alternative, which he besought him 
not to do, he urged him to remain at the 
Admiralty, and continue his services as 
a Naval Lord. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that the offer of 
the command at Sheerness was not an 
exception in Sir Spencer Robinson’s 
favour. 

Mr. BOUVERIE: As I understand 
the matter, he would have had to retire, 
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and could not have a command, by 
force of the Order in Council of the 
9nd of June.’ I have the dates here. 
On the 4th of June, after the date of the 
Order in Council requiring him to retire, 
Mr. Childers wrote to Sir Spencer Robin- 
son, offering him the command at Sheer- 
ness, under a special Order in Council 
to be issued in his favour, as one alter- 
native. Mr. Childers, in offering him 
the command at Sheerness, or his con- 
tinuance in his present office, wrote to 
Sir Spencer Robinson as follows :— 


Navy—Sir 


“JT need hardly say that to me it would be 
most agreeable if you accepted the latter proposi- 
tion, because the entire confidence placed in you by 
Her Majesty’s Government, and by no Member of 
it more than by myself, justifies me in anticipating 


great public advantage from your continued ad-. 


vice and assistance in the office of Lord of the Ad- 
miralty and Controller of the Navy, the duties of 
which you discharge with such conspicuous ability 
and success,” 

Mr. Childers hoped that Sir Spencer 
would continue to hold his office at the 
Admiralty after the expiration of his 10 
years’ service. Sir Spencer Robinson 
felt so strongly on the subject that he 
declined the offer of a special exception 
in his favour, and like an honourable 
and upright officer would not rest the 
matter on his own case, but on what was 
fair and just to the other officers in the 
same position as himself, and, refusing 
the Sheerness command under a special 
Order in Council, he persisted in his 
resignation. Mr. Childers again wrote 
on the 14th of June— 


“T have repeatedly assured you, both before 

and since this controversy arose, that you had my 
entire confidence, and that I hoped you would con- 
tinue to hold your present office should | remain 
First Lord of the Admiralty after the termination 
of your 10 years’ service.” 
And on the top of that letter of the 14th 
there was the letter from the First Mi- 
nister of the Crown on the 23rd of June, 
in which there was this paragraph. I 
should, however, first explain that every 
endeavour seems to have been made— 
and very naturally, because of the due 
value that was attached to his services 
—to induce Sir Spencer Robinson to re- 
main at the Admiralty. Well, here is an 
extract from the letter of the Prime 
Minister to Sir Spencer Robinson on 
the 28rd of June— 


“T desire also to assure you that, in my opinion 
and that of Her Majesty’s Government, your ser- 
vice at the Admiralty have been most valuable to 
the nation, and that their cessation would be very 
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injurious to the public interest. I trust, there- 
fore, that your disapproval of that portion of the 
Order against which you have so strongly pro- 
tested will not induce you to resign the duties of 
the important office which you now occupy.” 


Spencer Robinson. 


Thus the strongest possible persuasion 
was employed by my right hon. Friend 
at the head of the Government to induce 
Sir Spencer to waive his resignation at 
that time. Well, I think it is most un- 
fortunate that Sir Spencer Robinson did 
waive his resignation. If the gallant 
Admiral had asked for my counsel and 
followed it on that occasion, I should 
have said—“ Persist in your resignation ; 
if you have been once ill-treated I think 
you may, perhaps, be ill-treated again. 
It is always best to take the first occasion 
for getting out of a difficulty of this 
kind.” However, Sir Spencer Robinson, 
the best judge of his own honour and 
character, decided— probably from a 
laudable desire to continue his valuable 
services to the public—to remain at his 
post in the Admiralty. Then let me 
point out to the House that Sir Spencer 
Robinson has another ground for com- 
plaint. Not only were those letters 
written to him first by his official chief 
and then by the Prime Minister, but he 
had an Admiralty official letter written 
to him at the same time, containing all 
sorts of inducements and persuasions to 
him to remain at his post ; and, if it is not 
detaining the House too much, perhaps 
I may be permitted to read this letter. 
It is from the Board of Admiralty to Sir 
Spencer Robinson, and it says— 


“Sir,—I am commanded by my Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 6th inst., having re- 
ference to your retirement from the active list of 
flag officers under therecent Order in Council. In 
reply lam to acquaint you that my Lords, after 
giving the most careful consideration to all the 
arguments urged by you, regret that they are not 
prepared to submit for the consideration of Her 
Majesty in Council that the Order should be modi- 
fied in the sense suggested by you ;’— 


that was that the four Admirals should 
be relieved from the Retirement Order— 


“ but when you may ultimately retire from the 
office you now hold, my Lords will urge on the 
Treasury to give full consideration in settling 
the amount of your pension, not only to the 
highly valuable services rendered by you to the 
Government and the country, but also to the 
whole circumstances of your appointment, and to 
the consequences of your compulsory retirement 
under the Order in Council of the 22nd of Feb- 
ruary, 1871.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“Taos, Woonny.” 
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Now, Sir, if that was not a distinct en- 
gagement on the part of the Admiralty 
that they would do their best to secure 
an adequate pension to Sir Spencer 
Robinson in addition to what he might 
be entitled to under the ordinary Super- 
annuation Act in consideration of the 
sacrifices he had made by remaining in 
office, I do not know what a distinct 
engagement is. Well, this officer, whose 
valuable services are undisputed, whose 
great abilities are admitted, and whose 
integrity isunimpeached, is seven months 
after these communications summarily 
and, as he thinks, ignominiously dis- 
missed, and, extraordinary to relate, put 
upon the smallest pension under the 
Superannuation Act, without the slightest 
reference to that consideration of his pe- 
culiar claims which the Admiralty had 
distinctly promised to urge upon the 
Treasury. I hope, Sir, I am as jealous 
a guardian of the public purse as my 
right hon. Friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment ; but I must say I think this 
was shabby treatment of Sir Spencer 
Robinson. Early in the evening I heard 
my right hon. Friend protest against 
generosity, but there are such things as 
justice and goodfaith as well as gene- 
rosity; and I maintain that a distinct 
engagement which was entered into in 
this case by a great public Department 
with a distinguished public officer has 
never been fulfilled. The real point as 
to Sir Spencer Robinson’s dismissal re- 
duces itself, as my right hon. Friend 
below me has said, to the question of 
whether he agreed to go when the Com- 
mittee on iron-clad ships came to the 
conclusion of its inquiries, or when his 
10 years’ term of office expired in 
February last. That was the whole point 
of the matter in the eyes of Sir Spencer 
Robinson, who felt that as he was prac- 
tically the father of our great iron-clad 
fleet, as he had presided over its concep- 
tion and its birth, sat by its cradle, and 
watched over its progress — as he was 
more familiar than anybody else in office 
with all the details connected with its 
being built, fitted, and sent to sea, un- 
less he remained in office it was impos- 
sible to do justice to the Department to 
which he belonged before a Committee 
appointed practically to inculpate that 
office. Let everybody look at the terms 
of the appointment of that Committee 
on iron-clad ships which are before the 
House ; let him examine the phraseology 


Mr. Bowverte 
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had been built. Why, that was the 
whole object, as I read it, of the ap- 
pointment of that Committee. I doubt 
the wisdom of that step. It was taken 
in consequence of the alarm created by 
the loss of the Captain; it was an in- 
quiry into the safety, the proper fitting, 
and the general construction of our iron- 
clad fleet. And when that Committee 
was suggested to him by Mr. Childers, 
Sir Spencer Robinson felt that its mere 
appointment was by its terms an incul- 
pation of his Department, and that he 
was thereby bound as by a chain to his 
post, because, unless he remained there, 
there would be nobody who could pro- 
perly lay before the Committee the de- 
signs, plans, and other details relating 
to the construction of that fleet. As no 
sailor myself, but a man of plain com- 
mon sense, I must say I think that was 
a most reasonable view for Sir Spencer 
Robinson to have taken. My right hon. 
Friend would lead us to suppose that 
after this affair of the retirement had 
been disposed of there was a constant 
scene of bickering and controversy going 
on between Sir Spencer Robinson and 
the Board. Now, of course, I was not 
behind the scenes myself, but I have had 
several conversations on this matter with 
Admiral Robinson, and I must -say I 
never came across a more straightfor- 
ward, plain-speaking, or apparently more 
truthful gentleman, and, as far as I am 
informed, there was nothing whatever 
of that kind until Sir Spencer re- 
turned from his leave of absence ob- 
tained in September. He had been 
two months away, having been so un- 
well as to be unable to work, and he had 
talked to his official chief of retiring 
from office, because he thought he might 
be unequal to the adequate discharge of 
his public duties when he came back 
from his leave, and his official chief re- 
quested him not to think of it. On his 
return on the 1st of November, Sir 
Spencer Robinson found his chief deli- 
berating on the question of ——erye 
a Commission or a Committee, the s 

catastrophe which had thrilled every 
heart having befallen the Captain on the 
very day when Sir Spencer left the Ad- 
miralty on leave of absence. And here 
I desire to correct the mistake — an 
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and say whether it was not intended 
to question the soundness of the judg. 
ment which the Admiralty itself had 
exercised in respect to the ships that 
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unintentional one, I am sure—made by 
the right hon. Gentleman who thought 
Sir Spencer Robinson saw the Minute 
about the Captain which was prepared 
by Mr. Childers. Sir Spencer Robinson 
assures me that that is not so—that he 
never saw it until after it was published 
and sold, for a few shillings, in all the 
booksellers’ shops. On Sir Spencer Robin- 
son’s return he had some conversations 
with Mr. Childers about this Commis- 
sion or Committee. As these conversa- 
tions have a very material bearing on 
the point in controversy between these 
two gentlemen as explaining the views 
taken by each of them, I quote the sub- 
stance of them as written down from 
memory by Sir Spencer Robinson. I 
should state that during the Recess many 
important letters had passed between 
them, letters which I have seen, and that 
nothing could be more cordial than the 
tone of those communications, showing 
that up to the 1st of November the re- 
lations of these gentlemen were of the 
most friendly description. The follow- 
ing is an outline of the conversations to 
which I refer :— 


Navy—Sir 


“On the 2nd of November Mr. Childers asked 
my advice as to the Minute he contemplated 
writing, as to his answers to Reed’s letters and 
publications, and as to the appointment of a 
Royal Commission, or some Committee not de- 
scribed, to inquire into the wants of special ships 
for our iron-clad Navy. I suggested a Royal 
Commission of which I should be a member. He 
said my being in office would be an objection, and 
I replied that I thought if the inquiry were a 
thorough and honest one I could do more out of 
office and as a Royal Commissioner than in my 
present position. The conversation was renewed 
next day. He objected to the Royal Commission, 
which he said would undoubtedly be hostile to 
the Admiralty, and also to my proposing to leave 
office to become a member of it, for he said, ‘ that 
would look as if you left on account of the Cap- 
tain’s disaster.’ I explained that what I contem- 
greed was a Royal Commission appointed after 

arliament had’ met, when my retirement from 
office, after being Controller of the Navy 10 years, 
would be a natural and unexceptionable reason 
for my going. He said, ‘I did not understand 
that you proposed to defer leaving till then. But 
a Royal Commission is not considered advisable 
by the Government, and we will have some 
further conversation about the appointment of a 
Committee.’ ” 


I may here remark how truthful all this 

appears to be. The a priori probability 

is all in favour of Sir Spencer Robin- 

son’s statement, and how reasonable are 

his replies to the suggestions made to 
He goes on to say— 
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“When these further conversations had oc- 
curred, and all the efforts I had made, verbally 
and in writing, to dissuade him from taking this 
step had proved fruitless, sometime towards the 
middle or end of November I made a final attempt 
to get a different turn given to the action of the 
Committee, which led to his observing, ‘ Well, you 
know where such strong differences of opinion 
exist the best, and, indeed, the only course to 
follow is that people should part.’ I quite agreed, 
but I pointed out that it was impossible for me to 
leave office with this Committee appointed to make 
the inquiries which he had directed them to under- 
take ; that I was unfortunately chained to a post ; 
that I could not leave my reputation and the 
character of the Department undefended ; that as 
soon as the Committee had reported my course 
was clear—if unfavourable I should go as a matter 
of course ; if favourably, I should propose to Mr. 
Gladstone to remain in office, or to leave it as he 
might think best, and quite in a friendly spirit he 
agreed that this was the right course to pursue. 
I can therefore say that there was no threat of 
resignation ever used by me since the arrangement 
come to in June. On the 29th of August I showed 
him a letter from my doctor, and on the 4th or 
5th of September, when Mr. Childers was on the 
point of leaving England himself for his health, I 
told him how ill I was, how doubtful I felt whe- 
ther I should be able to continue my work in a 
satisfactory manner to myself, and that if I was 
not better I should feel obliged to leave office. On 
the 2nd and 3rd of November it was a discussion 
in quite a friendly and intimate manner as to the 
best mode of quieting the public anxiety, which 
led to the mention of my going out of office. To- 
wards the end of November the suggestion of 
leaving came from himself, and on the 14th of 
December he made a resolute effort to induce me 
to agree to leave office on the 6th or 7th of 
February, which I answered in the way already 
described.” 


Spencer Robinson. 


These statements of Sir Spencer Robin- 
son are of great importance. [Mr. 
GLADSTONE asked to see the document. | 
Certainly, the right hon. Gentleman 
shall have an opportunity of seeing this 
Paper, and for the satisfaction of the 
right hon. Gentleman I can assure him 
that I do not say these things in any 
hostility towards Mr. Childers. I am 
merely dealing with the affair as a dif- 
ference existing between two gentlemen, 
and Sir Spencer Robinson having asked 
me to lay his view of the matter before 
the House I trust I shall be permitted to 
do so. I should say that in the Minute 
of a further conversation which is referred 
to by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) in his subsequent correspond- 
ence with Sir Spencer Robinson, which 
has been laid before Parliament, I find 
references to previous disagreements with 
Mr. Childers, and I asked Sir Spencer 
Robinson what they referred to, and he 
replied that he was not aware of any 
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such disagreements except those which 
related to the appointment of a Commis- 
sion or Committee. I asked him if he 
could state what these were, and he re- 
plied, ‘‘I will endeavour to the best of 
my recollection to set down what took 
place,” and this is the memorandum I 
have already read to the House. But 
then comes the Minute relating to the 
Captain. I am aware that the noble 
Lord the Member for Chichester (Lord 
Henry Lennox) proposes to raise a de- 
bate upon the question of the loss of 
the Captain, and therefore I shall not 
enter upon that very serious topic at 
the present moment further than to say 
that that Minute appears to every man 
of fair mind to be an attempt to shift the 
responsibility which justly attaches to the 
great officer of State who was at the head 
of the Department upon the shoulders 
of subordinates. That is a subject, how- 
ever, which we shall have to discuss 
hereafter, and therefore I will not fur- 
ther touch upon it now. Let us bear 
in mind the importance of dates. Sir 
Spencer Robinson never saw that Mi- 
nute, but the House is aware that it was 
published on the 15th of December. 
Now, on the 14th of December Mr. 
Childers sent for Sir Spencer Robinson, 
and on that occasion the conversation 
arose which is referred to in the Cor- 
respondence. Of that conversation Sir 
Spencer Robinson made the following 
memorandum. It is rather long ; but as 
is essential to Sir Spencer Robinson’s 
case that the House should hear it, I 
trust that I shall be indulged so far as to 
bepermitted to read it. I should state that 
Sir Spencer Robinson has very recently, 
through the kindness of the present 
First Lord of the Admiralty, been 
favoured with a sight of the memoran- 
dum of this conversation, made by Mr. 
Childers, which he had not seen before. 
I have both of these memoranda in my 
hand, and having carefully compared 
them I find they agree substantially as 
far as it is possible for two accounts, 
written on two sheets of paper of a con- 
versation which lasted one hour and a- 
half, to coincide, with the exception of 
one point, which is really the material 

oint of the whole case—namely, as to 
what Sir Spencer Robinson agreed to do. 
The House will bear in mind that this is 
not merely a case against the late First 
Lord of the Admiralty, but rather one 
against the First Lord of the Treasury 


Mr. Bouverie 


Navy—Sir 
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for having dealt somewhat summarily 
and hastily with Sir Spencer Robinson 
in taking as accurate the statement of 
one gentlemen with reference to the sub- 
stance of a conversation which had arisen 
between himself and another. When the 
First Lord of the Treasury found that 
there was this difference between the 
recollection of the two gentlemen, he 
should have waited until Mr. Childers 
had returned before taking any decided 
course in the matter. The course taken 
by the right hon. Gentleman, however, 
has led to all this turmoil and trouble, 
Sir Spencer Robinson and Mr. Childers 
had a conversation on the 14th of 
December, the day before the publication 
of this Minute, which casts all the 
blame of the loss of the Captain upon 
the former—a most unpleasant feature 
of the case. The following is Sir Spen- 
cer Robinson’s account of that conversa- 
tion :— 


Spencer Robinson. 


“ My recollection of what passed in the con- 
versation with Mr. Childers is as follows, and asI 
repeated it the same day to a person of most accu- 
rate memory, who confirms every part of it, I 
have the fullest reliance on being strictly correet 
as to the essential parts of it. ‘The conversation 
began by a reference to more than one Minute 
which I had placed on papers, recommending 
that a certain course should be pursued on the 
advice of the Director of Naval Ordnance, and 
stating that I had not had time (being occupied 
in preparing for the Committee) to satisfy myself 
personally on the subject. Mr. Childers stated 
that he could not accept that position ; further, 
that he must have a responsible adviser ; that he 
intended to relieve me from all ordinary duties, 
that I might attend to the Committee, and give 
temporary charge of the office to some one else, 
as the work was too much for me. I explained 
that I did not complain of the ordinary work 
being too much for me, but that if he objected to 
take my recommendations in the manner I had 
made them on the Minute adverted to, I would 
postpone the preparation of the work for the 
Committee and not allow it to interfere with the 
office work. He then said, ‘You have often 
spoken about your retirement from office. 1 wish 
to know precisely what your intentions are?’ 
I replied, ‘As I have already told you, under 
the circumstances of the appointment of this 
committee, I have no choice whatever. I must 
remain until the Committee reports ; if it re- 
ports unfavourably, of course I go at once; if it 
reports favourably, as I cannot doubt it will, I 
shall think it right to place my office at the dis- 
posal of the Government, to go or remain as they 
think best.’ He said, ‘Yes, but you have said a 
great deal more than that. You have said that 
you did not wish to stay an hour, and so are 
anxious to go at once. Now, I want to know 
your intentions? I replied, ‘May I ask Mr. 
Childers, whether you make this assertion from 
anything I have said to you in this room, or where 
does it come from?’ (I had never said anything 
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like this to him.) He then, with much warmth, 
said that my manner was disrespectful, and that 
both my language and manner were most impro- 
per in our respective positions. I replied that I 
was quite unconscious of anything of the kind, 
and ‘J at once apologize if I have said anything 
which could properly give you offence.’ He 
added, ‘ Pray, don’t say another word on the sub- 
ject.’ He again reverted to my having repeatedly 
said to him in conversation that I wished to leave 
office at once, to which I said, ‘I decline to be bound 
by your recollections of what you supposed I said, 
Ihave already told you what I intended to do. 
As our conversations have often led to misunder- 
standings I shall be much obliged if you will put 
this question (as to my intentions of leaving) in 
writing, and then I will give you an answer in 
writing, and there will be no mistake.’ He con- 
tinued to press, and I continued to decline giving 
a verbal answer, and he was evidently extremely 
angry at my doing so, saying that he should write 
or not, and that he should see about it. Some 
more conversation took place as to the unusual 
position he was placed in by my refusal to admit 
that what might have passed in private conversa- 
tion was to be considered as official, and I again 
explained that I could not admit the accuracy of 
his recollections. On his continuing to remons- 
trate about the request I had made for the ques- 
tion to be in writing, I said, ‘I am so sure now 
that I shall not be misunderstood that if you will 
take this verbal answer 1 will give it you, that my 
intentions as to the time of my retiring depend 
entirely on the report of the Committee, as soon 
as they have reported. I have told you what 1 
shall do; at the same time if you would rather 
have this in writing I will put it on paper.’ He 
then said,‘I am quite satisfied.” A long conver- 
sation then followed on the reasons I had for not 
wishing to remain in office under present arrange- 
ments, after the Committee’s report. I stated 
fully all I had to complain of, dwelling much on 
the absence of fair and open dealing trom which 
I had suffered. His reply, at great length, was 
most conciliatory. He expressed the deepest re- 
gret that any differences or any misunderstand- 
ings should exist between us; the extreme pain 
and regret that he felt at perceiving that our in- 
tercourse was not so friendly and intimate as it 
had once been ; that these circumstances had filled 
him with the deepest mortification, &c. I said 
but little to all this, Iasked him some question 
connected with the Naval Estimates, which he was 
not prepared to answer, as no decision had been 
come to about them, as he wanted some informa- 
tion he had not got which I offered to supply. 
Some few remarks were made about office work, 
and as I was going away, in answer to a question 
I expressed my intention of giving him all the 
assistance I could while I remained. Lle said, ‘I 
am very glad we have had this conversation ; it is 
entirely satisfactory to me, as, indeed, I was quite 
sure it would be.’ I expressed my regret, if, 
during the warmth of discussion, I had used unin- 
tentionally any words which were disagreeable to 
him. Here the matter ended, as I thought.” 


The difference between one memoran- 
dum and the other is that whereas Sir 
Spencer Robinson says he agreed to go, 
on an adverse Report from the Commit- 
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tee, Mr. Childers says he agreed to go at 
the end of his term. It was on the basis 
of the latter that my right hon. Friend 
acted in the absence of Mr. Childers, 
and, as I am bound to say, I think 
acted somewhat hastily. My right hon. 
Friend made one of those mistakes into 
which we are all apt to fall. He took 
the statement he happened to have be- 
fore him absolutely and alone, and acted 
upon it without reference to the state- 
ment of Sir Spencer Robinson. Of course 
the head of the Government was entitled, 
upon good grounds, to tell Sir Spencer 
Robinson to go, but unfortunately my 
right hon. Friend put the dismissal upon 
the ground of a memorandum the accu- 
racy of which Sir Spencer was able to 
deny. What has been the real cause of 
this difference between these two gentle- 
men of great ability? It is nothing 
more complicated than incompatibility. 
They could not get on together. Some- 
thing had arisen between them which 
made it impossible for the public service 
to be carried on satisfactorily with these 
two men in the same office. It is not 
for me to say which was to blame. Mr. 
Childers was the chief of the office, and 
as long as he was so he was entitled to 
insist upon having subordinates who 
would obey; but Sir Spencer Robinson 
has served with perfect satisfaction under 
two other Boards and under two other 
chiefs, and I believe I could call on his 
colleagues at the time to certify to the 
fact. The hon. Member for Bedford 
(Mr. Whitbread) is among the number, 
and I think I may also refer to Mem- 
bers of the present Government, the 
President of the Poor Law Board (Mr. 
Stansfeld) and the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Mr. Baxter), for instance, to say 
he was not a colleague of extreme in- 
compatibility if properly managed. He 
was a man of genius and zrritabile genus, 
as such men are apt to be, but he was as 
ready and able to get on well with his col- 
leagues as his colleagues were to get on 
with him. Now, it has happened that he 
was got rid of at a time when it was ex- 
tremely improbable that Mr. Childers 
would return to the Admiralty, and, in- 
asmuch as he has not returned, my right 
hon. Friend, instead of getting rid of 
one incompatible member of the Board, 
has managed to get rid of two, and has 
left the Board stranded, with scarcely 
an experienced man upon it. This is 
the point I want the House to weigh 
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well. The public service has been the 
loser by this act. What is the plight 
of the Admiralty now? Under the Order 
in Council of two years ago, the Board 
of Admiralty is magni nominis umbra ; it 
is a name; the First Lord is a sort of 
Lord High Admiral; he consults the 
other members of the Board when he 
likes and as he likes. There is no Board 
as there used to be. The fact that we 
have a civilian at the head of a great 
Department, such as the Admiralty, is 
always an extraordinary anomaly in 
itself. Take the present one. My right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Goschen) undoubtedly 
possesses great ability and distinction, 
and has displayed those abilities at the 
Poor Law Board, where he learnt a good 
deal about rating, but I do not suppose 
he has learnt how to rate a ship’s crew 
or to box the compass. Probably he 
knows as much about Admiralty affairs as 
any other lay Member of this House, and 
probably he is not able to do much more 
than distinguish between the stem and 
the stern of a ship. Now, what is the 
remedy for such an anomaly ? Obviously, 
that the First Lord should be supported 
by a Board of skilled men who should 
give him sound professional advice, while 
he would rely upon himself alone to de- 
cide upon vital points of administration. 
But what is now the case? The late First 
Lord is gone; the third Naval Lord is 
gone; the Controller of the Navy, who 
has for 10 years carried on the construc- 
tion of our iron-clad fleet, has gone; the 
Constructor who advised upon all these 
ships has gone; the Secretary, who laid 
about him with such vigour as regards 
contracts and supplies, has gone; and 
there is my right hon. Friend the sole 
head of that great Department with 
these millions of money to dispose of, 
and this enormous naval administration 
to carry on, with only one skilled, expe- 
rienced adviser by his side in the shape 
of the First Naval Lord. Now, that is 
a public misfortune, and not a state of 
things which the First Lord of the Trea- 
suryshould have contemplated with any- 
thing like satisfaction. This is the place 
where the shoe really pinches. It may 
be a question whether wrong has been 
done or not to Sir Spencer Robinson— 
he and his friends think so — but there 
is no question that grievous wrong has 
been done to the public service by getting 
rid of these two experienced administra- 
tors, Mr. Childers and Sir Spencer Robin- 
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son,atthesametime. The health of Mr. 
Childers has forced him to resign. Sir 
Spencer Robinson’s health and vigour 
held out a promise of long continuance 
of service, and considering he was really 
one of the permanent members of the 
Civil Service, though he held office only 
from term to term, his dismissal may be 
attended with very disagreeable conse- 
quences to the Naval Service. Let me 
add one word in conclusion. Not only 
is the Civil First Lordship of the Ad- 
miralty an anomaly, but the whole of 
our system of Civil administration is 
an anomaly. Men are taken at hap- 
hazard in this House, some because they 
can talk glibly, some because they are 
troublesome, and are put at the head of 
great Departments. Some distinguish 
themselves as administrators, but it is 
not the case with all. The mainstay of 
the administration of the country is the 
permanent Civil Service, and unless that 
permanent Civil Service is in a sound, 
wholesome, contented condition, the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the country 
will not go on comfortably for a week. 
I must say I regret that I have ob- 
served, during the last two or three years 
at least, a strong disposition on the part 
of heads of Departments to bear some- 
what harshly on the Service. It may be 
done in the way of economy, but it some- 
times seems to descend to parsimony, 
which is not that wise frugality which 
saves to live. I would, therefore, urge 
upon the House to pause before endors- 
ing anything like harsh, cruel, or unjust 
treatment of those who so admirably 
discharge the duties they have under- 
taken as the permanent Civil servants of 
the Crown. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I agree with 
what fell from my right hon. Friend 
who has just sat down at the commence- 
ment of his speech with regard to the 
disadvantageous nature of a discussion 
of this kind; but I also agree that that 
is certainly not aconclusive reason against 
such a discussion. It must not be sup- 
posed, therefore, that I make a charge 
on this account against the noble Lord 
(Lord Henry Lennox) for having intro- 
duced the subject. But these discus- 
sions upon the dismissal of a public offi- 
cer by the Executive, whether politic or 
not, are always attended with circum- 
stances most painful, and to a Govern- 
ment they are attended with peculiar 
disadvantages. The duty of their assail- 
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ants is undoubtedly to speak with great 
respect of one party in the case, while 
they are perfectly free to deal with the 
other; the Government, however, must 
endeavour to show the same considera- 
tion and respect for the person placed in 
antagonism to them as they desire should 
be shown to themselves. We all know 
it is very difficult to make a full and 
complete statement of your own case 
without appearing to imply more or less 
that it is disadvantageous to the person 
with respect to whom you are put on 
your defence. What am I to do under 
these circumstances? I will do this. 
I will take for my rule to say knowingly 
not a single syllable that can hurt the 
feelings of anyone connected with Sir 
Spencer Robinson, and if I offend against 
that rule—which I trust I shall not do— 
I beg the House to believe it is entirely 
unintentional and against my will. My 
right hon. Friend who has just sat down 
has said this is a Motion inculpating me 
more than the late First Lord of the 
Admiralty. Be it so. At the same 
time, I need hardly say, as I was not 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
was not engaged in the business of the 
Department, the source of knowledge, 
the original, authentic, and only com- 
petent source of knowledge, to which 
we can turn for meeting the statements 
that rise in the debate, as will neces- 
sarily happen, without our being aware 
of them beforehand, is my right hon. 
Friend the late First Lord. My right 
hon. Friend who has just sat down and 
my noble Friend opposite had every op- 
portunity and the most perfect means of 
communicating with’ Sir Spencer Robin- 
son. We, on the other hand, are com- 
pelled to argue the case with regard to 
which we are put on our defence with 
the only original and full knowledge of 
the whole case in the possession of an 
absent man to whom we cannot refer. 
This is one disadvantage which we labour 
under ; but there is a greater disadvan- 
tage still, and it is this, that this is one 
of those cases in which no Government 
has an option as to the course which it 
shall pursue. There are many issues of 
a more general character with reference 
to which it is in the power of a Govern- 
ment without dishonour to submit itself 
to the judgment of the House of Com- 
mons. Now, do not let it be supposed, 
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of the House of Commons to institute a 
Committee to inquire into the circum- 
stances under which a public officer, be 
he a Civil servant of the permanent Staff 
or a political servant, has been removed 
from office. I admit that right perfectly 
and unreservedly. But, at the same 
time, the House will acknowledge that 
there are certain rules and precedents 
which have directed and controlled the 
conduct of every Administration, and 
one of the most undisputed of them is, 
that they must maintain their exclusive 
responsibility for the continuance in 
office of all Civil servants holding during 
pleasure, and those who hold during 
pleasure in order that the Government 
may be responsible to the House of 
Commons for their conduct, but more 
especially for the conduct of those Civil 
servants whose office partakes of a 
political character. The House will, 
therefore, understand that I admit they 
have a perfect right to condemn me 
and the whole Government, and every- 
body connected with me for my conduct 
in this matter; but they will not think 
it disrespectful ‘if I say that I am not 
the man, my right hon. Friend near me 
is not the man, nor are my colleagues 
the men to allow any new practice, 
which they think vitally affecting the 
responsibility of Ministers, to be intro- 
duced without taking the most emphatic 
and conclusive steps at their command 
for the purpose of preventing it. I spoke 
of the disadvantage we were under on 
account of not having the power of re- 
ference to my right hon. Friend the 
source of knowledge on this subject. I 
do not say the guilty man, because my 
right hon. Friend has transferred the 
guilt to me, and so far I am obliged to 
him. But I will illustrate the disad- 
vantage from my right hon. Friend’s 
own speech. My right hon. Friend be- 
gan his speech with a temper I cannot 
too highly praise. But what did he do 
at the end? Why, he launched into a 
general impeachment of personal inca- 
pacity against the whole Board of Ad- 
miralty. My right hon. Friend at the 
close of his speech declared that he had 
no confidence in the Board of Admiralty. 
I claim for my right hon. Friend near 
me (Mr. Goschen) that he shall be 
judged by his own acts. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. 
Bouverie) had, no doubt, listened to the 
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First Lord of the Admiralty in intro- 
ducing the Navy Estimates the other 
night. Did he find any fault in it? Did 
he find in it any trace of defective infor- 
mation? Then, why come forward to 
condemn my right hon. Friend and his 
Board of Admiralty before they have 
committed any act to justify censure or 
criticism ? 

Mr. BOUVERIE: I spoke of want of 
experience. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My right hon. 
Friend said the Board of Admiralty was 
“stranded.” 

Mr. BOUVERIE: I beg my right 
hon. Friend’s pardon, I never used the 
expression. At all events, I do not insist 
on it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Well, it is en- 
tirely immaterial if my right hon. Friend 
disavows the words. I only wish to set 
aside all discussion about the general 
merits of the Board of Admiralty. My 
right hon. Friend was not quite correct 
in his statement of the facts. My right 
hon. Friend said we had got rid of the 
Naval Constructor by some act of our 
own. We did not by any act of our own 
get ridof him. Mr. Reed, the late Naval 
Constructor, removed himself, as he was 
perfectly entitled to do, thinking that his 
call and duties lay elsewhere. My right 
hon. Friend said that no Naval Lord was 
left at the Board but one. Is Lord John 
Hay no Naval Lord? But he is about 
to go. We had nothing whatever to do 
with that, and we were not cognizant of 
the going of Lord John Hay at the time 
Sir Spencer Robinson was called on to 
retire. My right hon. Friend introduced 
a matter not mentioned in the speech of 
the noble Lord, as to which I had no 
previous information whatever. My 
right hon. Friend, therefore, placed me 
at a disadvantage; but I contest the 
whole of his proposition. He said that 
the Admiralty had made an engagement 
with Sir Spencer Robinson to obtain for 
him a special pension, and that not only 
was there no special pension given to 
him, but the whole of the contract was 
forgotten or disavowed, and that nothing 
was awarded him except the minimum of 
what was allowed under the Super- 
annuation Act. Now, the truth is, that 
the Admiralty recommended the Trea- 
sury to give him everything they could 
in respect of pension, and it is also true, 
in diametrical opposition to the state- 
ment of my right hon. Friend, that the 
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Treasury did give Sir Spencer Robinson 
everything they could. The judgment of 
the Treasury, which is the responsible 
authority in matters of this kind, was 
that Sir Spencer Robinson under the 
Superannuation Act was not entitled to 
a single farthing. That was the judg- 
ment of the responsible Department; but 
what didthey do? They said, ‘‘Though 
five years’ term of office does not entitle 
Sir Spencer Robinson to a single farthing, 
yet in consideration of the implied con- 
tract, which was fully recognized at the 
time, and which is undeniable, we will 
give him the largest sum in our power.” 
They, therefore, awarded him the sum 
given for 10 years’ professional service 
under the Superannuation Act, a thing 
which, unless by a special discretion, it 
was utterly impossible for them to do. 
So much for the question of pension. 
My right hon. Friend says that Sir 
Spencer Robinson was a permanent Civil 
servant. It is not perhaps necessary to 
dwell at any great length on this point, 
because I am not prepared to admit that 
there is an essential distinction between 
the case of permanent and political Civil 
servants. The only difference that I 
know is that while very great considera- 
tion is due to political Civil servants, 
still greater care and circumspection are 
due in the case of the permanent Civil 
servants of the Crown. But as regards 
maintaining the great Parliamentary 
principle that the Executive Government 
is to be responsible to the House of 
Commons forthe conduct of their Civil 
servants, that principle applies alike tothe 
one andthe other. But SirSpencer Robin- 
son was a political Civil servant, and the 
fact that in certain cases a Lord of the 
Admiralty is passed on by the Treasury 
to a new Board of Admiralty only Bae 
that in certain cases continuity of office 
is granted, even as continuity of office is 
often granted in what are known to 
everybody to be political offices, as, for 
instance, when Lord Clarendon was 
asked over and over again to continue 
in the office he held as Foreign Secre- 
tary. Well, my right hon. Friend says 
that Sir Spencer Robinson and _ his 
friends think that he has been unjustly 
and ungenerously treated. Now, that 
is a very grave question for discussion. 
It is a question, however, in which I be- 
lieve general opinion must assume the 
ultimate arbitrament, for I do not admit 
that it can be brought to a Parliamen- 
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tary issue by a Government which con- 
tinues to remain in office. It is no 
doubt a very heavy responsibility which 
is incurred in the dismissal of an officer 
of the State of any kind. No one who 
has ever been concerned in such a pro- 
ceeding will hesitate to admit that it is 
a thing which rarely occurs, and that it 
never should occur but for the gravest 
reason—that reason being that if it did 
not occur greater injury to the public 
service would be the result. That is 
the principle by which we desire to be 
tried. I am obliged to pass over again 
a considerable portion of my right hon. 
Friend’s observations, in which he said 
that we were not to discuss the Minute 
of Mr. Childers as to the deplorable loss 
of the Captain, while, at the same time, 
he proceeded to discuss it in terms of the 
severest censure which any man could 
pronounce on an absent person, when he 
stated that Mr. Childers evaded respon- 
sibility and sought to throw the blame 
on his inferior officers. That is a grave 
issue, and one which, in my opinion, 
ought not to be introduced incidentally 
on an occasion when it was not intended 
to be discussed. My right hon. Friend 
has made a charge against myself, but 
in a manner I have nothing to find fault 
with ; but I will endeavour to contest 
his argument. He says that in the mul- 
tiplicity of my cares and troubles I can- 
not fail from time to time to make mis- 
takes, and I have no doubt that that is 
true. I am not, however, able to see 
the mistake which has been made by me 
in the present instance, and I contend 
that my right hon. Friend has not proved 
the occurrence of any such mistake. He 
contends that my error was that I acted 
on an ex parte statement, which I ought 
to have reserved to be fought between 
Sir Spencer Robinson and Mr. Childers, 
and that to delay was the proper course 
forme to pursue. Now, | am not pre- 
pared to admit, as between colleague 
and colleague in the Cabinet, the state- 
ment of Mr. Childers ought to have been 
regarded by me as ex parte. That state- 
ment was not the only one in my pos- 
session on the subject. Mr. Childers, 
independently of it, made known to me 
the general grounds on which it was 
necessary in his judgment—and he con- 
vinced me of the necessity—that Sir 
Spencer Robinson should cease to hold 
his office at the Admiralty. Much other 
evidence was in my possession which 
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entirely convinced me of the accuracy 
of Mr. Childers’s statement as to what 
had taken place at the interview on the 
14th of December. As here I am 
setting up the statement of Mr. Childers 
against that of Sir Spencer Robinson, I 
would observe that we all of us are 
liable to those differences which arise 
out of differences in point of memory. 
I would, however, add that it appears 
from the documents before us that the 
memory of Sir Spencer Robinson is not 
unimpeachable. I do not wonder at it. 
I think that any man filling a laborious 
public office is liable to have his memory 
overcharged, and I should be sorry to be 
severely judged on a point of memory 
myself. I merely refer to the matter 
now for the purpose of sustaining my 
case. I find that one of the versions 
which Sir Spencer Robinson gives of 
what he said is that he came to the de- 
termination that he wished to remain in 
office until the Committee on Designs 
had reported, and that if that Com- 
mittee reported unfavourably to him he 
should go at once, and if not, that he 
should place himself at the disposal of 
the Government. That is one statement ; 
but according to another statement Sir 
Spencer Robinson entirely varies one of 
the essential articles contained in that 
which I have just mentioned. In that 
other statement he says he wishes to re- 
main until the Committee reported ; and 
that if the Report was favourable to him 
he would wish to continue in office ; but 
that if a censure was passed, then he 
would consider it his duty to resign his 
post. Now, these two accounts of the 
same transaction are not, I contend, con- 
sistent with one another; but they are 
inconsistent exactly in the way in which 
when we are dealing with a question of 
memory such differences may arise. 
The real question, however, is whether, 
practically, we were right or wrong in 
the course which we adopted rather than 
the abstract proposition with respect to 
the authority of the memorandum of 
Mr. Childers? My right hon. Friend’s 
contention is that, instead of acting on 
Mr. Childers’s statement that Sir Spencer 
Robinson had agreed with him with 
regard to his resignation, I ought to 
have waited till Mr. Childers returned, 
and then allowed the matter to be dis- 
cussed. My right hon. Friend, how- 
ever, fails to see that although un- 
doubtedly Mr. Childers stated to me, 
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and I fully believed, as I still believe, 
that Sir Spencer Robinson on that 
day had been a willing party to the 
arrangement for his resignation, yet 
that it is an entire mistake to suppose 
that we vindicate his removal from 
office on anything that has reference 
to the expression of his willingness 
to go. My right hon. Friend says I 
ought to have postponed the whole 
matter for the purpose of inquiring 
whether Mr. Childers or Sir Spencer 
Robinson was right upon the ques- 
tion of the latter’s resignation. [Mr. 
Wuirtsreap: You decided the grounds. | 
I did not decide the grounds at all. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Bedford 
raises another point, and to which I am 
sorry I am obliged to advert. Does my 
hon. Friend really think that I, not 
being First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
having only a secondary knowledge, 
through Mr. Childers, of the actual state 
of things in the Department, would have 
acted either wisely or justly in taking 
upon myself the whole official care, as if 
I had been the First Lord? It would 
have been impossible for me to have 
done that. Sir Spencer Robinson, in 
answer to my statement that Mr. Childers 
had arranged with him for his resigna- 
tion, expressed his own desire, which 
was that he should remain in office until 
the Committee had reported ; but to say 
that I then fell back on the statement 
that he had agreed to resign and should 
go, is entirely erroneous. My letter, in 
answer to Sir Spencer Robinson’s first 
letter, did not state that he should go, 
because I was determined to hold him 
to his bargain. There is, indeed, a pre- 
vious historic precedent for a case of this 
kind in the saying of the Duke of Wel- 
lington to Mr. Huskisson, in 1829— 
‘‘There is no mistake, there can be no 
mistake, and there shall be no mistake.” 
But, in the present instance, I find that 
the Committee to which Sir Spencer 
Robinson referred was not likely to re- 
port for several months; and my right 
hon. Friend is entirely in error when he 
supposes that the state of the relations 
which had for some time existed be- 
tween Sir Spencer Robinson and the 
Department had nothing to do with the 
decision at which I felt it to be my duty 
to arrive in the matter. What becomes, 
then, of the charge of my right hon. 
Friend, that I acted with precipitancy ? 
Knowing that we were not proceeding 
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substantially and exclusively upon the 
supposed consent of Sir Spencer Robin- 
son, knowing also that relations existed 
in the Department which we thought 
should not continue, how was it possible 
for me, on the ground of what was little 
better than a verbal quarrel, to postpone 
a question which I knew was entirely 
irrelevant to the main question? Two 
grounds were stated in the memorandum 
of Mr. Childers. One was that Sir 
Spencer Robinson had agreed to go. 
One was, that the relations existing in 
the Department made his remaining in- 
compatible with the interests of the ser- 
vice. How could I postpone the question 
of his retirement on account of this 
difference of recollection between Mr. 
Childers and Sir Spencer Robinson, 
when, as I told Sir Spencer Robinson, 
his relations in the Department made it 
impossible for him to remain? And 
what becomes of the charge of precipi- 
tancy, or the multitude of occupations 
which devolve on me—an excuse kindly 
made for me by my right hon. Friend to 
account for my deficiencies in this pain- 
ful business ? Besides, was there no- 
thing said before this by Sir Spencer 
Robinson himself upon the question 
whether it was desirable he should re- 
main in office? I will not refer to the 
suggestion that this question should re- 
main over to greet my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Childers) in his first days of return- 
ing strength. But what said Siz Spencer 
Robinson himself? According to the 
memorandum of Mr. Childers, he told 
Sir Spencer Robinson— 

“That after the Minutes which he had recently 
written, it was quite clear he was unable to carry 
on the usual duties of his office, and, at the same 
time, give the attention which he described as ne- 
cessary to the work of the Committee.” 
Happily, we are not at conflict here 
upon the two recollections, because Sir 
Spencer Robinson himself said he had 
not time to do this and transact his ordi- 
nary duties. Thus, we have a distinct 
declaration by the First Lord that Sir 
Spencer Robinson said it was impossible 
for him to carry on the arduous duties of 
his Department, and, at the same time, 
discharge the duties imposed on him by 
the sittings of the Committee ; that 
statement is not contradicted on the part 
of Sir Spencer Robinson. And yet my 
right hon. Friend said it was precipitate 
in me, because I did not, under these 
circumstances, insist on Sir Spencer 
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Robinson’s remaining to discharge the 
duties which he himself said he could 
not discharge. How can my right hon. 
Friend found an accusation upon grounds 
such as these? He says this was a case 
of incompatibility. I cannot agree in 
that statement. If I thought it was a 
case of incompatibility of temper, it 
might be necessary to make that avowal ; 
but it would be a very painful one to 
make, because it would certainly seem 
to imply very great fault on the one side 
or the other. But, as has been said by 
my right hon. Friend near me (Mr. 
Goschen), although it was not the loss of 
the Captain itself, it was the measures 
which grew out of that loss which led to 
the rise of most grave practical disagree- 
ments between Sir Spencer Robinson 
and not only the First Lord but other 
colleagues upon the Board which, in the 
judgment of Mr. Childers, and in my 
judgment upon his appeal to me, were 
incompatible with the advantageous 
transaction of public business. Let it be 
again understood, therefore, that there 
is no reproach upon Sir Spencer Robin- 
son. These differences of opinion con- 


stantly arise in the course of history,. 


even among those who are colleagues in 
the Government, and often require the 
retirement of one or the other, but 
imply no fault, unless it be one of those 
purely intellectual faults, on the one 
side or the other, which are inevitable, 
but do not expose anyone to the slight- 
est degree of moral blame. I under- 
stand that the noble Lord opposite found 
fault with me because I was not here 
during his speech. Now, 11 continuous 
hours without any remission of public 
duty did make it necessary for me to 
withdraw myself for one hour from the 
House, especially with the prospect of 
three or four hours longer attendance 
here. I had no idea that what was 
done by me was likely to form a mate- 
rial part of the statement of the noble 
Lord. Ifear I have occupied the House 
toolong; but let me refer for a moment 
to what is called the alteration of the 
date of Sir Spencer Robinson’s letter. 
I do not complain that it is described as 
the alteration of the date, because I 
have called it so myself. Let me explain 
what it was. In reason and in sub- 
stance there was no alteration of a date 
at all. Sir Spencer Robinson’s letter 
was a letter which first acquired an offi- 
cial character when it became an offi- 
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cial document. Until then the date was 
a date perfectly immaterial. Sir Spencer 
Robinson’s letter had been written and 
had remained for some time in the pos- 
session of the Registrar or Secretary in 
the Admiralty, without being made an 
official document; and, as it had not 
been made an official document for a 
considerable time, I suggested that the 
date should be postponed till the time 
when it was so made, which was after 
the removal of Sir Spencer Robinson. 
I suggested this alteration because I 
saw no disadvantage thereby entailed 
upon Sir Spencer Robinson, while, on 
the other hand, there was an advantage, 
because it is not possible for any Board 
to admit as official documents contested 
minutes among its own members. I 
did not wish to refuse to produce this 
document. On the contrary, I thought 
Sir Spencer Robinson was entitled to 
have it produced; but, on the other 
hand, I did not wish to create an incon- 
venient precedent adverse to the disci- 
pline ofthe Department. Once more, I 
hope it will be clearly understood that 
the ground communicated to me by Mr. 
Childers was a double ground—the one 
being that Sir Spencer Robinson had 
himself agreed to resign, and the other 
that relations had sprung up in the De- 
partment wholly independent of that 
consent, which made his retirement de- 
sirable. With this explanation I leave 
the matter in the hands of the House, 
fully admitting the title of the House to 
take into its hands the examination and 
adjudication of any matter in which 
it is of opinion that one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects has been aggrieved. I 
not only admit that the consideration of 
such an alleged grievance is a fair sub- 
ject of discussion, but I also frankly ad- 
mit that if the noble Lord thinks Sir 
Spencer Robinson is aggrieved, he is 
only discharging a public duty in bring- 
ing it under the notice of the House 
with all the freedom of criticizm he 
thinks fit to employ. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, the right 
hon. Gentleman, with his quick ear, had 
caught an observation made by him to 
the right hon. Member for Kilmarnock 
not intended for the hearing of the First 
Minister, to the effect that the only 
ground assigned to Sir Spencer Robin- 
son before his dismissal was a Minute 
of Mr. Childers, left by the right hon. 
Gentleman. He had felt keenly and 
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bitterly, as an old colleague, the treat- 
ment which Sir Spencer Robinson had 
received, and he also felt that they were 
now fighting with foils with the buttons 
on, the real question not being before the 
House. The real source of bitterness 
was the subject of the Captain. He had 
felt also’that it was impossible for him 
to speak in the absence of Mr. Childers. 
He could not consent to say what he 
should like to have said on this subject 
unless the responsible Minister were 
present. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that reasons were communicated to 
him by Mr. Childers, convincing him 
that it was impossible that Sir Spencer 
Robinson could remain in office. The 
House, however, had never heard those 
reasons, and he doubted whether they 
ever were communicated to Sir Spencer 
Robinson. He attached little blame to 
the Prime Minister in this transaction. 
Rather, if he did attach any blame to 
the right hon. Gentleman, it was of a 
very slight nature, and it was that he 
acted too loyally to his Friend and Col- 
league. If only time, that great healer 
of all ills, had been allowed, he (Mr. 
Whitbread) believed that a good many 
differences would have since been ex- 
plained away. As to saying that the 
right hon. Member for Kilmarnock had 
brought a charge against the present 
First Lord of the Admiralty in any way, 
there never was a greater mistake. All 
that he (Mr. Whitbread) desired was to 
give Sir Spencer Robinson fair play, 
and he believed that Sir Spencer would 
have had this fair play if he had been 
allowed to remain longer in office. 

ApmrraL ERSKINE asked to be al- 
lowed to state two facts. Sir Spencer 
Robinson had always expressed to his 
friends—he had also so stated to himself 
—that he had no intention of resigning 
his office after the Committee was ap- 
pointed to examine into the ships, till the 
Committee had made its Report; and 
Sir Spencer Robinson was supported in 
this determination by his own friends. 
The second fact was, that never till that 
night had he heard a single word of 
complaint from Sir Spencer Robinson 
with respect to the amount of his pen- 
sion. 

Lorpv HENRY LENNOX, in reply, 
said, he would only trouble the House 
with a very few remarks. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty, he was quite 
sure unintentionally, misrepresented him 


Mr. Whitbread 
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on almost every point; and several of 
the mistakes had been cleared away by 
the right hon. Member for Kilmarnock, 
It had been stated that the Government 
had a perfect right to choose what 
officers should be employed to carry on 
the service of the country. He (Lord 
Henry Lennox) had never stated to the 
contrary. And in June last the Govern- 
ment did select Sir Spencer Robinson ag 
Controller of the Navy. He had placed 
on the Paper of that night his Notice of 
a Motion for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the question, be- 
cause it was the only way in which he 
could raise the question in the House. 
He was quite willing to agree in the 
suggestion of the Prime Minister, that 
the case of Sir Spencer Robinson, and 
his summary dismissal from the service, 
should be left to the arbitrament of the 
country. It was not his intention to 
give the House the trouble of dividing 
on the question; and, with permission 
of the House, he would withdraw his 
Motion. [‘‘ Divide!” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think it right 
to state that I shall not consent to the 


-withdrawal. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 104; Noes 
153: Majority 49. 


PRIVATE CHAPELS BILL—[But 87,] 
(Mr. Salt, Mr. Dimsdale, Mr. Morrison.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Smrrk WILLIAM HUTT moved to leave 
out Clause 1, and insert— 

(Bishop’s licence to entitle Ministers to serve 
in Private Chapels, without consent of incum- 
bent.) 

“The licence of the Bishop of the diocese to a 
minister duly appointed to a consecrated Private 
Chapel, or to a chapel belonging to any college, 
school, hospital, asylum, or other public insti- 
tution, whether consecrated or not, shall entitle 
such minister to serve such chapel, and to admi- 
nister and perform within the walls thereof the 
sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
and such other offices, except the solemnization of 
marriage, as shall be specified in such licence, 
without the consent of the incumbent of the parish 
or district in which such chapel is situate.” 


Clause (Bishop’s licence to entitle 
minister to serve in Private Chapels 
without consent of incumbent,)—(Sir 
William Hutt,\—brought up, and read 
the first time. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Mr. MONK objected to the Motion, 
on the ground that by its adoption the 
House would be practically reversing 
the decision come to in Committee. 

Mrz. BERESFORD HOPE begged to 
back up the appeal of the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite. The Bill, as it stood, met 
the need which existed for recognizing 
thecommon worship of hospitals, schools, 
and similar institutions as a thing to be 
regulated independently of the general 
parochial system ; but this clause set up 
the possibility of schism and division in 
every parish in the country by the crea- 
tion of rival churches at the mere will of 
the Bishop, in collusion with some dis- 
contented parishioners. If no one else 
should he would, in the event of the 
dause being adopted, or of the adoption 
of the very similar clause of the hon. 
Member for Stafford (Mr. Salt), put a 
Notice on the Paper to move the rejec- 
tion of the Bill on the third reading. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
he thought it desirable that the 1st clause 
should be allowed to stand as it was 
settled by the Committee. 

Mr. SALT said, he hoped the hon, 
Member for Gateshead would withdraw 
the clause. 

Sr WILLIAM HUTT said, he would 
consent to do so. 

Mr. SALT moved a new clause (Pro- 
visions as to Private Chapels.) 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


On Motion, ‘‘ That the clause be now 
read the second time,” 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE objected 
to the clause, as he had done to the one 
of the right hon. Member for Gateshead, 
on the ground that it would introduce 
general confusion, as the Bishops of 
different dioceses, who would have to 
certify that such chapels were required 
for the spiritual necessities of the dis- 
trict, might have different views with 
regard to them, and that, in all proba- 
bility, out of good nature and from the 
desire to avoid criticism and minimize 
responsibility, many of them might con- 
sider that they were bound by Act of 
Parliament to accept any teaching for 
the creation of such chapels, and so in 


unmerous cases inflict a cruel wrong on 
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the legitimate work of the meritorious 
parish priest. It would be better not to 
imperil the remaining Bill by the intro- 
duction of such a clause, but rest con- 
tent with the specific remedy which it 
provided for a well-defined class of cases. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL sug- 
gested that that portion of the clause 
should be left out which provided that 
the Bishop should certify that additional 
spiritual provision was required for the 
district. 

Mr. MONK said, the question was, 
whether private chapels were really 
needed in particular parishes ; and, under 
these circumstances, it was better to 
leave it to the Bishop to say whether 
they were required or not. 


Clause read the second time and 
amended. 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Amendment proposed to the Clause, 
in line 15, after the word ‘‘ incumbent,” 
to insert the words ‘‘or any parishioner 
being a member of the Church of Eng- 
land.””—( Mr. Holt.) 


Question, ‘“‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 


Another Amendment made to the 
Clause. 
Clause, as amended, added. 


Amendment proposed to the Bill, in 
page 2, line 2, to leave out the words 
‘minister thereof,” and insert the words 
‘‘incumbent and churchwardensof parish 
or district,” — (Mr. Ratkes,) — instead 
thereof. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro~ 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 41; Noes 
13: Majority 28. 

Bill to be read the third time upon 
Tuesday 2nd May, and to be printed. 
[Bill 112.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 19th April, 1871. 


MINUTES.]— Posutc Busts — Ordered—First 
eading — Gas Works Clauses Act (1847) 
Amendment (No, 2)* [1138]. 

Second Reading—Game Laws Abolition [51], 
put of ; Game Laws (Scotland) Amendment 
(No. 2) [21], debate adjourned. 

Withdrawn — Trial by Jury (Ireland) [47]; 
Gas Works Clauses Act (1487) Amendment * 
(76.] 


TRIAL BY JURY (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Lambert, Mr. M'Lagan, Mr. M‘Combie.) 
[BILL 47.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. LAMBERT, in moving that the 
Bill be now read the second time, said, 
he did not propose to call attention to the 
present state of Ireland, for that had 
lately been fully discussed on the Mo- 
tion for the appointment of the West- 
meath Committee. The Report of that 
Committee had not yet been presented ; 
but it was pretty well understood that 
the evidence they had taken and their 
investigations had thrown very little new 
light on the subject. The condition of Ire- 
land had, however, become so serious and 
so difficult that he considered it to have 
become the duty of any Member of 
this House to bring before it any 
measure which he honestly considered 
would have the effect of checking or 
repressing the crime that now went 
unpunished in Ireland, baffling and 
paralyzing the efforts of every Govern- 
ment to repress it. Under that feel- 
ing of responsibility, and acting on 
what he had seen and heard in Ire- 
land, he had himself ventured to in- 
troduce this Bill, under the conviction 
that, if passed into law, it would con- 
siderably strengthen the hands of jus- 
tice by increasing the number of convic- 
tions in Ireland. As Members were 
aware, the law of trial by jury was the 
same in Ireland as in England; the 
number of a jury was 12, and it was 
required that the jurymen should return 
an unanimous verdict in order to convic- 
tion. The same law applied alike to 
criminal and civil cases. The law in 
Scotland was different. There the num- 


ber of the jury was 15 ; and in criminal 
cases a majority of that number carried 
a conviction ; but in civil cases, after 
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the jury had deliberated three hours 
without agreeing, the verdict of the ma- 
jority would be received. The conse. 
quence in Ireland was that if there was 
one single man upon the jury who 
had been intimidated, or who sympa- 
thised with the prisoner, he could pre. 
vent a conviction, however strong the 
evidence against the prisoner might be, 
Hence the difficulty of obtaining con- 
victions in Ireland—particularly where 
the party was tried for murder. It 
was unnecessary for him to describe 
the numerous cases in which prisoners 
charged with murder had been acquitted 
or discharged owing to the jury not 
being unanimous; but he would read a 
portion of the recent Charge of Chief 
Justice Monaghan, at the Westmeath 
Assizes— 

“ Things were going from bad to worse; the 
police return showed three men shot, four lives 
attempted, 45 threatening letters, several houses 
burnt, and five or six cases of cattle houghing. In 
the large majority of cases the offenders had not 
been made amenable to the law. He trusted that 
the proceedings in Parliament would improve the 
country, and restore safety to the inhabitants.” 


The Grand Jury at the same Assizes 
adopted the following resolution :— 
“The Grand Jury of Westmeath assembled at 
the Spring Assizes at Mullingar feel it incumbent 
on them strongly to corroborate the assertion con- 
tained in the Motion which Lord Hartington has 
now before the House of Commons, to the effect 
that a certain unlawful combination and confede- 
racy exists in Westmeath. They endorse this 
fact, as well from their own experience, as from 
evidence before thera at the present assizes, pain- 
fully confirmatory thereof; and they have further 
to state, that all the measures hitherto adopted in 
this country, for the suppression of agrarian and 
other crimes, involving intimidation, have proved 
wholly insufficient, and that an immediate remedy 
is urgently demanded for a state of things too 
truly described by Lord Hartington as intole- 
rable.” 
He thought these statements showed 
that all the measures hitherto adopted 
in Ireland for the suppression of agra- 
rian crimes had been ‘ wholly insufl- 
cient.” Now, the measure he proposed 
would, to a considerable extent, remedy 
the present deplorable state of matters, 
and would give better security that con- 
victions would be obtained where the 
evidence justified them ; for it was to be 
hoped that out of the 15 jurors, of which 
number he proposed the jury should here- 
after consist, at least eight would in every 
case be honest and above intimidation— 
whereas, as he had said, under the pre- 
sent practice a single juryman coul 
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ent a verdict. He had collected some 
Bares showing that upon the aggregate 
of five years, from 1865 to 1869 inclu- 
sive, the number of prisoners tried was 
—in Scotland, 16,021, of whom there 
were convicted 11,892, showing an 
average of convictions amounting to 
7422 per cent; while in Ireland the 
number of persons tried was, during 
the same period, 21,182; convictions, 
12,567 ; showing a percentage of con- 
yictions to the number tried of only 58-0. 
The aggregate number of acquittals in 
Scotland was 4,129, or 25°78 per cent; 
and in Ireland, 9,165, or 42-0 per cent. 
During the same period the trials for 
murder in Scotland were 94, convictions 
28, or a percentage of convictions of 
24°46; while in Ireland the trials for 
murder during the five years were 106, 
and there had been only 10 convictions, 
or 9°43 per cent. Thus the percentage 
of acquittals for murder during the five 
years was in Scotland 75°54, and in Ire- 
land 90°57. Taking the three years, 
1867-9—the Returns for 1870 not having 
come in—it appeared that out of 60 per- 
sons tried for murder in Ireland, only 
one man had been convicted. Nor did 
this represent the whole of the case, for 
in addition to the number of murders 
for which persons had been put on trial, 
86 other murders had been committed, 
for which no one had been brought to 
trial; this estimate not including cases 
of infanticide and children under one 
year. The result was that in three 
years 146 murders had been committed, 
for which only one conviction had been 
obtained. Such a state of things was 
truly appalling. These murderers were 
quite aware that as the law stood they 
might go on murdering even in broad 
daylight with a very remote chance 
of being brought to justice; but if 
they knew that a majority of the jury 
night convict, they would hesitate before 
taking life. His Bill, therefore, would 
not only increase the number of convic- 
tions, but would have a deterrent effect. 
He had been told that considerable dis- 
appointment had been felt that provi- 
sions such as the present Bill contained 
were not included in the Peace Preserva- 
tion Act. It might be said that if the 
Bill were good for Ireland it would be 
equally good for England. But to that 
he replied that it was not required by 
the circumstances of England, as in this 
country it was not difficult to obtain 
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verdicts, and juries were not subject to 
intimidation. Alteration of the law was 
therefore not required in England. 
Very possibly at some future time the 
law requiring unanimity of the jury 
might be altered; for many very emi- 
nent jurists did not approve of that re- 
quirement of our law. The Common 
Law Commissioners, appointed in 1831, 
reported in favour of some alteration ; 
and certainly, in his opinion, it would be 
a step in the right direction that una- 
nimity should not be required on the 
part of juries in Ireland. The state of 
Ireland necessitated prompt and decisive 
action; his Bill was no crude or untried 
measure; it had been in operation in 
Scotland for a length of time, and with 
the best results; if it became law in 
Ireland it would be a step in the right 
direction, as strongly urged in several 
letters he had received from different 
parts of Ireland, which he thought was 
unnecessary for him to read. He was 
rather curious to know what arguments 
could be' brought forward against it? 
He should like to ask who would be 
aggrieved by its introduction into Ire- 
land? Certainly not the well-disposed 
and most numerous class. There was, 
however, a class who would be strongly 
opposed to it—he meant the perpetra- 
tors of those fearful murders and out- 
rages, who now went about unpunished 
and snapped their fingers at law and 
justice. He could not for a moment 
think that any Irish Member of that 
House had any sympathy with this class, 
or feared to do his duty to God and 
man. On these grounds he now asked 
—or rather called upon the Government 
to support this Bill, which would be 
sure to remedy, to a considerable extent, 
the present evils so unhappily now 
existing in Ireland. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Lambert.) 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, he had listened 
with the utmost anxiety to his hon. 
Friend to ascertain the reasons which he 
was about to adduce in sustainment of his 
daring proposition ; but he must confess 
he had heard nothing to alter his first 
impression against the Bill. His hon. 
Friend’s statistics were as unreliable as 
his reasoning was weak. He told them 
that so serious was the state of things 
in Ireland that every Member was 
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bound to come forward and propose a 
remedy, and he then spoke of his sense 
of responsibility. He (Mr. Maguire), 
however, would tell his hon. Friend that 
he had no responsibility whatever—that 
he was wholly irresponsible; and it was 
this very sense of irresponsibility which 
rendered him so daring. It was not the 
first time that he had exhibited this dar- 
ing of irresponsibility. The Member who 
regarded the National Debt as a trifle 
might be excused if he thought that a 
change in a fundamental principle of the 
Constitution was one of those things 
which might be easily dealt with by a 
private Member. His hon. Friend had 
failed to show either the necessity for 
his proposal, or that it would be attended 
with any good result whatever. His 
object was, he said, to secure a greater 
number of convictions. Now, he (Mr. 
Maguire) asserted that convictions were 
not wanting where there was sufficient 
evidence to warrant conviction ; but that 
the great evil was not the want of honesty 
or purity on the part of the juries, but 
the want of evidence, without which no 
jury ought to convict. Then the ques- 
tion came, would the proposed change 
supply the necessary evidence? No 
doubt it might increase the number of 
convictions ; but would that be a mode 
of obtaining reliable evidence? The 
great evil was the unwillingness of the 
people of a certain class to give evi- 
dence. What was the cause of this un- 
willingness? It arose either from a 
sympathy with the crime, or a hostility 
to and distrust of the laws. But when 
so fundamental a change was proposed 
as that involved in this Bill, they must 
not be afraid to inquire as to the cause 
of this distrust and hostility. It was of 
long standing ; and it arose from a con- 
viction in the mind of a large section of 
the people, that the law was their enemy 
and not their friend, their oppressor and 
not their protector. Take, for instance, 
one important law—the regulating the 
tenure of land. COonfessedly that law 
was against the tillers of the soil, and 
not in their favour. What, in not very 
remote times, did the Irish peasant be- 
hold ? He beheld the power of the law 
arrayed against him and his family, 
and his neighbours. He saw the sheriff 
come down, with his 50 or 100 police, to 
level his house, his neighbour’s house— 
perhaps, to demolish a whole village; 
and what was more natural than that 


Mr, Maguire 
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the law, under which an act of this kind 
was done, should be odious in the eyes 
of the Irish peasant, who was driven into 
the next ditch, or out naked on the 
world? ‘Well, they had altered all that 
by the Act of 1869; andthe people who 
were now watching the operations of 
this new law, would gradually begin to 
feel that the law was in their favour— 
that it was their friend—that it was their 
protector, and not their enemy and op. 
pressor; and, with this conviction,would 
gradually grow up a respect for the lay, 
and a confidence in its administration; 
and instead of there being an unyill- 
ingness to assist in its sustainment, the 
contrary feeling would spring up, and 
become eventually universal. When a 
great wrong was done under the protec. 
tion of the law, which they now knew 
to have been a bad law, retaliation often 
resulted ; and where there was thus an 
actual war between two classes, the vic- 
tims of the bad law, or those who might 
any day become its victims, sympathized 
with the retaliatory outrage, and would 
not give evidence against its perpetra- 
tors. The influence of time, and the 
consciousness of the justice of the law, 
would do away with this hostility to the 
administration of justice, and even in- 
duce those who now stood aloof to give 
their aid to secure a rightful conviction 
of the offender. But the Bill of the hon. 
Member would not do that. The great 
desideratum was to inspire the mass of 
the people with confidence in the law— 
to banish the suspicion of the law, 
which had its origin in evil times; but 
the Bill before them would destroy con- 
fidence, and increase suspicion and hos- 
tility. Trial by jury would be brought 
into deserved odium from the very mode 
proposed. Atpresent, where unanimity 
was required, there was, when a jwy 
was fairly constituted, protection for pro- 
perty, for person, for liberty, and for 
life; but do away with this safeguard, 
and there was none whatever — and, 
more than that, you justified the suspi- 
cion which many still entertained as to 
the administration of the law in such 
cases as excited strong feeling where 
they were tried. At present, one man 
might, by his firmness, compel discussion, 
and even bring about a disagreement; 
but was this an evil? ‘The prisoner 
might be tried again and again; and 
he had heard of a case—and that a re- 
cent one—in which a man was tried four 
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times, and ultimately convicted. But 
suppose the law to be changed, and that 
a bare majority was sufficient to con- 
vict, how would that inspire respect or 
confidence? Hight men were for convic- 
tion, seven for acquittal ; and the fact of 
this disagreement was made public. 
Seven say the man in the dock is inno- 
cent—that he ought not to be punished 
for what he has not done; but eight 
men say the contrary—and on the ver- 
dict of this bare majority he is sentenced 
to death, or to penal servitude. Would 
the carrying out of that sentence be 
attended with benefit, or be followed by 
great mischief? He (Mr. Maguire) be- 
lieved that the effect created bythesolemn 
pronouncement in favour of an acquittal 
by the seven jurors would be attended 
with the most disastrous result. The 
hon. Member had, inadvertently, no 
doubt, indulged in the most unjust and 
sweeping accusation against Irish juries 
—represented them asif no honest juries 
existed in Ireland, that their general 
character was that of corruption and 
dishonesty. He (Mr. Maguire), on the 
part of a most important class of his 
countrymen, repudiated that descrip- 
tion—that grave practical calumny—in 
the strongest manner. His experience 
led him to this conclusion—that when- 
ever the evidence was sufficient — in 
fact coercive upon conscience—juries con- 
vict ; but Heaven forbid the day should 
ever come when juries would convict 
without sufficient evidence. There had 
been no want of convictions in Ireland, 
even in cases in which the strongest popu- 
lar sympathy had been enlisted. Com- 
mencing with the trial of Mr. O’Connel, 
in 1843, and going through a series of 
years to 1868, we find that verdicts have 
been unfailingly obtained by the Crown. 
The fact was, the present jury system 
placed enormous power in the hands of 
the Crown to ensure convictions ; and he 
certainly was not going willingly to in- 
crease that power, by enabling the Crown 
to obtain a majority to convict. So far 
from the present system not being suffi- 
cient, it is known that it can be and is 
often strained unjustly against the pri- 
soner, through the matter in which the 
panel is managed, and jurors are set 
aside. Not only was there no demand 
on the part of any class in Ireland in 
favour of this change, but the feeling 
was strongly against it. Zhe Irish Law 
Times, in a calm and impartial article on 
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the subject, passed a grave and thought- 
ful condemnation on the scheme. The 
writer said that— 


“ When the State institutes criminal proceed- 
ings for the protection of the community, it is of 
essential importance that no conviction should 
take place where any element of doubt inter- 
vened, and it is a matter of secondary importance 
only that there should be a definite result arrived 
at in each case,” 


‘The idea of unanimity”’ the writer pro- 
ceeded to say— 

“ As essential to a conviction, has become so 
inveterate, through long custom, that the new sys- 
tem could hardly find a ready acceptance, even in 
the absence of the special circumstances of the 
social and political condition of Ireland.” 


The hon. Member had quoted the re- 
commendation of the Common Law Com- 
mission of 1832 ; but, with every respect 
for him, he (Mr. Maguire) must say he 
had not represented it correctly. They 
never recommended a change in criminal 
cases, and they did not propose that 
there should be one law for Ireland and 
another law for England. Their pro- 
posal was for both countries, and was 
confined to civil cases. But it would ap- 
pear they treated the principle of unani- 
mity with contempt. There was, more- 
over, an authority far higher than that 
of the Common Law Commissioners— 
one so high as to entitle him to the re- 
spect of every cultivated mind—he meant 
Blackstone. Blackstone described trial 
by jury as having ever been “the glory 
of the English law,’ and especially in 
criminal cases ; for that it— 


“Ts the most transcendent privilege which any 
snbject can enjoy, or wish for, that he cannot be 
affected either in his property, his liberty, or his 
person, but by the unanimous consent of twelve 
of his neighbours and equals.” 


[The hon. Member read the passages of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries relating to trial 
by jury.] But the hon. Member treated 
the solitary dissentient with supreme 
contempt, or stigmatized him as dishon- 
est or corrupt. Would he kindly listen 
to what had been written upon this 
point by an authority of great weight? 
Stephen, in his Commentaries on the Laws 
of England, said— 


“The present system (of requiring unanimity) 
is attended, at least, with one practical advantage 
of the utmost importance—that in the event of 
a difference of opinion, it secures discussion, and 
enables one dissentient juror to compel the other 
eleven to fairly and calmly consider the ques- 
tion.” 
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There had been in this country, as well 
as in Ireland, instances where the cou- 
rage and honesty—not the dishonesty 
or corruption— of a solitary juryman 
had protected individual life, and public 
liberty. There was a remarkable case 
in his own city, when he was a mere 
boy, known as ‘‘the Doneraile Conspi- 
racy.’ In that instance, not a conspiracy 
against the lives of landlords, but against 
the lives of peasants. Mr. O’Connell, 
who was brought down specially to Cork, 
broke up the conspiracy, but he was 
aided by an honest juror, who would 
rather eat his boots than give a verdict 
against his conscience, or his conviction 
of the truth. But had the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Bill been law in those days, the 
prisoners would have been all hanged, 
and hanged wrongfully—a result which 
would not have tended to inspire the 
public mind of that day with a profound 
respect for the law, and in the adminis- 
tration of justice. The hon. Member 
desired to anticipate the action of Go- 
vernment in reference to Westmeath ; 
but he (Mr. Maguire) only remarked 
that not a single one of the 14 witnesses 
examined before the Committee recom- 
mended the change proposed by this Bill. 
The evil complained of was mistrust, 
suspicion, hostility, on the part of a cer- 
tain class of the people towards the law ; 
but the effect of the Bill would be to 
intensify the evil, and not to diminish it. 
The public of Ireland would have no 
confidence in a mere juggle such as that 
proposed. In fact, it would combine all 
classes in common hostility to the admi- 
nistration of justice under such a system. 
He opposed this Bill because it was un- 
necessary—because it would increase the 
existing evil—because it would be sure 
to work injustice—because it would ut- 
terly destroy the growing conviction in 
favour of the law which was now spring- 
ing up in Ireland. He opposed it, also, 
because it was proposed for Ireland and 
not proposed for England ; and that the 
proposal of one law for one country and 
another law for another country was 
odious and offensive to Irish feeling. 
And he might add that, as far as he 
could learn, intelligent Scotchmen were 
not much in favour of continuance of 
verdicts by a bare majority, and desired 
achange. But ifa measure affecting the 
liberty and lives of a people was to be 
brought in, let it be by a Government, 
not a wholly irresponsible private Mem- 
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ber; and let the Government stand or 
fall by the nature and character of their 
proposal. 

Mr. WATERS seconded the Amend. 
ment. There were many important dis- 
tinctions in the jury laws of England 
and Ireland from those of Scotland, 
besides that which had been pointed out 
—the rule requiring unanimity. One 
there was in the method by which the 
jurors were selected ; and here he ven- 
tured to think the Scotch system was 
preferable. In Scotland the Sheriff was 
bound to take the names from the panel 
in the order in which they stood ; and, 
so far, the law protected the accused by 
insuring a fairly and indifferently chosen 
jury. In Ireland the Sheriff had an 
unfettered licence in selecting the jury, 
and he put them in whatever order he 
liked on the panel. This power of ar- 
bitrary selection of jurors in Ireland had 
been a continuous and fruitful source of 
dissatisfaction and want of confidence in 
the purity of the administration of jus- 
tice. Time after time there had been 
complaints made against the Sheriffs for 
unfairness in arraying the jurors. To 
show how this arbitrary power was ex- 
ercised, the hon. Member instanced that 
at a trial in the county of Cork—in which 
county there were 3,000 jurors on the 
book, of whom 2,000 were Catholics and 
1,000 Protestants—there was only one 
Roman Catholic to six Protestants on 
the jury; and in the Monaghan case— 
which had occurred so revently as two 
years since, so that a similar thing might 
happen again any day—Mr. Sullivan, 
the present Master of the Rolls in Ire- 
land, stated that of 1,215 names on the 
jurors’ book, 423 were Roman Catholics; 
but of the 250 persons on the jury panel 
there were only 20 Roman Catholics, and 
these were placed at the end of the 
panel. Indeed, so gross was the conduct 
of the Sheriff in that case that he was 
removed from office. Another point which 
was worthy of observation in this part 
of the case was that, in Scotland, the 
prosecutor and the prisoner were put on 
an equality as regarded the right of 
challenge; there was a fair fight be- 
tween them; the prosecutor had five 
challenges and the prisoner had five 
challenges; but,.in Ireland, while the 
prisoner was restricted to 20 challenges, 
there was no restriction on the number 
of challenges allowed to the Crown. If 
this Bill became law, any unscrupulous 
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prosecutor, with a subservient Sheriff 
who would pack his panel properly, 
would, with the majority system which 
was proposed, convert trials by jury into 
a nefarious system, by which the fate of 
every prisoner would be determined be- 
fore the jury was empanelled. The Bill 
would work well enough in Scotland, 
which was happily free from the sectarian 
and agrarian differences which existed 
in Ireland, and where a majority might 
come to a conclusion; but it was not 
adapted to the state of Ireland. Nor 
was there wanting sufficient evidence to 
show that the present system deserved 
theencomiums that had been passed upon 
it by Blackstone. There had been cases 
in which the firmness of one man had 
saved innocent persons from conviction. 
Take the case of the two Kellys, who 
were tried in 1852 for the murder of Mr. 
Bateson, a gentleman of station and 
property. Three juries had disagreed ; 
but, on a subsequent trial, evidence was 
adduced which convicted two other men, 
who were executed, the jury being satis- 
fied that the Kellys were not present at 
the murder at all. It was matter of 
notoriety that the lives of the Kellys had 
been saved by the firmness of one man 
who stood out against 11. If this Bill 
had been then in operation, they must 
have been hanged. The Lambert case 
was very instructive as to the uncertainty 
of a verdict by a majority. At the trial 
of the prisoner in Galway, presided over 
by the Chief Justice, the jury disagreed, 
the numbers being nine for acquittal and 
three for conviction. At the next trial, 
the venue having been changed, the 
numbers were ten for conviction and one 
for acquittal. On the third day, the jury 
pronounced an unanimous acquittal. He 
had heard nothing from the Mover of 
the Bill (Mr. Lambert), except figures, 
to show any reason for its introduction, 
and even these figures were erroneous. 
The hon. Gentleman said that the num- 
ber tried in Ireland in 1869 was 4,151; 
but that was a gross error, because that 
number represented, not the number of 
actual trials, but only the number of 
persons returned for trial—which was a 
very different thing. From that number 
had to be deducted 413 cases, in which 
the grand jury found no bills, and 364 
cases in which the Attorney General 
directed that no prosecution should take 
place. The result of these deductions 
was to bring the number down to some- 
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thing nearer an equality with Scotland. 
The fact was that, in 1869, the number 
of convictions on trial was 74 per cent 
in Ireland, as compared with 73 per cent 
in Scotland. The hon. Member wanted 
the Scotch system; but these figures 
showed there was no necessity for the 
proposed change in the law. The true 
reason why offenders escaped in Ireland 
was not the fault of the jury, but arose 
from the public prosecutor being unable 
to obtain evidence to bring an offender 
to justice. He did hope that this Bill 
would be rejected. The extremely scanty 
attendance during the present discussion 
would not justify them in dealing with 
so important a question, involving, as it 
did, one of the absolute foundations of 
the Constitution. The people of Ireland 
were perfectly satisfied with the present 
system, and the adoption of the pro- 
posed change would lead to the greatest 
dissatisfaction. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day six months.” —(Mr. Maguire.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


CotonEL FRENCH objected both to 
the principle and details of the Bill, and 
protested against such a subject being 
dealt with by a private Member. Not 
one of the three Gentlemen, whose names 
were on the back of the Bill, was con- 
nected with Ireland, or had any special 
knowledge of the feelings and wishes of 
the Irish people; and the Irish Mem- 
bers were unanimously opposed to the 
Bill. If the subject was to be legislated 
upon at all, it should be taken up by the 
Executive Government. Such a change 
as that proposed could lead to no satis- 
factory result. . 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowsz) said, he hoped 
the Motion for the second reading of the 
Bill would not be pressed, and that the 
hon. Mover would be satisfied by what 
was said by Irish Members and on the 
part of the Government. It was fortu- 
nate for the Mover that an Order of the 
Day did not require to be seconded, for 
it was doubtful whether he would have 
found a Seconder; it was certain he would 
not have found one among the Irish 
Members present on the Liberal side of 
the House; there were only two Irish 
Members present on the other side ; and 
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the two hon. Members whose names 
followed that of the Mover on the back 
of the Bill were absent. These facts 
showed that, whatever might be the 
merits of the proposal, the general opi- 
nion was that the time had not arrived 
for legislation. The Bill extended to civil 
as well as criminal business, and in- 
volved a sweeping change of the law—a 
change of too important a nature to 
be proposed by- an independent Mem- 
ber. Even the clauses dealing with cri- 
minal cases proposed a serious change. 
The professed object was to assimilate 
the law of Ireland to that of Scotland. 
Speaking for himself, he thought it would 
be advantageous if the jury system of 
the three kingdoms were taken up and 
considered at the same time with a view 
to the law being placed on one uniform 
basis. He expressed no opinion as to 
what that basis should be; but he cer- 
tainly desired uniformity, if possible, 
in the jury system of the three king- 
doms. This was a work which would 
have to be done by the Government, 
sooner or later, from whatever side of 
the House that Government should be 
taken ; and, in the meantime, he depre- 
cated tentative legislation for Ireland, 
as if that were ‘‘a vile body” upon 
.which experiments could be tried. But 
this Bill would not attain even the 
assimilation aimed at, because in Scot- 
land there was a practice in the selection 
of a jury, and in the constitution of the 
panel, that did not prevail in Ireland ; 
and the operation of the Bill would, to 
some extent, exaggerate the divergence 
already existing between the jury laws 
of Scotland and Ireland. The Scotch 
Members themselves, as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh (Mr. Miller) had 
just told him, were not altogether satis- 
fied with their system. As to the statistics 
that had been adduced they were illusory, 
because the prisoners ‘for trial” in- 
cluded those apprehended, remanded, 
and committed, those against whom true 
bills were found, and those who pleaded 
guilty, as well as those who were ac- 
quitted, and as to whom the jury dis- 
agreed, and those never tried at all; 
and the importance of distinguishing one 
class from another was shown by these 
figures, which he would take, not from 
the Irish, but the English tables of 
criminal statistics—In 1860, 99 persons 
were returned by the police as having 
been guilty of murder; 268 verdicts 
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of murders were returned by coro- 
ners’ juries; 49 persons were committed 
for trial; and only 16 were convicted. 
In 1865, 135 murders were reported by 
the police ; 227 verdicts of murders were 
returned by coroners’ juries ; 60 persons 
were committed for trial; and 20 were 
convicted. The figures neither in Ire- 
land nor in England showed how many 
of the accused were discharged in conse- 
quence of juries disagreeing — because 


there were acquittals as well as disagree-. 


ments, and unless you can ascertain how 
many prisoners escape from the juries 
disagreeing there are no facts on which 
to found such exceptional legislation. 
The difficulty in the disturbed parts of 
Ireland was not to get men convicted, 
but it was to get them put upon trial 
at all; and that state of affairs would 
not be altered by enacting that 8 jury- 
men out of the 15 should convict—a 
change of the law which was not sug- 
gested by a single witness from Ire- 
land examined by the Westmeath Com- 
mittee. In the North of Ireland he be- 
lieved the change proposed would work 
incalculable injury. The Government, 
he believed, fully recognized the import- 
ance of dealing with this question, but 
they held that investigation must precede 
legislation; and when the subject was 
dealt with it must be upon a considera- 
tion of facts collected from the three 
kingdoms and by a measure proposed 
by a responsible Minister, who must re- 
cognize the rights of prisoners as well as 
those of the Crown, with an honest desire 
to further the cause of justice and of 
truth. It would be an injustice and an 
injury to Ireland to inflict upon that 
country a change which no Member from 
Ireland had supported, and which he 
did not believe any Irish Member would 
second, and under these circumstances 
he hoped the House would not be F 
to the trouble of dividing on this Bill. 
Mr. G. B. GREGORY said, he hoped 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lambert) would 
be satisfied with what he understood to 
be an assurance that the Government 
would take into consideration the jury 
systems of the United Kingdom — for 
those of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
equally required revision. The English 
system gave too much power to a mino- 
rity of two or three jurymen to influence 
the views of the rest, and drive them to 
a compromise; the Scotch system gave 
too much power to a bare majority ; an 
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he trusted before long to'see a system 
between the two, under which a reason- 
able proportion of a jury might have 
the power of binding a recalcitrant mi- 


 nority. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
feared the last speaker had a little mis- 
apprehended the Solicitor General, who 
did not in any way pledge the Govern- 
ment to consider the whole question of 
the jury system; what he did say was 
that, whenever legislation was proposed, 
the question ought to be considered as 
a whole, and one system adopted for the 
United Kingdom. While concurring 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman 
that this was a question worth conside- 
ration, which he hoped it might receive, 
he was not in a position, having regard 
to the number of matters pressing for 


‘ the attention of the Government and of 


the House, to pledge the Government to 
deal with this question now or at any 
future time. 

Mr. LAMBERT said, that after the 
statement made on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, he would not press his Motion 
to a Division. 

Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Bill withdrawn. 


GAME LAWS ABOLITION BILL—[Bitt 51.] 
(Mr. P. A. Taylor, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Jacob 
Bright, Mr. M‘Combie.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR*: Mr. Speaker, 
the Bill which I have the honour now to 
ask the House to read a second time is, 
in all essential particulars, precisely the 
same as the Bill which I had the honour 
tointroduce last year, with the excep- 
tion of the addition of one Bill to the 
schedule of measures to be abolished— 
namely, the Gun Tax Bill, which was 
passed last Session. With this excep- 
tion the alterations are merely verbal. 


‘The House will not be surprised that I 


should have added the Gun Tax Bill to 
the schedule of Bills to be abolished. 
Of the many extraordinary things which 
Her Majesty’s Government have lately 
done, the passing of that Bill was one of 
the most extraordinary. Her Majesty’s 
Government, as I will show directly, are 
deeply pledged to introduce some re- 
form into the game laws. Now, there 
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are two ways in which that Gun Tax 
Bill may be considered; one would be 
as a new Game Law Bill, and the other 
as a Popular Disarmament Bill. That 
the Government, when bound by all 
their antecedents to assist in passing a 
reform in the game laws, should add to 
the already sufficiently large number of 
those laws, was sufficiently extraordi- 
nary; but that, when the existing con- 
dition of the country’s defence has led 
all parties to join in asking for an in- 
creased Reserved Force, so as to ensure 
the largest number of people who know 
at least how to look along a barrel and 
to draw a trigger—for Her Majesty’s 
Government to choose such a time for 
passing a law for the disarmament of 
the people, was, I think, a strange in- 
consistency. The Bill, therefore, that I 
have now the honour to ask the House 
to read a second time, is in all essential 
respects the same as the Bill I intro- 
duced last year. It goes no further in 
regard to the question of game than did 
that Bill. I have .been remonstrated 
with on several occasions by farmers, 
who have said that my Bill does not go 
far enough, and that if the game laiws 
were abolished there would even then 
be too great a head of game unless I 
introduced a clause forbidding all con- 
tracts between occupiers and landlords 
for the preservation of game, and that I 
should even go further, and adopt the 
plan which used to be followed in this 
country with regard to wolves, and give 
a reward for their destruction. The 
Lord Advocate stated, in a speech he 
delivered at Whithorn, that my Bill was 
calculated to lead to the entire extermi- 
nation of game ; but he was not justified 
in saying that it had that for its aim, 
for, as I have repeatedly stated, in my 
opinion it would have no such result 
whatever. When I introduced it in the 
last Session of Parliament, I expressed 
the opinion which I still hold, that the 
earrying of my Bill would injure no 
parties but the extreme ones on each 
side ; that it would put an end to battue 
shooting on the one hand, and destroy 
the profession of the poacher on the 
other ; and that it would, in short, intro- 
duce all over the country that condition 
of things which exists now in those parts 
where the over-preservation of gamé 
does not go on. It is amusing to ob- 
serve how in*their zeal against my pro- 
position, objectors bring forward argu- 
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ments that contradict each other. Thus 
it has frequently been declared that under 
my Bill all game would be extirpated; 
and in the next sentence, that the lands 
of farmers would be overrun by poachers. 
But my moderate Bill, of course, is 
placed in the unfortunate condition of 
all moderate measures—it is equally dis- 
liked by both parties—by the preservers 
and by the poachers. My opinion as to 
the moderate effects to be expected from 
abolition is largely held by farmers 
themselves; and in illustration of this I 
will just read two or three lines from a 
gentleman well known in the agricul- 
tural world, because he expresses their 
feeling. The gentleman I refer to is Mr. 
Ransome, of the Hertfordshire Chamber 
of Agriculture, and he says— 

“If the game laws were repealed to-morrow, 1 
did not think it would interfere in the least be- 
tween good tenants and good landlords. The 
landlords would have just as much legitimate 
sport as ever they had.” 


But I may also appeal to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dorsetshire (Mr. Sturt), who I 
aim sorry to see is not in his place, but 
whose brilliant and amusing speech last 
year will be remembered by the House. 
Perhaps the most amusing part of that 
speech was the way in which it was 
cheered by the game preservers, who 
seemed entirely unaware, until after the 
speech was over, that the heaviest broad- 
side had been poured into them from 
one among themselves, and on their own 
side. That hon. Gentleman said that 
which entirely justified my views of the 
results of this Bill. He said that by 
amicable arrangements with his tenants 
and people he had no need of the game 
laws at all; that he took care that his 
tenants and labourers were not injured ; 
that he allowed them to destroy, and did 
himself destroy, the hares and rabbits, 
which did most mischief; and that with 
regard to other game he had established 
such good relations with the people 
around him that he did not know what 
it was to have poachers on his estates, or 
to have disagreements with his tenants ; 
thus showing most distinctly that he 
owed nothing to the game laws, and 
that his position would in no degree be 
affected by their abolition. Now that, I 
maintain, is the result that would be 
produced all over the country by the 
operation of this Bill, and nothing would 
be changed but the over-preservation of 
game. I know it is a favourite cant 
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phrase among some pe 
this is not a matter for legislation, but 
that there should be an amicable under- 
standing between the landlords and te- 
nants. No doubt, without an amicable 
understanding nothing goes on well; but 
it should be an amicable understanding 
with the foundation of a just law for it 
to be based upon, to the end that any 
landlord not disposed to do justice to 
his tenants might be called to order by 
the law, and compelled to do it. That 
is the proper basis to go upon, and not 
an amicable understanding which leaves 
the farmer completely at the mercy of 
the landlord. In a word, it is a very 
desirable thing that the giant and the 
dwarf should enter into an amicable 
understanding that the giant should not 
vallow the dwarf; but it is extremely 

esirable that there should be a law for 
the dwarf to appeal to if the giant should 
change his mind on further considera- 
tion. The question of the game laws is 
altogether one of over-preserving. The 
head of game must be diminished before 
the great evil of the game laws can 
Nbe remedied, or even touched. All the 
schemes for altering the game laws; 
whether their object be to reform them, 
or whatever it may be, are mere shams 
and delusions if they have not this dimi- 
nution of the head of game as their great 
object and aim. Those schemes which 
propose to protect game under the name 
of property are mere shams, and so also 
are those which desire to protect it under 
the sanction of a new law of trespass, 
thus maintaining the present head of 
game. I say that all such plans are a 
mere pretence and sham. It is said all 
game, and even all wild animals, in the 
absence of the protection of the game 
laws, would be swept away and exter- 
minated. If that were likely to be the 
case, neither I, nor anyone who sup- 
ports my views, would have any objec- 
tion to the passing of any Bill necessary 
for the preservation of the species to any 
extent that might be thought desirable 
by the country generally, as was done 
in the case of the Sea Birds’ Bill, though 
I give no opinion whatever upon that 
measure. Let that necessity be proved, 
and we should have the same law here 
as in America, where the sparrows, and 
robins, and birds and animals of all sorts 
are preserved in sufficient quantities for 
the purposes of natural history, or for 
the balance of natural life. But let that 
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necessity be proved, and not the asser- 
tion be made as a cover for the protec- 
tion of artificial quantities of game for 
mere sport. It is said that a new law 
of trespass is desired ; let us have a new 
law then, but let us have it for that 
object, and not as a means of fencing 
round the obnoxious game laws. It is 
said that the law of trespass is insuffi- 
cient at present; that a man may go 
into your garden, and walk up to and 
look through your windows, and that 
unless you can prove him to have a 
felonious intent, or show special damage, 
you cannot prevent him from doing all 
this. That may be so, and in that case 
a new trespass law might be passed; 
but it should be a trespass law, and not 
a law passed under false pretences for 
the protection of game. I am rejoiced 
at the improved feeling which has taken 
place in the way in which this question 
isconsidered. ‘The whole tone of public 
feeling is changed, and the subject is 
put upon a sounder and plainer issue. 
No Member of that House, except, 

thaps, the hon. and gallant. Mem- 
er for Portsmouth (Sir James Elphin- 
stone), would now venture to say that 
the preservation of game to its pre- 
sent extent was for the benefit of the 
community. It was recognized on all 
hands that it did a great amount of 
damage, and for no other object than 
the sport of the wealthier classes. It 
was not so long ago since Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley, one of the most ardent de- 
fenders of game preservation in this 
country, acknowledged that he could not 
uphold the right of landlords to have 
wild animals on the land, if it was proved 
to be a evil to the community, and he 
was therefore driven to the extraordi- 
nary assertion that game did more good 
than harm. The farmers also, I am 
glad to say, are beginning to speak out ; 
and at agricultural meetings and farmers’ 
meetings they speak out as to the evils 
of the game laws, and the landlords are 
no longer able to prevent the discussion 
ofthem. At the meeting of the War- 
wickshire Chamber of Agriculture last 
year two noblemen had actually threat- 
ened to withdraw, and he was not sure 
whether they had not actually done so, 
because the farmers thought proper to 
discuss the game laws. [The hon. Mem- 
ber read a letter from Mr. Bailey, tenant 
of a farm of 470 acres, near Selby. The 
writer said, that although he himself had 
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theright of killing game, all thesurround- 
ing land was strictly preserved ; the con- 
sequence was that the hares and rabbits 
came upon his land, and eat or de- 
stroyed all that the land would grow. 
He set traps and wires to catch rabbits ; 
but in the morning traps, wires, and 
rabbits had all been taken away. The 
damage done on three fields had been 
valued at £85. He had claimed £50 
from his neighbour, but could get neither 
answer nor redress by law, for he 
found that the game-preserving land- 
lords had had the making of the laws; 
and he said that this was not a 
solitary case—there were hundreds of 
farmers who suffered in like manner. ] 
In further evidence of the feeling of 
farmers, I will mention a resolution 
passed by the farmers of Leicestershire 
in December last, declaring that agri- 
culture was no longer a remunerative 
business. I hope my hon. Friend the 
Member for South Leicestershire (Mr. 
Pell) will address the House to-day, 
when I am sure he will tell us that the 
game laws are regarded by his consti- 
tuents as an important element in remu- 
neration. I observe, too, that at South 
Molton, in Devonshire, a meeting of 
farmers has lately been held to express 
their sympathy with, and present a tes- 
timonial to, two farmers driven from 
their farms because, after many years 
of occupation, they refused to submit to 
the introduction of a clause in their lease 
retaining the rabbits for the landlord. 
They refused like men and Englishmen 
to submit to such a yoke, and I think 
it was stated that they were about to 
leave the country. In further illustra- 
tion of the feeling of farmers in regard 
to the game laws, I quote the words of 
Mr. Ransome, at the meeting of the 
Herts Chamber of Agriculture— 

“He would ask them how long such a state of 
things would be tolerated in Ireland? Why, the 
first thing the Irish farmer would do would be 
to shoot 10 gamekeepers and give 20 landlords 
notice to quit.” 

Concurrently, with the altered tone I 
have noticed on the part of the farmers 
of England, I observe with satisfaction 
a not unnatural change in the language 
of hon. Members of this House, and I 
will venture to quote with especial satis- 
faction the strong and earnest language 
of the hon. Member for Hertfordshire 
(Mr. H. R. Brand) at the meeting of 
the Herts Chamber of Agriculture. The 
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Hertfordshire case is a very strong one. 
A Hertfordshire magistrate wrote to me 
the other day— 

“We have had what may be called a Hertford- 

shire game assize, and it is due to the modera- 
tion of the Judge that it has not been a Hert- 
fordshire bloody assize.”’ 
The heaviest complaints against the game 
laws are, of course, those having refer- 
ence to the influence which they exercise 
upon farmers and labourers. With re- 
gard to their influence upon farmers, 
the senior Member for Hertfordshire 
(Mr. F. Cowper), said, last year— 

“He could not find words strong enough to 
condemn a landlord who allowed his tenants to 
be overrun by ground game. If it was without 
compensation it amounted to fraud, and even if 
with compensation, it was most demoralizing to 
the farmer. It took the heart out of his work ; 
it made his work like the work of the old con- 
victs in Norfolk Island, digging holes in the 
ground and filling them again.” 


With regard to the effect upon labourers 
the same hon. Member said— 

“You create a special crime for his behoof by 

means of this half-artificial offence; you entrap 
him into a career of real crime, from which, 
perhaps, he is unable to extricate himself; you 
give him every facility to commit it, for you hang 
the silver spoons, it is said, on a tree, which 
you punish him for stealing. Now, he saw in 
this argument matter for the gravest conside- 
ration to any man who thought of preserving 
game.” 
I must say, however, that the conclusion 
from this seems to me somewhat lame 
and impotent. The hon. Member con- 
cludes by saying, he ‘‘ could not see in 
this argument ground for the Legisla- 
ture to interfere.” We have made cer- 
tain laws which have produced certain 
effects, which the hon. Member has 
powerfully described, upon the farmers 
and labourers of the country, and when 
he is asked to support a Bill for the re- 
peal of those laws the hon. Gentleman 
says that the case is not one for legisla- 
tive interference. I cannot, it is evident, 
reckon upon the hon. Member’s vote 
this year; but I trust that he is on the 
road to conversion, and that next year 
I may have his vote. The junior Mem- 
ber for Hertfordshire (Mr. H. R. Brand) 
said in November last— 

“The game laws were unequal, because they 
existed especially for the benefit of the richer 
and more powerful classes, while they were odious 
and irritating to the rest of the public.” 


I am sorry to say that I fear I shall not 
have that hon. Gentleman’s vote either, 
though that seems to be leading up to 
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it; for he ended with the declaration 
that the game is the ‘absolute pro- 
perty”’ of the owner of the soil, and 
that it would be ‘‘communistic, repub- 
lican, and revolutionary to attempt to 
make it otherwise.”” I can only say that 
my hon. Friend seems to be labouring 
under what Blackstone calls ‘‘ unreason- 
able notions as to property in wild ani- 
mals.” On this point I will also quote 
from the Lord Advocate, not the present 
Lord Advocate, but a former one, Mr, 
Moncrieff, a man of great intelligence 
and excellent_judgment, and who could 
never be suspected of entertaining any 
notions adverse to the true interests of 
society. That Lord Advocate said, in 
1869— 

“Game was not property in any sense...., 
Therefore, being entirely the creation of statute, 
the Legislature would not interfere with property 
even if it abolished the Game Laws altogether to- 
morrow. . ... That consideration must be the 


foundation of all inquiries into these matters.” 
—([3 Hansard, exev, 1727-8.] 


When my hon. Friend talks about any 
attempt to interfere with game as being 
communistic and revolutionary, we must 
inquire what he means by those terms. 
The word ‘‘ communism”’ has two mean- 
ings. One meaning has reference to 
that property which all mankind have a 
right to enjoy in common, such as the 
air we breathe, the water we drink, as 
some think the land we inhabit, and cer- 
tainly, accordingly to Blackstone, the 
wild animals that roam over the fields. 
But there is another sense in which com- 
munism is interpreted as a transference 
of property from some one to whom it 
might fully belong to some one else. 
Now, I maintain that to make game pri- 
vate property as my hon. Friend pro- 
poses would be communism, under this 
latter definition. As to the term revo- 
lutionary, the game laws are so infamous 
that I trust nothing of a revolutionary 
kind will be required to get rid of them. 
One thing, however, is quite certain, 
that revolutions and game laws have 
never agreed together. The French Re- 
volution of 1799 swept away the game 
laws of France, and the German Revolu- 
tion of 1848 abolished those of Germany. 
The idea of thinking any right can exist 
for animals to be grown upon the land 
irrespective of the good of the community 
is too monstrous to require argument or 
refutation. It has been stated that m 
1869,311 tigers were killed in Bengal. 
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We in this country at one time called 
hares lions, and these British lions have 
committed ten times as much ravage and 
desolation as the tigers of Bengal. The 
prevailing improvement in the tone of 
discussing the game laws would appear 
to be true everywhere except in regard 
to Her Majesty’s Government. If ever 
there were a Government pledged to le- 
gislative reform with regard to the game 
laws the Government which now sits on 
the Treasury Bench is in that position. 
The most important Member of that Go- 
vernment, at the time when it was first 
formed, after the Premier was my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Bright), and what view he 
has always taken of the game laws the 
House and the country well know. Let 
me quote one or two sentences my right 
hon. Friend used in speaking on this 
subject two years ago. He said— 

“T hold the opinion now which I held 20 years 
ago, and which strengthens every year in the 
country, that the practice of preserving game, as 
it exists in this country, is opposed to the true in- 
terests of the people... .. The law I believe is a 
disgrace to our cultivation, and an evil to every 
class of the community.” 


Isay that the Government which had 
the honour of having that man as a 
Member and an ornament, was bound to 
do something for the repeal of the game 
laws. But there is another distinguished 
Member of the Government—a man as 
much respected, perhaps as any man in 
this country—who has expressed his opi- 
nion very strongly on this question. I 
mean the Lord Chancellor of England. 
That noble Lord said— 

“He did not believe that the great grievance 
arising from the game laws could be relieved by 
any palliatives, therefore they must be altogether 
got rid of.” 

Again, Earl Granville, in speaking at a 
meeting of a Chamber of Agriculture, 
said— 

“He was fond of shooting, but he must confess 
that even in the excitement of the sport it had 
always appeared to him perfectly unjustifiable that, 
for the sake of a few hours’ amusement, the growth 
of an animal should be encouraged which de- 
stroyed so much of the tenant farmer’s produce.” 


[Mr. Percy Wynpuam: Earl Granville 
was speaking of rabbits.] But the prin- 
ciple surely applies to hares as well as 
rabbits. I will mention the names of two 
other Members of the Government, the 
right hon. Members for Bradford (Mr. W. 
E. Forster) and Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld). 
In 1862 those hon. Gentlemen joined 
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with me in offering active opposition to 
the Poacking Act, which was intended to 
protect game. But the opinions of all 
these important Members of the Govern- 
ment, as well as that of the right hon. 
Member for Birmingham, have been set 
at nought by the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, who went down 
to Paisley, and there uttered the dictum 
that to repeal the game laws was an im- 
possibility. That right hon. Gentleman 
handed over the question to the Lord 
Advocate. And what does the Lord 
Advocate do? He makes a speech on 
the game laws which extorts the admira- 
tion of game preservers on both sides of 
the House, the only qualification of their 
eulogy being that of the hon. Member 
for Buteshire (Mr. C. Dalrymple), who 
declared it somewhat too Tory for the 
Conservative Benches, and then he in- 
troduces a Bill which is simply a Game 
Preservers’ Bill, seeing that while it 
would do no practical good whatever, it 
would afford a plea for shelving further 
legislation for the time. Against these 
Members of the Government I appeal to 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government. I appeal to him in the 
words of the memorial addressed to him 
the other day, by some of the most dis- 
tinguished advocates of game law repeal 
in Scotland, such men as Mr. Hope, of 
Fenton Barns, Mr. Goodlet, and others 
—a memorial in which they say that 
“the game laws are a chronic griey- 
ance,” and that the Government Bill— 
“Holds out to them only the alternative of 
ruinous litigation and interminable heartburning 
with their landlords.” 
I have barely time to trouble the House 
with my opinion with regard to the 
temptation which is put in the way of 
poachers, and I have already enlarged 
upon the number of convictions from 
year to year so much that I have been 
called the ‘poachers friend.” The 
poachers themselves, however, neither 
approve of me nor my Bill; they think 
it would undermine the profession. How- 
ever that may be, I will not lay myself 
open to that charge to-day. I will say 
nothing about the poachers—those ex- 
ceptions from the agricultural community 
— beyond this, I wish to inform the 
House that the Returns since those 
which I quoted last year are within a 
very small number precisely the same as 
they were then. There were 10,000 
convictions under the game laws in the 
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year succeeding that which I mentioned 
last year. In passing, I will simply 
allude to a remark made by the hon. 
Member for Dorsetshire (Mr. Sturt) that 
it was a danger and a disgrace that such 
a state of things should exist; and I 
will appeal to the House to consider 
how much there is underlying these dry 
figures of sorrow and wrong, how much 
of people led into crime, and how much 
of family as well as individual suffering. 
I will now say a few words about the 
agricultural labourers ; about those who, 
when we talk of the agricultural interest, 
should be taken into account as an im- 
portant element; about those who do 
not fall under this temptation of poach- 
ing. I will not give you my own opinion, 
but I will prove to you, by authority 
which no one in this House will question, 
that the whole class are suffering under 
a condition of existence which is a dis- 
grace to our civilization ; and I will show 
by authority equally irrefragable that 
game laws have a very positive and 
practical effect upon that class. [The 
hon. Member then read numerous pas- 
sages from the writings of Sir George 
Grey, late Governor of New Zealand, 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, and ‘‘8.G.0.” 
showing, in the words of the latter— 
“That in hundreds of our villages the social 
condition of man is below that of any country of 
which I have ever read ;” 
and also the opinions of Lord Hatherton, 
the Duke of Grafton, Sir Harry Verney, 
and Dr. Fraser, the present Bishop of 
Manchester, that the preservation pre- 
vented the farmer from employing capital 
and labour, and that incidentally great 
injury was inflicted on the agricultural 
labouring class in respect of their food 
and dwellings.] Lord Hatherley (the 
Lord Chancellor) once made use of the 
pregnant observation that he wished 
country gentlemen would give up game- 
keepers and take to schoolmasters. Now, 
we have taken to schoolmasters; we 
have sent, or are going to send them all 
over the country to teach the people. I 
wish the House would bear in mind 
that schoolmasters and game preserving 
do not go well together. The clergy- 
men of the Church of England are said, 
and no doubt with great truth, to have 
been attempting great things with re- 
gard to education in their districts; but 
the parson will not look so well upon 
the school board the day after he has 
sent a poacher to transportation. There 
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is a species of game not much known in 
this part of the country, but well-known 
in the North of Scotland. The question 
was asked the other day by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Buteshire (Mr. C. Dalrymple), 
why nothing was said about deer in 
speeches in this House. With the per- 
mission of the House, I will say a few 
words about deer; and I will do so the 
more especially because I take the prac- 
tice of making deer forests in Scotland 
to be the most striking, and I may say, 
terrific illustration which can be found 
anywhere of the sacrifice of the interests 
of the country by men of great wealth, 
to the love of sport. I have seen it 
asked in Scotch newspapers on agricul- 
tural subjects—‘‘ Why not have a Royal 
Commission on deer forests?” A gen- 
tleman known to many hon. Members, 
and whose name would be received with 
respect if I gave it, writes to me— 

“A Royal Commission! He would be a bold 
man indeed who would dare to give evidence upon 


the subject ; and he must make up his mind to 
be an outlaw or an exile from the country.” 


The evil example of Sutherland—which 
the House will well remember—has 
been followed up in various other coun- 
ties in the North of Scotland. Between 
1811 and 1820, 750,000 acres were, to 
employ the euphemism of the time, ‘‘re- 
sumed’ by the nominal proprietors, and 
in this way 3,000 families, that is to say, 
15,000 inhabitants, were driven from 
the interior, their villages demolished or 
burnt. Those who have read the his- 
tory of that time are well aware of the 
thrill of horror which ran through 
Europe when this was done. The re- 
sult was well described by Sismondi, the 
great historian, when he said— 

“ No human voice resounds in the narrow passes 
of the mountains, formerly distinguished by the 
combats of an ancient race ; no one recalls glorious 
recollections, the valleys have no hamlets; no 
accent of joy or grief disturbs those vast soli- 
tudes.” 

The transition from farms to sheep is 
not more easy, nor so easy, as that from 
sheep to deer. I do not mean to say 
that all these 750,000 acres are now 
turned into deer forests; but I mean to 
say that a very considerable amount of 
them are. I have taken great pains to 
get the best and most authoritative in- 
formation upon the subject; and I am 
told that if the Sutherland deer forests 
do not now exceed those in other coun- 
ties in Scotland, they are likely to do so. 
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Iask the House whether it is not re- 
cognized on all sides that the most 
alarming symptom of our civilized life, 
and that which affords the least security 
for the future, is the growing up, side 
by side, of enormous wealth with utter 
poverty—the gathering into the hands 
of comparatively a few an amount of 
wealth which makes the aggregate 
wealth of this country at the present 
time greater than was ever possessed by 
any other country on the face of the 
earth; while, at the same the masses of 
the community, so far from sharing in 
an equal, or, indeed, in any degree, in 
that national wealth and prosperity, 
are sunk in unutterable poverty. And 
pauperism, the worst phase of that 
poverty, as this House well knows, is 
bubbling up before our faces until all 
the expedients of philanthropists and 
statesmen have been exhausted in the 
endeavour to deal with this demoralizing 
evil. It is at such a time, when the 
industry of the country is desirous to 
have, above all things, fresh fields for 
labour, whether agricultural or other- 
wise; to have food, plentiful, and cheap 
as may be—it is at such a time that the 
enormous power of wealth, aggregated 
in particular hands, and, I regret to 
add, most recklessly used, is making 
whole districts—nay, whole counties of 
Scotland, depopulated and uncivilized ; 
the people being sent away in order to 
provide for the sport of a narrow class. 
These men deal with the land in this 
little island as though they were dealing 
with the great valley of the Mississippi. 
Throughout Ross, Inverness, Aberdeen, 
and Perth, these deer forests are spread- 
ing far and wide. Mr. Buchanan, in 
his tribute to the marriage of the Prin- 
cess Louise with the Marquess of Lorne, 
describes the condition of Argyll. He 
says that the population is much less 
than it was 70 years ago, and adds that 
every element which should mark the 
progress of civilization, except the in- 
crease of rent, has been diminishing 
within that period. It would seem that 
the ‘reign of law” is not altogether 
beneficent in Argyll. It is estimated by 
Professor Leone Levi that 2,000,000 
acres are already devoted to deer forests 
in Scotland; that is to say, about one- 
tenth of the entire surface of the country. 
Baillie Ross, of Aberdeen, estimates the 
loss to the country through their deer 
forests at 370,000 sheep, or, as he 
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thinks, 20,000,000 Ibs of meat. Now, I 
ask the House to consider what is im- 
plied in this process of making deer 
forests? Certain large landed pro- 
prietors say—‘‘ We will turn our lands 
into deer forests; and, accordingly, 
they turn out the inhabitants and turn 
in thedeer. They neither wall nor fence 
it. They simply call it a deer forest ; 
and I have it on authority which, I think, 
is quite unanswerable, that the mischief 
that is done to cottiers and small tenants, 
in winter especially, by these deer going 
down to their fields and into their rick- 
yards is something very great. I could 
tell the House of a case of an unpenned 
forest, into which the neighbouring 
farmer is not allowed to enter in order 
to collect such of his sheep as may have 
strayed there; and the gentleman’s deer- 
keeper returns the sheep to the farmer 
at a penalty of 6d. a-head. It can matter 
but little to these people whether they are 
subject to these grievous wrongs at the 
hands of their hereditary chieftains, who 
should have protected them, or whether 
they are made over to the tender mercies 
of the Southern stranger, who, having 
amassed a large fortune at the counter 
or on the Stock Exchange, makes no 
better use of it, than to ape the habits 
and vices of the patrician. Let me 
mention one result of this system— 
namely, the bringing into very few hands 
vast tracts of territory. The statement 
I am about to make I make with hesi- 
tation, as it would appear to be too in- 
conceivable to be correct; but I do so 
upon the authority of a periodical, long- 
established, and of high reputation— 
The Westminster Review—and the state- 
ment, so far as I have been able to 
observe, has never been gainsaid. It is 
to the effect that upwards of 19,000,000 
acres, that is to say, something like 
19-20ths of the whole surface of Scot- 
land, belongs in fee-simple to 12 pro- 
prietors. Ifthe number should be mul- 
tiplied by 10 it is hardly less astounding. 
I will now descend from the general to 
a particular instance. In a beautiful 
glen in Scotland, which, I dare say, is 
known to many hon. Members, and 
which is named after the little river that 
flows through it—the Tanner—there 
were, at one time, some 300 or 400 
of population, and with a flourishing 
school, church, and so forth. That has 
all been changed. My correspondent 
says— 
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“TI may state the case of another glen on Dee 
side, converted into a deer forest within the last 
25 years. To accomplish this object 30 families 
were dispossessed. The glen formerly supported, 
on an average, 4,500 sheep, and 300 to 400 head 
of cattle. It yields now, I believe, 50 to 60 head 
of deer annually; so that we find to produce a 
pair of red deer costs the country 50 sheep and 4 
cattle ; and a human family has to be dispossessed 
to make way for them. Surely this is dear sport ; 
and if there are individuals who can unfortunately 
afford to pay such an exorbitant price for it, the 
effects on our social system prove that the nation 
cannot.” 


I venture to give this illustration rela- 
tive to deer forests as an additional 
reason why this House should be pleased 
to pass the second reading of my Bill. 
It is really too bad that the national 
interests and rights of various important 
classes should be sacrificed to a morbid 
love of sport, which, if regard be had to 
the timid nature of the animals that are 
the object of the sport, can at best only 
be termed effeminate athleticism. I 
would say that while such a system as 
this prevails, there is no appeal to revo- 
lution that may echo from Hyde Park 
or Trafalgar Square but must hide its 
diminished head; and there is no form 
of communism, however bad, but must 
rise, in comparison, into the form of a 
moderate and well-considered scheme of 
political economy. I am quite aware 
that the mere abolition of game laws is 
insufficient to deal with so enormous an 
evil. Laws to be administered, pre- 
suppose an existing population, whereas 
in this case the population is made to 
disappear in order that then wild animals 
may take their place. But I say that 
the House is bound to take at least the 
first step, and no longer to give legis- 
lative sanction to wrongs so great as I 
have described. The more I think of 
this question of the game laws, the more 
convinced I am that my Bill, or some- 
thing as thorough in its principle, is the 
only possible remedy that exists. There 
is no half-way house between the pre- 
sent game laws and absolute abolition. 
There is no modification of them which 
would essentially lessen the evils that 
they beget; and, certainly, there is no 
modification of them that would give 
security against change for the future. 
I am perfectly aware that it is ground 
game—namely, hares and rabbits, which 
principally engage the attention and 
excite the hatred of the farmer. I am 
aware that these destructive vermin do 
far more harm to the farmer than the 
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winged game. Still it is beyond ques- 
tion that winged game may be preserved 
to an extent to do very serious damage. 
But this is not only a question between 
the farmer and the proprietor. It is a 
national question. {‘‘No, no!”] Yes; 
and I appeal to the Bishop of Man- 
chester, who has said that if hares and 
rabbits do more damage to the farmers, 
it is the winged game that demoralizes 
the population. I venture, through this 
House, to say to the farmers of England 
that they will never get rid of this great 
evil; they will never remove this bur- 
densome yoke from off their shoulders 
while they enter on the question in a 
class and partial way, thinking of no- 
thing but their own interests. They 
must go into it as a national question, 
and appeal to the men in the great towns, 
and those who represent them ; and when 
they do that, without pretending to the 
gift of prophecy, I venture to say that, 
whichever side of the House may be in 
power, the game laws will not be a year 
longer in existence. Again, much stress 
has been laid on the assertion that, in 
the event of my Bill becoming law, 
farmers will have their grounds trampled 
over and their hedges broken by tres- 
passers in search of game. ‘To this, of 
course, my answer is, that my Bill, by 
greatly diminishing the quantity of game, 
will consequently greatly diminish the 
temptation to trespass. But if you at- 
tempt to carry some modified scheme; 
such, for instance, as the one which 
seems to find most favour—namely, 
taking hares and rabbits out of the 
category of game, you do place the 
farmer in this danger, for you at once 
leave the greatest temptation to trespass 
while taking away the power now pos- 
sessed of preventing it; for it would 
require something more than even the 
daring of a gamekeeper to swear by 4 
man’s face whether he was in search of 
the pheasant which remains game, or of 
the hares and rabbits which the law had 
ceased to protect. 

Mr. DICKINSON seconded the 
Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. P. A. Taylor.) 


Mr. HARDCASTLE moved that the 
Bill be read a second time on that day 
six months. It was not because he was 
insensible to the evils of the present laws 
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that he did so, or that he was a game 
preserver—on the contrary, hehada keen 
sense of the evils attaching to the pre- 
sent system—but because he thought his 
hon. Friend (Mr. P. A. Taylor), in his 
amusing speech, proposed a thing which 
was, in his judgment, utterly impossible. 
He could well understand that the pre- 
sent system had many objectionable fea- 
tures; but he thought they might be 
much better remedied than by the 
plan proposed. To attempt to destroy 
game by abolishing the game laws was 
both objectionable and absurd. The 
effect which the present game laws had 
on crime, which the hon. Member had 
passed over very lightly, was to him far 
more important than any other. He 
was afraid that thousands of the poorer 
classes owed their introduction into a life 
of crime to the fact that game was pre- 
served. This was, no doubt, avery serious 
aspect of the question, and one which 
they must look into very narrowly— 
especially landowners and game pre- 
servers, the majority of whom, he be- 
lieved, took a deep interest in the welfare 
of their poorer neighbours. If he thought 
that the evils of the present system could 
only be removed by the entire abolition 
of the game laws, he should feel bound 
to support the Motion of his hon. 
Friend; but he thought it extremely 
doubtful whether total abolition would 
be followed by the results anticipated. If 
they abolished the game laws they would 
diminish the interest which every pro- 
prietor took in being resident in the coun- 
try. It would also cause considerable 
depreciation in the value of the land— 
but perhaps the hon. Member did not 
much mind that. It would also cause an 
alarming diminution in the amount of 
food supplied, for to withdraw the quan- 
tity of game that was now consumed 
must, of necessity, enhance the price of 
beef and mutton. And then he pre- 
sumed that what happened in Germany, 
as to which the hon. Member did not 
inform the House, would happen in this 
country. It was true Germany at the 
revolution in 1848 abolished the game 
laws ; but two years afterwards they re- 
established them in a more stringent 
manner than they existed before. The 
abolition of the game laws would most 
assuredly lead to a more stringent law 
of trespass than that now existing in this 
country; for at present there was no 
punishment attached to it except in the 
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case of persons trespassing in pursuit of 
game. The scheme he (Mr. Hardcastle) 
proposed in his Bill would meet many of 
the objections that existed to the present 
law. Many changes had already taken 
place in the game laws, and he sug- 
gested whether it was not possible to go 
one step further, and enact that game 
should be the property of the occupier. 
One result would be that game would 
be rated; whereas at present nobody paid 
rates in respect of game if the landlord 
reserved to himself the right of shooting. 
He hoped, sooner or later, his suggestion 
would be adopted, as the result of such 
a Bill as that which he (Mr. Hardcastle) 
proposed would be to punish poaching 
identically with thieving, and thereby 
deter the otherwise honest labourer from 
the commission of an act which he now 
does not regard as a crime. It appeared 
to him that the only way by which ques- 
tions relating to the game laws could be 
satisfactorily settled was by making 
game the property of the occupier. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving his 
Amendment that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months. 

Mr. H. R. BRAND, in seconding the 
Amendment, denied that there were 
any rights of property in game vested in 
the people. The people who would 
benefit by the passing of the measure 
would not be the hon. Member’s law- 
abiding constituents, but the profes- 
sional gangs of poachers from the large 
towns — organized bands of thieves. 
There was no doubt considerable agi- 
tation in reference to this Bill, and he 
was sorry to find language used by the 
leaders of this movement, which was 
calculated to produce the most mis- 
chievous consequence. For example, 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Leicester, who moved the second read- 
ing of a similar Bill last year, said that 
poaching was not a crime against mo- 
rality, but only a law-made crime, and 
hon. Members might be sure that the 
same views were not expressed with any 
greater moderation outside the House. 
‘What were the consequences of such 
words? Why, at the last assizes of 
the county of Hertford, out of the 30 
criminal cases tried, 13 were for poach- 
ing—some were mere ordinary poach- 
ing cases, others were of a more aggra- 
vated nature, combining assaults with 
the offence of poaching. Three of those 
men were sentenced to seven years’ 
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penal servitude, two to five years’, and 
one to ten years’. He did not wish to 
excuse the acts of these men, nor did he 
aver that there were not some landlords 
who, by the systematic way in which 
they abused the game laws, were not in 
a measure responsible for the acts of 
these misguided men; but there were 
others who, in his opinion, were as 
guilty, morally speaking, as the men 
who committed these assaults, and those 
were they, who, agreeing with the hon. 
Member for Leicester, did, by their 
words, palliate the crime of poaching—a 
crime which carried with it occasionally 
these terrible consequences. Now, he 
(Mr. Brand) wished to impress on the 
Government the necessity of meeting 
this state of things by proposing a re- 
medy to remove the real grievance in- 
volved. The many Bills before the 
House proved that some remedy was 
absolutely necessary. There was one 
class of persons who were opposed to all 
legislation on the subject; there was a 
second class who were willing to consider 
this question as one affecting the rela- 
tions between landlord and tenant; and 
there was a third class who took a wider 
view of this question. He need not say 
anything respecting the first of these 
classes ; but in respect to the second, it 
appeared to him that they were repre- 
sented in that House by the Government 
and many of the Members from Scot- 
land. Neither the Bill of the Govern- 
ment nor the Bill of the hon. Member 
for Wick really offered a remedy for the 
evil, even as it affected the farming in- 
terest. Now, was a man who occupied 
his own freehold to get compensation 
for damage done to his crops by the 
ground game preserved by his neigh- 
bours on either side? How was he to 
prove that the game had come from out 
of a particular cover? The position of 
such a man was not affected by these 
Bills, but it was affected, he believed, 
by the Bill of the hon. Member for Lin- 
lithgow, which went upon the principle 
that hares and rabbits were mischievous 
vermin, and ought to be treated assuch. It 
was not the game laws that occasioned the 
evils complained of by the hon. Member 
for Leicester, but the abuses of the game 
laws. The hon. Member said that the 
game laws were injurious to the morals 
of the people. That was intelligible 
ground; but if the game laws were to 
be abolished in order to remove temp- 
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tation out of people’s way, the same 
principle would extend to every other 
kind of property. There were two ob- 
jects to be gained in any legislation 
upon this subject—the one, to impress 
upon the mind of the poacher and of 
the public generally that there was no 
difference or distinction—as far as the 
moral guilt of the act was concerned— 
between taking a man’s pheasant and 
taking a man’s purse; the other, to 
check the over-preservation of game. 
The Bill of the hon. Member for Bury 
(Mr. Hardcastle), which declared that 
game should be held to be the property 
of the oceupier of the land on which it 
was found, proceeded in the right direc- 
tion, and its justice would be admitted 
by the people themselves. Game was, 
however, too freely defined in this Bill ; 
hares and rabbits ought to be excluded 
from the list of game, because they 
were mischievous and destructive, and 
did not possess the same quality of pro- 
perty as partridge or grouse. It was no 
doubt difficult to identify such kinds of 
property, but it was not necessary to 
identify a particular pheasant or par- 
tridges—all purposes will have been 
served if evidence is given to the effect 
that a man was seen to shoot at the 
game which will belong to the person in 
occupation of the land upon which it 
was shot. It had also been said that 
game wants all the qualities of pro- 
perty; that was true with regard to some 
animals, but not with regard to others. 
Pheasants and partridges were not mi- 
gratory birds, and a good keeper ought 
to be able to tell the number of coveys 
on his land, and almost to give the family 
history of every pheasant. In respect 
to the great evil in this matter—namely, 
the over-preservation of game, a check 
would be put upon the practice by 
making game rateable, and a further 
check would be provided by making it 
expensive. He agreed with what had 
been put forward by Mr. Kebbel in his 
book, that landlords who sold their 
game should be required to take out a 
heavy licence. With such a provision 
in force, landlords would either preserve 
game for purposes of trade, or give up 
preserving and save the cost of the 
licence. Much of the evil resulting 
from the game law arose from the igno- 
rance and intemperance of a minority of 
the people, whose poaching propensities 
were fostered by the injudicious proceed- 
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ings of those who indulged in excessive 
preservation, and of those who palliated 
the crime of poaching. He trusted that 
the ignorance would in time be cured by 
the success of the Education Act, and 
that some legislative means would be 
found by which to check the excess of 
drinking. Legislation, too, might do 
something towards checking the poach- 
ing habits of some of the people in agri- 
cultural districts; but if the landlords 
would deprecate excess of preservation 
as an abuse of the game laws, they would 
secure proper respect for the law, and at 
the same time frustrate the object of the 
hon. Member for Leicester. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day six months.” —(Mr. Hardcastle.) 


Mr. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT said, 
it was a remarkable thing to him to find 
that some hon. Members were prone to 
take up subjects in that House with 
which they were but little conversant. 
He regretted that the hon. Member for 
Dorchester (Mr. Sturt) was not in his 
place to give to the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Leicester as effective a reply 
as that he had given to it last year. He 
had listened carefully to the speech of 
the hon. Member for Leicester; but he 
had failed to hear a single sound argu- 
ment adduced against the game laws. 
The single point of the hon. Member’s 
speech seemed to be that the tenants in 
this respect were entirely at the mercy 
of the Gaeaies and, in order to set 
the matter right, he made a proposal 
that would place the landlords at the 
mercy of the tenants. Now, it was quite 
evident that the hon. Gentleman was 
utterly unacquainted with the condition 
of the tenants generally in reference to 
this matter. Every tenant of his (Mr. 
Bromley-Davenport) had permission to 
kill the rabbits upon his farm all the 
year round, and he knew that the tenants 
of many of his neighbours enjoyed a 
similar power. How, then, could the 
tenant be aggrieved with the number of 
rabbits upon the land? The hon. Mem- 
ber said that the agricultural labourers 
were driven to poaching in consequence 
of the evils to which they were exposed 
by our system of game laws. Now, 
upon the whole of his (Mr. Bromley- 
Davenport’s) estate, he never recollected 
an instance of an agricultural labourer 
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having been taken up for poaching. 
But he had seen gangs from large towns, 
composed of the worst characters—men 
well armed—who took away at night 
whatever game they could get; and on 
one occasion a gang of this kind evinced 
their impartiality as to the character of 
the property they were in quest of by 
shooting 14 of his tame ducks. The 
real remedy for the evils complained of 
was to avoid the excessive preservation 
of game. He had only one remark to 
make, which he hoped the hon. Member 
for Leicester would take in good part. 
The hon. Member reminded him of cer- 
tain dogs, excellent animals in every 
respect, except that they had an incorri- 
gible propensity to roll themselves in 
any dirt or carrion they happened to 
come across, and then to befoul every- 
thing with which they afterwards came in 
contact. Now, the hon. Gentleman had 
shown a remarkable facility for finding 
something that was disagreeable, and, 
having rolled himself in it, he would en- 
deavour to rub it off against the landlords. 
He had smeared himself over the other 
day with the dowry matter, and did not 
improve his appearance by afterwards 
revelling in the case of the old woman 
who stole the faggots. He (Mr. Bromley- 
Davenport) hoped that he would take 
warning by the fate which his Bill was 
certain to have in that House, and that 
he would not trouble them any more by 
such utterly useless and mischievous 
Motions as the one now before them. 

Mr. CARNEGIE said, although he 
was not prepared to go the whole length 
of the hon. Member for Leicester, never- 
theless he thought that the abuses con- 
nected with the preservation of game 
were very great, and could scarcely be 
over-rated. In the Bills of the hon. 
Members for Wick (Mr. Loch) and Lin- 
lithgow (Mr. M‘Lagan) there appeared 
to him to be something like a remedy 
for these evils. Had any right hon. 
Gentleman been present to represent the 
Government he would have appealed to 
him whether the time had not come for 
them to do something in the way of 
removing the grievances of the tenant- 
farmers, and not drive them to adopt the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Leicester, 
in the absence of anything better. 

Mr. CLARE READ observed that the 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. P. A. 
Taylor) persevered year after year 


with his Bill, thinking, no doubt, that 
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moderate men would be ultimately 
driven to support him in his proposal 
for a total abolition of the game laws. 
Such a speculation was utterly hopeless. 
He (Mr. Read), however, was sorry to 
see that the leaders on either side of the 
House had taken no step to remedy and 
hardly to mitigate the evils consequent 
on the over-preservation of hares and 
rabbits. He contended that all the 
legislation required was in that direction, 
and that few evils arose from the com- 
paratively harmless winged game. On 
the contrary, they afforded most excel- 
lent sport without doing much harm. 
As to the amount of food derivable from 
hares and rabbits, he did not doubt that 
rabbits on some soils might be remuera- 
tive when they were confined in one 
spot; but when they were allowed to 
roam at large they destroyed a vast 
deal more than they produced as food. 
When he spoke last on this subject he 
expressed the opinion that in all civilized 
countries they would find a game law. 
Since then inquiries had been addressed 
on the subject to our various Consuls 
abroad. Their Reports had not all been 
sent, but he had seen two ofthem. One 
related to the United States of America, 
where they had game laws containing 
some curious provisions, and which im- 
posed heavy fines. For instance, in 
New Jersey, and the thickly-populated 
districts of America, the game laws were 
much more severe than ours. There 
was, to be sure, no licence there to kill 
game or to carry a gun, but there was a 
strict law against the transgression of 
shooting on Sundays ; and from the 10th 
of January to the 1st of November no 
oue was allowed to kill a rabbit, and no 
. one could shoot at a pigeon within a 
quarter of a mile of its nest. In Prussia 
the game laws, which were abolished in 
1848, were re-established in 1850; and 
no owner of property less than 200 acres 
had a right to kill game upon his land. 
In Germany the crime of poaching was 
punishable by a penalty of £15, or three 
months’ imprisonment, if committed 
in the day-time; and if at night £30, 
or six months’ imprisonment. The other 
day a debate took place in the House on 
the Scotch law of hypothec; he did not 
vote on that occasion, and he had been 
asked why, having previously spoken in 
favour of that law, he did not do so? 
It was only on account of these game 
laws. By the law of distress, and the 
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“sie of a re-entry, a landlord might 
et a farm at a high rent, eat the tenant 
up with ground game, and ruin him, 
and yet be sure of every sixpence of his 
rent ; or he might be a needy and not an 
unreasonable man, who would be com- 
pelled to let the right of sporting, and 
the farmer’s crops might be devoured 
with hares and rabbits of the game 
tenant, yet the power of distress would 
secure the full rent to the landlord, 
whatever might become of the farmer’s 
other creditors. The agricultural Cham- 
bers to which the hon. Member for 
Hertfordshire (Mr. Brand) alluded came 
to the conclusion that hares and rabbits 
should cease to be deemed game within 
the meaning of the game laws, and that 
there ought to be an inalienable joint 
right in the owners and occupiers to the 
ground game upon the land. In agree- 
ments between landlord and tenant it 
was generally stated that ‘‘the landlord 
grants to the tenant the quiet and peace- 
able possession of the farm;” and he 
contended that there could be no quiet, 
peace, nor possession if the landlord 
stocked the farm with hares and rabbits. 
The Government had intimated that they 
did not mean to favour the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for Wick (Mr. Loch) 
and interfere between landlord and te- 
nant; but the measure of the Govern- 
ment, if it did not entirely override 
contracts, would literally be of no use 
whatever; because when a man, from 
damage being done by game, became 
desperate or was ruined, his creditors 
might sue the landlord and say, pointing 
to the Bill of the Government, ‘‘ There 
has been an unreasonable increase and 
preservation of hares and rabbits during 
this tenancy.” But Parliament con- 
stantly interferred with all sorts of con- 
tracts; railways had no more a mono- 
poly of transit than landlords of the 
land, yet the Legislature protected pas- 
sengers, the merchant, and the public 
against unreasonable railways. Work- 
men were more independent of their 
masters than tenants of their landlords, 
yet we had the law of master and ser- 
vant, with the Truck and other Acts. 
Solicitors had no more power over clients 
than owners over occupiers, yet the law 
gave the client power to repudiate his 
contract with his solicitor. And lastly, 
the money-lender could not deprive the 
man who borrowed money on the secu- 


rity of land of his ordinary right of re- 
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demption. If, therefore, it was proper 
to annul contracts which restricted trade, 
surely it was just to restrict contracts 
which injured agriculture. If for the 
sake of the revenue, certain contracts 
were made void for the sake of the pub- 
lic good, those which prevented the pro- 
duction of food might be forbidden ; and 
if the equity of redemption was insepa- 
rable from a mortgage, why should not 
the right of the tenant to kill ground 
game be inseparable from all agricul- 
tural tenancies? In each case those for 
whose protection this interference was 
intended were as independent as were 
the tenants of game farms, and though 
he objected entirely to the proposal of 
the hon. Member for Leicester, any Bill 
introduced for the purpose of settling 
this question ought to override the ex- 
clusive reservation of the landlord to the 
ground game, or it would be ineffectual. 
This question had been made an election 
ery in Scotland, and appeared about to 
be made so in England. [‘‘No!”] He 
could only say that it had been an elec- 
tion ery at a recent election for South 
Norfolk, where his hon. Colleague had 
only been returned by a narrow majority, 
because the first candidate selected by 
the Conservatives, though an excellent 
man, was supposed, rightly or wrongly, 
to be very fond of rabbits and hares. 
When his hon. Colleague appeared there 
was a cry of ‘‘ Buxton and no hares!” 
It was not, however, to be supposed that 
there were no hares on the estate of his 
hon. Colleague, the fact being that his 
tenants had permission to course the 
hares and kill the rabbits as they pleased, 
and so all went comfortably. If before 
the next General Election the new law 
was passed for the payment of expenses 
out of the county rate, and also that for 
secret voting, by which falsehood and 
deceit might escape detection, then the 
House from this outcry against the game 
laws would lose—from both sides—a lot 
of good county Members, whom Parlia- 
ment and the country could ill afford to 
are. 

Mr. D. DALRYMPLE said, that re- 
presenting a town constituency unable 
to dispense with hares, rabbits, and 
pheasants, he was unable to follow the 
hon. Member for Leicester into the Lobby 
on this occasion ; neither could he him- 
self, when in August, worn out by the 
effects of Blue Books and late nights in 
the House of Commons, afford to dis- 
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pense with the recreation afforded by 
country sports. He believed that the 
Government might bring forward some 
legislation quite sufficient to protect the 
country from over-preservation of game. 
He hoped that, without interfering with 
contract between landlord and tenant, 
by passing a detrimental measure such 
as that of the hon. Member, some via 
media would be found by which hares 
and rabbits might be made less destruc- 
tive, and the present over-preservation 
of game much diminished. But even if 
this measure should be passed, hescarcely 
hoped that the poacher would be got rid 
of unless game was made property. His 
own experience as a magistrate con- 
vinced him that the poacher was gene- 
rally a man who made a trade of this 
particular crime, and depended on it for 
a livelihood. There were organizations 
which provided the poacher with a soli- 
citor to defend him on his trial, paid his 
fines, and got him more poaching to do 
when he gained his liberty. With re- 
gard to sporting, he believed the at- 
tendance of hon. Members in that House 
would be less numerous than it was at 
present had they not the occasional op- 
portunity of pursuing that excellent 
means of recreation. 

Mr. GREENE said, it was a great 
mistake to suppose that the tenant- 
farmers of England desired any measure 
of this kind, for nothing pleased the 
farmers more than to see their landlords 
among them in the winter season. The 
hon. Member for Leicester had taken a 
wide ground in his introduction of the 
measure, and had availed himself of the 
opportunity of enunciating some of his 
real, red-hot Radical principles; for- 
getting, however, that under large landed 
proprietors there had grown a middle 
class, who now formed the backbone of 
the country, and who would never have 
attained their present position but for 
that support. The hon. Member had 
also attacked the Government for their 
partiality to the game laws. It was not 
often that he (Mr. Greene) desired to 
defend the present Government; but in 
the present instance he thought the 
charge unjust, for a more unsporting lot 
of men he had never seen. The only 
man in the Government with any sport 
in him was their “first whip.”’ He hoped 
this was the last occasion on which he 
should have the pleasure of opposing 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Leceister. 
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Strong as the feeli ight be in the 
minds of some Paar He ny eal that the 
farmers desired nothing but a fair set- 
tlement, in which their own rights and 
those of their landlords would be pro- 
' perly considered. 

Mr. A. H. BROWN, in supporting 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Leicester, 
said, the hon. Member for Hereford, in 
the speech they had just listened to, had 
divided the cases under the game laws 
into two parts—those which came under 
the head of gang poaching, and those of 
an ordinary kind. Now, what he wished 
to point out was that they had endea- 
voured by their legislation of late years 
to put down the first of these offences, 
and nothing more could be done to put 
down the evil, as they had finally added 
to the already severe Code an Act which 
gave a single policeman power to search 
any person simply on suspicion. Now, 
when they found that they had gone to 
such a length to protect game and had 
failed, they must begin at the other end, 
and direct their efforts to diminish the 
over-preservation of game. Reference 
having been made to the game laws of the 
United States, he was prepared to say that 
as to New Jersey though there might be 
game laws there was no game, nor had 
the game laws any practical effect in the 
State of New York; and all Americans 
considered our game laws as one of the 
greatest blots in our legislation. In 
Prussia, he believed, they were referable 
to feudal rights, and belonged only to 
the lords and the head barons. The 
question had been too much regarded as 
affecting only the relations between land- 
lords and tenants. Some landlords al- 
lowed the tenants to take rabbits on 
their farms; but very few allowed them 
to enter the covers and woods to take 
them there, and that was one of the 
points which caused the greatest hard- 
ship. In fact, it was a question of na- 
tional importance, for it concerned the 
whole of the population, inasmuch as the 
game laws helped to fill our gaols and 
workhouses, and to reduce hundreds and 
thousands of families to the verge of 
starvation. 

Sm HENRY HOARE had no wish 
to interfere with the right of private 
property in land, but he saw a grievance 
to be removed and an abuse to be re- 
medied; and because all the game Bills 
hitherto introduced had failed to meet 
the exigencies of the situation he should, 
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by way of protest, vote for the second 
reading of the hon. Member’s Bill. By 
dropping hares and rabbits out of the 
game list the occupier might be satisfied, 
and the temptations to poach removed 
from the agricultural labourer. As to 
the rating of game, he was at a loss to 
understand how that could be done, 
where the sporting rights applied gene- 
rally to the game itself and not to so 
many acres of land. Until the Govern- 
ment brought forward a broad Bill to 
meet these difficulties, he should vote 
for the Bill of the hon: Member for 
Leicester. 

Mr. CORRANCE said, that repre- 
senting a game preserving county, it 
might cause some surprise that he had 
never, upon any occasion since he en- 
tered Parliament, either expressed any 
opinion or given a vote upon this ques- 
tion. He would frankly confess that he 
had never seen a Bill yet at all worthy 
the consideration of this House, and 
without disparagement to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicester, never heard a speech 
worthy of debate. In his present speech 
he had set forth reasons—criminal, sta- 
tistical, social, and economic; but he 
felt convinced that the House at that 
hour would excuse him from elaborate 
debate. In one point only did he in- 
tend to follow him—namely, in the ap- 
peal he made to the farming classes to 
seek the aid offered by the representa- 
tives of great towns. Now, without 
doubting the simplicity of faith in which 
the offer was made, he would beg the 
hon. Member to call to mind how often 
upon other questions that aid had been 
sought, and with what result. Did he 
remember the malt tax? Did he re- 
member the cattle plague? Upon the 
question of local taxation bad they had 
their votes? Well, then, was it it sur- 
prising that they exercised some discri- 
mination in their choice; was it surprising 
that if they sought assistance it would 
be from such men as the hon. Member 
for Bury St. Edmund’s, or others of that 
stamp, whose advice they could trust? 
Hopes were expressed that it would not 
be made a hustings question, but it was 
a hustings question on that side of the 
House and nothing else. The social 
evils of it had been stated, and no one 
more regretted that social evil than him- 
self; but he could scarcely admit that it 
was one of a distinct or exceptional class, 


nor had he heard the proof of this. He 
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admitted the importance of the ques- 
tion to the agricultural class, and was 
only too anxious to see a remedy pro- 
vided adequate to the case. Two Bills 
were now before them that day, to do 
this—and there was something in each 
Bill he could support—namely, the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Linlithgow 
Mr. M‘Lagan), and that of the hon. 
ember for Bury St. Edmund’s (Mr. 
Hardcastle). He saw few objections 
to the first. In the second case, the 
game laws were abolished as such, 
but game became property under cer- 
tain conditions. Now, what else could 
it be? It might, when living, be called 
vermin by the hon. Member for Nor- 
folk; but he would probably not ob- 
ject to purchase it when dead. Well, 
then it has a money value, and must be 
property as such; nothing could avert 
such a consequence as this. It could be 
parted with for valuabe consideration, 
and its abstraction was theft. Well, 
that was the principle of the Bill, and it 
was just, although the hon. Member for 
Leicester, who probably objected to all 
roperty, might take exception to this. 
pi. P. A. Taytor: I did not say * 
The hon. Member said that he preferre 
the wildest communism to such privileges 
as that. Well, next, whose property was 
it by this Bill? The property of the oc- 
cupier, and he approved of that. The 
hon. Member for Norfolk (Mr. Clare 
Read) has said so it was now, and he 
saw no distinction in that case. He dif- 
fered with him upon that point. It made 
all the difference whether possession was 
implied or absolute. It made all the dif- 
ference whether it could be reserved, or 
must be conveyed by the act of the te- 
nant himself, as in that case. The hon. 
Member objected to such freedom of con- 
tract. He (Mr. Corrance) did not. He 
had quoted many instances of its viola- 
tion in law—such as the Irish Land Act, 
Equities of Redemption, and such like; 
but there was one thing he had failed to 
do— prove their analogy to this case. 
Would he liken the Norfolk and Suffolk 
tenants to those under the Irish Acts? 
Would he liken the landlords to the 
usurers he quoted? He (Mr. Corrance) 
thought not, and holding the policy to 
be retrograde and reverting to the ob- 
jectionable principles of the past, when 
Justices set wages, and drapers’ prices 
were fixed, he could not recognize it in 
this case. Well, then, he thought the 
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— of the Bill was so far good. In 
act, it should please every class—the 
game itself lost its wild character and 
became partakers of the general 19th 
century advance. The poachers would 
attain the superior dignity of a thief, 
and the occupier would gain full power 
over it, through the reservation he could 
make. If his hon. Friend went to a Di- 
vision he should give him his vote. And 
if the Bill should be re-introduced upon 
any future occasion he trusted that its 
principle would meet with due consider- 
ation upon the part of the House. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM said, he re- 
gretted that in the absence of his right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary, it should 
have devolved upon him to state the 
intention of the Government; for he felt 
that while giving his vote against the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Leicester 
he, to some extent, approved of its object. 
That a grievance existed no one could 
doubt when they considered the Bills for 
its remedy which were introduced Ses- 
sion after Session, and that there were 
four Bills at this time before the House. 
It seemed to him that those who had 
defended the game laws seemed to be 
in a difficulty between the love of game 
and their fears of an election cry; and 
they might rely upon it there would 
always be an election cry until this 
matter was settled. Some hon. Mem- 
bers, like the hon. Member for South 
Norfolk, seemed to consider that this 
was a question between landlords and 
tenants, and that when their respective 
rights were adjusted the matter would 
be at rest. But if these parties could 
settle their differences between them- 
selves the real grievance of the game 
laws would remain, for the real griev- 
ance was the influence and effect of 
these laws upon the population gene- 
rally. It could not be disputed that 
the present state of the game laws was 
a fruitful source of crime; and when 
they considered the largely increased 
masses of the people, especially in our 
great towns, it could not be denied that, 
regarded in a moral point of view, the 
question was a problem, the solution of 
which became more imperative every day. 
One of the remedies suggested was a 
very curious one. It was suggested that 
if game were made property the moral 
sense of the community in respect to 
game would bechanged. But youcould 
not change the moral sense of a people 
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by changing laws—on the contrary, the 
laws had to be accommodated to the 
moral sense of the people. You could 
not by a law make that property which 
the moral sense of the people did not 
recognize as property. If the landlords 
did not recognize game as property as be- 
tween themselves, how could they expect 
the people to recognize it as property be- 
tween class and class? He was not in 
a position to say, on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, what they proposed to do 
with the question; but it involved an 
evil of such magnitude that it could not 
fail to be dealt with by them. The mea- 
sure they had introduced on the sub- 
ject was a step in the right direction, 
though he admitted that, so far as his 
own feeling was concerned, it did not go 
far enough. He should be very sorry 
to see this question made into a party 
ery; but he thought it would be a cry 
among the town populations and among 
those who had a right to be heard as 
representing the interests of the great 
mass of the people. He hoped that 
some mode would be found, short of this 
particular measure, for removing what 
was undoubtedly a great source of crime 
and danger to the community. 

Mr. LOCH said, he intended voting 
with the hon. Member for Leicester, not 
because he agreed with the provisions of 
his Bill, but because he desired to pro- 
test against the game laws at every 
possible opportunity. Some remarks had 
been made as to the non-inclusion of 
deer in his own Bill, and statements put 
forward with regard to the vast extent 
of deer forests in Scotland; and he 
would therefore take the opportunity of 
saying that in no Highland county were 
the deer forests so small in extent as in 
Sutherland. 

Mr. G. B. GREGORY remarked upon 
the extraordinary statement of the Under 
Secretary for the Home Department 
(Mr. Winterbotham), from which it was 
impossible to say to what lengths the 
Government would go. He had based 
his argument on the demoralizing in- 
fluences of game laws, so that it was 
fair to presume nothing short of complete 
abolition would please him; because, 
however moderate those laws might be 
made, they would be, according to him, 
demoralizing to that extent. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. Winterbotham 
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The House divided :—Ayes 49; Noes 
172: Majority 123. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill put off for six months. 


GAME LAWS (SCOTLAND) AMENDMENT 
(No. 2) BILL—[Brtz 21.] 
(Mr. M‘Lagan, Sir Alexander Maitland, Mr. 
Orr Ewing.) 
SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. M‘ Lagan.) 


Mr. HUNT suggested that all the 
Game Law Bills now before the House 
be read a second time and sent to a 
Select Committee, in the hope that some 
satisfactory settlement of the question 
might be arrived at. 

Mr. COLLINS hoped that if the sug- 
gestion were adopted the House would 
not be regarded as pledging itself to 
more than that the game laws needed 
amendment. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he was glad 
hon. Members opposite were in favour 
of some Bill for that object. 

Sir GEORGE JENKINSON said, 
that, although averse to the preservation 
of game, he was in favour of the pre- 
servation of land, and hoped for some 
amendment of the law of trespass. 

Mr. CRAUFURD moved the Adjourn- 
ment of the Debate, on the ground that 
no understanding could be come to in 
the absence of Ministers. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Craufurd.) 


Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE said, 
he could not admit that the absence of 
Ministers was a sufficient reason for 
postponing business inconveniently. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM said, he did 
not think the Government could be fairly 
charged with obstructing business simply 
because it did not assent to the second 
reading of a Bill which had never been 
discussed. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 106; Noes 
37: Majority 69. 

Debate adjourned till Monday 8th May. 
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GAS WORKS OLAUSES ACT (1847) AMEND- 
MENT (NO. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Artuur Pest, Bill to amend 

the Gas Works Clauses Act, 1847, ordered to be 

brought in by Mr. Artur Pexn and Mr. 


CuicnEsteR Fortescue. 
Bill presented, and read the first. time. [Bill 113.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes before 
Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 20th April, 1871. 


MINUTES.}—Pusurc Buis—First Reading— 
Marine Mutiny *; County Justices Qualifica- 
tion Amendment * (67); Trades Unions * (68) ; 
Criminal Law Amendment (Violence, Threats, 
&c.)* (69) ; Bank Ilolidays* (70). 

Second Reading—Mutiny *. 

Commitiee—County Property * (35), 


THE CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES. 


Lorp REDESDALE, who was warmly 
cheered on entering the House for the 
first time this Session, said — Before 
moving the third reading of some private 
Bills, I trust your Lordships will permit 
me to express my deep sense of the in- 
dulgence which your Lordships have 
extended to me in excusing my absence 
during the early part of the Session. 
I wish the noble Viscount (Viscount 
Eversley) were now in his place that I 
might express to him my deep obligation 
for the manner in which, as I have learnt 
from all quarters, he has kindly dis- 
charged the duties of my office. This 
has been a great satisfaction to me 
during my absence. I cannot say that 
T have entirely recovered ; and it is pos- 
sible that, for some little time, I may 
have to bespeak the indulgence of the 
House; but I trust I shall be able to 
perform my duties. 


UNITED STATES—TIIE JOINT HIGH 
COMMISSION—THE FISHERY QUESTION. 
QUESTION. 


Tae Duxe or RICHMOND: I wish 
to ask the noble Earl the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether the tele- 
graphic communication which appeared 
in one of the leading journals this morn- 
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ing with respect to an agreement as to 
the Fisheries Question has any founda- 
tion in fact; and, if not, whether he can 
state the exact position of matters on the 
subject? 

Kart GRANVILLE: I cannot confirm 
the intelligence which appeared in The 
Times of to-day. Indeed, I remark that 
the announcement was not made as a 
fact, but as arumour. It would be un- 
wise to place confidence in any un-official 
report of the proceedings of the Joint 
Commission, for both our own and the 
American Commissioners have very 
wisely resolved to keep the negotiations 
secret until some result—one way or the 
other—is obtained; and, as far as I am 
aware, that resolution has been scrupu- 
lously adhered to. I do not think I can 
state anything more, except that I see 
no reason whatever to complain of the 
spirit in which the negotiations have 
been carried on. To give any opinion as 
to the result would obviously be prema- 
ture and improper. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o'clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 20th April, 1871. 


MINUTES.] — New Memper Sworn — Sir 
Robert Jacob Buxton, baronet, for Norfolk 
(Southern Division). 

Wars anp MeEans—considered in Committee— 
Matcn Tax, 

Pusiic Brtts—Committee— Prayer Book (Tables 
of Lessons) [78]—R.P. 

Committee— Report—Charters (Colleges) * [97]; 
Anatomy Act (1832) Amendment * [110]. 


RECRUITS FOR INDIA.—QUESTION. 


CotonEL SYKES asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
there is not an egregious error in the 
Return to an Address of the House of 
Commons, dated 14th March 1871, No. 
129, which states that the cost per man 
for drilling and preparing recruits for 
filling up vacancies in the East India 
Company’s European Troops in India 
for ten years from 1850 to 1859, both 
inclusive, was £19 14s. 104d. for 24,783 
recruits, while the cost per man at the 
expense of India for a similar object for 
the European Troops of the Crown for 
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seven years from 1861-2 to 1867-8, both 
inclusive, was £205 per man for 15,376 
recruits, amounting in 1862-3 to £376 

er recruit; and, whether it is true that 

ndia is to be charged for the future 
£136 13s. 11d. for each Cavalry, and 
£63 8s. 5d. for each Infantry recruit, 
independently of the cost of transit to 
India ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: In reply, Sir, 
to my hon. and gallant Friend, 1 have to 
say that there is no error in the Return 
referred to ; and, further, that the’charge 
to be made by the Imperial Government 
against the Indian Government is, under 
present arrangements, precisely as he 
states it. 

Coronet SYKES said, he should take 
an opportunity for asking for details in 
reference to the matter. 


THE JURY SYSTEM.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LOPES asked Mr. Attorney Ge- 
neral, When he proposes to bring in a 
Bill to amend the Jury System ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
in reply, that he was not prepared to an- 
swer the Question. 


Afterwards— 


In reply to Mr. Lopzs, 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the Juries Bill had passed in accordance 
with the recommendations of a Select 
Committee. A Bill had subsequently 
been passed to repeal a single clause, 
and he thought it would be well to have 
at least one year’s experience of it to see 
how it worked. It was not his intention 
to introduce a second Bill. 


THE LOTTERY ACT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CHARLEY asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, Whether he is aware 
that an illegal lottery at which ‘ bank 
shares,’ ‘‘fat sheep,” ‘cases of cham- 
pagne,”’ and ‘chests of tea,” are to be 
drawn as prizes ‘‘on the plan of the 
Art Union,” is announced to take place 
on the first and second of May next, at 
the Rotunda, Dublin, ‘‘to raise funds 
for the completion of the new Church of 
St. Kevin, Harrington Street, Dublin ;” 
and, whether the Irish Government have 
taken or intend to take any steps to 
suppress this illegal lottery ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, in reply, that it had been the prac- 
tice for some time in Ireland to hold for 


Colonel Sykes 
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charitable purposes bazaars, at which 


prizes were distributed by lot. These 
had been held occasionally for Protes- 
tant as well as Roman Catholic objects, 
and very frequently for the benefit of 
the poor, irrespective of any religious 
denomination. In 1864 the Irish Law 
Officers gave an opinion that it was 
doubtful whether lotteries of that de- 
scription came within the letter, and 
certainly they did not seem to come 
within the spirit, of the Lottery Act; 
and though the subject had been brought 
to the attention of successive Govern- 
ments, no prosecution had been insti- 
tuted in Ireland or England, so far as 
he was aware, when the object of the 
lottery was of a charitable nature. At 
the same time, the parties promoting 
these lotteries did so at the risk, if they 
were illegal, of having gui tam actions 
brought against them. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the Irish Government had 
not instituted, and did not intend to in- 
stitute, any prosecution with regard to 
the lottery referred to. 


ARMY—COLONELS PROMOTED TO 
STAFF EMPLOYMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther Colonels on full pay in command 
of regiments, if promoted to Staff em- 
ployment, will be reimbursed such sums 
as they would have received from their 
regiments under the old system in ac- 
cepting such an appointment ? 

Mr. CARDWELL, in reply, said, it 
was intended to give full indemnity for 
payments hitherto customary if the offi- 
cers could satisfy the Commissioners that, 
were it not for the Army Regulation Bill, 
they would be entitled to receive such 
payments. 


POOR LAW—VAGRANT WARDS. 
QUESTIONS. 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked the Secretary to the Poor Law 
Board, How many unions are provided, 
at the present time, with vagrant wards 
which have been reported upon by the 
Poor Law Inspectors as satisfactory; in 
how many cases such wards have been 
built with separate cells; and what has 
been, in such cases, the cost per cell ? 

Mr. HIBBERT replied that he could 
not give the information as to the total 
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number of Unions in England and Wales, 
but he could give it as to 482 of them. 
Of these 482, there were 374 which had 
vagrant wards which were considered 
sufficient, 61 had wards which were con- 
sidered insufficient, and there were 47 
which had no vagrant wards at all. It 
was stated that in the metropolis 30 pa- 
rishes had provided wards which were 
reported as satisfactory. As to the second 
part of the Question of the hon. Baronet, 
so far as the latest information went, 
there were only 13 Unions which had 
separate cells for vagrants ; these Unions 
were spread over various parts of the 
country, and the experience of having 
separate wards had been uniformly satis- 
factory in decreasing the number of va- 
grants in those places. He could not 
state what had been the cost. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH in- 
quired whether the Unions included those 
in the metropolis ; and whether, amongst 
the 13 which have separate cells, there 
are any which are in the metropolis ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: Of the 13 Unions 
none were in the metropolis, but the 
482 included those in London. Perhaps 
the hon. Member would be gratified to 
hear that the Report of the Poor Law 
Inspector as to the Eastbourne Union 
said that such a system had been intro- 
duced there ; that in the first year the 
number of vagrants had been reduced 
by 836 as compared with the previous 
year; and that the person in charge of 
the vagrant ward said that the profes- 
sional tramps objected strongly to the 
system, whilst the honest wayfarers 
strongly expressed their approval of it. 


Spain and 


ARMY—COMMISSIONS TO PASSED 
CANDIDATES.—QUESTION. 


Masor ALLEN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether it is true 
that Cadets at Sandhurst who passed 
out at the last Examination, and are 
entitled to Commissions without pur- 
chase, are not receiving them, while 
other Cadets, who passed at the same 
time but considerably below them on 
the list, are allowed to purchase Com- 
missions; and, if so, whether such an 
arrangement is not a departure from 
the understanding on which Cadets at 
Sandhurst are allowed to enter the 
Army ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, that 
all first commissions, purchased or non- 
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purchased, were suspended during the 
progress of the Army Regulation Bill, 
except in the case of young cadets who 
had already lodged their money and 
wished to continue the deposit. 


PRUSSIA—BRITISH REPRESENTATIVE 
AT BERLIN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If Her Majesty’s Government have re- 
ceived from the Chancellor of the Ger- 
man Empire any intimation of the wish 
of his Government that the position of 
the British Representative at Berlin 
should be changed at the next vacancy 
from the rank of Ambassador to that of 
Minister Plenipotentiary ; and, if so, 
what steps Her Majesty’s Government 
intend to take in consequence of such 
intimation ? 

Viscounk ENFIELD: Sir, it will not 
be necessary for me to answer the latter 
portion of the hon. Gentleman’s Ques- 
tion, when I tell him that Her Majesty’s 
Government have received no intimation 
from the Chancellor of the German Em- 
pire on the matter to which the earlier 
part of his Question alludes. 


SPAIN AND MEXICO.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LAIRD asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, If he 
has received any confirmation of the 
following statement in the ‘‘Times”’ 
newspaper of the 18th instant—viz. :— 


“The diplomatic relations between Spain and 
Mexico, which have been interrupted since the fall 
of the Mexican Empire, have been renewed, and 
the ‘Madrid Gazette’ of the 13th contains the 
appointment of Senor Feliciano Herreros de 
Pajada, late Secretary of the Council of Ministers 
under General Prim,as Minister Plenipotentiary 
to that Republic :” 


and, whether there is any probability of 
the resumption of diplomatic relations 
between England and Mexico ? 
Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, no con- 
firmation has been received from our 
Minister at Madrid with respect to the 
statement in Zhe Times newspaper quoted 
by the hon. Member, and with respect 
to the second Question he has addressed 
to me, I would say that there is not, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief, 
any immediate probability of the re- 
sumption of diplomatic relations be- 
tween England and Mexico. 
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EDUCATION—THE NEW CODE (1871)— 
ATTENDANCE AT INFANT SCHOOLS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. RAIKES asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, Whether, under the 
New Code, the attendance of children 
over seven years of age attending an 
Infant School can be reckoned in caleu- 
lating the average attendance of such 
school ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, in reply, 
that there was no strict rule to prevent 
the attendance of children over seven 
years of age in infant schools being 
reckoned in calculating the average at- 
tendance of such schools, although it 
was desirable that they should be 
draughted as soon as possible after that 
age into other schools, and instructions 
had been given to Inspectors to see that 
they were so draughted. 


PERSIA—BRITISH OFFICERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. EASTWICK asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he will state why the request of the 
Shah of Persia for the services of British 
Officers to discipline his Troops, pre- 
ferred so long back as 1863 and since 
repeated, has not been complied with ; 
and, whether there would be any objec- 
tion to lay the Correspondence upon the 
Table of the House ? 

Viscount ENFIELD : Sir, the Indian 
Departments of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have expressed their willingness 
to allow officers of the Indian Army to 
be appointed to organize and discipline 
the Army of the Shah of Persia. The 
question arose on what terms these offi- 
cers should be appointed; the Indian 
Office offered terms which they con- 
sidered fair and reasonable, to which the 
Persian Government demurred, wishing 
to throw all the cost upon our Govern- 
ment. This was not considered expe- 
dient, either on financial or political 
grounds; and the subject, therefore, has 
remained, and still remains, in abeyance, 
pending further application from the 
Shah. I fear that I could not undertake 
to produce the Correspondencein question, 


IMPRISONMENT OF A CHILD AT 
TAMWORTII.—QUESTION, 


Str ROBERT PEEL wished to ask a 
Question of his right hon. Friend the 
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Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. He had not given Notice of it; 
but he had written to him yesterday 
morning, forwarding.a memorial signed 
by 2,500 persons in the borough with 
which he was connected, with reference 
to a child 10 years old, who had been 
sentenced to a month’s imprisonment for 
breaking a window, and begging him to 
consider whether he could not pass the 
child to some industrial school, rather 
than suffer it to undergo the degrada- 
tion of a public prison for such an 
offence. The child was only eight years 
of age, and the Home Secretary had not 
replied to that memorial. He wished 
to impress on his right hon. Friend the 
necessity of giving an answer to a ques- 
tion of that kind without further delay. 
The child was in prison. [‘‘ Order!”} 
He was aware he was out of order in 
making any observations; but he could 
easily put himself in order if he pleased. 
It was only in the interest of the 2,500 
persons who had signed the memorial 
that he asked the question—Whether, 
there being no home for the child, 
his right hon. Friend would not send it 
to an Industrial School rather than 
allow it to remain in prison? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that he 
thought his right hon. Friend might 
have done him the justice to recollect 
what he had not stated—that, although 
he had not answered his last letter, he 
had written to him very fully on the 
question the day before. The facts were 
not such as had appeared in print, or as 
his right hon. Friend had stated them, 
so far as he was informed by the very 
respectable magistrates who had dealt 
with the case. The story as represented 
was that the child of eight years old was 
sent to prison for having broken a pane 
of glass in throwing a stone at a bird; 
but the facts as stated to him were that 
the child was 11 years old—that the 
child was throwing the stone at a girl 
and broke a pane of glass worth £2. 
The child had lost its mother, and the 
father was a very disreputable person, 
constantly becoming an inmate of the 
poorhouse. The magistrates had made 
strict inquiries, and considered what was 
best to be done for the interest of the 
child. Ofcourse, the child was sent to 
prison for a period which, to him, seemed 
a long one; but the magistrates wrote to 
the governor and chaplain of the gaol 
recommending the child to-the special 
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care and instruction of the chaplain. He 
did not think it was the duty of the Secre- 
tary of State on all occasions to act simply 
on his own opinion as to whether a sen- 
tence was a correct one. When he was 
satisfied that the magistrates had tho- 
roughly and carefully considered the 
subject, acting on the best of their 
judgment, and when their decision was 
not flagrantly opposed to justice and 
good sense, he thought it would be 
wrong in the Secretary of State to 
interfere with their discretion. He 
should be only too glad, if he had 
the power which his right hon. Friend 
suggested, of remitting the remainder 
of the sentence in order to send this 
child to an industrial school; but he 
had no such power. What he had 
suggested was, that when the child was 
released, and when, through the mis- 
conduct of the parent, he returned to 
his evil ways, he should be committed 
under the Industrial Schools Act. In 
that way he might be trained to better 
habits. 

Smr ROBERT PEEL said, he desired 
to say one word in explanation. The 
right hon. Gentleman had endeavoured 
to raise a laugh by saying that a letter 
having been written to him yesterday, 
he had answered. it the day before. In 
fact, he had written on the 13th to the 
Home Secretary, who took five days to 
answer the letter. Yesterday he sent 
him the memorial signed by 2,500 per- 
sons, and to that he had received no 
reply. He requested an answer to that 
memorial. 

Mr. BRUCE would only say, in reply 
to his right hon. Friend, that he had 
done what was always done under such 
circumstances. He referred the com- 
plaint to the magistrates, and the mo- 
ment he received their answer he not 
only made a formal official minute on 
the subject, but wrote privately to the 
right hon. Baronet. The reason why 
he had not written to him a second time 
on the receipt of the memorial was, that 
it contained no fact which had not 
already come under his consideration. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS ACT, 1864— 
FELLOWSHIPS AT WINCHESTER COL- 
LEGE.—QUESTION. 

Mrz. J. D. LEWIS asked Mr. Solicitor 
General, Whether it is true that the 
Bishop of Salisbury has just resigned 
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the Fellowship at Winchester College, 
which he has hitherto held in conjunc- 
tion with his Bishopric, and that an 
election of a new Fellow has been, or is 
about to be, held; and, if so, whether the 
Public School Commissioners have in- 
formed the Governing Body that such 
an election cannot create a fresh vested 
interest under the Public Schools Act of 
1864, or have otherwise taken notice of 
the proceeding ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
in reply, that they had reason to believe 
that the Bishop of Salisbury had lately 
resigned his Fellowship at Winchester 
College, and that it was proposed to elect 
anew Fellow. The Public School Com- 
missioners held a meeting, and wrote an 
official letter to the Warden and Fellows 
of Winchester College, calling attention 
to the Act 27 & 28 Vict., whereby 
any person taking such office after the 
passing of that Act would not be able 
to establish any vested interest in it. 
The attention of the Warden and Fel- 
lows was called to that Act, and they 
were informed that, it having been pro- 
posed to reduce the number of Fellows 
to seven, if the eighth Fellowship were 
filled up the Fellow so elected would 
take office with the clearest notice that 
the Public School Commissioners would 
deal with his interests in what manner 
they should think fit. 


Public Business. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BOUVERIE wished to ask his 
right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Government, What course he intends 
to pursue with reference to the Report 
of the Committee of that House on 
Public Business? His right hon. Friend 
had promised to consider the question 
during the Recess, and he (Mr. Bouverie) 
now wished to know what was his right 
hon. Friend’s intention. 

Mr. GLADSTONE was understood to 
say he had given the matter some con- 
sideration ; but it was one not entirely 
free from difficulty, and he had been pre- 
vented, by the pressure of Public Busi- 
ness, from consulting his Colleagues upon 
it. He begged the right hon. Gentle- 
man to accept the only assurance he could 
give, that he was desirous of dealing 
with the subject as soon as circumstances 
would allow the Government to do so. 
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TABLES OF LESSONS BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MONK asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, When 
he intends to go into Committee on the 
Tables of Lessons Bill ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, it would be pro- 
ceeded with at such a time that oppor- 
tunity would be given for sufficient 
discussion. 

Mr. MONK said, he did not think 
that was a sufficient answer. 

Mr. BRUCE said, that if there was 
time, it would be proceeded with that 
night. 


WAYS AND MEANS— 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Ways anp Means considered in Com- 
mittee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Dodson—Sir, since we last 
met in this place to discuss the finances 
of the country, stupendous events have 
occurred in Europe, events which, having 
wrought many other changes, may not 
unreasonably be expected to exert con- 
siderable influence over our finances. 
The attention of two mighty nations has 
been absorbed by war. Industry and 
commerce have been greatly interrupted 
by these events. At the period when 
this war broke out we were only just 
beginning to recover from a long period 
of depression, and it might have been 
very reasonably expected that the result 
of this war would have been to fling us 
back into the state we were in a year or 
two ago, but I think the finances of this 
country never gave stronger evidence of 
vitality, soundness, and elasticity, than 
has been shown by what has happened 
since the war commenced. In proof of 
this assertion I will just read to the 
House these figures :—The estimated 
Receipts for the year 1870-1 were 
£67,634,000 ; these Estimates were 
made up at a time when nobody had the 
slightest idea of the tremendous future 
that was before us; but, notwithstanding 
the war, the Revenue has exceeded these 
Estimates by £2,311,000. If they be 
sought for, the causes of this wonderful 
elasticity are not difficult to find. In 
the first place, I do not doubt that the 
war in which those two great nations 
have been engaged has transferred to 
us a quantity of business that could not 
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well be done during the war in those 
countries. The war has also transferred 
a considerable quantity of capital which 
has sought refuge here. I think we 
may see very plainly how wide, as well 
as how solid, is the foundation on which 
our commercial prosperity rests when 
we have been so little affected by the 
state of affairs in Europe involving the 
two countries nearest to us, and with 
which we have so many relations; and 
that we have been so little influenced 
shows that our commerce is derived from 
every quarter of the world, and that 
though there may be something going 
on wrong in one place, and perturbation 
may be everywhere apparent, it does 
not affect us in anything like the de- 
gree that might be expected. If I were 
to enlarge my view of the subject, and 
take into consideration the two years 
which have elapsed from 1868 to the 
present time, I find that the Revenue 
receipts in 1868 were £72,600,000, and 
that for the year that has just expired 
—that is, for 1870-1—they were, in 
round numbers, £70,000,000, show- 
ing a decrease of £2,600,000. But 
during that period of two years have 
elapsed between then and now—there 
has been a remission of taxation to 
no less an amount than £8,600,000; 
and these remissions have been as fol- 
lows: — On assessed taxes, licences, 
stamps, and sundries, £1,000,000; on 
fire insurance, £1,000,000; on corn, 
£900,000; on sugar, £2,700,000; and 
on the income tax, 2d. in the pound, or 
£3,000,000 — making altogether, as 
stated, £8,600,000. Deducting from the 
total amount of remissions the diminu- 
tion of Revenue of £2,600,000, it ap- 
pears that there has been recovered by 
the increase in the productiveness of 
Revenue upon a reduced system of taxa- 
tion no less a sum than £6,000,000 
during the period referred to. The re- 
covery has been at the rate of a little 
more than two-thirds of a million for 
every million of reduced taxation. 

I will now state to the Committee the 
estimated Receipts for 1870-1 under the 
several heads, comparing them with the 
actual produce. The estimated receipts 
from Customs were £19,300,000; the 
actual receipts were £20,191,000, so that 
the receipts exceeded the Estimate by 
£891,000. In Excise, the estimated re- 
ceipts were £21,660,000, and the ac- 
tual receipts £22,788,000, showing that 
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the receipts exceeded the Estimate by 
£1,128,000. In Stamps, the estimated 
revenue was £8,589,000; the actual re- 
ceipts were £9,007,000; so that the reve- 
nue exceeded the Estimate by £418,000. 
In Taxes, the estimated revenue was 
£2,850,000; the actual receipts were 
£2,725,000, so that there was a falling 
off of £125,000. In Property Tax, the 
estimated revenue was £6,350,000, and 
this was exactly balanced by the actual 
receipts. In the Post Office, the esti- 
mated revenue was £4,775,000; the ac- 
tual receipts were £4,770,000; so that 
there was a deficit of £5,000. The esti- 
mated receipts for the Telegraph Ser- 
vice were £675,000, and the actual re- 
ceipts £500,000, so that there was a 
deficit of £175,000. For Crown Lands 
the estimated revenue was £385,000, 
and this was exactly balanced by the 
receipts. Under the head Miscellaneous 
the estimated revenue was £3,050,000, 
and the actual receipts were £3,229,220, 
sothat the excessof receipts was £179,220. 
The general result is, that the estimated 
revenue was £67,634,000, the actual 
receipts were £69,945,220; and the 
receipts exceeded the Estimate by 
£2,311,220. The Committee will ob- 
serve that there is a most remarkable 
increase on the Estimate in Customs and 
Excise ; indeed, with regard to Customs, 
there is hardly an item in which there is 
not a notable increase. There is an in- 
crease in coffee and chicory of £80,000 ; 
in foreign fruits of £50,000; in foreign 
spirits of £233,000 ; there is a remark- 
able increase in tea of £592,000; in 
tobacco and snuff there is an increase 
of £5,000; and in wine of £108,000. 
Against this increase is to be set off 
£105,000, loss on the abolition of the 
ls. duty on corn, a small balance of 
the duty having been collected in the 
previous year. Upon sugar there is a 
loss, owing to the reduction of the duty 
by one half, of £2,162,000. A loss of 
half the duty would have amounted to 
£2,708,000; but we had reckoned upon 
a recovery of £358,000; and the actual 
recovery has been £546,000, or not far 
from £200,000 more than we had esti- 
mated. The Excise has also proved 
equally prosperous. Malt has produced 
the extraordinary sum of £431,000 more 
than last year, and spirits £481,000 
more. The Revenue derived from these 
two articles is larger in amount than it 
has ever been before. This is the more 
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remarkable in the case of malt, because 
the Committee is aware that in 1865 the 
duty was reduced from 4s. to 2s. 7d. per 
bushel. Licences, sugar, and railways 
have also been more productive than was 
anticipated ; but the repeal of the duties 
on stage and hackney carriages has in- 
volved a loss of £108,000. Under the 
head of Stamps we have lost, by the 
abolition of the duty on fire insurances, 
£440,000, and on newspapers £50,000, 
which is £10,000 less than we estimated. 
Stamps on Deeds and Legacy and Suc- 
cession Duties show a reduction of from 
£40,000 to £30,000, while probate shows 
an increase of £100,000, and receipts, 
draughts, and bills of exchange ani in- 
crease of £65,000. Bankruptcy and 
Chancery fees, in place of being applied 
to the payment of salaries, have since the 
Ist of October, 1869, been levied by 
means of stamps, and hence there arises 
an increase under this head of £70,000 ; 
but this is only a matter of account, as 
the salaries are put upon the Estimates, 
and this increase under the head of 
stamps is, therefore, apparent rather 
than real. Thus, although there is a 
decrease as compared with the previous 
year of the Revenue derived from Stamps 
of £241,000, the actual receipts have 
exceeded the Estimates by £418,000. 
The head of Taxes has been affected 
by the substitution of licences for the 
assessed taxes, and the exceptional re- 
ceipts of the former year vitiate a com- 
parison. We estimated the reduction at 
£1,650,000 ; but it appears the actual re- 
duction was £1,755,000, or £105,000 
more than we anticipated. That does 
not arise from any diminution of the 
land tax and house duty, but is owing 
to a temporary delay in the collection of 
the taxes. The Income Tax exactly cor- 
responded with our expectations; and 
the Post Office and Miscellaneous re- 
ceipts about realized the estimates we 
submitted. The Telegraph Service has 
fallen short by £175,000; but we are in- 
formed that there is really no loss there, 
but simply that the receipts have not 
yet reached the Exchequer. The net 
result of the whole Revenue is, as I have 
already stated, an increase beyond the 
Estimate of £2,311,220. The decrease 
of income compared with 1869-70 is 
£5,489,000, arising from a reduction of 
taxation and from the exceptional re- 
ceipts of 1869-70 owing to the change in 
the mode of collection. 
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I will now proceed to compare the 
estimated with the actual Expenditure 
for 1870-1, the year which has just ex- 
pired. The estimated Expenditure for 
the interest of Debt was £26,840,000; 
the actual expenditure was £26,826,437, 
or £13,568 less than the Estimate. The 
expenditure in respect of the other 
Consolidated Fund services was esti- 
mated at £1,820,000; the actual expen- 
diture was £2,118,196, or £293,196 
more than the Estimate. The expen- 
diture for the Army was estimated 
at £12,965,000; the actual expenditure 
was £13,430,400; but this does not in- 
clude the expenditure under the Vote of 
Credit of £2,000,000 granted in August 
last in reference to the war in Europe. 
The expenditure for the Navy was esti- 
mated at £9,370,000, and the actual ex- 
penditure was £9,456,641; that is to 
say, the expenditure exceeded the Esti- 
mate by £86,641. As I have stated, 
the Vote of Credit for the war in Europe 
was £2,000,000. Of that the actual 
expenditure has been £1,350,000; and 
no more can be expended than what 
has been authorized under that Vote 
of Credit. The expenditure falls short, 
therefore, of the grant by £650,000. 
The Civil Services were estimated at 
£10,064,000; and the actual expendi- 
ture was £9,849,315, showing a reduc- 
tion of £214,685. For the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Departments the 
Estimate was £2,583,000, while the Ex- 
penditure was £2,573,128. Therefore, 
the expenditure was less than the Esti- 
mate by £9,872. The Post Office Esti- 
mate was £2,377,000; and the actual 
expenditure was £2,373,000—that is, 
the expenditure is less than the Esti- 
mate by the sum of £4,000. For the 
Telegraph Service the Estimate was 
£360,000, and the actual expenditure 
£362,274, showing an excess of expen- 
diture over the Estimate of £2,274. The 
Packet Service Estimate was £1,107,000, 
and the actual expenditure £1,214,148, 
showing an excess of expenditure over 
the Estimate of £107,148. The result 
is that the total estimated Expenditure 
for the service of the year 1870-1 was 
£69,486,000, and the actual Expendi- 
ture £69,548,539, so that there was an 
excess of Expenditure above the Esti- 
mates of £62,539. That includes, of 
course, the expenditure under the Vote 
of Credit. The estimated Expenditure as 
given in the Financial Statement of last 
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April forthe year 1870-1 was £67,303,000; 
but during the Session, in the month 
of August, a special Vote of Credit of 
£2,000,000 was taken, in consequence 
of the breaking out of the war in 
Europe, and to that was added the sum 
of £183,000 mainly due to an arrange- 
ment for paying the half-pay and the 
retired pay of the Navy monthly in- 
stead of quarterly, and to some addi- 
tional charges upon the Civil Service 
Estimates, principally connected with 
public works. These two sums raised 
theestimated Expenditure to£69, 486,000, 
and converted the surplus, which was 
reckoned in April last at £331,000, into 
an anticipated deficiency of £1,852,000, 
Independently of these extra charges, 
we had an unexpected claim. Under 
the ‘‘Courts of Justice Salaries and 
Funds Act ”’ of last Session certain funds 
of the Courts of Chancery and Bank- 
ruptcy were transferred to the Commis- 
sioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt, the Government giving, as secu- 
rity for the purposes to which the funds 
are being applied, a sort of guarantee 
in the shape of a book debt, bearing no 
interest. The sums reserved for the 
discharge of ordinary payments proved 
inadequate during one part of the year, 
when the demands are exceptionally 
heavy, so £472,957 had to be paid in 
order to replenish the balances, which 
amount forms part of the expenditure 
of last year. That amotnt, of course, 
went really to relieve the Commissioners 
for the Reduction of the National Debt 
from repaying the sum which they had 
received and were employing in the re- 
duction of the Debt; and, therefore, 
it is equivalent to spending that sum 
in the reduction of the National Debt, 
although we cannot take any great 
credit for this, as the payment is en- 
tirely involuntary on our part. It does, 
however, raise a question which I shall 
consider carefully. Qui sentit commo- 
dum, sentire debet et onus. It might 
have been better if the Act threw the 
responsibility of making up the defi- 
ciency on the National Debt Commis- 
sioners instead of upon the Consolidated 
Fund. Should this turn out to bea 
sound view, we will endeavour to re- 
medy the case for the future. 

The result, therefore, of a comparison 
between the Revenue and the Estimates 
for the past year is as follows :—The sur- 
plus estimated at £331,000 in April last 
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has been increased by an excess of re- 
ceipts above the estimated Revenue of 
£2,311,220, making altogether an in- 
crease of £2,642,220. But, on the other 
hand, there has been an increase over 
the originally-estimated expenditure of 
£2,245,539, owing to the war in Europe 
and other causes. Now, subtracting one 
of these sums from the other, there is 
left a surplus of £396,681, or, to put 
the case more simply, the actual Re- 
yenue for the year just concluded is 
£69,945,220, and the actual Expenditure 
is £69,548,539. Subtracting one from 
the other, the result is a balance of 
£396,681, which is the balance that re- 
mains to us this year after having dis- 
charged the £1,350,000 spent under the 
Vote of Credit, which has been the cause 
of no new taxation to the country at all. 
The increase of expenditure in the year 
1870-1as compared with the year 1869-70 
is £683,787. The expenditure on account 
of the war in Europe takes the place of 
an almost similar sum expended the year 
before in finishing up the account of 
the Abyssinian Expedition — namely, 
£1,300,000. The Consolidated Fund 
charges, from the cause already ex- 
plained, show an increase of £383,000 ; 
the Civil Services of £546,000; and the 
Telegraph Service of £302,000; while 
the charges for the Debt are less by 
£227,000, the Army by £135,000, and 
the Navy by £300,000. 

I now pass to the consideration of the 
balances and the state of the National 
Debt. The Exchequer balances on the 
Ist of April, 1870, stood at £8,606,648 ; 
there has been a surplus of Revenue 
over expenditure of £396,681; there 
has been an excess of re-payments over 
new advances for public works, and 
other matters, of £574,402, making 
altogether £9,577,731, out of which 
there has been applied in reduction of 
Debt £2,554,296, leaving a balance, on 
the 3lst of March, 1871, of £7,023,435. 
The state of the Debt on the 31st of 
March, 1871, was as follows :—Funded 
Debt, £732,043,270; capital value of 
Terminable Annuities in Three per Cent 
stock, £57,969,885; Unfunded Debt, 
£6,091,000—total, £796,104,155. The 
total of the Debt during the last four 
years has been as follows:—The total 
Debt was £806,572,883 in 1868, 
£805,480,164 in 1869, £801,406,563 in 
1870, and £796,104,155 in 1871. There 
has thus been since March, 1868, a re- 
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duction in the amount of Debt of 
£10,468,728, while during this period 
we have spent £7,000,000 on the pur- 
chase of telegraphs, which sum we bor- 
rowed, thereby increasing the Debt so 
much, £875,000 on fortifications, and 
paid £6,300,000 on account of the Abys- 
sinian Expedition. The Fee Funds of 
the Courts of Chancery and Bankruptcy, 
amounting to £5,517,232 in stock and 
£334,838 in cash, have formed part of 
the funds applied to the reduction of 
Funded Debt, a liability of equal amount 
having been raised in the books of the 
National Debt Commissioners, but as no 
interest is payable upon it, the liability 
incurred is a book debt in the nature 
of a guarantee rather than of actual 
Debt. While on the subject of the 
Debt, I may be allowed to make astate- 
ment with reference to a measure we 
are taking which I hope may have con- 
siderable effect in enabling us to reduce 
the public Debt. The Bill designed to 
carry out our object is now before the 
House, and as it is germane to the sub- 
ject before the Committee, perhaps I 
may be allowed to allude to it. The 
Committee are aware that the funds of 
the Court of Chancery are managed by 
the department of the Accountant Gene- 
ral, and although I am not prepared to 
find any fault with the administration of 
these funds, I may say it is certainly 
conducted on rather antiquated prin- 
ciples as compared with modern finance. 
For instance, I find it is characterized 
by a system of double accounts, one set 
being carried on in the department of 
the Accountant General and the other 
in the Bank of England, but this trouble 
of keeping double accounts is compen- 
sated by there being no audit of the ac- 
counts at all. I cannot blame anyone 
for this extraordinary state of things; it 
has come down to us from the earliest 
days of the Court of Chancery. But 
besides this there is considerable delay 
in getting money out of the hands of the 
Court of Chancery, not only as a conse- 
quence of the forms and proceedings of 
that august tribunal, but even when the 
suitor has come to an end of the for- 
malities prescribed by the Court, he has 
to exercise patience for another fort- 
night before he can get possession of the 
moneys to which he is entitled. Being 
a legal office, too, it has its vacation; 
and for two months, from the end of 
August to the beginning of November, 
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it is impossible to draw any money out 
of the Court of Chancery. Consequently 
there is a great rush at times upon the 
funds, and as much as £300,000 was 
drawn out in one day last year. These 
are considerable inconveniences to the 
suitor; but he has others also to con- 
tend with. If he has money in Court, 
he has a choice of two modes of dealing 
with it; either he can leave it in the 
hands of the Accountant General entirely 
unproductive, or of having it invested in 
the funds, taking upon himself the risk 
of loss which may arise if at the time of 
subsequent sale there should have been 
a fall in the value of the securities. It 
has occurred to us, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor has consented to the proposition, 
that it would be more beneficial to the 
suitors and to the country, if the Go- 
vernment were to place the Accountant 
Gereral’s Department under that of the 
Paymaster General, by which means we 
shall get rid of the system of double 
accounts, secure an efficient audit, and 
allow the money to be obtained at any 
time, whether in the vacation or not, 
and the suitors would have what they 
have not now exactly got—the secu- 
rity of the Government for their stock. 
We propose, in addition, that the Court 
shall be allowed, unless the suitor object, 
to lend the money to Government as a 
deposit at £2 per cent, that is that the 
suitor shall receive interest at 2 per cent, 
and at the end of the suit obtain his 
money in solido, without being subjected 
to any fluctuations at all. We hope 
in this way to consult the convenience 
of the suitor, which will of course be 
necessary to the success of the scheme, 
and to form a powerful engine in the 
hands of the Government to reduce the 
Debt. The fund formed by the deposits 
of suitors, unlike the fund obtained from 
Savings Banks depositors, would not be 
run upon in bad times; the money would 
be paid out only when the decree of the 
Court had been issued; there would 
therefore be a stability about the fund 
which does not belong to ordinary de- 
posits. We propose to invest this money 
in the purchase of stock, and to convert 
that stock into Terminable Annuities of 
exactly the same value. The surplus of 
the yearly annuities, after payment of 
the interest due to suitors, will be re- 
invested in fresh stock, which will again 
be converted into Terminable Annuities. 
By this means we hope to convert at the 
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exact value a large portion of stock into 
Terminable Annuities, and thus in time 
make a sensible impression upon the 
National Debt. 

I have now completed the retrospec- 
tive part of my task, which has been a 
singularly agreeable one; I have had 
to tell the Committee of nothing but 
large excess of Revenue over expendi- 
ture. I am sorry to say that in turning 
my back on the past, I turn my back also 
on prosperity, for the prospects of the 
year before us by no means correspond 
with the results of its predecessor. We 
cannot expect to realize in the coming 
year the unprecedented receipts we have 
hitherto obtained. We cannot frame 
our Estimate for the future on the basis 
of those receipts, simply because they 
were unprecedented, and because our 
custom is not to take a single year to 
guide us, but an average of years. It 
may be that the receipt of the coming 
year will be equal to those of the past ; 
but no sound financier who valued his 
reputation would make the unprece- 
dented receipts of last year his basis of 
calculation for the future. To do so 
might have the effect of making things 
pleasant for the moment, but it would 
be only deceiving the House. The day 
of retribution would surely come, and 
I should be most justly reprehended 
for having been over-sanguine. Nor 
can we hope, I am sorry to say, that our 
expenditure for the coming year will be 
limited to the sums which have been 
found sufficient for the year just expired. 

I will now compare the estimated 
Expenditure of the year 1871-2 under 
the several heads of services with the 
total grants of the previous year, as 
shown in the Appropriation Act. This 
is the fairest way, becaus» the Appro- 
priation Act includes the Supplementary 
Estimates, and if these were omitted 
from the calculation the Committee would 
be led into error. I will therefore com- 
pare the estimated expenditure of this 
year with the expenditure which was ac- 
tually sanctioned in the year previous. 
The estimated interest on Debt for the 
year 1871-2 is £26,910,000; the total 
grant during the year just concluded for 
that purpose was £26,840,000, showing 
an increased Estimate for this year over 
the total grant of last year of £70,000. 
The other Consolidated Fund charges are 
estimated for the coming year at pre- 
cisely the same sum as was authorized 
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last year—namely, £1,820,000. The 
Army, including the abolition of pur- 
chase, is estimated to cost us during the 
present year £16,452,000. The total 

ant for the past year for the Army 
was £12,965,000, so that there is an 
increase of Estimates for this year over 
the total grant of last year of £3,487,000. 
The Navy for the present year is es- 
timated at £9,756,000 ; the actual grant 
last year was £9,370,000, showing an 
excess this year of £386,000. In the 
grants of last year there was a Vote 
of Credit of £2,000,000; there is, how- 
ever, no corresponding Estimate this 
year, because the Vote of Credit ceased 
with the war in Europe. The Civil 
Service, it is estimated, will cost us 
£10,726,000; the total grant last year 
was £10,306,000; thus the Estimate for 
the present year shows an increase of 
£420,000 under this head. The Esti- 
mates for the Revenue Departments is 
£5,076,000; the costlast year £4,990,000, 
showing an increase of £86,000. The 
Packet Service we estimate at £1,148,000; 
the total grant last year was £1,225,000; 
thus the Estimate is less than last year’s 
grant by £77,000. The Telegraph Ser- 
vice we estimate at £420,000; last year 
£360,000 was granted, so that we have 
an increase this year of £60,000. The 
totals show that we this year have an 
estimated Expenditure of £72,308,000, 
while the total grants last year amounted 
to £69,876,000; the increase of Estimates 
for this year, therefore, over the grants 
of last year is £2,432,000. The increased 
Estimates for the Army and Navy have 
been already discussed; I will not there- 
foredwell upon them. The Civil Service 
increase of £420,000 may be very well ac- 
counted for; indeed, it is more than ac- 
counted for. In the first place, £561,000 
is due to National Education, the fruits 
of the Act passed last year. Of course, 
it was quite manifest that carrying out 
the Education Act would involve expen- 
diture, and the Committee will remem- 
ber that, not only has the area of edu- 
cation greatly extended, but the propor- 
tionate amount required has increased 
from one-third to one-half. The cost of 
the Census, too, falls upon this year, as 
if its misfortunes were not numerous 
enough, and the increased charge on this 
account of £131,000, coupled with an 
increased charge for police and prisons, 
which cannot be avoided, of £50,000, 
makes a sum of £742,000, to account 
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for an increased demand of £420,000. 
If we compare these Civil Service Esti- 
mates with those of 1868, we shall find 
an increase of no less than £1,609,000. 
But that increase is easily accounted 
for ; £745,500 arises from transfers from 
the Consolidated Fund, Fee Funds, Army 
Estimates, and other heads, implying an 
alteration in the mode of account, but 
no increase of expenditure. Then, again, 
the amount required for education has 
increased since that period by £715,631 ; 
Census, £134,201; automatic services, 
like the increase of salaries by incre- 
ments pensions and other matters which 
are not under the control of the Treasury, 
but take care of themselves, £181,000 ; 
and £16,000 has been placed upon the 
expenditure by Act of Parliament. These 
figures give an increase of £1,792,332, 
a great increase since 1868-9; but as 
far as any discretion has been allowed, 
it is only fair to my right hon. Friend 
the late Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. 
Stansfeld) to state that it is impossible 
that Estimates could have been exa- 
mined with greater care and attention. 
Then, in dealing with the Revenue De- 
partments we have had to contend with 
the great discontent exhibited in the 
Customs, Inland Revenue, and the Post 
Office. Some improvement of pay has 
been granted in certain Departments. 
But the matter is a difficult one to deal 
with, because if you give a small in- 
crease you probably do not allay the 
discontent, while anything beyond will 
cause a very appreciable increase in 
the Estimates. On entering office we 
found that the late Government had 
decided in favour of an increase being 
made to the salaries of the officers of 
the Customs ; but it occurred to my right 
hon. Friend the President of the Poor 
Law Board, before adopting the decision 
of our predecessors, to ascertain whether 
it would not be possible, by a review of 
the Department, to save the money re- 
quired for this purpose out of the ex- 
penses of the Department itself. The 
matter was inquired into by a Treasury 
Committee, and the result is that my 
right hon. Friend has been signally suc- 
cessful, for from this source alone my 
right hon. Friend has been able to make 
a rather more liberal provision than that 
which was recommended by the late Go- 
vernment, and we thought it rightto grant 
the increase from the time that it was 
originally intended to take effect, Hon, 
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Members, too, may be surprised to learn 
that so efficient has been the action of 
this Committee that, while it has sim- 
plified the administration of the Depart- 
ment, it has already retrenched in the 
London Customs alone 130 clerks, and 
will, before the retrenchment is finished, 
effect a reduction in the number of the 
clerks of probably not less than 200, 
without, in the least degree, impairing 
the efficiency of the establishment. This 
change has been effected in London 
alone. . It remains still to extend the 
inquiry to the outports, and though I 
am not in a position to state what the 
effect will be, hon. Members will be in 
a position, from what I have mentioned, 
to judge of its probable results for them- 
selves. The Reports relating to that 
subject will be laid before Parliament. 

I now come to the estimated Revenue 
for the year 1871-2, as compared with 
the Revenue actually received for 1870-1. 
In the Customs the Estimate for 1871-2 
is £20,100,000; the actual Revenue for 
1870-1 was £20,191,000; so that we have 
placed our Estimate at £91,000 below 
the receipts of the present year. The 
Estimate for the Excise for 1871-2 is 
£22,420,000 ; the receipts for the past 
year were £22,788,000, showing a de- 
crease in the Estimate of £368,000. The 
Stamps we estimate at £8,750,000; the 
actual Revenue last year was £9,007,000, 
showing a decrease of £257,000, owing 
to the reductions in some of the duties 
sanctioned by the Stamp Act of last Ses- 
sion. Then we estimate the Revenue 
from Taxes at £2,330,000; our actual 
receipts from this source for 1870-1 
were £2,725,000, showing a decrease of 
£395,000. The Income Tax we estimate 
at £6,100,000, and our actual receipts 
last year were £6,350,000, showing a 
reduction of £250,000. But the Esti- 
mate is obviously right, because this 
£6,100,000 is the full amount that would 
accrue from an Income Tax of 4d. in the 
pound, and therefore the larger sum 
must have been made up of the arrears of 
former years. The Post Office we esti- 
mate at £4,670,000 ; last year the actual 
Revenue was £4,770,000, showing a 
decrease in our present Estimate of 
£100,000. We estimate the Telegraphs 
at £750,000; last year they yielded 
£500,000, so that there is an anticipated 
increase of £250,000. Crown Lands we 
estimate at £375,000; last year they 
yielded £385,000; we therefore esti- 
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mate less than our receipts of last year 
by £10,000. We estimate our Revenue 
for 1871-2 from miscellaneous sources 
at £4,100,000; last year the actual 
Revenue was £3,229,000, so that in the 
ensuing year we anticipate an increase 
of £871,000. The result is that the 
total Estimate for the year 1871-2 igs 
£69,595,000; the actual receipts for the 
past year amounted to £69,945,000; so 
that, on the whole, we anticipate a de- 
crease of £350,000. In the Estimates 
for the present year we cannot safely 
reckon upon the recurrence of some of 
the exceptional receipts which helped to 
swell last year’s Revenue. We cannot, 
for instance, expect to receive probate 
duty upon colossal fortunes every year. 
We are not justified in calculating upon 
the same receipts from the malt duty 
which yielded an altogether exceptional 
return last year. Last year, too, there 
were arrears of certain duties which the 
Legislature has. repealed, and these ar- 
rears went to swell last year’s receipts. 
We cannot, however, count upon them 
in the present year. We have now 
pretty well finished with all the different 
reductions of taxation effected in 1869- 
70, and they will disturb our calculations 
no more. There are two items in the 
Estimates which I have mentioned on 
which we expect an increase. One is 
the Telegraphs, which we believe capa- 
ble of yielding an increase as soon as 
the system becomes better organized and 
is more appreciated by the public. Ido 
not, however, go into this matter, be- 
cause a very excellent Report. upon the 
subject has been laid upon tho Table 
of the House. The other item is that of 
the Miscellaneous Receipts, upon which 
the Committee will observe that there is 
an anticipated increase of.£871,000. The 
meaning of that is this—There have 
been very great savings effected in the 
Army and Navy during the past two 
years, and these savings have been ap- 
plied towards meeting the expenses of the 
Abyssinian Expedition ; large advances 
which had been issued to the Treasury 
chest will, in consequence of these 
savings having been applied to meet the 
cost of the expedition, be repaid into 
the Exchequer. Though the sum de- 
rivable from this source comes in very 
opportunely to swell the Revenue of the 
present year, it cannot, unfortunately, 
be looked upon as permanent Revenue. 
The effect of the figures I have laid 
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before the Committee is this—The esti- 
mated Expenditure for the year 1871-2, 
is £72,808,000, and the estimated Reve- 
nue £69,595,000 ; deducting the one Es- 
timate from the other we find a defi- 
ciency of £2,713,000. Before, however, 
I depart from the matters I have just 
been dealing with I must remind the 
Committee that, while in 1872-3 we can- 
not expect to receive from the miscella- 
neous receipts any repetition of this sum 
of £871,000, it has been announced by 
ny right hon. Friend the First Lord of 
the Admiralty that it may be necessary 
in that year to hand over the house 
tax for the purposes of local taxation. 
While, moreover, we have taken in the 
Estimates for this year the first instal- 
ment for the extinction of Purchase at 
£600,000, the sum required for that 
purpose next year will be at least double 
that amount. We are now, then, con- 
fronted with the realities of the case. It 
will not, I am sure, be expected of me 
to go at any length into that ques- 
tion, which has been so fully discussed 
by persons abler than myself—I mean 
the question which really rules finance 
—namely, the policy of which these 
figures are only the symbols. In what 
we are now doing Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment believe themselves to be carry- 
ing out the wishes of this House and 
of the country. Finance is the hand- 
maid of public policy, and my duty is 
only to give expression to what I under- 
stand to be the wishes of this House, 
and the objects that the Government 
have undertaken to carry out. I can 
imagine few positions more agreeable 
than that of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in prosperous times, particularly 
when he has the good fortune to be sur- 
rounded by very economical Colleagues. 
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know no rest, in order to save money 
for the public, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who has had only a very 
small share in their labour, comes down 
once ayearlike a benignant fairy to scatter 
blessings o’er the land, for which he fre- 
quently gets very undeserved credit and 
applause. But, on the other hand, I 
think justice is pretty well done. The 
Duke of Cumberland always said he had 
been most unjustly praised for his vic- 
tory at Culloden, and most unjustly de- 
preciated for his capitulation at Closter- 
seven; so that, upon the whole, he con- 
sidered that justice had been done to 
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him. In the same way I am only one 
among @ number who are concerned in 
this matter. Of course, the whole weight 
of this increased expenditure falls upon 
me, and I must accept the perhaps un- 
deserved censure, because I have re- 
ceived for two years the most undeserved 
credit for the labours of my colleagues. 
I wish, however, to point out to the 
House one view of the case which, as it 
is peculiarly financial, may not be irre- 
levant for me to state. I will leave it to 
others to comment on the inconvenience 
of being invaded, and the desirability of 
preventing invasion if possible ; what I 
now desire to point out to the Committee 
is that whatever may be the power of 
any State on the Continent of Europe, of 
even Prussia herself, crowned as she is 
with victory, and standing in a position 
of unexampled strength and predomi- 
nance, it is not in the power of that State 
to prove to any man’s satisfaction that 
she cannot be invaded. She may show 
that she is strong enough to repel in- 
vasion; but she has not the power of 
drawing a line around her territory and 
saying with regard to all within that 
line, as was once said with regard to 
France—‘ This is sacred soil; no enemy 
shall tread upon it.”” That is an advan- 
tage which, in the nature of things, 
cannot be given to any Continental 
State; but I maintain that it can be 
given to England. I do not mean to 
enter into the question of the probability 
of invasion; but the point I wish to make 
is, that it is in the power of this House 
and of the country, if they are so minded, 
to take such measures as shall, I will not 
say prevent England from being invaded, 
but shall satisfy all who can judge that 
she cannot be invaded successfully. If 
that can be done, I can hardly imagine 
any sacrifice that it would not be worth 
while to make upon purely financial 
considerations, because if we can satisfy 
peoplethat this isthe one spotin the world 
that is safe, and that will in all proba- 
bility be free from the ravages of war, 
think how our credit will rise, how the 
value of our property will increase, what 
a predominance it gives us over other 
nations. That is no particular merit of 
our own; but it is our good fortune to 
have such a result placed within our 
reach. Is thisso ornot? I do not speak 
of our fleet, because, although England 
is at present mistress of the seas, she 
may not always be so, and we know, 
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moreover, from the events that preceded 
the Battle of Trafalgar, that a fleet may 
be decoyed a long way from its station at 
the particular moment when it is most 
required, as the fleet of Nelson was when 
it sailed for the West Indies. But sup- 
pose that line of defence failed us, is there 
any other within our reach? I maintain 
that it is in the power of this nation, if 
we are so minded, to take such measures 
as will enable us to have on foot a force 
sufficient—demonstrably sufficient, con- 
sidering the conditions of the problem of 
landing a force in an enemy’s country— 
to crush any enemy before he could pos- 
sibly accumulate sufficient strength to 
invade us. With a certain amount of 
sacrifice I believe that can be done, and 
I maintain that in a purely financial point 
of view it ought to be done, and that in 
order to effect that result no sacrifice 
would be too great. I will make no 
further remark upon this subject, and 
indeed I am not sure whether I have not 
gone beyond the record in saying so 
much. It may, however, be said to me 
‘“‘Tf younow find yourself in this difficulty, 
why have you been taking off all these 
taxes?’? That would be a very fair re- 
mark. My answer, of course, is that when 
we took off those taxes we did not know 
what was goingto happen. Everything 
in this world is very uncertain ; we are 
very blind, and no one feels this more 
strongly than I when I remember how 
matters stood this time last year and con- 
sider how they are now. It is obvious 
that when you haye surplus taxes which 
are a considerable injury to the country, 
it is the part of a wise man to use his 
surplus at once, and not to be tempted 
to hang back on account of something 
which may neverhappen. If you follow 
a policy of apprehending danger and that 
danger does not come, the public have 
been defrauded of the benefit of that re- 
mission of taxation to which, underthe cir- 
cumstancesof thecountry, they were fairly 
entitled. The real difficulty that we 
have to deal with, and it is as well to 
state it at once, is this: what we are 
doing now is to virtually impose taxes 
in the nature of war taxes at a time 
when we are not going to war, and there 
is no probability of our doing so. We are 
acting prospectively, and I hope with a 
large and judicious view. But, of course, 
when we impose taxation on this coun- 
try in this way, in time of peace, we 
miss all that ‘‘ storm-pressure,” as the 
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Germans call it, which exists in time of 
war—all that anger, animosity, and ex- 
cited patriotic feeling which enables War 
Ministers to put on any taxes they 
please. We are now confronted with 
this difficulty—‘‘ What shall we do?” 
I have had a great deal of good advice 
from many quarters. I have not answered 
all my correspondents yet; but I will 
take the opportunity of doing so now. 
The first suggestion that I will notice is, 
that I should apply my surplus to meet- 
ing our expenditure, and so tide over 
the difficulty. That was, perhaps, an 
excellent piece of advice; but I will not 
now stop to consider it, because the mis- 
fortune of the case is that the surplus 
which my critic assumed to exist vanished 
almost as soon as he had offered his sug- 
gestion. He was not aware that during 
the last few days of the financial year 
there is a kind of race among the various 
Public Departments forthe public money, 
and he supposed that because there was 
a surplus at the beginning of the week in 
which he wrote there would also be that 
surplus at the end of it. I will not now 
stop to consider that suggestion, be- 
cause it is like the dinner of the Bar- 
mecide. The next suggestion was, that 
we should meet the case by borrowing 
money, and in that way tide over the 
difficulty ; but I must remind the Com- 
mittee of what has happened since I 
have held my present office. On two 
occasions Motions have been made in 
this House in favour of reducing the 
National Debt. To one—that of the 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Lambert)—I assented on behalf of the 
Government; the other the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland (Mr. Candlish) was 
good enough to withdraw, on my assur- 
ance that the subject should not be 
overlooked or forgotten — an assur- 
ance which I mean to keep. Every 
year a large sum of money appears 
under the head of ‘ Public Debt” in 
the national accounts, and towards the 
reduction of that Debt we annually pay 
a large sum. When we have pledged 
ourselves to reduce that Debt, and are 
burdening the public with heavy taxes 
in order to extinguish it, what sort of a 
figure should we present to the country 
if, with our exceedingly flourishing and 
elastic Revenue, we were unable to meet 
without borrowing the truly national 
purpose we have in view? As far as 
our Revenue is concerned we were never 
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in a higher state of prosperity, and, 
under these circumstances, should we 
shrink from meeting this £2,713,000, 
and betake ourselves to borrowing? I 
can imagine no popularity so cheaply or 
more discreditably gained than by adopt- 
ing that course. Individually, I should 
be most happy to do so, and make a 
little popularity for myself by saving the 
pockets of the public now by borrowing 
the amount of our present deficit, and 
then two or three years afterwards 
coming forward in a more flourishing 
time to pay off this debt. But you may 
depend on this—if it is important to 
reduce a National Debt, one thing still 
more important comes before it, and that 
is, not to contract it. It is much better 
not to have a debt than to have a debt 
and pay it off; and therefore I hope the 
country will go with the Government in 
thinking that it is our duty in this matter 
not to increase the National Debt. I 
have one further remark to make with 
regard to this. I could certainly show to 
the Committee a way in which, without 
imposing any further taxes on any class 
of Her Majesty’s subjects, we could 
raise something like £2,100,000 of the 
sum that we want. I allude to the 
subject of exemptions. We abolished 
protection, among other reasons, for 
this—that we could not endure that the 
whole nation at large should be tribu- 
tary to a single class of any kind what- 
ever—a protected class; but at this 
moment we are violating that prin- 
ciple in the most flagrant manner, be- 
cause in our taxation there are the 
strongest and most sweeping exemptions 
which deprive the public of a great 
deal of money merely for the benefit of 
a particular class. For myself, I say 
boldly that I know of no proper exemp- 
tions from taxes except in those cases 
where the taxes are not worth collect- 
ing. All persons should be taxed, each 
according to his ability, and no exemp- 
tions ought to be allowed unless the 
public would be losers by the taxation. 
I venture to submit that as a sound prin- 
ciple of finance. Let me read to the Com- 
mittee a list of some of the exemptions 
which are now in force and what they 
cost the country, because it must be re- 
membered that every one of these ex- 
emptions from taxes has to be made up 
by the rest of the community, who are 
really tributary to these persons. Let 
me mention a few of these exemptions— 
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Agricultural horses, £900,000 ; agri- 
cultural and trade carts and waggons, 
say £1,000,000; establishment licences 
in Ireland, £80,000; charitable and col- 
legiate funds, £50,000; and dividends 
belonging to foreigners residing abroad, 
£70,000 ; making altogether £2, 100,000. 
There are a good many others; but I 
mention only these as specimens of the 
exemptions of which I am speaking. 
Nor do I propose to go at all minutely 
into the case, because I do not suppose 
the Committee would assist me in doing 
away with these exemptions. When a 
right hon. Member makes a proposal in 
favour of an exemption, the feeling is 
generally on his side.. I merely wish to 
point out that when we have to make pro- 
vision for this sum of £2,100,000 we are 
paying not only for the expenses of war, 
but for the exemption of certain of our 
fellow-subjects from taxation. 

Well, Sir, I think it would be unwise 
to touch the Customs duties. I could 
not do so without causing some disturb- 
ance to trade, and I do not think the 
case sufficiently pressing to interfere with 
them. 

It now remains to me to find some- 
thing on which I can lay hold, and I 
can assure the Committee the matter is 
one of no little difficulty. I wish, how- 
ever, to submit to their notice a tax 
which has, I think, at any rate the re- 
commendation that it will in no degree 
disturb industry, and that it will not 
place a burden on those who will have 
to pay it beyond what they may be fairly 
called upon to bear—I allude to the sub- 
ject of the Probate, Legacy, and Suc- 
cession Duties. I will, in the first place, 
speak of the Probate Duty. The Pro- 
bate Duty at the present time has many 
faults. In the first place, Probate Duty 
is paid on personal property bequeathed 
by will, and a duty is also paid on the 
property of intestates. But, strangely 
enough, the amount paid in the case of 
intestacy is in the ratio of 3 to 2 as com- 
pared with the case of persons who have 
made a will. I presume that the law was 
made by lawyers, and I suppose they 
thought it necessary to punish the enor- 
mity of going out of the world without 
providing oneself with that legal intru- 
ment. I, however, hold that it is no 
business of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, or of Parliament, to interfere with 
a man whether he likes to make a will or 
to take the will which the law has already 
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made for him by the Statute of Distribu- 
tions, and I therefore propose to sweep 
away the distinction to which I have re- 
ferred. The scale on which the Probate 
Duty is now paid is exceedingly trouble- 
some and objectionable. It is founded on 
no comprehensive principle, and contains 
some extraordinary jumps and diver- 
gences. A great deal may, in my opinion, 
be done to simplify it with great ad- 
vantage to the public. The subject is a 
technical one, and I will not dwell on 
it. What we propose is to place all 
personal property, whether testate or 
intestate, upon the same scale—on the 
principle of a 2 per cent Probate Duty. 
It is a scale very much like that of 
the existing Probate Duty, rising at in- 
tervals by £50 up to £500, by £100 
up to £2,000, by £200 up to £3,000, by 
£500 up to £5,000, by £1,000 up to 
£10,000, by £2,000 up to £20,000, by 
£5,000 up to £50,000, and by £10,000 
to any sum whatever. At present the 
scale is capricious when it gets above 
£1,000,000, and jumps by £100,000. 
The change which I propose will practi- 
cally, I believe, be one of considerable 
value ; but it will not make much differ- 
ence so far as the Revenue is concerned. 
But there is an alteration in the law of 
Probate Duty which I am aboutto propose 
which will, I think, make some difference 
to the Revenue. At present many estates 
pay Legacy Duty and not Probate Duty, 
and vice versd. The rule of law is highly 
technical. Probate Duty depends on the 
situs, or the place where the property is 
situated. The Legacy Duty is levied on 
the principle of mobilia sequuntur per- 
sonam. The law is this—If an English- 
man dies in France, being domiciled 
there, and has property in England, that 
property will pay Probate Duty; but the 
legacies which he may leave would not 
pay Legacy Duty because they are con- 
sidered to follow his person, and the law 
looks upon his property for that purpose, 
though situated in England, as being 
situated in France. Again, if an English- 
man, domiciled in England, happens to 
have property in France, that property 
will pay Legacy but not Probate Duty, 
because the situs is not in this country. 
Now, I propose to deal with the matter 
by sweeping away all those cobwebs and 
laying down the simple rule that where 
you can get at property for the one pur- 
pose you can get at it for the other, so 
that whenever it pays Legacy Duty it 
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shall pay Probate Duty, and whenever it 
pays Probate Duty it shall pay Legacy 
Duty. 

I now come to a more important sub- 
ject —I allude to the Succession and 
Legacy Duties. The Committee are aware 
that those duties are paid according to 
a scale, and that scale is of this nature 
—The lineal descendant or ascendant, 
the son inheriting from the father or the 
father from the son—successiones luctuosa, 
as they are termed by civilians, which 
would lead one to suppose that there 
was nothing Juctuosum about other suc- 
cessions at all—pays 1 per cent. In the 
case of succession between brothers the 
duty is 8 per cent; between descendants 
of the same grandfather, 5 per cent ; be- 
tween descendants of the same great- 
grandfather, 6 per cent; all other per- 
sons in a more remote degree of consan- 
guinity, or having no claims of consan- 
guinity at all, paying 10 per cent. Now, 
I am not myself a great admirer of this 
scale in the abstract. The true basis of 
taxation is equality, because it in the 
first place renders its incidence more 
just, and in the second place lighter— 
whereas under this scale you have per- 
sons who receive the same benefit, but 
who pay very differently for it. I am, 
however, well aware that the feeling in 
favour of this scale is so thoroughly 
ingrained in the minds of the people 
of this country, that it would be in 
vain to seek to make any great altera- 
tion init. I think, at the same time, 
almost everyone will admit that it is 
a very extreme scale, and that it works 
out the principle on which it is based 
almost ad absurdum. I am further of 
opinion that there is a fair case for in- 
creasing certain of the Succession Duties 
by means of some alterations in the scale. 
I am of this opinion because I recollect 
that in 1853 my right hon. Friend at 
the head of the Government, who was 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, mak- 
ing what at the time was considered a 
very moderate estimate—indeed, he was 
blamed by many hon. Members for its 
moderation—stated that he thought this 
duty would, in a few years, reach the 
sum of £2,000,000. The Parliament of 
1853, however, having heard the esti- 
mate of my right hon. Friend, gave its 
assent tothe proposal, and legalized aduty 
which was estimated to yield £2,000,000, 
and which, I believe, Lord Cairns, 
who was then a Member of the House 
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of Commons, estimated at £4,000,000, 
it being the opinion of another hon. 
and learned gentleman, the present Vice 
Chancellor Malins, that it would reach 
the large sum of £8,000,000. All this 
occurred 18 years ago, and the Succes- 
sion Duty now amounts to only £732,000. 
A moderate increase of that duty can 
hardly, therefore, be regarded as an un- 
reasonable proposal when accompanied 
with exactly the same increase in the 
case of personal property. I do not pro- 
pose to make any difference in this re- 
spect between personalty and realty. 
Realty has the disadvantage, which it 
appears to me it must always have, of 
paying local rates, because I do not be- 
lieve in the possibility of rating personal 
property in any effective shape; but it 
has some compensation in the freedom 
from Probate Duty, and in the circum- 
stance that the Succession Duty is calcu- 
lated not on the value of the property, 
but on the capitalized value of the an- 
nuity for the life of the successor. I am 
of opinion, therefore, that we need not 
shrink when we really want money for 
a great national purpose — a purpose, 
too, which recommends itself strongly to 
the minds of those very Gentlemen who 
are most interested in this question— 
from making a moderate increase in the 
Succession Duty. What I propose to do, 
therefore, is to raise the 1 per cent paid 
by the lineal descendants to 2 per cent, 
the effect of which will be, so far as 
personalty is concerned, to increase the 
tax by £496,000, and in the case of 
realty and settled personalty, which, 
being the object of settlement, comes 
under the head of real estate, by £250,000. 
I also propose to raise the second 
head of the scale—that is, as between 
brothers—from 3 per cent to 33 per cent, 
so that the scale will rise symmetri- 
cally from 2 per cent to 3} per cent for 
brothers, and from 3} percent to 5 percent 
for first cousins, or children of the same 
grandfather. The effect of these changes 
will be to give an increased Revenue from 
personal property of £630,000, and from 
real estate and settled personalty of 
£290,000, making a total of £920,000. I 
estimate that the alteration with regard 
to the incidence of the Probate and 
Legacy Duties will produce altogether 
about £100,000, and this gives a total 
of £1,020,000 from these sources, of 
which we calculate that £300,000 will 
fall within the present year. There is no 
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attempt whatever to put any particular 
tax on Realty. Legacy and succession 
are subject exactly to the same rule. It 
being necessary to find some money, I 
have placed them pari passu with each 
other. I hope hon. Gentlemen opposite 
will not think that in doing this I am 
making any attack on the land, or doing 
anything unfair towards them, since per- 
sonal property will, in truth, contribute 
twice as much as real. 

The next tax which I have to propose 
is one which I commend to the favour of 
the Committee on account of its Trans- 
Atlantic origin. We are just, I hope, 
going to make up our quarrel. with 
America, and I present this tax to 
America as an instance of my humble 
admiration of her finance, and of my 
good will towards her. The tax is one 
which was invented by that acute nation 
just at the end of the war, and I have 
no doubt the Committee will anticipate 
me when I mention that it is a tax from 
matches. I do not mean matrimonial 
engagements. The matches which I 
mean have sprung up within the re- 
membrance of many of us, and are 
among the most splendid boons—though 
it sounds an humble thing in itself— 
which science has given to man in my 
time. They have enabled us to dis- 
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get them almost for nothing, and yet 
they are among the greatest advan- 
tages we enjoy—one which nobody can 
fully appreciate who has not been in 
backwoods and remote regions. The 
cost of matches is almost nominal—it 
is hardly possible to put a value upon 
them ; and they are consequently used 
in the most reckless and dangerous 
manner. Any Gentleman in this House 
who happens to be a director or share- 
holder in a fire insurance company 
knows that nothing could be more bene- 
ficial to those companies than slightly to 
restrict the traffic in matches by putting 
a little check upon the abuse of them. 
There are a number of young gentlemen 
who amuse themselves with going about 
and throwing matches down into the 
areas; and very often while wine and 
beer are unpacked, and the straw is 
lying about, something takes fire, and 
very serious consequences follow. Then 
they are thrown on floors, and we tread 
on them. I think just a little regula- 
tion in the trade, without seriously im- 
peding it, would, in itself, be a great 
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advantage. The American tax upon 
matches is one cent for every bundle 
of 100, and by it they have realized 
£400,000. [An hon. Memser: Dollars ?] 
Not dollars, but pounds, by a duty of 
one cent on each 100 matches. Well, 
we have gone very carefully into the 
calculation of what is likely to be re- 
alized by this tax here, and I shall as- 
tonish the Committee when I tell them 
what I expect to get. At the same 
time, I cannot honestly put it at less, 
because the figures are absolutely over- 
powering, and it would be a mistake if 
I were to do so. What we propose is to 
put a halfpenny stamp upon every box 
of matches containing 100. [An hon. 
MempBeR: Not more than 100?] Not 
more than 100, and as few as you like. 
We also propose to put a penny stamp 
on a box containing 100 wax lights, as 
we consider them more aristocratic. And 
as the duty on tobacco has risen £5,000 
this year, we propose to put a penny 
stamp also on every box of 100 fusees, 
which are very instrumental in the con- 
sumption of tobacco. I speak seriously 
to the Committee when I say that I be- 
lieve we may calculate upon receiving 
from these sources of Revenue, in the 
present year, £550,000. The figures 
are absolutely incredible. Of common 
matches—those entirely made of wood— 
I am informed that 560,000,000 boxes 
are manufactured in the course of the 
year, and of wax lights and fusees 
about 45,000,000 boxes. We, there- 
fore, have come to the conclusion that 
we cannot honestly put the result to be 
obtained at less than I have stated. But 
then we must ask for the co-operation 
of the House in the matter, because 
the Americah Government suffered very 
grievously by the delay which intervened 
between the proposal of the tax and 
its actual imposition. A number of 
persons set to work and manufactured to 
such a tune that for the first year or two 
the duty was very little. I hope, there- 
fore, if the Committee should think fit to 
adopt my proposal we shall receive the 
greatest assistance in passing the Bill 
through the House, so that there may be 
as little delay as possible. There is only 
one thing further that I have to say on 
this subject. We have thought it neces- 
sary to devise a motto for this novel 
species of taxation. On the match boxes 
which are sold at present we usually 
see a very odd and inappropriate device, 
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one which suggests a rather watery idea 
—namely, Noah’s Ark. But I propose 
to put this motto on our new match 
boxes—Ex luce lucellum. Most of our 
matches are manufactured in this coun- 
try; but on all that may be imported 
an equal tax will be imposed. There is 
one great protection connected with this 
tax. I made the best inquiries possible 
respecting it in America—though not all 
that I could wish, for to say the truth it 
is rather a combustible affair; but in 
America I find that the tax is particu- 
larly easy to collect, because everybody 
is, in a sort of way, a detective in the 
matter; the penalty being considerable 
for selling without the stamp, and the 
profit on each individual quantity being 
extremely small, it is not worth while to 
run the risk for the sake of the gain 
that could be made by cheating the 
Revenue. 

As I have already stated, we calculate 
upon a receipt in the present year from 
these matches of £550,000. From the 
Probate, Succession, and Legacy Duties 
we expect to receive £300,000. These 
two sums together will make £850,000 
this year. 

The Committee will observe that the 
deficit with which we shall have to deal 
is £2,713,000; but I cannot be content 
to take that sum merely to supply it. 
I must dress myself out with the bor- 
rowed plumes of a surplus, which I can- 
not do without getting atleast £2,800,000, 
which would yield a very moderate 
surplus indeed. I have got £2,800,000 
to find, and I have got £850,000 to- 
wards it. Deducting that £850,000 from 
£2,800,000, there remains £1,950,000 to 
be provided, and the Committee will not 
be surprised to hear that it is my inten- 
tion to raise that sum by means of the 
income tax. I regret very much to be 
obliged to have recourse to this measure; 
but the money must be had. The dinner 
has been eaten; the wine has been 
drunk; and nothing remains, as Sydney 
Smith said of the men of Pennsylvania, 
but to ‘‘Book up and pay,” and I 
know no other means by which that can 
be done, with so little disturbance to 
trade. I sincerely hope the increased 
income tax may not be of long continu- 
ance. 

And here I am encountered by a diffi- 
culty. Iwant £1,950,000 from the income 
tax. How am I to get it? The Committee 
is aware that, when the income tax was 
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first imposed by Sir Robert Peel, it 
yielded, for every penny in the pound, 
£700,000. Now, I ask the attention of 
my hon. Friend the Member for West 
Norfolk (Mr. G. Bentinck), who is always 
dreading the poverty to which the country 
will be reduced, to the fact that one 
penny in the pound 29 years after the 
tax was first imposed yields, not merely 
£700,000, but £1,525,000. I have got 
£1,950,000 to find. How am I to do it? 
Ican get £1,525,000 easily enough by 
an additional 1d. income tax; but then 
there is £425,000 more, and how am I 
to get it? Formerly there was a plan 
sometimes resorted to by which a penny 
was put on for half a-year ; but I severed 
myself from that resource effectually by 
collecting the income tax for the whole 
year at once. On this matter I seem to 
be in the difficulty of being obliged to 
do one of two things—either to take a 
sum of £1,100,000, which I do not want, 
or to go without £425,000, which I do 
want. After reflecting deeply on the 
manner of charging the income tax, 
and after much meditation, this is the 
conclusion at which I have arrived. I 
have made this profound discovery, that 
a penny in the pound is the same thing 
as a hundred pence in a hundred pounds, 
and, having got so far, it appeared 
to me quite easy to change the present 
mode of assessing the income tax into 
a percentage. That seems to me to be 
the way of meeting the difficulty. We are 
familiar with the calculation of interest. 
It is not a very difficult rule that to ascer- 
tain the amount of interest you should 
multiply the sum on which you have to 
pay interest by the amount of the interest, 
and divide it by 100. Substitute for the 
word interest the words income tax, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the amount 
of income tax you have to pay. There 
are numerous interest tables which will 
inform you of the amount of your income 
tax. I certainly would not wantonly 
incur the difficulty of changing a well- 
established custom of the people, but 
the Committee will observe that a per- 
centage affords the same facilities for 
taking off the tax as for putting it on. 
It has also this incidental advantage 
that those of us who are familiar with 
decimals will find that a percentage 
gives great facilities in calculating our 
income tax. 

The question, then, is this—we have 
an income tax of 4d. in the pound, or 
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£1 138. 4d. per £100. That produces 
£6,100,000. We want £1,950,000 ; 
and by increasing the income tax from 
£1 138. 4d. to £2 4s. per £100, the 
additional sum of £1,950,000 will be ob- 
tained, and, therefore, the total produce 
of the income tax next year will be 
£8,050,000. I hope the Committee will 
think I have not wandered into this new 
path out of any mere caprice of my own ; 
the arrangement has been suggested by 
me for no other reason than to do what is 
convenient to the taxpayer, and to avoid 
the imposition of other burdens I should 
have otherwise had to lay upon him. 
The effect, then, of what I propose is 
this :—The Legacy, Succession, and Pro- 
bate Duties will amount to £1,020,000, 
of which £800,000 will fall in the 
present year. The Matches Duty will 
amount to £550,000, and the addi- 
tion to the Income Tax will amount 
to £1,950,000, making altogether 
£2,800,000—the sum that is required. 
The account then will stand in this 
manner—Oustoms, £20,100,000; Ex- 
cise, £22,970,000; Stamps, £9,050,000 
(I should observe that the Probate, Suc- 
cession, and Legacy Duties come under 
the head of Stamps, and the Duty on 
Matches under that of Excise); Taxes, 
£2,330,000; Income Tax, £8,050,000; 
Post Office, £4,670,000; Telegraphs, 
£750,000; Crown Lands, £375,000 ; 
Miscellaneous, £4,100,000 — total, 
£72,395,000. The expenditure amounts 
to £72,308,000, leaving a surplus of 
£87,000. I thank the Committee for 
the attention which they have given to 
me. I beg to hand in the Resolution 
with respect to the duty on Matches. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, there shall be charged and paid for 
and upon every box or other enclosure of Lucifer 
Matches, Fusees, or other Matches prepared so as 
to be capable of being ignited by friction or other- 
wise than by the application of actual fire or heat 
(hereinafter called ‘ Matches’), whether manu- 
factured in or imported into the United Kingdom, 
which shall be sold, or exposed to sale, or be 
offered or kept ready for sale, in the United King- 
dom, on or after the 10th day of May 187l,a 
Duty of Excise as follows (that is to say): 

Where the box or other enclosure 

contains Matches which, indepen- 
dently of the substance for ignition, 
are composed wholly of wood— 


Tf the number of Matches therein 
contained does notexceed100 0 0 0} 


§ 8s. d. 
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If the number of Matches therein 
contained exceeds 100, then 
for every 100, and also for any 
fractional part of 100, of such 
number : ; ° 
Where the box or other enclosure 
contains Matches which, indepen- 
dently of the substance for ignition, 
are composed wholly or partially of 
a material other than wood— 
Ifthe number of Matches therein 
contained does not exceed 50 
Ifthe number of Matches therein 
contained exceeds 50, then for 
every 50, and also for any 
fractional part of 50, of such 
number : -0 0 Of 
And the Duties upon boxes or other enclosures of 
Matches shall be denoted by, and collected by 
means of, Labels to be affixed upon such boxes or 
other enclosures.” 


0 Of 


0 0 Of 


Mr. WHITE said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Lowe), when making his 
Financial Statement last Session, cha- 
racteristically expressed his own notion 
of the functions of a British Minister of 
Finance. He then told them that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is a man 
whose duties make him more or less a 
taxing machine. And he further said 
that, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he is intrusted with a certain amount 
of misery, which it is his duty to dis- 
tribute as fairly as he can. Whether 
the right hon. Gentleman then had, or 
had not, strikingly illustrated his own 
ideal, he would leave it to the Com- 
mittee to judge. He (Mr. White) would 
only remark that it was astonishing with 
what equanimity one can bear the mi- 
series of other people. He believed the 
right hon. Gentleman would find that he 
had taken a far too gloomy view of the 
future. Last year he took the oppor- 
tunity of telling the right hon. Gentle- 
man that he had under-estimated his 
incoming Revenue by £2,000,000, and 
that prediction was verified by the state- 
ment just made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. He believed the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at the end of the next 
financial year would have a surplus ex- 
ceeding by £1,500,000 that which he 
had now estimated. As to the proposed 
increase of £3,500,000 in the Army ex- 
penditure, he had not yet discovered a 
single individual who believed that it 
would secure the object which the Go- 
vernment and the people had at heart. 
The public believed that without a 
change in the régime at the Horse Guards 
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no effective Army reform would be pro- 
duced by any amount of increased mili- 
tary expenditure. To secure efficiency 
in our Army, they must strike higher 
than the Government had yet dared to 
do. With new measures, they should 
have newmen. The Government scheme 
of ‘‘ Army Regulation,” what was it—if 
enacted—but putting new wine into old 
bottles ? And surely the result must be, 
what might be naturally expected. As 
to the new scale for probate duty, he 
was dissatisfied. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman ought to have re-ad- 
justed it by making real property sub- 
ject to the same duty as personalty. He 
thanked the First Lord of the Admiralty 
for his recent most valuable Report on 
local and Imperial taxation. That do- 
cument showed that of our Imperial 
taxation only 124 per cent was derived 
from real property, while the remaining 
873 per cent was derived from other 
sources. With regard to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s estimate of his re- 
ceipts from Customs, so far from expect- 
ing that they would yield less in the 
coming year than they did last year, he 
should himself have been disposed to 
put them at fully £500,000 more. Again, 
as to the Excise duties, he did not see 
why the right hon. Gentleman should 
estimate them at a lower amount than 
last year. It was to be hoped that the 
disturbed state of France would not 
long continue, and that from the low 
price of money, and also of cotton and 
wool—the raw materials of our two 
great staple manufactures—an impulse 
would be given to our productive indus- 
try, which would greatly add to the 
prosperity of this country, and thereby 
tend to much increase the incoming 
Revenue. With respect to Stamps and 
Taxes, the changes made in them might, 
perhaps, justify the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s estimate of their receipts. With 
reference to the income tax, he had yet 
to learn that there were not still some 
arrears of that tax which might accrue 
in the coming year as well as in the last. 
The estimated expenditure, £72,380,000, 
was of startling magnitude; and when 
to that was added the £36,000,000, of 
existing local taxation, as stated in the 
First Lord of the Admiralty’s Report, 
the total amount extracted from the 
people for local and Imperial purposes 
amounted to £108,000,000 per annum. 
As to taxing an article of general con- 
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sumption like matches, it might be 
expedient to resort to that source of 
Revenue if the accruing amount were 
really required; but to his mind it 
seemed a step almost from the sublime 
to the ridiculous to now establish such 
an impost. Again, he objected to the 
mode in which the income tax was pro- 
posed to be assessed. The country had 
grown quite accustomed to that tax; 
and, for himself, he should have pre- 
ferred if the right hon. Gentleman had 
boldly taken an additional 2¢.—[‘‘ No!’ } 
—raising the tax from 4d. to 6d. in the 
pound. He only so said, in the hope 
that such an unwarrantable increase 
would have a good moral influence on 
the people, who, perhaps, would have 
then recognized in the augmentation of 
2d. the unavoidable consequence of the 
excessive expenditure on the Army, 
which, he thought, was wholly unjusti- 
fide by the necessities of the case, or by 
the requirements of the vast majority of 
the taxpayers of this country. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH said, he had last 
year called the attention of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to the sugar 
duties, and now desired to do so again. 
The sugar duty was the only duty now 
existing in this country which operated 
as a protection on the manufacture of 
any article. Twelve months ago he 
moved for some Papers relating to the 
sugar duties ; but though those Returns 
had been promised they had not yet 
been produced. When a Member of 
that House wished to expose such abuses 
as existed in connection with these du- 
ties, instead of meeting with opposition, 
he ought to receive every encouragement 
from those in office. In the Committee 
on the Sugar Duties in 1862, over which 
the present Secretary of State for War 
presided, it was proposed that there 
should be one uniform rate of duty 
levied on sugar instead of classified du- 
ties; but the Committee, by a majority 
of 1, rejected that proposal, which it 
was thought would yield a smaller Re- 
venue than the proposed classified duties. 
It had been shown, however, by an 
official Return from the Treasury, that 
in 1848 a uniform rate of duty on sugar 
would have yielded more by £77,300, 
and in 1869 more by £149,885 than was 
received in those years under the classi- 
fied rates; so that the Revenue was 
robbed in those two years of £223,000, 
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which was the amount of bounty given 
to the sugar-makers. Did the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer intend to con- 
tinue that system? It was true that 
last year the right hon. Gentleman re- 
duced the sugar duties by one-half, and 
the effect of that had already been to 
induce a much larger consumption of 
good sugar. The imports of good sugar 
this year were about 10} per cent greater 
than they were last year, yet a bounty 
was still given to the sugar manufac- 
turers. He wished to know whether 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in- 
tended to continue this protective duty 
on sugar, which was a disgrace to a 
Government pretending to be a free- 
trade administration. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer made great pretensions 
to being a political economist; but he 
should bear in mind what the present 
Prime Minister said in reference to the 
paper duties, when our paper-makers 
wanted a little bit of protection. The 
Prime Minister said—‘‘The claims of 
the consumers were paramount; they 
had a right to buy their paper in the 
cheapest market.’’ Well, that was just 
what he now claimed for the consumers 
of sugar in this country. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, he thought the 
dealings of the right hon. Gentleman 
with the succession and probate duties 
would give general satisfaction; but he 
should have dealt with an anomaly which 
had been often commented on, and 
should have applied the succession duty 
to the property of corporations and com- 
panies. He believed that they had no 
conception of the vast amount of pro- 
perty which was held by these bodies, 
and it passed down through a succession 
of individuals, for long periods of time, 
without any break of continuity. It 
was said that companies had no souls, 
nor did they die; but their liability to 
succession duty might be commuted for 
an annual payment. The existing ex- 
emption in their case should be done 
away with. Probate duty should also 
apply to these corporations and com- 
panies which had a large amount of 
personal property. It was a great hard- 
ship that people should have to pay pro- 
bate duty upon very small estates, and 
he was told that they had to pay the 
lawyers 10 or 15 times the amount that 
the Government received for duty. He 
thought that something might be done 
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to remedy this evil. Another still greater 
hardship was inflicted by charging in- 
come tax upon small incomes, say up to 
£100. A deduction of £2 or £3 from a 
total income of £100 was felt to be im- 
measurably greater than deductions 
from a man’s superfluities. There was 
a large class of persons struggling to 
maintain their social position who con- 
tributed largely to the Revenue in the 
form of indirect taxation, and he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would give 
effect to a general wish that in the 
matter of direct taxation these persons 
should be liberally dealt with. He con- 
gratulated the right hon. Gentleman 
upon his evident intention to persevere 
in reducing the National Debt by means 
of Terminable Annuities. Such annuities, 
now representing about £50,000,000, 
supplied the most reliable, effective, and 
steady means of reducing Debt, and if 
it were not for Terminable Annuities, 
which ought to be increased, he feared 
the Debt would not be in course of 
liquidation at all. 

Str FREDERICK W. HEYGATE 
said, he did not wish it should go forth 
uncontradicted that agricultural horses 
and carts were improperly exempt from 
taxation. They were as much a part of 
the stock-in-trade of the farmer as the 
expenses which a tradesman or manu- 
facturer might deduct under Schedule 
D. Then, as to licences in Ireland, al- 
luded to by the right hon. Gentleman as 
another exemption, the amount at stake 
was very small. There was no exemp- 
tion except from the house tax and the 
duty on railways [The Cuancetior of 
the Excurequer: There is no duty on 
servants or horses.] But in a poor 
country there were few servants liable 
to the tax, and at a time when they 
were trying to raise the character of the 
poorer dwellings in Ireland, it would 
be an extraordinary measure to tax 
them. He did not at all like the com- 
plicated plan of calculating income tax 
by a percentage instead of a poundage. 
The easier and better plan would have 
been to increase the income tax by 2d. 
inthe pound. The people would wil- 
lingly pay it if they were assured that 
it was necessary to make up a defici- 
ency, and to provide for the proper 
security of the country. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, that he 
should be prepared to give the propo- 
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sals of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the best consideration that the time 
would allow ; but, having heard a great 
many Budgets, he must say that there 
had been none which he looked on with 
so little favour as the present. As the 
right hon. Gentleman had crossed the 
Atlantic to find a tax on matches, he 
should have borrowed another American 
notion and imposed a tax on photo- 
graphs, which would have proved a 
source of considerable Revenue. He 
(Mr. Crawford) agreed with the hon. 
Member for Brighton (Mr. White) in 
what he said as to the low tone taken 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in reference to the prospects of the 
coming year. These prospects were 
understated, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man might have contented himself with 
placing an additional 2d. on the income 
tax, instead of tinkering with the mode 
of assessment, and changing it from a 
poundage to a percentage. If they 
were dealing with it for the first time, 
he could understand that a percentage 
should be adopted; but the present 
mode of assessment was so ingrained in 
the minds of the people that the change 
would create a great deal of trouble. 
Reference had been made by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to the Chancery 
Funds Bill which was before the House. 
It stood for second reading on Monday 
next, and he hoped that the House would 
have an opportunity of discussing it; 
and that it would not be brought on at 
such an hour that it would be impos- 
sible to give it proper consideration. 
He looked with the utmost jealousy upon 
this Bill, and he would venture almost 
to express the hope that the House 
would not sanction it. 

CotoneL GILPIN observed that, if 
the proposal for the abolition of pur- 
chase were carried out, the £16,000,000 
would be nothing like sufficient for the 
expense of the Army if the Government 
dealt justly with the officers. The right 
hon. Gentleman had expressed some sur- 
prise at the results exhibited by the malt 
tax ; but these were only in accordance 
with universal experience, that the con- 
sumption increased wherever the amount 
of the taxation was reduced, and vice 
versd. During the Crimean War, when 
the right hon. Gentleman now at the 
head of the Government increased the 
malt tax, he ventured to tell him that 
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his anticipations would not be realized, 
and he lived to hear him say that his 
expectations had not been fulfilled. 
Upon the principle which had been 
enunciated that evening by the-Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he hoped he 
would be encouraged to proceed still 
further, and to reduce, as he had already 
suggested at a deputation to the right 
hon. Gentleman, the amount of the tax 
to 10s. The reply made by the right 
hon. Gentleman was that he should be 
a loser of £2,000,000 in the first in- 
stance ; but in the long run he believed 
the Exchequer would gain largely by 
the reduction. There was another sug- 
gestion he would like to make, but he 
was afraid the right hon. Gentleman 
would not take it. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said that taxes in advance 
was an extremely unpopular measure ; 
but if he would take the income tax in 
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months—it would be much more popular 
in the country. And the great injustice 
at present done to the growers of malt 
in refusing them the drawback which 
was allowed to great brewers who ex- 
ported their beer ought also, if possible, 
to be redressed. As to finance gene- 
rally, the right hon. Gentleman had 
given the House a glowing picture of 
the past, and rather a gloomy picture of 
the future. He had not been surprised 
at this, for it was a result which more 
than once had been brought about by a 
very economical Government. In con- 
nection, however, with this statement 
that £72,000,000 would be required to 
meet the expenses of the coming year, he 
must remind the right hon. Gentleman 
of a saying of one of his late Colleagues, 
the Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Bright), whose intellect and eloquence 
they all admired, and whose absence 
they all regretted, though they might 
differ from many of his political opi- 
nions, that ‘‘no Government deserves 
the confidence of the country which is 
unable to govern the country at a less 
cost than £70,000,000 a-year.”’ 

Mr. DYCE NICOL appealed to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the re- 
consideration of one clause of last year’s 
Budget, abolishing hawkers’ licences, 
which was no doubt done with the best 
intentions, but under an entire misap- 
prehension of how his sympathy with 
that class would be abused. The right 
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hon. Gentleman stated that it was a 
hard tax ona trade which was only 
taken up by those who had tried and 
failed in others, and that a licence cost- 
ing £2 was a dreadful obstacle to place 
in such a man’s way. The police in his 
district had recently informed him, that 
with the facility of procuring a certifi- 
cate, which could be given by any house- 
holder, the increase of what might be 
called ‘legalized vagrancy” was quite 
remarkable, and that, as the summer 
approached, when thenumberof vagrants 
were further increased, they feared that 
without additional force, they could not 
be responsible for the depredations and 
mischief caused by them. That they 
had a short time ago paid a midnight 
visit to a cottage occupied by a woman 
and her daughter in a parish near to his 
property, and that they found 16 men 
and women connected with the hawking 
profession huddled together, where there 
were only four beds—a state of things 
disgraceful to any county, and parti- 
cularly where only a few miles distant 
from Her Majesty’s Highland residence. 
He had made inquiries of the chief of 
the constabulary force in Aberdeenshire 
on this subject, who informed him that 
since Ist January he had issued 579, 
and countersigned 347 pedlars’ certifi- 
cates, and that he continued to sign one 
or two daily; and as the Act did not 
authorize him to make any inquiry as to 
the description of goods that are to be 
hawked, or whether or not the hawker 
travelled alone, or in company with his 
family or others, he did not consider that 
he had a right todo so. He added that 
the Act was most mischievous, as it 
practically prevented any punishment 
for breaches of it, as there was no im- 
prisonment as an alternative if the fine 
be not paid, so that when there was no 
money to pay—and there never was 
among such a class—the accused escaped. 
The chief constable of the county he re- 
presented (Kincardine) informed him, 
in like manner, that during the last 
three months he had issued 51 certifi- 
cates and endorsed 195, and he spoke of 
the wretched, squalid, appearance of 
those hawkers. Last year the late Pre- 
sident of’ the Poor Law Board (Mr. 
Goschen) admitted that vagrancy was 
a subject which ought, and he hoped 
would, be dealt with by Government, 
and that he was in communication with 
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the Home Office, with the view of de- 
vising some scheme by which the evils 
complained of might be remedied. He 
(Mr. Nicol) trusted that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would also lend his aid 
either by re-imposition of the hawkers’ 
licence tax, or by some system of regis- 
tration which would check this really 
alarming state of things in our rural 
districts. With regard to that, he might 
almost say, unconstitutional tax on guns, 
imposed last year by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman on the peaceable, inoffensive 
agriculturalists of the country, the opi- 
nion he had expressed last year had 
been confirmed by experience, that it 
was most objectionable. He was aware 
that it was with some persons very 
popular, and he admitted that in mining 
districts and large towns the careless 
and offensive use of fire-arms should be 
checked, but with such exceptions as 
were now allowed, nothing could be 
more unjust and demoralizing than this 
tax. Quite recently an official letter had 
been written by the Board of Inland 
Revenue, that they would not require 
licences to be taken out in the cases of 
shooting matches at a target, when a 
moderate number of guns were used, 
and where those were conveyed to the 
spot under the directions of the person 
who conducted the match, and who held 
a gun licence. And a noble Lord, in 
inviting his tenants to a battue, was re- 
ported to have said that he intended to 
have presented each of them with a gun 
licence, but on looking into the Act he 
found this was unnecessary. Being him- 
self possessed of a gun licence he in- 
vited them to join in the sport, and to 
consider themselves exempt from duty. 
Surely an Act affording such facility 
for evasion ought not to be allowed to 
remain on the Statute Book. 

Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE said, 
he could not help thinking that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had under-estimated the 
income and over-estimated the expendi- 
ture. Taking one item, which occurred 
only once in 10 years—he meant the 
Census—the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
estimated the expenses at £134,000. In 
1851, the Estimate was £111,000, and 
the actual expenses £130,000. In 1861 
the Estimate was £127,000, and the ex- 
penses had then fallen down to £126,000. 
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prove to be more than was absolutely 
necessary. He would not follow the 
able remarks of the hon. Member for 
the City of London (Mr. Crawford) about 
the disadvantages of the change in the 
income tax to a percentage, because the 
remarks came with very much greater 
weight from that Gentleman than they 
would come from himself. But matches 
had been proposed to be taxed for the 
first time by the present Budget, and he 
hoped that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had taken into consideration the 
fact that the people who were employed 
in the manufacture of matches were the 
very poorest people possible in this coun- 
try, and in taxing the produce of their 
work, he hoped the House would con- 
sider whether the tax would be any 
detriment to these poor people. Not 
only the manufacture, but the sale of 
matches was confined to the poorest of 
the community, who even now had no 
representatives in that House. He be- 
lieved that if photographs had been 
selected for taxation instead, the burden 
would not have fallen upon an im- 
poverished class. As to the gun tax, he 
did not agree with the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Dyce Nicol) for he had 
not found any complaints of it in the 
part of the country from which he came 
(Mid-Somersetshire). 

Mr. FAWCETT desired to enter 
his protest, in the strongest language, 
against the extravagant, perilous, and 
wicked expenditure which had been pro- 
posed that evening, for which all the 
Members of the Cabinet were responsi- 
hle. With regard to the probate, legacy, 
and succession duty, he vertured to sug- 
gest that the estimate of the increase of 
Revenue was much too large. The pre- 
sent Prime Minister, though a most 
skilled financier, had wrongly supposed, 
when it was imposed, that the succes- 
sion duty would produce £2,000,000, 
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a-year up to the present time. The rea- 
son was that it was a tax which could 
be easily evaded, for a father, before 
his death, could hand over his property 
to a son, whom he trusted, and if 
the duty were doubled, the inducement 
to evade the tax would also be doubled. 
The proposed tax on matches was a bad 
tax for two reasons. It would interfere 
with a trade in which labour was poorly 
remunerated, and it would be felt in 
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every house throughout the country— 
even the poor creature who lived on 
an out-door relief of 3s. a-week having 
to pay the tax. Nothing could justify 
such a tax but the most absolute neces- 
sity, and that did not at present exist. 
As to the proposition regarding the 
income tax, the argument of the hon. 
Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Crawford) seemed conclusive, for nothing 
was more worrying to a commercial 
community than constant changes in the 
mode of collecting a tax. He thought 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would find, that when his proposal was 
considered, there would be an almost 
unanimous protest against any change in 
the mode of levying. The House ought 
to be grateful to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for resisting any increase in 
the funded or unfunded Debt. The 
expenditure of the country was now 
£72,250,000, and next year it would be 
£73,000,000, and as the income of the 
whole country, including the income of 
every man who lived on daily wages, 
and every child employed in industry, 
was probably notmorethan £750,000,000, 
an expenditure of £72,000,000 therefore 
took about 10 per cent from the income 
of every man, woman, and child in this 
country. It took from the agricultural 
labourer, earning 10s. a-week, 1s. from 
his weekly wages; from a clerk strug- 
gling to live on a salary of £100 a-year 
it took £10; and from a literary man 
earning £300 it took £30, which he 
wanted for the education of his children, 
or for the purpose of making a provi- 
sion for his widow. They had a Liberal 
Government pledged to economy, and 
but for that pledge the Government 
would not have been sitting on those 
benches, yet the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of this Government was pro- 
posing the most extravagant scale of 
expenditure ever proposed in that House. 
This was said to be necessary in order 
to prevent danger to the country; but 
that was the old cry which had been 
raised over and over again. Looking 
back for 15 years, he recollected that 
Lord Palmerston proposed Estimates 
£16,000,000 or £17,000,000 less than 
the present, and he well remembered 
sitting in the Strangers’ Gallery, and 
listening with delight to the denuncia- 
tions of the present Prime Minister 
against that profligate expenditure. He 
(Mr. Fawcett) had hoped to follow the 
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right hon. Gentleman in his onslaught 
on this expenditure, but never had hopes 
been more rudely shaken. We were 
entering on a wicked rivalry of arma- 
ments. All the great European Powers 
were spending far more money than they 
could afford. The consequence was that 
they had to come to this country to bor- 
row; but, perhaps, we should one day 
find out our mistake. France had a Debt 
of £1,100,000,000, and could not borrow 
money under 7 or 8 per cent. The 
credit of Spain had gone, and she could 
not borrow at less than 10 per cent. 
Italy had a Debt of £300,000,000, and, 
with a population of 22,500,000 was 
supporting an Army of 300,000 men, 
and could not borrow money under 
10 per cent. Turkey could not bor- 
row money: under 12 or 14 per cent, 
and Austria could not borrow under 7 
or 8 per cent. Our Colonies were pro- 
ceeding in the same course of profligate 
expenditure. Australia, with a population 
of 1,500,000, had a Debt of £28,000,000 ; 
while New Zealand, with a population 
of 250,000 men, had a Debt of £7,000,000. 
He wished to know where all this was 
to end? They had heard something 
about the policy of guarding our shores 
against invasion. Surely it could not 
be supposed that the sums demanded by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
effect that object. It would take some- 
thing like £20,000,000 to effectually 
guard our shores. But that was not 
what the country required. It was not 
money that was wanted in order to save — 
the country from its enemies. It was a 
Ministry of efficiency—it was a Govern- 
ment capable of dealing boldly and 
courageously with the great evils that 
pressed with undue severity upon the 
industrious classes of society. In fact, 
no Minister should be allowed to remain 
at the head of the Government who was 
not prepared to deal effectually with the 
great abuses which existed in the prin- 
cipal Departments of the Government. 
For example, the man who was placed 
at the head of the Army should either 
be a most skilful soldier or one of the 
best administrators in the kingdom. We 
were spending this year on the Army 
and Navy something like £27,000,000, 
yet what was our Army compared with 
the Prussian Army? Prussia could 
afford to have a great standing Army 
because Prussia could secure administra- 
tive efficiency. Notwithstanding the 
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late war the whole of Germany had a 
Debt of only £170,000,000, and their 
finances were in such a condition that 
in a few years that Debt would be paid 
off altogether. It might be said that 
our Debt and expenditure were not 
greater than they were years ago, con- 
sidering the increase of our national 
wealth. Wehad been peculiarly fortunate 
during the last few years, which were 
years of peace and great commercial 
prosperity. But he contended that in 
our prosperous times our Government 
should have better husbanded their 
means so as to have afforded them the 
opportunity of vastly diminishing our 
Debt. America had reduced her Debt 
since the war by £95,000,000. Our 
Government, on the contrary, when we 
had really reached a time of peace and 
prosperity, had chosen to present to the 
House the most extravagant Estimates 
that had ever been brought before it. 
The Government came into office pledged 
to economy; but he must say, in all 
sincerity, what to them at the last Gene- 
ral Election was a great source of 
strength, and gave them their majority, 
would, if they now went to the country, 
prove to them a great source of weak- 
ness. He would tell them that they 
could not carry out their principle of 
economy unless they dealt boldly with 
the great subject of administrative re- 
form. The country had been rudely dis- 
appointed in their expectations of the 
policy of the Government. The people 
did not believe in that kind of economy 
which began at the bottom of the ladder, 
and when approaching upwards spared 
sinecurists because they found them to 
be in the position of influential men. 
The only economy the country would 
approve of was that which began at the 
top of the ladder and passed down to 
the bottom with the most strict impar- 
tiality. He entrely agreed with what 
had been said by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman opposite (Colonel Gilpin) in 
reference to an opinion formerly ex- 
pressed by the right hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Bright)—whose absence 
they all greatly deplored—that no Go- 
vernment was worthy of the confidence 
of that House which could not manage 
its affairs for less than £70,000,000. But 
they were told that these Estimates were 
transition Estimates. Noone would be- 
lieve that. It was his conviction that 
they would be permanent and stereo- 
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typed unless the people made a strong 
and a bold resistance to them. The 
Liberal party in that House would not 
represent the great majority of the na- 
tion out-of-doors, unless immediately, 
or, at all events long before the close of 
this Session, they gave the House an 
opportunity of expressing their opinion 
by affirming the brief, simple, and intel- 
ligible proposition of the most distin- 
guished Member for Birmingham, which 
he had just quoted. 

Mr. HERMON said, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would be able to tell the 
Committee why, when the principal of 
the Debt was admittedly decreasing, the 
interest should be increasing. He quite 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
that many fires had occurred by idle 
boys amusing themselves by throwing 
matches among loose straw. He had 
himself lost some thousands of pounds 
by such accidents, and that was no 
amusement to him. He (Mr. Hermon) 
was in hopes that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would have sought to justify 
this part of his propositions by show- 
ing that it would have the effect of pre- 
venting so many accidents from fire, as 
occurred from the careless use of those 
matches. In the absence of any such 
explanation it appeard to him that that 
proposal would have a most injurious 
effect, by its interference with the prin- 
ciple of free trade, of which he approved 
in common with many other Members 
on his side of the House. In respect to 
the accidents arising from those matches 
he did not believe they criginated with 
the box itself, so much as from the prac- 
ticeof certain classes carrying the matches 
openly in their pockets. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had not stated sepa- 
rately the sums required by the Depart- 
ments of the Customs and Inland Re- 
venue separately’; but coupled them with 
the Post Office service in one sum. He 
should be glad to hear what the sum re- 
quired for each of them was. [The 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcuEquer: I have 
done so.] He was not aware of that 
fact. Before concluding he wished to 
notice one more point. Instead of re- 
sorting to a system of percentage in con- 
nection with the income tax, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would upon 
re-consideration adhere to the old practice 
of asking for what he wanted on a cal- 
culation of so much in the pound. If 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer applied 
for 14d. in the pound income tax he 
would obtain the whole sum which he 
required. [‘‘Too much!”] Well, the 
right hon. Gentleman would not have 
objected to it on that ground. It ap- 
peared to him that if the Government 
really intended to carry out the non- 
purchase system, and the retirement 
allowances for officers in the Army, they 
would require a vastly larger amount of 
money than they now asked for. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, he agreed to 
a large extent with what had fallen from 
the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Fawcett). He regarded this as a me- 
lancholy Budget. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer seemed himself so to regard 
it, for he said he turned his back on 
what was pleasant and began to con- 
sider what was unpleasant. This was a 
panic Budget, a Budget originating in a 
panic which had no cause. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War, when he brought in his Army 
Regulation Bill, told the House there 
was no immediate danger to be appre- 
hended in this country, yet the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer now proposed to the 
Committee the most extravagant Army 
Estimates they ever had before them 
since the Crimean War, and if they went 
on increasing according to the fanciful 
fears of hon. Members, the Army Es- 
timates might yet amount to £30,000,000. 
Ever since he was a child the great cause 
of fear and alarm to this country was the 
power of France; but now that this fear 
had been entirely dissipated, we are 
obliged to conjure up some other cause of 
fear in order to justify our extravagant Es- 
timates. The country had been mystified 
and deceived upon this question by those 
who ought to have guided it to a dif- 
ferent conclusion. He did not think 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
thoroughly grappled with the succession 
duty, in which he (Mr. Fowler) took a 
— interest, for he had apparently 
ailed to observe or deal with the gross 
unfairness of taxing alike life interests 
and the estate in fee. He believed the 
cause of the defect in the estimate of the 
Prime Minister in 1863 was not that 
stated by he hon. Member for Brighton; 
but the error arose mainly from the fact 
that he did not sufficiently allow for this 
distinction. If the tax had been gradu- 
ated, so that holders of the fee-simple 
had paid the proportion they ought to 
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have paid, the result would, in his opinion, 
have been different, and would have been 
nearer to the expectation of the Prime 
Minister. As it was, the holder of the 
fee-simple did not pay what he ought, or 
else the tenant for life paid a great deal 
too much. He was inclined to think the 
tax on matches would be very unpopular, 
because it would tax very poor people, 
and he would have preferred an increase 
of the income tax to the imposition of a 
tax upon matches. He sympathized 
with what had been said by the hon. 
Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Crawford) as to the inconvenience of the 
change proposed in the mode of assessing 
the income tax, and it would have been 
better if the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had avoided it, even if he had 
asked for a trifle more money than he 
wanted, so as to leave himself with a 
fair margin. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had been a little too hasty in 
coming to the conclusion that he could 
settle the question of local taxation off- 
hand by this Budget. The plan of com- 
pensating one class of property by taxing 
it less than others, and then putting on 
local taxes to get rid of the distinction, 
was a clumsy expedient; and they had 
better do what they were asked to do 
by the hon. Member for Devonshire (Sir 
Massey Lopes)—grapple with the whole 
question of these compensations; see 
whether or not real property was taxed 
too much, and, if it were, take off taxa- 
tion and put it upon some other property ; 
but if it were the fact that landed pro- 
perty was taxed rather under its proper 
rate than above, let that be understood 
and let them act accordingly. He should 
have been glad if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had treated the matter not as 
a settled but as an open question; and 
he would then have been able to deal in 
a more satisfactory way with probate 
duty, succession duty, and legacy duty ; 
but, as it was, he had not dealt with the 
exemption of real estate from probate 
duty. The whole question of local taxa- 
tion was one waiting for consideration, 
and it could not be settled off-hand in 
the debate on the Budget. It was an 
ingenious Budget, but he could not re- 
gard it with much satisfaction, and he 
doubted if it would meet with the ap- 
proval of the country. He desired to 
see more economy than we were exercis- 
ing. After so many years of prosperity 
and peace, the fact that we spend a sum 
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in the defence of the country equal, or 
nearly equal, to that spent during the 
Crimean War was a fact that ought to 
bring shame on all those who were en- 
gaged in the conduct of the affairs of the 
country. They must get rid of those 
senseless panics, as Mr. Cobden used 
to call them, or they would never com- 
mence an era of economy. 

Mr. AtpErman W. LAWRENCEsaid, 
he regretted he could not congratulate 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon 
the mode in which he proposed to sup- 
ply the deficiency in the income. He 
proposed to tax capital by increasing 
the probate and legacy duties, to tax 
income by an increase of the income tax, 
and lastly, to tax expenditure by im- 
posing a tax on lucifer matches. The 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to pride 
himself upon the taxing of lucifer 
matches which he had borrowed from 
the United States; but was he prepared 
to carry out the principle and tax every- 
thing instead of beginning with matches ? 
Was he prepared to tax the possession 
of gold watches, plate, and articles of 
a similar description, as was done in 
America? The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer considered that the tax would 
lessen the danger of fire; but the tax 
was more likely to increase the danger 
by causing matches to be carried loose in 
the pocket. For the right hon. Gentleman 
did not propose to tax matches, but the 
boxes in which they were inclosed ; and, 
in that case there would be nothing to pre- 
vent matches being sold by the hundred, 
tied together by a string, so that matches 
would be carried about more loosely than 
ever, to the increase of that danger which 
it was the professed object of the tax to 
diminish. The taxing of match-boxes 
would give rise to a number of new 
offences. At present, the dealers in tax- 
able articles were licensed ; were the 
manufacturers and sellers of matches to 
be required to take out licences? Some 
of the children in the streets would be 
apprehended for selling boxes with false 
stamps upon them, and, of course, they 
would not know where these stamps came 
from. Was a Customs duty to be im- 
posed upon matches if they were im- 
ported in boxes? If they were imported 
loose, there was nothing in the proposed 
regulation which would render them 
liable to taxation. One expedient which 
would be resorted to in order to evade 
the law would be to dip both ends of the 
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matches instead of one only, which was 
done with some fusees at present, so that 
only half the usual number of matches 
need be put into each box. The right 
hon. Gentleman had exhibited an amount 
of courage that everybody must admire, 
because he proposed to remind of taxa- 
tion everyone who struck a match to 
light a candle, or a fire, as well as a 
pipe or a cigar. Poor persons would 
naturally ask whether gold watches and 
silver plate were taxed here as they were 
in America. This was not the way in 
which increased expenditure ought to 
be met, especially when it was an object 
with us to get rid of Customs duties, 
The right hon. Gentleman had been 
carried away by an original idea ; but it 
must end in smoke. A Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who touched the probate and 
legacy duties should enter upon the 
question as a great one, and endeavour 
to place those duties upon an equitable 
basis; and to increase these taxes with- 
out doing this would simply be to 
augment their unfairness and injustice. 
If a house were in the occupation of the 
freeholder at his death, it was only liable 
to succession duty; but if it were in 
the hands of a leaseholder, who paid a 
ground-rent to the owner of the free- 
hold, the successor must pay both suc- 
cession and probate duty. This was 
manifestly unjust. Again, when a pro- 
fessional man died, leaving to his family 
a little property, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer immediately levied a tax 
upon it, which tax it was now proposed 
to double. If a man carried on a busi- 
ness separately, and not as a member of 
a firm, the Executor must at once pay 
the probate duty on the whole amount 
of the assets, including the debts due 
to the estate, without being permitted 
to deduct the debts due from the es- 
tate. He might, indeed, subsequently 
claim re-payment of the duty, but 
every business man knew that over 
the entrance to Somerset House was 
this inscription—‘‘ No money returned, 
under any circumstances, if it can pos- 
sibly be avoided.”” Another anomaly was 
that the succession duty might be paid by 
instalments within four years; whereas 
the probate duty must be paid before 
the estate could be touched. With re- 
gard to the income tax, the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed imbued with per- 
centages and decimal points. The people 
of this country, however, had, since 
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1842, when the tax was first imposed by 
the late Sir Robert Peel, been accus- 
tomed to regard it as so many pennies 
in the pound; and to them 5}d. in the 
pound would be much more intelligible 
than 24 per cent, or 2°2 per cent. He 
hoped that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would review and revise his Budget. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he thought it 
would have been much better if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had raised the 
income tax from 4d. to 6d. in the pound, 
instead of concocting a cumbrous scheme 
of taxing lucifer matches and doubling 
the succession duty. He thought the 
Government should, before making such 
a proposal, grapple with the whole ques- 
tion of the probate and succession duties, 
and take into consideration at the same 
time the burdens which fell upon real 
property with reference to local rating. 
There were certain kinds of taxes which 
fell most iniquitously on leasehold pro- 
perty and railway shares. Leasehold 
property had to pay, in addition to the 
usual charges on freehold property, pro- 
bate and succession duty, because it was 
personal property. Railways were still 
more hardly treated. As they savoured 
of the realty, they paid their share of 
local rates, and being likewise personal 
property, they were liable to probate 
and succession duty. Moreover, there 
was a tax on locomotion, so that money 
invested in railways paid, in three 
ways which other kinds of property 
did not. At present the duty on per- 
sonal estate was something like 2 per 
cent in the shape of probate duty, and 
1 per cent in the event of succession 
from father to son; but the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer proposed practically 
to raise it to 4 per cent. Now, to take 
a twenty-fifth portion of a person’s estate 
was @ very near approach to confiscation. 
In case of succession from one brother 
to another something like 5 or 5} per 
cent was to be levied. He objected to 
the compensatory system of casting bur- 
dens on real property with reference to 
local taxes, and then saying to the 
owners—‘‘ You have no probate duty to 
pay.” Both personalty and realty ought 
to be fairly dealt with, both in regard 
to local and Imperial purposes; but he 
hoped the House would not consent to 
double the succession duty in the arbi- 
trary way proposed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. To people of large 
means the mode of calculating the income 
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tax was of little importance; but the 
poorer classes and the less intelligent, 
who could well understand so many 
pennies in the pound, would be puzzled 
at hearing of 2°2. The alteration of 
the income tax from so much in the 
pound to a certain percentage he thought 
would not be viewed with favour by the 
country generally, as it provided a com- 
plicated instead of a simple mode of 
assessment. The fact that they had in- 
creased expenditure and additional taxa- 
tion to deal with was matter of no sur- 
prise to him ; it was invariably the case 
when there was a large Liberal majority 
in the House, and a strong Liberal Go- 
vernment in office. With the Liberal 
party in power, extravagant expenditure 
must be expected ; extravagant expendi- 
ture, in fact, was the price the country 
paid for the luxury of a Liberal Govern- 
ment. He hoped the time would come 
when the House and the country having 
recovered from panic, parties would be 
more evenly balanced in the House, and 
Governments would be compelled to act 
up to their professions. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Boston (Mr. Collins) would have 
spoken with more consistency if he had 
voted with the minority of 90 who sup- 
ported the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella) in his Motion and criticisms 
upon the Army Estimates. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had imagined some 
one asking him how it came to pass 
that, having in former years reduced 
warlike charges, it was now proposed to 
increase them. The right hon. Gentleman 
had left the question unanswered, and, 
perhaps, he would now supply the omis- 
sion. Certainly, the proposals of this year 
condemned those of years past, or vice 
versd. Hither this year’s Estimates for 
the Army and Navy were a great blunder, 
or else the Estimates of the last three 
years were totally indefensible. The ex- 
penditure on the Army alone this year 
was more than the amount spent on the 
Army and Navy together in the year im- 
mediately preceding the Crimean War. 
He entered his protest against such un- 
justifiable extravagance. The cost of abo- 
lition of purchase was admitted to be a 
necessary consequence of demands made 
from his part of the House; but he and 
his friends contended that this cost might 
have been met by reduction of extrava- 
gance elsewhere. With regard to the 
National Debt, he regretted that the 
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reduction of that Debt should be left to 
the mere haphazard of a possible surplus. 
The cheapest and best way of paying 
the National Debt was to put down 
boldly in the Budget a certain specific 
sum to be devoted to the payment of that. 
Debt. That course, he was sure, would 
be favourably received by the country. 
Mr. BOWRING said, that many 
epithets had been applied to the Budget. 
It had been called by turns a disappoint- 
ing, a melancholy, and a panic Budget. 
One thing it was not, it certainly was 
not a ‘‘matchless” ‘Budget. The Re- 
venue which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer expected to derive from the 
proposed tax on matches was £550,000 ; 
but the minimum tax of a halfpenny per 
100 upon the enormous quantity stated 
by him to be manufactured in this coun- 
try would produce £1,250,000. Lither, 
therefore, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would get a great deal more Re- 
venue than he anticipated from this 
source, or else there would be an enor- 
mous decrease in the production of the 
article. Considering the large number 
of persons of the poorer classes, espe- 
cially women and children, engaged in 
manufacturing, and also in vending 
matches of various kinds, the House 
would do well to consider very carefully 
any proposal that would restrict their 
production and sale; and if he did not 
oppose to-night the adoption of the 
formal Resolution on the subject, it 
must be understood that he reserved to 
himself the right of taking whatever 
course he thought fit when the actual 
Bill for imposing a tax upon matches 
was brought before the House. With 
regard to the income tax, he was glad 
to hail anything tending in the direc- 
tion of the decimal system, of which 
he had always been a strong advocate ; 
but nothing would be of much service in 
that way until there was a change in 
our coinage. With our present system 
of coinage, the plan of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of levying a percentage, 
and that proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of London (Mr. Alderman 
W. Lawrence), for charging 5}d. in the 
pound, were equally bad and equally 
complicated. The suggestion of the hon. 
Member for St. Ives (Mr. Magniac) that 
taxes should be imposed on those bodies 
that had no souls—namely, upon cor- 
porations, was one which deserved the 
consideration of the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, because corporations, how- 
ever soulless, had very substantial ma- 
terial resources, and could well afford 
to contribute towards the Revenue of the 
country. He regretted the necessity 
that appeared at present to exist of 
largely increasing the expenditure on 
our Army; and he only gave the Go- 
vernment proposals his support, not 
because he approved of the system of 
increased expenditure which the Go- 
vernment had initiated, but because he 
believed that they were thoroughly in 
earnest in wishing to put this country 
in a proper state of defence, and because 
he believed that the expenditure now 
to be made was intended to be the 
maximum and not the minimum for 
future years. If he found that this 
opinion was incorrect, he should in 
future years withdraw that support. He 
might, in conclusion, remark that, al- 
though it was no doubt right to err, if it 
was necessary to err at all, on the side 
of prudence, he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman had not made sufficient al- 
lowance for the elasticity of the Revenue, 
especially with reference to the Customs 
and Excise, which were likely to pro- 
duce much more Revenue than the Esti- 
mates would lead the country to expect. 
He considered the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s Estimates in respect of those 
items to be greatly understated. At the 
same time he approved of the changes 
proposed in the succession and probate 
duties, and hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman would take further steps in 
that direction in future years. 

Mr. MACFIE regretted that the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Stockport 
(Mr. J. B. Smith) should have lent the 
sanction of his name to a misconception 
with regard to the classification of the 
sugar duties. A Select Committee had 
some years ago considered this subject. 
It arrived at the conclusion that, not 
only ought the strength of sugar to regu- 
late the duty as did the strength of spirit, 
but the classification was necessary in 
justice to those interested, while our 
treaties with France and other foreign 
Powers left us no liberty to alter our 
system in this respect, unless, indeed, 
the business of refining were conducted 
in bond, With the abolition of this 
classification, we should lose a valuable 
branch of industry, and the products of 
our sugar-growing Colonies would be 
driven to other countries, instead of 
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being brought, as they now were, to Lon- 
don, Liverpool, and Glasgow. Of course, 
the supplying of export articles would 
go to those countries much to the disad- 
vantage and loss of British trade. With 
regard to the probate and legacy duties, 
he should like to have a more compre- 
hensive arrangement, and would like the 
legacy duty with regard to charities to 
have been so altered that people would 
not be tempted because of the heavy 
duty to leave their property to distant 
relations, for whom they in all proba- 
bility cared little or nothing, instead of 
bestowing it upon institutions where it 
could be made serviceable to the poorer 
and more deserving of our population. 
He thought a condition might be attached 
that the two nearest heirs in succession 
should signify in writing their approval 
of the legacy during the testator’s life. 
As to the income tax, he did not quite 
agree with hon. Members who objected to 
the percentage system in place of the 
poundage; but he should have been 
better pleased had the right hon. Gen- 
tleman increased the tax to 2} or even 
2} per cent, as then it would have been 
easier of computation than 2-2-10ths. 
With reference to the proposal to im- 
pose a tax upon matches, the right hon. 
Gentleman would find considerable diffi- 
culty. There was a very large manufac- 
tory of matches in Sweden, and matches 
by the shipload were or might be sent into 
London. If there was to be a stamp, 
all must be stamped or none at all; and 
if a stamp were employed, it would be 
necessary to affix a stamp to each of the 
1,000,000 boxes which were so imported. 
This objection would, he feared, prove 
fatal to the scheme. After the tax 
which had been imposed upon guns, he 
believed it would be very inexpedient to 
increase the unpopularity of taxation by 
venturing upon this novel impost. With 
reference to the expenditure proposed 
for our armaments, he believed that 
nothing less would allay the panics 
which were occasionally experienced, 
and that we should be able to bear our- 
selves better before foreign nations if 
we were satisfied that our ports were in 
a proper state of security. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would not have 
been fit to occupy that post in the Go- 
vernment had he shrunk from imposing 
taxes when informed by the highest 
authorities that they were necessary to 
the proper defence of the country. He 
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thanked the Government for having 
manfully faced this difficulty, and only 
regretted that their measures had not 
been more ample. 

Mr. BEACH said, he thought the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was fully 
justified in placing before the Committee 
the true state of the finances of the 
country, and no complaint ought to be 
made, because the state of affairs on the 
Continent rendered a large expenditure 
necessary, for the taxpayers would not 
be sorry if the result of our expenditure 
were such that our defences were placed 
in a permanently effective state; but 
they had a right to complain if it were 
mainly incurred to rectify a sentimental 
grievance. As regarded the reduction 
of the National Debt, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer could not be ex- 
pected to do much in a year when 
the expenditure was estimated to be 
larger than the Revenue; but his pro- 
posal with respect to the funds of the 
Court of Chancery would make a sen- 
sible impression. One question remained 
—namely, as to how the balance which 
would accrue was to be paid to the 
holders of the annuities. The Budget 
naturally divided itself into two parts, 
that which was the result of the past, 
and that which was proposed for the 
future. Last year the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer professed to be desirous of 
holding the scales equally between di- 
rect and indirect taxation; but he only 
reduced 1d. in the income tax which 
had been imposed for the Abyssinian 
War, and it seemed now that, having 
given up £2,300,000 of sugar duty, there 
could be no retracing that step, except 
in case of great emergency, on account 
of interfering with the interests of trade. 
They ought to be grateful to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for the tax 
which he had improvised on matches. 
Some time ago he (Mr. Beach) had sat 
upon a Committee for inquiry into the 
best protection against fire, and it was 
then proved that a great amount of pro- 
perty had been sacrificed annually by 
the careless and indiscriminate use of 
lucifers. He wished the fertile genius 
of the right hon. Gentleman could devise 
some other equally innocuous tax which 
would secure a large sum to the Revenue 
without imposing a burden upon the 
community. When a large amount had 
to be collected in the present day, re- 
course must be had to the income tax, 
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though such a step ought much to be 
regretted, while no complaint ought to 
be made of the proposed increase on the 
ag duties, which had not hitherto 
een levied in a perfectly fair manner, 
particularly with regard to property held 
in foreign securities. He had, how- 
ever, a right to complain that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in referring to 
the exemption of agricultural horses from 
taxation, seemed to indicate a will or an 
intention to tax them in a future year. 
He trusted, however, that such a step 
would not be taken, because that would 
be imposing a tax on the life-blood of 
the country, and check an important 
department of national industry. 

Mr. M‘LAREN protested against the 
opinions which had been expressed by 
the hon. Member for Leith (Mr. Macfie), 
who seemed to wish the House to give 
up its duty of supervising the taxation 
of the country. He (Mr. M‘Laren) 
repudiated the doctrine that, as regarded 
Army expenditure, the House had to 
trust to the Executive, open their mouths, 
and swallow whatever was sent. Gentle- 
men on that side of the House had been 
blamed for encouraging the increased 
Army expenditure; but he had far more 
frequently heard Gentlemen of the Oppo- 
sition goad on the Ministry to increase 
the armaments, so that the country might 
be adequately protected. The very small 
change in the succession duty on real 

‘property was hardly what could have 
been expected, as, notwithstanding the 
increase in the wealth and population 
of the country since 1853, this source of 
Revenue did not realize one-half of what 
was then its estimated amount. In his 
opinion the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had not acted with his usual discrimina- 
tion, or as justice required, in putting 
on such a small addition to this succes- 
sion duty. The change in the mode of 
assessing the income tax involved a 
troublesome fractional difference. With 
a tax of 53d. in the pound everybody 
would have known what he had to pay; 
but the proposed alteration was one of 
those trifling and peddling arrange- 
ments which were unworthy of being 
acted upon. The tax upon lucifer 
matches would never stand the test of 
investigation. It would cause much an- 
noyance, and the little boys in the 
streets would defy the law, and sell 
matches without having stamps. There- 
fore they would have to provide in- 
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creased accommodation at industrial 
schools and prisons for the boys who 
evaded the law. The true principle of 
taxation was to make every family pay 
according to its ability. Was there any 
difference between a family with £500 
a-year and £1,000 a-year, or between a 
family with £100 and one with £1,000, 
in regard to the number of matches 
which they consumed? [‘ Yes!”] He 
maintained that there could be no 
practical difference, and, therefore, this 
tax would apply as a poll tax equally 
on the poor and rich. As to the re- 
ference which had been made by an 
hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite 
(Colonel Gilpin) to the statement of a 
right hon. relative of his (Mr. Bright), 
that no Government deserved the con- 
fidence of the country which spent 
£70,000,000 a-year, he would only say 
that any Government which continued 
to spend that amount would gradually 
lose the public confidence; and Mem- 
bers who helped the Government to 
incur that expenditure would fall under 
the displeasure of the great body of 
their constituents. The present Census 
would doubtless show that there were 
6,500,000 families in the United King- 
dom, and thus every family was called 
upon to pay £11 for its Government. 
The remarks of the hon. Member for 
Kincardineshire (Mr. Dyce Nicol) with 
reference to hawkers did not accurately 
represent the views of the community in 
that part of the country ; for if any blame 
could attach to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer or Home Secretary in the 
matter it was because the regulations 
affecting hawkers’ licences were already 
too stringent. 

Mr. BARNETT wished to point out 
that questions were likely to be very 
generally asked to-morrow morning in 
the City with reference to the proposed 
alteration in the mode of levying the 
income tax. He could understand a rate 
of £2 4s. per cent, and he durst say that 
the right hon. Gentleman might tell him 
that the amount per pound would be 
something like 5d. and a fraction. The 
question he wished to ask, however, was 
what coin of the realm would represent 
that fraction, and what course the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer intended to pur- 
sue with regard to the collection of the 
income tax, or the numerous small sums 
which were collected in the shape of a 
tax, upon coupons and other small pay- 
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ments which were made in the City to a 
great extent. There was another point 
to which he also desired to call the at- 
tention of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Extreme inconvenience was caused 
because of there being no income tax in 
existence, for the Act expired on the 
5th of April. Since that time, and es- 
pecially on the 15th instant, documents 
had been presented to bankers and 
foreign agents from which the income tax 
should have been deducted. In some 
cases that had not been done, and in 
others the tax had been supposed to be 
payable at the same rate as before that 
date. He thought a great deal of heart- 
burning would be created by persons 
having to go by-and-by to the autho- 
rities at Somerset House in order to 
procure the deduction of the tax which 
may have been paid in error. 

Mr. DIXON said, he should confine 
his remarks to the subject of the Reso- 
lution before the Committee — namely, 
the proposed tax on lucifer matches. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
attempted to defend his proposal on the 
ground that the lucifer match was a 
dangerous article; and that argument 
had been echoed from the other side of 
the House. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer spoke of the practice of throw- 
ing matches down areas, by which fires 
were caused. Another common practice 
was that of throwing orange peel on the 
pavement, from which very many serious 
accidents resulted. If they were to in- 
troduce the new principle of taxing 
articles because they were dangerous, 
then it was high time to lay a tax on 
oranges. He abominated nearly every- 
thing which was sold in confectioners’ 
shops, and on behalf of his children he 
would suggest that a heavy duty should 
be imposed upon those articles. Those 
articles into the composition of which 
gunpowder entered might be considered 
tobe dangerous. Yet neither those things 
nor the gunpowder itself were taxed. 
He disapproved of this system of taxa- 
tion, not because it formed a large part 
of the industry of Birmingham, but be- 
cause he thought the principle involved 
was erroneous. He thought the proposal 
last year to tax guns a great mistake; 
and now, when another tax was to be 
imposed upon a very important article 
of industry, he feared that it might 
be the intention of the Government to 
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hitherto been the policy of the Liberal 
party and Government, by imposing a 
tax which would seriously interfere with 
our manufacturing industry. The tax 
on matches was a small tax, it was true; 
but still it amounted to 100 or 200 per 
cent on the value of the article. They 
had not received any explanation as to 
the manner in which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer proposed to deal with 
matches which were exported. That 
trade was put down as of the value of 
£175,000 in the statistics of exports ; 
and it could not be continued under this 
tax without a return to the obnoxious 
system of drawbacks. Another objection 
to this proposal was that the cost of the 
collection would be very considerable, 
while by increasing the income tax by 
14d. the necessity for this new tax 
would be avoided. Although the num- 
ber of boxes now sold was large a con- 
siderable diminution might take place 
in the consumption of the article, and 
he thought the expectations of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer as to the amount 
to be raised would be disappointed. For 
the reasons he had given he should 
divide the Committee upon this Reso- 
lution. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he wished to 
join his voice to those of the hon. Gen- 
tlemen who considered the Financial 
Statement they had just heard highly 
unsatisfactory. It was impossible for 
anyone who had heard the various 
Estimates laid before the House to 
have expected anything liberal from 
the right hon. Gentleman on this oc- 
casion; but there was one satisfac- 
tion to be derived from his statement, 
and that was that £600,000 of the 
£2,000,000 voted on credit last August 
on account of the war on the Continent 
had not been expended. He (Mr. Ander- 
son) thought the fact of that £600,000 
being left showed, in the first place, 
that the Vote was unnecessary, and, 
in the second place, that the Go- 
vernment had not been absolutely 
reckless in the use of the extraordinary 
powers then delegated to them. A good 
deal had been said about the mode of 
raising the income tax. He thought the 
change proposed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was not a very judicious one. 
The right hon. Gentleman appeared to 
ignore the possibility of advancing by 
farthings, which was very simple. He 
could not imagine why the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer had selected 2°1-5th 
per cent, or £2 4s. in the £100, which 
was a rate entirely unknown to mercan- 
tile men and bankers, and he doubted 
whether there were any interest tables cal- 
culated at that rate. Such tables always 
advanced by eighths, quarters or halves. 
He did not, however, see the great ob- 
jection to, a tax upon matches. The hon. 
Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Alderman W. Lawrence) had said that 
matches would be dipped at both ends, 
and that boxes would be used over again, 
but these were difficulties which he had 
no doubt could be got over. People also 
could save the tax by means of a de- 
creased consumption, which seemed to 
be, indeed, anticipated by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, because at the present 
rate of consumption the tax would pro- 
duce £1,250,000. There was no doubt 
that lucifer matches were recklessly used, 
and in many cases with disastrous re- 
sults. He thought the sooner they had 
some disagreeable tax the better for 
the country, for it might arouse the 
people to a sense of the iniquitous scale 
upon which taxation was levied. Until 
then they had little chance of an amelio- 
ration in that direction. 

Mr. AtpErmAn LUSK said, that the 
two former Budgets of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had been eminently suc- 
cessful, and that was a considerable 
guarantee for the present. With respect 
to the income tax it would be desirable 
not to make all the change proposed. 
Let the right hon. Gentleman content 
himself with 5d. in the pound, and 
leave the £400,000 to Providence. He 
made that suggestion as a friend. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had, he 
thought, gone on the principle of un- 
derrating. our income, and, therefore, 
he might safely trust to 5d. in the 
pound as sufficient. He looked upon 
the Estimate of £72,000,000 for the pre- 
sent year as merely temporary. In his 
opinion, a great deal tod much had been 
made of the matches. Small things were 
great to little-minded people. He had 
sat on the Committee to which the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Beach) had re- 
ferred, and a great deal of evidence from 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and even 
America was brought before them, which 
showed that one of the principal causes 
of fire was the reckless use of lucifer 
matches. The Committee did not recom- 
mend that a tax should be put upon them 
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because they had not the courage'to do 
so. He was glad, however, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had courage enough to 
propose it. His hon. Friend the Member 
for the City of London (Mr. Alderman 
W. Lawrence) talked of people carrying 
matches in their pockets in bundles 
instead of in boxes; but if they did 
they would be very likely to get burnt, 
He wanted to know whether the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would give a 
drawback on matches that were ex- 
ported. [The Cuancettor of the Ex- 
CHEQUER assented.] He knew the great 
difficulty and expense that poor people 
were put to in proving wills, and it 
would be a great boon if anything could 
be done to simplify the operation. They 
had no right to find fault with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for the large 
amount of expenditure, because they had 
themselves already voted the greater part 
of the large Army expenditure, and it 
was the duty of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to provide the money. They 
had already gone as far as Vote 12 in 
the Army Estimates, and therefore a 
great deal of the money required had 
been voted. But if Members objected 
so strongly to the amount, «hy did they 
not come forward at the proper time 
and oppose it? 

Dr. LYON PLAYFAITR said, the tax 
upon matches which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed to levy might have had a Trans- 
Atlantic origin in one respect, but it was 
fully considered in 1867 by the Select 
Committee of that House which reported 
on fires. On that occasion he (Dr. Lyon 
Playfair) was examined as a witness, and 
though much pressed by Members of 
that Committee, he hesitated to recom- 
mend the imposition of such a tax, as 
likely to interfere with an important 
branch of industry. Since then he had 
given more attention to the subject, and 
was now a convert to the tax. The 
amount of damage done by the careless 
use of lucifer matches was extraordinarily 
great. The secretary of the Sun Fire 
Office stated in evidence that that office 
lost £10,000 annually by fires from such 
matches, and the hon. Member for Nor- 
folk (Mr. Clare Read) had given an 
estimate that £30,000 worth of agricul- 
tural produce was annually consumed in 
England and Wales by the. careless use 
of lucifers. The percentage of all fires 
in London from that cause was 1} in 
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1867, but had been rapidly increasing. 
The manufacture, was in fact, very often 
carelessly carried on. No matches ought 
to ignite under a temperature of 120 
degrees ; but many of the matches which 
were sold took fire at 100 degrees, a 
temperature which might readily be 
reached on a chimneypiece in a kitchen 
during a summer day. The effect of a 
stamp would doubtless be to improve the 
quality of the manufacture, because the 
charge of a halfpenny for a hundred 
would raise the price of the box to be 
sold to an extent that would induce 
manufacturers to compete in quality as 
well as quantity. It would no doubt 
give a great stimulus to the use of boxes 
of safety matches, in which the phos- 
phorus was placed with the emery on the 
rubbing surface, and was not on the 
match itself. If it did so, it would serve 
the cause of humanity largely. The 
working people who made the lower 
kinds of matches were subject to the 
most frightful diseases of the jawbones, 
while the phosphorus used in the safety 
matches was not poisonous in any way. 
He believed, then, that the stamp, while 
it would bring revenue to the Exchequer, 
would only limit the profligate and care- 
less use of lucifers. The hundredth part 
of a halfpenny was a small tax on the 
means of getting an instantaneous light. 
He was old enough to recollect when the 
first friction match was introduced in 
1832. Before that, lights were obtained 
by dipping matches into oil of vitriol, 
which was projected, and burnt their 
clothes, and after that they pulled off the 
heads of half a boxful by the sand-paper 
before they got an explosive light, that 
sent melted matter over them in like 
manner. Now they had such facilities 
for obtaining lights that they scarcely 
realized the importance of the progress 
in that branch of applied chemistry. If 
he thought that the tax would be seri- 
ously injurious to the manufacture, he 
would oppose, not support it. But it 
was because he believed it would im- 
prove the quality of the manufacture by 
rendering less common the use of poison- 
ous materials, and would thus promote 
the health of the makers of matches; 
and though it might lessen the careless 
and profligate use of lucifers, it would 
not sensibly raise difficulties in their use 
for legitimate purposes, so that he was 
not much grieved that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had imposed upon them 
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this moderate duty. Undoubtedly any 
tax on a manufacture was objectionable 
in theory ; but this one in practice would 
produce the minimum of evil. Hon. 
Gentlemen had objected to it because 
the poor as well as the rich would have 
to pay it. He was sure that the objec- 
tion ought not to come from the working 
classes; while we, with better incomes, 
did not object to an increased income tax 
to secure the safety of the country, the 
poorer men should not grudge the mite 
asked from them by this increase in in- 
direct taxation ; for they, as well as our- 
selves, benefited by the augmented secu- 
rity which our larger expenditure was 
intended to afford. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he was 
not surprised at the discussion which 
had taken place. He knew what means 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer possessed 
of obtaining information for the pro- 
duction of Estimates, and he should be 
very unwilling to throw any doubt on the 
Estimates which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had made. At the same time he 
thought he might have given some ex- 
planation of the motives which led him 
to make his estimate of income at a 
lower figure, because all the causes in 
operation last year, which brought out 
the result of a large increase of actual 
receipts over Estimates, were still in ex- 
istence. There was still great activity 
in trade; there was still a great number 
of strangers in this country as compared 
with former years. Moreover, it should 
be recollected that the excess of receipts 
over Estimates arose during the last year 
when the agricultural prosperity of the 
season was interfered with by an extra- 
ordinarily dry summer. If there should 
be anything like an average harvest in 
the coming summer, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might have taken a more 
sanguine view, and have estimated his 
receipts very much higher than he had 
done. He thought with the hon. Alder- 
man (Mr. Alderman Lusk) that the right 
hon. Gentleman might have taken an 
additional penny and saved himself the 
trouble which would be involved in the 
levying of the new taxes. There would be 
a general dislike to the increase of the 
succession duty, and it would be evaded 
to a large extent. If parents and chil- 
dren were on a good understanding, the 
parents could easily in their lifetime give 
their children a lump sum.-as an allow- 
ance. He was aware of innumerable 
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instances of the succession duty havy- 
ing been evaded in that way. If the 
right hon. Gentleman had been content 
with the lower duty he had no doubt 
but that evasion would be obviated. 
Then as to the reduction of the cost of 
the Revenue Departments, the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates had, nevertheless, greatly 
increased, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had given reasons for the in- 
crease. In former years when an increase 
took place, it arose from the desire of the 
House and the country to improve the ad- 
ministration, and thelate Government was 
told that if an increase was necessary on 
one side, economies ought to be effected 
on the other. That principle must be 
oom up now when they saw the Civil 

ervice Estimates were increasing year 
by year. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer told the House that he had made a 
reduction in the cost of the Revenue De- 
partments, and he made allusion to a 
matter which had excited a great deal of 
interest in the House and the country— 
namely, the complaint which had been 
made for many years by the clerks of 
the Custom House because of inadequate 
remuneration. The right hon. Gentle- 
man stated that this was being inquired 
into by the Government, and economies 
had been effected which would more 
than countervail the increased charge of 
carrying the Report thereon into effect. 
He (Mr. Sclater-Booth) thought the right 
hon. Gentleman would find in the Report 
relating to the clerks, submitted to the 
late Board of Treasury, that the econo- 
mies now in progress had been origi- 
nally suggested as a set-off against the 
charges therein recommended. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, his object in 
rising was to support the statement 
made by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Finsbury (Mr. Alderman Lusk). 
He had the honour of being the Chair- 
man of the Committee that inquired in 
1867 into the causes of fires, and no 
subject was pressed more seriously on 
the Committee than the desirableness 
of putting a tax on lucifer matches, 
with a view of preventing a negligent 
use of them, and thus diminishing the 
number of fires. In addition to the 
£30,000 worth of agricultural produce 
yearly destroyed by the careless use of 
lucifer matches, as mentioned by the 
hon. Member (Dr. Lyon Playfair), 
within the last four years there had 
been an increase in the number of fires 
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in London from 14 per cent to 24 per 
cent, owing entirely to the careless use 
of lucifer matches. A fact also stated 
before the Committee was that the Watch 
Committee in Liverpool placed two police- 
men to prevent the lighting of pipes 
and matches on the part of the men em- 
ployed in the cotton warehouses, the 
consequence being a very material dimi- 
nution in the number of fires. He (Mr. 
M‘Lagan) was quite certain that the tax 
would be followed by an improvement 
in the quality of matches, and bring 
about a more careful use of them. Hon. 
Gentlemen who objected to the taxing 
of the match trade should recollect that, 
if a tax were laid on agricultural horses, 
that far more important industry, agri- 
culture, would be severely taxed. 

Mr. A. EGERTON stated, with re- 
ference to the succession duty, that the 
present 3 per cent duty fell with extreme 
weight on real property, amounting in 
some cases to the whole of the first 
year’s income derivable from the estate. 
He strongly objected, therefore, to the 
present scale of 3 per cent; and, of 
course, if it were raised, as now pro- 
posed, to 34 per cent, its oppressive 
incidence would be proportionately ag- 
gravated. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or toz EXCHE- 
QUER thanked the Committee for the 
numerous and valuable suggestions that 
had been made in connection with the 
proposals he had had the honour of 
submitting to the House, and hoped 
they would not expect him to reply to 
all, or even any great part of them. 
He had already occupied so much of 
their time by his Statement that he 
would not be justified in detaining them 
more than a few moments. He would 
only answer the questions that had been 
put to him as far as he was able. The 
hon. Member for Kincardineshire (Mr. 
Dyce Nicol) had asked him whether it 
was his intention to impose any new tax 
upon hawkers. Perhaps hawkers re- 
quired much keeping in order and 
greater police regulation ; but they were 
poor, and made their bread by a very 
laborious occupation, and he did not 
think they were proper subjects of fur- 
ther taxation, and he should not be a 
party to any such proposition. The 
hon. Member for London (Mr. Crawford) 
had spoken of the inconvenience that 
would be occasioned by assessing the 
income tax by a percentage instead of 
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by so much in the pound, and, as he 
had understood him, said people would 
prefer paying an extra penny to that 
alteration. That extra penny would 
mean the payment of £1,100,000. [Mr. 
CrawFrorpD said the right hon. Gentle- 
man had quite misunderstood him. } 
He would not pursue that point fur- 
ther; but hon. Gentlemen had made 
various suggestions. One hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Alderman Lusk) recommended 
a 5d. income tax; but a 5d. income 
tax would only produce £7,625,000 ; 
whereas he wanted £8,050,000, so that 
he would be short by a good deal over 
£400,000. Then another hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. M‘Laren) wished to make 
the tax 54d.; but by that he should get 
£8,387,000, instead of the £8,050,000, 
or upwards of £300,000 more than he 
wanted. He quite admitted that any 
change of that kind was indefensible 
unless it was for the ease of the taxpayer; 
but he could not agree with hon. Gen- 
tlemen in thinking it so very light a 
matter whether the people paid £300,000 
more than was wanted. That way of 
looking at these things would justify 
any amount of grinding of the taxpayers. 
He was anxious not to put upon them a 
penny more than he could help; and it 
was only because the plan of a percent- 
age limited the tax exactly to what was 
required that he had proposed it. He 
had been asked a question with regard 
to the payment of the income tax on 
dividends becoming due in April. He 
understood that by law as much of the 
tax as became due in the financial year 
must be paid in that year; but as to the 
rest there might be a doubt on the point. 
That was an objection which always 
arose every year, from the fact that the 
House had hitherto insisted on the in- 
come tax being an annual one; and he 
thought it would be a great improvement 
if the House would consent to its being 
made a permanent tax, and re-cast. 
[‘*No!”’] Ifthat were done, the amount 
could still be varied from time to time 
by a schedule, as the exigencies of the 
case required. Unless that were done 
he was afraid it would be impossible to 
remedy the inconveniences that had been 
mentioned. Then he had been asked 
how the tax could be paid according to 
a percentage in every case by any coin 
of the realm. The rule for collecting 
the income tax was to take it with as 
great precision as they could, and if 
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there was any slight difference, to give 
the taxpayer the benefit of it. The same 
rule would be followed in levying the 
tax by a percentage. He hoped the 
House would not decide against that 
proposal, because if it did it would in- 
evitably oblige the Government to put 
more taxation upon the people than they 
desired. He had consulted those who 
had experience in such matters, and. 
found that there would really be no 
more inconvenience under that arrange- 
ment than there was at present. He 
hoped the Committee would allow him 
to take the Resolution on the question 
of matches that night. He had altered 
the date to the 10th of May instead of 
the Ist of June, because the latter 
seemed too late a day, and if the 10th 
of May should be found too early it 
would be easy to alter it again in the 
Bill. They intended to give a draw- 
back, and of course the same duty would 
be charged on the imported as on the 
home manufactured article. He pro- 
posed to fix Monday next for the discus- 
sion of the other and more important 
Resolutions, if that would suit the con- 
venience of the House; and they would 
endeavour to report the Resolution to- 
morrow, in order that the Bill might be 
brought in. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
thought the House ought to understand 
whether the Army Regulation Bill was 
to come on or not on Monday, the day 
for which it had stood fixed for a long 
time. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER could only say, in the absence of 
his right hon. Friend, that he had been 
informed by the higher powers that he 
was to fix the Budget Resolutions as the 
first business for Monday. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH reminded the right 
hon. Gentleman that he had omitted to 
say anything about the sugar Returns. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was sorry if his hon. 
Friend had been annoyed by the non- 
production of those Returns; but he 
could assure him the fault was not his. 
He hoped they would soon be forth- 
coming. 

Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 201 ; 
Noes 44: Majority 157. 


On Motion, that the Resolution be re- 
ported, 
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Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he was the last man to offer any opinion 
on financial matters, because they were 
out of his way. But there was one 
point in the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s statement to which he wished to 
refer. It appeared that the Government 
now intended to surround the country 
with gunboats for the purposes of de- 
fence. For the last 14 years he had 
urged that policy of an inner line of 
defence upon the country, and he was 
glad to find that the Government had 
come to that determination. On that 
point he should support the Government; 
but beyond that he wished to remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that he had got 
the Colonies to defend. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


PRAYER BOOK (TABLES OF LESSONS) 
BILL—[But1 78.] 
[Lords.| COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 

Mr. LOCKE KING expressed his ob- 
jection to proceeding with the Bill at 
that hour of the night. 

Mr. J. D. LEWIS, who had given no- 
tice of his intention to move, 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, no change 
in the law with regard to the reading of Holy 
Scripture in the Church of England is desirable 
which withholds from the officiating clergyman 
the power of reading such portions of the Old and 
New Testament at morning and evening prayer 
as to him may seem most desirable,” 
said, he thought the time had come 
when there ought to be a solemn protest 
entered by the House against this kind 
of legislation. Last year they had no 
less than 19 Bills dealing more or less 
with the Established Church of England. 
He did not know how many there were 
this year, for he had not counted them ; 
but the House would remember, with 
apprehension, the letter which the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had written early 
in the Session to the Bishop of London, 
in which they were threatened with 
seven ecclesiastical measures: and, be- 
sides these, they had a number of private 
ventures, such as the Bill of the noble 
Lord the Member for Liverpool (Viscount 
Sandon) for turning the Church of Eng- 
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land into a kind of congregational Body, 
or, as he should prefer to style it, ‘‘ pour- 
ing old wine into new bottles.” Now, 
all this legislation concerned only about 
one-third of the people of this country 
—the remaining two-thirds being con- 
tented to carry on their improvements 
or alterations in respect to their churches 
without appealing to this House. But 
from the anomalous position of the 
Church of England it appeared it could 
not goon without coming to Parliament. 
He suggested that the Tables of Lessons 
should be permissive. The preface to 
the second part of the Homilies in 1563 
allowed a discretion to the officiating 
clergyman, and it was not until 120 
years after the Reformation that the 
clergyman was bound by an iron hand 
to read fixed lessons. The liberty he 
asked for those clergymen was conceded 
to the ministers of all Dissenting sects; 
to the ministers of the Established 
Church of Scotland and the Free Kirk. 
The objection to his Motion was centred 
in this feeling—namely, that the clergy 
of the Established Church were not to 
be trusted. Surely that was a strange 
argument to come from their professed 
friends, and stranger still that there 
should be an objection to a clergyman 
making his choice out of a book every 
atom of which was, according to the 
view prevalent in that House and out of 
it, divinely inspired: so that whatever 
his choice might be, he could not read 
anything which was not directly from 
God; and yet that that same clergyman 
should be allowed to get into the pulpit 
and preach for an hour, it might be, 
almost any doctrine, High Church, Low 
Church, or Broad Church that came into 
his head. He might deny every miracle 
in the Bible, except three or four which 
were accidentally mentioned in the Ar- 
ticles. Surely, compared with this, the 
danger of a clergyman making a bad 
selection from the Bible was small. It 
was sometimes said that the sermon was 
booked to the clergyman and the services 
to the people; but what about the 
hymns? He had a pile of such books; 
but they contained Romish rather than 
Church of England doctrines. It was 
further said that the object of fixing 
these lessons was that the Bible should 
be read through publicly before the 
people; but the Bill would not effect 
that general rule, because the people 
did not regularly attend church every 
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day; and therefore to effect that object 
they should have a kind of circulating 
Table, extending over a period of seven 
years. In the time of Edward VI., and 
for years afterwards, it was highly im- 
portant that the Bible should be publicly 
read, because the people had not the 
opportunity, and could not read it else- 
where. He hoped the House would 
accede to his Motion which he had much 
pleasure in moving. 

Mr. RYLANDS seconded the Amend- 
ment. He agreed with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that no Bill or ar- 
rangement could be satisfactory on this 
subject that did not give the officiating 
clergyman the discretion it was proposed 
toconfer on him. The great and con- 
stant difficulty in the way of any altera- 
tion and improvement in the Church of 
England, arose from the fact of its being 
an Act of Parliament Church. The 
greater question which overrode all 
legislation respecting the Church was, 
whether it was desirable to maintain its 
connection with the State, or to give her 
that freedom of action that was enjoyed 
by other religious Bodies which was 
essential to the existence and usefulness 
of any religious Body. It was high 
time that this kind of legislation should 
be got rid of. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, no change in the 
Law with regard to the reading of Holy Scrip- 
ture in the Church of England is desirable which 
withholds from the officiating clergyman the power 
of reading such portions of the Old and New 
Testament at Morning and Evening Prayer as to 
him may seem most suitable,”—(Mr. J. D. Lewis,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. BRUCE said, he was sorry his 
hon. and learned Friend had moved that 
Amendment, because hecould have raised 
the question in Committee without re- 
tarding the Bill in its present stage. The 
Bill was the result of the deliberations 
of those who had been intrusted with 
the consideration of the question, and 
who had come in respect to it to an unani- 
mous conclusion. Deeply as the mem- 
bers of the Church were attached to the 
old Tables of Lessons, and hallowed as 
they were from their being in use from 
the earliest times, there was a general 
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impression that they might be improved, 
and this Bill was to give effect to that 
feeling. He did not think the hon. and 
learned Gentleman represented by his 
Motion the wishes of the clergy or the 
laity on the subject, because he believed 
they infinitely preferred to know what 
particular lesson was to be read every 
day ; and though the practice of reading 
through parts of the Bible once every 
year might be an antiquated one, it fell 
in very well with the habits of thousands 
and tens of thousands of the people. 
Many of them might not go to church 
on week days; but they regularly read 
the daily lessons, and on Sundays, 
when they attended church, the lessons 
supplemented that course of reading. 
Nothing would be more offensive to the 
great body of the members of the Church 
of England than the adoption of the 
Motion, and the clergy did not ask for 
that liberty which it was said was pos- 
sessed by their Nonconformist brethren. 

Mr. BUXTON said, he quite agreed 
in what had fallen from his right hon. 
Friend as to the Motion being distasteful 
to the clergy and laity of the Church of 
England ; but he thought they ought not 
to pass this Bill without its being per- 
fectly understood that they were not 
afterwards to be told there was nothing 
more to be done to remove those difficul- 
ties which were most seriously felt by 
many members of the Church. He 
should be prepared to vote for the Mo- 
tion of his hon. Friend and Colleague 
(Mr. Locke King) if he proposed it— 
namely— 


“That it is not expedient to proceed further 
with the Bill until the contemplated alterations in 
the Prayer Book are matured, and until the sub- 
ject can be dealt with in a comprehensive and 
complete manner.” 


There were many lessons in the Prayer 
Book which caused annoyance in the 
minds of Churchmen. The Commission 
consisted of 28 men, many of whom 
were highly distinguished ; they sat for 
three years, and after deep study they 
recommended the adoption of these les- 
sons. There were a few other questions 
referred to them on which they pro- 
nounced no decision. One of them re- 
lated to the power vested in the clergy- 
man of refusing to read the Burial Ser- 
vice over persons who died unbaptized. 
Another question, and the most import- 
ant of all, related to the use of the 
Athanasian Creed. There were many 
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Churchmen who approved of the Atha- 
nasian Oreed. There were others who 
thought it decidedly objectionable. There 
were many men belonging to the Church 
of England who looked on this Creed 
with feelings he would hardly venture to 
describe, who did not believe in that 
portion of it which consigned to ever- 
lasting torments those who did not be- 
lieve in its teaching. The dogma was 
looked upon as obsolete, and it was most 
important that clergymen should be 
allowed to omit it. We ought to make 
the Church as comprehensive as possible, 
and he thought the difficulty would be 
met by substituting in the Rubric the 
word ‘‘ may”’ for the word ‘ shall.” 

Mr. SPEAKER doubted whether so 
wide a field of subject ought to be intro- 
duced in a discussion on a Bill for a 
limited object. 

Mr. MONK asked the hon. and 
learned Member for Devonport (Mr. J. D. 
Lewis) to withdraw his Motion, in order 
that the hon. Member for East Surrey 
(Mr. Locke King’) might move his Amend- 
ment, which had already been alluded to. 
If his hon. and learned Friend had con- 
fined his Motion to allowing the clergy 
of the Church of England to use either 
the Lessons in the Lectionary, or those 
prescribed in the Act of Uniformity, he 
(Mr. Monk) would have supported him. 
For he thought it would be monstrous 
to make it a penal offence for a clergy- 
man to use after January, 1873, the 
lessons now allowed by the Church of 
England. If the Motion of the hon. 
and learned Member for Devonport were 
withdrawn, the hon. Member for East 
Surrey might take a Division on his 
‘Amendment, which otherwise he would 
not be able to do. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
it would have been more convenient if 
the proposal of his hon. and learned 
Friend had been made in Committee ; 
but as the question had been raised and 
discussed he hoped it would be disposed 
of. With respect to the Motion itself, 
he really wished to call the attention of 
his hon. and learned Friend to the posi- 
tion of the Government in regard to 
Bills of this class, having been charged 
with them and responsible for them. 
They were not introducing measures sim- 
ply concocted in their own brain, adopted 
to their own view, and laid before the 
House on their own credit and autho- 
rity ; and he thought the House, when 
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they considered the general state of 
Public Business—that the Government 
were overcharged with measures of deep 
importance, admitted to be legitimately 
within the desires of the House, and also 
most pressing in their urgency—when 
they had more measures of this kind 
before the House than they could get 
through in the Session, they would see that 
the course they must pursue with regard 
to Bills of that character was of a very 
narrow discretion, and that they would not 
be justified in submitting to the House 
any measures unless they were simple in 
character, were armed with the consent 
of persons in authority in the Church, or 
expect those measures to be passed with- 
out prolonged debate. Therefore, it was 
impossible, on this Amendment, to go 
into a discussion which affected the very 
foundation on which the Church of Eng- 
land had proceeded for centuries. His 
hon. and learned Friend asked them to 
give what was not desired by the laity; 
for he had not said that’a single layman 
was anxious for it. He had got one 
clergyman who was favourable to his 
Motion, and that clergyman must be a 
Phoenix among the body. He was only 
sorry so distinguished a man should have 
a perfect monopoly of such laudable 
liberality. But it should be considered 
that it was not so much in their own 
opinion that they stood as on a general 
concurrence—first, of the Commissioners; 
secondly, of the House of Lords ; thirdly, 
of the clergy assembled together, who 
were certainly entitled to be heard on 
the matter, and in the general concur- 
rence of the public, who saw what a 
great improvement it was in their power 
to make, and which, if they were dis- 
posed to make it, they must keep de- 
tached from those grounds which would 
lead to endless debate. If the several 
propositions of his hon. Friend, delivered 
in a speech of ten minutes, were to be 
considered, they would require ten weeks 
to be disposed of. He said—‘“ Don’t 
let us be understood that by passing this 
Bill we are to be committed to the prin- 
ciple that we have washed our hands of 
the whole affair.”” Well, there was no 
such pledge implied or expressed that 
could fasten on him, and the Govern- 
ment would not consider themselves 
pledged to support other measures which 
the Commission were of opinion ought to 
be carried, unless there was such a con- 
currence of opinion in their favour as 
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would warrant the expectation of their 
being carried. He trusted, therefore, 
that the Government would be supported 
on that occasion in their effort—which 
was a very humble one. 

Mr. DIXON said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had misunderstood what had 
fallen from his hon. and learned Friend. 
He (Mr. Dixon) was a layman of the 
Church of England, and he supported 
the Resolution, so that the observation 
of the right hon. Gentleman was not 
justified on that point. Liberty to the 
clergyman to a selection of lessons was 
all that was desired, and if such points 
were brought before the House it was 
right that they should arrive at a deci- 
sion on the subject. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that many 
clergymen of the Church of England 
agreed in the opinion as much as any 
man of the incongruity of deciding in 
the House such a question as this. He 
could not support the Amendment. A 
great objection to the Bill as it now 
stood was that it fettered the hands of 
the clergy as they had never been fet- 
tered before, and it was exceedingly 
hard to make it penal in a clergyman if 
he did not exactly carry out the Table 
of Lessons fixed in the Bill. Heshould 
like to see the provisions of the Bill 
made more elastic. 

Mr. T. HUGHES said he would vote 
against the Amendment. He thought 
that the Church of England was by far 
the broadest Church of all. There were 
in that Church clergymen of many 
different beliefs, and the consequence 
was that the congregations required a 
lectionary, and they had a right to 
choose their own service, and not leave 
it to the discretion of the clergyman. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he did not 
know what Dissenters had to do with 
the lessons to be read in the Church 
of England. Neither could he under- 
stand why such a measure was intro- 
duced into the House of Commons. The 
Established Church ought to be dises- 
tablished and disendowed. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
the clergy of the Church of England 
were not the Church, and that it ought 
not to be left to them to decide what its 
services ought to be. He had heard a 
distinguished Nonconformist minister 
compare a set form of prayer to ready- 
made clothes, meant to fit everybody 
and fitting nobody; but that minister’s 
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phraseology in extempore prayer grated 
upon his ears and confirmed him in his 
preference for the ready-made clothes. 
To show the spirit in which the House 
of Commons dealt with the question in 
1662, he quoted an entry from the 
Journal— 


“Whether debate shall be admitted to the 
Amendments made by the Convocation to the 
Book of Common Prayer and sent down by the 
Lords to this House if passed in the negative. 
The Question being put that the Amendments 
made by the Convocation and sent down by the 
Lords might, by order of this House, have been 
debated, it was resolved in the affirmative.” 


This showed that the House was content 
to assert its right to discuss, and then pass 
to the amended Book of Common Prayer 
as received from Convocation without 
discussion. In this case both Convoca- 
tions had approved of what was pro- 
posed, and how could any right of any 
Dissenters be invalidated by their fol- 
lowing the precedent of 1662, and sanc- 
tioning without discussion a change in 
the internal services of the Church ? 
If he were in the place of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, non-members of the 
Church, he should feel it to be his duty to 
withdraw from such a discussion as this 
and leave it to be settled by those who 
were really interested in it. 

Mr. T. E. SMITH objected to the 
Amendment as a member of the Church 
of England, because he objected most 
strongly to putting any further power 
into the hands of the ministers of that 
Church which might be exercised in a 
very dangerous fashion—for instance, a 
case might occur where, if the parson 
had a quarrel with the squire about 
tithes, he might be continually reading 
lessons about Ananias and Sapphira— 
and because, though he thought it un- 
fortunate that there should be the pre- 
sent connection between Church and 
State, still, so long as the connection did 
exist this House ought not to abrogate 
its functions in exercising a sufficient and 
salutory control in every building where 
the services of the Church of England 
were celebrated. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he 
thought the House of Commons, which 
was composed of believers and unbe- 
lievers, should not attempt to lay down 
rules as to how people were to worship 
God. The House of Commons was not 
the Church of England, and it ought 
not to fix the Scripture lessons to be 
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read by that community on Sundays. 
Real religion could not be treated by 
Act of Parliament. 

Mr. WHITE supported the Amend- 
ment, on the ground that as State funds 
had been appropriated for educational 
purposes, and as the teachers in the 
State-aided schools were allowed to select 
such portions of the Scriptures to be read 
as they choose, the same liberty ought also 
to be accorded to the ministers of the 
Church of England. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 195; Noes 
41: Majority 154. 

Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday 4th May. 


* 


METROPOLIS WATER BILL—[Bitt 40.] 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. Bruce.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. BRUCE said, that at that hour 
he did not propose to proceed with the 
second reading. 

Mr. COLLINS protested against the 
delay which had occurred. The Bill 
should either be proceeded with at once 
or withdrawn. 

Mr. HARVEY LEWIS also urged 
that the Bill should be proceeded with, 
or at once referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he was quite will- 
ing that it should be referred to a Select 
Committee; but he hoped there would 
soon be an opportunity for a short pre- 
vious discussion. 

Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR hoped that 
the Government would take this import- 
ant Bill at an hour which would render 
discussion possible. Several nights had 
been spent in the discussion of the abo- 
lition of Army purchase, because the 
sum of £8,000,000 was large and 
affected some hundred officers. Well, 
this Bill would cost the ratepayers of 
London £11,000,000, and affected the 
health and social habits of 3,000,000 or 
4,000,000 of people—of a population, in 
fact, as large as that of many nations. 
The Government might surely find an 
hour earlier than midnight for such an 
important measure. 


Mr. Alderman Lusk 
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Mr. CRAUFURD said, it was ru- 
moured that the Bill was to be materially 
altered. He wished to know what the 
Government meant to propose ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, it was 
true that some alterations had been 
made ; but the securing an adequate 
supply of water was still aimed at, and 
though the compulsory power of pur- 
chase was given up, the permissive power 
was retained. 


Second Reading deferred till To-morrow, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o’clock. 


——eeeee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 21st April, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Birts—Second Reading— 
Committee Negatived— Third Reading—Marine 
Mutiny *, and passed. 

Report—County Property * (35). 

Third Reading—Mutiny *, and passed. 


Their Lordships met;—and having 
gone through the Business on the Paper, 
without debate— 


House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 


ween ey 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 21st April, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—New Wrir Issuep—For Durham 
City, v. Right hon. John Robert Davison, de- 
ceased. 

Ways anp Mzans—considered in Committee — 
Resolution [April 20] reported—Maren ‘Tax. 
Pustic Bits — Ordered — First Reading — 
Matches* [116]; Dogs* [114]; Local Go- 

vernment Supplemental (No. 2) * [115]. 

Second Reading—Public Health (Scotland) Act 
(1867) Amendment * [92]. 

Committee— Pauper Inmates Discharge and Regu- 
lation [70]—n.P. 

Committee — Report — Considered as amended— 
Citation Amendment (Scotland) (re-comm.)* 


[89]. 

Third Reading — Charters (Colleges)* [97]; 
Anatomy Act (1832) Amendment * [110], and 
passed. 
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ARMY—VOLUNTEER OFFICERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CHARLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether he is willing 
to advise Her Majesty to recognize the 
position of Volunteer Officers by extend- 
ing to them, if otherwise eligible, the 
privilege of being presented at Court 
on promotion, at present enjoyed by 
officers of the Army and of the Militia? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, 
that the privilege of presentation at the 
Queen’s Court did not fall within his 
province, but depended on Her Majesty’s 
commands expressed to the Lord Cham- 
berlain. 


ARMY—ROYAL SUSSEX MILITIA—THE 
SMALL POX.—QUESTION. 


Masor DICKSON (for Major WALKER) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether it is the case that small-pox 
is now prevalent in the town of Chiches- 
ter; whether the Royal Sussex Militia 
is about to assemble there for training ; 
whether, owing to the insufficiency of 
the barrack accommodation, a consider- 
able portion of the men must be billeted 
inthe town; and, whether it would not be 
better, under the circumstances, to move 
the Regiment to Aldershot Camp ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, 
that he was not prepared to say that the 
small-pox was prevalent in Chichester, 
though there had been some cases; and 
the best mode of dealing with the Militia 
was now the subject of a Correspondence 
between the War Office and the Lord 
Lieutenant of that county. 


NAVY—SHIPS’ BOOKS AND ACCOUNTS. 
QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN HAY asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, If he will lay on 
the Table of the House the Report of 
the Committee on Ships’ Books and Ac- 
counts? He also wished to know when 
the Navy Estimates will be brought on ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN, in reply, said, the 
Report in question was a lengthy docu- 
ment upon a very technical subject, and, 
though important to the naval profes- 
sion, it would not be read by 15 or 20 
Members of that House. Therefore, he 
did not intend to go to the expense of 
pas it; but any hon. Member would 

¢ afforded the opportunity of referring 
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toit. He was not prepared at present 
to state when the Navy Estimates would 
be taken. 


ARMY REGULATION BILL—THE 
MILITIA.—QUESTION 


Mr. STACPOOLE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether, in the 
event of all power over the Militia being 
transferred from Lieutenants of Counties 
to the Crown, as proposed in the Army 
Regulation Bill, the Crown will also 
bear all expenses connected with that 
Force now paid out of the rates of 
counties ? 

Mr. CARDWELL replied that there 
was no proposal to transfer to the Crown 
the expenses which now fell on the 
county rates. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT— 
NEW SCHOOLS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE asked the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council, Whether, considering the wide- 
spread inconvenience which is being felt 
throughout the country by the delay on 
the part of the Education Department 
in approving plans for new schools, he 
proposes to avail himself of additional 
professional assistance in their exami- 
nation ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, in reply, 
that they had taken powers to obtain 
assistance in examining plans for new 
schools; but he must inform the hon. 
Member that the delay, which was so 
much to be regretted, was not owing to 
arrears in the architect’s department. 
He had ascertained that no delay was 
caused by that fact. Undoubtedly, there 
was delay in giving answers to many of 
the applicants, which he deeply regret- 
ted; but there was a much greater 
number of applications than there had 
ever been before, and the increase came 
at a time when all other business had 
increased in the same proportion. They 
had obtained a good deal of additional 
assistance, and they were working as 
hard as they could. They had, indeed, 
got—or were getting—as many persons 
to work as could be really employed to 
expedite the business. He must appeal 
to those interested to bear in mind that 
all kinds of work in that department 
had lately greatly increased, 
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ARMY—ROYAL CORNWALL RANGERS 
MILITIA—COLONEL EDGCUMBE. 
QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN PAKINGTON asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
he has taken the opinion of the Law 
Officers of the Crown on the question 
whether Colonel Edgcumbe is not the 
duly appointed Commanding Officer of 
the Royal Cornwall Rangers Militia; 
and, whether it is his intention to take 
any further steps with respect to that 
command ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, that 
he had not thought it necessary to take 
the opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Crown on the subject referred to; and 
with regard to taking any further steps 
with respect to the command of the 
Royal Cornwall Rangers Militia, he 
awaited the recommendation from the 
Lord Lieutenant before doing so. 


NAVY—COAST GUARD.—QUESTION. 


Viscount MAHON asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether it is 
his intention to inquire into the cases of 
the compulsory retired officers of Her 
Majesty’s Coast Guard, in compliance 
with a pledge given to that effect by the 
late First Lord ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, in reply, that 
he had been anxious to find these gen- 
tlemen employment according to the 
pledge that they should, if possible, be 
employed as time and opportunity might 
arise. He had not been, so far in find- 
ing employment for them, successful, and 
he was afraid he should only be en- 
couraging false hopes if he were to say 
that there was any great prospect of the 
Admiralty being able to avail itself of 
the services of these gentlemen. Should, 
however, the opportunity present itself, 
the Admiralty would embrace it with the 
greatest pleasure. 


IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN CATTLE. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. CARTER asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, Whether, seeing 
that the Orders at present in force re- 
specting the importation of Foreign 
Cattle are seriously affecting the supply 
of meat to the northern and midland 
towns, he isin a position so to modify 
these Orders as to give the necessary 
relief? 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, in reply, 
that the Question enabled him to ‘mle 
the nature of an Order in Council which 
would appear in Zhe Gazette that night. 
Though fully aware of the great disad- 
vantage to the food trade of the country 
arising from restrictions on the importa- 
tion of cattle, the Government were not 
slow to impose them, when necessary. 
They had also felt it to be their duty to 
watch for any change of circumstances 
from time to time, so as to be ready to 
relax the restrictions at the very first 
moment it might be in their power to do 
so, and they now felt themselves able to 
relax the restrictions in two respects. In 
the first place, in consequence of the 
cattle plague following the French and 
German Armies, first into Germany, and 
then into France, and spreading to Bel- 
gium, they had thought it desirable to 
put the importation of German cattle 
under greater restrictions than before 
the war; but now, as they found that, 
owing to the admirable administrative 
ability of the Germans, the cattle plague 
had been got rid of in Germany, the 
cattle coming from that country were put 
in the same position as before the war, 
and on arriving in the port of London 
would be able to go to the Islington 
market. The Government, however, 
found it impossible to withdraw the re- 
strictions with regard to importations 
from France and Belgium. Another 
relaxation of some importance had been 
made. Holland had been taken out of 
the scheduled countries and put in the 
same position as Norway and Sweden, 
and cattle from Holland would be allowed 
to come in without restriction. In Hol- 
land no case of cattle plague had occurred 
for the last three years; and, in addition 
to that, since the 1st of January this 
year a law had been in force prohibiting 
the importation of cattle into Holland. 
Consequently, Holland was not only safe 
in itself, but preserved from danger by 
not allowing those cattle to be imported 
which were especially feared from the 
Steppes countries, where the cattle plague 
prevailed. But, notwithstanding this, 
they had not thought it right to remove 
the restriction upon cattle from Holland 
until they were also assured by the Dutch 
Government that no change would be 
made in their restrictions without pre- 
viously informing Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 
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ARMY—CADETS AT SANDHURST, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DICKINSON asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether Sandhurst 
may be shortly, and when, expected to 
be again open for gentlemen cadets ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, that 
Sandhurst was at present occupied by 
gentlemen who had passed their exami- 
nation, and were waiting for commis- 
sions. The result of the experiment, so 
far as it was yet known to him, was in 
the highest degree satisfactory, and it 
was under consideration whether in fu- 
ture cadets should be appointed to Sand- 
hurst, or whether, as was the case in 
Prussia, they should be appointed, first 
to regiments, and afterwards undergo a 
course at Sandhurst. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN PAKINGTON asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther he will now fulfil the promise he 
made at an early period of the Session 
to bring in the Clauses of the Merchant 
Shipping Bill, which relate to the safety 
of life and property at sea, as a separate 
measure, in the event of the state of 
Public Business making it unlikely that 
there will be time for the proper dis- 
cussion of the whole of that Bill? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he could assure the right hon. Ba- 
ronet that he had not forgotten the 
pledge he had given to the House on the 
occasion referred to; but he was still in 
hopes he might be enabled to proceed 
with the whole Bill. Certainly that pe- 
riod of the Session had not yet arrived 
which would make it necessary for him 
to separate the clauses relating to the 
safety of life and property at sea from 
the general Bill. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


DECLARATION OF PARIS, 1856. 
RESOLUTION. 
_Mx. CAVENDISH BENTINCK, in 
rising to call attention to ‘the Decla- 
ration of Paris, 1856,” and to move a 
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Resolution, said, that nearly four years 
had elapsed since the Declaration of 
Paris and the matters connected with 
it had been discussed in that House, but 
he did not believe that this was to be 
attributed in any way to want of interest 
in it, so much as to the state of quies- 
cence as to all foreign affairs which had 
prevailed during the last two Sessions, 
and down to the time when the great 
European War broke out some months 
ago; and this statement would be suffi- 
ciently established by reference to a 
Petition that he had presented, and 
which emanated from the most impor- 
tant commercial centres in the kingdom. 
The questions involved in the Declara- 
tion of Paris were, in his estimation, of 
such paramount importance that he had 
placed on the Paper a somewhat similar 
Notice to the present, on the very first 
night of the Session, and it was only 
owing to accident, and no fault of his 
that he had not been able to bring it 
forward at an earlier period. He did 
his best to bring it on upon the 10th of 
March, when a stormy discussion, which 
ensued at an early hour, wrung from 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Glad- 
stone) the opinion that this was a matter 
which might well stand over for some 
time. He (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) did 
not agree in that opinion; but, never- 
theless, he was not sorry at the delay 
which had occurred, because he hoped 
to be able to point out to the Govern- 
ment the means by which some of the 
objections made to the Budget of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would be 
obviated, by showing how the defence 
of the country might be adequately pro- 
vided for without the vast expenditure 
which he contemplated. First, the pro- 
position which he made consisted of two 
points: he asked the House to express 
an opinion in favour of restoring the 
right of privateering ; and, secondly, the 
Right of Search, both in their full effect. 
The Right of Search ought more properly 
to be called the right of seizure, for we 
defined it in this way—that it was the 
right to seize and confiscate enemies’ 
goods at sea. This was a right which 
was inherent from the state of war itself, 
and had never been canvassed in opera- 
tions on land. The Right of Search and 
Seizure had been maintained by Eng- 
land at all times. The great statesmen 
of the last century—Pitt, Fox, and Gren- 
ville— maintained it in full force, and 
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every other great man of that day did 
the same thing ; and at the same time, he 
might mention many instances in which 
this right had availed this country in its 
contests, and he would mention two. 
The first was the celebrated case of the 
‘‘ Armed Neutrality’’ in 1870, when Eng- 
land was at war with France and Spain, 
as well as with her own Colonies. The 
combined forces against her maintained 
that enemies’ goods were safe under a 
neutral flag; but England resisted the 
adoption of that principle, and by her 
continuing the right of seizure, that for- 
midable combination crumbled to pieces. 
Again, in 1800, there was what was 
called ‘‘The Armed Confederacy,” in 
which Russia, Sweden, Denmark, France, 
and Spain took part. England again 
resisted the combination, and the British 
Minister at Copenhagen said that the 
right of visiting and examining on the 
open sea merchant vessels was regarded 
by the British Government as the un- 
questionable right of every nation at 
war, founded upon the law of nations, 
and generally admitted and acknow- 
ledged. On the 14th February, 1801, 
the British Government laid a general 
embargo on foreign vessels, letters of 
marque were issued, and in six months 
this second formidable combination dis- 
appeared. With reference to this, he 
had discovered a remarkable passage, 
written by Lord Nelson, in a despatch 
dated the 4th April, 1804, after the 
Battle of Copenhagen. The despatch 
was written to Mr. Addington, and the 
writer made use of this expression—he 
said that he had had a conversation with 
the Crown Prince of Denmark, and ex- 
pressed himself to the Prince as fol- 
lowed :— 

“Suppose that England, which she never will, 
should consent to this freedom and nonsense of 
navigation, the result would be ruinous to Den- 
mark, and the Baltic would soon change its name 
to that of the Russian Sea.” 


So matters remained till 1854, when, on 
the outbreak of the Russian War, “this 
freedom and nonsense of navigation,” 
as Nelson called it, took possession of 
the British Government, and an Order 
in Council was issued, by which it was 
stated that Her Majesty would waive 
the right of seizing enemies’ property 
laden on board neutral vessels, except 
contraband of war. He did not propose 
to discuss the reasons of that Order in 
Council ; but he might observe that some 


Mr, Cavendish Bentinck 
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attributed it to the influence of the Peace 
party, others to the fear of what course 
America might take, and others said that 
it was issued at the special request of 
France. Now, in passing, he might ob- 
serve, that this Motion was in no respect 
one of a party character, and he should 
expect the support of some hon. Mem- 
bers sitting on the Liberal side of the 
House; and for his purpose, it was quite 
sufficient that the Order in Council ope- 
rated to the disadvantage of this coun- 
try, because the result was that the com- 
merce of Russia went on and was in no 
way seriously diminished orinjured. In 
order to support that proposition, which 
had been controverted, he should cite 
three Gentlemen of the highest authority 
who at present had seats in the House. 
On the 20th of February, 1855, the pre- 
sent Attorney General, then Mr. Collier, 
made a Motion in that House, which was 
virtually a condemnation of this very 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and in a very able and persuasive speech 
said— 

“Tt was said, truly, that we were not a great 
Military Power, and that the country had not a 
great standing Army, but that we had fleets which, 
if they could not destroy the forts and fleets of 
Russia, could at least blockade every port that 
power possessed, It was, therefore, anticipated,” 


said his hon. and learned Friend, when 
urging his Motion, condemnatory of the 
policy which was afterwards embodied 
in the Declaration of Paris, 

‘from that blockade that the commerce and 
wealth of Russia would be so crippled that it 
would be impossible for the Emperor to continue 
the war for any lengthened period. . . That 
our efforts had not met with the desired result was 
certain ; but, indeed, the reverse. So far from 
our having blockaded the principal ports, the ex- 
ports from that Empire had been greater than 
ever.” —[3 Hansard, exxxvi. 1660-61.] 

These remarks were seconded by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Mitchell), who, in the same debate, said 
—‘‘T believe there is no man acquainted 
with Russia, who would not be of opi- 
nion that the greatest means of coercion 
which could be used against Russia 
would be the closing of her ports and the 
stopping of her export trade; and that 
the best means of hostility against Rus- 
sia at the beginning of the war would 
have been to take steps to stop the whole 
of the export trade of that country.” 
But that was not all. There was another 
great Russian authority, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton (Mr. Weguelin), 
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who, on his election, said that he had 
waited with a deputation of 30 or 40 
merchants engaged in the shipping trade 
with Russia upon Lord Clarendon, who 
stated that he was satisfied with the cor- 
rectness of the reasons which the depu- 
tation had furnished, but that the Go- 
vernment could not possibly take on 
themselves to quarrel with Russia—they 
could not afford to go to war with Rus- 
sia. Well, then, after all, the result 
was we went to war with Russia as a 
military nation. We did not injure their 
ships at all, and we had to make a dis- 
graceful peace. As soon as the French 
were exhausted, we were compelled to 
close the war, with Sebastopol only half 
taken, and we were obliged to accept 
Russian assistance in the re-embarkation 
of our troops. The next step in this case 
was, that which was done at the Con- 
gress of Paris in 1856. He did not wish 
to dilate on the sad, perhaps dismal, 
page of history in which the proceedings 
of that Congress were written, neither 
would he wish for one moment to cast 
a stain upon the reputation of the vener- 
able Mr. Cobden, or the reputation of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Bright), whose 
absence from the House they all re- 
gretted. He regarded Mr. Cobden and 
the right hon. Member for Birmingham 
as honest men, only both of them were 
rather misguided ; for instance, it was 
believed that after 1846, war was im- 
possible, and Mr. Cobden again and 
again urged that policy on the Govern- 
ment of the day. On the subject of this 
Declaration of Paris, as it was called, he 
(Mr. C. Bentinck) would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment and his Government to re- 
scind it. He had to point out as one 
of the reasons for this being done that, 
in the opinion of the highest authorities, 
it had not been a legal proceeding; it 
was not a treaty, and it should not have 
been printed as a treaty; it was never 
ratified, and was never brought before 
Parliament at all. On 8th April, 1856, 
Count Walewski, in giving reasons for 
the adoption of the Declaration, pro- 
posed in the second Protocol, that the 
Congress should conclude its work by an 
arrangement which, he said, would con- 
stitute an advance on International Law, 
and then he enumerated four proposi- 
tions, and wound up his proposal by 
saying that the adoption of his four pro- 
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positions would be the attainment of a 
result to which none of them would be 
indifferent. Count Walewski, as a 
ground for adopting this Declaration, 
urged that the Congress of Vienna had 
sanctioned the abolition of the slave 
trade and the freedom of rivers; but the 
abolition of the slave trade was made 
under circumstances totally different, and 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government would see that there 
was no analogy whatever to be drawn 
from the precedent. He would next 
state to the House the opinion of the 
late Lord Derby when this Declaration 
came to be known and discussed in 
“another place.” Lord Derby ex- 
pressed himself in the strongest terms of 
condemnation on the subject, and said 
it was admitted that the Declaration 
was not a treaty, and that it had not 
the same solemnity; that it was equally 
a surprise to the public and the Pleni- 
potentiaries; and one that Government 
had asked, in surprise—‘‘ Is England at 
last so weak as to consent to this?” and 
concluded by exclaiming that we had 
been trying for the last 100 years to find 
a British Minister to surrender this 
point, and had found one at last. Lord 
Derby was supported by no less a per- 
son than Lord Russell, by Mr. Philli- 
more, by Mr. Henry Drummond, the 
present Chief Baron Kelly, and many 
others; by the late Sir Charles Napier, 
and, more than all, by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire (Mr. Disraeli), and by his 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. 8. Wal- 
pole). All these concurred in condemn- 
ing the action of the Congress and the 
Declaration of Paris. From that time 


‘there was no discussion for some five or 


six years. Indeed, he might say be- 
tween 1856 and the present period there 
had been but three debates on the sub- 
ject when the matter had been fully dis- 
cussed, those of 1862, 1866, and 1867. 
The first and last were originated by 
Mr. Horsfall, and the second by the hon. 
Memberfor Galway (Mr. W.H. Gregory), 
and their object was to extend the De- 
claration, and to abolish the seizure of 
private property at sea. The debate of 
1862 lasted two nights, and was remark- 
able for this—that three propositions 
were found growing out of it, the first 
of which was that not a single inde- 
pendent Member on either side of the 
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House supported the Declaration, but 
all were for either going forward, as it 
was termed, or else for receding. Se- 
condly, Sir George Lewis first rose on 
behalf of the Government, and he laid 
down the doctrine that war put an end 
to treaties and to engagements in the 
nature of treaties—a statement which 
was much canvassed by subsequent 
speakers, but was supported by the Law 
Officers of the Crown. The last and 
most important proposition maintained 
’ that the Right of Search was absolutely 
necessary to the power of offence and 
defence. They all maintained that. 
From that debate he passed to 1866, 
when the debate on this subject was 
originated by his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Galway; Lord 
Palmerston had at that time unhappily 
passed away from this world, and as 
Lord Russell, who was Premier, found 
it would be awkward for him, consider- 
ing his previous experience, to speak on 
the question, the brunt of the debate 
fell on his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Richmond, at that time At- 
torney General, who on that occasion re- 
presented and defended the views of the 
Cabinet, although he was not a Member 
of it. The hon. and learned Gentleman, 
after urging that it would not be the 
policy of an enemy to fight a naval 
battle, asked, in that case, what re- 
mained for a maritime Power to do? 
He then said that the practice of cap- 
turing an enemy’s vessels at sea was an 
operation against an enemy, and that 
the loss thereby caused fell much more 
upon the public and national resources 
than upon individuals; and he con- 
cluded his speech with this remarkable 
statement— 

“Tf you drive an enemy’s ships from the sea, 
you put on him a pressure of a very serious kind, 
and contribute greatly to the success of your 
belligerent operations.” 

That being the view of the Government 
of that day, of the Government of 1862, 
and of the Government of his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire, he did not think any Govern- 
ment could consent to such a change as 
was proposed by Mr. Horsfall and the 
Member for Galway. The question was 
simply this—‘‘ You have a right of 
search and seizure; you admit its prin- 
ciple; will you then go back to what it 
was prior to the Declaration of Paris, or 
will you allow the matter to remain in 
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its present unsatisfactory state?” At 
the end of the Session of 1867, to the 
surprise of everybody, no less a person 
than Mr. John Stuart Mill appeared in 
that House, as the advocate of the 
Right of Search to its full extent, and 
asked for the revocation of the Declara- 
tion of Paris. Mr. Mill referred to our 
insular position, and stated that the 
Right of Search or Seizure was our only 
true weapon of offence against the 
enemy, and that, if we wished to get rid 
of the bloated armaments and absurd 
rivalries of the military Powers, our 
only course was to revoke the Declara- 
tion of Paris, which he considered a na- 
tional blunder, and to revert to the old 
system. Mr. Mill was answered by 
Lord Stanley and the hon. and learned 
Member for Richmond. He (Mr. 0. 
Bentinck) must say he observed in their 
speeches a very considerable departure 
from the position they had assumed in 
former debates, for Lord Stanley ad- 
mitted it would be possible for us to 
withdraw from the Declaration on giv- 
ing ample notice to the other par- 
ties to it; and the hon. and learned 
Member for Richmond also admitted 
there might be a time when it would 
be expedient for England to with- 
draw from the Declaration. The ques- 
tion which he (Mr. ©. Bentinck) had 
now to put to the Government was— 
Had these circumstances occurred, or 
had they not? From that time the 
matter remained in abeyance till the war 
broke out, when this country was seized 
with a species of panic—as hon. Gentle- 
men below the Gangway called it, he 
would rather term it a lucid interval— 
and a desire was evinced to increase our 
armaments. That desire grew more 
intense in consequence of the German 
successes and the prostration of France, 
and likewise by the general seizure of 
property on land, wherever it could be 
found, by both belligerents. The French 
had doubtless suffered greatly from the 
Germans; but they had suffered still 
more from their own countrymen; and 
if one thing had been rendered more 
clear than another, it was that property 
on land was by no means safe from the 
belligerents. The Government had stated 
their reasons for reversing their policy, 
and had asked for a vast expenditure for 
military and naval purposes. ‘The pre- 
sent situation had been so recently de- 
scribed by the right hon. Gentleman the 
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First Lord of the Admiralty, the only 
Member of the Cabinet who attended 
the Banquet at the Mansion House on 
Easter Monday, that it might be fairly 
assumed that everything he said was 
approved by the Prime Minister. The 
right hon. Gentleman said— 

“The stupendous events that had lately hap- 
pened in Europe had entirely absorbed the atten- 
tion of the Government and the country. And 
what had we to do now? We had to buy back 
our Army, which belonged, at that moment, to 
the officers, and not to the nation.” 


After referring to the isolation in foreign 
policy attributed to this country, the 
right hon. Gentleman proceeded thus— 


“ Recent events in Europe should teach us to 
rely not on treaties, for they were often scattered 
to the winds ; not on alliances, for they were occa- 
sionally faithless in times of trouble ; not on the 
words of statesmen, for Secret Treaties were 
produced which shook the confidence of every 
honest politician ; but upon ourselves,” 


This was the very point he would urge 
upon Her Majesty’s Government. The 
House, he believed, as he did, would 
concur in thinking with the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, that it was our duty 
to take care of ourselves, and he trusted, 
therefore, they would adopt the Resolu- 
tion he was about to move. What ob- 
jections could be brought against it? 
It might be maintained that the Decla- 
ration of Paris was advantageous to Eng- 
land, because our commerce presented so 
large a surface for the enemy to attack ; 
but it had been frequently shown that the 
right of seizure or search, while it might 
be injurious to the commerce of England, 
would be absolutely destructive to the 
commerce of any other country, on ac- 
count of the number of our cruisers and 
privateers largely exceeding that any 
enemy could bring against us. It was 
in consequence of this that England was 
able to resist the formidable combina- 
tions made against her at the commence- 
ment of this century. The commerce of 
England would be comparatively safe, 
because our cruisers and privateers 
would be much more powerful than 
those of our adversaries, and we should 
have another immense advantage in con- 
sequence of our coal supply being greater 
than that of any other Power. If an 
enemy refused to fight in the open sea 
and retired to his harbours, the only 
course open to an opponent was to 
blockade his ports, and compel him 
either to come out or to submit to the 
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destruction of hiscommerce. The second 
objection made to the course he sug- 
gested for adoption was, that it would 
be contrary to the principles of humanity, 
progress and civilization. This he ven- 
tured to dispute, and for several reasons. 
In the first place, the disposition and 
usual course of action of different coun- 
tries presented widely divergent charac- 
teristics. If an Englishman knocked an 
antagonist down he, with great fairness, 
permitted him to rise and renew the 
combat; but a foreigner, on the other 
hand, having his enemy in his power, 
put an end to him atonce. An instance 
of this had been afforded in the late war, 
where neither party yielded in any single 
point to the other, until absolutely com- 
pelled to do so. Again, privateering 
had been described as piracy, and all 
sorts of hard things had been spoken in 
reference to its use in warfare; but he 
considered that belligerent Powers had 
to the full as much right to employ pri- 
vateers as Franc-Tireurs, torpedoes, or 
Gardes Mobiles; and, so far as the 
humanity argument was concerned, the 
right was stronger on their side, because 
privateers were used for the purposes of 
crippling the resources of a country and 
not to destroy the life of its citizens. 
The last objection to his Motion was, 
that it would be inconsistent with the 
national honour for England to with- 
draw from the Declaration; but, in 
answer to this view, he maintained 
that the Declaration of Paris was ille- 
gal in its inception; and if it was 
said that, though illegal at first, it 
had become legal through lengthened 
recognition, he replied that it was made 
for the advantage of the maritime Powers 
—namely, the United States, France, 
Russia, and England; and that neither 
of the first three Powers could insist 
at the present time upon this country 
abiding by the Declaration; for the 
United States had most consistently re- 
fused to be bound by the Declaration ; 
France was prostrate, and there was no 
possible means of knowing the view that 
might be taken by the Government of 
that country when she had resumed her 
place among the nations; and Russia 
could surely raise no objection, after her 
own recent renunciation of obligations 
imposed by treaty. He would ask the 
Prime Minister to recall the words, to 
which he had referred as having been 
used by the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
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and reflect upon the complete isolation 
of this country in regard to foreign 
affairs. At the present England had 
neither a faithful ally nor a sincere 
friend ; France was hostile, because she 
imagined, most unfairly, that England 
had deserted her in her timeof need; Ger- 
many was hostile, because she thought 
England had refused to abrogate her 
neutrality laws during the late war ; and 
the United States was hostile, because 
they would still have several grievances 
against England, even after the Alabama 
and Fisheries questions had been settled. 
Therefore, he thought that if England 
availed herself of her present opportu- 
nity to withdraw from the Declaration of 
Paris, she would be taking an important 
step towards resuming the proud position 
she formerly held among European na- 
tions, and would at the same time pre- 
vent the necessity for making those vast 
military preparations which threatened 
to cost the country an immense sum of 
money in the course of a very short time. 
In conclusion, he begged leave to thank 
the House for the patience with which 
it had heard him upon a complicated and 
not very interesting question, and to 
move his Resolution. 

Mr. Srerseant SIMON said, he had 
much pleasure in seconding the Motion 
which had been proposed with so much 
ability by his hon. Friend. The ques- 
tion involved was one far removed from 
the domain of party, but no considera- 
tion of persons or of party ties ought 
to prevent an expression of his opi- 
nion. The Declaration of Paris, which, 
in 1867, in bringing the question before 
the House, Mr. John Stuart Mill—an 
authority, which he (Mr. Serjeant Simon) 
gave, in addition to those referred to by 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. C. Bentinck) 
who introduced the Motion—had de- 
scribed as a grievous national blunder, 
was received with a thrill of amaze- 
ment throughout the country ; but no 
decisive steps were taken, and the only 
hypothesis on which he could explain 
the comparative apathy was that the 
people, having just emerged from the 
horrors of a dreadful war, were glad 
to adopt anything which could wipe 
out for the time the terrible recollection. 
This question of the Right of Search had 
never been properly laid before the 
country. In seeking to assuage the 
horrors of war, though the intention 
was benevolent, the country had gone 
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too far, and though he would be the 
last to say a word against so eminent a 
public servant as the late Lord Clarendon, 
he could not help saying that if there 
was one circumstance to be regretted in 
the life of the deceased statesman it was 
that he had put his hand to the Decla- 
ration of Paris. England being an in- 
sular nation, the sea was her natural 
field of battle, for she must aim at being, 
if anything, a maritime Power. Sup- 
pose we had a dispute with North Ger- 
many, it would be impossible for us to 
contend on land with so powerful a 
military organization; and a blockade 
of two or three ports would be utterly 
ineffectual, while the commerce of the 
country could be carried on as usual 
only under neutral flags. He would ask 
those who contended that the Right of 
Search ought to be given up, whether 
they believed that civilization and hu- 
manity would be advanced by the ac- 
ceptance of the principle that you might 
kill your enemy or blow him to atoms, 
only you must not be allowed to touch 
his property? It was very easy to talk 
about civilization ; but one of your great 
means of crippling an adversary was by 
touching his property. There was a 
great deal said in these times about 
humanity, and much solicitude expressed 
for the working classes; yet you are pre- 
pared to recruit your Army from their 
ranks, to send them forth to bleed and 
to die in battle, whilst you refuse to 
adopt an effectual remedy of taking 
the property of your antagonist ? For 
his own part, he could not admit a prin- 
ciple which implied that the taxation 
and the loss of life and limb were to fall 
upon one portion of the community 
alone, while our merchants and ship- 
owners were to feel none of the ill effects 
of war, but were to prosecute their trade 
as usual and without any hindrance. 
The principle of the right of seizure of 
an enemy’s property dated from the 
earliest times—from the time Interna- 
tional Law first regulated the intercourse 
of nations. The first record of the right 
to seize an enemy’s property at sea was 
found in the Consulato del Mare attri- 
buted variously to the 10th, 11th, and 
13th centuries. It was distinctly there 
laid down that the Power at war was 
entitled to seize an enemy’s property at 
sea, to take it to a port of safety, paying 
the freight of a vessel if found in a neutral 
vessel, and that the amount of the freight 
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was to be determined by the aid of the 
ship’s papers, and that in the absence of 
the papers the oathof the master was to be 
taken as proof. He would ask, where was 
the injustice of such a law? Could any- 
thing be more equitable ? In time of war 
a neutral Power carrying on the trade of 
a belligerent ceased to be neutral, for 
what she in reality did was to promote 
the resources of the belligerent and so 
aid her in carrying on hostilities. <A 
neutral Power that assisted a belligerent 
in carrying on its commerce during time 
of war was, in reality, contributing to the 
continuance of the struggle. He be- 
lieved, therefore, that in acknowledging 
the principle of the immunity of pro- 
perty at sea, they were, in reality, acting 
contrary to the interests of civilization 
and humanity. The seizure of private 
property was a mitigation of the horrors 
of war; it was analogous to the civil as 
compared with thecriminal processof law, 
and it was, he believed, the lesser of the 
two evils. No such thing was known in 
International Law as benevolent neutra- 
lity. In the name of humanity he said 
you were acting against the true principles 
of civilization and humanity. The ten- 
dency of the regulations of the Declara- 
tions of Paris was to prolong slaughter, 
and to increase devastation. But he 
felt, after all, that he was not bound to 
take the high ground of humanity and 
civilization. As an Englishman, he felt 
that it was our right and our duty to 
protect ourselves as far as we possibly 
could against the aggressions of other 
nations, and, where necessary, to vindi- 
cate our honour. We had no means of 
grappling on even terms with large mili- 
tary Powers, for the sea was our battle- 
field; and he could not help thinking 
that but for the abandonment of this 
right of capture we need not have 
been called upon for the excessive in- 
crease in our Army Estimates. During 
the Russian War we had temporarily 
abandoned the right, because we dreaded 
the consequences of some possible future 
collision with America ; but America had 
refused to concur in the Declaration of 
Paris. He was ashamed to see England 
cower, for the first time, before a foreign 
Power. It was one thing to part with 
a right temporarily and another to part 
with it altogether. If we suffered false 
views of humanity to prevail, we should 
find ourselves crippled ; for the source of 
our Power was our maritime strength, 
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the greatness of which had been recog- 
nized by all nations, and which it was our 
duty to preserve at the proper standard. 
The exceptional cases in which treaties 
had been made by us were acknowledg- 
ments by other nations of the existence 
of the public law and of the justice of 
our claims. He protested against the 
abandonment of this element of our na- 
tional strength, and urged that if the 
Government could by any means with- 
draw from the principle of this Declara- 
tion, it was their duty in the interest of 
the nation to take that step. It was 
said that this was a Declaration and not 
a treaty, yet it was just as binding, and 
in honour, if not by law, we must adhere 
to it. Had it been a treaty we should 
have gained some advantages corre- 
sponding to what we gave up; but there 
was nothing of the kind in this Declara- 
tion. We had simply given up one ele- 
ment of our national strength without 
obtaining anything in return. This De- 
claration was not a contract, because it 
had never been ratified, yet a Minister 
had put his signature to it as the prin- 
ciple by which this country should be 
guided. The difficulty was, in our ad- 
mitting the principle that a neutral 
Power might carry an enemy’s goods ; 
and the more he looked into this mat- 
ter the more formidable seemed to be 
the objections to that part of the De- 
claration. The subject could not re- 
main in its present state; the coun- 
try must go either backward or for- 
ward. To go backward would be to do 
what he thought would be proper; but 
to go forward would be to put an end to 
our maritime supremacy. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the maintenance of British maritime rights 
being essential to the power, prosperity, and inde- 
pendence of the Empire, this House is of opinion 
that Her Majesty’s Government should forthwith 
withdraw from the articles of ‘The Declaration of 
Paris, 1856,’ which are numbered respectively 
1 and 2, and which are expressed in the terms 
following :—1. Privateering is and remains abo- 
lished ; 2. The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, 
with the exception of contraband of war,”—(Mr, 
Cavendish Bentinck,) 


—instead thereof. 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 


proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 
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Mr. BOURKE said, he thought the 
House would be of opinion that this ques- 
tion was one of great interest and impor- 
tance, because no one could deny that the 
position in which the question of bellige- 
rent rights at sea had been left by the De- 
claration of Paris might one day cause 
serious inconvenience to us, might cramp 
and cripple our naval power, might be 
productive of much loss and injury to 
our mercantile marine; and, in our 
anxiety to avoid that result, might in- 
volve us in serious disputes with nations 
which either were parties to the De- 
claration of Paris, or had since declared 
their adhesion to its principles. The 
Declaration of Paris consisted of four 
Articles. The third Article in that De- 
claration gave immunity to neutral goods 
in an enemy’s ship, and that had been 
the principle on which England had 
always acted. The fourth Article abo- 
lished paper blockades, and that course 
we had followed for at least 100 years, 
for Lord Stowell had laid it down that in 
order to show the violation of a blockade 
it was necessary first to prove that a 
blockade actually existed. With regard, 
therefore, to two of its Articles, the De- 
claration of Paris made no alteration in 
the policy of this country. By the first 
Article privateering was abolished; and 
here he could not agree with the hon. 
Member for Whitehaven (Mr. C. Ben- 
tinck), as he thought it was a species of 
warfare that led to the worst excesses, 
to serious crimes, and had a demoralizing 
influence on all who were concerned in it. 
In recent years neutral Powers had done 
their best to put an end to privateering, 
and it might be said that Mexico was 
now the only nation which showed any 
disposition to resort to it. The House, 
however, should remember that America 
had declined to abandon the practice, 
except on one condition—namely, that all 
private property at sea should be exempt 
from capture. This was somewhat re- 
markable, as she was the first Power, im- 
mediately after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, to submit this question to 
European Powers, with a view to obtain 
the general assent to the abandonment 
of the practice. America took that step, 
and until 1830 that principle seemed to 
be a cardinal point of her policy, as 
would be found from the Correspondence 
which passed between that country and 
England. About that time there was a 
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America had declined to abolish priva- 
teering, except under the condition he 
had before stated. The policy of the 
first Article in the Declaration was a 
wise one, and he should be sorry to see 
it abrogated. The great change which 
had been made in our maritime policy 
was that effected by the second Article, 
by which we abandoned our right to 
capture enemy’s goods in neutral ves- 
sels—a right that had always been 
looked upon as our right arm in war, 
and in giving up which he believed 
we had dealt a heavy blow at our naval 
strength. We had defended that right 
upon principle, upon authority, and 
from motives of policy and expediency ; 
because while we recognized the right 
of a neutral to carry on his legitimate 
trade during a time of war, without 
interference from a belligerent, yet we 
had always maintained that a neutral 
must not carry on his trade in such 
a way as to derogate from the right 
of a belligerent. The point was put very 
tersely by Vattel, who said— 

“The belligerent does not oppose their rights, 
but simply asserts his own; and if the two rights 
are incompatible, it is the effect alone of inevitable 
necessity.” 

Again, Kent, in his Commentaries, used 
the following words on the subject :— 

“TI should apprehend this belligerent right to 
be no longer an open question, and that the au- 
thority and usage on which the right rests in 
Europe, and the long, explicit, and authoritative 
admission of it by this country, have concluded us 
from making it a subject of controversy. And 
that we are bound in truth and justice to submit 
to its regular exercise in any case, and with 
any belligerent Power who does not freely re- 
nounce it.” 

In fact, this was an epitome of the 
opinions of all authoritative writers 
upon International Law. We had de- 
fended the right of capturing enemy’s 
goods in neutral vessels on the ground 
of policy and expediency, because while 
we were weak on land, we were strong 
at sea, where it would be bad policy 
to deprive ourselves of the power of in- 
juring our opponents as much as pos- 
sible. For that reason other nations, 
knowing that we should exercise that 
right, were less anxious to go to war 
with us than would otherwise be the 
case, seeing that their commerce would 
be destroyed if we were to act upon 
it. Mr. Canning, he might add, re- 
fused in 1827 to ratify a Treaty which 
Sir Charles Stuart had concluded with 
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Brazil, and which contained a clause 
giving up the right of capturing enemy’s 
goods in neutral vessels. It was curious 
that the treaties which had been made 
surrendering this right had never sur- 
vived the exigencies of war. Those 
treaties, however, were totally different 
from the Declaration of Paris now under 
discussion, and which had arisen out of 
the circumstances connected with the 
Crimean War. They were engagements 
between one nation and another, and 
therefore, when war broke out between 
the parties, there was an end to the 
treaties. A few years, for instance, afte> 
the declaration of the Armed Neutrality 
in 1781, Sweden and Russia went to 
war, and notwithstanding that both 
countries were parties to that neutrality, 
the moment hostilities broke out the 
Treaty was thrown to the wind. The 
same thing was also done by Den- 
mark. But the Declaration of Paris was 
made in favour of neutral nations, and 
he did not think any person would con- 
tend that the signataries to it could 
release themselves from the obligations 
attached to it. In that case, what, he 
would ask, would be the practical result 
of the waiver of her right by this coun- 
try? So long as she remained a neutral 
Power, that waiver would, no doubt, be 
beneficial, because she would be able to 
carry on her commerce in common with 
other nations under a neutral flag. But 
matters would assume a very different as- 
pect if we were engaged in hostilities with 
a nation which was powerful atsea. We 
should not then be able to capture our 
enemy’s goods, and he would obtain his 
supplies under a neutral flag. The re- 
sult, he might add, of a war with France 
would be, under the Declaration of 
Paris, that our carrying trade would 
pass into the hands of neutral Powers 
until we had destroyed our enemy’s 
fleet; while, in the case of America, 
which was no party to the Declaration 
of Paris, and which retained the right 
of privateering, the result might be still 
more disastrous. The Declaration of 
Paris was made in favour of neutral 
nations, and supposing we were at war 
with America, and were to inform neu- 
trals that, as America was not a party 
to the Declaration, we should not con- 
sider ourselves bound by it; they would 
say that made no difference; the De- 
claration had been made in favour of 
neutrals, and therefore they had a right 
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to call upon us to give them the benefit 
of the Declaration. He could not, how- 
ever, concur altogether in the view 
taken by his hon. Friend, because it 
would not be desirable to close by a one- 
sided action our arrangements on the 
subject with foreign Powers. That would 
be following the bad example set by the 
Emperor of Russia and Prince Gort- 
chakoff. At the same time, it was well 
worthy of consideration by the Govern- 
ment whether they should not take some 
favourable opportunity of laying before 
the Powers who were parties to it the 
serious consequences which adherence to 
the Declaration might entail, with the 
view of obtaining their consent to a 
modification of its terms. 

Str ROUNDELL PALMER said, that 
though not present in the early part of 
the debate, he had collected that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
C. Bentinck) appeared to be under the 
impression that in former debates upon 
this subject he (Sir Roundell Palmer) 
had expressed some opinion in harmony 
with the object of the Motion; but he 
took the liberty of informing him that 
he was in error in considering so. On 
two occasions—in 1862 and 1866—it 
was his duty to express the opinion of 
the then Government against the Motion 
of the hon. Members for Liverpool (Mr. 
Horsfall) and Galway (Mr. W. H. Gre- 
gory) for exempting from capture pri- 
vate property at sea during war. ‘The 
arguments in favour of that Motion were 
no doubt connected with certain observa- 
tions, made on consequences, which were 
expected to follow from the Declaration of 
Paris; but on the first of those occasions 
he emphatically stated, speaking on be- 
half of the Government with which he 
was connected, that he did not contem- 
plate the possibility of such a thing as 
that England should recede from the 
Declaration, whatever might be its con- 
sequences, for after that Declaration was 
once made, assuredly it was not his 
opinion that it would be right in any 
respect for this country to depart from 
it. Unless it was done by the com- 
mon consent of all parties to the Decla- 
ration, it would be simply repudiation 
on our part—it would be merely follow- 
ing the example set in the autumn of 
last year, of which we had expressed so 
unfavourable an opinion. And here he 
parted company with his hon. and learned 
Friend opposite (Mr. Bourke), forhe could 
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not conceive anything less becoming the 
dignity of the country than to make a 
weak complaint to the other countries to 
which we were bound, that England re- 
pented of the Declaration, because pos- 
sibly in certain contingent circumstances 
it might do us harm, and that therefore 
we should be obliged if they would re- 
lease us from it. If we entertained that 
opinion, and we had reason to believe it 
was shared in by the other parties to the 
Declaration, then the -sensible thing 
would be, if they concurred in it, to ask 
them for their concurrence; but unless 
we had some ground for believing that 
all were likely to concur in our views, 
he could conceive, as he had already said, 
no more undignified, and therefore no 
more impolitic act than for us to seem 
afraid of the consequences of our en- 
gagement. He hoped, therefore, unless 
circumstances very much altered, that no 
such policy would be entertained by Her 
Majesty’s Government. Now, with re- 
spect to the Declaration of Paris itself, 
he never was any party to it, nor had 
his right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Government any responsibility with re- 
gard to it, and therefore he was at liberty 
to speak freely of its effects. He never 
had participated in those extreme alarms 
which were entertained as to the effect 
of that Declaration, and while he thought 
it was a point very fairly open to doubt 
and controversy, whether, on the whole, 
it was politic at the time or not to enter 
into it, yet having once entered into 
it, he could not see what possible good 
there could be in making these lamen- 
tations over it. The simple fact was, 
that, on a balance of inconveniences, it 
bound us to endure one rather than the 
other. There could be no doubt that 
the right to take enemy’s property out 
of neutral ships, although it was as well 
established by International Law as any 
other right could be, was always at- 
tended with great irritation and incon- 
venience to the neutrals in its exercise, 
and it had a tendency to draw neutrals 
into alliance with the enemy. Those 
were circumstances, so far as they went, 
which were strongly in favour of re- 
linquishing such a right. On the other 
hand, it was true that by such waiver 
we should also relinquish somé means 
of weakening the enemy during war; 
and what was perhaps of more conse- 
quence, we might in some degree in- 


crease the tendency of war to throw our 
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carrying trade into the hands of neutrals. 
That was a question of degree ; but with 
respect to its diminishing our means of 
annoying our enemies, he attributed but 
very little importance to it. The enemy, 
though he might be enabled to carry on 
his trade more securely than he could 
formerly have done, could only do so by 
giving up the use of his own ships, and 
employing means incapable of being 
turned to any purpose of hostility; nor 
had we, by relinquishing this right, 
conferred on neutrals the right to carry 
contraband of war for the enemy or 
to break blockades. It came to this, 
that to a limited extent we waived 
the right of taking private property at 
sea. He always had been, and was still, 
against waiving that right generally ; but 
it was a different thing to waive this 
small fraction of it which was sepa- 
rated from anything like actual or pos- 
sible connection with belligerent opera- 
tions. By this Declaration it was never 
intended to waive the whole right, nor 
was any such consequence involved in 
what we did. As to the loss of the 
carrying trade, that was easily exagge- 
rated also ; for the mere fact of our being 
at war had always had the tendency of 
throwing into the hands of neutrals a 
considerable part of our carrying trade, 
and a considerable part of our merchant 
shipping in time of war had always 
found its way into the hands of neutrals. 
The right to take enemy’s goods in 
neutral bottoms was subject to many 
difficulties and impediments in practice, 
on account of the contrivances and simu- 
lations which the system necessarily in- 
volved : so that even when the right was 
most fully established, it was still a fact 
that the belligerent Powers did to an im- 
mense extent send their trade by neutrals 
and their ships under neutral flags; and 
although they were sometimes taken, yet 
in the great majority of cases they doubt- 
less escaped. The Declaration of Paris 
might, to a certain extent, and until 
freights rose to a certain height, exagge- 
rate that which had always happened. 
There was and would be a limit now, as 
formerly, to those operations, depending 
very much on the rate of freight, in- 
surance, and the power of convoy, and 
circumstances of that kind; and he 
hoped that, in the event of war— 
though he trusted that war might not 
happen—our merchant vessels would arm 
themselves to a moderate extent—a thing 
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which seemed to be perfectly in their 
power to do, and which in his judgment 
was by far the best precaution that could 
be taken against any new dangers aris- 
ing from this or other alterations of our 
maritime laws. If they did that, he did 
not believe that the Declaration of Paris, 
or anything else that happened, would 
place our carrying trade or our maritime 
power in a materially worse position. 
He did not participate in the alarm 
which appeared to prevail in some quar- 
ters. The thing had been done and done 
irrevocably, in his opinion, unless they 
were invited by a concurrence of opinion 
on the part of other nations to re-consider 
its provisions. That being so, the proper 
tone for this country to adopt would be 
to say—‘‘ We adhere in good faith to 
the engagement; we will not fruitlessly 
review its policy or complain of its pos- 
sible defects; but will go on, and with 
good heart use all the powers that are 
left us for our security, if, on a future 
occasion, we shall unhappily have occa- 
sion for their exercise.” 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
just sat down had proved the extreme 
inadvisability of our having entered into 
the Declaration of Paris; for he had 
told the House that it was so far worse 
than a treaty that it could not be re- 
scinded. ‘Treaties were usually subject 
to reversal, on proper notice being given 
by one of the parties to the others; but 
this Declaration, hastily made they were 
told, there were no means of escaping 
from. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
said they were not to indulge in lamen- 
tations over things that were past and 
could not be undone; but, surely, there 
was something more than lamentation 
when the country was told by the highest 
authorities in it that to have accepted 
this Declaration was a suicidal action, 
and one which must necessarily cripple 
the country in any future war. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Bourke) 
made rather an unfortunate allusion 
when he referred to the repudiation of 
the Treaty of Paris by Prince Gortcha- 
koff. He said it would be undignified, 
and not following a proper course if 
we imitated that example, and said— 
‘We repent of what we have done, and 
intend to give notice of our withdrawal 
from it.” But what course was taken 
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when the repudiation of that Treaty was 
notified to us? Was it not that we ac- 
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cepted the repudiation? |‘ No, no!” 
‘* Hear, hear!””] The Government prac- 
tically did so. No doubt, Earl Gran- 
ville, in his despatch, said he could not 
accept the repudiation; but, on Russia 
persisting, we had to yield, and we went 
into the Conference without any fore- 
gone conclusion—that is to say, we ac- 
cepted the repudiation of the Treaty. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman stated 
that by the Declaration we got rid of 
the irritation which neutrals experienced 
on account of the Right of Search being 
exercised. He quite admitted that that 
was a great object to secure; but he 
denied that it had been secured, for this 
reason, that contraband of war was ex- 
cepted from the Declaration. Contra- 
band of war might mean anything, and 
how could contraband of war be found 
without search? and it was the Right of 
Search that was objected to. The Ame- 
ricans objected to the Right of Search to 
such a degree that they would not even 
allow us to search vessels carrying their 
flag, for slaves, under the Slave Trade 
Treaty. They allowed us to go on board 
to verify the nationality; but they ob- 
jected to its being carried further. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had said 
that it was a very small fraction of the 
Right we had waived; but that was 
worse than the surrender of the whole 
Right, because if the right of taking 
merchant vessels at sea at all be given 
up, then he quite admitted—speaking 
commercially—that we should not be 
injured. He would not then enter into 
that wider question ; but what, he asked, 
had already been the effect of the waiver 
of that fraction of the Right ? Why this 
—that on the mere rumour of war we 
were in danger of losing the whole carry- 
ing trade of the country; and very 
naturally ; because the first thing that 
happened was that insurance rose to 
war-risk rate, and everybody knew that 
the rate of insurance was one of the ele- 
ments which governed freight, and there- 
fore the carrying trade was naturally 
diverted into another channel. The ex- 
perience of the past proved this. The 
fact that a second-class American vessel 
had obtained a cargo at Calcutta on a 
former occasion, when a first-rate Eng- 
lish ship could not obtain one, even at a 
lower rate, had already been mentioned. 
Since then, during the American Civil 
War, the specie from California had 
been sent to Europe in English in- 
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stead of in American vessels: Ame- 
rica had lost nearly all her carrying 
trade, owing to the depredations of the 
Florida and Alabama, which she had not 
recovered to this day. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman proposed that we 
should arm our commercial vessels, and 
in that way be able to beat off the 
cruisers of the enemy. But everyone 
knew that in these days of heavy artil- 
lery the scantling of our merchant ves- 
sels was not able to carry guns of suffi- 
cient calibre to resist a ship of war. 
Neither would it be advisable that large 
passenger steamers—carrying, perhaps, 
numbers of women and children—should 
commit themselves on unequal terms to 
the attacks of the cruisers of the enemy. 
After one or two such disasters the feel- 
ing of the country would, he believed, 
be so roused that we should throw to 
the winds this or any other Declaration 
which led to such results. His own opi- 
nion was, that nothing could be worse 
than to bind ourselves by Declarations 
of that kind. They had originally put 
themselves into a wrong position by the 
Foreign Enlistment Act; and by the 
amended Act of last Session he was 
afraid they should find themselves in a 
still worse position. To bind themselves 
by an abstract Detlaration was like bind- 
ing the House by an abstract Resolu- 
tion. It might appear a small matter 
at the time; but when a practical issue 
arose they might find themselves brought 
face to face with a policy which would 
prove most disastrous to the country. 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he wished to recall the House to the real 
question under consideration. The ques- 
tion was not whether the Right of Search 
should be abolished, nor whether we 
should abstain from the capture of pri- 
vate property belonging to an enemy; 
but whether we should repudiate the 
convention or agreement which we had 
entered into at Paris with all the other 
Powers of Europe. He believed all 
civilized nations agreed that the ordi- 
nary Right of Search for contraband of 
war should be maintained. The right 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last (Mr. 8. 
Cave) was entirely in error in supposing 
that the Americans ever objected to that 
Right of Search. The question before 
the House was not whether we should 
abstain from capturing private goods 
from an enemy. He confessed that he 
was against such a step, and was pre- 
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pared to oppose the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. W. H. Gregory), 
if he brought it forward, because that 
undoubtedly was a belligerent’s right, 
which he should not advise this country 
to part with. As reference had been 
made to a speech which he made in 1855 
upon the Russian trade, he begged to 
say that the object he had in view in 
that speech was to show that the 
blockade we had instituted against 
Russia was not effectual—that we had 
blockaded the mouth of the Danube, 
and thereby deprived this country of a 
large supply of grain which it might 
otherwise have obtained from the Danu- 
bian Principalities, and that we had not 
blockaded ports which ought to have 
been blockaded. He thought the House 
would see that that had nothing to do 
with the present question. What the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 0. 
Bentinck) asked the House to do was, in 


fact, to repudiate, he would not call ita . 


treaty, because technically it was not a 
treaty, but the agreement which we 
entered into in Paris with all the prin- 
cipal Powers of Europe. He did not 
deny that there was strong authority for 
the proposition that a belligerent had a 
right to seize neutral goods in any ship. 
The origin of that rule was, he believed, 
as early as the Roman Empire. Rome 
recognized only two classes of people— 
her subjects and her enemies. She recog- 
nized no neutrals, and forbade all treaties 
between her subjects and her enemies. 
But with the progress of civilization the 
rights of neutrals had been more and 
more considered; andalthough the ancient 
rule of International Law was adopted 
by many writers, still he thought it ought 
to be borne in mind that it had been 
questioned by many modern writers of 
no small authority ; amongst whom were 
De Mertens and Hautefeuille, by whom 
it was regarded as a relic of barbarism, 
which ought to be expunged from the 
International Law of civilized nations. 
This rule was announced, he believed, 
for the first time in a treatise, written in 
the 13th century, entitled Consulato del 
Mare. Grotius, he believed, did no more 
than quote it, without expressing any 
opinion about it. Although that rule 
was exercised by American tribunals, 4 
very considerable European sentiment 
had long prevailed against it, and that 
sentiment was best illustrated by the 
number of treaties which had been en- 
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tered into in which that rule was ex- 
pressly abolished. From the beginning 
of the 17th to the end of the 18th cen- 
tury England had abrogated the rule by 
treaties with almost all the maritime 
Powers in Europe. There was a treaty 
with Portugal in the time of Cromwell 
establishing the rule of free ships making 
free goods. That treaty remained in 
force till 1810, or for a period of 150 years. 
Oromwell entered into a treaty with 
Louis XIV. to the same effect; and it 
remained in force, with the exception of 
a few years, until 1793. Again, between 
1665 and 1796—a period of 131 years— 
the rule that free ships made free goods 
was in force by virtue of a treaty be- 
tween us and Spain; and the same 
might be said with respect to our rela- 
tions with Holland and, he believed, some 
other countries. Not only were such 
treaties concluded between us and those 
Powers, but also between those Powers 
and one another—for example, between 
France and Spain, between France and 
Holland, and so on. Therefore, it might 
fairly be said that the right of capturing 
an enemy’s goods in neutral ships was 
opposed to the sentiment of Europe, and 
that the rule that free ships made free 
goods was recognized by many treaties— 
in round numbers, by more than 100— 
entered into between us and the prin- 
cipal maritime Powers of Europe, and 
also concluded by those Powers among 
themselves. That being the state of the 
case, they would be prepared for the 
statement of Lord Clarendon as to the 
public opinion of Europe on that point 
at the commencement of the Crimean 
War; and he thought the House would 
agree that Lord Clarendon was as well 
qualified as any man to form a judg- 
ment upon what was the state of opi- 
nion in Europe on that subject. In 1856, 
speaking in the House of Lords, Lord 
Clarendon said— 


“Every other maritime Power in the world has 
protested against our practice, and at the com- 
mencement of the war England was the only Power 
which upheld the right of seizure. If your Lord- 
ships could be aware, as I was, of the strong 
feeling—of the intense anxiety—of the neutral 
Powers, at the commencement of the war, to 
know whether we meant to adhere to the rule 
which we had hitherto maintained, you would then 
fully comprehend the great importance of the 
question. Almost daily inquiries were addressed 
to me by the representatives of the neutral Powers, 
and though I certainly cannot say that the main- 
tenance of our former rule would have led to 
another ‘Armed Neutrality,’ it was quite plain 
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that we should have stood alone in the world— 
we should have had every other maritime Power 
against us, and most properly so—because we 
should have been maintaining a law which was 
contrary to the public opinion of the world, which 
was hostile to commerce, and as unfavourable as 
possible to a mitigation of the evils of war. We 
should not only have stood alone in the world— 
but it was quite clear that we should have been 
at war not only with Russia, but with every other 
“— Power in the world.” —[3 Hansard, cxlii. 
496. 


That was the view stated in 1856 by 
Lord Clarendon, and he was not at all 
sure that it expressed too strongly the 
general opinion of Europe on the matter, ° 
or went at all beyond the truth in saying 
that as far as Europe was concerned we 
stood alone. America was the only other 
country that maintained the doctrine. 
That concession was made to all the 
Powers of Europe. Referring to the 
Treaty cited by the hon. and learned 
Member for Whitehaven (Mr. C. Ben- 
tinck), he found that that Treaty was 
madeby Austria, France, Prussia, Russia, 
Italy, and Turkey ; there was an unani- 
mous agreement among those Powers 
that free ships should make free goods. 
We stood alone in asserting the opposite 
doctrine; and he could not but think 
that as a matter of prudence it was a 
fair concession to the public opinion of 
Europe that England made in 1856. But 
be that as it might, what had been said 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Richmond (Sir Roundell Palmer) was 
quite conclusive on the subject. That 
Treaty or that agreement—and the dis- 
tinction was a somewhat fine one between 
a treaty and an agreement—having been 
entered into, we could not now repudiate 
it without the consent of the other sig- 
nataries to it. That was the short answer 
to the proposal of the hon. and learned 
Member opposite (Mr. C. Bentinck). 
They were discussing, not a mere Decla- 
ration but an agreement, as its language 
would show. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman read the Preamble of the Instru- 
ment, as follows :— 


‘“‘ Considering : 

‘*That maritime law, in time of war, has long 
been the subject of deplorable disputes ; 

“That the uncertainty of the law and of the 
duties in such a matter gives rise to differences 
of opinion between neutrals and belligerents which 
may occasion serious difficulties and even con- 
flicts ; 

“ That it is, consequently, advantageous to es- 
tablish a uniform doctrine on so important a 
point ; 
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“That the Plenipotentiaries assembled in Con- 
gress at Paris cannot better respond to the in- 
tentions by which their Governments are animated 
than by seeking to introduce into international 
relations fixed principles in this respect ; 

“The above mentioned Plenipotentiaries, being 
duly authorised, resolved to concert among them- 
selves as to the means of attaining this object ; 
and having come to an agreement, have adopted 
the following solemn Dévclaration : 

“1. Privateering is and remains, abolished ; 

“2. The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, 
with the exception of contraband of war ; 

“3. Neutral goods, with the exception of con- 
traband of war, are not liable to capture under 
enemy’s flag ; 

“4, Blockades, in order to be binding, must be 
effective, that is to say, maintained by a force 
sufficient really to prevent access to the coast of 
the enemy.” 

On the part of the Government, there- 
fore, he should not like to take a dis- 
tinction between an ‘‘ agreement” and 
a treaty, as he could not admit that it 
made any difference whether what was 
done was called an agreement or a treaty; 
and he was not sure that they would re- 
cognize any such distinction if taken by 
any other Power. Having come to an 
agreement, had they any right to repu- 
diate it without the consent of their co- 
signataries? He thought the House and 
the country would hesitate to sanction 
such a proceeding, merely because it 
might happen to suit our convenience 
to do so. It was not quite correct, as 
stated by the hon. and learned Member 
for Dewsbury(Mr. Serjeant Simon), that 
we got no guid pro quo. One of the pro- 
visions of the Declaration was that neu- 
tral goods under an enemy’s flag, con- 
traband of war excepted, should not be 
liable to capture. Now, France had be- 
fore a different principle from that, and 
therefore we had obtained a concession 
in that respect from France. Having, 
as against France, got, to a certain ex- 
tent, a guid pro quo for what we conceded, 
we were estopped from repudiating our 
agreement with her. It would be a breach 
of faith on our part to do so. He did not 
know whether the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would suggest that they should 
seek the consent of their co-signataries 
to set aside the arrangement. If they 
did seek it would they probably not ob- 
tain it? A solemn agreement had, how- 
ever, been entered into and a Declara- 
tion signed by all the great Powers for 
our benefit as well as for the benefit of 
other neutral nations; but whether it 
was for our advantage or not, it appeared 
to him that we were now bound in honour 
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to adhere to it. Enough, he thought, 
had been said in the course of the de- 
bate to induce the House not to adopt 
the Resolution. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I think the 
House has hardly done justice to the 
motives which actuated my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for White- 
haven (Mr. O. Bentinck), who introduced 
this Motion, in the view it has taken 
of his remarks. The House, I think, 
should recollect that it was on the very 
first day of the Session that my hon. 
Friend gave Notice of this Motion, and 
at that time the House was in a very 
different position from that in which it 
now finds itself with respect to this 
subject. We had then been informed 
that Russia had repudiated a most im- 
portant provision in the Treaty of Paris 
— a provision, indeed, which many 
thought to be the essence of that ar- 
rangement. Now, at the period when 
the Declaration of Paris was entered 
into there was no small disapprobation 
of that policy expressed by many pub- 
lic men, and entertained by consider- 
able parties in both House of Parlia- 
ment; and I have no doubt that my hon. 
and learned Friend, hearing it announced 
that a Conference was to be held in 
London to consider, with no foregone 
conclusion, the claim of Russia to free 
herself from the solemn engagement she 
had entered into by the Treaty of Paris 
with this country and others, thought 
it a proper opportunity for the Confer- 
ence also to consider the principle of 
policy which had been disapproved by 
persons of authority at the time, and of 
which he himself did not approve, and 
which he felt that the Conference offered 
a fit and appropriate occasion to mo- 
dify, and, if necessary, even to abro- 
gate. The course of Business has pre- 
vented my hon. and learned Friend 
bringing forward that proposal in time, 
for the House, had it sanctioned the 
policy which he recommended, would 
have influenced the decisions of the Con- 
ference. But, having given Notice of it, 
he has still deemed it his duty to bring 
the subject under the consideration of 
the House. Sir, I agree with my hon. 
and learned Friend that, if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had thought proper, 
that was a legitimate occasion on which 
they might have brought the Decla- 
ration of Paris before the representa- 
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the Treaty of Paris, for them to con- 
sider the expediency of modifying or 
even abrogating that declaration. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Richmond says that neither 
he nor the Prime Minister was respon- 
sible for the Declaration of Paris, and 
ean therefore consider it impartially. 
I also, Sir, have no share of responsi- 
bility in respect to the Declaration of 
Paris. But I must express the opinion, 
which I gave at the time, that I be- 
lieve it to have been a most impolitic 
step, calculated to cripple the powers 
of this country, and the evil effects of 
which hereafter are at present incal- 
culable, and may be of a nature which all 
of us will deplore. I never could bring 
myself to attach importance to the repre- 
sentation of Lord Clarendon referred to 
by the learned Attorney General a few 
minutes ago, because it amounted to 
nothing more than that the exercise of 


‘this power was vexatious to the neu- 


tral Powers on whom it was exercised. 
There is no doubt about that. I am 
afraid that the exercise of power at all 
times is not agreeable to those who 
experience its force and influence. As 
for supposing that under the then cir- 
cumstances, there was any probability of 
the maritime Powers of the world enter- 
ing into an alliance of armed neutrality 
against England, I think that a mo- 
ment’s reflection must dissipate the idea 
as an idle supposition. Even if a possi- 
bility, I could not admit it as a sufficient 
answer to those who objected to give up 
an ancient policy of our country, and 
one which Lord Clarendon himself ad- 
mitted to be our right—our long-enjoyed 
and possessed right. Who were the 
maritime Powers whose alliance we could 
fear, and whose armed neutrality was to 
curb and control our power? Why, the 
great maritime Powers were Russia, 
France, and the United States. Well, 
with Russia we were at war; France 
was our ally; and the United States 
were so opposed to the policy, that when 
it was embodied in the Declaration of 
Paris, they declined to accede to it. 
Therefore nothing could be more flimsy 
than the view which Lord Clarendon 
took with respect to the possibility of 
an armed neutrality opposed to Eng- 
land. But although no one objected 
more than I did at the time to the policy 
of the Declaration of Paris, and al- 
though subsequent events have to no 
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extent induced me to modify my opinion, 
I never at any time treated that declara- 
tion as an idle document, from the en- 
gagements of which we could disembar- 
rass ourselves with levity, and as a mat- 
ter of course. It is a solemn thing when 
a Power such as England enters into an 
engagement, especially under the circum- 
stances of the Conference of Paris; and 
even though that engagement may not 
take the form of a treaty, and may not 
be ratified by the Sovereign, still an en- 
gagement signed by the English Minis- 
ter at such a Conference, which has not 
been challenged or rejected by Parlia- 
ment, is a document which ought to 
have, upon this country at least, the 
moral effect of a treaty; and we cannot 
divest ourselves of such an engagement 
except in the most formal and satisfac- 
tory manner not merely with respect to 
ourselves, but to all concerned. I main- 
tain that opportunity was given us by the 
Conference held lately in London ; but 
although I entirely approve the policy of 
my hon. and learned Friend, who was 
quite justified in bringing this question 
before the House, and has dealt with it 
in a speech of great clearness and ability, 
I cannot agree that we should forthwith 
withdraw from the Articles of the Decla- 
ration of Paris, because we have not 
the power of doing so without first 
taking some preliminary steps not con- 
templated by my hon. and learned 
Friend. I by no means regret—indeed, 
I am glad—that my hon. and learned 
Friend has brought the question before 
the House, as it was brought three or 
four years ago by a distinguished man 
no longer a Member of this House, 
because I am quite certain that, sooner 
or later, it is impossible that this Decla- 
ration of Paris can be upheld; but the 
mode of releasing ourselves from its 
engagements suggested by my hon. and 
learned Friend is too abrupt; we must 
emancipate ourselves from its fatal 
trammels in a regular manner, and in a 
manner which will be approved by the 
public law and morality of Europe. I 
regret very much that the opportunity 
—the golden opportunity offered by the 
recent Conference on the Treaty of Paris 
of 1856—has been lost, and that it was 
not taken advantage of by the Govern- 
ment to achieve the object my hon. and 
learned Friend had in view. I regret 
that Conference was held. I have ex- 
pressed my opinion that it is to be 
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lamented we ever agreed to calling it; 
but having agreed to its assembling, we 
should have at least obtained some ad- 
vantage from acircumstance in itself so 
calamitous. In the course of its pro- 
ceedings we have registered the dis- 
grace and recorded the humiliation of 
this country; but if we could, by its 
means, have released ourselves from 
the fatal engagements of the Declara- 
tion of Paris, it would have thrown one 
gleam of light upon what I shall ever 
consider a dark page in the history of 
England. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: After the speech 
of my hon. and learned Friend behind 
me the Member for Richmond, and of 
the Attorney General, it is not at all 
necessary to enter upon any portion of 
the general argument. The question has 
been considerably narrowed, and by ad- 
missions which entirely exclude the pos- 
sibility of the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. C. Bentinck) 
being adopted. On the one hand there 
is no denial, either by the hon. and 
learned Member for Richmond, or the 
Attorney General, that upon the merits 
of the case, as well as upon the ancient 
law of Europe, there was very much to 
be said; but, upon the other hand, as 
regards the binding force of the instru- 
ment, whereby we have committed our- 
selves to a certain course with regard to 
this matter, there is an almost equally 
general admission, beginning with the 
hon. and learned Member for Dewsbury 
(Mr. Serjeant Simon), who seconded the 
Motion, on this side of the House, and 
ending with the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down, to the effect that 
the Declaration into which we entered 
in the year 1856, and in which, perhaps, 
scarcely any leading Member of this 
House at the present time was origin- 
ally concerned, has, under all those cir- 
cumstances, in its actual form, full bind- 
ing force at the present moment, and 
that we cannot entertain the question 
as practically submitted to us. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite the Member 
for Buckinghamshire — very loyally to 
his political Friend—has vindicated the 
conduct of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Whitehaven as regards the time 
chosen for submitting this Motion, and 
his vindication is this—That there was 
a very good opportunity for proposing 
this Motion at the time the Conference 
was sitting, and that, on that account, 
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the hon. and learned Member cannot 
be open to adverse criticism for propos- 
ing it now that the Conference has ceased 
to sit. I must say that, although the 
hon. and learned Gentleman could not 
be reproached for raising a question of 
so much general interest on any occa- 
sion, there is not much force in the 
special plea by which the right hon. 
Gentleman seeks to justify his having 
introduced it to-night. The right hon. 
Gentleman, however, has performed an- 
other duty appertaining very much to 
his place ; he has shown, or endeavoured 
to show, that the Government was wrong 
in omitting to take advantage of the oc- 
casion offered in his opinion by the re- 
cent Conference for undoing this Decla- 
ration, or raising the question as to its 
existence. He has censured in very 
strong terms the original proceeding, 
and he has gone a good deal out of his 
way to give an opinion, quite conform- 
able to what, on a proper occasion, I 
should have been prepared to expect 
from him, upon the result of the recent 
Conference. Now, in the first place, he 
and I are in the same predicament ; we 
are both entirely free from the respon- 
sibility of having adopted this Declara- 
tion; but, at the same time, while never 
having had any occasion to form a posi- 
tive opinion upon the subject, I must 
say that to describe as “ flimsy’’ the 
consideration offered by Lord Clarendon, 
and by the Government of Lord Pal- 
merston, for arriving at that Declaration 
is hardly a line of observation that meets 
the justice of the case. The right hon. 
Gentleman says there was no prospect 
of an armed neutrality, if we had per- 
severed in the course we had adopted 
for a considerable number of years; and 
his reason is, that the only three mari- 
time Powers in the world worth taking 
into account were, from the special cir- 
cumstances of the case, quite outside the 
calculation. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man must have entirely forgotten the 
nature of the policy of the declaration 
of the United States upon the subject. 
It is true the United States refused to 
agree to the proceeding, but why? Be- 
cause, in their opinion, it was insufficient 
and did not go far enough ; because the 
United States were in favour of the sur- 
render of a principle the British Govern- 
ment were not prepared to abandon— 
namely, the right of capture of private 
property at sea. The fact is, therefore, 
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unfortunately, the reverse of what has 
been stated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and, therefore, the American Go- 
vernment were perfectly ready to lead 
the opposition to our policy even at that 
very moment, had they thought fit, and 
if this country had persevered in main- 
taining the right of capture of enemies’ 
goods in neutral vessels. I may remind 
the House that these armed neutralities 
do not depend for their efficacy upon the 
action of the first-rate maritime Powers. 
There are various other Powers without 
maritime force, such as Holland, Italy, 
Austria, Spain, Denmark, and North 
Germany, which have begun to aspire 
in that direction, and the combination 
of these Powers may be very formidable, 
even though no one of them alone is 
capable of exercising a material influ- 
ence upon the fortunes of war. But it 
is also right to recollect that those who 
met upon the occasion of the Conference 
of Paris of 1856, and those who advised 
the proceeding, the temporary proceed- 
ing of 1854 for which I, for one, was 
responsible, had in view not merely the 
circumstances of the moment, but were 
likewise bound to consider that which 
was likely hereafter to happen. The 
state of the case was this—England was 
totally isolated from the actual living 
sentiment of the civilized world upon 
this subject. I do not enter into the 
argument whether that was a sufficient 
reason for the concession. But I, who 
took part in the temporary concession, 
am in no condition to censure severely 
those who made the permanent conces- 
sion; and I hold that to describe as 
flimsy — as a thing entirely irrational 
and without the fair range of discussion 
—the policy adopted by the Government 
of Lord Palmerston in 1856 is going 
very much beyond what any candid con- 
sideration of the case will permit. But, 
says the right hon. Gentleman—in per- 
fect consistency with the acknowledg- 
ment he had made as to the binding 
character of the Declaration of Paris— 
however binding that Declaration may 
be, it was perfectly open to the Govern- 
ment of Her Majesty, if they had thought 
fit, to use the recent Conference on the 
neutralization of the Black Sea as an 
occasion for re-opening this question. 
Naturally, from his point of view, there- 
fore, he censures the Government for 
having failed to avail themselves of the 
opportunity. Now, I wish to say a word 
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in defence of the Government upon that 
subject. When the Conference met upon 
the neutralization of the Black Sea, I 
very greatly doubt — indeed, I do more 
than doubt, I firmly deny—that it would 
have been a wise policy on the part of 
the British Government io extend the 
issue then raised. The question raised 
grew out of a claim by Russia to be re- 
leased from certain stipulations. If 
Russia was to be released from certain 
stipulations, the question also naturally 
arose, what other concessions, having 
direct reference to the subject of these 
stipulations, ought to be made, if any. 
But it was never contended, and never 
conceived by those who were parties to 
the Conference, that the whole question 
of the Treaty of 1856 should be thrown 
open for discussion. Would it have been 
wise, would the right hon. Gentleman 
say it would have been wise, in us to 
have invited or encouraged, or, I may 
say, even forced Europe to re-open the 
whole of the Treaty, deal with it as un- 
done, and commence de novo the con- 
struction of a system of international 
obligations with reference to the East ? 
Such a course would have been most 
unwise; and I do not believe that, as a 
positive proposition, however practicable 
it may be to propound a doctrine of that 
sort in the course of a conversation like 
the present, it would have been possible 
seriously to maintain such a policy in 
this House. But the proposal involves 
a great deal more than that. It would 
have been necessary not only to undo all 
that was done in 1856 with reference to 
the Eastern Question—for I admit that, 
at any rate, it would have been more 
or less germane to the matter in hand— 
namely, the neutralization of the Black 
Sea; but the right hon. Gentleman goes 
a great deal further, and says, that be- 
cause a question has been raised as to 
the neutralization of the Black Sea, you 
should therefore have both undone the 
Treaty of 1856, by subjecting the whole 
of it to re-consideration, and likewise 
have proceeded to do that which had no 
connection whatever with the neutrali- 
zation of the Black Sea and the Eastern 
Question—namely, invite Europe to re- 
open another chapter, a chapter of mat- 
ters dealt with by the Conference of 1856, 
because that represented Europe sitting 
in solemn assembly, and having, in that 
character, nothing to do with the sub- 
ject of peace or war there settled. Now, 
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the right hon. Gentleman has entirely 
forgotten that the Conference of Paris 
of 1856 did not meet for one purpose 
alone; but having met for the purpose 
of making the arrangements immedia- 
tely connected with the peace and the 
settlement of the Eastern Question, it 
then went on, upon the invitation of 
Count Walewski, the President of the 
Conference sitting in Paris, to discuss 
other matters bearing on International 
Law, which, it was thought, would contri- 
bute to the prospect of good relations 
among the civilized countries of Europe. 
I wish to prove this, and I think I can 
show that we should have had no title 
whatever, no locus standi, no presump- 
tion on our part, if we had attempted to 
drag into the Conference of three months 
ago the subject of maritime Interna- 
tional Law. When Count Walewski pro- 
posed to the Conference of 1856, that it 
should proceed without delay to consider 
certain questions of International Law, 
he found the Conference positively un- 
able so to do, for it was not, by their 
instructions, within the powers which 
many members of the Conference had 
received. Count Buol for one, on the 
part of Austria, said that as regarded 
the principles of Maritime Law, he ap- 
preciated their spirit and bearing; but 
that, not being authorized by his in- 
structions to express an opinion upon 
a matter of such importance, he must 
confine himself to the statement that he 
was prepared to await the orders of his 
Sovereign. Baron Manteuffel said he 
had no instructions on the subject of 
these questions of International Law. 
They were, therefore, matters entirely 
separate from the subject of the Confer- 
ence. They had no connection whatever 
with the Eastern Question; and if we 
had, on the occasion of the present Con- 
ference — supposing we shared the opi- 
nion of the right hon. Gentleman, as to 
the policy of the Declaration of Paris— 
attempted to re-open the whole of these 
subjects, it is hardly too much to say 
that not only would our proposal have 
been rejected, but we should have been 
subjected to the serious reproach of the 
right hon. Gentleman, that our argu- 
ments for dragging it in, head and 
shoulders, before such an assembly were 
‘‘ flimsy” arguments, and we should 
have placed ourselves in a position little 
short of ridiculous. I must say one 
word more. The right hon. Gentleman 
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has expressed, in very strong language, 
his opinion that the work of the Con- 
ference of London has subjected this 
country to “disgrace and humiliation.” 
I think those were the words comprised 
in the brief but emphatic declaration of 
the right hon. Gentleman upon the effect 
of the Conference ; and his late Colleague 
(Mr. 8. Cave), who sits near him, said that 
Prince Gortchakoff had repudiated the 
Treaty of 1856, and England had ac- 
cepted that repudiation. Now, the best 
reply to such a criticism is to read the 
words which Prince Gortchakoff, by the 
hand of Count Brunnow, has accepted. 
At the end of October, Prince Gortcha- 
koff did, on the part of the Emperor of 
Russia, declare himself to be liberated 
from certain engagements of a trea 
signed by him; and on the 17th of 
January, by the hand of Count Brunnow, 
Prince Gortchakoff signed a document 
declaring that— 


“ He recognized it as an essential principle of 
the law of nations, that no Power can liberate 
itself from the engagements of a treaty, nor 
modify the stipulations thereof, unless with the 
consent of the contracting Powers, by means of 
an amicable arrangement.” 


I will not ask what language is adequate 
to describe such a transaction ; but I do 
say that a Government which obtained 
the signature of such a declaration, in 
complete contradiction and utter annihi- 
lation of the whole doctrine contained 
in the Circular of Prince Gortchakoff, is 
not liable to the charge of being parties 
to the disgrace and humiliation of this 
country. Of course, I am perfectly aware 
that this is entirely different matter from 
the question of the neutralization of the 
Black Sea. The value of that engage- 
ment, and the possibility of maintaining 
it, are points upon which I will not 
touch, for they are wholly irrelevant to 
the question raised by the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr.C. Bentinck). With- 
out censuring the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for raising the question, I cannot 
help thinking there was immense force 
in what fell from my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Richmond (Sir 
Roundell Palmer), upon the impolicy of 
complaining of these concessions under 
circumstances in which it is admitted on 
almost all hands that we have no power 
to do—what this Motion asks us to do— 
that is to recede from them. Many think 
they were proper and just concessions; 
and at least they have the advantage of 
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placing us in symp thy with the rest of 
the civilized world. But there is great 
force in the argument of my hon. and 
learned Friend that, if we have not the 
power to alter the position we volun- 
tarily assumed, we are pursuing a course 
not likely to attract either sympathy or 
respect from other nations. I trust that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, after 
the discussion which has taken place 
upon the question, will not trouble the 
House to divide. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
his object was satisfied by the discussion 
which had arisen, and would withdraw 
the Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


THE CHARITY COMMISSION — EXEMP- 
TION OF ENDOWED CHARITIES FROM 
INCOME TAX.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. A. JOHNSTON, in calling at- 
tention to the fact that the expressed 
desire of the House to have the Charity 
Commission made self-supporting had 
not been carried out, and to move a 
Resolution, said, he need not take up 
much of the time of the House by point- 
ing out the reason why the Charity Com- 
mission and the Inclosure Commission 
ought to pay their own expenses, while 
other commissions were properly charged 
on the Consolidated Fund. It was broadly 
because both those Commissions were 
pecuniarly beneficial to the classes of 
property with which they dealt, and 
saved them large expense. With regard 
to the Inclosure Commission, a system 
of making it self-supporting had already 
been set on foot, and if it was not yet 
quite perfect that was an administra- 
tive defect which the Government were 
pledged to set right. "With the Charity 
Commission the case was different, and 
it would be necessary to state briefly the 
history of the question. Nineteen years 
ago clauses were inserted into a Charit- 
able Trusts Bill, introduced by the Go- 
vernment of the day, providing that the 
expenses of the Charity Commission 
should be paid by an income tax of 2d. 
in the pound on all endowed charities. 
That Bill did not pass; and in the fol- 
lowing year those clauses were not in- 
serted in the Bill which passed into law. 
Then came the memorable debate of 
1863, on the proposal of the right hon. 
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Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) to extend 
the income tax to charities, to which he 
would presently refer. In 1866, in an- 
swer to the right hon. Gentleman now 
Chief Commissioner of Works, the Go- 
vernment promised their attention to 
the matter. In the following year, 1867, 
the hon. Member for Chippenham (Mr. 
Goldney), whose services in reference to 
that subject could not be too warmly ac- 
knowledged, called attention to it in the 
House, but without any result; but in 
1868, when his hon. Friend having moved 
an Amendment on Committee of Supply— 


Commission. 


“That, in the opinion of this House the ex- 
penses of the Copyhold, Inclosure, and Tithe 
Commission, Inclosure and Drainage Acts, and 
Charity Commission, ought not to be borne by 
the public,” 


carried it against the Government by a 
majority of 1. But what had been the 
result ? In 1869 his hon. Friend returned 
to the charge, and questioned the Go- 
vernment. ‘The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer admitted in his answer that 
nothing but an income tax on the en- 
dowed charities would meet the case; 
and yet in the Charitable Trusts Act 
passed in that year the Government— 
who appear to have been still hanker- 
ing after the exploded notion of a scale 
of fees—introduced a section (sec. 16) 
directing such a scale to be prepared. 
Of course nothing had come of it. The 
idea was rotten from the beginning. It 
would amount to taxing heavily those 
charities which desired reform, while 
letting off scot free those which preferred 
to fester on in sloth and corruption, or 
rather would have the effect of causing 
all charities, good and bad, to avoid the 
offices of the Commissioners as they 
would poison. He now came to last 
year, when he briefly stated the case in 
Committee on the Civil Service Esti- 
mates, and was gratified to find that the 
Government had abandoned the idea of 
a ‘scale of fees,” and ‘considered the 
financial proposals of the Commissioners 
totally inadequate to the necessities of 
the case.”” He assumed that there were 
very few hon. Members who did not 
know something of the character of the 
‘‘ charities”? with which the Commission 
had to deal. -The well-known words of 
Lord Eldon continue to be strictly true, 
and their truth after 40 years of reform 
and progress was a far greater disgrace 
to us than in his time— 
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“The charity estates all over the kingdom aré 
dealt with in a manner most grossly improvident, 
and of a direct breach of trust.’’ 


But that was not all. There was a view 
of the case which probably hardly oc- 
curred to Lord Eldon, but was almost 
universally accepted by thoughtful men 
in these days—namely, that a vast num- 
ber of these endowed charities, even 
where managed with the most scrupu- 
lous honesty and care, did almost un- 
mixed harm to the community by pau- 
perizing the recipients. In fact, it might 
be argued that less harm to the com- 
munity was done by the trustees who 
eat, drank, or pocketed the funds than 
by those who scrupulously applied them 
in accordance with what were miscalled 
‘‘founders’ intentions.” He proposed 
briefly to mention to the House a few 
cases that had come under his notice, 
and hon. Gentlemen would easily decide 
for themselves to which of the two cate- 
gories each belonged. He would first 
refer to the Canterbury case, full parti- 
culars of which were given by the Com- 
missioners in their last Report; but he 
would add that a list of the recipients 
of the Canterbury charities was made 
some years ago at the instance of the 
Commissioners, and found to include, 
among other ‘‘deserving objects,” 132 
mechanics, labourers, and tradesmen ; 
55 persons in good employment; 109 
paupers and occasional paupers; 46 
drunkards and bad characters; and 6 
women who were keepers of brothels. 
That was not the only abuse which 
flourished like a green bay tree under 
the shadow of Canterbury Cathedral. 
Two hospitals founded, one for the sick 
and the other for lepers, were, or were 
recently found to be, turned into super- 
annuation asylums for the servants and 
dependents of the trustees and their 
friends. A somewhat similar case was 
that of a charity called ‘‘The Mill and 
Meadow Money,” at Bewdley, of which 
the Inspector said— 


“The application of it furnishes, perhaps, the 
grossest instance on record of indiscriminate ex- 
penditure. When the municipal trustees have 
resolved upon the sum to be distributed (in 1857 
it amounted to £90) the money is handed over 
to Benjamin Jefferies, the beadle of the town, 
who issues the following notice :—-When the names 
are given in Mr. Jefferies makes out a scale vary- 
ing with the sum at his disposal. No person who 
applies in time is refused. Many tradesmen re- 
ceive it; some paying £100 a-year rent have it. 
No recommendation or testimonial is required. 
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Bad characters would not be refused. The dis- 
tribution is altogether indiscriminate. The hall 
is crowded on the occasion.” 

He (Mr. A. Johnston) resided at one 
time in the parish of Walton-on-Thames, 
and had abundant evidence of the di- 
rectly pauperizing effect of the endowed 
charities ; but one of those in the neigh- 
bouring parish of West Moulsey quite 
eclipsed anything they could boast of, 
and was so astounding that he would 
venture to quote again from the Inspec- 
tor’s Report— 

“ Loaves and a barrel of beer are distributed 
yearly on November 13. The distribution takes 
place at daybreak. The baker’s cart drives across 
a field within the manor and the loaves are thrown 
out and picked up, in fact scrambled for by 70 or 
80 people, usually persons going to Kingston fair, 

. The beer is not given quite so in- 
discriminately, about 30 or 40 persons connected 
with the place form a string, and as they pass 
by the barrel hand the drinking horn from one 
to the other till the cask is empty.” 


At Chester— 


* Owen Jones’s charity has an income of £2,150 

per annum, and 24 trade companies, totally un- 
connected, so far as I can learn, with the trades 
whose names they bear, are kept up for the sole 
purpose of dividing this income among them- 
selves,” 
He would trouble the House with one 
more instance—the case of Lord Crewe’s 
Trust. In 1863 when the inquiry took 
place the income of that charity was 
£9,600 per annum. On the estate was 
Bamburgh Castle, which the Inspector 
describes as ‘‘a splendid pile of build- 
ings.” 

“When approached from the Belford Road, it 
presents an appearance of almost royal magnifi- 
cence. The keep is reserved for the trustees 
and their families. Fourteen beds are made up 
in it, including six for servants. It contains 
several good reception rooms; £100 per annum 
is spent on the library, which is of no use to the 
middle and, lower classes. Adjacent to the keep 
are spacious stables and coachhouses. The trustees 
during the summer and early autumn take it by 
turns to reside at the castle. They bring their 
families and receive their friends. No specific 
duties are prescribed for the resident trustees, 
and no diary is kept of their proceedings. The 
following servants are kept at the castle through- 
out the year :—Gardener, groom, castleman, cook, 
and housemaid.” 

The trustees have a farm (for which, 
however, they pay rent), and 

“The farm horses run well in double harness 
and are used to draw a carriage kept at the castle 
for the use of the trustees. They are driven by 


the castle groom or porter, whose livery is paid 
for out of the trust funds,” 


It made one’s mouth water !— 
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“A flag is hoisted to give notice when there is 

a trustee in residence, The cost of these flags in 

* 10 years amounted to £126. The solicitors’ bills 
for 10 years average £340 per annum.” 


The observations of the Inspector com- 
mence—‘‘The management has been 
neither judicious nor economical.” And 
they conclude by giving details of 
the expenses of beating the bounds of 
the Blanchard Estate in 1839, which 
include ‘‘ flagbearers,” ‘‘ musicians,” 
“ponies,” and ‘tavern bills,” and 
amount to the almost incredible sum of 
£305 17s. 6d. One word as to the 
charities of the City of London, to which, 
as some of his hon. Friends knew, he 
devoted special attention during last 
Session. In fact, he introduced a Bill 
embodying a scheme of reform, which 
was carefully prepared in concert with 
those who best understood the subject. 
That Bill failed on the Standing Orders, 
and without presuming to question the 
wisdom of those rules, it might be asked 
whether they were intended to apply to 
Bills brought in from purely public mo- 
tives, and in which the promoters had 
no personal interest whatever. It might 
be objected that the trustees of these 
charities had power to reform them- 
selves. But who was to do it? The 
population, rich and poor, was gone. 
Many of those parishes covered a space 
of from three to six acres each, and he 
found that the income of the charities 
in 24 of them was £37,000 per annum 
in 1865, and had increased to £51,000 
per annum in 1870. But the very cause 
of this enormous increase also resulted 
in a rapid diminution of population. He 
regretted that the results of the late 
Census were not yet available, but he 
could give the House the figures in one 
parish, not picked out for the purpose, 
but mentioned to him casually fast year 
by the rector, who had taken a private 
Census on his own account, and found 
that in the nine years which had elapsed 
since the Census of 1861 the resident 
population of his parish had decreased 
from 1,800 to 200. What in the world 
then became of the money? ‘Well, he 
had spent a good deal of time over the 
accounts—it went in dinners, in relief 
of rates (in other words, into the pockets 
of the rich merchants), and in an elabo- 
rate system of pauperizing. Of course 
in many of those parishes there were 
absolutely no poor. How could there 
be at the rents which were charged ? 
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Hon. Members thought they paid high 
ground rents in Grosvenor Place and 
Park Lane. Let them ask his hon. 
Friend the Member for Shaftesbury (Mr. 
Glyn) what ground rents were in the 
parish of St. Edmund the King and 
Martyr. Now, he had some difficulty 
last year in investigating the accounts 
of this parish, as they had rendered none 
for four years; but he was bound to say 
when he did get them they were very 
creditably made out. The income was 
very nearly £1,500, and rather more 
than half was given to the “ poor,” 
who, as he had said, did not exist. He 
was told that the way it was got rid of 
was this—The beadle, or the bellman, 
or some such official, took a cab and went 
down into the suburbs hunting up the 
descendants of those who were once the 
poor of the parish. One person received 
£92 per annum, another £59, another 
£58, and so on. He did not blame any- 
one for all this—he did not attack any- 
one—but he did presume to blame our 
system of granting £50,000 per annum 
of public money in aid of the monstrous 
waste he had endeavoured to describe— 
for excusing income tax was a grant of 
public money. It would be said that 
these were not fair samples, that a vast 
majority of the endowed charities were 
doing a great deal of good. Granted. 
But why not discriminate? He was op- 
posed to State grants without State con- 
trol; but if they persisted in making a 
State grant, why give it to good and 
bad alike? Then, besides the remission 
of income tax, they escaped legacy or 
succession duty, which other property 
paid from five to six times in each cen- 
tury ; and besides those two large grants 
in the form of exemptions, the State 
kept up the Charity Commission for them 
at an expense nominally of £18,000 per 
annum; but if they reckoned superan- 
nuation allowances and interest on the 
£500,000 spent on inquiries of from 
£40,000 to £50,000 per annum. He 
could well anticipate the answer of Her 
Majesty’s Government. His right hon. 
Friend would probably remind him of 
what took place eight years ago, and 
would say that he was not specially 
partial to hornets’ nests. But he fear- 
lessly asserted that since that time there 
had been a great change in public opi- 
nion. On that occasion no less than 19 
hon. Members opposed his right hon. 
Friend’s proposal, while the single sup- 
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porter of it was one of his Colleagues, 
now Secretary of State for War. He 
(Mr. A. Johnston) took part in the agi- 
tation out-of-doors. He confessed it with 
shame himself, but it was through ignor- 
ance. Since that he had looked into the 
subject and altered his opinion ; but he 
took part in it in the interest of one of 
those noble charities which were the 
pride and blessing of the country, and 
as he said, they might discriminate be- 
tween these and those which were mere 
festering heaps of abuse. He would ask 
the Government to consider, as a proof 
of a change in public opinion, the carry- 
ing of the Motion of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Goldney) in 1868, and the fact that even 
the opponents of that Motion did not 
contest the principle of it ; and he would 
ask them not to play with this question 
any longer, but to give their support to 
the Amendment which he had the honour 
of moving. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“discontinuing the exemption of Endowed Chari- 
ties from Income Tax is the only method of 
carrying out the decision of this House against 
the payment of the expenses of the Charity Com- 
mission out of public funds,’—(Mr, Andrew 
Johnston,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, the 
logical conclusion of the exposure of 
abuses to which they had listened was 
that there ought to be investigation with 
a view to redressing them, and there did 
not seem to be any legitimate connection 
between the interesting particulars ad- 
duced and the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Essex (Mr. A. Johnston) 
to tax all charities at the rate of 4d. 
or 5d.inthe pound. As it was admitted 
that 2d. on their income would suffice to 
pay the expense of the Charity Commis- 
sion, the proposal should be confined to 
that amount. He believed the charges 
made did not apply to many hospitals 
and other charities that were doing a 
great deal of good. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER said, the hon. Member for South 
Essex was in some degree liable to the 
criticism of the hon. Baronet (Sir Francis 
Goldsmid), because he had undertaken 
to prove what he was, perhaps, not 
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obliged to prove. The hon. Member had 
undertaken a work of supererogation ; 
because the question was not under 
what circumstances ought taxes to be 
paid, but under what circumstances 
ought the country to be called upon 
to make certain contributions. In order 
to demand a tax from aman, it was 
not necessary to impugn his charac- 
ter, or to say that he should violate 
any of the Ten Commandments or any 
moral duty. He said to his fellow- 
subject —- ‘‘ You get the advantages 
of settled government, and you are 
bound to contribute your share to its 
support.” The taxes, like rain, fell on 
the just and on the unjust. Apply this 
to charities, of which some were exempt 
from taxation, which meant that poor 
working men, small tradesmen, and hard 
working professional men were madecon- 
tributors of the amount from the payment 
of which the charities were exempted. 
Be it observed that these charitable cor- 
porations were more indebted to the 
law than any other part of the commu- 
nity. The law protected the lives and 
property of others; it did not create us 
or call us into being; but the law made 
these charities; these corporations were 
creatures of the law; they existed only 
by its creation; therefore they owed a 
double debt to the law, which not only 
protected them in the enjoyment of their 
funds, but which called them into exist- 
ence, and gave them, contrary to the ordi- 
nary laws of nature, perpetual succession, 
while freeing them from income tax and 
probate and legacy duty. Was it not 
unfair that these creatures of the law 
should be exempted from contributing 
towards the maintenance of the law and 
of the institutions of the country? Not 
only had these institutions their income 
tax paid for them at the exnense of the 
community, but they derived special 
benefits without paying anything for 
them, because £18,000 a-year was 
placed in the Estimates to maintain an 
establishment specially instituted to en- 
able them to obtain law and justice more 
easily, and on cheaper terms than others; 
who, if they had wrongs to get re- 
dressed, were compelled to go into the 
Chancery Court. The hon. Member had 
completely made out his case, even with- 
out going into particular instances of 
misconduct, which showed that this class 
of property was not deserving of special 
favour. And it was natural it must be 
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so, because it was nobody’s interest to 
prevent abuse, as it was in a private 
establishment. Under these circum- 
stances, he had no difficulty in assenting 
to the substance of the Motion ; but 
instead of saying that discontinuance 
from exemption to the income tax was 
the ‘‘only mode” of carrying out the 
decision of the House, which was not 
strictly true, because these institutions 
might be made to pay probate, legacy, 
and succession duties, he would suggest 
the substitution of ‘‘most suitable” or 
the best mode of carrying out the deci- 
sion of the House. 

Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID repeated 
his suggestion that the only object should 
be the payment of the expenses of the 
Charity Commission. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, it would not 
be a less suitable mode of meeting the 
the expenses of the Charity Commission, 
because, besides that, the money did 
something more which was also appro- 
priate. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“ discontinuing the exemption of Endowed Chari- 
ties from Income Tax is a suitable method of 
carrying out the decision of this House against 
the payment of the expenses of the Charity Com- 
mission out of public funds,” 


—instead thereof. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and negatived. 

Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Resolved, That discontinuing the exemption of 
Endowed Charities from Income Tax is a suitable 
method of carrying out the decision of this House 


against the payment of the expenses of the Charity 
Commission out of public funds. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE, who 
had given Notice of his intention to 
move, as an Amendment to the Motion 
for going into Committee of Supply, the 
appointment of a Select Committee to 
inquire into the working of the Colonial 
Governors’ Pensions Act, rose to address 
the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the agreeing 
to the Amendment superseded the Mo- 
tion that he should leave the Chair. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE rose to 
Order, and, appealing to the Speaker, 
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remarked, that he thought that decision 
had been overruled, and that he could 
move the adjournment of the House if 
necessary. He urged the hardship upon 
private Members at this period of the 
Session of the adoption of an Amend- 
ment on the Order to go into Supply, if 
that were to prevent the discussion of 
other Resolutions put down as Amend- 
ments to that Motion. He also appealed 
to the head of the Government, to say 
whether it was not possible and desir- 
able to obviate this inconvenience, pro- 
ceeding from an amicable arrangement 
made between the Treasury Bench and 
an hon. Member? 

Mr. GLADSTONE pointed out that, 
after a single question, brought forward 
by way of Amendment to the Motion 
that the Speaker leave the Chair, had 
been carried, those hon. Gentlemen who 
had Notices on the Paper were precluded 
from bringing forward their Motions. 
His hon. Friend, however, wished to be 
again put in a position to put his Motion. 
If his hon. Friend only desired to dis- 
cuss the subject, and not to divide the 
House, he should offer no objection ; 
though he could not admit, as a matter 
of principle, that he had a right to bring 
forward his Motion. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
had no intention of dividing the House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE thereupon moved 
that the House should immediately re- 
solve itself into Committee of Supply. 


SUPPLY. 


Resolved, That this House will imme- 
diately resolve itself into the Committee 
of Supply. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. SPEAKER: As the House has 
constituted me the guardian of its Orders 
I think it right to explain to the House 
exactly what is the effect of the last 
Motion. The Motion that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of Supply 
was superseded by an Amendment which 
was agreed to; but the Government has 
thought fit—and it has been done on 
previous occasions—to revive the Motion 
for going into Committee of Supply. 
What I wish to explain is, that the 
Motion so revived is revived in its en- 
tirety; and that the hon. Member who 
proposes the next Amendment stands in 
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exactly the same position as if he had 
proposed his Amendment at the com- 
mencement of the evening, when the 
Motion that I now leave the Ohair was 
first made. 


COLONIAL GOVERNORS’ PENSIONS ACT. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE, in rising 
to move for the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into the working 
of the Colonial Governors’ Pension Act, 
said, that as the hon. Member for Leith 
(Mr. Macfie) intended shortly to bring 
the whole question of the relations of 
the mother country and the Colonies 
before the House he should not go into 
the general question, and in acknow- 
ledgment of the courtesy which had 
been shown him by the Prime Minister 
his remarks on his own specific Motion 
should be brief, so as not to delay the 
Government going into Supply. The 
House might not be aware—for he was 
sorry to say that it did not take much 
interest in colonial questions—that the 
only link which now remained to remind 
the Colonies of their connection with the 
mother country, since the withdrawal of 
the troops, consisted in the power of the 
Imperial Government to appoint the 
Governors, who, strange as it might 
seem, had no pensions up to the year 
1865. In that year he introduced a Bill 
for the purpose of giving pensions to 
retiring Governors, which Bill was taken 
out of his hands by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, now Secretary of State for War, 
and passed in such a form that he 
scarcely recognized it when it had be- 
came an Act of Parliament. Still, 
though not entirely adequate to the oc- 
casion, the Act was a great boon to the 
Colonies, for though the House gene- 
rally took but little interest in the mat- 
ter, the Colonial Secretaries and Under 
Secretaries had always, so far as he 
knew, shown the greatest interest in all 
questions appertaining to their Depart- 
ment. The appointment of colonial 
Governors had been made most impar- 
tially. The late Government had the 
good fortune to secure the services, as 
colonial Governors, of such men as Sir 
James Fergusson, Mr. Du Cane, and 
Lord Belmore; while the present Go- 
vernment, in appointing the Marquess 
of Normanby, who, in addition to his 


other qualifications, had the advantage 
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of Parliamentary experience, had taken 
a course which must commend itself to 
all persons who took an interest in the 
Colonies. But in order to induce men 
of position to accept colonial Governor- 
ships they must be treated fairly, and 
an interest shown in them and their 
position. It would scarcely be credited 
that of more than 70 Governors, only 
eight or nine had benefited by the Act 
of 1865, the amount of their retiring 
pensions being £7,070 a-year. There 
was a list of 62 colonial Governors who 
had served 17 years, and did not receive 
a sixpence of the money of the country. 
Formerly nearly every colonial Governor 
was a half-pay officer, who, when his 
period of service expired, fell back upon 
his half-pay; but, at the present time, 
the offices were filled by civilians, who, 
unless they possessed private fortunes, 
had absolutely nothing to live upon when 
they returned from the Colonies, on the 
expiration of their term of office, at a 
time of life when it was too late for them 
to enter any other profession, a fact 
which would deter good men from ac- 
cepting appointments. By the Act of 
1865 no Governor could receive a pen- 
sion until he was 60 years of age. A 
Return, for which he had moved, gave 
a list of 51 ex-Governors residing in this 
country who received no pension at all. 
It would hardly be believed that Sir 
George Grey had served in South Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the Cape for 
25 years and seven months, but because 
he was not actually 60 years of age he 
was not now receiving one penny of 
public money. The case of Lieutenant 
General Sir J. G. Le Marchant was still 
stronger. He had served in Noya Scotia 
and Malta for 17 years and three months, 
but because he had not completed 18 
years he could receive no pension. The 
case of Mr. Norman Macdonald was also 
a hard one. There was a clause in the 
Act by which, if a person had served 12 
years in a civil capacity and eight years 
as Governor, he should receive a pen- 
sion of £500 a-year. Mr. N. Macdonald 
had served as Governor of Sierra Leone 
for six years and nine months, and a 
further period of 12 years in a civil capa- 
city; but although he had served 18 
years and nine months he did not re- 
ceive a pension of £500, but only £200, 
to which he was entitled for civil service. 
The Return kept out of view that he was 
not Colonial Secretary, but Governor of 
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Sierra Leone, when he retired. Another 
most distinguished man was Sir Philip 
Wodehouse, who had served 18 years in 
Honduras, British Guiana, and the Cape. 
He received no pension because he was 
not 60. He wondered the limit was not 
fixed at 70, for then there would be no 
demand for pensions at all. The case of 
Sir E. D. Hay, who had served 22 years, 
Mr. 
Dundas again, who had been a Member 
of that House, neither got an appoint- 
ment nor a pension. What he desired 
was a Select Committee, in order that 
the working of the Act might be fairly 
known, and that justice might be done 
to eminent public servants. His idea 
was that every man who had served six 
years as Governor of a Colony should 
have a kind of half-pay, or retaining 
fee, of about £300 a-year. He did not 
wish this to be regarded as a profession 
in which a man was to receive promotion 
by being removed from one Colony to 
another, for it was ridiculous to carry 
out such a system with regard to the 
qualities of the Governor, or the require- 
ments of the Colony ; but it was desirable 
he should not fall into penury when he 
returned home, and the retaining fee 
would not preclude him from obtaining 
employment, if he were thought to be 
the best man to fill a particular vacancy. 
It would enable them to maintain their 
status as gentlemen, and would add 
little to the expense of the country. He 
was almost ashamed to state the small 
amount the retired Governors would re- 
ceive, if his suggestion were adopted. 
Taking six years of service as entitling 
them to an allowance of £300, there 
were only 33 ex-Governors who would 
receive it, and the whole amount would 
not exceed £9,900. If the term of ser- 
vice were prolonged to nine years, there 
would be only 18 who could claim the 
retaining fee, and the total amount 
would not exceed £5,400. Even the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would not, 
he thought, refuse to do justice to these 
servants of the Crown at so small an 
expenditure. At one time our colonial 
Governorships were regarded as a refuge 
for the destitute. Recent Governments 
had of late tried to elevate them, and 
the appointments were now excellent. 
The Smet were the only link be- 
tween the mother country and the 
Colony, and he confidently hoped that 
the Under Secretary for the Colonies 
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would entertain his proposal. The way 
in which they were treated seemed to 
indicate a perfect indifference to the in- 
terests of the Colonies. He was sure 
the Government could not do better than 
entertain his proposal; and he felt con- 
fident that if he were not precluded by 
the rules of the House from dividing on 
the Motion, the majority of hon. Mem- 
bers present would accompany him into 
the Lobby. He should not press his 
Motion to a Division; but would move 
pro formd that a Select Committee be 
appointed to inquire into the working of 
the Colonial Governors’ Pensions Act. 


Pensions Act. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the working of the Colonial Governors’ Pen- 
sions Act,”—(Mr. Baillie Cochrane,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, he was quite ready to admit that 
whatever praise could be bestowed upon 
the Act of 1865 was due to the action of 
the hon. Member for the Isle of Wight 
(Mr. Baillie Cochrane.) The measure 
was a child of the hon. Gentleman’s; 
but he seemed to suspect that it had been 
changed at nurse. For his own part, 
he should have said the Act was work- 
ing as well as could have been expected ; 
but his hon. Friend, like an unnatural 
parent, wished to place it out at nurse 
and commit it to the tender mercies of a 
Select Committee. He feared that the 
result of a reference to a Committee, in 
the terms proposed, would not neces- 
sarily be in accordance with the views 
and wishes of the hon. Member. The 
ease with which the Act was passed might 
be attributed to the indifference of the 
House to colonial subjects, of which the 
hon. Gentleman complained. The Bill 
was not introduced without the serious 
consideration of two Departments; one 
of which was charged with the conduct 
of colonial affairs, and the other with 
the protection of the Revenue from un- 
fair charges. It was pointed out at the 
time, that they would by the Act draw 
more closely the administrative connec- 
tion between the Colonies and the mother 
country, just at the period when they 
had begun to recognize, and Colonies to 
appreciate, the advantages of self-reli- 
ance and self-government. It was also 


remarked that there had been no diffi- 
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culty without the inducement of a pen- 
sion in obtaining proper persons for 
these appointments. Moreover, it was 
said—as he thought justly—that the in- 
troduction of the measure would have 
a tendency to make the service continu- 
ous, and to give Governors a claim to 
gradual promotion irrespective of merit, 
instead of leaving those who were re- 
sponsible for appointments to find the 
best man for each Colony. If the Act 
was now referred to a Select Committee, 
not only would the improvements sug- 
gested by the hon. Member be discussed, 
but the principle of the measure, and all 
the considerations he had mentioned 
would be taken into account, and it was 
possible that instead of improving the 
position of those whom the hon. Gentle- 
man sought to benefit, the result of the 
inquiry would be to their disadvantage. 
The Government were willing to admit 
that the Governor should not be re- 
garded as merely a servant of the Colony, 
but should be considered as a link be- 
tween the Colony and the mother coun- 
try. He had no wish to disturb exist- 
ing arrangements. The hon. Member 
thought the age of 60 was too advanced 
an age to be fixed as the limit at which 
a Governor could receive a pension; 
but there was a provision in the Act, 
under which a person suffering from 
disease or infirmity, incurred in the ad- 
ministration of his Government, would, 
irrespective of age, be entitled to a pen- 
sion. By giving a man under 60 years 
of age, in the full vigour of his life, a 
claim to a pension, a considerable ad- 
ditional charge would be entailed upon 
the public Revenue, and he did not 
think it was called for by the necessities 
of the case. He could not go into the 
details of all the cases mentioned by the 
hon. Gentleman; but he would point 
out one or two errors which he had 
committed with regard to General Sir 
J. G. Le Marchant and Sir Philip 
Wodehouse. The time had not arrived 
when they could claim a pension when 
the return was drawn up, but both had 
now done so and their claims had been 
admitted. [Mr. Bamum COocurane: 
Yes, within the last two months.] No 
doubt the allowances had only been 
made recently. The Act might, how- 
ever, be improved in one respect. At 
present a Governor who had served 18 
years received the full rate of pension, 
and a Governor who had served 12 years 
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might have a reduced rate of two-thirds ; 
but a gentleman having served up to 17 
years was still not entitled to claim more 
than that reduced amount. Some alte- 
ration in the shape of a gradually in- 
creasing rate in proportion to the term 
of service was desirable. The question 
was under consideration, and if an ar- 
rangement of that kind could be made 
without involving an increased charge 
upon the Revenue it should be done. 
In that way, cases of hardship which 
did exist would be met. He hoped the 
hon. Member would allow his Motion to 
be negatived, and leave the matter in 
the hands of the Colonial Office, with 
the assurance that they would be the 
first to redress any wrong which could be 
removed without causing a still greater 
evil. 

Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 


SCOTLAND—DEFENCES OF THE FIRTH 
OF FORTH.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. MACFIE, who had given Notice 
to call attention to the defenceless state 
of the Firth of Forth, and to move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, Her Ma" 
jesty’s Government should take into their imme 
diate consideration the present defenceless state 
of the Firth of Forth, with a view to erecting 
such defensive works as appear necessary,” 
said, the question was of great import- 
ance; indeed, he might truly say that it 
was of great national importance. He 
was happy to say, however, that it was 
by no means a party question, and he 
might further observe that it was not a 
local question. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present— 


Mr. MACFIE resumed: It did not 
seem to him a question which admitted 
of long delay. The question was, ‘‘Ought 
or ought not the Firth of Forth to be 
put into a complete state of defence?” 
Now, if he was able to prove—and he 
was sure he could—that at present the 
estuary was undefended, and that the 
best kind of defence was stone fortifica- 
tions, it must be obvious to all—and he 
had the highest authority to back his 
statement—that years must elapse before 
the works were sufficiently completed to 
admit of being supplied with guns for 
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proper action. Again, it was in times of 
peace such as those they now happily 
enjoyed, that works of this kind were 
best done. They were then executed 
with leisure, the masonry was solidified 
more, and no offence was given to foreign 
Powers, and no alarms were created 
abroad in consequence of a suspicion 
that we were disposed to take some 
action unfavourable to the maintenance 
of peace. He would not then enter upon 
the general question of the defence of 
the country; but he would confine him- 
self to the question of the Firth of Forth. 
At the same time, he should not do jus- 
tice to the special branch of the subject 
which he brought before the House, if 
he did not present briefly the views of a 
most eminent naval authority. He had 
been favoured with a copy of a recent 
publication by Mr. Reed—a name which 
carried the greatest weight in that House 
—and from his work he would make 
some very brief extracts. That great 
authority said— 


“T will tell you frankly at the outset that, in 
my opinion, the naval defences of the coast, and 
more especially the defences of the great com- 
mercial ports, are in a very unsatisfactory state— 
a condition wholly unworthy of us as the first 
maritime Power of the world. I lay down two 
propositions—first, that those commercial ports 
would be found to a great extent defenceless 
should a war break out ; and, secondly, that they 
nevertheless possess in themselves enormous de- 
fensive resources, which are practically—I may 
say entirely—neglected.” 


Again, Mr. Reed said— 


“Tt would be criminal, in view of these facts, 
to place all our reliance on our sea-going Navy 
alone, and to leave any longer our great commer- 
cial emporiums without local defence. Now, that 
is, in point of fact, their present condition. They 
are entirely undefended ; and not only is that the 
case, but there really are no vessels at the great 
naval ports adapted for their defence.” 


Towards the end of his pamphlet Mr. 
Reed remarked— 

“Our present condition is discreditable, and 
would be more than dangerous should a serious 
war overtake us. Our great maritime towns, 
though teeming with men and materials available 
for their defence, lie open to insult and to robbery. 
While they do so, we are exposed to all kinds of 
panic, folly, and extravagant expenditure.” 


The hon. Member then proceeded to read 
the report of Captain Moncrieff, the in- 
ventor of the system of gun-carriages, 
who had been invited by the Lord Pro- 
vost of Edinburgh to visit and inspect 
the district, and report what works were 
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necessary to place the Firth of Forth in 
a state of defence. Captain Moncrieff, 
in his report, pointed out the great im- 
portance of the Firth, as a military posi- 
tion as well in respect of its large trade 
and shipping, as its being a favourable 
base for an attack by an enemy upon the 
South of Britain and upon the great em- 
poriums on the Clyde ; yet it was, he said, 
at present without any defence. The 
key of the position for the defence of the 
Firth was the island of Inchkeith. It 
presented favourable points for the erec- 
tion of batteries, which would bear upon 
all the channels ; it possessed precipitous 
sides and few landing places, a good 
supply of water, and convenient spots 
for hutting the troops. By scarping the 
hills in some places, by emplacements 
for field guns and Gatlings to enfilade 
the landing places, it could be made very 
strong at a comparatively small outlay. 
Captain Moncrieff added that upon being 
asked by the Government to do so, he 
was ready to prepare plans and furnish 
estimates for putting the whole place in 
a state of defence. The hon. Member 
also read extracts from local newspapers 
and writers, urging the extreme im- 
portance in a national point of view of 
fortifying the estuary. The depth of 
water, one writer said, would permit 
iron-clads to come within easy range of 
Leith and Granton, and cover the land- 
ing of troops from transports; and that 
from its 40 piers and tidal harbours, and 
its long sandy beaches so well adapted 
for the landing of troops, the Firth of 
Forth was marked out by nature as the 
most suitable base of operations for an 
enemy landing in Great Britain. And 
now he (Mr. Macfie) would put this 
question— What would a Scottish Parlia- 
ment have decided if this question were 
raised there? Surely he was entitled to 
ask this question. It never was thought, 
when Scotland was united to the larger 
country of England, that she was to 
forego the advantages to which she was 
entitled by the necessities of her position. 
Well, in a Scottish Parliament it would 
be at once determined to do what was 
absolutely necessary for the defence of 
her ancient capital. He did not speak 
from mere supposition. He could appeal 
to facts. Three hundred years ago this 
island of Inchkeith was fortified, and 
another island higher up in the estuary 
was fortified after the battle of Flodden. 
Then the fortifications were fortifications 
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against England; but now they had 
England on their side to join in doing 
the work, and they were determined 
none the less to maintain their privileges 
in our union. He trusted that all they 
did might be worthy of the great United 
Empire. He would now draw attention 
tothe great change which steam had made 
in naval warfare. By means of steam it 
was possible to fix beforehand the exact 
point to which a fleet or a single ship 
should be directed, and to reach a certain 
point at a prescribed time in company, 
and almost without any danger of being 
intercepted, and without any risk of ad- 
verse winds preventing or retarding the 
operation. It was their business to 
make themselves safe, so that they 
might negotiate any treaty, and be free 
from submitting to indignity from any 
Power, whatever that Power might be. 
It was quite clear that the eastern coast 
of Great Britain was now much more 
exposed than the southern part of the 
island. Captain Sherard Osborne had 
called attention to the want of naval 
positions on our eastern coast. Not only 
did the first Bonaparte consider the 
possibility of landing troops in the Firth 
of Forth, but not many years ago there 
was a belief in many burghs that a con- 
siderable hostile force was about to be 
landed there. Was there, in point of 
fact, anything to prevent a hostile force 
from being landed there at the present 
moment. Literally there was nothing 
whatever. The estuary was large enough 
to hold almost the whole commercial 
navy of Great Britain. He would not 
suppose the arrival of a hostile fleet ; but 
suppose this country were engaged in 
war, there was nothing whatever to pre- 
vent an enemy from coming up and 
burning the city of Edinburgh. It was 
an attractive place—the seat of banks 
where large sums of money were kept; 
and furthermore, it was the capital of an 
ancient country, a place of great renown ; 
and if a young commander of a ship or a 
piratical commander wanted to get éclat, 
nothing would be more promising or 
certain than to attack the great city of 
Edinburgh. That city was situated as 
near the sea-shore at Leith as Kensing- 
ton Palace or the Palace of Westminster 
was to Hyde Park Corner. Leith was 
in itself a place of sufficient importance 
to entitle it to a claim to be put in a 
proper state of defence. But besides 
Leith, there were a great many other 
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places of considerable importance not 
far from the estuary, all of which at 
present were anything but adequately 
provided against any foreign attack that 
might be made upon them. At this pre- 
sent moment the shipowners whose ves- 
sels made use of Leith were in nego- 
tiation with the Board of Trade on the 
subject, and the importance of the ship- 
ping interests of that part of the king- 
dom had, he took it for granted, been 
brought under the attention of the Go- 
vernment. An idea of the extent of the 
trade of Leith might be gathered from 
the fact that six or seven of the ship- 
owners there represented 60,000 tons of 
shipping; and it was not its shipping 
alone which made Leith a place which 
should be properly defended. Leith was 
also the centre of two important railway 
sytems, which brought to it a large 
amount of trade. Then, also, there were 
very considerable warehouses which re- 
quired protection. He would at present, 
however, confine himself to the necessity 
of protecting the shipping. It must be 
borne in mind that the shipping of this 
part of the coast was of interest—not 
merely to England and Scotland alone— 
the whole Empire was interested in it. 
Much of this shipping had a close and 
intimate connection with our Colonies. 
Surely our Colonies had a right to expect 
that the ports to which their ships traded 
should possess proper defences, and that 
they incurred no risk in trading to our 
shores. Therefore, on Imperial grounds, 
he contended that it was the duty of the 
Government of this country to see that 
all necessary coast defences should be 
provided. He might be asked what he 
thought should be done. It was not for 
him to say. He felt that he performed 
his duty by drawing the attention of the 
Government to the matter. It was for 
them to consider the matter, and devise 
the best means of carrying out what was 
needed. He did not believe that the 
cost of the necessary defences of the 
particular part of the coast to which he 
alluded would be much. If he might be 
permitted to throw out a hint, he would 
suggest that stonework defences would 
be better than floating defences for the 
Firth of Forth. The stonework would be 
the more economical of the two, and the 
advantages of stonework defences, he 
thought, would be generally allowed. 
There-was, for instance, but little chance 
of decay in the stonework, and it would 
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always be found sufficient for its purpose, 
provided that it was once placed in a 
state of proper efficiency. He trusted, 
therefore, that the Government would 
give his proposition a favourable recep- 
tion and a careful consideration. There 
was, as all must know, a great want of 
a naval arsenal to the north of London. 
The estuary of the Firth of Forth afforded, 
in his opinion, the very best place for 
such an arsenal that could be hit upon. 
Now the Government, he believed, were 
so sufficiently alive to the importance 
and the necessity of the question, that 
they intended some day or other to carry 
out the very work which he had been 
suggesting as of pressing moment. What 
the Government system of defence should 
be, it was not for him to anticipate. He 
had no doubt that it would include tor- 
pedoes. Torpedoes, were no doubt, 
destructive instruments of great value 
under certain circumstances; but he 
doubted that they would be very effi- 
. cient in a broad estuary like the Firth of 
Forth, if there were not proper defensive 
works on land also. He had been al- 
lowed an opportunity of seeing the plans 
of the Government respecting the coast 
defences to be executed when the proper 
time came. Asfar as a civilianlike himself 
could judge, they would prove sufficient 
for the purpose. The question he had 
at present in hand must not be treated 
as one affecting the Firth of Forth alone. 
It was one affecting the great interest 
involved in the trade of Leith and Edin- 
burgh, and the protection of a very im- 
portant part of the coast of the kingdom. 
In this light he wished to put it, and in 
that light he desired it to be considered. 
The existing defences were hardly worthy 
of the name, and as defences of any 
value they were not worthy of considera- 
tion. It was not a question of cost, be- 
cause he did not think that would be 
considerable. At present the fortifica- 
tions they had were not properly de- 
fended, and the state of our coasts posi- 
tively invited danger. The hon. Mem- 
ber was about to move his Resolution, 
when— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the House 
having already agreed to the Motion, 
‘‘That I do now leave the Chair,”’ it was 
— competent to the hon. Member to 

0 80. 

M:. SINCLAIR AYTOUN said, he 
quite concurred in the arguments of the 
hon. Member for Leith, regarding, as he 
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did, the protection of the entrance to the 
Firth of Forth as a work of the greatest 
importance in a national point of view 
as a place of refuge for our ships. He 
had not much hope, he might add, that 
we should make much progress in the 
establishment of an efficient Army, and 
he was all the more anxious therefore 
that the question of our naval defences 
should occupy the serious attention of 
the House, and that some assurance 
should be given by the Government that 
not only the Firth of Forth, but import- 
ant positions like Liverpool, should be 
adequately protected. . 

Sm HENRY STORKS said, he was 
glad to be able to inform the hon. Mem- 
ber that the question of the defence of 
the Firth of Forth had occupied the 
serious attention of the Government, in 
common with the other coasts of the 
kingdom. The Defence Committee, of 
which he was a member, had examined 
the subject carefully, and had submitted 
a plan of defence which, if carried out, 
would render the Firth of Forth com- 
pletely secure. That plan his hon. 
Friend the Member for Leith (Mr. 
Macfie) had seen, and had in private 
expressed his approval of it. With the 
details of the plan he would not trouble 
the House, although he had all the ma- 
terials for doing so by him. The esti- 
mated cost of carrying it into execu- 
tion he might, however, observe, was 
£135,000. The Government, of course, 
had not lost sight of the question of the 
defence of other commercial ports also ; 
but looking at the vast amount of the 
expenditure for the purposes of military 
defence this year, they had not deemed 
it desirable—indeed, it would be scarcely 
possible—to ask the House to vote a 
sum of money for the special defence 
of our commercial harbours. A matter 
so important would not, however, be 
passed over, and he felt sure his right 
hon. Friends near him, when the proper 
time arrived, would not hesitate to pro- 
pose such an outlay as would put those 
places in a proper state of defence. He 
could not, he might add, agree with his 
hon. Friend as to the strategical import- 
ance of the Firth of Forth, for he 


believed no European Power intending 


to invade this country—when the diffi- 
culties of equipping, embarking, and 
disembarking an Army for the purpose 
were taken into account—would select it 
as a base of operations. 
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Mr. HERMON, while admitting that 
the defence of our commercial ports was 
a question of the greatest importance, 
held that their security could best be 
provided for by an adequate supply of 
gunboats. If once stone defences were 
commenced, no one could see when there 
would be an end of the expenditure, as 
the example of the Channel Islands 
would show. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, the right hon. and 
gallant Member (Sir Henry Storks) had 
told them that there was a plan on paper 
for fortifications on the Firth of Forth; 
but that plan might remain on paper for 
a generation to come. The right hon. 
and gallant Member had assumed that 
this was an ordinary case of a com- 
mercial harbour. The fact was not really 
so. An enemy’s vessel could not go up 
to Glasgow without a pilot, and only at 
certain states of the tide, and the same 
remark might be applied to Hull, Liver- 
pool, Bristol, and other places; but in 
the case of Edinburgh, there was nothing 
to prevent a man-of-war from sailing at 
any time within three miles of the city, 
to bombard it, or exact a ransom as the 
price of forbearance. The funds of all the 
Scotch banks were kept at Edinburgh ; 
in fact, there was always from £3,000,000 
to £4,000,000 of gold in their coffers. 
The rental of the city was £1,250,000 
a-year, being equal to that of 20 of 
the smaller boroughs in England and 
Ireland which returned Members to this 
House. The power which an enemy 
would have, in such circumstances, of 
exacting a ransom gave Edinburgh a 
special claim to protection, and if half 
the sum proposed to be expended were 
laid out on the defences it would be 
quite sufficient. In the South of Eng- 
land the money was swallowed up in 
laying the foundations of the defences 
on sandbanks under water; but at Edin- 
burgh Nature herself had laid the foun- 
dations. There was an island which 
commanded the approaches, and little 
more was wanted than a few heavy guns 
of long range and a sufficient number 
of gunners. He thought the Govern- 
ment were bound to show a special in- 
terest in this case, and to do something 
speedily, irrespective of the question of 
fortifying mercantile harbours generally. 
The success which had attended the at- 
tempts of Paul Jones in former times 
without the advantage of steam should 
not be forgotten. 


Sir Henry Storks 


{COMMONS} 
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Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


WAYS AND MEANS.—REPORT. 


Resolution [April 20] reported. 


“That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, there shall be charged and paid for 
and upon every box or other enclosure of Lucifer 
Matches, Fusees, or other Matches prepared so 
as to be capable of being ignited by friction or 
otherwise than by the application of actual fire 
or heat (hereinafter called ‘ Matches’), whether 
manufactured in or imported into the United 
Kingdom, which shall be sold, or exposed to sale, 
or be offered or kept ready for sale, in the United 
Kingdom, on or after the 10th day of May 1871, 
a Duty of Excise as follows (that is to say): 

Where the box or other enclosure 

contains Matches which, indepen- 
dently of the substance for ignition, 
are composed wholly of wood— 
If the number of Matches therein 
contained does not exceed 100 
If the number of Matches therein 
contained exceeds 100, then 
for every 100, and also for any 
fractional part of 100, of such 
number . ° . 
Where the box or other enclosure 
contains Matches which, indepen- 
dently of the substance for ignition, 
are composed wholly or partially of 
a material other than wood— 
Ifthe number of Matches therein 
contained does not exceed 50 0 0 0} 
If the number of Matches therein 
contained exceeds 50, then for 
every 50, and also for any 
fractional part of 50, of such 
number . ° -0 0 Of 
And the Duties upon boxes or other enclosures of 
Matches shall be denoted by, and collected by 
means of, Labels to be affixed upon such boxes or 
other enclosures,” 


£4 
0 0 0} 


0 0 Of 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Resolution be now read 
a second time.”’ 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE called 
attention to the Resolution on which 
was to be based the new tax on matches. 
The hon. Baronet said, there were in 
the House, at this moment, a consi- 
derable number of hon. Members who 
last night had not an opportunity of 
expressing their opinion upon this tax. 
Nor did those hon. Gentlemen owe 
any apology for their absence last night 
when the Resolution passed; because 
he believed it had not hitherto been 
customary for an opposed Resolution 
to be taken on the night on which the 
Budget was introduced. Now, the tax 
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in question possessed all the elements 
which could render a tax objectionable. 
It was a tax on a necessary of life. One 
of the greatest masters of taxation, 
Dumont, said that, when you apply 
direct taxation to luxuries, any person 
can pay as much of that taxation as he 
pleased; but the case was “ widely 
different when you apply indirect taxa- 
tion as regards the poor to the neces- 
saries of life.” This tax was one of those 
which Dumont and his translator, Sir J. 
Bowring, had in view when they used 
the words which he had quoted. It was 
a tax upon a necessary of life; it was a 
tax upon a manufacture; and upon one 
which gave remunerative employment 
to a great number of poor children. 
Then, as was shown last night, this tax 
was likely to throw the manufacture of 
the article into the hands of a few great 
capitalists. In short, the tax was shown 
to have all the evils of a direct and in- 
direct tax, and to be one which it would 
be exceedingly easy to evade. It had 
been defended as something more than 
a tax; as something in the nature of a 
fine upon the abuse, the careless and 
wanton waste of matches, which was 
productive of a certain amount of de- 
struction of property and life. But any- 
one who knew the homes of the poor 
must be aware that it was not so much 
in their houses as in the houses of the 
rich that this reckless abuse of matches, 
and the consequent destruction of life 
and property, occurred. It was those 
who obtained matches without paying 
for them—it was the servants of the 
rich—who were wasteful and reckless, 
and exercised an amount of carelessness 
in the use of matches which could hardly 
bedescribed. The poor were singularly 
thrifty and careful in regard to them. 
There was one fact stated by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer which deserved 
some investigation. The right hon. 
Gentleman had stated that 605,000,000 
boxes of matches, including wax-lights 
and fusees, were manufactured yearly 
in England. Anyone who compared 
these figures with the statistics of the 
population must see that anything like 
the whole of that number could not be 
consumed inthis country. A very large 
proportion, therefore, was exported— 
indeed, there were figures to show that 
the export trade wasvery large. It was 
as clear as anything connected with 
taxation could be that, if this tax were 
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imposed, one of two things must happen 
—either the export trade would be de- 
stroyed, or the tax would be levied under 
conditions which would make it singu- 
larly easy of evasion. The only thing 
that could be said for the tax—the only 
reason which could enable the House to 
contemplate it with equanimity, was this 
—that it would bring home to every cot- 
tage in the land the profligacy of Esti- 
mates, which had been prepared in view 
of circumstances which had now ceased 
to exist. He should strongly oppose 
the imposition of such a tax. 

Mr. DIXON said, he thought the 
debate should be adjourned. He won- 
dered that the Government should pass 
with so much haste an opposed Resolu- 
tion, involving a large amount of taxa- 
tion upon the community, and, what 
was more serious, inflicting a tax upon 
a very important progressive industry. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer last 
night stated that the number of boxes 
of matches manufactured yearly in this 
country was about 605,000,000. A tax 
of a halfpenny and a penny upon those 
boxes would amount to considerably 
more than £1,000,000. He understood 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer esti- 
mated the amount of that tax at only 
£500,000. That proved that, in the 
opinion of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, the imposition of the tax would re- 
duce the match trade to considerably 
less than a half. When such uncertain 
figures as those of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman were laid before the House, 
combined with the novelty of the tax, 
it was but fair that the country should 
have an opportunity of expressing its 
opinion upon the proposal. Otherwise, 
there would be excited throughout the 
country a feeling of great apprehension 
that what had been done in the case of 
matches might be repeated with refer- 
ence to other and perhaps more import- 
ant matters. He moved the Adjournment 
of the Debate. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or txt EXCHE- 
QUER: The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. Dixon), who 
moved the Adjournment of the Debate, 
I think, is scarcely aware of the nature 
of the proceedings. This Resolution 
commits the House and the country to 
nothing. It is merely a necessary Par- 
liamentary preliminary, for the intro- 
duction of a separate Bill on this parti- 
cular subject, which the hon. Gentleman 


Means. 
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will have an opportunity, if so minded, 
of opposing in all its stages like any 
other Bill. Of course, it is quite right 
that the country should have the most 
ample opportunity of expressing an opi- 
nion on this subject ; but it is not neces- 
sary for that purpose that this debate 
should be adjourned. I think the hon. 
Gentleman will agree with me, that if 
this proposition is to become law, it is 
better that its passing into law should 
be delayed as little as possible ; and, for 
that purpose, as I pointed out last night, 
every day is of value. The hon. Gentle- 
man, if he wishes to have an opportunity 
of expressing his opinion, can do so on 
the introduction of the Bill, on the second 
reading, in Committee, and on the third 
reading. I wish to explain to the House 
how matters stand with regard to the 
Division of last night, because there 
is a peculiarity about that Division. 
According to the practice of the House, 
I had no right to press on them the 
adoption of the Resolution last night. 
Nothing but the courtesy of the House 
enabled me to pass the Resolution. I 
asked the House to allow me to do so, 
because time is very essential in this 
matter, and nobody objected. If delay 
had been requested it would have been 
my duty at once to have acceded to such 
request; but no one objected. [ Mr. Drxon: 
I announced my intention to divide upon 
it, before the Division was taken.|] I 
never heard any intimation of opposition 
until after the ‘Question was put. I re- 
gret that a Division was taken, because 
it gave me the appearance of trying to 
press the Resolution upon an unwilling 
House, though I cannot regret the re- 
sult. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham has put a question to 
me which I shall be very happy to an- 
swer. The fact is, there are 560,000,000 
boxes of wood matches manufactured 
in this country. In addition to that 
there are 45,000,000 boxes of wax-lights 
and fusees, making in all 605,000,000: 
135,000,000 boxes are exported, and 
I think 35,000,000 are imported. I 
took the Estimate of £550,000 for these 
matches not because I thought it was 
the full amount, but because I foresaw 
that during the delay which may occur 
before the Bill becomes law if the House 
shall adopt it, there would necessarily be 
a very large manufacture which for some 
time would be forestalled, and also, be- 
cause I foresaw that if you increased the 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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price of the article there would be some 
diminution in the quantity manufactured. 
I do not wish to be held very closely to 
my estimate, because I have been unable 
to procure all the information on the sub- 
ject which I could have wished to obtain. 
I admit that I cannot raise the sum re- 
quired for the public service without 
doing mischief to somebody ; but I think 
that a tax which would be so minutely 
distributed would be attended with less 
annoyance than any other which could 
be imagined, because it would be very 
fairly distributed over all classes of the 
community, rich as well as poor. If 
any hon. Gentleman will point out an- 
other tax by which the same sum can 
be raised with less suffering I shall be 
quite prepared to adopt it. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he believed that 
there was a strong public feeling against 
the proposed tax, and thought that more 
time ought to be given for its considera- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had cited 
America as an example; but he well 
knew that the American system of finance 
had long been exploded in this country, 
and it was, therefore, no recommendation 
of the tax that it had been imported from 
America. On the contrary, he looked 
with suspicion at any mode of raising 
money which was adopted by the Ame- 
rican Government. The present pro- 
posal would entail great suffering on the 
industrial classes of society. The right 
hon. Gentleman had referred to the great 
danger arising from the use of lucifer 
matches. No doubt there was consider- 
able danger, and if he had proposed any 
measure for lessening that danger there 
would have been some reason in his 
proposition; but the present measure 
was not at all calculated to lessen the 
danger of using these matches. He op- 
posed the tax on the broad principles of 
political economy, and considered that 
the Government were now taking a re- 
trograde step in imposing a tax on in- 
dustry, which would unduly raise the 
price of the commodity. A very con- 
siderable quantity of foreign matches 
was introduced into this country which 
would have to pass through the Custom 
House; in addition to which there would 
have to be a drawback, and a variety of 
vexatious interferences with that branch 
of industry. Again, the police or the 
Excise officers would have to be employed 
to check petty frauds on the Revenue 
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by miserable creatures who should try 
to sell a box of matches without a Go- 
vernment stamp on it. He was pre- 
pared to do all he could to prevent the 
passing of a measure which would have 
such a prejudicial effect on the poorer 
classes, and which he considered not 
only ill-advised, but inconsistent with 
the course of recent legislation. 

Mr. MUNDELLA observed, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had inti- 
mated that he had taken a leaf out of the 
American book; but he wished to remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that it was a 
leaf of which all intelligent Americans 
were ashamed. The leading minds of 
that country were advocating the prin- 
ciple of free trade, and were anxious to 
abolish all restrictive duties on manu- 
facture. Towards the close of the Civil 
War in America a heavy tax was put on 
lucifer matches, and its effect had been 
to deteriorate the quality of the matches 
there manufactured. A very bad article 
was produced, in order that it might be 
sold at as near to the old price as pos- 
sible; and precisely the same thing 
would occur if such a tax were levied in 
this country. The people would still get 
a box for a penny, but of a far worse 
and more dangerous kind than before. 
In America fire insurance rates had been 
steadily on the increase during the last 
three or four years, the premiums on 
marble stores of the best description 
being quite double those of the ordinary 
brick-built stores of this country. He 
regretted the step taken by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. We, who had 
been in advance of all other nations in 
regard to free trade, were taking a re- 
trograde course, and setting a very bad 
example to our American friends, who 
were now endeavouring to emancipate 
themselves from the vicious system of 
duties on manufactures. Instead of im- 
posing a tax of twice the value of the 
article affected, and which, while it must 
be so costly in collection, would fall 
heavily and almost exclusively on the 
humbler classes, why had not the right 
hon. Gentleman the boldness to come 
down and propose a sixpenny income 
tax? He should like to know how the 
old women of the country would be able 
tocalculate adecimal 2:2 system. Perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman intended to 
propose a compulsory education in deci- 
mals; but he did not think that at pre- 
sent there were 5 per cent of the popu- 
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lation who would be able to calculate 
what they were able to pay under the 
decimal system. He considered the pre- 
sent Budget and the present expenditure 
most vicious, and that if bad began, 
worse remained behind. 

Mr. LOPES said, he was decidedly 
opposed to that novel and trumpery tax 
upon matches, and he thought it would 
have been much more manly and straight- 
forward if the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had demanded a sixpenny income 
tax, which would have fallen on those 
who could best afford it; not on those 
who could afford it least, and who had 
the smallest share of modern inventions 
and discoveries. It was not his desire 
to embarrass the Government, or to offer 
any obstruction to what they asked the 
House to pass that night, provided the 
House would not be committed to the 
principle of the proposal, and would be 
free to oppose it—as he desired to do— 
at all his future stages. [The CHan- 
CELLOR of the ExcHEQuEr assented to this 
reservation. | The proposal was most 
objectionable in itself and distasteful to 
the country, and he had really heard 
nothing in its favour, excepting that the 
right hon. Gentleman said it was “‘ ex 
luce lucellum.” 

Mr. D. DALRYMPLE wished to con- 
tradict what the hon. Member for Shef- 
field (Mr. Mundella) had said as to the 
effect of the duty on matches in America. 
It was not necessary that a tax should 
be laid on an article in America in order 
that that article should be deteriorated 
in quality. He was not aware that there 
was any tax in America on wooden nut- 
megs or on paste-board shoes. There 
were few articles in that country which 
were not adulterated; and, quite irre- 
spective of whether it was taxed or not, 
it was the natural tendency of the Ame- 
rican mind to make as much as it pos- 
sibly could out of any article. With re- 
spect to fire insurance, within the last 
few years there had been a very con- 
siderable rise in the rate of agricultural 
insurances in this country, as much as 
from 3s. to 5s. per cent, owing in a great 
degree to the reckless use of lucifer 
matches. He denied that the poor were 
the most careful in the use of matches. 
In the agricultural districts, when a poor 
woman had little food to give her chil- 
dren to keep them quiet she would fre- 
quently give them four or five matches 
to play with, and in that way a wheat 
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or ahay stack was often set on fire. He 
believed that by a moderate tax on 
matches the manufacture of the most 
dangerous as well as most deleterious 
kind of lucifers would be discouraged, 
and he should support the Government in 
their proposal. 

Sm HENRY HOARE said, he had 
voted with the Government last night, 
and supported them in what he thought 
was a just apportionment as between 
direct and indirect taxation ; but he now 
appealed to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to withdraw that tax after the 
expression of opinion they had had from 
the House. He did not, however, think 
the position of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had been sufficiently taken 
into account. On account of the loud 
demand for the abolition of purchase, 
and other reasons, he had a considerable 
deficit to make good—[‘‘No, no!” 
and ‘‘Hear, hear!’ |—amounting to 
£2,800,000. Now, public opinion had 
insisted on the abrogation of the pur- 
chase system, and nobody had been 
more prominent than the hon. Mem- 
ber for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) as a 
denouncer of it; no one had howled, 
he might say, more violently for its 
abolition; but, if this were effected, 
proper compensation must be given. 
Seger On the other hand, it had 

een decided, notwithstanding the roars 
of the pacific ocean behind them, that 
the Army should be increased. To 
comply with these demands the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had to find 
£2,750,000, and having had recourse on 
the one hand to the succession duty 
and income tax, as affecting the upper 
classes, to supply £2,250,000, it was not 
unreasonable in him to go to the lower 
classes for their proportion of the re- 
maining £500,000. 'Thatsum, levied on 
the whole community, might not seem 
very large; but, considering the general 
opposition with which this proposal had 
been met, it would be a graceful act on 
the part of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to withdraw it. He would not 
vote against the Government; but he 
hoped he should not be placed in the 
position of voting against what he con- 
sidered to be the express opinion of 
those who returned him to Parliament. 

Mr. CLAY said, that the tax upon 
matches would be of no small conse- 
quence to the poor, to whom the farthing 
was a material coin. In poor neigh- 
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bourhoods things were ticketed at 134. 
just as in better shops 19s. 6d. was re- 
sorted to instead of the pound. The 
tax would, therefore, be felt by the poor, 
whom he hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would consider as a matter of impor- 
tance. The proposal relative to the in- 
come tax, too, would not only puzzle all 
the old women in the country, but also 
necessitate the employment of additional 
clerks in various establishments. Re- 
ferring to the astonishing story of the 
hon. Member for Bath (Mr. D. Dal- 
rymple), he advised him to suggest to 
the mothers who gave their children 
matches to play with, that the matches 
should be those which ignited only on 
their own boxes, and very seldom on 
them. 

Sm JAMES LAWRENCE said, he 
found from inquiries he had made, that 
upon every £10 worth of matches the 
new tax would amount to nearly £50, or 
a duty of 500 per cent on the cost. He 
did not think that hon. Members knew 
the amount of the tax which they were 
asked to impose. If the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer knew that this tax 
would beunpopular throughout the coun- 
try, he (Sir James Lawrence) thought 
the right hon. Gentleman would at once 
withdraw this proposition. He had no- 
ticed that yesterday many hon. Members 
on the other side of the House supported 
thismeasure. By thus acting they were 
serving their own party, for he be- 
lieved that no measure introduced by 
the present Government had tended to 
make them so unpopular as this tax 
upon lucifer matches. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were therefore wise in encourag- 
ing the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
persevere in his course, as it was cal- 
culated to increase the unpopularity of 
the Government. 

Mr. CORRANCE said, he would call 
attention to the fact that, although the 
discussion had been confined to the sub- 
ject of taxing matches, the principle in- 
volved was a much larger one, and of 
the first importance. During the past 
three years £8,500,000 of taxation had 
been remitted, nearly all of which was 
in the shape of indirect taxation. As 
he desired to see the principle of indirect 
taxation once more recognized, he trusted 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
not give way to the appeal made to him, 
because by doing so he would be sur- 
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rendering a principle admitting graver 
debate than had chavashesinad the dis- 
cussion of the subject in hand. 

Mr. ANDERSON stated, that ac- 
cording to the figures quoted by the 
hon. Member for Lambeth (Sir James 
Lawrence) 168 boxes of matches were 
made for 1s., a proportion which was 
almost incredible. He purposed voting 
with the Government because he believed 
the tax to be perfectly legitimate. Ad- 
mitting, as the hon. Member for War- 
rington (Mr. Rylands) so strongly argued, 
that it was improper to tax industry 
as a rule, he urged that every good rule 
had its exception, and instanced the tax 
upon spirits and malt as a tax upon in- 
dustry—a tax on industry which that 
hon. Member would probably be the 
last man in the House to be willing to 
abolish or reduce. The ground for 
maintaining that tax, however, was to 
check abuse of the article, and in like 
manner he held the abuse of matches 
was deleterious, and might possibly be 
checked by the tax. 

Mr. HOLMS said, that by far the 
larger portion of the lucifer matches were 
sold in boxes for 2s. 6d. per gross, so that 
100 gross would be £12 10s. A duty ofa 
halfpenny per box would amount to 
exactly 6s. per gross, or £30. Therefore 
there would be a tax of 240 per cent 
upon the manufactured article. Now, 
the manufacturers were not for the most 
part men of large capital, and for every 
gross of boxes would require a capital 
of 8s. 6d., instead of 2s. 6d. Such an in- 
crease would extinguish many of these 
people. Again, in his part of London, 
a great number of families received 
auxiliary aid from the making of mateh- 
boxes ; afd if you half killed the trade 
—and that was the contemplated effect 
of the proposal of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman—you took away half the em- 
ployment of these poor people. The 
right hon. Gentleman said—‘‘ Waste 
shall end” in the consumption of 
matches; but the match-makers were 
like the mustard-makers, who said— 
“We live more by what is wasted than 
by what is consumed.” This was not 
the occasion on which to enter upon the 
Budget generally; but he hoped the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would not 
force the House to another Division, in 
support of a tax which would prove one 
of the most unpopular ever proposed. 
Ifthe right hon. Gentleman pressed this 
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tax, the appropriate device for these 
match-boxes, instead of the Noah’s Ark, 
might, perhaps, be a strong-minded boy 
setting fire to the Cabinet. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘That 
the Debate be now adjourned.” —(/r. 
Dizon.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 50; Noes 
116: Majority 66. 
Original Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 113; Noes 
51: Majority 62. 

Resolution read a second time, and 
agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Dopson, Mr. CHancettor of the ExcHr- 
quer, and Mr. Baxter. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 116.} 


PAUPER INMATES (DISCHARGE AND 
REGULATION) BILL (Lords)}—[{Bux 70.] 
COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee) 


On Question, ‘‘ That the Preamble be 
postponed,” 

Mr. J. FIELDEN, in moving that the 
Chairman do now leave the Chair, said, 
this appeared to be a Bill of a very 
novel character. It was called a Dis- 
charge and Regulation Bill; but he 
found it was in reality proposed to enact 
anew law by which poor people could 
be detained in, rather than discharged 
from the workhouse. The principle of 
the Bill was a great invasion of the 
liberty of the subject. Ifthe Bill passed, 
powers would be given to the Guardians 
that were now possessed only by Judges 
and magistrates—namely, the power of 
imprisonment. The Bill was framed also 
with a view to prevent vagrancy, but 
in practice it would have a contrary 
effect. The Guardians of any Union 
may, if this Bill becomes law, detain 
the inmates of workhouses, under cer- 
tain circumstances, for times specified in 
the Bill. He was at a loss to understand 
why paupers were to be prevented from 
leaving the workhouse to earn their 
livelihood, instead of getting rid of 
them out of the workhouse as soon as 
possible. But the Bill did not merely 
deal with the ordinary inmates of a 
workhouse. By the 5th clause it was 
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proposed to give power to the Guardians 
to detain casuals—which was the new 
name for vagrants—in casual wards for 
as long a time as three days, if they 
had applied for food and lodging on 
more than two occasions in one month. 
The effect of the clause would be pre- 
cisely the opposite of what was intended, 
and would certainly tend to increase 
rather than to diminish the vagabond 
class, who would take good care not to 
apply to the same workhouse more than 
twice in one month, and who would 
wander about from one Union workhouse 
to another. The fear of imprisonment, 
for this was nothing less, would, there- 
fore, drive poor people to become va- 
grants. The measure introduced a new 
principle in the administration of justice 
in this country; and if the administra- 
tion of justice was to be committed to 
Boards of Guardians it was important to 
consider whether they would be compe- 
tent to discharge such a responsibility. 
He did not approve of making a prison 
of the workhouse. It ought to be used 
for the case of the sick, aged, and infirm 
poor. The Poor Law Amendment Act 
of 1834 gave to the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, who were now represented by 
the Poor Law Board, the power to make 
orders which had the force of law, and 
which ordered the separation, in the 
workhouse, of man and wife and parents 
and children. The House would scarcely 
credit the arbitrary and cruel orders and 
directions issued by these ‘‘ Three Kings 
of Somerset House,” as the Commis- 
sioners were called. He should like to 
quote a passage from an “instructional 
letter issued to Boards of Guardians 
on their formation,” dated ‘‘ Somerset 
House, 31 January, 1837,” and signed 
‘‘ Edwin Chadwick, Secretary,” and 
which would be found at p. 86, in the 
Third Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioners— 
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‘Where the pauper is the head of a family 
and he declares he has no work, and proves satis- 
factorily that he can obtain none, either in his 
own or in any of the parishes within a reasonable 
distance, he may be offered temporary relief within 
the workhouse until he can get some kind of work, 
relief wholly or chiefly in kind being given in 
the interval to the family, to prevent the imme- 
diate necessity of selling off their goods and break- 
ing up the cottage establishment. The pauper 
should distinctly be told that such an arrange- 
ment can only be temporary, in order that his wife 
and family may seek work for him ; and that the 
strict workhouse principle require that all the 
members of a family claiming relief should enter 
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the house and give up their property for the 
benefit of the parish.” 


The effects of these orders and regula- 
tions had been foreseen by Cobbett, 
Walters, Wakley, and by his own 
father, who for many years represented 
the borough of Oldham in that House, 
and they had been most graphically 
described by Dr. Southwood Smith, in 
the 42nd Report of the London Fever 
Hospital made in 1844— 


‘* A large proportion of the subjects of fever rc- 
ceived into the hospital during the past year were 
agricultural labourers and provincial mechanics 
who had been induced to leave their native coun- 
ties in search of work, and who, either on their 
road to the metropolis, or soon after their arrival 
in it, were seized with the disease. The causes 
assigned for their illness, by these poor creatures 
themselves, were various, some stating that it 
was owing to sleeping by the side of hedges, 
others to want of clothing—many being without 
stockings, shirts, shoes, or any apparel capable 
of defending them from the inclemency of the 
weather—while others—and these constituted a 
very large proportion of the number—attributed 
it to want of food, being driven by their intense 
hunger to eat raw vegetables, turnips, and rotten 
apples; and certainly their appearance in many 
instances fully corroborated the truth of their 
representations.” 


The result of this harsh and cruel treat- 
ment of the poor had been to increase 
enormously the amount of poor rates, 
and, in a still greater degree, the cost of 
the police force, who had been increased 
to deal with the vast army of vagrants 
who were swarming all over the country. 
He had extracted the following figures 
from a little book called Statistical Ab- 
stracts, and which was published by 
authority :— 


Population of England and Wales. 

Increase. per cent. 

1840 .,. 15,731,815 — _ 

1869 ... 21,869,607 ... 6,187,792 40 
Total amount expended under the head of 
“Relief to the Poor,” and other purposes, in 

England and Wales. 

Increase. per cent. 

1840 ... £6,067,426 od _ 

1869 ... £11,115,530 ... 5,048,104 83 
Amount expended in “ Actual Relief to the Poor,” 

in England and Wales. 

Increase. per cent. 

1840 ... £4,576,965 — _ 

1869 ... £7,673,100 ... 8,096,135 67 
Amount expended for “ Other purposes, County 
and Police Rates, &c.,” in England and Wales. 
Increase. per cent. 

1840 ... £1,490,461 —_ = 

1869 ... £4,100,899 2,610,438 175 

Emigration (United Kingdom). 

Increase. per cent, 


167,284 188 


1840... 90,743 ... 
1869 ... 258,027 .. 
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These figures showed most irresistibly 
that the amount of vagrancy and crime, 
within the period specified, had enor- 
mously increased, and he maintained 
that it was the result of the present 
law. Other facts pointed in the same 
direction. The distress and poverty in 
the metropolis were almost incredible, 
as Lord Lawrence had recently pointed 
out, and as the operations of the Charity 
Organization Society also showed. The 
hon. Member for Westminster(Mr. W.H. 
Smith), had laid it down that there was 
no right to relief, but that there was a 
right to charity. But could there be a 
right without a corresponding duty ? 
The poor had as much right to relief as 
the rich had to their estates, and if 
the right to relief were once denied 
the time would come when the estates 
of the rich would be in jeopardy. The 
right to live had been recognized by all 
the jurists from the earliest times, and 
as the Poor Law was enacted in Eliza- 
beth’s time, all lawyers, since that, have 
acknowledged the right to relief from 
the State. Some years ago he was 
chairman of the Todmorden Board of 
Guardians, and he had always taken 
great interest in the state of the poor in 
his own neighbourhood. To show the 
House to what lengths the Poor Law 
Board were prepared to go to carry out the 
crotchets of its Presidents, Secretaries, 
and Inspectors, he would state to the 
House what had occurred. In the Tod- 
morden Union there was no Union work- 
house. The Guardians gave out-door re- 
lief to the poor, and the ratepayers were 
satisfied, and the poor were satisfied. 
But the Poor Law Board were deter- 
mined to put a stop to that state of 
things. They asked the Guardians to 
build a Union workhouse and the Guar- 
dians refused ; but the Poor Law Board 
threatened them that they could com- 
pel the adoption of a Union workhouse, 
by altering the extent of existing Unions, 
and amalgamating the portions of Union 
with those of Halifax and Rochdale. 
The consequenee was, that the Guar- 
dians had agreed to build a Union work- 
house. The ground upon which they 
were called upon to build was to pro- 
vide better accommodation for the sick, 
the aged, and the infirm poor. His 
brothers and himself knowing the fear- 
ful misery that would be created in the 
Todmorden Union by a Union work- 
house or ‘“ Bastile,” as it was called, 
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had, in order to prevent such a cala- 
mity, offered to build three cottage 
hospitals, at a cost of £3,000, but the 
Union workhouse was insisted on. The 
difference between the Act of 1834 and 
the present Bill was that the Act said 
the Guardians “might” build; the Bill 
said they ‘“‘should” build. The Poor 
Law Board were centralizing in their 
hands the power which ought to exist in 
local bodies. If they persisted in this 
course, vagrancy and pauperism would 
continue to increase to such an extent, 
that they would defy the power of the 
police and the Army, and would even- 
tually attack property itself. He moved 
that the Chairman leave the Ohair. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, no one could 
doubt the sincerity of the opinions or 
the liberality which had distinguished 
some of the family of the hon. Member 
in their dealings with the poor. The 
question was, whether the Committee 
should proceed with the discussion of 
the Bill now before them. The 4th 
clause of the Bill dealt with the habitual 
pauper ; the 5th and subsequent clauses 
with vagrants. When the Committee 
came to each their provisions could be 
discussed. His hon. Friend dealt with 
the 4th clause as if it were to give a 
power of imprisonment to the Poor Law 
Guardians. He (Mr. Stansfeld) should 
object to the clause if he believed that 
such would be its operation. There were 
two views in which it might be regarded 
—first, that the clause was necessary for 
the discipline of the workhouse, and to 
deter paupers from resorting to it; the 
other was the idea that instead of that 
power of discipline, the paupers of the 
vagrant class should be treated almost 
as criminals. He was not prepared to 
treat any paupers as presumable crimi- 
nals. The power sought was only a rea- 
sonable regulation for the maintenance 
of discipline. 

Mr. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT said, 
he thought the Bill in a great sense ex- 
cellent, and he was convinced that with 
certain changes, it would do a vast 
amount of good. He held that a cer- 
tain amount of steady penal treatment 
was necessary for those predatory va- 
grants who victimized the community to 
the detriment of the deserving poor. It 
was a mistake for the Guardians to force 
men into the workhouse to escape out- 
door relief, because it was much more 
costly. 
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Smr MIOHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he questioned the expediency of the 
proposed new power being given to the 
Guardians, and suggested whether it 
would not be an improvement to make 
the frequent discharge of paupers at 
their own wish an offence, with the view 
of having them treated as rogues and 
vagabonds. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, the experience 
he had had in several counties led him 
to the conclusion that there was only one 
way of effectually treating vagrancy, 
and that was to enforce the law as it 
stood. 

Str MASSEY LOPES said, he founded 
his objection to the Bill upon the fact 
that it increased the charge upon the 
ratepayers, whereas vagrants ought to 
be charged upon the community at large. 
The Government, he thought, should 
provide one-half of the expenses incurred 
by Unions in the erection of casual 
wards, and he submitted that it was not 
worth while to attempt to frighten the 
Guardians by the threat of depriving 
them of the £180,000 or £200,000 which 
the Treasury gave them towards the 
total expenditure of £7,500,000. He 
should oppose the Bill because, like 
several other measures introduced this 
Session, it imposed a new charge upon 
one description of property. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: The right hon. 
Gentleman who represents the Poor Law 
Board has exhibited considerable dexte- 
rity in trying to give the go-by to the 
powerful statement which has been made 
by the hon. Member who so well repre- 
sents the Eastern Division of the West 
Riding in this House. Now, there is no 
hon. Member in the House who has, 
either personally or hereditarily, a better 
right to speak on this question than that 
hon. Member. It appears to me, that 
on many subjects the politics of this 
House are something like a railway en- 
gine. It will run smoothly upon a cer- 
tain tram ; but if by any unforeseen ac- 
cident some hon. Member taking a wider 
view of circumstances, proposes to the 
House the general consideration of a 
subject, particularly if that subject is 
connected with the labouring classes, or 
with their welfare, immediately he is 
treated asif he had got off the line; and 
the most remarkable circumstance is this 
—that hon. Members who profess pecu- 
liarly the popular creed on the other 
side of the House, and who were in 
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former days the foremost advocates of 
everything that might tend to the wel- 
fare of the labouring classes, are now, of 
all the Members of this House, the most 
averse to the consideration of such sub- 
jects. How is it that it has devolved 
upon the hon. Member who has made 
this Motion, and on my hon. Colleague 
and myself, miserable, bigoted Tories 
that we are; how is it that it has de- 
volved upon us to appear before the 
House as the advocates of the rights of 
the labouring classes and of the poor? 
How is it? Surely it is not becoming 
in those who have claimed to be the 

eculiar representatives of the great 
holy of the people to leave this task to 
us. ButI wish to advert very shortly 
to what has fallen from the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Eastern Division of the West 
Riding. In this Union, and in this 
neighbourhood, his family have main- 
tained the system of the old Poor Law 
before it was changed—the system of a 
well-administered out-door relief. Now 
there is no family—and I hope the hon. 
Memberwill forgiveme for this allusion— 
which is more distinguished either for its 
wealth or for its philanthropy. I assisted 
the father of the hon. Member in pass- 
ing the Ten Hours’ Bill through this 
House, and I firmly believe, after now, 
no short experience in this House, that 
no measure that has been passed within 
my memory has tended so much to the 
preservation of the peace and the main- 
tenance of a good understanding between 
all classes. It has been, indeed, a pro- 
lific measure, for we have seen the House 
proceed upon the same principle, and 
extending that principle to workshops 
and to the various trades and industries 
of the country, and always with advan- 
tage. I say, therefore, that the state- 
ments of the hon. Member cught to have 
a weight with this House which can 
attach to the statement of very few 
Members within it in reference to every 
subject which is connected with the 
labouring classes and with the poor. 
Now what are the objections which the 
hon. Member raises to this Bill? Why, 
that it is a mere palliative, and that a 
faulty palliative, for evils which have 
resulted from the general policy of this 
country with respect to the poor. I do 
not attribute the increase of vagrancy 
and the unsettled state of too large a 
portion of the labouring classes entirely 
to the operation of the Poor Law. No 
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doubt, by breaking up their homes, par- 


ticularly during the earlier and severer 
period of its administration, it did tend 
to unsettle the population ; but that has 
been followed up by a course of com- 
mercial policy which has tended to bring 
about an actual collision between labour 
and capital ; and the maxims of modern 
political economy have been carried out 
until this House has become case-har- 
dened to the difficulties entailed on the 
labouring classes by the necessity of 
shifting from one locality to another for 
the purpose of procuring work. I happen 
to know—and were it necessary I could 
prove—that not only is this continued 
shifting of the labouring population 
from locality to locality an actual neces- 
sity, under the present system of free 
trade, but that it tends to demoralize the 
people of this country more than almost 
any other circumstance ; because when 
the honest poor man, from the failure of 
employment in one locality, is obliged 
to travel to another, he seldom removes 
until he is in distress. This being the 
case, he finds himself compelled to fre- 
quent the lowest class of lodging-house, 
where he has to associate with vagrants 
of the worst character, and where his 
family reaps contamination ; and I know 
of no such prolific source either of crimi- 
nality or of disease as the necessity 
which has been entailed upon the labour- 
ing classes of constantly shifting their 
homes. ‘The result is this—that they 
aggregate in the great towns, and help 
to swell the numbers of their poor. They 
come there on the chance of getting em- 
ployment, and, I am sorry to say, rely- 
ing upon the hope of receiving that 
charity to the acceptance of which they 
ought never to have been driven. And 
I cordially agree with the hon. Member 
when he said that nothing could be 
more dangerous than to shake the confi- 
dence of the people of this country in 
the idea that every man has a right to 
relief from the State, when his condition 
without that relief must drive him to the 
commission of crime. Why, Sir, it is 
this principle to which we owe that 
which has been the superior morality of 
our population; and I object to this 
Bill because I am certain of this, that if 
you render a resort to the union-house 
more disgraceful and more distasteful to 
the labouring population of this country 
whom you have compelled to travel, you 
will find them resorting the more to 
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those dens, I am sorry to call them, of 
vice and pollution—the lodging-houses 
by the way. Depend upon it that there is 
a feeling of honest pride in the poor man, 
and that if you once break that down, 
it will tend to produce a class in England 
analogous to the Communists of Paris. 
At this moment you have before you 
just across the water an illustration of 
what that class may become, and of the 
power that they may eventually exer- 
cise. I know hon. Members seem to 
think that because we have a police and 
an Army, the security of property in 
this country and of its peace is for ever 
assured and certain. There was the 
same feeling of confidence in France 
under a far more centralized despotism 
than you have ever seen in England. 
How has that confidence been realized ? 
You have the example before your eyes, 
and yet hon. Members are so unwilling 
to extend their view beyond the narrow 
compass of their own prejudices, that we 
find the subject treated with something 
like ridicule by those who have always 
proclaimed themselves the special repre- 
sentatives of the people. Now, my firm 
belief is this, that this Bill is vicious, 
because it tends to confuse the vagrant 
with the honest poor man, by associating 
him in the same house with the casual 
poor. I hold that its tendency is further 
to degrade men who are driven by the 
necessities of their employment to travel 
from place to place in search of work. 
I hold, therefore, that the Bill is vicious 
in principle. But this is not the only 
shape in which I hold it to be vicious in 
principle. It is all very well to say that 
one of the clauses is simply a regulation 
for the detention of the poor man in the 
union-house for 24 hours. But what is 
this other than imprisonment? I say, 
then, that it is ridiculous to state that 
this is not a penal measure. I quite 
agree with my hon. Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Poor Law Board (Mr. Stans- 
feld) that we ought to increase the strin- 
gency of our vagrant laws, and I am 
prepared to vote for such a measure; 
but not until you have established an 
adequate tribunal to discriminate the 
vagrant from the casual poor, and no 
such tribunal is provided in this Bill. 
There is no attempt in the Bill to estab- 
lish a distinction which is so essential to 
the justice of its action, and to preserve 
that respect for the unfortunate poor 
man, as distinguished from the criminal 
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vagrant, upon which depends so much 
of the self-respect of the labouring 
classes. For these reasons I can, without 
scruple, vote with my hon. Friend the 
Member for the Eastern Division of the 
West Riding. 

Mr. RICHARD said, he feared that 
the Bill would largely encourage va- 
grancy, and that the plan of getting the 
police to give relief to vagrants had 
answered where it had been tried. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he thought there 
would be great objections to handing 
the vagrants over to the supervision of 
the police, because it would require an 
increase in the police foree. He was in 
favour of some provisions like those pro- 
posed to distinguish the vagrants from 
the ordinary casual poor. He should 
support the Bill. 

Mr. FOTHERGILL said, that at 
Merthyr good results had been effected 
by requiring the police to proceed to 
arrest vagrants under the Vagrancy Act. 

CotonEL BARTTELOT said, he should 
support the Motion for going into Com- 
mittee, because the Bill was an attempt 
to separate vagrants in their treatment 
from the casual poor. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he would support 
the Bill, because it dealt with a crying 
evil, but he thought it would be better 
dealt with by being referred to a Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CORRANCE said, he thought 
the Bill was capable of being amended 
in Committee. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘That 
the Chairman do now leave the Chair.” 
—(Mr. Joshua Fielden.) 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 11; 
Noes 79: Majority 68. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Zuesday next. 


DOGS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Winrersotruam, Bill to 
provide further protection against Dogs, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Wintgrsornam and Mr, 
Secretary Brucz. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 114.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT SUPPLEMENTAL (No. 2) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Winrgrsorgam, Bill to 
confirm certain Provisional Orders under ‘‘ The 
Local Government Act, 1858,” relating to the 
districts of Dawlish, Kingston upon Hull, Morley, 
Nelson, Sheerness, Skipton (two), Todmorden, 
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West Derby, Willenhall, and York ; and for other 
purposes relative to certain districts under the 
said Act, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Win- 
tERBOTHAM and Mr, Secretary Bruog. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 115.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o’clock, till 
Monday next. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 24th April, 1871. 


MINUTES.]— Punto Buis—First Reading— 
Charters (Colleges) * (73) ; Anatomy Act (1832) 
Amendment * (74). 

Second Reading — Bankruptey Disqualification 
(65); Promissory Oaths (64). 

Referred to Select Committee—Incorporation of 
Trustees of the Presbyterian Church of Ire- 
land* (41); Primitive Wesleyan Methodist So- 
ciety of Ireland Regulation * (42). 

Royal Assent — Poor Law (Loans) [34 Vict. 
ce. 11]; Mutiny [34 Vict.c.9]; Marine Mu- 
tiny [34 Vict. ¢. 10]. 


IRELAND—WESTMEATH, &o. (UNLAW- 
FUL COMBINATIONS.) 
NOTICE OF BILL. 


THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I wish to take the opportunity, 
before the Public Business of the House 
commences, of stating that it is my in- 
tention on behalf of the Government to 
present on Thursday next a Bill founded 
upon the evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the 
state of Westmeath. The Bill will have 
for its object the repression, within cer- 
tain locel limits, of the crimes and out- 
rages which, as shown by the evidence, 
are perpetrated by secret societies. 
observe that a noble Friend of mine 
(the Marquess of Clanricarde) has given 
notice that he will move to-morrow for 
the communication to this House of the 
Report of the Committee of the other 
House. As, however, my noble Friend 
who leads the Government in this House 
(Earl Granville) has already stated that 
there is no objection to those Papers 
being communicated, and as the House 
will no doubt wish to have them as soon 
as possible, I hope that, without any 
discourtesy to the noble Marquess, I 
may to-night move for the Papers. 
La eg if agreeable to your Lordships, 
to an early day after Thursday for 
the second reading of the Bill. 
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Tue Duxe or RICHMOND: May I 
ask the noble Earl when the Papers re- 
lating to the Westmeath Committee will 
be printed and in the hands of noble 
Lords? We ought to have them as soon 
as possible, before being asked to discuss 
a measure founded on them. 

Tue Hart or KIMBERLEY said, it 
was because they ought to be presented 
as soon as possible, and in order to en- 
able their Lordships to discuss the mea- 
sure founded on them, that he had ven- 
tured to anticipate the Motion of the 
noble Marquess for their production. 
He would at once move that a Message 
be sent to the House of Commons, re- 
questing them to communicate the evi- 
dence taken before the Westmeath Com- 
mittee. 

Tue Maravess or SALISBURY: I 
should be sorry to evince the slightest 
unwillingness to legislate in this matter ; 
but I hope it will not become a prece- 
dent. I protest against the principle 
that one House should do the inquiry 
and that another should do legislation. 
It would have been more convenient, had 
the Government intended that this House 
should initiate legislation on the subject, 
they should have entrusted us with the 
inquiry. Asa matter of convenience I 
will offer no objection to this Motion ; 
but I hope it will not be made a pre- 
cedent. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I hope it will 
be a precedent for the noble Marquess 
not to be always lecturing the Govern- 
ment for not initiating measures in this 
House. 


Motion agreed to. 


Message to the Commons for the Report of and 
Evidence taken before the Select Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the state of Westmeath 
and certain parts adjoining of Meath and King’s 
County, the nature, extent, and effect of a certain 
unlawful combination and confederacy existing 
therein, and the best means of suppressing the 
same, 


EMANUEL CHARITY, WESTMINSTER— 
THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS COMMIS- 
SIONERS.—OBSERVATIONS, 


Eart GRANVILLE appealed to the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) who had given Notice ‘‘ To draw 
attention to the proposals of the En- 
dowed Schools Commissioners in respect 
to the Emanuel Charity ” with reference 
to the opportuneness of the discussion 
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which he proposed to raise on this sub- 
ject. Under the Endowed Schools Act 
ample care was taken that nothing should 
be done in altering the constitution of 
such charities without full inquiry and 
without due consideration for the in- 
terests of all parties concerned. The 
Commissioners under that Act had pre- 
pared a scheme with respect to Emanuel 
Hospital, which had been laid before the 
Committee of Council for Education for 
approval ; but, of the two months allowed 
to the trustees to appeal, six weeks were 
still unexpired. At the expiration of 
that term, in the event of there being no 
appeal or of its being rejected, the 
scheme would be submitted to Parlia- 
ment, and unless within 40 days either 
House voted an Address against it it 
would become valid. At present the 
scheme was not before their Lordships ; 
and although the Privy Council in case 
of an appeal would only have to decide 
legal questions, it would be inconvenient 
for his noble Friend (Viscount Halifax), 
who was acting for the President of the 
Council, to have to discuss now a matter 
which might come before him hereafter 
judicially. 

Lorp CAIRNS remarked that the 
action of the Privy Council Committee 
was not confined to legal questions, but 
extended to matters of discretion, expe- 
diency, and policy. This raised a fur- 
ther difficulty as regarded a discussion 
at this moment, for the arguments on the 
general question might afterwards have 
to be considered by the Committee. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY de- 
clined to postpone the question. Before 
the new scheme for Emanuel Hospital 
had been decided upon by the Privy 
Council he had placed his Notice of 
Motion on the Paper in order to discuss 
it on the earliest opportunity open to 
him; but the Government had taken 
advantage of the intervening Easter Re- 
cess, and of the impossibility of discuss- 
ing the matter, to approve the scheme, 
notwithstanding his Notice inviting dis- 
cussion upon it. He did not know whe- 
ther this was considered consistent with 
the courtesy due from the Executive 
Government to this House; but, at all 
events, it absolved him from the neces- 
sity of observing any extravagant cour- 
tesy towards the Executive Government 
on the subject. As the Government 
had chosen to take advantage of the 
Recess to withdraw the matter from dis- 
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cussion, their Lordships had a right to 
fall back on their general right to review 
the actions of the Executive, and to 
inquire whether the Government had 
acted wisely or foolishly in approving 
of the principles contained in this 
scheme of the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners. If this had merely been an 
isolated case he might have consented to 
wait until the scheme was laid upon the 
Table in ordinary course; but it was 
not an isolated case—it was the first and 
most capital instance of the application 
of a pernicious principle of public policy 
applied not to one, but to numerous 
schools in this country, and which the 
Commissioners were endeavouring to 
carry out systematically, and it was ne- 
cessary that attention should be drawn 
to it in order to obtain an expression of 
feeling from those interested. It was 
not the treatment of a particular school, 
but the inauguration of a principle of 
public policy to which he wished to di- 
rect their Lordships’ attention. When 
the Endowed Schools Act was passed it 
was believed that it would remedy, in 
the most effective form, sundry abuses 
discovered by the Commissioners who 
had been appointed to inquire into En- 
dowed Schools. No doubt these Com- 
missioners, though they were too ready 
to evoke and listen to all the village 
gossip they could, detected some real 
abuses; and it was to remedy these that 
the Endowed Schools Act was passed. He 
would show their Lordships what were 
the expectations held out by the Govern- 
ment as to the course which the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners would take. A 
deputation of the trustees of the Bristol 
charities had an interview with Mr. 
Forster on the subject. Mr. Forster 
stated that the Bill was introduced to 
remedy defects which had been found to 
exist, and that it was not intended to 
interfere with good schools, but only 
with misapplied, obsolete, or ill-adminis- 
tered foundation, and that the Bristol 
school had nothing to fear. But he (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) was prepared to 
show that schools against which not a 
word could be urged had been interfered 
with. The Commissioners, indeed, seemed 
to imagine that instead of remedying 
what was corrupt or obsolete their duty 
was to act like a philanthrophic gentle- 
man, who having just come into an 
enormous fortune, thought he was at 
liberty to dispose of it as he pleased for 
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the education of the country; and they 
accordingly acted in entire independence 
of the will of Parliament, and in disregard 
and contempt for the wills of founders and 
the interest of the classes for whose 
benefit the foundations were intended. 
The case of the Emanuel School was 
this—In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
Lady Ann Dacre, widow of Lord Dacre, 
and sister of Elizabeth’s Minister, Lord 
Buckhurst, founded this Hospital; and 
for its maintenance purchased the site 
on which the Hospital now stood, in 
Great James Street, Westminster, and en- 
dowed it with the manor of Brandesbur- 
ton, in Yorkshire. The object of the 
foundation, as expressed by the Foun- 
dress, was ‘‘for the relief of aged people, 
and the bringing up of children in vir- 
tue, and good and laudable arts, in the 
same Hospital, whereby they might the 
better live in time to come by their 
honest labour,’’ and after the death of 
Lady Dacre, the charity received a char- 
ter of incorporation, by which, after the 
death of the Lady Dacre’s executors, 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the 
City of London were declared Governors 
of the Hospital. The last executor died 
in 1623; since which time the interests 
of the foundation, both as regards its 
material interests, and its character of a 
religious and charitable institution, had 
been assiduously cared for by the City 
authorities. If the Governing Body was 
corrupt, if it had shown itself inefficient, 
if it had committed any great errors, if 
its constitution was such that it could not 
properly perform its duties, there might 
have been some reason for interference 
on the part of the Commissioners. But 
they were restrained by no such consi- 
derations. In more than one instance 
they had destroyed Governing Bodies 
against whom no accusation had been 
made, and whose administration was 
unimpeachable, merely because they did 
not happen to fall within a preconceived 
theory. A more flagrant instance of 
this could not be imagined than that of 
Emanuel School under the management 
of the Corporation of London. The 
Corporation was an elective body; its 
actions were constantly subjected to 
public view; everything that it did 
was the subject of public comment; 
and it was impossible that anything 
of a corrupt, or even of a neglectful 
character, could be adopted, checked 
as their proceedings were by constant 
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publicity. Again, they were a body es- 
sentially accustomed to governing; they 
had been for centuries accustomed to the 
management of great estates; they had 
large administrative traditions, and em- 
ployed officers of great character and 
experience. Of all public bodies it was 
the most exposed to public and Par- 
liamentary control. Its reform, though 
often suggested, had never yet been 
found advisable, but might be under- 
taken at any time. Yet, in spite of 
these eminent qualifications, the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners proposed to su- 
persede them. And what did they pro- 
pose to substitute for them? They pro- 
posed to substitute a new body, renewed 
by the most objectionable of all forms, 
that of self-election or ‘ co-optation ”— 
a principle strongly condemned by the 
Commissioners of Inquiry, as having the 
effect, in the course of time, of render- 
ing predominant and stereotyping, as it 
were, personalinfluences. It was a close 
corporation. The public were effec- 
tually excluded from their deliberations, 
and there was no practical responsibility. 
The Commissioners had directed that 
there should be 20 governors, three of 
whom were to be so ex oficio—namely, 
the Dean of Westminster, and the two 
Members for Westminster, who had 
plenty of other duties, and, like the ex 
oficio Poor Law Guardians, were not 
likely to take much part in the manage- 
ment; seven governors to be named by 
various persons or bodies, of whom three 
only were to be nominated by the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen of London, termed 
co-optative governors ; and ten named in 
the scheme, who were to be renewed on 
vacancies by election by the whole body. 
The practical result would be that the 
ten nominated by the Commissioners 
would be the majority of the Board 
trust. Those named in the scheme were 
no doubt at present resident in West- 
minster; but not being adscripti glebe 
might reside anywhere else to-morrow. 
Thus the Commissioners would dethrone 
a body, the efficiency of which no one 
could doubt, and appoint another whose 
efficiency was very doubtful. He thought 
this was a matter which deserved the 
very grave consideration of their Lord- 
ships. The Commissioners had, with 
similar arbitrary power, displaced the 
Governing Body of the Graycoat Cha- 
rity, and had nominated five ladies, of 
whose efficiency, seeing that they had 
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hitherto had no opportunity of display- 
ing their ability, the Commissioners 
must have judged by intuition. The real 
gravamen of the case could not be better 
stated than in the following resolution 
which was adopted at a recent meeting 
at the Mansion House :— 


“That the threatened confiscation of the pro- 
perty of Emanuel Hospital, and the extinction of 
that and other endowed school charities, upon the 
principle announced by the Endowed School Com- 
missioners, ‘ that there shall be no gratuitous edu- 
cation except as the reward of merit,’ is a measure 
which this meeting emphatically condemns, not only 
as a violation of the rights of property, but as 
tending to obstruct the working of the great 
scheme of national education, and is, in the opi- 
nion of this meeting, at once untenable and per- 
nicious.” 

The assertion of the Commissioners, that 
“there shall be no gratuitous education 
except as the reward of merit,” was a 
kind of jargon too much in use at the 
present day. The property was left for 
the benefit of the poor; but the Endowed 
School Commissioners had determined 
that it should not be given for the benefit 
of the poor, but to those who succeeded 
in a competitive examination between 
the ages of 7 and 13. Now, a com- 
petitive examination implied leisure and 
instruction, and leisure was much more 
likely to be possessed by the rich than 
by the poor. Applied to boys between 
12 and 13—contrary to the recommenda- 
tions of the Inquiry Commissioners— 
competitive examinations would be the 
greatest of shams, signifying that those 
who had money would succeed, and those 
who had not would fail. A working 
man, whose son did not gain an exhi- 
bition, would not be able to pay £26 
a-year, and as the funds, which were 
likely to increase in value, were to be 
applied to rewarding the masters and 
raising the standard of education, the 
higher middle class, with their command 
of money and leisure, would doubtless do 
their best to get hold of the exhibitions, 
so that what was bequeathed for the 
poor would be absorbed by the richer 
class. The funds provided by Lady 
Dacre were derived from estates which 
had already increased forty-fold in value, 
and which were likely to increase still 
further, and there would in all proba- 
bility be a considerable pressure on the 
part of the higher middle class to get 
access to these schools. They would 
apply their leisure to this purpose, and 
the consequence would be that all the 
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money left by Lady Dacre for the benefit 
of the poorer classes of the community 
would be absorbed by persons of higher 
standing. In thus depriving the City of 
London of the administration of a Charity, 
which they had administered well for 
300 years—for it is a fact beyond dis- 
pute, that not one word of fault has been 
found by any Commissioners, body, or 
person, with the administration of their 
stewardship of this foundation—they are 
acting in direct defiance of the Report of 
their own Inquiry Commissioners. These 
Gentlemen say— 

“Some schools are not under the government? 
of special boards of their own, but under that of 
municipal corporations, city companies, or colleges 
at the Universities. Among these the municipal 


corporations, as we have seen, are the best admin- 
istrators.”” 


Let him now call their Lordships’ atten- 
tion to what the City of London had 
actually done in their administration of 
their trust. Lady Dacre’s executors had 
leased the Brandesburton Estates for 100 
years at a rental of £100, by which fund, 
under the charter 20 poor people were 
maintained, and 20 poor children edu- 
cated. It was not until 1732 that by the 
increase in the rents the Corporation 
found themselves enabled to establish a 
separate and distinct school for the chil- 
dren. In 1794, the rents had so much 
increased that the Corporation found 
themselves in a position to give a great 
extension to the charitable intentions of 
the Foundress. They therefore obtained 
an Act of Parliament, which authorized 
them to increase the number of children 
to be educated according to the resources 
of the Charity; and underthis power there 
were at present 64 children clothed, fed, 
and educated within the Hospital—half 
boys and half girls—of whom 32 were 
taken from Westminster, 3 from Chelsea, 
3 from Hayes, 20 from the City of London, 
and 6 from Brandesburton. That the 
Corporation were not insensible to the 
call for education was shown by the fact 
that whereas the foundation seemed to 
be equally apportioned to the alms people 
and the children, now two-thirds of the 
income was spent upon education and 
one-third upon the alms people. In an- 
other respect they were in advance of the 
times, for they had long seen the advan- 
tages of female education, and the Court 
of Aldermen were among the few—the 


very few—trustees of schools in this 


country who have not forgotten the 
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girls, for in the administration of their 
fund they have cared equally for both 
sexes. There was another point which 
he wished to impress on their Lordships. 
The Corporation of London had been 
exceedingly good landlords at Brandes- 
burton, where the estates were situated. 
They had long since felt it their duty to 
provide for the primary education of the 
parish ; and flourishing schools for boys, 
girls, and infants, accommodating alto- 
gether 200, have been built, solely at the 
expense of the Hospital, and maintained 
principally from its resources. The con- 
dition of the tenants and labourers on 
the estates have been improved, good 
cottages built, and though the rental had 
increased from £360 in 1742 to £4,000 
at the present day, the tenantry were 
prosperous and contented. And yet the 
whole charge of administering the funds 
of the trust was—exclusive of the land 
agent—£50 a-year for the salary of 
a clerk. Yet, in spite of the immense 
improvement of the value of the estates 
and the probability of further increase, 
the Commissioners had inserted a clause 
providing that the lands might be sold, 
and all prospect of any future increase 
of the funds of the Charity might be 
thus paralyzed. But this was not an 
isolated case. The determination ex- 
pressed by the Commissioners was to be 
applied to all schools whatever. The 
declaration that ‘‘there shall be no gra- 
tuitous education, except as the reward 
of merit,’”’ would spread a sort of plague 
over many parts of the country, and he 
had received complaints from Bristol, 
Leicester, and several other places, that 
this principle was to be applied to them, 
and that various bodies who had hitherto 
governed without reproach were to be 
superseded. He hoped that the noble 
Lord who represented the Corsmissioners 
would give some explanation of the prin- 
ciple on which they were acting—for he 
considered the statement in their circular 
that— 

“There was no principle more objectionable 
than to give gratuitous education except as the 
reward of merit, and that this was the principle 
uniformly adopted by the most eminent persons 
connected with the cause of education,” 
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to be absolutely without any foundation 
in fact. On the contrary, the corres- 
pondence and evidence published by the 
Commissioners showed that many of 
the most eminent educationalists of the 
day were opposed to it. The Dean 
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of Norwich stated that he regarded 
gratuitous education given to some 
scholars as an immense boon—Profes- 
sor Maurice preferred the exclusion 
of paying pupils to the conversion of 
funds for the education of a number of 
boys into prizes to stimulate the ambition 
of a few; and the Bishop of St. David’s 
said that the only ground on which it 
seemed to him expedient or right to take 
away the privilege of free education was 
that it was generally injurious to the 
school, or impaired the quality of the 
education given. Sir J. Kaye Shuttle- 
worth gave strong evidence in favour of 
gratuitous education, and stated that the 
utmost jealousy ought to be exercised in 
the matter, and that endowments should 
not be withdrawn from the poor and the 
apathetic. He (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) considered that the Commissioners 
had stated their case in a most reckless 
way, seeing that it was in the face of the 
contrary testimony of the eminent men 
whose names he had mentioned. He 
wished to urge one other argument in 
support of his statement, and that was, 
that by the barrier of competitive exa- 
mination, the Commissioners were taking 
away the inheritance of the poor. It was 
the peculiar duty of their Lordships to 
guard the rights of property, and they 
always denounced confiscation as the 
most dangerous principle that could be 
introduced into legislation. There was 
no property which ought to be held more 
sacred than that of those who were un- 
able to help themselves, and there could 
not be a more dangerous and more wicked 
confiscation than the confiscation of the 
property and inheritance of the poor. 
Viscount HALIFAX regretted that 
the noble Marquess had not adopted his 
noble Friend’s suggestion, as an appeal 
might in this case be made to the Privy 
Council on grounds wider than merely 
legal ones, and it was inconvenient, to 
say the least of it, that members of that 
body should discuss in the House ques- 
tions which they might have afterwards 
to decide in a judicial capacity. The 
principle on which the Commissioners 
were acting, in dealing with Governing 
Bodies and founders’ wills, was not, as 
the noble Marquess seemed to think, a 
principle which they had laid down for 
themselves, it was the principle of the 
Act of 1869, which was passed unani- 
mously by both Houses, and if these 
arrangements were not to be interfered 
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with the Act would be a dead letter, and 
the labour of the Inquiry Commissioners 
would be utterly useless. In the dis- 
cussion on the measure it was distinctly 
avowed that the main object was to pro- 
vide for the education of the middle class, 
with a fair and full opportunity to people 
of a lower position to avail themselves of 
such education. Without troubling their 
Lordships with many quotations in proof 
of this, he would only refer to the speech 
of a noble Earl (Earl Nelson), who 
usually sat opposite, and who supported 
the Bill, as “likely to give an improved 
education to the children of the middle 
classes, and at the same time to admit a 
portion of the children of the working 
classes to its benefits.” The Act was 
designed, indeed, to render available, for 
the education mainly of the middle class, 
funds originally left for them, and to fill 
up the existing chasm between primary 
schools and the public schools and Uni- 
versities, and it was not unreasonable to 
suppose that the founders, if now alive, 
would wish the endowmentsto be adapted 
to the requirements and necessities of the 
present age. In this case, by removing 
the government of Emanuel Hospital 
from the Corporation of London, the will 
of the Foundress was not set aside, for 
the Corporation of London were intrusted 
with the management, not by the will of 
the Foundress, but by an Act of Queen 
Elizabeth, and as regarded the alms- 
houses the Governing Body were to re- 
main intact. With regard to means of 
education the district was amply pro- 
vided for, there being, of the higher class, 
Westminster school, while under the re- 
cent Act primary education would be 
adequately furnished inthedistrict. There 
were also ample means for providing 
such education as was contemplated 
under the Endowed Schools Act. There 
were in the district no less than six en- 
dowed schools —the Bluecoat, which, 
being well managed, it was not pro- 
posed to interfere with; the Graycoat, 
which it was intended to devote alto- 
gether to the education of girls, and that 
was the reason for appointing some ladies 
amongst the governors. There were, be- 
sides these two, the Greencoat School, 
Emanuel Hospital, Palmer’s Hospital, 
and Emery Hill’s Hospital. These last 
four it was proposed to consolidate. The 
Governing Body of Emanuel Hospital 
was the Oorporation of London, and the 
three other foundations had separate 
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bodies of trustees. A single Governing 
Body would obviously be more efficient 
and economical than four bodies. It 
was proposed to constitute a single Go- 
verning Body partly of persons either 
sitting ex officio or named by those who 
necessarily took an interest in education 
in Westminster, 3 named by the Corpo- 
ration of London, and 10 gentlemen 
named in the Bill. Vacancies in the latter 
body were to be filled up by co-opta- 
tion. The 10 nominated trustees were 
all at present trustees of one or other of 
the charities, and they had been selected 
after communication with the existing 
Governing Bodies. He did not dispute 
that the Corporation of London were ad- 
mirable landlords; but it was another 
question whether they were as well 
qualified to manage schools, and it should 
be remembered that the Inquiry Com- 
missioners came to the conclusion “that 
schools required Boards of their own, and 
could not be so well managed by bodies 
associated for some other purpose.”’ The 
noble Marquess had dwelt at great length 
on the hardship of putting an end to the 
gratuitous education and maintenance of 
a number of poor children, and it’ had 
been one of the main topics made use of 
in the agitation which had been got up 
against the scheme, that it was bene- 
fiting a richer class by depriving the 
poor of what was called their patrimony. 
The question of the best mode of applying 
funds to the greatest advantage in the 
education of the poor had been discussed 
at great length by the Commissioners of 
Inquiry, and nothing could be stronger 
than the opinion expressed by them as 
to the mischief produced by indiscrimi- 
nate gratuitous education. They said— 


“ Indiscriminate gratuitous instruction, on which 
at present a very large proportion of the income 
of endowment is wasted, has been demonstrated to 
be as invariably mischievous as indiscriminate 
almsgiving, and a desire to retain the one must be 
ascribed to the same inconsiderate benevolence as 
that which keeps up the other. On this point 
there is an extraordinary concurrence in the opi- 
nions expressed by the weightiest authorities. Mr. 
Adderley, Dr. Angus, Professor Bernard, Canon 
Blakesley, Mr. Sotheron Estcourt, the Dean of 
Salisbury, the Bishop of Lincoln, the Bishop of 
Peterborough, Mr. Lake, Sir J. G. Shaw Lefevre, 
Rev. J. Martineau, Mr. Miall, Mr. J. Stuart Mill, 
Mr. Morley, Lord Redesdale, all with more or less 
force agree in the belief that to give indiscriminate 
gratuitous education is an unwise use of endow- 
ments. Several of these gentlemen condemn it in 
the most decisive language ; almost all would sub- 
stitute some mode of seleotion by merit for the 
present system. With this judgment our Assistant 
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Commissioners concur, and the facts which we 
have put together in our second chapter show with 
all the force of demonstration that no other con- 
clusion is possible.” 


Again, the Commissioners said— 


‘It is rarely a good thing to relieve the parents 
entirely of the burden of maintaining their chil. 
dren ; to aid them in bearing it is a real charity, 
to bear it for them is generally a blunder.” 


Westminster. 


As to the endowments for feeding and 
clothing they said— 

“ There are not a few schools in which tolerably 
large endowments are spent on clothing or board- 
ing a small number of boys. It is impossible not 
to see that in many of these cases a rather question- 
able benefit is bestowed on a few with funds that 
are very much wanted for the use of many. A 
boarding-school of 20 boys will sometimes be the 
result of an endowment of £800 a-year, an endow- 
ment that would maintain in great efficiency a 
school of several hundreds.” 


He must also call their Lordships’ at- 
tention to the amount of the instruction 
given under the present system, and 
under that which it was proposed to 
substitute for it. How many children 
did their Lordships suppose were edu- 
cated at these four schools? 147, of 
whom 92 were also maintained and 
clothed ; while the revenue was £4,000 
per annum. The proposed scheme gave 
two day schools for 300 boys in each, 
a boarding school for 150 boys, to be 
hereafter increased to 300—and, indeed, 
if the plan succeeded, a larger number 
than the 900 thus provided for might 
be attained. It was not true that under 
the new scheme the children were elected 
by competition. They were to be ad- 
mitted in the order of application, if 
qualified ; the test being an examination 
of a very ordinary description. There 
were to be exhibitions, which might be 
gained by boys entering from the pri- 
mary schools in the parishes of St. 
Margaret’s and St.’ John’s, or children of 
parents resident in them, by competition, 
and by boys already in the school by 
talent and character combined. The 
boys attaining these exhibitions would 
be exempt from paying half or the 
whole of the tuition fees. Those totally 
exempt might amount to one-sixth, and 
those totally or partially exempt to one- 
third of the whole number of scholars. 
Exhibitions in the boarding school would 
entitle the holders to non-payment of 
tuition fees, and to be boarded free of 
expense. Boys might also obtain scholar- 
ships, which would enable them to con- 
tinue their education at schools of a still 
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higher class. One-third of the exhibi- 
tions were reserved for those who came 
from primary elementary schools in the 
two parishes, one-third for orphans, 
and one-third were free. Thus a boy 
from the primary schools might, by in- 
dustry and talent, provide for his own 
education through all the schools of 
this foundation—through, perhaps, the 
great school of Westminster, and one 
of our Universities. In this manner 
children, unable to provide for them- 
selves, would be educated upon grounds 
far more advantageous to themselves 
than the indiscriminate gratuitous edu- 
cation which the Corporation of London 
proposed to continue. In point of fact, 
however, it was not true that the children 
now educated in these schools were, 
generally speaking, the children of poor 
parents ; and therefore the scheme did 
not take away the means of education 
from the poor, and transfer it to the 
richer classes. Mr. Fearon, the Assistant 
Commissioner who inquired into these 
Westminster schools, reported that there 
was a certain class of persons who could 
always make pretty sure of getting their 
children in— such as messengers in 
the House of Commons and House of 
Lords, or persons in the employ of the 
governors. A statement as to the parents 
of children now at the school, taken at 
random from the list, did not bear out 
the opinion that they were persons whose 
children it was a charity to educate gra- 
tuitously. In one case the father was a 
messenger in the House of Lords; in 
another a master printer; another kept 
a refreshment bar ; in a third the father 
was a master hairdresser; in a fourth a 
master silversmith; another master in 
the City, police superintendent, working 
silversmith, and so on; and the parents 
of the children brought from Brandes- 
burton were above the class of labourers. 
It was only, he might add, in his opi- 
nion, due to the Commissioners to say 
that the course they had taken was 
in strict accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Commission of In- 
quiry, and he hoped their Lordships 
would not deem it necessary to interfere 
with their action under the Act of 
Parliament. 

Lorp BUCKHURST said, that being 
hereditarily interested in this founda- 
tion, he desired to be permitted to refer 
for a few moments to the subject. The 
object of the Endowed Schools Act, 
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which, on the whole, he regarded as a 
good measure, was declared in the 
Preamble to be to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sioners that various changes should be 
made in the government, management, 
and studies of endowed schools, and in 
the application of educational endow- 
ments, with the object of promoting 
their greater efficiency, and of carrying 
into effect the main design of the found- 
ers thereof, by putting a liberal edu- 
cation within the reach of children 
of all classes. There was, however, 
a great difference between the words 
of the Act and the maxim laid down 
by the Commissioners who were ap- 
pointed to give effect to its provisions 
—that there should be no gratuitous 
education except as the reward of merit. 
How had that axiom been observed in the 
present case? The intention of the Act 
of 1869 clearly was to amend our educa- 
tional charities, not to subvert them; to 
increase their efficiency, not to confiscate 
their property. The recourse to a com- 
petitive examination, however, would 
result in the virtual exclusion of the 
children of the poor from the advantages 
of the endowments in question; inas- 
much as that intellectual merit which 
was meant by the Commissioners could 
only be acquired by previous prepara- 
tion, which poor children would not be 
in a position to obtain. The express 
intention of the Foundress was on record 
—it was— 

“The relief of aged people and bringing up 
of children in virtue and good and laudable arts, 
in the same Hospital, whereby they might the 
better live in time to come by their honest labour.”’ 
It was clearly meant, therefore, that an 
education should be provided at the 
Hospital for those poor children who 
could not educate themselves sufficiently 
to gain a livelihood. Now, interested 
as he was in the Charity, he had always 
rejoiced that it was under the manage- 
ment of the Corporation of London, who 
were so well fitted to administer its 
funds, and who had, he believed, always 
endeavoured to promote the objects for 
which it was set on foot to the best of 
their ability. In 1732, finding their 
income sufficient to extend the benefits 
intended by the Foundress, they had 
established a separate and distinct school 
for the education of the children; and 
in 1794, finding that their income con- 
tinued to augment, they obtained an 
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Act of Parliament by which they were 
authorized to extend the educational trust 
of the foundation in proportion to the in- 
crease of their means. From that time to 
the present the school had been an excel- 
lentone. He believed that the Corpora- 
tion had carried out faithfully the spirit 
of the intentions of the Foundress. The 
school was never intended to come within 
the category of grammar schools—it was 
intended expressly for the education of 
the children of the poor, ‘‘so that they 
might better live in time to come by 
their honest labour.” It seemed to him 
that the Commissioners were bound to 
respect, as far as possible, the intentions 
of the founders of charities with which 
they dealt, and to carry them out in the 
spirit if not in the letter. He thought 
that in the present instance that prin- 
ciple had been entirely neglected. One 
point more. The whole of this Charity 
was administered at an expense of 
only £50 per annum, and therefore 
all the funds were devoted to its be- 
nefit. Lastly, he wished to say that 
there had been no public inquiry into 
the institution—at all events, no fault 
had been found with it by any public 
body or Commissioners, and he be- 
lieved he was not wrong in saying 
that the Corporation of London courted 
the fullest inquiry into their management 
of the estates and the way in which the 
funds had been administered, and that 
they naturally felt aggrieved at the man- 
ner in which they had been treated. 
Lorp LYTTELTON said, he desired, 
as one of the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sioners, to state that, on consideration 
of the very invidious duties the Commis- 
sion would have to perform, it had been 
very wisely determined that they should 
not be directly responsible to Parliament. 
The schemes of the Commissioners were 
to be submitted to Government, who 
might, on deliberation, adopt them, 
after which they were out of the hands 
of the Commission, and the Govern- 
ment became responsible. When, there- 
fore, the noble Marquess expressed 
a hope that Her Majesty’s Government 
would not adopt this scheme he was under 
a mistake, for they had already sanc- 
tioned it. When the noble Lord (Lord 
Buckhurst) had said that there was no 
public inquiry, that was true only in a 
certain sense, for the Commissioners were 
to make only such inquiry as satisfied 
themselves of the facts and conditions 
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of any foundation school, and thereon 
to frame a scheme; but they were not 
bound to base their action upon any 
formal public inquiry. It was a matter 
for their own diseretion. The Corpora- 
tion of London had circulated a very 
interesting document, which entered into 
a great many points as to which the 
Corporation complained of the course 
adopted by the Commissioners. He 
should be very much tempted to go 
through those statements paragraph by 
paragraph, only that it would take too 
much time. He would, for the present, 
content himself with saying that he 
hoped the Oommissioners would be 
allowed by the Government to give a 
complete denial of those statements, for 
there was hardly a single paragraph in 
them but what conveyed great inaccura- 
cies. The Commissioners had a specific 
authority to guide them — an authority 
which to them was without appeal—he 
meant the Report of the Schools Inquiry 
Commission, to which they were bound 
to give general effect. The Act, which 
he held in his hand, recited that Re- 
port, and said that the object recom- 
mended in it could not be attained with- 
out the authority of Parliament, and the 
Commissioners were bound to carry out 
that object in a certain way prescribed 
by the Act. The noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) had said that it 
could not have been supposed that such 
sweeping effect would be given to the 
provisions of the Endowed Schools Act. 
But he would answer that by asking 
whether it was possible that there could 
be a stronger, more stringent, or more 
sweeping Act—or one more indicative of 
the sense of Parliament of th.2 enormous 
evils with which the Commission would 
have to deal, and he would point espe- 
cially to the 9th and 10th clauses. The 
noble Marquess said that the object of 
the Act was simply to deal with proved 
abuses. But, according to the 9th clause, 
the Commissioners were to have power 
to act in such a manner as to render any 
educational endowments most conducive 
—not to assist the poor, not to carry out 
the will of the founder—but to the edu- 
cation of boys and girls. And for that 
purpose even the power of consolidation 
was included. Then the next clause en- 
abled them to do away with the control 
of any Governing Body, and establish a 
new one in its stead; and the steps they 
took to carry out the powers conferred 
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upon them were subject only to the ap- 

roval or disapproval of Parliament. 
He did not speak as impeaching any of 
the Governing Bodies; but the Commis- 
sioners were to look to what was most 
conducive to education. For himself, he 
did not believe that it would be possible, 
in dealing with these cases, to hold to 
the principle of adhering to the will of 
the founders; but the question of the 
will of the founders did not arise very 
much in this case, because there was 
no separate school until 1732, and none 
worth talking of until 1794. The Act 
said nothing about adhering to the will 
of the founders, but merely that the 
Commissioners should put education 
within the reach of all classes. The 
noble Marquess said that in the Re- 
port of the Inquiry Commissioners they 
stated that the municipal corporations 
had proved themselves the best ad- 
ministrators. But that was not correct. 
What the Commissioners stated in their 
Report was that of three bodies, all de- 
fective—namely, municipal corporations, 
City companies, and Colleges at Univer- 
sities—the municipal corporations were 
the least bad administrators. But then 
in the very next paragraph the municipal 
corporations are condemned, and in lieu 
of these bodies the Commissioners ad- 
vise the introduction of three elements 
which should, if possible, form a com- 
bination representing the interests of 
parents, the interests of education, and 
those best qualified for the manage- 
ment of schools. The Commissioners 
attached very great importance to these 
principles, and until they were re- 
strained by‘higher authority they were 
determined that in the case of every 
endowed school the Governing Body 
should be elected on these three prin- 
ciples. They meant to have a certain 
number of ex officio members, who would 
give stability and dignity to the school. 
They proposed to secure the representa- 
tion of the interests of parents by intro- 
ducing in every case a strong infusion 
of the representative element. The third 
element to which the Commissioners at- 
tached equal importance was the intro- 
duction of what were called co-optative 
members. He believed that the prin- 
ciples thus laid down had obtained the 
very general approval of existing trustees 
and of other persons interested in the 
subject. The Commissioners hoped, in 
many cases, to provide education for 
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girls, and therefore it was important 
that ladies should be on the committees 
of management. With regard to the 
complaint of want of notice alleged by 
the noble Lord (Lord Buckhurst) on 
behalf of the Corporation of London, 
he could only say that the Commissioners 
gave them full notice of their intentions, 
and offered to hear them by counsel or 
in any other way. The Corporation, 
however, said the principle in dispute 
was one which must be decided by Par- 
liament. In that they were perfectly 
reasonable ; but they were unreasonable 
in stating now that they had been taken 
by surprise. The noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) alluded to the 
important question of gratuitous educa- 
tion, and mixed it up with the question 
of rich and poor; but he (Lord Lyttel- 
ton) did not very well see how that arose 
in connection with this matter. His 
noble Friend (Viscount Halifax) read 
the first 10 names of the parents of 
children in the school, and he might 
have read the whole and arrived at the 
same result—namely, that the scholars 
did not belong to what was commonly 
called the labouring class. The Com- 
missioners would, in relation to these 
endowed schools, have regard to merit 
and not to nomination, supposed poverty, 
or any other consideration. They pro- 
posed to give free admission after eom- 
petitive examination ; but that examina- 
tion would be on the simplest subjects— 
as, for instance, hand-writing, and the 
first two rules of arithmetic. The noble 
Marquess said that at present 147 chil- 
dren were educated at this school ; but 
under the elastic scheme proposed by 
the Commissioners they would be able 
to educate 900, many of whom would 
be children of poor parents. When dis- 
cussing these ancient deeds they must 
take into account the change of circum- 
stances since they were made. He be- 
lieved the education of children of the 

oor had received more attention and 
ba made more easy of attainment by 
them than by any other class—even be- 
fore the passing of the Elementary Edu- 
cation Act last year. He did not ap- 
prove of the whole of that Act, but ac- 
cepting it as the law of the land, they 
found that it provided that sufficient 
education should be put within easy 
reach of the children of the labouring 
class of the country. And while the 
children of the upper class derived great 
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benefit from certain wealthy endow- 
ments, and while the children of the 
lowest class got education at one-third 
of its cost by means of grants from the 
Government, and commanded great re- 
sources from benevolent persons, nothing 
of any consequence had yet been done 
from public funds for the education of 
the children of the great middle class. 
Therefore, he admitted it would be the 
effect of the work of the Commission to 
give the lion’s share and the chief advan- 
tage of the endowments under their con- 
trol, taken as a whole, to the middle class 
rather than to the highest or the lowest 
class. Facilities would be given for the 
entrance among that class of the children 
of the lower class, and he believed that 
the intention of the founders would be 
best promoted, by drawing together the 
best talent and the best industry of the 
country, and by educating the children 
in the way to make them useful citizens. 
He hoped the Corporation of London 
would remain in the possession of the 
property which it possessed in the parish 
(Brandesburton) alluded to by the no- 
ble Marquess. As to the rest the Com- 
missioners had taken the course which 
they felt bound to take under the Act 
of Parliament ; and they would unques- 
tionably adhere to the principle they 
had adopted until it was set aside by 
higher authority. 

Tur Eart or CARNARVON said, he 
had not intended to take part in this 
debate; but he could not refrain from 
making a few remarks on some points 
which had been raised in the discussion. 
The noble Lord who had just spoken 
(Lord Lyttelton) said that the object 
of the Endowed Schools Act was almost 
exclusively to appropriate the endow- 
ments of those schools to the benefit of 
the middle class, who should have “ the 
lion’s share”? of them. The noble Lord, 
of course, so understood the intent of 
the Act of Parliament, for he was not 
the man to advocate so unjust a policy ; 
and, no doubt, a very large number of 
the schools coming under the Endowed 
Schools Act were foundations the bene- 
fits of which might be justly given to 
the middle class; but it seemed to him 
that where, as in the particular case 
before them, the founder had expressly 
specified that the endowments were to 
be for the benefit of a special class, and 
that, too, the poorest class in the country, 
they had no right whatever, morally or 
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technically, to assume that the Act gave 
them power to override a distinct in- 
tention of that kind. The exclusion of 
the poorest class seemed to be as un- 
warranted by anything that had passed 
in either House of Parliament as it was 
on the commonest principles of justice. 
It had been urged that if the founders 
of those institutions had lived in our 
times they would doubtless have acted 
in accordance with the enlightened spirit 
of this age, and, instead of confining 
their endowments to the poor, would 
have given them to the middle class. 
All this was matter of conjecture; they 
might or might not have so acted on 
that supposition; but what had to be 
considered was the fact that the foun- 
ders, having lived in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, and having a great variety 
of classes before their eyes, had dis- 
tinctly made choice of the poorer class 
as the persons whom they desired to 
benefit. In this instance the words of 
the charter mentioned the poor as the 
class for whom the endowments were 
intended. The noble Marquess who 
opened the debate (the Marquess of 
Salisbury), had not contended for the 
principle that gratuitous education should 
be given indiscriminately, but he had 
protested against the doctrine laid down 
by the Commissioners that the education 
in question should be given to the exclu- 
sion of the poor except by competitive 
examination, although the founder had 
contemplated no such limitation of his 
bounty towards them. It had not once in 
the course of this discussion been alleged 
that the management of this charity had 
been bad, but he thought he might boldly 
say that up to the present moment it had 
been good. They had been told that the 
total expenses amounted to about £4,000, 
and, considering that the number of 
boys educated and boarded was 147, and 
that that gave an expenditure of about 
£27 10s. per head, he did not think the 
expenditure was very extravagant. The 
noble Lord who spoke last (Lord Lyttel- 
ton) said, indeed, that instead of edu- 
cating 147 boys the scheme of the 
Commissioners would educate 900; but, 
if he understood him rightly, the noble 
Lord was speaking of the consoli- 
dated revenue of those schools; and, 
of course, if the endowments of three 
other large schools were added to the 
Emanuel Hospital they could easily edu- 
cate a larger number of boys. The 
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noble Viscount (Viscount Halifax) stated 
that even under the original charter and 
arrangements of that institution the 
principle of merit was recognized because 
prizes and exhibitions were to be awarded 
to the best scholars. Surely, however, 
there was a vast difference between mak- 
ing merit the one single standard of ad- 
mission for the boys in the first instance, 
and offering them exhibitions to be com- 
peted for in the later stages of their edu- 
cation. There was really no connection 
between the two propositions. Of course, 
the holding out of such inducements to 
those who should most distinguish them- 
selves in the school was not only perfectly 
fair, but most salutary, and very desirable 
for the good of the school itself. Upon 
the list of 12 boys whose names the noble 
Viscount had read to the House no argu- 
ment could be founded ; but if any infer- 
ence was to be drawn therefrom it would 
rather be against his speech than for it, 
for it showed that of those 12 many were 
orphans, and some, at least, belonged to 
the poorest class. But the object of the 
noble Marquess was not so much to find 
out whether certain boys came within 
defined limits of poverty as to protest 
against the action of the Commissioners 
in laying down the principle that they 
were not to recognize the claims of 
poverty in any degree. In that protest 
he concurred, because he considered it 
unfair to override the intentions of the 
founder of a charity, where no abuse had 
been mentioned ; where no maladminis- 
tration had even been hinted at; for if 
any persons deserved consideration at the 
hands of the Legislature it was the poor, 
and that especially in the matter of edu- 
cation. Though he had heard but little 
of this case before, and was unfamiliar 
with many of its details, he had to thank 
the noble Marquess for bringing it be- 
fore the House, and he hoped that his 
noble Friend would follow out by action 
the arguments which he had laid before 
the House. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, 
there was a general impression abroad 
that all the small endowments which 
afforded gratuitous education to children 
principally because of the poverty of 
their parents were to be taken away. 
If it was the intention of the Commis- 
sioners to say that hereafter poverty 
should not be considered, their scheme 
ought to be denounced most absolutely. 
The competitive principle might cause a 
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widow’s children to be deprived of their 
education, and how could the future 
capabilities of a child of seven years old 
be ascertained? The horse that could 
win a race was not the best for all pur- 
poses, and a precocious child would not 
make the best man. All who were con- 
cerned in administering small endow- 
ments ought to know on what principle 
the Commissioners were proceeding, and 
whether they meant to enact that poverty 
should of itself be no claim to a share in 
an endowment. 

Tue Bisnop or EXETER said, that 
having been a member of the En- 
dowed Schools Inquiry Commission, he 
hoped he might be allowed to say a few 
words on the subject of gratuitous edu- 
cation. The Commissioners had not de- 
cided upon the question whether a gra- 
tuitous education should be given with- 
out going into it with the utmost care 
and taking all the evidence that could 
be obtained. Whatever might be said 
with regard to individual cases, he did 
not think it possible for any man to 
come to any other conclusion than that 
at which the Commissioners had arrived 
—namely, that in the interests of the 
poor themselves the wisest use of the 
endowments was to devote them to the 
encouragement of merit, especially in 
the form of a higher education. Had 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) himself been a member of 
the Commission, and had he examined , 
the question from many different sides, 
and heard the subject argued for and 
against for three consecutive years, he 
must have ended by agreeing with the 
Commissioners that that was the only 
principle they could actupon. The 11th 
clause of the Act under which the Com- 
missioners were appointed required them, 
in interfering with any privilege or edu- 
cational advantage to which particular 
persons or classes were entitled, to have 
a due regard to the educational interests 
of such class only—they were not per- 
mitted to have regard to any pecuniary 
interests whatever; and therefore any 
argument which travelled out of that 
line only amounted to a plea for the 
repeal of the Act. Confining himself, 
therefore, to educational interests only, 
he asserted that it was a very great 
misrepresentation to speak of the action 
of the Commissioners as if they were 
taking away the endowments of the poor 
and handing them over to the middle 
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classes. The case was this. The bene- 
fit was to be given to the poor. He 
would assume for a moment that the 
best benefit that could be given to the 
poor was the means of higher education. 
For that purpose it was necessary to 
establish schools in which those who 
were selected should receive higher edu- 
cation. When these schools were estab- 
lished, and when they were schools for 
more advanced education, then they 
were of great use to the middle classes, 
if the middle classes were permitted to 
attend them and pay fees; and in that 
case it was in no sense a transference of 
the endowment to the middle classes. 
It was necessary there should be such 
schools if the benefit of which he had 
spoken was to be given to the poor; 
and if the schools were there, there was 
no reason in the world why the middle 
classes should not obtain the benefit to 
be ‘derived from them. These classes, 
however, paid fees, and to refuse them 
the use of these schools under such cir- 
cumstances was very like playing the 
part of the dog in the manger. If these 
schools existed, there was no reason why 
the children of the middle classes should 
not be admitted to them on the payment 
of fees, nor why the admission to them 
should be confined exclusively to com- 
petitive examination—those who were 
willing to pay fees ought to be admitted 
on passing an ordinary entrance exami- 
nation, irrespective of competitive exa- 
mination or competition. He asked their 
Lordships to consider how great a boon 
was often given by such endowments to 
many who desired an education such as 
their Lordships had themselves received, 
and who had found in the schools to 
‘ which they went the means of getting 
a higher education than they could have 
otherwise obtained. There was really 
no greater blessing that could be given 
to any class, and none greater than 
opening to the children of the poorer 
class a higher education than they could 
have commanded had it not been for 
these endowments. He spoke with some 
feeling on this point, because when he 
was at school, it had been a constant 
stimulus to him to have the hope of 
some day or other winning the means 
of going to the University, and he knew 
that, unless he could win the means, he 
had no chance of going to the University 
at all. He saw others reaping the same 
benefit also; he knew what it did for 
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him and others; and such a stimulus 
and reward were the very things that 
were now wanted in the schools of the 
poor. An Act had been passed which 
was to supply the country with schools. 
That Act required that the means of 
elementary education should be placed 
within the reach of every poor child. 
But there it stopped. If there were 
children who felt a desire to learn more 
than the elementary schools taught—if 
there were children who felt a strong 
impulse to learn more—and there were 
such children—there was no benefit that 
could be compared to giving them the 
chance of obtaining such exhibitions as 
carried himself and others to the Uni- 
versities, to continue their education 
there to the highest point. Now, it had 
to be considered that in all such cases 
there must beselection. A certain num- 
ber of children had to beselected. Take 
the case of the Emanuel Hospital. Lady 
Dacre had left property which wascharged 
with the duty of educating 20 poor child- 
ren. There were a great many poor 
children ; how were they to be chosen? 
It was obvious that if out of the boys 
chosen there were some who were de- 
sirous of further education, and you 
selected these boys, you were still 
within the limits marked out by the 
benefactors. You were still benefiting 
the poor, enabling them to rise in the 
social scale, and to use their natural 
powers for the purposes of that advance- 
ment. The rates did not give the child- 
ren of the poor the means of so advancing 
themselves; butthese endowmentsseemed 
intended for that very purpose. It was 
a far higher benefit than an ordinary 
charity, because there was no charity 
which could for a moment compete with 
one which enabled the receiver to rise 
higher than he was. If the original 
founders of such endowments were living 
at this time, and if they could see the 
great blessing which these endowments 
were capable of conferring, they would 
consent to such a scheme as was pro- 
posed by the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sioners. But that was not all that could 
be stated—because if a few children 
were taken out and educated on the 
score of poverty the benefit stopped there, 
and nothing was done to confer benefit 
on the children all round; whereas if 
education was given in the way the 
Endowed School Commissioners pro- 
posed, it was not only a benefit to the 
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receivers—it was a benefit to the whole 
school; it was a benefit in every way; 
it stimulated scholars, because they saw 
the prospects which might be obtained ; 
it stimulated parents, because they began 
to think that after all there was some- 
thing to be got out of the school; and 
it stimulated the teachers almost more 
than anything else because they were 
constantly encouraged by the reflection 
that they were helping the boys to 
win the means of future advancement. 
Having been a teacher himself, he could 
say how much the teacher was stimu- 
lated by knowing that he was able to 
help those who really desired to carry 
their education further by enabling them 
to win the means of doing so. For his 
own part, he should not have felt sorry 
if the whole of these endowments had 
been converted into exhibitions for the 
benefit of the children in the primary 
schools. Such a use of these endow- 
ments was, he believed, as distinctly 
within the meaning of the founders as 
was possible after this lapse of time. 
There was this difficulty ; the schools to 
which these children wished to go did not 
exist, and therefore the schools must be 
created, and the children must be given 
the means of going. He did not think 
that those who had much experience of 
other modes of selection would, on com- 
paring them with this one, long hesitate 
in the choice between the two. He was 
once in a parish which had a presenta- 
tion to Christ’s Hospital, which was given 
by the votes of the parishioners ; and he 
could but remember the solicitation and 
the hypocrisy on the part of the appli- 
cants—how very much there was in the 
statements of the parents which put 
him in mind of the degradation of the 
begging-letter writer, and how plain it 
was that these solicitations were doing 
harm to those who were soliciting—how 
distinctly it was lowering and damaging 
to their character, and he could not but 
come to the conviction that any mode of 
selection was better than that. The 
proper mode was to go upon a broad 
principle, looking to the educational 
interests of the whole community, and 
picking out children whose education 
would be a benefit not only to them- 
selves, but to the schools from which 
they came. Returning now to the sub- 
ject of Emanuel Hospital. In the 
scheme proposed at Emanuel Hospital 
one-third of the exhibitions were to be 
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restricted to the primary schools. To 
this extent, therefore, the children of 
the poor—those who attended the pri- 
mary schools—would alone benefit. If 
this scheme were adopted, he believed 
that more distinctively poor children 
would attend the school than attended it 
under the present system. At present, 
the children were described as being of a 
class who could well afford to pay a fee 
of £4 a-year. Such children could 
hardly be said to belong to the very 
poor. The fact was, that the school had 
already been transferred from the class 
for whose benefit it was intended, and 
the scheme of the Commissioners really 
proposed to make it more a school for 
the poor than it now was. He did not 
blame the Corporation for what had 
happened ; but they now required that 
the children should come of ‘‘respect- 
able parents and householders,” and such 
children could not exactly be said to be- 
long to the poor class. That mode of 
selection was by no means so much in 
the interest of the poor as the mode of 
selection which would prevail under the 
scheme proposed. He had no doubt, he 
might add, that in conjunction with the 
Inspectors the governors of those schools 
would be able to lay down such rules as 
would diminish, if they did not entirely 
remove, any evils which might be ex- 
pected to flow from the adoption of a pure 
competitive system. Regard might be had 
to the previous conduct of the scholars in 
the schools, their diligence, and general 
fitness. In that way he thought many 
of the objections of the noble Marquess 
might be obviated. In defending the 
principle on which the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners were acting, he did not 
yield to the noble Marquess opposite, or 
to any man, in a genuine desire to pro- 
mote the interests of the poor, and he 
might point to Doncaster School, where, 
under the auspices of the present Master 
of the Temple, precisely the same plan 
as that which he was now advocating 
was adopted, and was found to give a 
great stimulus to all the schools in the 
locality, as an illustration of the wisdom 
of following a similar course in the in- 
stance under discussion. He had only, 
in conclusion, to express a hope that the 
Commissioners would persevere in acting 
upon the principle to which he referred, 
and to state that he felt quite sure the 
longer the matter was discussed the more 
clearly it would appear that the question 
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was not one of robbing the poor, but of 
making a good instead of a bad selection, 
so that, as he had repeatedly seen, many 
who began by opposing the principle 
would, in the end, admit that a better 
could not be substituted for it. 

Tre Marquess or SALISBURY, in 
reply, said, he found it very difficult to 
reconcile many statements that had been 
made in opposition to his view of the 
case. He could not admit that the pre- 
sent governors had not given the benefits 
of the school to the poor, because one 
of the conditions was that they should 
be given to respectable persons. This 
was the first time he had ever heard 
that the poor were not respectable, and 
he was rather surprised at the quarter 
from which the remark had come. The 
advocates of the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners gave different versions of the 
principle on which these schools were 
dealt with; but no doubt by the next 
time this subject was brought up, they 
would have arranged their case better. 
His own objection to the scheme of the 
Commissioners remained unshaken — 
that instead of selecting from among the 
poor, it took the foundation entirely 
away from the poor, and handed it over 
to the rich by the system of competitive 
examination proposed. Nor could he 
admit that competitive examination in 
the case of children of the ages pre- 
scribed could be at all regarded as a test 
of merit. 

Eart GRANVILLE was very glad 
that the debate had arisen, although he 
must observe that it was one of the 
most irregular of which he had any 
recollection, the discussion turning as it 
did on a Paper which was not before the 
House; and the noble Marquess who 
had just sat down having made two 
speeches, when there was absolutely no 
Motion before their Lordships. 


BANKRUPTCY DISQUALIFICATION BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
(No. 65.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, he should not have brought 
it on at a period of the evening when the 
attendance of Peers was not usually so 
numerous as at an earlier hour had he not 
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ascertained that no opposition would be 
offered to its principle. The object of the 
measure needed but brief explanation. 
It was founded simply on the considera- 
tion that whereas by recent legislation 
Members of their Lordships’ House had 
been made amenable to the laws of 
bankruptcy, and had been adjudicated 
bankrupts, it was desirable that that 
Assembly should not show itself less 
mindful of its dignity than the House of 
Commons had shown itself with regard 
to their branch of the Legislature. In 
the year 1812 an Act was passed—the 
52 Geo. III. c. 144—which recited that 
it was highly necessary, for the preser- 
vation of the dignity and independence 
of Parliament, that Members of the 
House of Commons who became bank- 
rupts and did not pay their debts in full 
should not retain their seats as Members 
of that House, and it was enacted that 
whenever a commission of bankruptcy 
should be awarded against any Member, 
such Member should for the space of 12 
months be and remain utterly incapable 
of sitting or voting in the House of 
Commons, unless within that time the 
commission should be superseded, or 
unless he should have paid his cre- 
ditors in full; in default of which, 
after the expiry of the 12 months, 
the election became void, and the 
Speaker was authorized to issue a new 
writ. Notwithstanding, however, the 
vacation of his seat, he was capable of 
being re-elected by his constituents, who 
were thus placed in a position to say 
whether they regarded him as fit or unfit 
to be returned to the Legislature. In 
the case of their Lordships’ House, how- 
ever, he believed it would be the opinion 
of almost every noble Lord that it would 
not be consistent with its dignity that 
one of its Members who had been 
adjudged bankrupt should continue to 
retain his right to sit and vote while 
his debts remained unsatisfied. The 
respect in which the House of Lords 
was held in this county was due 
to a variety of causes, some affect- 
ing portions of its Members and some 
others. There was the effect produced 
by long hereditary descent from dis- 
tinguished ancestors, and the trans- 
mission of those qualities to those who 
succeeded them—a title to respect of 
which he was far from wishing to deny 
the validity, as, indeed, few could be 
who recollected that celebrated speech 
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of Chief Justice Crewe in the De Vere 
peerage case in the time of James I. 
Again, the possession of large landed 
estates by so many of its Members gave 
to the House of Lords additional dignity 
and stability. Those remarks applied, 
however, to only a portion of its Members, 
for in every generation men were ad- 
mitted within its walls who had no long 
line of historic ancestors and no large 
landed estates, but who owed the honours 
conferred upon them to services which 
they had rendered the State. But all 
the Members of the House of Lords, 
whatever their position might be, were, 
he was sure, equally anxious that it 
should enjoy the respect of the country ; 
and in order to do that it was necessary 
that a high principle of honour should 
be maintained; and they could hardly 
hope to obtain respect due to honourable 
conduct if they were to look lightly on 
the circumstance of large debts being 
contracted without the means of paying 
them, or if they allowed it to be said that 
there were persons occupying seats in the 
highest House of Legislature, and taking 
part in the making of laws, who were 
unable to satisfy their ordinary debts 
and obligations. There might be cases 
in which the adjudication of bankruptcy 
might be reversed, and there might be 
others in which the bankruptcy might 
arise from injustice or error, or from 
misfortunes which could not be foreseen 
or were unavoidable; but one could not 
distinguish nicely in such matters. He 
apprehended their Lordships would not 
do ill to say that it was required by the 
dignity of that House that some pro- 
tection should be thrown round the cha- 
racter of its Members, such as the Com- 
mons had thought fit in 1812 to throw 
round the Members of their Assembly. 
The present measure would simply give 
effect to these views. It was provided 
by the Bill that every Peer who becomes 
bankrupt shall be disqualified from sit- 
ting or voting in the House of Lords; 
or, being a Peer of Scotland or Ireland, 
shall be disqualified from being elected 
to sit and vote in the House of Lords. 
A Peer who had become bankrupt would 
be restored to all his qualifications when, 
in the event of his bankruptcy being de- 
termined, either by the adjudication 
being annulled on the ground that such 
Peer ought never to have been adjudged 
bankrupt, or on its being proved to 
the satisfaction of the House of Lords 
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that such bankrupt has been duly dis- 
charged from all debts and liabilities to 
which he was subject at the date of his 
bankruptcy. The penalty for a dis- 
qualified Peer sitting or voting was that 
he should be deemed guilty of a breach 
of privilege, and be dealt with as the 
House of Lords may direct. No writ of 
summons was to be issued to any Peer 
for the time disqualified from sitting or 
voting in the House, and no Ivish or 
Scotch Peer was capable of being re- 
turned a representative Peer under the 
same circumstances. The same disquali- 
fications were extended to any person 
who, having been adjudged bankrupt, 
should succeed to a peerage before his 
bankruptcy has been determined. The 
disqualification did not extend beyond 
the right to sit and vote in the House of 
Lords, and therefore no bankrupt Peer 
would, under this Act, be deprived of 
any privileges to which he might be en- 
titled in right of his peerage; nor would 
he be qualified to be elected to sit and 
vote in the House of Commons, in case 
he would not have been qualified had 
this Act not been passed. A question 
had arisen in his own mind, as well as 
in that of some others, as to how far the 
action of the Bill should extend—whe- 
ther the full payment of the debts should 
be required or the discharge of the bank- 
rupt should be sufficient to enable him 
to sit and vote in that House. By the 
Act of 1812 a Member of the House of 
Commons was required to make full pay- 
ment or ‘‘satisfaction.”’ Of course ‘‘satis- 
faction’ might be made by the creditors 
agreeing to take less than the full pay- 
ment. But the difference between the 
case of a bankrupt Member of that House 
and a bankrupt Member of the House 
of Commons was that the latter could 
be afterwards re-elected by his consti- 
tuents if they thought fit; but in the 
case of a Peer, supposing him to satisfy 
his creditors in the sense which the Act 
of 1869 required, on his paying 10s. in 
the pound, or obtaining a release by 
general consent, if their Lordships were 
to say that would not be sufficient they 
would enable three or four creditors who 
had not been satisfied to say they would 
accept nothing short of a full payment, 
and he would or would not act as a Peer 
according to their arbitrament. He, and 
some noble and learned Lords whom he 
had consulted, thought, on the whole, 
that to leave such a power to a few 
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creditors would not be desirable. Such 
were the main provisions of the Bill— 
as to the details there would be full op- 
portunity for discussing them on Thurs- 
day, when the House would go into 
Committee. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Billbe now read 2*.” 
—(TZhe Lord Chancellor.) 


Ture Duce or RICHMOND said, it 
must be the unanimous feeling of their 
Lordships that it was essentially neces- 
sary, after the legislation of 1869, that 
some such measure as that now before 
the House should be passed. In a tri- 
bunal like the House of Lords it would 
be very prejudicial to their power and 
reputation in the country if they were 
to attempt to shelter bankrupt Members 
under their wing, and enable them to 
take part in the proceedings of the House 
in a way that would not be tolerated by 
the other House as regarded Members 
of the House of Commons. He concurred 
with the noble and learned Lord as to 
the period at which the bankruptcy 
should cease, and also as to the inad- 
visability of enabling a few creditors 
unwilling to accept 10s. in the pound 
to stand out and prevent a Peer from 
sitting in that House. He would not 
trespass on their Lordships’ time any 
further, but wished to take that oppor- 
tunity of expressing his cordial concur- 
rence with the principle of the Bill. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zhursday next. 


PROMISSORY OATHS BILL—(No. 64). 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. 


Tut LORD CHANCELLOR, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, its object was simply to re- 
peal a variety of Acts which were ren- 
dered entirely useless by the Act passed 
in 1868 with respect to the administra- 
tion of oaths. A great many oaths, for 
which another oath had been substituted 
in the Act to which he referred, were 
required to be taken by Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and these Acts had not been re- 
pealed. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


The Lord Chancellor 
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INCORPORATION OF TRUSTEES OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF IRELAND 
BILL [H.L.], & 


PRIMITIVE WESLEYAN METHODIST SOCIETY 
OF IRELAND REGULATION BILL [H.L.] 


Bills referred to a Select Committee: The 
Lords following were named of the Committee : 


E. Airlie. V. Lifford. 

E. Powis. L. Brodrick. 
E. Morley. L. Clandeboye. 
E. Dartrey. 


The petition presented this day, praying to be 
heard by counsel in favour of the Primitive Wes- 
leyan Methodist Society of Ireland Regulation 
Bill [u.u.], referred to the Committee, with leave 
to the petitioner to be heard as desired: The 
Committee to meet on Monday next, at Eleven 
o’clock, and to appoint their own chairman.— 
(The Lord Cairns.) 
House adjourned at half past Eight 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 24th April, 1871. 


MINUTES.] — Szrecr Commirrezs — Report — 
Public Petitions. 

Ways and Means—considered in Commitiec— 
Committee Rp. 

Pusuic Brrts—Second Reading—Ewelme Rec- 
tory * [96]; Pier and Harbour Orders Con- 
firmation * [101]. 

Committee—Report—Bath City Prison * [100]. 

Third Reading—Citation Amendment (Scotland)* 
[89], and passed. 


IRELAND—WESTMEATH, &.(UNLAWFUL 
COMBINATIONS).—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I may take this 
opportunity of stating the intention of 
the Government with reference to the 
Report of the Committee on the state of 
Westmeath. I have had a communica- 
tion from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford on 
this subject, and I have to state that my 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies will to-day move in the 
House of Lords for the communication 
of the evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee on Westmeath to that branch of 
the Legislature, and will also give notice 
of his intention to present a Bill for 
more effectually securing—I do not now 
give the technical description of the Bill, 
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but its object will be to give more effec- 
tual security to life and property within 
certain local limits in connection with 
crimes and secret societies. 


ARMY REGULATION BILL—COMPENSA- 
TION TO GENERAL OFFICERS, 
QUESTION. 


Sir JOHN HAY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether, in the event of 
purchase being done away with, Govern- 
ment is prepared to pay those Colonels 
who have be¢éome General Officers under 
the present system the sums expended by 
them in the purchase of their commis- 
sions; will any compensation be given 
to General Officers who have purchased 
their half-pay, so as to place them on an 
equal footing with Colonels who will 
obtain the rank of Major General after 
the passing of this Act without such 
purchase; and if the honorary Colonel- 
cies are abolished, what pecuniary com- 
pensation will be awarded to those Ge- 
neral Officers who in the natural course 
of events under the present system would 
have obtained such honorary colonelcies? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, that 
the Army Regulation Bill did not affect 
colonels who had become generals under 
the present system, and provided no 
compensation for them with regard to 
the honorary colonelcies, and he had 
already stated that when this subject 
was dealt with the interests of the hono- 
rary colonels would have to be con- 
sidered. 


. ARMY—CHAPLAINS IN CAMP. 
QUESTION. 


Mason WALKER (for Lord Evstacz 
Crort) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether there is any intention of 
carrying out at Aldershot, and other 
Camps, the recommendation contained 
in the Second Report of the Royal Com- 
missioners on Military Education to the 
effect— " 

“That in all barracks, where circumstances 
permit, a room with suitable furniture, and sup- 
plied with the necessary fuel and light, should be 
appropriated for the use of the Chaplains in their 
intercourse with the soldiers, and for other reli- 
gious purposes ?” 

Mr.CARDWELL, in reply, said, there 
was every disposition to give effect to 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
missioners on this subject; but there 
was considerable difficulty in finding the 
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requisite accommodation. Probably the 
school-room would be best appropriated 
for the purpose. 


European Recruits. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION — BUILDING 
GRANTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SIMONDS asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council, If he 
can state the time when the parishes of 
Headbourn Worthy, Otterbourne, and 
Colden Common, in the county of South- 
ampton, may expect to receive a reply to 
their applications for Building Grants, 
made to thie Council some four months 
since ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, in reply, 
that in the third parish mentioned by the 
hon. Gentleman, Colden Common, the 
application was made before the very 
great pressure of applications had set 
in, on the 18th of October, 1870; the 
reply was sent on the 27th of October, 
and the officers were still corresponding 
with the promoters of the school to 
obtain the necessary information. With 
regard to the other two schools, the 
applications had been made, one on the 
6th of December, and the other on the 
9th of December. Nearly 2,000 appli- 
cations had been received before these 
two; and, for the reason he had fre- 
quently stated, with the utmost endea- 
vour to get through the work, he could 
not state the precise time when they 
would be replied to. 


INDIA—COST OF EUROPEAN RECRUITS. 
QUESTION. 


CotoneL SYKES asked, Whether the 
Under Secretary of State for India hav- 
ing declared that there is not any error 
in the Report of the Commission to 
inquire and report into the cost of drill- 
ing European recruits for India, which 
stated that 24,783 recruits were sent to 
India from the East India Company’s 
depot at Warley from 1850 to 1859, at 
an average cost of £19 14s. 103d. per 
recruit, but that the War Office, for 
15,376 recruits sent to India from 1861-2 
to 1867-8, charged the Government of 
India £205 per recruit, and in the year 
1862-3 £376 per recruit, and that for 
the future £136 13s. 11d. for a Cavalry, 
and £63 8s. 5d. for an Infantry recruit 
is to be charged, the Secretary of State 
for India in Council will take measures 
to protect the taxpayers of India from 
these extraordinarily increased charges 
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for recruiting the European Troops in 
India, and whether the depot at Warley 
cannot be re-established on the same 
economical footing as under the East 
India Company ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: No change, 
Sir, in the existing arrangements is at 
present contemplated by the Secretary 
of State for India in Council. With 
regard to the Warley depot, all matters 
connected with recruiting belong to the 
department of the Secretary of Btato for 
War; but I may say that I do not see 
how, even if the Warley depot were re- 
established, it could be re-established 
on the same economical footing as for- 
merly, seeing that the article supplied 
to India by the War Office is a more 
costly article than that supplied in old 
times. 


THE NEW FOREST—FELLING TIMBER. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Whether he will pro- 
mise that the felling of timber, which he 
stated on Tuesday last was contemplated 
in the New Forest, shall not be permit- 
ted until the House has had an oppor- 
tunity of considering the New Forest 
Bill now before Parliament ? 

Mr. BAXTER: Sir, if the state of 
Public Business afforded a reasonable 
prospect of the New Forest Bill being 
discussed at an early date, such a pro- 
mise as that desired by my hon. Friend 
might possibly be given; but, in pre- 
sent circumstances, I think it would not 
be wise to prevent the cutting down of 
the very small quantity of timber con- 
templated. At the same time, I assure 
my hon. Friend that nothing shall be 
done which may have the slightest ten- 
dency to prejudge questions hereafter to 
be decided by Parliament. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, in consequence 
of the answer he had just received, he 
should take the earliest available oppor- 
tunity of asking the House to affirm the 
inexpediency of allowing any timber to 
be felled in the New Forest. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY—NORTH WALES. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. WILLIAMS WYNN asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
it is intended to complete the survey of 
North Wales (other than the mineral 
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districts), upon any larger scale than 
the existing one-inch survey; and, if 
not, whether he can hold out any hope 
of the re-verification of the roads, &c., as 
laid down in that survey, parts of which 
contain errors of more than thirty years’ 
standing ? 

Mr. AYRTON, in reply, said, he 
could not give a precise answer, because 
he had not yet received replies to in- 
quiries which he directed to be made 
some time ago as to the mode in which 
the survey was being conducted. If it 
were to go on at the rate at which it 
had progressed hitherto, it would be 
several years before the survey of the 
part of Wales referred to by the hon. 
Member would be completed; it was 
desirable to complete promptly the sur- 
vey of the mineral districts. 


ARMY—OFFICERS OF THE COMMIS- 
SARIAT, &c., DEPARTMENTS. 
QUESTION. 


Viscount MAHON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, What is the alter- 
native provided for the Officers of the Com- 
missariat, Store, Barrack, and Purveyors’ 
Departments who may object to receive 
their new commissions under the Control 
Warrant; and whether, if they retired, 
they would be entitled to any sum or 
pension beyond the regulation allowance 
for the losses sustained by the introduc- 
tion of the said Warrant, as was allowed 
to clerks of the War Office, &c., retired 
under recent changes ? 

Sir HENRY STORKS said, in reply, 
that officers of the Commissariat, Store, 
Barrack, and Purveyors’ Departments, 
cannot object to receive commissions 
under the Control Warrant, but they 
may elect to retain the pay of their rank 
in their departments until they were 
promoted in the Control Department, 
and that officers who retired, except such 
as were displaced by amalgamations, 
would not be entitled to any sum or 
pension, and could be dealt with only 
under existing regulations. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 
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NATIONAL EXPENDITURE. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. WHITE, in rising to move an 
Amendment, said, he would do so in the 
shape of a Resolution, which was in- 
tended to mean what it said—that was 
to say, his Resolution did not raise the 
question of confidence or non-confidence 
in the Government. He wished to 
rightly interpret the feelings of his con- 
stituency, and express the views he 
entertained with reference to the course 
which the Government had of late pur- 
sued. He was performing the part of 
their best friend—the candid friend— 
because he was sure that persistence in 
the course of extravagance which was 
now inaugurated, would alienate the 
best friends of the Government, and 


would certainly disgust a large majority | ( 


of their truest and most earnest sup- 
porters. The Resolution which he sub- 
mitted, and upon which he should take 
the sense of the House, was as fol- 
lows :— 

“That, in the opinion of the House, the addi- 

tional taxation proposed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will entail burdens upon the people which 
are not justified by existing circumstances.” 
He had just referred to a Motion of a 
kindred nature which, in 1862, was 
made by his right hon. Friend the Pre- 
sident of the Poor Law Board (Mr. 
Stansfeld), and he would frankly admit 
that that Resolution would now have 
been better than his own. It was— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the Na- 
tional Expenditure is capable of reduction with- 
out compromising the safety, the independence, or 
the legitimate influence of the country.” 


That correctly expressed his own opinion 
of our present circumstances. In the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 
1862, the expenditure was £71,297,656, 
or £1,000,000 less than was now de- 
manded. The line of argument he in- 
tended to pursue was this—First, he 
would assume that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer required an addition to his 
incoming Revenue of £2,713,000, and 
that the additional taxation which he 
asked them to impose would leave him 
his proposed surplus of £87,000. In the 
second place, he would inquire whether, 
by judicious economy, the present taxa- 
tion ought not to more than suffice for 
the national requirements. When the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer brought in 
his Budget last year, his estimate of the 
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Revenue for the year ending the 31st of 
March, 1871, was £2,311,220 less than 
the actual receipts; and, on that occa- 
sion, he ventured to say that the right 
hon. Gentleman had under-estimated his 
surplus by quite £2,000,000. Theright 
hon. Gentleman now estimated that the 
following sources of Revenue would be 
less than in 1870-1: — Customs, by 
£91,000; Excise, by £368,000 ; Stamps, 
by £257,000; Income Tax, if at 4d., by 
£250,000 ; the Post Office, by £100,000; 
and the Crown Lands, by £10,000; 
making a total falling-off, as compared 
with last year, of £1,076,000. The 
total Revenue which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer calculated on obtaining 
in the year 1871-2 was £69,595,000. A 
fortnight before the right hon. Gentle- 
man brought forward his Budget, he 
Mr. White) had made out his own, and 
he estimated the Revenue at £71,000,000 
for the coming year. He might men- 
tion that he had passed a considerable 
portion of his life many thousand miles 
away from England, in a country where 
the question of the harvest in Eng- 
land being good or bad was of vital 
interest, and where it was necessary to 
consider all the circumstances which 
might either add to, or subtract from, the 
prosperity of the nation. Therefore, 
owing to his mercantile training, ever 
since he had the honour of a seat in that 
House, he had always deemed it his 
duty to estimate the total out-turn of 
each coming year’s Revenue, and before 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer opened 
his Budget he was always ready with 
his own, in order to contrast it with that 
of the right hon.Gentleman. He took 
this opportunity of thanking the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for having made 
this self-imposed task much easier than 
it was in times past, owing to the large 
amount of authentic fiscal information 
now given to the public through the 
medium of Zhe London Gazette. To the 
correctness of the right hon. Gentlemari’s 
estimate, however, he demurred for the 
following reasons :—In the first place, 
the manufacturing districts in the North 
had not, during the last 10 years been 
in so prosperous a condition as at present. 
Again, cotton wool was 30 per cent 
lower than it was this time last year; 
and wool was likewise very low. Wheat 
was at a moderate price. The latest 
Poor Law Return for England and 
Wales showed that in February, 1870, 
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the number of paupers was 1,093,811, 
while at the same date in the present 
year the number was 1,036,459 id 
est 57,352 less. The Railway Returns 
told a similar story, and the great in- 
crease, both in passenger and goods 
traffic, showed that the commercial and 
manufacturing prosperity of the country 
had at last recovered from the great 
panic of 1866. The right hon. Gentle- 
man appeared also to have wholly ig- 
nored the normal increment of Revenue, 
which was an essential condition in the 
Estimate. The Prime Minister had 
stated that the normal increment of the 
Revenue was £875,000 per annum, dur- 
ing the four years ending in 1863; and 
it might now be fairly put at £1,000,000. 
Again, with regard to agricultural pros- 
perity, he was assured by hon. Gen- 
tlemen, who were more competent to 
judge than himself, that there was every 
prospect of the coming harvest of all 
crops together being greater in aggregate 
value than that of last year. There 
were no statistics to show what amount 
of such augmented agricultural produc- 
tion would go into the Exchequer ; but, 
in 1787, Mr. Pitt said three-fifths of the 
amount made for labour in the agricul- 
tural districts found its way into the 
Exchequer ; and the right hon. Gentle- 
man now at the head of the Government 
once asserted at Chester, that, somehow 
or other, one-eighth of every man’s 
income, on the average, was paid to the 
State. Now it was obvious that the re- 
vival of commercial, manufacturing, and 
agricultural industry must increase con- 
siderably the amount of Revenue. 
Again, he found the right hon. Gentle- 
man was very well off with regard to 
the Exchequer balances. Fourteen years 
ago Sir George C. Lewis thought 
£6,500,000 quite enough; but the pre- 
sent Chancellor of the Exchequer com- 
menced thefinancial year with£7 ,023,425, 
and, on the last occasion, when making 
his Financial Statement, the right hon. 
Gentleman stated that the unfunded 
Debt had never been so low in the 
memory of man. He went into these 
details because he did not think the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had ap- 
proached this subject in a statesman- 
like manner. The right hon. Gentleman 
addressed the Oommittee as though he 
were a merchant in straitened circum- 
stances, who had a big bill coming due, 
and who had, consequently, to task his 
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utmost efforts, because, if he could not 
pay the full amount of the bill, his credit 
would be irretrievably ruined. The sub- 
ject was introduced as though the right 
hon. Gentleman had to meet a bill of 
£72,395,000, due on the 31st of March 
next, and destitute of any resources to 
provide for the smallest possible deficit. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
told the House that he based his Esti- 
mate on an average of several years. 
Now, according to the official statistics, 
the total surplus for the last 14 years 
reached nearly £17,000,000, whereas the 
total deficits owing to unexpected cala- 
mities—the New Zealand, Chinese, and 
Abyssinian Wars, and the bad harvest 
of 1860—amounted to only £3,500,638 ; 
thus leaving for the last 14 years an 
average annual excess of Revenue over 
Expenditure of nearly £1,000,000. Ac- 
cording to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire, Ministers 
of State were placed on such Olympian 
heights that they took a larger survey 
and a wider range than the humble 
Members who sat below the gangway; 
but, still, he (Mr. White) had a lurking 
suspicion that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, finding how convenient it was 
to under-estimate his Revenue last year, 
thought it would be a wise policy to do 
so again, especially as there might be 
certain Alabama claims looming in the 
distance. If this were the case, how- 
ever, it would have been far better for 
the right hon. Gentleman to take the 
House into his confidence and tell it 
plainly what was likely to occur. He 
had now done with the first part of his 
argument, and would turn to the second. 
The right hon. Gentleman had informed 
the House that he should require for the 
coming year the sum of £72,395,000. 
Now, he protested against such a de- 
mand, as being inordinate. It was the 
largest amount that had ever been de- 
manded from the House in time of 
peace. They had recently grown too much 
into the habit, he regretted to note, 
of talking vaguely and indefinitely of 
very large sums of money, forgetting 
what Government expenditure really 
meant. One of the best definitions he 
remembered was that of the present 
Prime Minister, who said— 


Expenditure. 


“Tt must be borne in mind when we speak of 
Government expenditure, we speak of that which 
is taken in great measure out of the earnings of 
the people, and which forms in no small degree a 
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deduction from a seanty store which is necessary 
to secure to them a sufficiency—I do not say of the 
comforts of life, but even of the prime neces- 
saries of food, of clothing, of shelter, and of 
fuel.” 

Hence, when the Government swelled 
the already enormous amount of taxa- 
tion, the House had not only the right, 
but it was its duty to express its opinion 
as to the justice or propriety of the 
policy proposed for its adoption. Atthe 
last election the main issue placed before 
the people waseconomy. He would not 
refer to the memorable speeches made 
by the Prime Minister in Lancashire ; 
but when the verdict of the country had 
been taken the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Minister of the Crown, ad- 
dressing his constituents at Greenwich, 
on his re-election, in 1868, said— 

“T am myself responsible, and I avow I did 
take the earliest opportunity in my power to direct 
the public mind to that subject—public economy 
—at the opening stage in the proceedings con- 
nected with the late elections, for 1 am quite cer- 
tain that there may be times when the public 
mind may become comparatively relaxed in re- 
gard to the general principles of economy and 
thrift, and to the special duty of public men to 
watch the very beginning of such an evil. I 
rejoice to think that the attention of the country 
has been effectually directed, during the late 
elections, to the subject of retrenchment of public 
expenditure. I know no reason why £3,000,000 
should be added in the short period of two and a- 
half years to the cost of our establishments. It is 
one thing, I am well aware, to put on £3,000,000, 
but it is another thing to take it off; for, when 
you put £3,000,000 on, you create a number of 
new relations, a number of new offices, a number 
of new claims, a number of new expectations.” 
The right hon. Gentleman the late Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Bright) again, on the occasion of his 
own re-election for Birmingham, after 
accepting office, said— 

“ Let me tell you this—I say it as a member 
of the Administration which is just formed— 
that no Government is deserving of the support 
of the people of the country which cannot carry 
on the administration of the country for a smaller 
sum than £70,000,000 a-year.” 


In the face of this statement a Liberal 
and economical Government was now 
governing the country at a cost of 
£72,395,000 a-year. The late Mr. Cob- 
den, on one occasion, told him that the 
only Prime Minister who had done his 
duty was Sir Robert Peel, because he 
always had maintained a constant super- 
vision and control over all the subordi- 
nate offices of the State. When the 
right hon. Gentleman the present Prime 
Minister came into office, he (Mr. 
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White) indulged the hope and belief 
that the country would see a period of 
peace, retrenchment, and reform. So 
far as the first was concerned, he must 
do Her Majesty’s Government the jus- 
tice to say that their policy had his un- 
qualified approval. With regard to 
retrenchment, it seemed to have been 
wholly forgotten by the Government; 
and the country was fast reverting to 
the bad Palmerstonian times, when the 
head of each Department did just as he 
pleased, and when he got into a mess, 
simply cried—‘‘ Palmerston to the res- 
cue ;” and found a majority of the House 
ready to follow the example of its Leader 
in condoning the offences of every blun- 
dering official. It was not pleasant to 
make these remarks; but they were jus- 
tified by the fact that the public expendi- 
ture was now greater than when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire described our armaments as 
swollen and bloated. He was the more 
astonished at such vast War Estimates 
being brought forward at a time when 
he had hoped the ‘meddling and 
muddling policy’? had been for ever 
abandoned. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said that, in taking the course 
he had, he was carrying out the wishes 
of the House, and it was true that a 
majority voted in favour of enlarged ex- 
penditure; but that did not justify the 
‘‘Ways and Means” which had been 
proposed. He had voted against the 
increase in the Estimates, and he could 
not approve the practice, although 
sanctioned by modern usage, of asking 
the House to commit itself to in- 
creased Estimates before ascertaining 
the total sum that was really required, 
and the amount which would be pro- 
duced by the existing taxation. If 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
announced at the beginning of the Ses- 
sion that he intended to augment the 
taxation of the country, it would have 
done much to allay the panic and absurd 
feeling in favour of increased military 
expenditure. When, in 1848, there 
was a somewhat similar panic, Lord 
John Russell frankly told the House of 
Commons that if it were the wish of the 
country to incur a further outlay for 
defensive purposes, he was prepared to 
increase the income tax from 7d. to 1s. 
in the pound; and it was marvellous 
what a very soothing effect that state- 
ment had upon the public mind. The 
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course then taken by Lord John Russell 
was praised by the late Sir Robert Peel, 
who—to his credit be it spoken—always 
endeavoured in periods of panic to scout 
the popular delusions and sinister in- 
terested suggestions of the Services and 
their friends which, as a rule, caused 
the panic feeling to arise. With regard 
to the present Navy and Army Estimates, 
he would simply remark that, in 1850, 
when the late Duke of Wellington was 
Commander-in-Chief, the whole Expen- 
diture of both Army and Navy amounted 
to £15,700,000 ; but now, for the Army 
alone, the Estimate was £16,452,000, 
including £600,000 only as the current 
year’s expenditure on account of the 
proposed abolition of purchase in the 
Army. There was no one more anxious 
than himself, and many other Members 
sitting below the gangway on that side 
of the House, that this country should 
have an Army thoroughly efficient in 
every respect; but efficiency was one 
thing and economy another, and he ven- 
tured to think that the plan of Army 
re-organization proposed by the Secre- 
tary of State for War was neither effi- 
cient nor economical. The truth of the 
matter was that the Government must 
strike higher than they had yet dared to 
do. Lord Northbrook’s Report had 
pointed out that our war administration 
cost us relatively four or five times as 
much as that which belonged to the 
Armies of any of the great military 
Powers of Europe. As a specimen of 
the way in which the affairs of the Ad- 
ministrative Department at the Horse 
Guards were managed, he might in- 
stance the fact that there was a large 
increase this year in the charge for home 
transport of troops, recruits, military 
prisoners with escorts, &c., the sum re- 
quired being £276,495. But would it 
be believed that the Horse Guards, 
owing probably to some antiquated ar- 
rangement made at the introduction of 
railways, paid for the carriage of troops 
fully 50 per cent more than was paid 
by private individuals ? His hon. Friend 
the Member for Ashton (Mr. Mellor) 
would corroborate him in the statement 
that the charge for a number of recruits 
starting from Ashton was 10s. 74$d. per 
man third-class, for a distance which, in 
the case of private individuals, cost only 
7s. 2d. Ordinary third-class passengers 
were permitted to carry their luggage 
with them, but in the case of soldiers 
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this was the subject of an extra charge. 
He would suggest to his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend on his left (Captain Vivian) 
that if he would apply to Mr. Cook, the 
excursionist, and permit that gentleman 
to contract for the transport of our 
troops, the country would probably be a 
gainer to the extent of something like 
£120,000 or £130,000 per annum, while 
the soldiers would find the change at- 
tended with a great increase of comfort. 
He only gave that as a specimen of the 
mode in which things were managed in 
the War Department. Now, for the 
Navy we required £9,756,000, and 
though his hon. Friend the Secretary 
for the Treasury had courageously re- 
formed many of the abuses which existed 
in the system of naval contracts, sup- 
plies, &c., how did matters still stand in 
our Dockyards? He had carefully gone 
through the figures with his hon. Friend 
the Member for Ashton, and the result 
was they had found that in the home 
Dockyards for every £6 worth of work 
performed £1 was expended in control 
and supervision; while in our foreign 
Dockyards it was still worse, for there 
the cost of control and _ supervision 
amounted to quite as much as the value 
of the work done. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had taken great credit to 
the Government because his right hon. 
Friend the President of the Poor Law 
Board had, by re-organizing the London 
Custom House, been able to dispense 
with the services of 200 clerks in that 
Department without impairing its effi- 
ciency ; and he had also, he was glad to 
say, promised to inquire into the state 
of the Customs’ Department at the out- 
ports, and see whether in these quarters 
similar reductions could not also be ac- 
complished. But, to his mind, that was 
merely paltering with the question. He 
had no hesitation in saying that of some 
15,000 clerks in the Civil Service, re- 
ceiving salaries amounting in the aggre- 
gate to £4,500,000 per annum, two- 
thirds could be dispensed with, and the 
remaining third should be more liberally 
treated. He felt convinced that if that 
were done the work would be much 
better performed. Most of the mecha- 
nical work now done by gentlemen 
should be placed in the hands of ordi- 
nary copyists, and he was glad to see 
that something was being done in that 
direction. He had mentioned to a high 
official—whose name he would furnish 
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to his hon. Friend the Secretary for the 
Treasury if he desired it—that in a cer- 
tain Government Department not one- 
twelfth of the clerks employed did one 
day’s work in a week; and that gentle- 
man replied—and no one was in a better 
condition to know the fact—that the 
same might be said of every Government 
Department. The truth was that the 
average Government employé appeared 
to act in accordance with the three car- 
dinal principles—come as late as you 
can, gO as soon as you can, and do as 
little as you can. Before sitting down 
he must say a word or two upon the 
subject of the proposed tax on matches, 
against which he had that day presented 
three Petitions from the metropolitan 
manufacturers and their work-people; 
and he could not help expressing his 
sincere regret that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should have selected those articles for 
the purpose of taxation. In doing so 
the right hon. Gentleman had, in his 
belief, not shown that regard for the 
sanctity of private property which it was 
the duty of every statesman to inculcate 
at the present time. It appeared as if 
the right hon. Gentleman thought he 
was entitled to lay on any tax or duty 
he pleased, and had ignored the fact 
that the imposition of such a tax as this 
would have the effect of maiming a most 
important branch of industry, one that 
was of the most signal benefit to many 
thousands of the poorer classes of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. If he were defeated 
on this Motion, as he suspected he might 
be, he should still respect the opinions 
of those who did not agree with him, 
and he should believe them to be ani- 
mated with as hearty a desire to pro- 
mote the happiness and welfare of the 
people as he himself was; and if only a 
small number were to follow him into 
the Lobby, he should not say, as was 
once said by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that— 


“ Tt was the vis inertia of the blind, ignorant, 
besotted stupidity of the large majorities of the 
English Parliament that made the superior in- 
telligence of a portion of no avail.” 


The hon. Gentleman concluded by mov- 
ing the Amendment of which he had 
given Notice. 

Mr. RYLANDS :* In seconding the 
Resolution of my hon. Friend (Mr. 
White), I wish to disclaim any desire of 
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expressing a want of confidence in the 
present Ministry. I say that, because 
my hon. Friend the junior Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) stated that he 
intended his Motion, which is next in 
order on the Paper, as a Vote of Want 
of Confidence, and I entirely and dis- 
tinetly decline to join my hon. Friend 
in any such vote. I do so, because I 
fully recognize the great benefits which 
have accrued to this country from both 
the home and foreign policy of the Go- 
vernment. I therefore adopt my present 
course not as an opponent, but as an 
independent supporter of the Govern- 
ment; and I am bound to say that the 
proposals which have emanated from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer have cre- 
ated great disappointment throughout 
the country, and in no place more than 
in the county which was honoured by 
having the Prime Minister as its candi- 
date at the last General Election. I had 
the pleasure of listening to those elo- 
quent speeches delivered by the right 
hon. Gentleman, which not only power- 
fully affected public opinion in Lanca- 
shire, but which were held throughout 
the kingdom, as embodying the “ plat- 
form” upon which the Liberal party 
rested. That platform included justice 
to Ireland, and national economy. The 
right hon. Gentleman has nobly carried 
out the first part of his programme, in 
his great measures on the Irish Church 
and the Irish Land; but the expecta- 
tions he held out of national economy 
only deepen the disappointment which 
is now felt, in consequence of the large 
Estimates proposed by the Government ; 
and the measures of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer have increased the public 
dissatisfaction. In dealing with these 
proposals, I venture to express the opi- 
nion that it would be contrary to public 
policy, if the House, in dealing with 
questions of taxation and expenditure, 
should be embarrassed by considerations 
of a party nature. I shall be disap- 
pointed if, before the close of the de- 
bate, the Prime Minister does not cor- 
dially recognize the public advantage of 
the greatest freedom being enjoyed by 
the House, in discussing the question 
now before us. But apart from these 
general considerations, there are prece- 
dents in previous Sessions when Budgets 
have been greatly altered or withdrawn, 
in consequence of opposition in the 
House, which have not been regarded 
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as including the expression of want of 
confidence. My hon. Friend (Mr. White) 
has alluded to the Budget of 1848, and 
the circumstances under which that Bud- 
get was brought forward were almost 
identical with those of the present time. 
In making his Financial Statement, at 
the opening of the Session, Lord John 
Russell, the then Prime Minister, re- 
marked that the previous year had been 
one which, excepting cases of foreign 
war or domestic insurrection, was without 
a parallel in the history of the country. 
There had not only been a period of 
commercial distress, but there had been 
an increasing expenditure occasioned by 
the panic of 1847, which was one of the 
most foolish on record, being occasioned 
by distrust of France under Louis 
Philippe, excited by the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s alarming letter to Sir John 
Burgoyne on the probability of an inva- 
sion of this country. Lord John Russell 
proposed to re-organize the Militia, and 
for that purpose, as well as to meet the 
existing deficiency of the Revenue, he 
suggested an addition to the income tax 
of 5d. in the pound, raising it to 1s. 
in the pound. At the close of February, 
1848, Louis Philippe abdicated, and 
with the decline of the panic, there arose 
great opposition in the House and in the 
country to the increased taxation. And 
then occurred the precedent to which I 
wish especially to direct the attention of 
the Prime Minister. The Budget was 
withdrawn, the Militia Bill dropped, 
and further than that, Lord Russell’s 
Government referred the whole military 
and naval expenditure of the country to 
a searching inquiry by a Select Com- 
mittee, and the result was that by the 
close of the Session, it was found there 
might be very considerable reductions 
made in the expenditure of the country. 
The Budget was re-introduced in August 
without any increase in taxation, the 
cost of the Navy having been reduced 
by £208,000, Army £150,000, Ordnance 
£123,000, Militia £150,000, and Miscel- 
laneous Expenditure £235,000, making 
a total saving of nearly £1,000,000 
sterling. All this was done without a 
whisper that any action taken by the 
House should be twisted into a Vote of 
Want of Confidence, and he saw no rea- 
son for treating adverse criticism on the 
present occasion more seriously. In the 
course of the discussions in 1848, Mr. 
Wakley recommended the Government 
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to withdraw their Resolutions together. 
He said— 

“That Budget was a bubble. It was burst— 
it was exploded—it was gone; and if there had 


been any substance in it, it was annihilated.” 
—(3 Hansard, xevi. 1422.] 

And I think I might almost use the same 
language now in reference to the present 
proposals. I will, however, strongly 
press upon the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer the 
propriety of following Lord Russell’s 
example, as I am quite at a loss to un- 
derstand how the Government, consist- 
ently with their previous principles, can 
justify this great expenditure. They 
have given us no sufficient reason for it, 
and the only attempt at justification oc- 
curred on Thursday in the Budget speech. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer argued that we 
should secure an immunity from invasion 
by means of this increased expenditure, 
and that in a financial point of view the 
operation would pay. This was alto- 
gether a peculiar argument, and I think 
deserves some little consideration from 
the House. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said— 
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“1 wish, however, to point out to the House 
one view of the case which, as it is peculiarly 
financial, may not be irrelevant for me to state. 
I will leave it to others to comment on the incon- 
venience of being invaded, and to the desirability 
of preventing invasion if possible.” 

T cannot deny the soundness of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s premises. We shall 
all admit that it would be very inconve- 
nient to be invaded; and that it is 
desirable to prevent invasion if possible. 
But the right hon. Gentleman went on 
say—‘‘I do not mean to enter into the 
question of the probability of an inva- 
sion ;”’ but that is, in fact, the whole gist 
of the affair. The probability or other- 
wise of an invasion lies at the root of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s argument, 
and in judging of it I think we may fairly 
consider that the fact that this country 
has never been invaded for centuries is 
a good reason for considering that an 
invasion is highly improbable. I sup- 
pose no hon. Gentleman would consider 
that a piratical inroad like that of Paul 
Jones, to which allusion was made the 
other evening by the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren), can be seri- 
ously regarded in the light of an inva- 
sion, nor would they consider as an 
invasion the landing on the shores of 
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Pembrokeshire at the end of last century, 
of 1,400 badly equipped Frenchmen, 
who were dispersed by the country people 
armed with scythes and pitchforks. In 
fact, the only serious attempts of inva- 
sion ever contemplated have been frus- 
trated by the natural and inevitable 
difficulty of carrying into effect any such 
designs against this country. But pass- 
ing over the main consideration bearing 
upon his argument, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman proceeded to urge that it was in 
the power of this House and the coun- 
try to take such measures, he would not 
say as would prevent England being 
invaded, but should satisfy all who could 
judge that she could not be invaded, 
and then, in glowing terms, he said— 


“Tf that can be done, I can hardly imagine any 
sacrifice that it would not be worth while to make 
upon purely financial considerations, because if 
you can satisfy people that this is the one spot in 
the world that is safe, and that will, in all proba- 
bility, be free from the ravages of war, think how 
our credit will rise, how the value of our property 
will increase, what a predominance it gives us over 
other nations.” 


Well, Sir, that is a captivating prospect, 
and if the right hon. Gentleman can 
induce people to believe that there will 
be a great increase given to the value of 
their property by his measures, it will, 
no doubt, induce them to submit cheer- 
fully to his taxes. But is he prepared 
seriously to maintain that, owing to the 
want of sufficient security at present, or 
owing to the idea prevalent in the world 
that we are likely to be invaded, the 
financial interests of this country have 
suffered, and the value of property has 
been depressed ? He has simply assumed 
it without producing any fact in support 
of his assumption, and I ask him if he 
has consulted any banker or merchant 
to ascertain any facts justifying his idea 
as to the depression of prices? If prices 
of property are really not depressed by 
a feeling of insecurity, then all the 
visions of the right hon. Gentleman as 
to the probable financial advantages of 
his scheme are entirely baseless. But I 
further put it to the Government, whe- 
ther or not they provided sufficient means 
for the protection of the country 12 
months ago; because if the Estimates 
then proposed were not sufficient for our 
security a serious responsibility rested 
upon the Government; butif they were 
sufficient, as I fully believe, then I chal- 
lenge the right hon. Gentleman to men- 
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tion any existing circumstances which 
have in the interval rendered this coun- 
try more liable to be invaded. In dis- 
cussing our means of defence the right 
hon. Gentleman gave another instance 
of his ingenuity in putting his case, for 
he said he would not speak of our fleet, 
yet that was clearly the most important 
element in considering whether we could 
resist any possible attack. He admitted 
that our fleet is at present the mistress 
of the seas; but he said it might not 
always be so, and why? “Because it 
might be decoyed away as Nelson was 
before Trafalgar, when he went to the 
West Indies.” In reply to this, I can 
only say that it appears to me in the 
highest degree improbable that such a 
contingency could occur, and if when we 
have provided a large and powerful fleet 
for the defence of our shores, any Mi- 
nister allowed it to be carried away for 
the protection of some distant dependency 
in the Pacific or Atlantic, I say he would 
deserve impeachment. The argument 
of the right hon. Gentleman may be 
worthy of his great ingenuity, but it 
will scarcely impose upon the House or 
the country. 1 can only suppose that 
he throws the Navy out of calculation, 
because the Government ask for only a 
small addition to the Navy Estimates, 
and he wishes to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of the Army in order to justify the 
enormous increase of expenditure in that 
Department. He then said that, rely- 
ing upon the Army, we might create— 
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“A force sufficient—demonstrably sufficient, 
considering the conditions of the problem of 
landing a force in an enemy’s country—to crush 
any enemy before he could possibly accumulate 
sufficient strength to invade us.” 


Let the House consider this expression 
—‘‘ considering the conditions of the 
problem of landing a force in an enemy’s 
country,” and I ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether he is prepared seriously 
to say that, considering those conditions, 
we are not already in possession of a 
force that would crush any enemy that 
might attempt to land upon our shores ? 
All the discoveries of modern science 
went to help those who were attacked ; 
telegraphs and railways would enable 
us to concentrate our forces on any point 
threatened with danger; and, in addi- 
tion to having wisely brought home a 
number of soldiers formerly scattered 
over our distant possessions, where they 
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were of no use, the Government have at 
their command the Militia and the Vo- 
lunteers. It appears very singular that 
in all the discussions which had taken 
place on the Army, the Volunteer force 
was hardly alluded to. Was it not better 
to have high-spirited Englishmen actu- 
ated by a desire to defend their country, 
than to rely upon mere mercenaries? It 
is not complimentary to the Volunteers 
to ask the House to pass increased Esti- 
mates, on the assumption that the coun- 
try does not already possess a sufficient 
force to prevent the landing of an enemy. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshire, who sometimes 
gives the country the great advantage of 
expressing his real opinions in a strik- 
ing manner, when discussing the de- 
fences of the country in 1862 called them 
‘‘ bloated armaments,”’ and in the course 
of his speech on that occasion made use 
of arguments which I think well worthy 
of the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the present moment. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire said— 

“Tt was a monstrous mistake to say that this 
country was not now adequately defended. Our 
foreign interests were also secure, and these de- 
pended not so much on our fleets and armies as on 
the knowledge that England was the only country, 
which, when it entered into a just quarrel, never 
ceased until it had accomplished its object, whilst 
there was nota State in Europe—the proudest 
and the most powerful, that could enter upona 
third campaign. It was the financial reserve of 
England that prepared her for an_ indefinite 
struggle, whenever she had an adequate and 
worthy object. But if they allowed their re- 
sources to be sapped, weakened, and exhausted, 
they would deprive themselves of the principal 
source of their power—a sound state of finance.” 
—[See 3 Hansard, elxvii. 336-7-8.] 

This is the true element of that national 
security upon which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
relies for the maintenance of the financial 
interests of this country. But we need 
not rely upon what may be called the 
theoretical opinions of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Disraeli). The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has unwisely taken the 
example of America in adopting a bad 
tax, but he might with great advantage 
study their means of national defence. 
I suppose that the right hon. Gentleman 
would not deny that America was ‘‘ one 
spot in the world ” with all the financial 
advantages of being free from the pro- 
bability of invasion. No country was in 
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less danger of invasion than the United 
States, and yet she had at present less 
than 30,000 men in arms, and her Navy 
was admitted on all hands to be in a 
very inefficient state. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing the policy of economy and disarma- 
ment, the Americans contrive, neverthe- 
less, to command as much respect as if 
they were armed to the teeth. They, in 
fact, relied upon the resources belonging 
to a great nation of 40,000,000 of people, 
rich, industrious, and public spirited. 
Their resources had been tried in a re- 
markable manner. In 1860, before the 
Civil War, they had neither Army nor 
Navy, but in two years they raised 
hundreds of thousands of men, and a 
fleet of most formidable ships, brought 
together by a national spirit which had 
astonished the world. But I need not 
pursue this matter further. I have too 
great an opinion of the ability of the 
right hon. Gentleman to suppose that he 
seriously considers that there is any jus- 
tification for the addition of £3,000,000 
to our Army expenditure on the fanciful 
plea of immunity from invasion. The 
truth is, that these swollen Estimates 
date from the panic of last autumn, and 
are the fruit of the alarm created by the 
declaration of war by France against 
Prussia in August, when many hon. 
Gentlemen professed to believe that the 
Emperor would speedily conquer Prussia, 
and then, following the example of the 
great Napoleon, might overrun Europe. 
No doubt there were parties interested 
in the services who took advantage of 
the war to excite alarm in the public 
mind. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Manchester (Mr. Jacob Bright) said, a 
short time since, that panics were often 
originated by persons interested in an 
increase of expenditure, and his state- 
ment was objected to on the ground that 
panics are wide-spread amongst the popu- 
lation generally. But this is no answer 
to my hon. Friend. If a, ery of “fire” 
is raised in a theatre by mischievous or 
designing men, everybody, no doubt, be- 
comes panic-struck ; but the panic is not 
the less caused by the men who raise the 
ery of alarm, and whose confederates 
stand at the doors to take advantage of 
the confusion by picking the pockets of 
the struggling crowd. The circumstances 
of the present time are not peculiar, hav- 
ing repeatedly occurred, and with like 
results. In 1870-1 the national income 
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quer’s expectations by £2,311,000, and 
in the previous year by nearly £2,000,000. 
When this surplus over the estimated 
receipts occurred two or three years con- 
secutively, there never failed to ensue a 
panic, by which the spending servants 
of the Government found means to take 
advantage of the surplus. On the oc- 
casion of one of these periodical panics in 
1853, a right hon. Gentleman, formerly 
a distinguished member of this House, 
and whose absence from Parliament I 
very much regret, made a speech in which 
he pointed out very clearly the kind of 
proceeding which takes place under cir- 
cumstances like the present. I allude to 
Mr. Milner Gibson, who said— 


“T have observed that there is always a great 
deal of pressure for an increase of the Army and 
Navy, and a great complaint about the defence- 
lessness of the country, whenever there is a surplus 
income over expenditure. Why, it is a tempting 
thing—a large heap of money on the table of the 
Exchequer, and the knowledge on the part of the 
“ Services,” that if John Bull can be sufficiently, 
frightened into the cry for increased defences, 
there is a very good chance of some of the money 
being divided among them and theirs.” 


But I may appeal to a still higher autho- 
rity upon this point. Ihad the pleasure 
of listening to an eloquent speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), at 
Warrington, in which there was a pas- 
sage in more guarded terms, but which 
fully supported Mr. Milner Gibson’s 
opinion. The Prime Minister said— 


“T will tell you this—that no Government, 
however well disposed, will at any time be able to 
keep the expenditure of the country within mo- 
derate bounds unless it is supported by the con- 
stant vigilance of public opinion. You will ask 
me, perhaps, why is this? I will tell youina 
sentence. It is because individuals, and knots, 
and groups, and even classes of men, have a con- 
stant, quick, unsleeping interest in feeding them- 
selves upon the produce of the public industry. 
The natural counterpoise of that perfectly natural 
tendency on the part of individuals and classes is 
in the vigilance of the public mind. But if the 
public go to sleep, the other power, gentlemen, 
never go to sleep. On the contrary, it watches 
its opportunity. There is not a single description 
of person interested in the produce of the taxes 
that is not very naturally awake to consider what 
opportunities he may have of improving his posi- 
tion, and unfortunately there is this unhappy cir- 
cumstance, inherent in the condition of a public 
servant that, whereas the man who pursues other 
branches of industry when he improves his posi- 
tion—for instance in a matter of commerce or of 
manufacture—a man who increases the produce 
of the soil,a man who increases the produce of 
the town, in improving his own social position, 
improves the position of other people. But un- 
happily, when those who are interested in the pro- 
duce of the taxes improve their own position—I do 
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not well see how the consequence is to be avoided— 
they improve it rather at the expense than for 
the advantage of the people.” 


Expenditure. 


It is only necessary to look back at the 
experience of the last 20 years to satisfy 
the House that the opportunity of a 
surplus in the Revenue is always taken 
advantage of for an increase of unneces- 
sary expenditure. In the year ending 
March 1844, there was a surplus of 
actual over estimated receipts at the 
Exchequer of £2,500,000; in 1845, an 
excess of £3,000,000; in 1846, an excess 
£1,500,000 ; and in 1847, of £2,750,000, 
and then this plethora of public money 
was followed by the panic of 1847-8, to 
which I have already alluded, and which 
was excited by Louis Philippe—of all 
men in the world. In precisely the same 
way the panic of 1852-3 was preceded by 
an annual excess of £1,500,000 for two 
or three years, and was directed against 
Louis Napoleon, and caused a great in- 
crease of expenditure, until the panic 
was ended, by our joining as allies on 
the Russian question with the very man 
against whom we had been arming, and 
engaged with him in one of the most 
useless and wicked wars that ever took 
place. The Revenue recovered in 1857 
from the pressure of the Crimean War, 
and the surplus of £1,500,000 in each 
of the years ending March 1858 and 1859 
gave occasion for the customary increase 
of unnecessary and wasteful expenditure. 
To show that the Front Benches on each 
side of the House are equally guilty in 
this matter, it was the Government of 
Lord Derby, and more especially the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Droit- 
wich (Sir John Pakington) who got up 
the panic of 1859. Lord Derby placed 
in the mouth of the Queen a recommen- 
dation of ‘‘ re-construction of the Navy,” 
and the right hon. Baronet came down 
to the House with most alarming state- 
ments asto the great extent and efficiency 
of the French Navy, and as to the state 
of our own, which he declared was not in 
a ‘‘a proper and adequate state for the 
defence of our coasts, and the protection 
of our commerce.” The result was an 
enormous expenditure in building ships, 
which everyone now admits were of a 
kind that were perfectly useless, and the 
present Government will justify me in 
saying that the millions thrown away at 
that time on the Navy were absolutely 
wasted. Lord Derby’s Government went 
out, and were succeeded by Lord Pal- 
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merston, who, whenever there was a 
chance of spending the public money 
never wanted an excuse for the purpose. 
Again, the bugbear of France was held 
up before the House, and they were told 
that very probably the coasts of this 
country would be invaded. The noble 
Lord, in proposing to spend an enormous 
sum of money in building fortifications, 
expressly said he did so to be prepared 
against our nearest neighbour across the 
Channel, and that there was no use in‘dis- 
guising it. At that very time, my illus- 
trious Friend the late Mr. Cobden was 
engaged in negociating the Commercial 
Treaty with France. So that, whilst 
France was preparing to increase her 
commercial intercourse and extend her 
friendly relationships with this country, 
England was providing in an undis- 
guised manner for an expected raid upon 
its coasts by that very Power. In every 
case in fact, when a panic had occurred 
as an excuse for the expenditure of 
money, France was the bugbear. That 
being so, I ask the House to consider 
whether there is now, at all events, any 
possibility of France participating in an 
invasion ; and if the reply is, as it must 
be, that there is not, I contend most em- 
phatically that there is no justification 
for the excessive expenditure the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer proposes. The 
right hon. Gentleman in introducing his 
Budget, said the money must be had; 
the dinner had been eaten, the wine had 
been drunk, and nothing remained but 
to pay the bill; and he knew of no other 
means by which it could be done with 
less disturbance of trade. I venture to 
dispute the statement. The dinner has 
not been eaten—the wine has not been 
drunk—the House is still in a position 
to countermand the expenditure ; and the 
illustration is, to say the least of it, an 
unfortunate one, having regard to the 
present forlorn condition of some of the 
inhabitants of this country upon whom 
the additional taxation will entail fresh 
burdens. If there is any necessity for 
legislation in order to insure the protec- 
tion of our shores, the burden should not 
fall upon labour, but upon the owners 
of land and of realized wealth, whose 
timidity calls for these unnecessary mea- 
sures. If any reverse fell upon this 
country, or if through invasion, or ex- 
pected invasion, our commercial pros- 
perity and financial interests were de- 
stroyed, the possessors of labour might 
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emigrate from our shores and carry their 
industry to America, to Canada, to Aus- 
tralia, or even to Germany; but you 
could not carry away an inch of your land. 
It would be the land, the railways, the 
mills, and the mines which would have 
to bear the burden of a successful in- 
vasion—were such a thing possible— 
and their value would run down as ra- 
pidly as a barometer in a storm. I 
warn the holders of realized property in 
this country, that if they continue to en- 
courage this profligate expenditure, the 
time will soon come when the people of 
this country, to whom has been given 
household suffrage, and to whom the 
Education Bill, by conferring knowledge 
would give power, will make their in- 
fluence felt by returning a House of Com- 
mons which will insist that the charges 
which are deemed necessary for the pro- 
tection of property shall be rightly placed 
upon the holders of property. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, the additional 
taxation proposed by Her Majesty's Government 
will entail burdens upon the people which are not 
justified by existing circumstances,”—(Mr. James 
White,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Srr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he wished to say a few words in 
explanation of the vote he intended to 
give, which was the more necessary 
after the speech they had just heard 
from the hon. Member for Warrington 
(Mr. Rylands). He intended to vote 
for the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. White); but he would do 
so, having regard to the words of the 
Motion itself, and without in any way 
sanctioning the ‘ peace-at-any-price ” 
doctrines laid down by the hon. Member 
for Warrington. He should vote for the 
Motion, because he thought the Budget 
was, as the Motion stated, “not justi- 
fied by existing circumstances.” The 
Government proposed to alter and in- 
crease the probate duty, to change the 
succession duty, to create a fresh scale, 
and a very complicated one, in order to 
raise the income tax; and they also pro- 
posed by a direct act to place the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in direct compe- 
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tition with the little boys and poor people 
in the streets, in deriving a small profit 
from light. On the other hand, the 
proposition of the hon. Member for 
Brighton stated that this way of raising 
Revenue was not a proper one, and was 
distasteful to the House. The Bill, 
which had within the last few hours 
raised so much agitation in the country, 
might have been supposed to be accept- 
able to some hon. Members, as an at- 
tempt to equalize the balance between 
direct and indirect taxation; but the 
first thing to be considered in such a 
proposal was, that taxation should not 
press on the necessities of life of the 
poor; and those who were at all ac- 
quainted with the match trade must 
know that the proposed tax would de- 
stroy the livelihood of a large class of 
poor people. But, besides, he did not 
think it would produce the results con- 
templated by the right hon. Gentleman 
himself. The trade would be driven to 
foreign countries, and the tax would be- 
come a fruitful source of imposition and 
evasion. Much as he disliked that pro- 
posal, he disliked still more the attempt 
to alter the succession duty. He believed 
the succession duty already pressed most 
unjustly on children ; many persons even 
doubted the propriety of the tax at 
all; and it was only because the tax 
was small that evasions were not more 
numerous. When a son came into pos- 
session of an estate he had large out- 
goings to meet, and the proposed addi- 
tion would make his position one of 
increased difficulty. So oppressively had 
this duty weighed already, that it in- 
duced evasion of the law to a very great 
extent, and, if the tax was increased, he 
believed the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would defeat his own object by the 
inducement to evasion being so much 
enhanced. He had no wish, by the vote 
he intended to give, to secure a party 
triumph, or in any way to attack the 
position of the Government, who, he 
hoped, would not force the House to 
divide against them, by insisting on car- 
rying a proposition so eminently unsa- 
tisfactory. He appealed to the Govern- 
ment to adopt, at least, some of the sug- 
gestions that had been made to re-con- 
sider the Budget, and not force the 
House to vote against them. He wished 
it to be distinctly understood that he 
had no wish to hamper the Government 
in carrying out the proper efficiency of 
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the military defences of the country ; but 
he believed that with proper economy 
that object might be secured without 
resorting to this mode of taxation. He 
thought the payments made in reduction 
of the National Debt should have been 
suspended and used for such a great na- 
tional emergency as the defences of the 
country; but he could not consent to 
upset the whole system of the legacy 
and probate duties, and the adoption of 
a new tax, which would bear most op- 
pressively on a large number of poor 
people; in short, his objections to the 
Budget were so strong, that he should 
fail in his duty if he did not do all in 
his power to oppose it. 

Mr. HOLMS said, he agreed with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, in 
stating the deficiency he had to provide 
for, enunciated two principles—first, that 
we ought to pay our way, and, secondly, 
that we ought to see that the Income 
was sufficient for the Expenditure. To 
these two propositions he gave his hearty 
consent. But he must, nevertheless, 
enter his most hearty protest against this 
Budget altogether; and the grounds on 
which he did so he would endeavour to 
place as clearly and succinctly before the 
House as possible. It appeared to him 
that, instead of being only the Budget 
for 1871-2, it was intended as the Bud- 
get for 1872-3, if not for more than that. 
With an increase of Revenue under all 
heads except thatof the Telegraphs, it was 
rather curious that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should have come to the con- 
clusion that there was to be such a falling 
off in the Revenue this year. It might 
be that, in some respects, last year was 
an unusual year ; but were there to be no 
good things this year? The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had stated that com- 
merce was now on a solid foundation, 
and the right hon. Gentleman drew a 
glowing picture of the condition of com- 
merce in the country. The right hon. 
Gentleman laid it down that if we fol- 
lowed a policy of apprehending danger, 
and if the danger did not come, the 
people were deprived of a benefit from 
the remission of taxation to which they 
were justly entitled; and yet, while 
thus expressing himself, the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to apprehend a 
serious, but to my mind an unlikely, 
shortcoming in the Revenue. And this 
in a year when he calculated upon 
requiring £72,000,000, which was about 
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£5,000,000 in excess of the Budget 
of last year. Admitting that there 
might be a falling off in the Revenue 
from stamps, he could not agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman in antici- 
pating a reduction in Customs, Excise, 
taxes, and Post Office; and, consider- 
ing that the Prime Minister when Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer had estimated 
the elasticity of the Revenue at an in- 
crease of £1,780,000, he came to the 
conclusion that an addition of 1d. to the 
income tax would have obviated the 
necessity for this shuffling, which had 
given so much dissatisfaction to the 
country. The point of importance to his 
constituents was the proposed petty tax 
on matches, which, small as the tax ap- 
peared to be, he believed would produce 
far less even than the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer expected, and which involved 
a departure from the policy of the Liberal 
party. It was an article of their creed 
to interfere as little as possible with 
trade. The right hon. Gentleman pleaded 
that in this case a little regulation, with- 
out seriously impeding trade, would be 
a great advantage; but he would dis- 
cover that what he proposed would in- 
flict serious injury upon a great number 
of poor people, to whom this tax was of 
more importance than hon. Members 
would at first be inclined to believe, and 
to whom the proposal itself would be a 
great discouragement, even if it were 
only made to be withdrawn. There were 
sighs enough and sorrows enough in the 
country, without a measure which, in 
itself, was fraught with distress to so 
many poor people. The wholesale price 
of a gross of common matches was 2s. 6d., 
of which 1s. 3d. was spent in wages; and 
a calculation showed that the result of 
imposing the tax would be to take away 
£230,000 from the wages fund of the 
very poorest persons, including many 
girls and women who worked at home, 
and who belonged to the class which 
most of all stood in need of employment. 
The imposition of the tax would give 
rise to the devising of modes of evading 
it, and the right hon. Gentleman had not 
fully appreciated the quickness and 
brightness of London boys, who would 
completely beat him in all his devices for 
getting the tax. Asa representative of 
a poor district of London, he knew very 
well that the proposed tax would have a 
very considerable effect on the poor rates, 
which are heavy enough at present with- 
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out being increased by interrupting the 
competition from Sweden and 5 ate ae 
If the tax were imposed, there would be 
no more halfpenny boxes of matches for 
the working man, and as to vesuvians, if 
there were to be 100 in a box, each box 
would be equivalent to eight of those 
sold now, and would involve an expen- 
diture of 44d. Matches were an article 
of prime necessity; they were the first 
thing used in the morning and the last 
thing used at night. The amount to be 
raised by the new tax, about £500,000, 
was nearly equivalent to the sum re- 
quired in the year for the abolition of 
purchase, £600,000; the people would 
be sure to put this and that together; 
and the coincidence would of itself make 
the tax unpopular and diminish the 
influence of the Liberal party. As to 
the probate and succession duties, while 
approving of uniformity he did not share 
the anticipations of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman as to the amount that would be 
received by the advance from 1 per cent 
to 2 per cent. He stated that the tax 
yielded at present £732,000, and by his 
proposal he hoped to obtain £1,022,000 
additional. That calculation, he (Mr. 
Holms) believed to be quite fallacious. 
The only opinion in favour of the 
change which he had heard, was ex- 
pressed by a very young man, who was 
hard up, and whose father was likely to 
make some money over to him at once. 
There was no class in this country so 
well able to take care of themselves as 
the wealthy; they knew perfectly well 
how to evade this tax; and in this case 
they would do so, and falsify the expec- 
tations of the right hon. Gentleman. He 
need not have shrunk for a moment from 
putting 14d. in the pound on the income 
tax, for a halfpenny was no novelty, the 
Prime Minister having proposed in 1859 
that in one Schedule the income tax 
should be at the rate of 64d. in the 
pound. There was, however, no neces- 
sity to increase the income tax by more 
than 1d. in the pound. Whatever came 
of the obnoxious match tax, the discus- 
sion the proposal had provoked would be 
fresh in the minds of hon. Members 
when they returned to the consideration 
of the Army Re-organization Bill, which 
was connected with the cause of our in- 
creased expenditure and of our enormous 
Budgets; and if that Bill were allowed 
to pass in its present form, we should 
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increasing from year to year. But, 
apart from military outlay, our expen- 
diture might have been reduced; and he 
felt that the administrative Departments 
of the Government were not so well 
managed as they might be. Having 
looked into the question of the Consular 
services, he was surprised that the Esti- 
mates remained unchanged, as he was 
able to prove that for Turkey alone 
£25,000 per annum might have been 
saved for the last two years; and the 
Government would have done better to 
have reduced them than to remit the 
matter again to a Committee upstairs. 
Although usually a supporter of the Go- 
vernment, he felt it to be his duty to 
speak out boldly as to the course they 
had pursued on this question—perhaps, 
he spoke too boldly; but on the present 
occasion, unless satisfactory explanations 
were given, he should unhesitatingly 
vote with his hon. Friend the Member 
for Brighton (Mr. White) against the 
proposition. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Nothing can be more reason- 
able than that when a large augmen- 
tation of the Expenditure of the country 
is proposed, hon. Gentlemen should dis- 
cuss the matter and turn it over in 
every possible manner. It needs no 
excuse for any hon. Gentleman, who 
takes the course of speaking out plainly 
and clearly the opinion which he enter- 
tains, and I should be the last man in 
the House to complain of it ; but I think 
that, although it is perfectly right the 
House should discuss the subject in all 
its bearings, the manner of discussing 
it which hon. Members are now adopt- 
ing is one of the most inconvenient and 
unsatisfactory—looked upon as a matter 
of business, and not as a matter of 
party tactics — that it is possible to 
imagine ; for, notwithstanding all which 
has been said by the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. White), the practice of 
this country is a reasonable practice. 
When a private person is considering 
what he can spend and what he can- 
not spend, he looks at his income. He 
knows that his income is limited, and 
if he be a prudent man he limits his 
expenditure to his income. But when 
a great country, with resources to draw 
upon, at least, commensurate with any 
reasonable demand that can be made 
upon it, has to balance its expenditure 
and its income, it has been, and it ought 
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to be, the practice to think first of 
the requirements of the public service, 
to adjust them with all possible eco- 
nomy and care, and then to provide, at 
whatever cost to our own private feel- 
ings and public convenience, it may 
be, the money which is necessary to dis- 
charge those claims. To make this coun- 
try subordinate to the notions of hon. 
Gentlemen who represent taxpayers—to 
make this country subordinate to a par- 
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upon as being the maximum amount of 
our expenditure, would be an abnega- 
tion of our duty to the country, and a 
postponement of the end to the means. 
Such a barefaced worship of Mammon 
would sink this country in its own opi- 
nion, and in the eyes of all the world. 
Now, let us go a little further, and see 
what the Motion is we are asked to vote. 
It is in these terms— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the addi- 
tional taxation proposed by [ler Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will entail burdens upon the people 
which are not justified by existing circumstances.” 


(‘‘Hear!”] Well, just suppose that 
Motion were carried, what would be the 
effect of it? It would be clearly this— 
The House says to the Government— 
‘We are dissatisfied with the scale of 
expenditure which you propose. You 
ask us for too much money. Take back 
your Estimates, and reduce the expen- 
diture within the limits of the Estimates 
of last year, without any addition of 
taxation whatever.” [‘‘ No, no!”’] That 
is, in reality, the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman. It is true the hon. Gentle- 
man did not read it so ; perhaps it would 
not be convenient for him to read it so. 
If the Motion is carried, that will be the 
effect of it, and that is meant to be the 
effect of it. Look, then, at the position 
in which we are placed. The position 
of the hon. Member for Brighton and 
of those who would vote with him is 
perfectly clear and distinct. The hon. 
Gentleman says — “I think you took 
quite enough money last year. You 
propose to take more this year, and I 
think you ought not to have it. Reduce 
your demands within the limits of last 
year.”” But now I take the hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) ; 
what does he say? I hope I do not mis- 
represent him; but I understand him to 
say he does not object to the scale of 
expenditure, but he objects to the manner 
in which Her Majesty’s Government 
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proposes to meet that expenditure. Well, 
but if that be the view of the hon. Ba- 
ronet, look what he is doing. He, ap- 
proving in the main an increased amount 
of expenditure, because he wishes to put 
the country in a proper state of defence, 
is going to vote for a Motion that our 
Expenditure ought not to be increased. 
[‘*No, no!”] If it be the opinion of 
the hon. Baronet that an increase of Ex- 
penditure is necessary to put the country 
in an efficient state of defence, and if 
this Motion will diminish the Expendi- 
ture, the hon. Baronet will vote against 
putting the country in a state of defence, 
and all those who vote with him will do 
the same. [‘‘No, no!”] I say, yes. 
How can you argue it otherwise ? Look 
at the words of the Motion again; can 
any man interpret it differently? You 
may say, indeed—‘‘I object to this Ex- 
penditure because I am not satisfied with 
the way you are going to meet it ;” but 
the effect is the same—namely, to nega- 
tive doing anything more than was done 
last year for putting the country in a 
state of defence. Look at the incon- 
sistency of such a course. It may, per- 
haps, suit a party object ; but what other 
object can a man have who wants to 
have a large Expenditure, and yet votes 
distinctly against it ? Go a little further, 
and see what we have done. The hon. 
Baronet opposite and other hon. Mem- 
bers who are prepared to follow him 
are going to vote that no more money 
ought to be spent this year than was 
spent last year. [‘‘ No, no!’’] These are 
the words. Let the country judge be- 
tween us. I ask them, what do they think 
of what the House has been doing this 
Session? They cannot have wholly for- 
gotten that for four nights we de- 
bated the question whether our finances 
were or were not in a position to meet 
the expense of abolishing purchase in 
the Army, and the House refused to 
accede to a Motion declaring that it 
was inexpedient to abolish purchase. 
You have read a second time a Bill 
framed on the basis of a very largely 
increased expenditure on the Army— 
the Army Regulation Bill—and, more 
than that, you have actually voted in 
the Army Estimates an increase of the 
expenditure which you now say you do 
not wish to increase. You have voted 
every service in the Army—an increase 
of men, an increase of the Militia, the 
Volunteers, and Reserve forces. You 
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have increased the Army Estimates by 
£1,000,000, and now, because an hon. 
Gentleman on this side of the House 
makes a Motion, and carries with him 
certain hon. Members on this side, you, 
the Conservative party, who feel for the 
honour of the country, are going to vote 
that the House must undo what it has 
done and retrace its steps; that the Mo- 
tions we have carried, the Bills we have 
read a second time, the items granted in 
Committee are to be set aside; and that 
we are to revert to the expenditure of 
last year, and do nothing at all. That 
is the position you stand in on this ques- 
tion, and I must say I wish you joy of 
it. We have heard hon. Gentlemen 
profess great patriotism, and a great 
wish that England should stand well in 
the eyes of Europe. I believe we all 
wish that we should stand well, and not 
fall into contempt with foreign Powers, 
as being a country which does not know 
its own mind, and which cannot hold for 
the space of two months a consistent 
view of its own interests; but I fear that 
such a course as that now proposed, 
would, if adopted, lay us open to con- 
tempt for our inconsistency. There is 
no blame to be attached to hon. Gentle- 
men below the gangway. ‘They are 
pressing merely that which they have 
always advocated; but many hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite have been frantically 
urging the Government on to do some- 
thing for the honour and defence of the 
country, and what will foreign nations 
think of us if, after a great party in the 
State have adopted that view, after the 
Government of the day have proposed 
measures for that end, after we have 
gone the length of debating and passing 
Resolutions all approving of and tending 
to increased expenditure, and after ac- 
tually voting money, we pass a vote to 
undo everything we havedone? Whoin 
Europe could then say—‘“‘ Surely this is 
a great nation, and a wise and under- 
standing people?” I now wish to say a 
few words on the other question; be- 
cause, although the present Vote relates 
not to Ways and Means, but to Expen- 
diture, it is necessary that I should say 
something in vindication of the course 
pursued by the Government. First of 
all, I am accused of unnecessarily under- 
estimating the Revenue of the coming 
year. Now, so far from having any wish 
to under-estimate it, I should have been 
much better pleased if, in accordance 
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with my duty, I could have put it very 
much higher, for it would have been 
very convenient for me if a considerable 
portion of the sum required could have 
been provided out of the increase of the 
Revenue. But, unfortunately, I could 
not. I merely did my duty, trusting to 
my Own conscience, in submitting the 
Estimate according to the best informa- 
tion I could acquire. Hon. Gentlemen 
said we might expect the same increase 
as last year. The House must bear in 
mind one very important consideration. 
Hon. Gentlemen speak of the Estimates 
of last year, which were exceedingly 
large, and they ask me why I do not 
follow them ; but last year we remitted 
upwards of £4,000,000 of taxation, which 
remission, circulated in the country, pro- 
duced a great increase in those items of 
the Estimates which remained untouched. 
This year we propose to impose a con- 
siderable amount of increased taxation, 
to the amount of £2,800,000, and that 
will naturally have an effect in the con- 
trary direction ; and it would, therefore, 
be bad finance to look forward to the 
same amountof Revenue. All I can say 
is that these are matters of technical ex- 
perience and knowledge. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Brighton, 
however, talks about faith; but he had 
better have spoken of hope, the most 
delusive of all things, when he asked me 
to found my Budget upon it. But no- 
body knows what contingencies may 
happen. Suppose we have avery bad 
harvest, where will my Estimates be; 
and what right have I to assume that 
there will be a good harvest? I am 
anxious to impress on the House that 
my Estimates are honestly made to the 
best of my judgment. Then, Sir, there 
is the question of taxation. Nothing is 
so delightful or easy as to argue against 
atax; because it is one of those argu- 
ments in which, as generally conducted, 
the assailant is certain to obtain an easy 
victory. There never was a tax yet 
that, taken and argued out by itself, 
could be successfully defended in argu- 
ment. You cannot take money out of 
one man’s pocket and put it into another 
man’s, or into the public purse, without 
interfering with his comforts, his busi- 
ness, trade, and industry, and doing all 
sorts of mischief in all directions. It is 
the nature of a tax to do this, and it 
would be impossible to take any tax by 
itself and make out a case forit. The 
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peculiarity of the argument on taxation 
is, that if on any other question you can 
show a man that the step he is about to 
take is wrong, he does not take it; but, 
in regard to taxation, when you have 
gained your victory in argument, you 
ean proceed no further unless you can 
propose a satisfactory alternative. When 
you have shown that taxation is wrong 
in principle, you have merely succeeded 
in proving a point which any candid man 
would have admitted before you com- 
menced; and what you ought then to 
show is, that you have something which 
will produce the same financial results 
that would have been produced by the 
proposed tax without disturbing existing 
interests to the same extent. That, no 
hon. Gentleman who has yet spoken on 
the subject of the Budget has attempted 
todo. Her Majesty’s Government has 
been asked to meet the difficulties of 
the case by suspending for a time the 
payment of the National Debt, a ques- 
tion which I cannot seriously entertain 
for a single moment under existing cir- 
cumstances. We are told, next, that 
we should have proposed to increase 
the income tax; and, accompanying 
the suggestion, are statements con- 
tained in the City articles of the news- 
papers that the greatest dissatisfaction 
felt with regard to the Budget arises 
from the largeness of the sum of money 
proposed to be raised by means of the 
income tax. [‘‘No, no!’’] All I can 
say in reply to thatis, that the statement 
was contained in the City articles of two 
or three of the principal newspapers. 
Hon. Gentlemen seem to think it is the 
easiest thing in the world to raise money 
by means of the income tax; but they 
mistake between the facility of imposing 
a tax and the capability of paying it. 
If those hon. Members had read all the 
correspondence that has been addressed 
tome on the subject, they would see that 
there is no tax borne with so much im- 
patience as is the income tax, and it is 
with this view that I have struggled in 
preparing this Budget—in reference to 
the making of which all sorts of sinister 
motives have been imputed to me—to 
make the increase of the income tax as 
light as possible, because I know how 
bitterly it pinches the lower middle class, 
the small shopkeepers, and persons of 
that kind, who have to bear no incon- 
siderable burden of taxation. There- 
fore hon. Members will see that if this 
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extra expenditure were thrown upon the 
income tax, so far from the difficulty 
being solved, another and a greater one 
would be exacted. It oughtto be a rule 
in Parliamentary proceedings that hon. 
Members who impugn particular taxes 
—when it is admitted that taxation is 
necessary, and I do not know whether 
some hon. Gentlemen who have spoken 
do admit this—ought to be prepared 
with something better to put in its place. 
Nothing in the world is easier tlan to 
take off a tax; but the moment you 
impose a tax every single kind of impost 
is made into a separate battle-field, and 
there is always some class of persons 
concerned in the work of resistance. 
Nothing is easier than to make plau- 
sible objections. Take the succession 
duty, for instance. It is a tax that 
has been established some 18 years, 
and which was estimated to produce 
£2,000,000 annually, whereas it has only 
produced about £720,000. Parliament 
was willing to impose the tax when it 
was estimated to produce the larger of 
the sums I have mentioned; but a great 
outcry is raised at once when I now pro- 
pose to make in it a very moderate in- 
crease indeed. [Dissent.| The increase 
I propose will not amount to more than 
£300,000 on the succession duty alone. 
[ Dissent.] Before hon. Gentlemen offer 
these objections they should make them- 
selves acquainted with the facts of the 
case. The tax, according to my proposal, 
would double in the first stage, and so pro- 
duce £225,000; inthe second, I propose 
to put on an increase of a sixth, which 
would raise a very small sum indeed, 
and in the other stages no alteration is 
proposed. The increase I propose would 
not weigh entirely on landed property, 
as succession duty has to be paid also 
upon settled personalty. A more reason- 
able and moderate proposal than this I 
can hardly imagine. Landed property 
enjoys great exemptions in consideration 
of the burdens that it bears; but in ad- 
dition to these it receives exemptions to 
the amount of £1,300,000, which it was 
never intended it should receive; but 
instead of proposing to cancel these ex- 
emptions, I simply propose to levy an 
additional duty of less than £300,000, 
and am met with a tremendous outcry. 
Then comes the case of the matches. 
This question has already been discussed 
at quite sufficient length perhaps, and the 
House may wish not to hear much more 
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about them; but the simpleand plain view 
of the case is, that matches are a commo- 
modity produced at an expense which is 
almost nominal—the boxes and packing 
representing the greater part of the out- 
lay—and the tax upon which would have 
the advantage that it would not be pe- 
culiar to any particular classes of the com- 
munity as the succession duty is. Every- 
body would contribute a little under the 
proposition I have made, and I cannot 
but regard it as a great advantage that 
which some hon. Gentlemen think is a 
great evil. While proposing this small 
impost, I do not wish the less for the day 
when we shall have no privileged class 
in this country, but every member of the 
community will contribute according to 
his means. I think every man, above 
the actual pauper, should be called upon 
to contribute something towards the 
government of the country. Then, 
again, it is said, in regard to this tax, 
that it interferes with industry and de- 
ranges trade. Of course, it does. Will 
any hon. Gentleman tell me how a tax 
can be imposed without these things 
resulting? In all taxation debates these 
commonplaces are repeated as though 
they did not apply to every tax. Take 
the taxes on malt and on spirits, for 
instance. Have they no effect upon in- 
dustry and trade? Of course they have, 
and very happy should we be if we could 
raise money for the public service with- 
out imposing any such taxes. This sys- 
tem of abusing taxes is now carried 
to an extent that, if persevered in—and 
hon. Gentlemen should persuade them- 
selves to believe what they say —will 
render the conduct of financial busi- 
ness in this country almost impossible. 
Let us take a few instances. I have 
been told that we ought to put a 
duty on tea; but supposing 1 did, what 
would have been said? Simply that 
we were returning to the exploded 
doctrine of raising our money upon im- 
ports ; that we were interfering with 
the comfort of the people by taxing the 
principal beverage enjoyed by the female 
part of the labouring population; and 
that by our detestable legislation, we 
were counteracting the good work of the 
apostles of temperance by driving the 
poorer classes into gin-shops and beer- 
houses. Let us take another instance. 
Here is this small and very moderate 
direct tax proposed to be added to the 
succession duty, a tax which if hon. 
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Gentlemen knew their own interests they 
would not be so anxious to refuse ; a tax 
in regard to which, it is objected that it 
will come out of capital instead of out 
of income; and that its effect will be to 
impoverish the people by taking money 
out of their pockets when they most want 
it; and a quantity more of the same 
kind of objection, which is perfectly true 
of every stamp duty that was ever levied. 
As we must have taxation, we think the 
small addition to the duty payable on 
succession to property is an equitable 
tax, to which no reasonable objection 
can be made. With regard to the pro- 
posed tax on matches, it is said that you 
cannot tax a commodity without enhanc- 
ing its price, and you cannot enhance 
its price, and put it under Government 
protection, without curtailing the quan- 
tity of the commodity produced, and so 
interfering with labour. This is all very 
true; but so long as hon. Gentlemen 
confine themselves to simply objecting 
to the tax without being willing to sug- 
gest or agree to something else in its 
place, the task of finding money for the 
conduct of public affairs in this country 
will be absolutely impossible—unachiev- 
able. It is said, also, that the taxes ought 
to be distributed equally—that too much 
is levied on landed property, and too 
little on articles of consumption ; and 
then, in the same breath, hon. Gentlemen 
insist that the taxes on consumption 
ought to be revised, and so they go on 
through the whole list. If an old tax is 
revived, it is said that the Government 
is taking down out of the dusty armoury 
of ancient oppression some weapon that 
ought never to have been used again; 
while on a new tax being proposed, it 
is said that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer is fanciful and ingenious in devis- 
ing methods of torture for his fellow- 
subjects. There is nothing you can do 
in the way of taxation that is not liable 
to the most plausible and the truest pos- 
sible objections ; but when you have 
made all these objections, the necessity 
for taxation remains, and must be met. 
If you destroy the present Budget, you 
must impose taxes liable to the very 
objections you are urging against this 
particular one; and, that being the case, 
I submit that it is very unwise and im- 
provident in hon. Members endeavour- 
ing to add to the difficulties which must 
always be inseparable from the finding 
out some new tax. The House has now 
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got into such a position that we cannot 
tell what we are debating. It is difficult 
enough to debate what taxes are best 
to be imposed ; but the difficulty is in- 
creased when the subject is complicated 
by a debate on the necessity for the ex- 
penditure to meet which the taxes are 
imposed. If I convince hon. Gentlemen 
below the gangway that the tax I pro- 
pose is a good one, they turn round and 
say—‘‘ Yes, but your expenditure is not 
required at all.”” If I succeed in con- 
vineing you that the expenditure is re- 
quired, then hon. Gentlemen opposite 
turn round and say—‘‘ That may be so, 
but the taxes you intend to impose are 
not the right ones.” Hon. Gentlemen 
below the gangway and hon. Gentlemen 
opposite are going to vote in the same 
Lobby on exactly different grounds ; and 
in order to do this, they put an ambigu- 
ous construction upon the Resolution. 
[‘*No, no!?] I say you are going to 
vote for the Resolution on grounds dia- 
metrically opposite to those entertained 
by hon. Gentlemen below the gangway. 
Hon. Gentlemen below the gangway in- 
terpret the Motion as a censure on the 
expenditure proposed by the Govern- 
ment, and hon. Gentlemen opposite in- 
terpret it as a censure not on the ex- 
penditure of the Government, but on the 
way in which they propose the money 
should be spent. The hon. Member for 
Brighton says there ought to be no in- 
crease of expenditure ; the hon. Baronet 
opposite thinks there should be an in- 
crease of expenditure, but objects to the 
means by which it is to be made. The 
Motion is, that there should be no in- 
crease of expenditure, and the hon. Ba- 
ronet proposes to vote for it. [ Murmurs. | 
Then, I hope before going much fur- 
ther, some hon. Gentleman of authority 
will rise in the House and tell us what 
the Motion really is that induces hon. 
Gentlemen of such diverse opinions to go 
into the same Lobby. It is in the form 
of an Instruction to the Government, 
and you must not do like the Roman 
Emperor did, whose laws were written 
in small letters and placed on high 
pillars, so that the people could not read 
them. Let us know what the Motion 
really means. Does it mean to say — 
‘‘Take back your Budget, and provide 
for the expenditure otherwise?” Or does 
it mean that you are prepared to object 
to an increase of expenditure, under- 
taken for the defence of the country? 
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I think, in all fairness and reason, we 
should know what you really mean ; be- 
cause, if this Resolution is carried, it 
will be necessary for the Government to 
consider what they should do; and un- 
less you state what it is you mean, the 
Government will be placed in consider- 
able difficulty, and the House will find 
itself in a position which I think they 
will have no reason to consider satis- 
factory. 

Mayor GenerAL Sir PERCY HER- 
BERT said, he proposed, purely from a 
financial point of view, and in order to 
show the House the additional expendi- 
ture that was involved, to refer to the 
military proposals of the Government, 
which had had, no doubt, a very 
great influence upon the Budget. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War had declined to inform 
the House as to the cost of retire- 
ment under the new Army scheme, and 
had contented himself with stating 
£8,000,000 to be the cost of the abo- 
lition of purchase, though he (Sir Percy 
Herbert) believed it would be more. 
That, he believed, to be manifestly in- 
sufficient if justice was to be done; but 
he would not refer to that further than 
to say that justice required the money to 
be returned at once, and that the House 
would do justice sooner or later. The 
right hon. Gentleman eluded altogether 
making any statement as to what the 
cost of retirement would be; but there 
was an interesting Report of a Com- 
mittee, presided over by the hon. and 
gallant Officer the Member for Truro 
(Captain Vivian), which would probably 
furnish the information. Now, the War 
Office appeared to be able when it suited 
their plans to furnish calculations as to 
the probable cost of their schemes ; but 
because, as he maintained, it would be 
dangerous to the success of the Govern- 
ment measure, no calculation was made 
with respect to the cost of the present 
scheme of retirement. In the Navy, 
where purchase did not exist, efficiency 
had been attained, but at what cost? 
For 5,600 officers in the purchase corps 
actually serving there were 1,860 on the 
retired list; while in the Navy, there 
were 2,060 officers on the retired list, 
for 1,239 actually serving. The cost in 
the Army amounted to £487,000, and in 
the Navy to £482,000. In the Army 
retirements were included all general 
officers, whether colonels of regiments 
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or not; all retired full-pay and all half- 
pay derived from purchase corps. If it 
was urged that the active list of half- 
pay in the Navy was not to be counted, 
the same applied to a large portion of 
the Army half-pay list. Were there 
reasons for thinking that we should not 
be forced to give the same scale of re- 
tirement for the Army as for the Navy 
when purchase was abolished? What 
would the Army retirement cost at the 
same rate as that given in the case of 
the Navy? In the Navy 1,200 officers 
in employment required 2,060 in retire- 
ment, at a cost of £482,000; 5,600 
Army officers at the same ratio would 
require 9,300 officers in retirement, and 
at the naval rate of retirement would 
cost annually £2,166,000, or an increase 
of £1,677,000. Now, in the Report of 
the Committee presided over by the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
Truro, the actuary calculated that of 
6,000 officers serving, 1,000 would leave 
as lieutenants, 2,080 would sell as cap- 
tains, and 1,520 would sell as majors or 
lieutenant-colonels. Captains obtained 
their rank in 8 years, majors in 17 
years, and lieutenant-colonels in 23 years. 
He might be allowed to take as an 
average that 2,080 officers would have 
served 12 years without getting pensions, 
and 1,500 officers for 21 years without 
costing the country a farthing for pen- 
sion. This left only 1,400 officers out of 
6,000 serving, for whose retirement pro- 
vision would have to be made, and this 
explained the marvellous disproportion 
between Army and Navy retirements, 
both in numbers and cost. As regarded 
widows’ pensions, he found from a Re- 
turn with which he had been favoured 
by the courtesy of the Secretary of War, 
that at present there were in receipt of 
pensions the widows of 137 general offi- 
cers and 950 other officers, making a 
total of 1,087 widows’ pensions, to keep 
efficient a list of 5,600 officers. The 
Navy, with a list of 1,200 officers, had 
1,385 officers’ widows on the pension 
list, 300 more than the Army. Taking 
the present number of encumbered offi- 
cers in the Army, the number on the 
widows’ pension list would be 7,087, if 
they were in proportion to those on the 
Navy List; or, in other words, they 
would be 7,087 to 6,000 officers, at an 
additional cost of £300,000. The case, 
therefore, stood thus—at present there 
were 5,600 officers serving in purchase 
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corps, and 1,860 in retirement, with a 
widows’ pension list of 1,087, at a propor- 
tionate cost. The future state of things, 
in proportion to the combatant officers 
serving in the Navy, at the naval rate 
of retirement, would be 9,000 officers in 
retirement, at an additional cost of 
£1,677,000, and a widows’ pension list 
of 7,000, at an additional cost of 
£300,000, making a total additional cost 
of £1,977,000. Inconclusion, he would 
say that all these advantages would 
be lost, and the increase of cost he 
had stated incurred, if the Government 
scheme were adopted by Parliament. 
Mr. GILPIN said, he thought that 
the hon. and gallant Officer’s (Major 
General Sir Percy Herbert’s) speech 
would have been more appropriately 
delivered upon the Retirement and Pen- 
sions Bill than upon the present occa- 
sion. He (Mr. Gilpin), as a party man, 
and consistent supporter of Liberal prin- 
ciples, had risen because he was anxious 
to answer the challenge of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer as to what they 
wanted. He looked upon himself as 
one of the most earnest and consistent 
supporters of the present Government, 
while they acted consistently with the 
principles on which they were elected 
and placed upon the Treasury Bench ; 
but he claimed entire independence in 
expressing his views in reference to 
the questions before the House. In 
reply to the question of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, he would say that he, 
and many who thought with him, were 
dissatisfied with the Budget which the 
right hon. Gentleman had put forward, 
and asked for its withdrawal. He had 
no hesitation in saying that it was the 
most melancholy exhibition of the failure 
of a Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
meet the wants of the country that he 
had ever seen since he had been a 
Member of that House, or that he had 
read of before he had the honour of a 
seat there. It was a step backward in 
the course of legislation ; it was opposed 
to the views entertained by Mr. Cobden, 
and false to the character which the 
Prime Minister and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had gained as sound 
financiers and masters of the true prin- 
ciples of political economy. From what- 
ever quarter the Motion came he was 
prepared to vote, in the words of a 
right hon. Gentleman the late President 
of the Board of Trade—that a Govern- 
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ment that could not govern the country 
upon an expenditure of £70,000,000 
a-year did not deserve the confidence of 
the House. What he wanted was that 
the Government should return to the 
principles upon which they became a 
Government; that they should maintain 
those views that the leading Members 
of the Government advocated on the 
platforms of the country from North to 
South. He asked that economy should 
be a reality, as well as a word, one of 
the principles of the present Govern- 
ment; in order to make it so, what was 
required in the present emergency of 
the country was the withdrawal of the 
Budget. It might be almost an imper- 
tinent thing for him to ask; but he re- 
collected that a Budget was withdrawn 
when Earl Russell’s Government was in 
power, and that, without it being consi- 
dered a censure upon the Government. 
The Government could withdraw the 
Budget without doing more than an 
honest and candid man and an honest 
and candid Government ought to do ; vir- 
tually to withdraw it would be no more 
than to say—‘‘ We were mistaken ; we 
did the best in our power; it is wise to 
retrieve our mistake.’”?’ The match tax, 
considered as a means of making up an 
exorbitant expenditure, he regarded as 
one of the worst proposals that a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer could have made, 
as it would produce the smallest re- 
venue accompanied with the worst con- 
sequences. He had that afternoon a 
conversation with the chairman of one 
of the largest Unions in the East of 
London, who said there would be in 
his Union, if the Bill passed, hundreds 
of young women whose only refuge would 
be the streets. He (Mr. Gilpin) earnestly 
trusted that the Bill might not become 
law. What they wanted was that that 
proposal, at least, should be withdrawn. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that people were prepared to find objec- 
tions to any tax, but could not find sub- 
stitutes for what they objected to; but 
he (Mr. Gilpin) said that whatever sub- 
stitute was found, it should not be one 
that would affect the labour of the very 
lowest class. Let them not do that, the 
immediate effect of which would be to 
throw upon the streets of London many 
miserable women and children who were 
now earning by industry a small pittance. 
It had been held out to hon. Members, 
and it had been held out to him privately, 
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that they would in opposing this Bill have 
the support of right hon. and hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite ; and that, therefore, in 
opposing the Bill they would be untrue 
to their party. That, however, had not 
the slightest terror for him. He had 
always been a party man; but there 
were some principles which were higher 
than party, and the present occasion 
involved such. He would rather see 
the right hon. Member for Bucking- 
hamshire upon the Treasury Bench, ad- 
vocating sound political economy and 
commercial principles, than the present 
Government, acting in contradiction to 
those principles, as they would do if 
they persisted in forcing this Budget 
upon the House. What he asked for, 
he repeated, was the withdrawal of the 
present Budget and the reduction of our 
unnecessary expenditure; and, further, 
that there should be a Budget produced 
according with those principles which he 
had often delightedly heard from the 
head of the Government, and occasionally 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
This Budget was in defiance of those 
principles. 

Mr. GOLDNEY complained that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had con- 
trasted the Estimates of 1871-2 only 
with the Estimates of the previous year. 
The right hon. Gentleman assumed that 
the Revenue, under almost every head, 
would be less for the current than for 
the previous year; but he (Mr. Goldney) 
did not think this was justified by a re- 
view of the condition of the country for 
the last 14 years—our commerce and 
trade had been constantly increasing 
throughout that period, and when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stated his 
anticipated deficit for the ensuing year, 
he thought he should have taken into 
account the increase which had occurred 
in former years. He (Mr. Goldney) con- 
fessed that it seemed to him that, instead 
of the receipts for the ensuing year being 
less they were likely to be larger, en- 
abling the Government to meet all the 
extraordinary expenditure the House 
was prepared to sanction. Were they 
to begin immediately to establish new 
taxes on the mere presumption that our 
Revenues would not come up this year to 
what they were in preceding years? Of 
late years there had been a continuous 
reduction of the National Debt. In 1868 
it stood at £806,000,000, in 1869 at 
£805,500,000, in 1870 at £801,500,000, 
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and now it was £796,000,000. That 
was a very satisfactory reduction in so 
short a time. Then came the question 
whether, if the Revenue was calculated 
not to reach the same high point as be- 
fore, and in order to avoid the suspen- 
sion, for a short period, of the continued 
reduction of the National Debt, they 
were to impose taxes violating principles 
which had been formally adopted, after 
full discussion, and taxes which bore 
grievously upon a large part of the popu- 
lation? In looking at the Estimates he 
found that the number of men in the 
Navy was identical with the number in 
1870-1, and yet under the Navy expen- 
diture there was an increase, put down 
of £450,000. This was comprised within 
two or three items of expenditure. For 
extra cordage there was put down 
£100,000 ; for clothing, £200,000, and, 
in addition, for new ships or engines, 
there was put down some £300,000. It 
might be very well to vote these sums if 
they had the money; but where was the 
pressing necessity? He thought that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
under-estimated receipts and over-esti- 
mated expenditure. He also thought 
the additional taxation with respect to 
the succession duties was not justified. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
gone to America for the tax on matches, 
and the First Lord of the Admiralty 
had taken America as his authority on 
the subject of local taxation; it there- 
fore occurred to him to look into the 
American text-book, to see how the suc- 
cession and legacy duty stood in America. 
The tax on succession and legacy duties, 
instead of being 1 per cent, as at pre- 
sent in this country, or, as it was pro- 
posed to be, 2 per cent on transmis- 
sions from father to son, and 3 per cent 
on transmissions from brother to brother, 
was in America only } per cent. So that 
no justification could be derived from 
American finance of the proposed enor- 
mous increase in these duties, which, 
when they became too burdensome, sug- 
gested the easiest means of evading them 
altogether. Such an increase, in his opi- 
nion, was most unwise and inexpedient. 
As regarded the income tax, that might 
be another question altogether. He could 
understand the imposition of a three- 
halfpenny income tax, because it might 
be remitted next year; but why propose 
a permanent tax for a mere temporary 
deficit ? Indirect taxation might be right 
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or it might be wrong; but he must say 
that the course proposed to be pursued 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
not worthy of so great a man. The pro- 
position of the right hon. Gentleman 
would affect a large number of persons 
employed at very small wages. With- 
out pledging himself as to what course 
he should take, he thought the Motion 
was large enough to enable the House 
to discuss whether the Estimates were 
not under-stated by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer as compared with those 
of the previous year. For himself, he 
believed there would be the same kind 
of increase as had shown itself in former 
years. He did not think the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was entitled to ask for 
increased taxation; but if there was to 
be increased expenditure, then it was 
for the right hon. Gentleman to see if 
he could not obtain what was necessary 
for the year by ceasing the remission 
upon the National Debt. So far, there- 
fore, as regarded the proposed disturb- 
ance of the succession and legacy duties, 
and that altogether novel tax on matches, 
he entirely agreed that the right hon. 
Gentleman should re-consider his Budget. 

Carratin VIVIAN said, he had not 
intended to take any part in this debate; 
but after the speech of the hon. and 
gallant Member for South Shropshire 
(Major General Sir Percy Herbert), who 
had brought to the notice of the House 
some very extraordinary calculations as 
to the effect of the scheme for the abo- 
lition of purchase in the Army, he should 
be sorry if those figures went forth to 
the public without notice. He therefore 
entered his strong protest against their 
accuracy. He was not fortunate enough 
to hear the beginning of his speech, and 
he did not know on what basis he had 
made his calculations ; it appeared, how- 
ever, that he came to the conclusion that 
one consequence of the abolition of pur- 
chase would be to increase the number 
of officers on the retired list to some- 
thing like 9,000, and to increase the re- 
tirement by £1,700,000. He was at a 
loss to understand on what grounds the 
hon. and gallant Officer founded such a 
conclusion, except that after the aboli- 
tion of purchase every single officer who 
entered the Army was to serve during 
the whole of his career in the Army, re- 
maining till he arrived at the highest 
rank and then being retired. Now his 
zight hon, Friend the Secretary for War 
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had been found fault with, because he 
had not submitted to the House a scheme 
of retirement ; but he invariably replied 
that it was quite impossible to submit 
any scheme of retirement, until the House 
and the country were able to judge what 
would be the effect of the abolition of 
purchase on retirement. His right hon. 
Friend had therefore, with perfect pro- 
priety, abstained from committing him- 
self. If, after the abolition of purchase, 
officers should pass through the different 
ranks as rapidly as they did now, it 
might be the object would be secured 
without any retirement. It might be 
necessary, on the other hand, to assist 
that retirement by some small annual 
increase ; but in no case was it possible 
to believe that there would be such an 
increase in pensions as that pointed out 
by the hon. and gallant Member for 
South Shropshire. Nay, more, while this 
was problematical, another part was not 
—namely, that part of the proposal of 
the Government which related to short 
service. According to the calculation of 
actuaries, the effect on the pension list 
of the Army by substituting short ser- 
vice, in round numbers would be in 20 
years to make exactly the difference of 
£1,000,000. That was to say, going on 
upon the old system of enlistment, in 20 
years the pension list would be over 
£2,000,000 ; whereas, if the proposal of 
the Government were adopted it would be 
reduced from £2,000,000 to £1,000,000. 
What would be necessary after retire- 
ment had not been calculated; but the 
retirement, however great, would not 
necessitate such a sum of money as he 
hoped to save by the short-service sys- 
tem. He did not wish the House to go 
into an Army debate then; but he had 
risen, because he did not wish the figures 
of his right hon. Friend to go forth with- 
out entering a protest against them. 
Mr. GRAVES said, he thought the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was scarcely 
justified in the construction he had put 
upon the motives of those who might go 
into the Lobby with the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. White), and in regarding 
this as a party Motion—an idea which 
he altogether repudiated. He would re- 
mind the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that this was the third Financial State- 
ment he had made; but this was the first 
occasion on which he had not received 
unusual felicitations from both sides of 
the House ; and it was not fair, because 
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hon. Members were under the necessity 
of taking exceptions to his Financial 
Statements this year, that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should say they were 
influenced by party motives. By his own 
vote he did not mean to express any 
party feeling, and, if he were found in the 
same Lobby with the hon. Member for 
Brighton, his vote would simply mark 
his condemnation of the financial policy 
of the Government as developed by this 
Budget. It was scarcely necessary to dis- 
cuss the objections with regard to the Fi- 
nancial Statement itself, because it was 
universally condemned inevery circle both 
in London and in the Press, which faith- 
fully reflected public opinion. He had 
not read one journal which did not con- 
demn the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman in the most unmeasured 
terms. He would pass over the suc- 
cession duty introduced by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer by simply re- 
marking that the nature of the duty 
itself was one that might be fairly ques- 
tioned, and that it would be a painful 
one in the mode of its collection. The 
income tax was a mode of taxation with 
which unfortunately they were all now 
very conversant. It was one of those 
fluctuating taxes which were frequently 
falling and rising in order to keep the 
’ finances and expenditure of the country 
upon an equal footing. The policy of 
this House and the country of recent 
years had been to exclude from our fiscal 
arrangements all those petty items which 
swelled the length of the tariff without 
adding much to the Revenue collected, 
and to concentrate the great bulk of our 
Revenue on a few leading articles of 
Customs and Excise. He had heard it 
over and over remarked—Why did not 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer boldly 
meet his difficulty by an addition to the 
income tax, rather than by fixing a 
burden upon an insignificant branch of 
manufacturing industry? And he, for 
one, would rather have seen this course 
adopted, objectionable as it was, to re- 
introducing a policy long since given 
up. He also objected to the mode 
in which the income tax was to be 
assessed. Why did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman make a change from a sys- 
tem of calculation of the utmost sim- 
plicity, which everyone could under- 
stand, to one involving some difficulty 
and inconvenience? By changing the 
poundage system to one of percentage in 
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respect to the income tax the right hon. 
Gentleman perhaps was influenced by 
educational considerations, and by a 
view of inducing all persons who were en- 
gaged in transactions involving figures, 
to obtain instruction in the various modes 
of calculation. A penny in the pound 
was simple, and everybody understood 
it; but they did not understand the per- 
centage, and it must not be forgotten 
that it was not only the gross amount 
returned which involved the calculation, 
but the hundreds of small amounts, 
often under £100, which made up the 
gross income, and in each of which in- 
come tax in one shape or other had to be 
deducted. He hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman would withdraw at least that 
portion of his Financial Statement. With 
regard to the proposed new tax on in- 
dustry in the manufacture of matches, he 
did not intend the vote he gave the other 
evening in favour of the Government on 
the first formal Division after the Finan- 
cial Statement to be in any way regarded 
as an expression of opinion on the merits 
of the question; he only meant it as a 
protest against an unusual proceeding in 
dividing the House at that stage of the 
question. He was now prepared to say 
deliberately that this was a most un- 
fortunate proposal. Very recently he 
and others had succeeded in convincing 
the Post Office authorities of the ab- 
surdity of seeking to discriminate be- 
tween parcels and samples, and of em- 
ploying an army of officials in seeking 
to detect breaches of the regulations; 
but this new tax would invoke a repe- 
tition of the same kind of error. In 
America, he never bought a box of 
matches without contrasting them un- 
favourably in quality and price with 
those sold in England ; indeed, he was 
never able to buy a box there uxder 2d. ; 
and he regretted exceedingly that we had 
taken this leaf out of the American book, 
and still more if this was the beginning 
of imitation, and the first step only in 
the sacrifice of that simplicity for which 
we had been distinguished in the raising 
of our Revenue. The persons engaged 
in the manufacture, particularly that of 
the boxes, belonged to the poorest class 
of the community, which in this country, 
less than any other, owing to the com- 
petition for employment, could bear in- 
terruption in their labour. In Ireland 
the Census papers required returns of 
the numbers of windows in the houses, 
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and he had been asked during the Re- 
cess whether windows were to be taxed 
again; and when he (Mr. Graves) 
came now to consider how the means 
of light in the shape of match-boxes 
was to be taxed, it occurred to him 
that the right hon. Gentleman might 
really be considering how he could tax 
the light of heaven itself through the 
window tax. Itwas quite logical to pass 
from the one tax to the other. A window 
tax could be collected easily; but who 
would collect a match tax? He did not 
believe it could be collected, because it 
would be easily evaded. It would raise 
the price of matches and throw out of 
employment a large number of the 
poorest class; and, although he was in 
favour of indirect taxation to a certain 
extent, he could not go the length 
now proposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He would now consider the 
policy involved in the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Financial Statement. He did 
not agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
that the construction of the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Brighton was in effect 
—‘‘ Take back your proposals and reduce 
them to a point which requires no taxa- 
tion.” That was not the interpretation 
which he (Mr. Graves) put upon the 
Motion of that hon. Member. He hoped 
the result of the discussion would be the 
withdrawal of the Financial Statement 
from the consideration of the House. If a 
Division was not thought desirable, Her 
Majesty’s Government could avoid it by 
taking that course and withdrawing their 
scheme: but it was not fair to say to hon. 
Members who were sitting opposite to 
them—‘‘ Because you vote for the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Brighton, 
you are requiring us to undo our legis- 
lation, and reduce our proposals to a 
point which requires no taxation at all.” 
The policy of a Government ought not 
to bea vacillating one. When the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer introduced his 
Financial Statement last year he must 
have known that there was a great edu- 
cational measure before the House, and 
that that measure would involve the pay- 
ment of a very large sum of money. The 
Army Regulation Bill could not have 
cropped up within a few weeks. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must have 
known last year that the Government 
intended to introduce that measure, for 
it was impossible to suppose that the 
Government undertook the entire re-con- 
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struction of the Army of this country, 
merely because in the Recess some 
hon. Members went down to large con- 
stituencies, and proposed to them the 
abolition of purchase in the Army, as 
the one thing necessary with regard to 
our defences. The scheme for the abo- 
lition of purchase in the Army, which 
would involve a total expenditure of 
about £12,000,000, had caused the in- 
sertion in the Estimates for this year of 
an item between £600,000 and £700,000. 
He considered the legislation of the 
Government was based on extravagance, 
and without a due regard to the British 
taxpayer. He did not know whether the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was aware 
that the Pilotage Abolition Bill would 
involve compensation at the least to the 
amount of £125,000 a-year for the next 
10 years, according to the Government 
proposition. The Pilotage Abolition Bill 
had not been asked for by the country. 
One town, which would receive £500,000 
out of that compensation, had protested 
by every means in its power against that 
measure. He considered the present 
was not an unfitting occasion for con- 
sidering whether the policy of the Go- 
vernment was not an inexpedient and 
reckless one. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer told the House that he took 
off £4,000,000 of taxes last year. Was 
that wise when he saw what was coming ? 
The right hon. Gentleman ought not 
recklessly to have thrown away indirect 
duties which nobody felt. If they had 
been moderately reduced, the House 
would not now have to discharge the 
disagreeable duty of opposing the finan- 
cial scheme of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman had no right to ask the 
House to show him “a better mode of 
dealing ” with the financesof the country. 
They were not Chancellors of the Exche- 
quer, and the right hon. Gentleman en- 
tirely mistook his position when he asked 
others to discover for him a mode of 
avoiding this taxation. He would just 
suggest to the right hon. Gentleman that 
the withdrawal of the Army Regulation 
Bill would save him between £600,000 
and £700,000. If only £1,000,000 a- 
year for a couple of years had been spent 
upon the defence of our shores, if light- 
draught boats with a powerful armament, 
manned by our maritime population, had 
been placed along our shores in connec- 
tion with our Navy, then our country 
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would have been rendered invulnerable, 
and at a very small expense we should 
have succeeded in putting our country 
into a state of defence far greater than 
it could be by the passing of the Army 
Regulation Bill. Again, let the Govern- 
ment withdraw the Pilotage Bill, and save 
£125,000. The one would not add one 
atom to the defences of the country, and no 
one asked for the other. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that it was very easy to 
object to everything that was proposed. 
Now, the House had hitherto given a 
loyal support to his measures, and it was 
scarcely right for him, when the unani- 
mous voice of the country was protesting 
against a particular measure, to say that 
hon. Members were objecting to every- 
thing. He appealed to the Government 
to withdraw the Budget, and instead of 
asking others to provide a substitute to 
produce one himself which would be 
more acceptable to the country. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT observed, that 
the right hon. Gentleman, on Thursday 
night, made his Financial Statement with 
his usual ability and courage; but it 
would require more ability and courage 
than he possessed to remove the strong 
feeling of disapprobation which was felt 
at his whole proceeding. The House had 
never presented a more humiliating spec- 
tacle than it did on that occasion; so 
much s0, that he never felt so depressed. 
What were the facts of the case? Here 
was a country with 30,000,000 of people 
paying £70,000,000 annually into the 
Exchequer. What was the condition of 
that people ? There were a small number 
exceedingly wealthy, a large number less 
wealthy, a still larger number struggling 
to make both ends meet, and a very con- 
siderable number in absolute poverty. 
And yet, last Thursday, the House was 
crowded with hon. Gentlemen, whose 
duty it was not to fleece, but to protect 
their constituents, and they had to listen 
for nearly two hours whilst the right 
hon. Gentleman, one of the most inge- 
nious men in the House, intimated that 
he had been carefully studying how to 
extract still further taxes from the gene- 
ral community. Discussions were taking 
place everywhere as to the manner in 
which new burdens could be best placed 
upon the people; but, however they 
were placed, they would be felt, to a 
great extent, by the very poorest of the 
poor. The stone at the top of a build- 
ing did not more surely press on the 
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foundation than fresh taxes placed on 
the nation would find their way to the 
very lowest in the social scale. He had 
voted against the proposed duty on 
matches. If instead of being one of the 
most objectionable of duties, it had been 
one of the least objectionable, he should 
still have voted against it. He was not 
sent up by his constituents to increase 
the taxation pressing on the people. He 
did not think it possible to carry the 
duty into effect. By his proposal the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was mak- 
ing war upon women and children. 
There was no more melancholy thing in 
this country than the difficulty experi- 
enced by women in obtaining employ- 
ment. The prostitution which existed 
was in a considerable degree attribu- 
table to that fact. The trade now 
under consideration was peculiarly fa- 
vourable to the employment of women 
and children. He knew one large firm 
in Manchester which employed 600 
hands; 120 of them being half-time 
children, every one of whom was sent 
to school at the expense of the firm, and 
the remainder women earning either 
14s. a-week by making boxes, or 12s. 
by making lucifers. The whole of these 
persons were employed in making boxes 
and matches. He was told that, if that 
tax were imposed on matches, every 
Monday morning that firm would require 
£1,500 worth of Government stamps, 
or £18,000 worth in three months. 
Their returns did not come in till after 
three months, and therefore that one 
firm alone would require an additional 
capital of £18,000, to carry on their 
business if that tax were adopted. The 
little boy who sold matches in the street 
started in the morning with a capital of 
3d., with which he purchased a dozen 
boxes; but if that tax passed, the little 
boy must have 1s. instead of 3d. to ply 
his calling with. The tax would, he 
believed, reduce the match trade by at 
least one-third, entirely taking away the 
employment of many women and chil- 
dren, and lessening the earnings of 
others. If, indeed, the country were 
ruled by a capricious despot, they could 
not have atrade pounced upon or ruined 
in a more summary manner than was 
proposed to be done in this case. If 
this were carried out, other trades would 
begin to fear what might happen to 
them. Such legislation ought to be 
checked in the bud, and if the wealthy 
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classes were wise they would take warn- 
ing in time. If they were careless in 
dealing with labour, and did not recog- 
nize its rights, there would soon be a 
great number of people who would not 
recognize the rights of property. He 
pr sae suggest a Budget. If an 
expenditure of £70,000,000 were not 
enough, let them go to the men who 
possessed more than £20,000, and put a 
percentage on all the excess over that 
amount—there would then beno difficulty 
in raising the Revenue to £80,000,000, 
or £90,000,000 if they thought proper. 
Such a Budget would not beggar any 
man, or send any woman into the streets 
—the Budget before them would do both. 
The wealthier classes alone asked for 
this increased expenditure, and the 
wealthier classes should be asked to pay 
for it. He was not much concerned 
about the succession duty, for the class 
who would have to pay it knew very well 
howto evade it, and were very well able to 
take care of themselves. ‘The increase 
of the probate and legacy duties would 
be a great hardship; the income tax 
already pressed heavily on one-half of 
those who were subjected to it, and the 
difficulty of paying it would be very 
much aggravated by the additional turn 
of the screw that was now to be ap- 
plied tothem. The position in which they 
found themselves was no doubt very 
gratifying to the party opposite, and for 
two reasons—first, because it was natural 
for*them to spend the public money; 
and, secondly, because they of course 
always desired to damage the political 
reputation of their opponents. He re- 
peated, it was natural for them to spend 
the public money. That party was never 
in power without spending every farthing 
they dared to spend, and when it was 
not in power, it tempted the Govern- 
ment in power to spend all it could. 
Every proposition for extravagant ex- 
penditure made on the Government 
side of the House received the sup- 
port of those opposite. Not one of the 
votes that had taken place this Ses- 
sion condemning Government expendi- 
ture had received the support of the 
party opposite, and it might be satis- 
factory to them to know that the in- 
crease of the expenditure this year and 
the present Budget, had done more to 
damage the Administration and chill the 
sympathies of the people towards them 
than the party opposite could do with 
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all its combined eloquence and reason- 
ing powers for years to come. He had 
never been able to ascertain why this 
increased expenditure had taken place. 
There had never been a clear and logical 
statement from the Treasury Bench upon 
the subject, or anything said to recon- 
cile the country to this extravagance. 
At every public meeting in the country 
this extravagant expenditure had been 
condemned, and when the Press got 
into a foolish state of excitement about 
the Russian Note, the people declined 
to follow them. The country was in a 
very strange position. It was at the 
present time more pacific than it had 
ever been, and the Continent was less 
able to interfere with us or attack us 
than we had ever known. The Govern- 
ment had made louder protestations of 
economy than any that had ever pre- 
ceded it, and it had done itself infinite 
credit by managing in a rational way 
the difficulties that had arisen during its 
tenure of office, and one would have 
thought that the result would have been 
greater ease to the people in dimi- 
nished taxation, instead of their having 
to pray to be delivered from the tender 
mercies of an economical Government. 
He did not think the Government could 
say anything in justification of its course; 
but it might say a great deal to incrimi- 
nate others. It might turn to hon. 
Members below the gangway on the 
Ministerial side of the House—those 
who were attacking, and criticizing, and 
voting against the Government—and ask 
them why they helped them to get into 
this mess, and where were they when 
the Vote of £2,000,000 on credit was 
taken last autumn, and giving additional 
guarantees to Belgium, and thereby con- 
tinuing the policy which, in his opinion, 
was at the bottom of this additional ex- 
penditure. The hon. Member for Water- 
ford (Mr. Osborne) very justly rebuked 
them in a former speech when, in ac- 
cents of scorn, he said to hon. Mem- 
bers below the gangway—‘‘ You make 
a great fuss about economy; but you 
have effected very little.” Never was a 
rebuke better deserved. There were 
not 20 men amongst them who had any- 
thing but fair weather principles on the 
subject. Whenever there was any ex- 
citement, or whenever the waters began 
to be troubled, they invariably voted in 
the wrong Lobby, or disappeared from 
the House, as they did last year when 
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the hon. Member forCarlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) moved his Resolution. And 
unless those who were in favour of eco- 
nomy were inclined to turn their backs 
on those innumerable guarantees which 
were recently exhibited to the country 
by the Marquess of Salisbury “in an- 
other place”’—guarantees made gene- 
rations ago and never sanctioned by the 
people—and turn their attention more 
to the requirements of the country, they 
would effect no real economy. If the 
Government had taken a different course, 
and had said they had abundance of 
money for the proper defence of the 
country, and that no further armaments 
were required, they would have com- 
manded a large majority; but if they 
had found themselves in a minority, and 
had been thrown out of power for doing 
that which was right, a Government 
losing office under such circumstances 
was always sure of an honourable and 
speedy resurrection. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, that as he had 
ventured to place on the Notice Paper 
a Motion which the forms of the House 
precluded him from moving, he claimed 
the indulgence of the House whilst he 
explained the course he intended to pur- 
sue with reference to the Motion before 
them. He had listened with great at- 
tention that night to the able speech of 
the hon. Gentleman the amateur Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and in quoting 
from it he should be guided—first, by 
the terms of the Motion then under con- 
sideration ; and, secondly, by the lan- 
guage in which it was conveyed to the 
House. He agreed with it that the 
Ways and Means provided by the Go- 
vernment to meet the expenditure of the 
year were burdens which the people 
ought not to be required to bear; and 
then, when he referred to the language 
used by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. White) 
in introducing the Motion, he found no 
difficulty whatever in supporting it. 
The hon. Gentleman said—‘‘ Everything 
requisite for efficiency in our Army— 
perfect equipment, good arms, and ade- 
quate Reserves—should be ungrudgingly 
voted.” [Mr.Guapstoye: Hear, hear 1 
[Mr. Wutre: Read on.] He had quote 
what he considered to be sufficient for 
his purpose, and when the Motion was 
introduced by sentiments of that kind 
he found no difficulty whatever in sup- 
porting it. It had been said that this 
was a Vote of Want of Oonfidence, and 
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that was always a convenient weapon 
for a Government to use; but he aie. 
claimed any desire to vote Want of 
Confidence in the Government. He ob- 
jected to the Budget—to the Ways and 
Means provided for the necessary ex- 
penditure of the country ; and he joined 
with many hon. Friends on both sides 
of the House in saying that there was no 
desire to displace the Government, but 
that all that was required of them was 
to take back their Budget, and find 
other means better adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of the country to provide the 
necessary expenditure. He entertained 
a strong objection to the expenditure of 
£600,000 for carrying into effect the 
provisions of the Army Regulation Bill. 
There had been a great deal of talk 
about that Bill, and the time had ar- 
rived when that Bill and the Budget 
ought to be taken in hand, and weighed 
the one against the other in order 
to ascertain on which side the balance 
inclined. He, and hundreds of his 
fellow-countrymen had done it, and they 
said, as he said, that the Bill was very 
dear at the money. They were called 
on to pay £600,000 this year, and they 
would have to pay £1,200,000 next year 
for the Bill. The expenditure the coun- 
try was called on to meet had been 
caused by the reductions they had made 
in the Army services of the country, 
because experience showed them that 
reductions were, in fact, very expensive 
things, whether in the Army, the Navy, 
the dockyards, or in the workshops 
under Government control, by the in- 
judicious mode adopted of discharging 
skilled men, who had cost time and la- 
bour to train, and having in times of 
emergency to replace them with raw 
materials, upon which time and labour 
must be spent to produce the things 
thrown away. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer intro- 
duced his Budget last year in a remark- 
ably comprehensive and statesmanlike 
speech, wherein he laid down broad, 
firm, and sagacious axioms of finance, 
and one was with regard to direct taxa- 
tion; and he said that, though it was 
more economical, it forced a man to pay 
at a time when payment might be his 
ruin. It was perfectly clear that the 
statement had reference to the succession 
and legacy duties, for they came upon a 
man when he was in the worst position 
in his life to pay them; and one would 
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have thought that, having laid down 
that axiom of finance, the right hon. 
Gentleman would have taken the first 
opportunity for removing that anomaly 
and hardship. Yet within a year of 
laying down the axiom, the right hon. 
Gentleman doubled every anomaly and 
inequality, and quadrupled in its inci- 
dence the grievanceon direct descendants. 
The right hon. Gentleman laid down a se- 
cond maxim that the principle of taxation 
should be equality of pressure, and il- 
lustrated it by the case of the molluscs 
at the bottom of the ocean, which were 
only able to exist by the equality of the 
pressure upon them. That maxim, 
however, did not accord with the right 
hon. Gentleman’s practice, which brought 
him (Mr. Liddell) to the great objection 
he entertained to the Budget. The 
deficit in the present financial year was 
£2,800,000, roundly stated. The means 
by which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer proposed to meet it was, by 
indirect taxation — £550,000 derived 
from matches; £300,000 from probate 
and succession duties—but at maturity 
they would raise £1,080,000 — and 
from income tax £1,950,000. So that 
the result was four-fifths of the whole 
of the deficit of the year were de- 
rived from direct taxation. What be- 
came, then, of the maxim “that the 
principle of taxation should be equality 
of pressure?” It was said that the 
extra taxes were to meet military ex- 
penditure. Now, no doubt, every class 
was equally interested in the defence 
of the country ; and, consequently, he 
maintained that it was by an unequal 
method the supplies were proposed 
to be obtained. Next year the de- 
ficit would be £1,250,000 by aban- 
doning the house tax; £800,000 from 
miscellaneous receipts, which appeared 
in this year’s Estimates as re-payment of 
advances on account of the Abyssinian 
War; and £1,200,000 as a provision 
for the Army Bill, making a total deficit 
of £3,250,000. Now, he wanted to 
know if four-fifths of that was to be met 
by direct taxation—because, according 
to the practice of the present Govern- 
ment, that was the rule of their finance, 
and entirely contrary to the maxims 
laid down 12 months ago. If that 
were so, it was time persons who repre- 
sented property and land should raise 
their voices. Forewarned was fore- 
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quer took a curious course on Thursday 
night in speaking of the exemptions of 
certain property, and holding up to 
public obloquy the exemptions of the 
stock-in-trade of the farmer. He said 
the exemption of cart horses represented 
£900,000, and of agricultural carts 
nearly £1,000,000 more. The right hon. 
Gentleman the late President of the 
Poor Law Board and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer were playing a cu- 
rious game of see-saw. The former was 
playing for a high stake—nothing less 
than the representation of the coun- 
ties. He had thrown down a bone of 
contention between owners and occu- 
—_ by attempting to divide the rates 

etween them, but neither had picked 
it up. Giving the right hon. Gentle- 
man the fullest credit for his thorough 
knowledge of this subject, the owners 
and occupiers knew quite as much of 
it as he did, and what the inevitable 
result of the division of the rate would 
be, and had not accepted the glitter- 
ing bauble, nor appreciated it at the 
value set upon it by the right hon. 
Gentleman. And now came the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer carrying on the 
see-saw by holding up the exempted 
agricultural stock-in-trade to ridicule, 
with the view, perhaps, of raising some 
Revenue from it at some future time, a 
course utterly opposed to the principles 
on which the commercial policy of this 
country was based—namely, that of 
taxing produce and which would, at the 
same time, increase considerably the 
price of the food of the people. He 
(Mr. Liddell) had voted for the Resolu- 
tion on Thursday night, but, like many 
who had done so, he repented it. He 
supported the Resolution not because 
he liked the tax on matches, for he 
hated it, but because it was the only 
indirect taxation that was to have a 
share in providing the Supplies. But 
they were assured that the course did 
not commit them as a whole to the 
Budget, and therefore he should have no 
scruple in opposing the scheme in its en- 
tirety, and especially because he thought 
the match tax a most cruel impost. On 
Thursday night they did not know to 
what extent it would affect the innu- 
merable families in large towns, and 
those familiar with the condition of the 
east of London must be aware that they 
would depart from the highest duty, 
and the greatest privilege of the House 
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—the paying attention to the interests 
of the poor—if they supported a tax 
like that. He should vote for the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Brighton, 
because it was the best mode of bringing 
a pressure to bear on the Government, 
not with the hope of making them leave 
their places, but of taking back their 
Budget to be modified in all its features, 
and to force the right hon. Gentleman to 
propose Ways and Means more con- 
sistent with the views and feelings of 
the House, and less injurious to the in- 
terests of the poor. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, undoubtedly 
the key-note of the discussion had been 
struck by the remark that the House 
had helped to get the Government into 
this ‘‘ mess,” as it had been designated 
by the hon. Member for Manchester 
(Mr. Jacob Bright). The House had 
already sanctioned the extra expendi- 
ture, for which it must now provide the 
Ways and Means. Theright hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had explained in a very clear manner 
that all the Army Estimates which had 
created the large expenditure this year 
had already been voted, and it only re- 
mained now to meet it in the usual con- 
stitutional way. He should, with the 
permission of the House, make a few 
remarks on the general scope of the 
Budget, as the result of communications 
he had had with the persons whose inte- 
rests he represented in the House. With 
regard to the match tax, he had called 
it unfortunate on Thursday, and he still 
remained of that opinion. The match 
trade was not unimportant; it involved 
a great deal of money, and gave em- 
ployment to vast numbers of people, 
and it had this distinctive feature that 
the persons so employed resided in the 
east end of London, the lowest districts 
of the metropolis, where poverty and 
disease were most rife. It had been re- 
presented to him that, if the Budget 
passed, it must necessarily supersede the 
whole of the small manufacturers, and 
place the trade in the hands of large 
houses with large capital. A gross of 
matches cost wholesale from 2s. 3d. to 
2s. 6d.; while the tax upon that aumber 
would be 6s., so that small makers who 
could not find a manufacturing capital 
to the extent of 8s. 6d. per gross—and 
very few of them could afford that— 
would be driven out of the trade. He 
regretted the proposition, also, because 
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it was a retrograde step in our financial 
legislation. This new form of taxation 
was introduced simply because, as the 
right hon. Gentleman had said, matches 
were so exceedingly cheap and a fit sub- 
ject of taxation; but were there not 
many articles of consumption of a similar 
character to which the same doctrine 
might be applied? Again, if they had 
an Excise duty, they must have an im- 
port duty and a drawback upon the 
matches exported, in which, as he was 
informed, there was a very large trade. 
As he understood his right hon. Friend 
there was to be no drawback. [The 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcuEQueEr intimated 
that there would be a drawback. | Well, 
then, he would not further refer to that 
matter, and he should not have alluded 
to it all, but for the remarks that had 
fallen that evening from his right hon. 
Friend himself. It had been objected 
that nothing had been suggested in 
the nature of an alternative. He must 
say there were several alternatives, and 
one of them, though perhaps not an 
unpopular view, was that the expendi- 
ture of the year might have been con- 
siderably reduced. ([‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] 
He was afraid hon. Members below the 
gangway did not quite understand him. 
If they required the means of meeting in- 
creased expenditure, increased to abolish 
purchase in the Army, why could not the 
excess be spread over a number of years, 
as in the case of the provision for the for- 
tifications ? He had no hesitation in say- 
ing that, by arrangement, the purchaser 
of Terminable Annuities might be se- 
cured against the fluctuations of the in- 
come tax, and, if so, the Government 
might raise the money, as they would 
be justified in doing for an exceptional 
expenditure in that form, at a very low 
rate, whereas, at present, the purchase 
of such security was ‘declined by in- 
surance offices and corporations, because 
of the risk incurred by such fluctuations. 
He believed the public would have been 
content to pay an additional penny in- 
come tax. He was aware that the re- 
verse had been stated in the City article 
of the leading journal; but the state- 
ment was but the individual opinion of 
one gentleman, and did not, he believed, 
represent the general feeling. He be- 
lieved that the public would have been 
better pleased to submit to an addi- 
tional income tax for one year, in the 
belief that the increasing improvement 
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in the national finances would soon free 
them from the impost. Of that improve- 
ment he ventured, with due respect for 
his right hon. Friend, to contend too 
gloomy a view had been taken. He 
believed that his right hon. Friend, in 
forming his opinion on this matter, had 
overlooked several circumstances. Em- 
ployment was more general at the pre- 
sent moment than it had been for some 
years; cotton, the great staple manufac- 
ture in Lancashire, had not for a long 
time been so cheap or so abundant as it 
was now; every week witnessed an in- 
crease in the receipts of the railways 
throughout the country; the weekly 
publication of the balances that passed 
through the Clearing House of London 
showed the magnitude of the transactions 
of the day; and finally there had been 
a considerable reduction of pauperism, 
more particularly in the metropolis. All 
these were hopeful signs. ‘‘ But,” said 
the right hon. Gentleman, ‘‘why not 
ask me to increase the tea duty?” And 
he might have added the sugar duty, for 
they both stood upon the same footing. 
The answer was, that they did not see 
the necessity for such a course. They 
believed that the general prosperity of 
the country would justify them in tiding 
over the difficulty, and even now he 
ventured to express a hope that an op- 
portunity might be given to the House 
to consider the Ways and Means from a 
different point of view. But with re- 
gard to the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Brighton, which said—‘‘ The addi- 
tional taxation would entail burdens 
upon the people,” the House had already 
decided that the expenditure should be 
incurred, and that being the case he 
could not give his support to his hon. 
Friend’s proposal. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had attempted to place 
hon. Members on that side of the House 
on the horns of a dilemma, on which 
they declined to be placed. He objected 
altogether to the Budget now before 
them. Such were the Budgets now-a-days 
that no trade or interest was safe in the 
hands of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Not long ago the right hon. Gentleman 
attacked a very large interest—namely, 
the savings banks—and the consequence 
was, that a panic was created from one 
end of the country to the other, and 
money was withdrawn from many of the 
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banks. So strong, indeed, was the oppo- 
sition, that the right hon. Gentleman 
had to withdraw his proposal. [The 
Cuancettor of the Excnequer: No. ] 
At any rate, it was not pressed forward. 
He objected to the Budget because he 
could not countenance the increased 
expenditure the Government assumed to 
be necessary. The greater portion of the 
increased expenditure depended upon 
whether the Army Regulation Bill 
passed; and, since the Government had 
not fairly placed before the House the 
cost of that Bill, in the future as well as 
in the present, the Budget, in a Par- 
liamentary sense, was dishonest. The 
House had never yet fairly faced the 
Army Regulation scheme. The Govern- 
ment had confessed to £10,000,000 or 
£12,000,000; but this did not include 
the cost of retirement, which the Go- 
vernment had not yet detailed to the 
House. It was all very well for the 
Government to say they were going to 
provide £600,000 for it this year; but 
they could not flatter themselves, after 
providing that sum, that they were safe 
out of the mess, and therefore he con- 
tended that hon. Members on that side 
of the House had a right to object to 
the increased expenditure until the whole 
cost of the abolition of purchase had 
been placed before the country. He 
was, not unacquainted with the pro- 
gramme put forward by the Prime 
Minister, at least in 1868. That pro- 
gramme, though it included measures 
affecting the Irish Church and the Irish 
Land, was not deemed sufficient for the 
purposes of the present Government ; 
and an issue, based upon the whole 
subject of taxation, was raised for the 
decision of the country. Now, the whole 
expenditure of the country, for the year 
ending 1867, was about £68,500,000, - 
and that sum was held up to the country 
as perfectly monstrous—{ Mr. GLapsTonE: 
No!]—as a sum, at all events, which 
the country was invited narrowly to 
scrutinize, for one end only, and that 
was to secure its reduction. But the 
expenditure in 1868 was £72,981,000, 
which, allowing for the £3,500,000 for 
the Abyssinian Expedition, showed an in- 
crease on the year before. The expen- 
diture of the year 1869 was £73,819,000, 
which, allowing for the £4,500,000 on 
account of Abyssinia, gave £69,300,000 
as against the £68,500,000 of 1867. 
When these figures were placed before 
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the country he believed they would feel 
dissatisfied with the difference between 
the promises and the performances of 
the Government. They knew what the 
Estimates for the current year were, and 
he would ask whether there was any 
promise of better things in the future. 
In regard to the fresh taxes now pro- 
posed, the first one was that upon 
matches. Now, he had thought that the 
financial doctrine universally accepted in 
these days was, that no tax ought, if 
possible, to be imposed on any trade or 
manufacture of the country, or upon any 
of the necessaries of life. He objected 
to the tax upon matches, because it was a 
tax upon a trade, a tax upon the occupa- 
tion of the poor, and also a tax upon one 
of their necessaries of life. Moreover, it 
would involve an import or protective 
duty, because it was certain that im- 
mense quantities of foreign matches 
would seek our markets. They knew 
that large numbers of matches already 
reached us from Sweden, and we had 
hitherto been able to hold our ground 
in the trade, only because matches were 
untaxed, and because they could be ma- 
nufactured so cheaply, as women and 
children took so large a part in the 
making of them. He did not know if 
any hon. Members had read the Bill; 
but they would find it full of the most 
oppressive regulations that could be con- 
ceived as to the sale of matches and the 
treatment of those who sold them. To 
the increased succession duty he ob- 
jected, as most inappropriate for a war 
tax, which, properly speaking, should 
possess the following characteristics :— 
It should fall equally on the popula- 
tion, cause little or no disarrangement, 
and be easily removed as soon as it had 
fulfilled its object. The increased suc- 
cession duty, however, would fall upon 
those only who happened to lose rela- 
tives during the time it was in force, 
and when once put on it would, with dif- 
ficulty, be removed. In neither of these 
respects, therefore, could this tax be re- 
commended as a war tax. For these rea- 
sons he opposed the Budget, and should 
support the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Brighton; and not especially in regard 
to the want of confidence in the Govern- 
ment which it had been said to imply, 
though if he were asked whether he had 
confidence in the Administration, he 
should not be able to answer in the 
affirmative, nor could he say that their 
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recent measures had tended to strengthen 
his feeling in their favour. He did not 
believe that the Licensing Bill would 
increase the number of their supporters 
in the House or in the country. He did 
not think that the Local Taxation Bill 
either was calculated to recruit the ranks 
of their supporters. But it was not on 
this account he voted for the Motion of 
the hon. Member. He voted for that 
Motion because he would say to the 
Government ‘‘Take back your Budget; 
bring us something we can accept, and 
then we will vote what money you 
want for a reduced expenditure with the 
greatest possible despatch.”’ 

Mr. FAWCETT presumed a few 
words from him would not be unaccept- 
able, as many hon. Members had asked 
him his intention with regard to his own 
Motion. The hon. Member for Warring- 
ton (Mr. Rylands), indisposed to call a 
spade a spade, had preferred the Motion 
of his hon. Colleague (Mr. White), be- 
cause he did not regard it as a Vote of 
Want of Confidence; but the hon. Mem- 
ber could not by such a declaration alter 
the effect and meaning of the Motion. 
He had not heard either from his hon. 
Colleague, or his Seconder, anything im- 
plying want of confidence in the general 
policy of the Government. On the con- 
trary, they admired them for many things 
that they had done; but the interests 
of the country were best promoted by 
plain speaking, and he did most cer- 
tainly desire to express his want of con- 
fidence, not in their general views, but 
in their financial proposals, and his con- 
demnation of their extravagant expendi- 
ture. If it be admitted that the extra 
£2,800,000 was required, the way in 
which it was proposed to be raised was 
the most objectionable that could be 
conceived; but he was also prepared to 
maintain that the £2,800,000 would not 
be required—nay, that everything which 
the country required might be obtained 
without the increase of a single shilling, 
if the Administration had been a more 
economical one. The proposals con- 
tained in the Budget had been con- 
demned in a vote of the House with al- 
most unprecedented unanimity. The 
hon. Member for the City of London 
(Mr. Crawford) was almost alone in the 
announced intention to support the Go- 
vernment on the question at issue. 
regard to the tax upon matches, he 
could only say that, if time permitted, he 
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believed he could show that, more than 
perhaps any other tax that could be.con- 
ceived, it offended against every canon 
laid down by Adam Smith, of whom the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was a professed disciple. 
It was disastrous and oppressive to the 
master, ruinous to the working man, 
difficult and expensive to collect, and 
would bring home to every humble cot- 
tage the fact that we had an extravagant 
Government. On the match-box was to 
be placed a Latin inscription, which few 
people understood; and some had even 
gone so far as to say that the perpetra- 
tion of that classical joke was one of its 
great recommendations in the eyes of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Well, 
the humble people who would have to 
pay the tax would not understand the 
motto; but he would suggest that they 
might place side by side with it, a motto 
which everyone would understand — 
namely, that this tax was a proof that 
the professed economy of a Liberal Go- 
vernment was a sham and a snare. In 
regard to the succession duty, it had al- 
ways been held as a reason that it realized 
so little, because it was easily evaded. 
If they doubled the duty, they would 
likewise double the inducements to evade 
it; and he was satisfied that the expec- 
tations that had been formed as to what 
it would realize would be falsified. 
Moreover, it was a tax upon capital, and 
a tax upon produce. As for the pro- 
posals in regard to the income tax, it 
was enough to say that they had been 
condemned by the strongest supporters 
of the Government. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer however had taunted them by say- 
ing that it was of no use to object to 
these taxes, without suggesting some- 
thing in their stead. Now it would be 
presumptuous in a private Member of 
the House to undertake such a task; but 
since they had been so taunted, he would 
venture to make a suggestion. Why 
did they not suspend the financial hocus- 
pocus called paying off the National 
Debt by Terminable Annuities, which 
was simply a revival of Pitt’s sinking 
fund in its worst form? When that 
scheme was first proposed, it was recom- 
mended to the House as a plan that 
could be suspended in unfavourable or 
exceptional years ; and was not the pre- 
sent such a year? If these were, as the 
Government said, transition Estimates, 
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why was not their pledge redeemed ? 
Bad as the present position of affairs 
was, he could not look forward more 
hopefully to the immediate future, after 
hearing the speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, showing that matches 
were to be taxed this year, agricultural 
horses next year, and other branches of 
industry, it might be presumed, in rapid 
succession. From that speech, he thought 
anyone would be justified in coming to 
the conclusion that we were only com- 
mencing a mischievous resolution. Of 
all the indefensible propositions ever 
made, the idea of taxing horses engaged 
in agriculture was, perhaps, the worst. 
If animals engaged in trade were to be 
taxed, why not also the inanimate ma- 
chinery similarly engaged? Was the 
poor farmer to pay a tax on his horses, 
and the rich one to pay none on his far 
more useful agricultural machinery ? 
The logical mind of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer could soon perceive the 
anomaly, and they might expect to find 
all trade inplements taxed down to the 
common wheelbarrow. He now came to 
the second part of his statement, that 
the money asked for by the Government 
was not necessary. .In the first place, 
it might be said—‘‘ You have voted the 
money even if it were not necessary, and 
by so doing, you are precluded from ob- 
jecting to the expenditure ;” and, in the 
second, that the money was necessary in 
order to place the country in a state 
of proper defence. To both of those 
statements he gave the most emphatic 
denial. As to his proposition that the sum 
asked for was not necessary, the House 
having already voted the money, thereby 
preventing any objection being offered 
to the expenditure, this seemed to him 
to raise a vitally important question of 
Parliamentary procedure. If from the 
mere fact that Estimates had been in- 
troduced into the House, they were sup- 
posed by anticipation to have voted the 
whole of them, that took away one of 
the most important privileges of voting 
the Estimates in Committee of Supply, 
which would become a farce and a de- 
lusion. If that were so, and the Govern- 
ment pressed the objection, the course of 
Parliamentary procedure must be greatly 
deranged, and before these Estimates 
were introduced, and before a single 
Vote was taken upon them, the House 
ought to have the Financial Statement 
of the year. One important point was, 
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that before the House voted a single 
Estimate, they must ascertain what ex- 
tent of expenditure would be justifiable, 
without having recourse to the imposi- 
tion of new taxes. He was accused the 
other night of going about the coun- 
try ‘‘ howling” for the abolition of 
the purchase system. He believed that 
he had never uttered six words on the 
subject, except to state that he in- 
tended to vote for the abolition of 
the system. But if he had to choose 
between the alternatives of voting for 
its abolition this year, and imposing a 
new, vexatious, and iniquitous tax, such 
as that on matches, he would wait one, 
two, or three years. This plea of one 
not being able to object to the expendi- 
ture came with peculiarly ill grace in 
the present year. Why was this large 
expenditure required? Because of the 
Army Regulation Bill. If that Bill did 
not pass—and who was confident enough 
to predict it would pass ?—the whole of 
the Estimates would have to be revised, 
and therefore they had a clear and con- 
stitutional right, although certain Esti- 
mates had been laid on the Table, to 
say they had not voted the money until 
every Vote in Supply had been discussed 
and passed. Perhaps his greatest diffi- 
culty would be to substantiate the alle- 
gation that this expenditure was unne- 
cessary. It might be said that he knew 
nothing about naval and military matters. 
He did not pretend to have the slightest 
knowledge of naval and military affairs ; 
but statements had been made in the 
House which it did not require profes- 
sional knowledge to understand. It was 
said that they who objected were want- 
ing in patriotism, and were careless of 
the security of their country. That was 
an unjust insinuation. If naval and 
military authorities had come forward 
and pledged their professional reputa- 
tion that the £27,000,000 which the 
House was asked to vote this year, 
would give security to our shores, he 
would have felt himself unworthy the 
name of an Englishman if he uttered 
one word of murmur or objection to the 
proposal. But he had not forgotten the 
unanswered speech of the noble Lord 
the Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho). He had not forgotten the speech 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Stafford (Captain Talbot), nor the able 
speech of the hon. and gallant Member 
for South Durham (Captain Beaumont), 
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who all spoke with great authority on 
military matters, and they said that this 
£27,000,000, which they were asked to 
vote, would not give security or safety ; 
but that a great portion of the money 
would be wasted, and poured into the 
insatiable gulf of military extravagance 
and administrative incompetency—that 
they would not have their money’s value 
for their money’s worth. They were 
asked to vote more and more money 
every year, and each time military au- 
thorities laid greater stress on the pre- 
vailing incapacity, inefficiency, and waste. 
The same remark applied to the Navy. 
Recent disclosures showed that millions 
of money were wasted because civilians 
were placed at the head of the Ad- 
miralty for political reasons, and over- 
ruled the opinions of professional autho- 
rities upon professional questions. They 
had worried out of the service one of 
the ablest of our public men. [ Cheers 
and laughter.| Wait till they had heard 
what he had to say. He referred to the 
late Chief Constructor of the Navy. And 
what did he say? That our naval de- 
fences were at the present moment in a 
most unsatisfactory condition. He did 
not say that this was because they had 
not voted sufficient money, but because 
they had built ships of heavy draught 
when they should have built ships of 
light draught; and he distinctly asserted 
that at the present moment thousands 
and millions were being wasted because 
there was no concert between the two 
great spending Departments. But let 
them view the question in a wider aspect. 
Was it not the duty of England, by 
her example, to discourage Europe from 
rushing on in that career of financial 
embarrassment in which she was now 
embarked? Up to 1850 there had been 
no increase, but rather a decrease of 
National Debt in Europe. But, for the 
last 20 years, leaving America out of 
consideration, the Debts of Europe, and 
one or two other countries, had increased 
to the extent of £1,500,000,000. Al- 
most every country had each year a de- 
ficiency ; and if England spent an in- 
creased sum of money, it induced other 
countries to do the same. It might be 
said against those who thus argued, that 
last year they supported a Vote of Credit 
in support of Belgium. They could 
easily justify the position. If they were 
to free themselves from treaty obliga- 
tions let them do so in time of peace, 
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and not in time of peril. It must be 
borne in mind that the House was now 
called on to vote a great deal more 
money than they were called on to vote 
last year. In addition to this the con- 
dition of Europe had changed. When 
they were called on in July last to vote 
£2,000,000, it was supposed that the 
country which most threatened England 
was then in the zenith of her power, 
and possessed of the most powerful 
Army in Europe; but France had been 
worsted in a war, her Army was de- 
stroyed, and she would not be able to 
threaten England again for years to 
come, during which time all her ener- 
gies must be devoted to restore her 
finances and secure internal order. He 
ventured, in conclusion, to address a few 
words to the Government. He hoped 
that they would retrace their steps before 
it was too late. Let them withdraw 
their Budget and revise their Estimates. 
They obtained their majority because 
they pledged themselves on innumerable 
hustings to check expenditure, and if 
they persisted in their present course of 
prodigality, returning evil for good, from 
John o’Groat’s to the Land’s End, in 
every cottage, and workshop, and mart 
where men gathered together, it would 
be said that the Government had de- 
luded and deceived them; that where 
the Government had promised economy 
they had given extravagance; and that 
the confidence once placed in them could 
no longer, so far as financial affairs were 
concerned, constitutionally continue. 
Mr. DISRAELI: Whatever may be 
the difference of opinion upon the vari- 
ous points of controversy in this debate, 
there is one point upon which we must all 
agree—namely, that our financial condi- 
tion at the present moment is not satis- 
factory. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his State- 
ment has made us formally and officially 
acquainted with the fact that we have 
to encounter this year a deficiency of, 
at least, £2,700,000. But the amount of 
our liability cannot be measured merely 
by these figures. That can only be 
clearly apprehended by a reference to 
two Bills now on our Table, and to 
which I will advert very shortly. The 
first is the Army Regulation Bill, which 
occasions this year an expenditure of 
£600,000, and which for the next year 
secures us a certain expenditure of 
£1,200,000, and an ambiguous and still 
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indefinite item of expenditure, which 
has been estimated at a considerable 
amount by an hon. and gallant Friend 
of mine (Sir Percy Herbert) this even- 
ing, and which even the gallant Gen- 
tleman opposite (Captain Vivian) the 
Financial Secretary of the War Office 
acknowledged in his speech must cer- 
tainly involve considerable expenditure. 
Now, we must recollect we already feel 
the inconvenience of the first £600,000 
which it is proposed to spend in the Army 
Regulation Bill, because it is quite clear, 
from the statement of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that it is in consequence 
of the necessity of providing for this 
item in the Estimates that he has. pro- 
posed the new system of assessing the 
income tax—not, I believe, one of the 
least unpopular and the least injudicious 
portions of his financial scheme. Then 
we must not lose sight of another Bill 
when we are called upon to consider the 
Budget of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and the Ways and Means he pro- 
poses—the Bill with regard to local 
taxation. As the House will recollect, 
that Bill proposes to deal with a very 
important branch of the Imperial Reve- 
nue, relegating it to a local and provin- 
cial object. Now, I have always looked 
upon the house tax as one of the sound- 
est portions of our financial system. It 
is admitted by everybody to be the most 
just tax which can be devised. It is the 
most equal in its incidence, as the highest 
authorities have always acknowledged ; 
is founded on the justest principles of 
finance ; and increases always with the 
progress and prosperity of the nation. 
Well, I have never been among those 
who wish to reduce the just portion of 
our direct taxation. It seems to me that 
it would be most short-sighted to counsel 
sucha policy. But I have always looked 
upon the machinery of the house tax 
as a means by which an amount of 
direct taxation might at a proper period 
be raised, which would recommend it- 
self to the feeling of justice of the 
country generally preferable to the in- 
come tax. I know it is a question with 
respect to which it is easy to excite 
prejudice, because I have myself, among 
others, been the victim of prejudice on 
the subject. That, however, does not 
prevent me from taking this opportunity 
of expressing my opinion of the excel- 
lence of the tax. I cannot conceal my 
dissatisfaction at the attempt which has 
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been made by the Government to de- 
grade this tax into a rate, and to divert 
from purposes of national necessity 
such a source of revenue in order to 
cut the Gordian knot of some local and 
provincial difficulty. But the House 
will recollect that our resourees are to be 
diminished to the amount of £1,200,000 
by the measure on the Table, should that 
policy be successful. In considering our 
deficiency, therefore, we must look upon 
our financial position when this year 
elapses ; because I must protest against 
the habit which is growing up on both 
sides of the House of doubting the Esti- 
mates of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. We must take these Essimates as 
factors in the sum which we have to cal- 
culate, and the policy of his scheme must 
depend on the conviction in our minds 
that these are Estimates given to us by a 
person who has the very best means of 
forming them. What is the use of a 
Financial Statement made by an officer 
so important as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, if, when he gives us certain 
results on his official responsibility, 
with his own thought and upon the 
mature opinions of his Colleagues, we 
immediately say—‘‘ Such and such is not 
the case; your Estimates are wrong; 
they are either exaggerated or depre- 
ciated ; and, in fact, the items you offer 
us, in order that we may form a judg- 
ment on the condition of the country, 
are not trustworthy.” Such a course 
would, it appears to me, leave the House 
open to every financial freak which can 
occur to any hon. Member. I must, 
therefore, protest against that, and take 
the Estimates of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as grave communications 
made to Parliament with the due sense 
of the responsibility of a statesman. 
Now, according to the Statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, a defi- 
ciency of about £2,700,000 will still 
exist at the end of this year, as he does 
not take a sanguine view of the progress 
of the different branches of the Revenue. 
In addition to that, we shall have to 
meet the requirements made by the two 
Bills on the Table, to the amount of 
£2,400,000 more, without calculating in 
the least that still dark and indefinite 
item for which the Army Regulation 
Bill, in consequence of the expenditure 
connected with retirements, demands our 
consideration. We have to bear in mind, 
therefore, that we are touching on @ 
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position in which we may have to en- 
counter a deficit of £5,000,000. Our 
position is, under these circumstances, a 
grave one, and we must consider the 
nature of the Ways and Means which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
proposed for our acceptance. Now, Sir, 
as to these Ways and Means, there 
is not one of them, I am sorry to 
say, which I can approve. I heard with 
great regret—I was not present at the 
time—of the hurried vote at which the 
House arrived the other night with re- 
spect to the tax on matches. But I 
found on inquiry that the matter was 
explained by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and that the Division taken 
was merely a technical one, and that it 
does not debar the House from again 
expressing its opinion on the subject. 
Well, Sir, we have been reminded to- 
night of the great agitation that was cre- 
ated by the window tax when we were told 
that it was a tax on light: I little sup- 
posed that the time would so soon come 
when another tax on light would be pro- 
posed—a tax also upon warmth, one 
which in so many ways will affect the 
comfort of the great mass of the people. 
That this proposed tax is one which can 
be evaded no one will deny, and although 
I would never doubt the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s Estimates, still we 
have, I think, a right to criticize sta- 
tistics on a new tax. I must say that 
the statistics which he has given with 
regard to the number of match-boxes 
appear to me to be amazing. He 
states that the number of match-boxes 
manufactured in this country every year 
is 560,000,000. Now, here, in the 
United Kingdom, we have 7,000,000 
houses, counting everything rateable, 
from the palace to the hovel, and this 
calculation would give, on an average, 80 
boxes per annum to each house. That 
appears to me, I confess, to be a rate 
of consumption quite inconceivable. I 
am told there is a great export trade 
in these matches; but the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer did not tell us whether 
that was the case, although he did inform 
us that there was an export duty still in 
existence. That, however, was, I think 
he will find, abolished in 1860. [The 
CuanceLLor of the Excuzquer: There 
is no export duty now.|] Exactly so: 
this tax on matches is one which I 
regard as being very objectionable, in- 
asmuch as it affects the manufacture 
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of an article which gives a great deal 
of employment, to the humbler classes 
especially, in this metropolis, who have 
for some considerable time, as it is, 
been in want of sufficient employment. 
Indeed, it seems to me to be as in- 
judicious a proposition of the kind as 
the right hon. Gentleman could have 
well fixed upon. Then comes the ques- 
tion— what are the other Ways and 
Means of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer? Are they more popular or better 
adapted to the circumstances of the 
occasion ? We have an increase of the 
succession and probate duties. Now, 
these are taxes essentially of a perma- 
nent character. If we agree to them 
we shall never get rid of them; all 
that can happen with regard to them 
is that they will be increased. Let 
us, therefore, look at the circumstances 
under which we are asked to increase 
the succession duty, and other analo- 
gous taxes. Here I must remark the 
locse manner in which Her Majesty’s 
Government discuss the present finan- 
cial crisis. Our Estimates are sometimes 
described as transition Estimates; as if 
the expenditure was only passing and 
temporary, and would in a short time 
be necessarily diminished. But if those 
views are just, how are they to be 
reconciled with the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, in making proposi- 
tions of this character, in order to meet 
such transient difficulties and deficiencies 
as those to which they refer? There are 
great objections to the succession duty in 
itself. ‘The highest authorities have dis- 
approved it. Itis a taxon capital, vexa- 
tious, levied at a time when it is most in- 
convenient to pay it, and when its injus- 
tice is most felt. It would be very diffi- 
cult to propose any tax likely more to 
excite the suspicion and disrelish of 
society, and which, at the same time, 
will do so little to meet the immediate 
object which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has in view. The right hon. 
Gentleman estimates that he will obtain 
eventually £1,000,000 per annum from 
the succession and probate duties; but 
he admits that he will receive only 
£300,000 this year. Now, when he has 
a deficit of nearly £3,000,000, and when 
he and his Colleagues lead us to believe 
that this deficiency will be only of a 
transitory character, it appears to me 
highly unsatisfactory that i should pro- 
pose a tax which is not only of a per- 
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| manent nature, but which would scarcely 


give him any usufruct for the year in 
which the deficiency really exists. Then 
I come to consider our old friend the in- 
come tax. I think it unfortunate that 
the income tax should be used as a mat- 
ter of course upon slight occasions, and 
that whenever £1,000,000 or £1,500,000 
is wanted, a disturbance should be 
caused throughout the country by an 
increase of the income tax. At the 
same time, I admit that it is not at 
all surprising that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in his combined plan, should 
to some extent avail himself of the in- 
come tax. If the right hon. Gentleman 
had proposed a certain specific amount to 
be raised by the income tax, I would not 
have objected. But what I greatly object 
to is that he proposes to increase the in- 
come tax in a mode the result of which 
will be that no one in the country will 
ever know what he has to pay, thus in- 
creasing immensely the vexation of an 
impost already sufficiently odious. And 
observe, that it was perfectly unnecessary 
for the Government to have recourse to 
this new-fangled scheme of assessment, 
were it not to meet an item in the Esti- 
mates which we have not yet voted, and 
which no one pretends for a moment is 
of an urgent and pressing character. 
Now, I have never viewed with any pre- 
judice the scheme of the Government for 
the re-organization of the Army. Part 
of it consists of a plan for the abo- 
lition of purchase. Were there a pas- 
sionate conviction throughout the coun- 
try that the system of promotion at 
present prevailing in the Army was 
one extremely injurious to the public in- 
terests, and we were in possession of an 
affluent and abounding Exchequer, the 
Government of this country would be 
perfectly justified, with due and complete 
regard to vested interests, to consider 
the propriety of terminating such a 
system. When I had an opportunity 
of making some observations on this 
subject to the House, a little while 
ago, I said then that it appeared to 
me that the propriety of the course 
which the Government were about to 
pursue with regard to the abolition of 
purchase mainly depended upon the state 
of our finances, and that it would be 
extremely desirable, before the , House 
irrevocably committed itself to the policy 
of abolition—which fortunately it has 
not—that it should at least become ac- 
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quainted with that state. At that time 
there was an unfortunate delusion in 
high quarters that the condition of our 
Revenue at the end of the year would 
be very different from what it turned 
out to be. Well, if I were asked 
my own individual opinion, after having 
given the subject the most anxious, and 
I am sure, impartial consideration, I 
would frankly say that I should be in 
favour of maintaining the present system 
of promotion in the Army, accompanied, 
as I believe its maintenance could be, 
with measures which would render the 
Army efficient and the education of our 
officers and the forces generally, more 
seientific. I believe these two things 
are perfectly consistent. Sir, it might, 
under any circumstances, be a ques- 
tion whether we should incur the respon- 
sibility of involving the nation in such 
an immense expenditure as the abolition 
of purchase would inevitably entail ; but 
now, when a tax upon matches is pro- 
posed by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to extricate us from the difficulties 
that surround us, and when London— 
plaintive London—assembles round the 
House to entreat us to spare the only 
industry on which they depend in the 
quarter in which they live, I cannot con- 
ceive that it is our duty to proceed with 
a scheme which certainly can keep, and 
which the country will have an oppor- 
tunity of giving an opinion upon next year 
with a much more complete acquaintance 
with its merits. So far as my opinion is 
concerned, I must say that the three 
divisions of the Ways and Means to 
which I have referred are extremely ob- 
jectionable. Then the question arises— 
What is the course we ought to take 
under such circumstances? I will ex- 
press, without the least desire to conceal 
it, the course which I should have pre- 
ferred to take. I should like to have 
taken a course myself which, while ex- 
pressing the opinions entertained on this 
side of the House, would have permitted 
Her Majesty’s Government to withdraw 
their proposal with dignity and with 
honour. Ishould myself have been pre- 
pared to propose a Resolution on the 
subject, as to the course it would have 
been proper to take, of which that would 
have been the purport and the object. 
And I should have hoped that had that 
course been taken, we might have dis- 
embarrassed ourselves of this scheme of 
Ways and Means, and by the agency of 
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the Government itself proceeded to con- 
sider measures better adapted to the 
occasion. But it has not been in my 
power to take that step. I was present 
on the occasion of the Budget, and I 
listened to it with the attention it de- 
served. That was on Thursday last. 
The course which we had to take was 
one which could not be settled in a mo- 
ment. It was a grave subject which 
required great consideration ; which de- 
manded on my part counsel with many 
others, and co-operation with a large 
party; and it was necessary that some 
little time should elapse before action 
could be taken under such circumstances. 
The result of our deliberations I was 
prepared to announce to-day, and I 
should have asked the opinion of the 
Housé upon the measures of the Go- 
vernment. But the ground was oc- 
cupied. I do not in the least object to 
any hon. Member availing himself of 
his privilege. This is a complete Re- 
public; we are all equal here; the De- 
claration of Paris unfortunately does 
not apply to Parliamentary privateering ; 
and the Regular forces therefore are 
sometimes extremely inconvenienced and 
embarrassed. But when criticisms are 
sometimes freely made upon the course 
of those who are responsible, by their 
advice, for the general conduct of a 
large party in Parliament, I beg to state 
that the time has gone by when an Op- 
position could choose the exact occasion 
and the exact form in which they could 
ask the opinion of the House. I have, 
therefore, to consider the Amendment of 
which Notice has been given by the hon. 
Member for Brighton (Mr. White) and 
it is the only opportunity, mind you, 
upon which a general opinion on this 
Budget can be given. There are no 
other means. The language of this 
Amendment has been criticized; but I 
confess myself, though I did not come 
down originally to support it, and would 
rather have proposed an Amendment of 
my own; still, when I read it I do not 
find that there is anything in its lan- 
language inconsistent with the general 
views and opinions expressed on this 
side of the House. It declares that— 

“ The additional taxation proposed by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will entail burdens upon the 
people which are not justified by existing circum- 
stances.” 


Well, it will entail burdens, and griev- 
ous burdens, upon the people, and I do 
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not think they are justified by existing 
circumstances. I do not think that any 
existing circumstances could at all justify 
the increase of the succession duty. I 
do not think that any existing circum- 
stances can justify the interference with 
the manufacture of matches. I think, 
therefore, that these measures will entail 
burdens upon the people which are 
not justified by existing circumstances. 
Well, I want to impress upon the House 
that there is no other opportunity of 
giving an opinion upon the financial 
proposals of the Government than this 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Brighton, and, therefore, those who do 
object to these three Ways and Means 
which are proposed must take this op- 
ortunity, or they will have no other. 

here is no probable opportunity of an 
Amendment afterwards while you, sir, 
are in the Chair, and in Committee 
Amendments will be limited to points 
of detail. Now, under these circum- 
stances, I shall feel it my duty, if a 
Division is called for—entirely disap- 
proving, as I do, the Ways and Means 
of the Government—to vote for the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Brighton. But I want to know why a 
Division should be necessary. I have 
watched the debate this night, and must 
say that two-thirds of the speakers have 
been on the other side of the House, 
and, without any exception that I can 
recall, they are devoted supporters of 
the Government. In general they have 
all objected to these Ways and Means. 
Under these circumstances, we have 
not put ourselves in any hostile posi- 
tion to the Government. Why should 
not the right hon. Gentleman, without 
any regard to us, say that in consequence 
of the expression of opinion from such 
a variety of his warmest supporters, 
even of the hon. Member for the City of 
London (Mr. Crawford), who sits behind 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
appears to me always to be his man-at- 
arms, ready to give him a new shield and 
a new spear when necessary, he will do 
that which probably he will ultimately 
have to do —re-consider the Budget ? 
That would be acting in deference to 
them. We will not claim any portion of 
the deference for ourselves ; we will not 
cheer or utter any expression of triumph ; 
and we shall be perfectly glad if, with- 
out a Division, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
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take back his _—— for a moment, and 
re-consider it, and follow some of the 
many suggestions which have been made 
to him by his Friends, particularly by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
City of London, and bring it forward 
again in an amended form. I must say 
there is one point in the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to-night, to which I must 
offer my objection, and that is his argu- 
ment, which he repeated several times 
during the course of his speech, that 
because we objected to his proposals we 
were bound to propose an alternative to 
the House. I thought there had been 
some quarter-of-a-century ago an im- 
mortal answer given to an argument of 
that kind. I remember that a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—also a Whig Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—did most plain- 
tively appeal to an eminent statesman 
then Leader of the Opposition, and he re- 
ceived an answer which I thought had 
become what we call a household word. 
But, probably, the right hon. Gentleman 
was then in a distant Colony, and it did 
not make that impression upon him 
which it did upon every hon. Member of 
the House of Commons at that time. 
All of us who were then Members of the 
House are perfectly familiar with it. 
Now, Sir, I do not think it is our duty 
to offer alternatives to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. All we can do is to 
give him respectful attention and con- 
sideration, and I can assure the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer if he will, I will 
not say withdraw, but adjourn the dis- 
cussion of his Budget for a short time, 
and give the House the result of his 
improved experience, and show the ad- 
vantage which he has obtained from the 
criticism of his Friends—for I do not 
want him to be influenced in the least by 
what has been said on this side of the 
House—it would be most agreeable to 
our feelings, who have no wish whatever 
to place Her Majesty’s Government in a 
minority. Now, we have heard some- 
thing said this evening of Votes of 
Want of Confidence, and all from that 
side where the right hon. Gentleman 
sits; all, I may say, from his inti- 
mate and devoted Friends. Now, Sir, 
I have always heard that a defeat upon 
a financial question was no reason why 
a Minister should retire from the re- 
sponsibility of his situation, so long as 
he felt that he possessed, for his general 
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policy, the support and confidence of his 
Colleagues, and that has always been 
accepted as a Parliamentary rule. I 
may be taunted as having acted once 
differently. But when the Government 
of Lord Derby were defeated on a finan- 
cial measure in 1852, we had no assur- 
ance of general support from the majo- 
rity in this House upon our policy gene- 
rally, and, therefore, it was expedient 
that we should retire. But that is not 
the position of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and, therefore, I think we may dismiss 
from our minds the idea that he will do 
anything so silly as to bring about a poli- 
tical crisis at this time of the year and ten- 
der a mock resignation, and by so doing 
waste the time of the House in the way 
in which some of his ,hon. Friends seem 
to contemplate. Therefore, we may dis- 
miss all these considerations from our 
minds. This is a most serious ques- 
tion so far as we are concerned, and we 
cannot be silent or inactive. The prin- 
ciples of finance brought forward by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer are highly 
disapproved by his party. We also look 
upon these propositions as injurious in 
their character—the propositions with 
regard to the increase of succession duty, 
and the manner in which the income 
tax is increased in order to carry out 
a policy which we highly disapprove 
of—namely, the abolition of purchase. 
We must record our opinion on the 
Budget, and such are our Parliamen- 
tary rules and our Parliamentary prac- 
tice, that although we are prepared to 
ask the opinion of the House on our 
Motion, we are deprived of that op- 
portunity. It cannot be supposed that 
we are to forego the only occasion we 
now have of defeating measures which 
will have so bad an influence on the 
interests of the country. I wish it to 
be clearly understood that if this Bud- 
get is to be defeated—this Budget which 
outrages some of the most important 
principles which we have always upheld 
—this is the only occasion which we shall 
have to record our disapprobation of it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Mr. Speaker— 
Though the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire has been 
almost pathetic in his reference to the 
loss of the opportunity, which he thinks 
he has sustained, for raising upon purely 
Conservative principles the issue of the 
present Budget, I must be permitted to 
say that, with a great deal less than he 
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possesses of knowledge and experience 
of the forms of the House, I think that 
if he had been desirous of finding such 
an opportunity he would have expe- 
rienced very little difficulty indeed, for 
it is certainly the first time that I have 
learnt that a party objecting to a finan- 
cial proposal was bound to take his ob- 
jection upon the first stage. The right 
hon. Gentleman is perfectly aware that 
it is in his own choice, without the 
slightest reference to the embarrassment 
in which my hon. Friend the Member 
for Brighton, by his superior agility, has 
placed him, to fix the time at which he 
may let loose all his patriotic zeal in op- 
position to the plan of my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
But, Sir, the right hon. Gentleman has 
laid down a doctrine with respect to the 
Budget which I am not prepared to 
admit, and which I do not conceive to 
rest upon any recognized Parliamentary 
rule or precedent. He says it is a thing 
perfectly understood, that a Government 
may withdraw a Budget and subject it 
to any amount of change—in fact, give 
it a character entirely new—without loss 
of influence or credit, provided it has 
not reason to believe that it has lost on 
other matters the general confidence of 
Parliament. Well, Sir, my experience 
of Parliament has not been in confor- 
mity with that of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. I know of no single example, and 
I challenge anyone to give me a single 
example, in which under the pressure 
of an adverse vote of the House of Com- 
mons—of a vote resisted by the Govern- 
ment, a Budget has been taken back and 
remodelled. There is no such case. [An 
hon. Memper: Sir Charles Wood took 
back a Budget.] No; Sir Charles Wood 
did no such thing; Sir Charles Wood 
collected for himself the state of opinion 
upon certain proposals that he had made, 
and availed himself of the opportunity 
which he thought he possessed of re- 
considering them ; and for a long series 
of years that formed one of the most 
fertile topics to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Buckinghamshire, 
on which to assail him. Sir Charles 
Wood availed himself of the opportu- 
nity, which he thought he possessed, for 
gathering from the general comments of 
the Press and from the remarks of Mem- 
bers of this House the conclusion that it 
would be well for him to remodel or 
materially alter the proposals that he 
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had made. The only case in which a 
Budget has been defeated in my recol- 
lection, is the case of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself, who retired from 
office in 1852 in consequence of the de- 
feat of his Budget, though up to that 
time the confidence of the House had 
never been withdrawn from his party 
since 1839, when they entered upon office 
—yet, immediately, when the Budget 
was defeated, they treated that matter 
as one in which it was impossible for 
them to acquiesce. At the same time, 
do not let me be supposed to place this 
doctrine too high. The Budget is a 
measure of the Government, and such a 
measure is not so essentially fixed in all 
its parts, as that the Government that 
proposes it is precluded from profiting 
by experience and by the advice of Mem- 
bers of the House. The Budget, as a 
whole, cannot, so far as I know, com- 
patibly with the credit of the Govern- 
ment, be withdrawn, and replaced by 
one essentially and radically different. 
The details of the Budget, in proportion 
to their importance, are naturally open 
to consideration and review ; especially 
when that review does not involve a 
diminution or efficiency of the Supplies 
which the Government have proposed to 
meet the expenditure of the year. Now, 
Sir, I am not about to discuss the details 
of the Budget. My right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on a 
former night, in speaking of the duty 
upon matches, himself declared the diffi- 
culty that he had experienced in gather- 
ing adequate information upon the sub- 
ject. Every day that elapses after the 
promulgation of such a proposition adds 
very materially to the information that 
both the House and he may possess; 
and, considering the impossibility of 
entering into full and free communica- 
tion upon proposals of this kind before 
they are made to the House, no Govern- 
ment and no Minister can be ashamed 
under the circumstances of a novel case, 
in confessing that their information is 
susceptible of addition. It was never 
the intention of my right hon. Friend, 
or of the Government, to shut their 
eyes to the force of evidence, if it 
should appear that a proposition which 
does not lie at the root of his finan- 
cial proposals, such as he has made 
with reference to a duty on matches, 
is likely to entail inconvenience or pro- 
voke irritation in the country out of pro- 
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ortion to the financial benefits in view. 

ir, upon another item of the Govern- 
ment Budget the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire has 
commented, which unquestionably stands 
in the same category in one material re- 
spect. I mean the proposal in regard 
to the succession and legacy duties. 
Neither am I about to discuss that pro- 
posal upon its merits ; but I will simply 
answer the objection which the right 
hon. Gentleman has taken. He says it 
has been represented on the part of the 
Government, that the augmentation of 
expenditure we have proposed in the 
Estimates and measures of the year is 
connected, in their view, with a period 
of transition, and, therefore, not of a 
permanent character; and he asks us— 
‘‘ Why, with reference to a state of ex- 
penditure which you can describe as 
happily wanting in permanency, do you 
charge a duty that is undoubtedly of a 
permanent character?” Sir, I admit 
that description of the present state of 
our expenditure to be true. I admit, 
likewise, that the probate, succession, 
and legacy duties are duties of a perma- 
nent character. The view of my right 
hon. Friend and of the Government is 
that the proposal he has made with re- 
gard to this moderate enlargement of 
these duties—[‘‘Oh!’’] Moderate I 
mean, on the whole. [‘‘No.’’] Call it 
what you like in your speeches; allow 
me to call it what I think it is in mine. 
Our view is that it is a moderate enlarge- 
ment—that it is an improvement in 
those duties, and a change which may, 
with profit and advantage, be adopted in 
our financial system, without reference 
to the fact that the immediate exigency 
is one of a temporary nature. That is 
to say, there are other charges and other 
burdens on the people, which, in case we 
found ourselves able to do so, might 
more properly be remitted. And with- 
out attempting, Sir, to argue that matter 
at length, I would just remind the House 
of the observation of my right hon. 
Friend, what no one has attempted to 
deny, and that cannot for a moment be 
questioned—namely, that at the time 
when the Act for the succession duty 
was passed, it was passed under the 
belief of Parliament, on this side of the 
House, that we were imposing an annual 
tax of £2,000,000; and on that (the 
Opposition) side of the House, that you 
were imposing a tax which no one of 
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you estimated at lower than £4,000,000, 
and many of you placed at still higher ; 
and that the yield of it has been only 
one-third of what we on this side, and 
one-sixth of what you on that side sup- 
posed it would produce. Well, to that 
succession tax my right hon. Friend pro- 
poses an addition which in the coming 
year will bring £300,000 from landed 
property and settled personalty. In re- 
spect of the legacy duty there is a larger 
change; but I need not speak on that 
matter at present, because I do not take 
it to be a question on which a lively and 
sympathetic interest has been expressed 
to-night on the other side of the House. 
I observe, however, that in this debate, 
with regard to expenditure the most 
obvious and palpable difference of view 
has been stated on the two sides of the 
House. On this side, the objectors to 
the policy of the Government and the 
supporters of the Motion of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Brighton (Mr. 
White) have brought almost the entire 
weight of their opposition to bear upon 
the expenditure of the country. On the 
other side of the House, the objectors to 
our policy have brought almost the en- 
tire weight of their opposition to bear 
not upon the expenditure itself, but upon 
the Ways and Means by which that ex- 
penditure is to be met. There is one 
exception on each side. Having listened 
carefully to the sentiments of hon. Mem- 
bers who have spoken, I found that, on 
this side of the House, almost every 
speaker, if not quite every speaker, ob- 
jected to the duty on matches, while on 
the other side almost everyone—per- 
haps, absolutely everyone—has objected 
to a particular item of expenditure con- 
nected with the Army Regulation Bill, 
and to be incurred in consequence of the 
decision of the House against the system 
of purchase. Well, Sir, I was in hopes, 
when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire rose, that 
he at least would have been precluded 
from taking this objection, because I 
bear in mind the refreshment and satis- 
faction with which I heard him, at the 
end of a long debate, give in his de- 
liberate adhesion to the abolition of pur- 
chase. I set aside now what he may 
have said, that is not clearly in my re- 
collection with regard to the point of 
time; but I did hope that at any rate 
we should have heard a renewed profes- 
sion of belief from the right hon. 
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Gentleman in the same sound sense 
as that with which he had formerly 
favoured us. Certainly, Sir, when we 
heard that profession on a former oc- 
casion we could not but feel some com- 
passion for the right hon. Baronet thc 
Member for Droitwich (Sir John Pak- 
ington), because he, on the other hand, 
had been a frank and out-spoken op- 
ponent of the abolition of purchase in the 
same debate. The example of concord 
that was thus exhibited was, perhaps, 
not altogether edifying ; but if there was 
any sense of sympathy or of pity for the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Droit- 
wich on that occasion, it must unquestion- 
ably be transferred to-night to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire, who now explicitly de- 
scribes, without any reference at all to 
the mere difficulty of time, the expendi- 
ture required by the abolition of pur- 
chase as an expenditure to be incurred 
‘in the carrying out of a policy which 
we highly disapprove.”’ [Sir Joun Pax- 
tnctoN: Hear, hear!] The right hon. 
Baronet says, ‘‘ Hear, hear!” and I 
am bound to congratulate him, after 
having on a former occasion seemed 
to be, as I thought, ‘‘ thrown over” 
—he is familiar with the use of the 
phrase—I am bound to ‘congratulate 
him on having now completely vin- 
dicated himself, and re-established his 
supremacy on the Bench opposite in 
respect to the question of purchase. Let 
us look, however, at the question of time. 
By getting rid of the Army Regulation 
Bill, you would relieve yourselves un- 
doubtedly to the extent of £600,000, as 
nearly as we can judge, in respect to the 
finance of the present year. And it is 
argued—I am not sure whether by my 
hon. Friend the Member for the City of 
London (Mr. Crawford), for I have been 
listening so carefully to everyone that I 
am afraid I may have mixed up some of 
the suggestions made—but it was argued 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
certainly that the question of purchase 
might be disposed of on account of this 
charge of £600,000. Now, I own that 
is not the opinion of the Government. 
The opinion of the Government is, that 
the abolition of purchase in the Army is 
indeed a most serious matter, not on ac- 
count of those apprehensions-—fantastic 
apprehensions as I think—held out to 
deter us from the prosecution of that 
work, under the idea that they are to be 
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followed by some other great additional 
charge in consequence of the abolition of 
purchase, in order to secure a proper and 
perpetual supply of officers of high quali- 
ties for the Army; for, asI said before, 
looking at the material you can desire 
nothing better; and nobody has at- 
tempted to show how it is that by mak- 
ing the officers of the Army a present of 
£320,000 a-year you are to place your- 
selves under the necessity of likewise 
presenting them with some other and 
further large sum in order to secure a due 
supply and succession of those officers. 
But I own I do not think it would be 
becoming or desirable to postpone the 
Army Regulation Bill on account of this 
charge of £600,000. If there is to be 
Army Regulation, if there is to be a 
system of Army Organization, in any 
such regulation, or organization, our 
belief is that the officers of the Army 
are the brains of the Army; and, for my 
own part, I do not hesitate tosay that if 
the abolition of purchase be the way to 
obtain the best and highest class of offi- 
cers, not in material only, but in training 
and knowledge of their profession, then 
you had much better save your £600,000 
—if you want to save it—upon some 
merely material object, than by post- 
poning a measure which goes to the very 
heart and root of the whole subject, and 
on which more than on anything else— 
if we are right in our view of the ques- 
tion of purchase—the future excellence 
and efficiency of the British Army de- 
pend. I hope the House will forgive 
me, after what has been said by the hon. 
Member for Brighton and by other 
speakers on both sides of the House, for 
referring for a moment to the remarks 
which had been made on the professions 
of the present Government in regard to 
the subject of economy. I have heard 
several quotations from speeches of my 
own delivered in Lancashire during 1868, 
and I exceedingly admire the arithmetic, 
the chronology, or be it what it may, of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South-west Lancashire (Mr. A. Cross), 
who thinks that my denunciations in 1868 
were aimed at the policy of 1866 and 
1867, which he treated as the subject to 
which they referred. Iwill not now say 
what I think of the expenditure of 1866 ; 
but this I will say—that the subject of 
my complaints was the great, the rapid, 
and, as I thought, the unnecessary aug- 
mentation of the military Estimates 
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which had gone on up to 1866 and 1867, 
after the change of Government. I may 
have been right or I may have been 
wrong in my opinion as to that. There 
is nothing in them to which I do not 
fully and absolutely adhere. Those pro- 
fessions were not forgotten when we came 
into office. I know the allegation from 
the other side of the House is, that we 
sacrificed efficiency to econony: but our 
counter proposition is that we improved 
efficiency while we pursued economy. 
But I am now on the point of economy 
alone, and I am not ashamed to look my 
hon. Friend the Member for Brighton in 
the face, and to say we did act in the spirit 
of those pledges. In 1867 the military 
and naval Estimates were reduced by 
£2,000,000; and in 1868 they were re- 
duced by £2,000,000 more. That was 
not done by Parliamentary pressure or 
through the influence of adverse Motions. 
In 1869 the net military expenditure, 
excluding the Abyssinian charge, was 
£13,429,000, and that was the lowest 
amount of military expenditure which 
had ever been known in this country 
since the period of the Crimean War. 
Therefore, Sir, I am not at all disposed 
to shrink from avowing the language I 
held in 1868, and, moreover, I think my 
hon. Friend the Member for Brighton 
himself must feel that these reductions 
of £4,000,000 entitle us to somewhat 
milder and more favourable treatment 
than we have had at his hands to-night. 
We have now got, Iam sorry to say, 
large Estimates ; and when in July last, 
in consequence of the events occurring 
abroad, we with sorrow abandoned for a 
time the course of reductions we had been 
pursuing, did we by the proposals we 
made show any disposition to rush into 
extravagance? When the Vote for 
£2,000,000 was laid before the House, 
was the general sentiment of the House 
of Commons disappointed by its great- 
ness or by its smallness? It is said that 
the circumstances have changed since. 
Well, Sir, in some respects they have 
changed ; but, recollecting what were 
the causes that led us specially into that 
augmentation of expenditure, he is a bold 
man who would say—bearing in mind that 
we were led into it not by apprehensions 
as to invasion, but by the desire to be in 
a condition to perform honourably our 
duties in regard to other Powers of 
Europe—he would be a bold man who 
would say that the Continent has now 
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attained to such a state of settled se- 
curity as altogether to put out of sight 
the necessity which the House of Com- 
mons was then so forward and free to 
meet. But that is not all. We invite 
the investigation of these Estimates, and, 
I must remind the House, that in almost 
all particulars, these augmentations of 
charge relate to changes recognized to 
be necessary in order to perfect our mili- 
tary system, and changes to be made 
once for all. With respect to that, for 
example, which entails a burden of more 
than a million of money, that is occa- 
sioned by an increase of 20,000 men 
and of a large number of horses for our 
Army, and the argument we urge in 
support of that proposal is that by ob- 
taining that augmentation of force we 
shall be enabled to carry out with energy 
and rapidity the work which was re- 
ceived with favour by the House, and 
which we consider the vital and central 
point of good Army organization — 
namely, the rapid formation of an effec- 
tive Army of Reserve. Still, after tak- 
ing into consideration the great enlarge- 
ment to be made in our military forces, 
the heavy charges coming into the Esti- 
mates in connection with the armament 
of the forts, and also the money we are 
about to spend for the abolition of pur- 
chase, our expenditure, with everything 
laid on its back, is somewhat smaller 
than that which was adopted for purely 
ordinary purposes in 1868 by the Go- 
vernment whom we have succeeded, and 
which was accepted by this House with- 
out any of the vigorous and vehement 
remonstrances that my hon. Friend is 
disposed to offer us now. ‘The hon. 
Member for Manchester, in his short 
but able speech, said that from the pre- 
sent Government they expected a re- 
duction of taxation, and they were 
threatened with an increase. Is that 
really a fair statement of the case? 
That is the case at the present moment 
certainly, because at this moment my 
right hon. Friend is proposing to impose 
additional taxation to the amount of 
£2,800,000. But is that the whole case of 
the Government? No, Sir; butit should 
be borne in mind that, after deducting 
from the £8,600,000 which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had in late years 
taken from the shoulders of the country, 
the £2,800,000 of taxation now proposed 
to be imposed, there would still remain a 
remission of £5,800,000 given in the 
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way of reliof to the country, and I think 
the memory of my hon. Friend requires 
refreshing on this point. I will not press 
too much the claims of my right hon. 
Friend or of hon. Members to be pro- 
vided with substitutes for the taxes they 
object to. So long as I can recollect it 
has been the practice of Chancellors of 
the Exchequer to invite the very thing, 
and it is sufficiently well established to 
warrant my right hon. Friend in running 
in the same groove. On the other hand, 
it is quite true that it has been the prac- 
tice of Gentlemen in Opposition, and in- 
dependent of office, gratefully but deci- 
sively to decline that responsibility. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire was not quite accurate 
in his reference to Sir Robert Peel. It 
was on the Corn Laws that Sir Robert 
Peel was challenged to find a substitute. 
The Whig Government had proposed an 
8s. fixed duty, and Sir Robert Peel, on 
objecting to it, was asked what he pro- 
posed. To that question Sir Robert 
Peel replied by saying—‘“‘ Call me in as 
a regular physician, and then I will give 
you my prescription.” Admitting that 
we are not entitled by any Parliamentary 
right to call on the objectors to the pre- 
sent Budget to state what their Budget 
is, still I would point out that no Mem- 
ber has indicated anything of a very 
satisfactory character in place of the 
Budget of my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; for, de- 
spite the great authority of the hon. 
Member for the City of London, it could 
not be maintained to be possible to ob- 
tain the required amount of money by 
an alteration of the duties on tea and 
sugar for a temporary purpose. Neither 
would it be proper to borrow the money, 
or entertain the idea of breaking down 
the machinery by which we have secured 
a great reduction of the National Debt. 
Or would it be possible to trust to my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer having under-estimated the 
Revenue? I thank the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Buckinghamshire 
for having pointed out that he cannot 
attempt seriously to question the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s Estimates of 
ordinary revenue. All who have had 
the honour of serving the Crown as 
Minister of Finance know that it is upon 
the careful experienced advice of the 
permanent servants of the Crown that 
these Estimates are framed. I knowl 
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have often been under fire for over-esti- 
mating the Revenue; and in 1860 and 
1861 it was almost a fixed article of faith 
on the other side of the House, and even 
among some hon. Members on this side, 
that I had deliberately over-estimated 
the Revenue in order to mitigate my 
deficiency. The truth is, that the vicis- 
situdes of the seasons and other causes 
of variation largely affect the product of 
taxation, and unless the Estimates were 
framed with some margin of allowance, 
the result might be that the Government 
would be landed in a deficit that ought 
never to have been allowed to occur. 
We have therefore nothing to help us 
in anything that has been suggested. I 
ask, then, my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Brighton what are we to do 
with him and his Motion? My hon. 
Friend has framed what I should call a 
most astute Motion; but I believe he 
has done it unconsciously. I call it a 
most astute Motion. It is the first time 
I ever recollect the framing of a Motion 
with a very serious purpose by a much 
respected Member of this House, in the 
terms of which it is perfectly possible 
for different bodies of Gentlemen to con- 
cur, not only those who are not united 
in general policy, and who would be 
what is sometimes called a very unprin- 
cipled coalition, united in their opinions 
in the Lobby to-night, and then for ever 
divorced, but those who would not even 
be united in their opinions in the Lobby 
to-night, who would be obliged to keep 
back from each other, by their very low 
tone, the observations they make on the 
character of the Division, or they would 
infallibly go to loggerheads together 
before they returned to their seats in this 
House. Itis not a question of shades 
of difference—it is black, direct contra- 
diction. It is not expenditure that is 
the question. We cannot appease the 
feeling on this side of the House in re- 
lation to expenditure by setting aside 
the £600,000 for the abolition of pur- 
chase no more than we can appease the 
feeling on the other side of the House 
by giving up the tax on matches, against 
which there is such loud indignation. It 
is not necessary to follow with minute 
comments the observations of all the 
speakers; but I did listen to them with 
the greatest care, and I find a uniformity 
of tone has pervaded the whole debate. 
Increased expenditure is the thing to 
which objection is taken on this side of 
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the House; on the other side of the 
House the mode of providing for that 
expenditure is the thing to which objec- 
tion is taken. My hon. Friend is so 
good as to say that he does not intend 
this as a Vote of Want of Confidence. 
I should be very sorry to take it on me 
to say then what is the meaning of my 
hon. Friend’s Motion. My objection to 
it is of a different character. My ob- 
jection is that it is very difficult not to 
give to it two or three meanings. I 
know of no authority that is to deter- 
mine what is the right meaning of it; 
and if it should please the House to 
adopt it, nothing but a fresh Vote of 
Confidence could possibly relieve us from 
the dilemma in which we should find 
ourselves placed. What my hon. Friend 
says, is that the expenditure should be 
reduced, and hon. Gentlemen opposite 
hold it is not to be reduced. It is im- 
possible to find the means of reconciling 
not variances, but conflicts of opinion 
such as these, which are to be found 
among the several bodies of hon. Gen- 
tlemen who are united in opposition to 
the measures of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. It reminds me of an old and 
famous saying of our school days, of an 
oracle which might be read either way, 
and the misunderstanding of which led 
famous personages into serious mistakes 
—‘‘ Ato te, Hacide, Romanos vineere posse”’ 
—“‘T tell thee, son of Aacus, that you can 
conquer the Romans,” is one perfectly 
grammatical exposition of the oracle. 
That is my hon. Friend’s exposition. 
But there was another exposition, also 
perfectly grammatical—‘‘T tell thee, son 
of Aiacus, that the Romans can conquer 
you,” and that is the exposition of the 
other side. But there is but one ques- 
tion that is before us, and that question 
my hon. Friend has raised, but in a form 
the most unfortunate, because he is the 
last man who seeks to conceal his pur- 
pose, and he finds that on the other side 
an opinion diametrically opposite pre- 
vails—that the expenditure shall not be 
reduced. [‘‘No, no.”] Is that your 
sense or is it not? The real question 
for my hon. Friend and for those who 
think with him is—Can the expenditure 
in the Estimates be substantially reduced 
or not? And here I must remind my 
hon. Friend of the steps taken by the 
House itself in respect to this matter. 
On the Army Regulation Bill, it was 
moved that the House would not incur 
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the charge required by that measure for 
the abolition of purchase. We had five 
nights’ debate. It is quite true the 
Motion was not rejected on a Division ; 
but it was rejected without a Division. 
It was negatived as the result of that 
prolonged and careful consideration. It 
was impossible to give a more authentic 
declaration of the views and intention of 
the House upon that question. We then 
come to the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), who moved 
that while the House approved of the 
abolition of purchase, it was their opinion 
that the Army might be put into a state 
of efficiency without increasing the Esti- 
mates of last year. But what was the 
decision of the House? Ayes, 91; Noes, 
294. Then came the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Huddersfield (Mr. Leatham), 
who said, reduce the Army by 20,000 
men. The Ayes were 74, and the Noes 
304. Then we come to the Motion of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Liver- 
pool (Mr. Graves), who said, ‘‘Reduce 
the auxiliary forece’’—chiefly referring 
to the Militia-——and the Division was— 
Ayes, 16; Noes, 92. Then, again, the 
augmentation of charge on the Navy 
Estimates was voted without objection 
of any kind. I, as belonging to the 
Government who recommended these 
changes under the circumstances of the 
country, do not mention them for the 
purpose of disparaging the view taken 
of them, but for the purpose of entreating 
the House to consider what effect will be 
produced on its character, if it be possi- 
ble that, after they have been sanctioned 
one by one, in the most decisive manner, 
as main and great heads of charge in the 
Estimates, they reverse that decision now. 
Whatever you may wish or desire— 
whatever you may contemplate for future 
years, is it possible for you, compatibly 
with your desire to occupy a consistent 
position in the country, to take advan- 
tage of the fact that my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has proposed a tax on matches or calcu- 
lated the income tax by a percentage 
instead of by pennies, as if that were a 
vital portion of the policy of the Govern- 
ment? Is it possible, after these grave, 
deliberate, repeated, decisive votes, to 
arrive at an alliance with Gentlemen 
who have sympathies diametrically op- 
posed to yours? Such conduct would 
not be compatible with the rules by 
which I am quite sure my hon. Friend, 
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as well as every other hon. Member, 
would wish that the proceedings of this 
House should be regulated. Whether 
this is a Vote of Confidence or no Con- 
fidence, it is not in the power of my hon. 
Friend to give to it a construction of his 
own. No doubt, if he were called on to 
give his own construction to it, he would 
give it a most mild and lenient con- 
struction. But if he seduces the House 
into the adoption of a Motion of this 
kind, which no human being can construe 
by private interpretation, I really do not 
know what is to follow. On the part of 
the Government we must reserve our 
liberty of action; but before my hon. 
Friend with all his agility takes his final 
leap, and before it is too late, I entreat 
him, and those who think of following 
him, to give another thought to the 
matter, and ask themselves whether 
such a combination of parties joined— 
not by a casual concurrence of opinion, 
but by known palpable differences of 
opinion, thinly covered and veiled under 
dubious forms of words—whether the 
adoption of such a Motion as this, under 
such circumstances—can either be con- 
ducive to the credit of the House, or 
conformable to the duty we all owe to 
the country. 

Coronet LOYD LINDSAY said, until 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Buckinghamshire addressed the House, 
he did not know how he should vote; 
but he certainly should not follow the 
hon. Member for Brighton, who was a 
Radical Reformer, into the Lobby. When 
on a recent occasion he proposed that 
the House should not incur the expense 
of abolishing purchase in the Army, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire asked him to relieve 
the Opposition side of the House from 
the embarrassment of voting on that 
subject. He yielded to the appeal; but 
after hearing the opinions expressed this 
evening by the right hon. Gentleman, he 
regretted that he did not then proceed to 
a Division. The object of the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Brighton was the 
reduction of the Army and Navy; but as 
he did not coincide in his views, he could 
not go into the Lobby with that hon. 
Gentleman. 
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The House divided :—Ayes 257 ; Noes 
230: Majority 27. 
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Matthews, H. 

Mellor, T. W. 

Meyrick, T. 
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Smith, J. B. 

Smith, R. 

Smith, S. G. 

Smith, W. H: 
Somerset, Lord H. R. C. 
Stanley, hon. F. 
Starkie, J. P. C. 


Miall, E. 

Milles, hon. G, W. 
Mills, C. H, 

Mitford, W. T. 
Montagu,rt.hon. LordR. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 
Muntz, P. H. 


Neville-Grenville, R. Steere, L. 
Newdegate, C, N. Straight, D. 
Newport, Viscount Sturt, H. G. 
Newry, Viscount Sykes, C. 


Noel, hon. G. J. 
North, Colonel 


Talbot, C. R. M. 
Talbot, hon. Captain 


Paget, R. H. Talbot, J. G. 
Pakington,rt.hn.SirJ. Taylor, P. A. 

Palk, Sir L. Tipping, W. 

Parker, Lt.-Col. W. Tollemache, J. 
Peek, H. W. Torrens, W. T. M‘C. 
Pell, A. Turner, C. 
Pemberton, E. L. Turnor, E. 

Percy, Earl Verner, Sir W. 
Powell, W. Walker, Major G. G. 
Raikes, H. C. Walpole, hon. F. 
Read, C. S. Walpole, rt. hon. S. H. 
Richard, H. Walsh, hon, A. 
Ridley, M. W. Waterhouse, S. 
Round, J. Welby, W. E. 


Royston, Viscount 
Russell, Sir W. 
Salt, T. 
Sclater-Booth, G. 
Scourfield, J. H. 


Wethered, T. 0. 
Whalley, G. H. 
Wheelhouse, W. S. J. 
Williams, C. H. 
Williams, Sir F, M. 


Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir Wilmot, H. 
H. J. Wise, H. C. 
Shaw, R. Wynn, C, W. W. 


Shirley, S. E. 
Simonds, W. B. 


Yarmouth, Earl of 


Smith, A. TELLERS, 
Smith, E. White, J. 
Smith, F. C. Rylands, P. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Ways anp Means considered in Com- 
mittee. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday. 


House adjourned at 
One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 25th April, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Sztecr Commirrrz — Office of 
the Clerk of the Parliaments and Office of the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, The Duke 
of Saint Albans added. 

Pusuc Buis—First Reading—Citation Amend- 
ment (Scotland) * (76). 

Second Reading — Local Government Supple- 
mental* (58); Oyster and Mussel Fisheries 
Supplemental * (62). 

Commattee—Report— Fairs * (44). 

Third Reading—Public Parks, &c.(Land)* (55), 
and passed. 
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POST OFFICE (IPSWICH). 
MOTION FOR A PAPER. 


Lorp KINNAIRD moved for Copies 
of the Reports laid before the Post- 
master General on the state of the Post 
Office at Ipswich, with the Correspond- 
ence relating thereto. It was repre- 
sented that the atmosphere of the build- 
ing, owing to defect of ventilation, was 
so bad and fetid as to be injurious to the 
health of the clerks employed, who were 
frequently compelled to work for many 
hours continuously. The air of the Post 
Office had been analysed by competent 
chemists; and it was found to contain, 
on an average, 5,501 parts of carbonic 
acid gas in every 1,000 parts. In point 
of fact, that air contained more than five 
times as much carbonic acid gas as 
was contained in the atmosphere of a 
crowded theatre; and it was 150 per 
cent worse than the air found in some 
mines. The proportion of carbonic acid 
gas to be found in pure air was only 
0-347. No time should be lost in reme- 
dying this state of things, which threat- 
ened to sacrifice the lives of the clerks 
employed in the Post Office; but the 
Post Office was powerless in the matter, 
inasmuch as the Post Office authorities 
had no power to make alterations, even 
by putting in a small ventilator. In the 
Post Office Bill which the Government 
were about to introduce, he hoped that 
power would be taken to enable post 
offices to effect such alterations, with the 
consent of the Treasury, without having 
to go to another Department about the 
matter. 


Moved, “ That there be laid before this House 
the Reports laid before the Postmaster General 
on the state of the Post Office at Ipswich, with 
the Correspondence relating thereto.” —( The Lord 
Kinnaird.) 


Tue Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
said, the Motion was unnecessary, for 
the state of things which had been 
represented as so desperate had been 
already remedied. The production of the 
Papers, therefore, would serve no useful 
purpose. 

Lorp KINNAIRD said, that the only 
remedy that had been applied was the 
insertion of a ventilator, which, however, 
acted when there were certain currents 
in the room. Not a single thing had 
been done to improve the room where 
the unfortunate clerks were confined. 


{Apri 25, 1871} 
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Lorpv CHELMSFORD said, he could 
not see any objection to the production 
of the Returns. 

Eart GRANVILLE pointed out the 
inconvenience of producing correspond- 
ence of such an unimportant character. 

THe Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
observed that he was reluctant to produce 
the Returns because the cause of com- 
plaint had been removed ; but, if the 
noble Lord thought their production 
desirable, he would not offer any further 
objection. 


Motion agreed to. 


HABITUAL CRIMINALS ACT (1869)— 
SUPERVISION OF CRIMINALS. 
OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON rose to 
call attention to the inadequate and 
unsatisfactory nature of supervision 
exercised over convicts on ticket-of-leave 
and habitual criminals, and to inquire, 
Whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to introduce any Bill 
to amend the Habitual Criminals Act of 
1869? He would in the first place re- 
mark, in reference to his Question, that 
measures were not unfrequently passed 
through the Legislature with so much 
haste and so little consideration, that 
they were found to contain ambiguties 
and complications which rendered action 
upon them extremely difficult. This was 
the case with the Act of 1869, for some 
of its clauses were full of contradictions 
and defects. Some referred to the wrong 
schedules, and some misdated previous 
statutes to which reference had to be 
made, and some referred to Acts that 
had been repealed; others were ex- 
pressed in terms so ambiguous that it 
was difficult to assign any distinct mean- 
ing tothem. In consequence, the Courts 
had pronounced some of its provisions to 
be absolutely unworkable. On his call- 
ing attention to this matter last year, his 
noble Friend opposite (the Earl of Kim- 
berley) admitted the existence of these 
defects, and promised that an amending 
Bill should be introduced. A similar 
assurance was subsequently given in the 
other House; but no such measure had 
yet been brought forward. He would 
now ask whether it was the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to introduce 
an amending Bill during the present 
Session? With regard to the super- 
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vision of criminals, under the present 
system the supervision was a complete 
nullity—the law was not adequate for 
the purpose for which it was intended. 
Their Lordships would remember that 
under the Act of 1864 every criminal at 
large on a ticket-of-leave was required 
to report himself to the police once a 
month. A prejudice, unfortunately, arose 
against this provision, it being thought 
to interfere with a man’s power of find- 
ing or retaining employment; and, ac- 
cordingly, though the Act of 1869 dealt 
with another and distinct class of offend- 
ers, a clause was introduced—he believed 
inthe otherHouse—repealing that section. 
The ticket-of-leave holder was now re- 
quired only to report himself to the police 
in the event of his changing his residence 
within the police district. Many of these 
districts, however—especially in the 
densely populated Northern and Midland 
counties—were so extensive that this 
provision had become nugatory, no re- 
port, as a matter of fact, being made, 
and the ticket-of-leave men being wholly 
free from supervision. Under the Act 
of 1869 a person twice convicted of felony 
incurred certain disabilities and became 
liable to police supervision. The pro- 
cedure adopted was that within seven 
days of his discharge the governor of the 
gaol reported to the registrar’s office in 
London that such a person would be dis- 
charged—adding, if he knew it, the place 
whither he was going. The convict, 
however, was under no compulsion to 
name the place at all, or to give correct 
information, and in many cases he re- 
fused to give any, so that in Zhe Police 
Gazette, the column for residence was left 
blank, all pretence of supervision being 
consequently abandoned. Thus super- 
vision, which was the very essence of 
the Act, was necessarily nullified. A 
Return, ordered by the House of Com- 
mons in 1866, contained the opinions of 
various chief constables and police au- 
thorities on the old system of monthly 
reporting, of which they were almost 
without exception in favour; and the 
late Sir Richard Mayne, though origin- 
ally opposed to it, subsequently stated 
that it had not in any case, as far as 
was known or believed, prevented a man 
from obtaining employment or led to the 
loss of employment. In Ireland, it also 
worked satisfactorily, and commanded 
the approval of many competent autho- 
rities. But the Act of 1869, unfortu. 


Lhe Earl of Carnarvon 
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nately, set it aside, both in England and. 
in Ireland. When criminals refused to 
disclose the localities to which they were 
going, as it was natural they should do, 
the police were bound to make good the 
defect in the law as well as they could, 
the result being that a system of ¢s- 
pionage was generated. He held in his 
hand a large number of letters from the 
police authorities of the principal towns 
and counties, who, in reply to inquiries, 
regretted the repeal of the clause in the 
Act of 1864, and stated that it was 
almost impracticable to give a return of 
the residences of discharged criminals. 
Liverpool, indeed, was an exception ; a 
great deal of time and expense having 
been devoted there to the establishment 
of an office for the registration of crimi- 
nals. This scheme was so perfect that 
during the last 12 months only two cases 
escaped registration, the criminal being 
traced from place to place ; but this or- 
ganization was too expensive and elabo- 
rate for general adoption, and it was de- 
sirable that the provision of the Act of 
1864 should be revived. The intention, 
at that time, was that the agency and 
co-operation of the Discharged Prison- 
ers’ Aid Society should be obtained—-. 
and even. now this method had not been 
wholly abandoned, its advantage being 
that the holder of the ticket-of-leave 
had perfect confidence in the persons 
with whom he was dealing, and that no 
hardship was involved in the monthly 
report. People were too much inclined 
to forget that transportation had entirely 
ceased, and that we were exposed to the 
danger of a concentration of criminals 
in the large towns, and sometimes in the 
rural districts; while he doubted whe- 
ther our system of punishment was ade- 
quate to the necessities of the case. He 
feared that the registration office in 
London had not performed the work 
which it was expected to carry on; and 
he always thought it an unfortunate 
step to place it in the hands of the Chief 
Commissioner of Police, who had plenty 
of other duties on his hands. It would 
have been far wiser to assign the duty 
to a special officer. As regarded pun- 
ishments, the Government ought seri- 
ously to consider whether the Act passed 
in 1869, with such great hopes of suc- 
cess, was working satisfactorily. He 
had never doubted the soundness of the 
principle on which it was founded, but 
justice had not been done to it. It had 
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been worked negligently and indiffer- 
ently, the number of prison Inspectors 
being insufficient to insure its proper 
administration. He feared that unless 
something was done, a general break- 
down might ensue; and that difficulties 
might arise which, though not very se- 
rious in times of peace and order, might 
be serious, if they occurred under un- 
favourable circumstances. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY admitted 
that many discrepancies and inaccura- 
cies existed in the Act of 1869, and 
that it had proved impracticable to 
carry some of its provisions into effect. 
It was with extreme regret that the 
Government were unable, owing to the 
press of public business, to introduce 
an amending Bill last Session; but he 
was glad to inform their Lordships that 
such a measure had been framed and 
was almost ready, so that he hoped it 
would shortly be introduced in this or 
the other House. With regard to the 
supervision of convicts, the subject was 
at present engaging the attention of the 
Home Secretary. He admitted that the 
existing system was not altogether satis- 
factory, but it was doubtful whether it 
would be expedient to revert to the sys- 
tem of monthly reports. It was true 
many gentlemen peculiarly qualified to 
give an opinion were in favour of it; 
but there was a feeling in 1864, that it 
tended to interfere with the ticket-of- 
leave man’s obtaining an honest liveli- 
hood. The Act of 1864 left it to the 
discretion of the Secretary of State to 
attach such a condition to a licence or 
not. He thought there was a good deal 
of force in the objections urged against 
the system of monthly reporting. It 
was very difficult to steer between too 
much supervision, which prevented a 
convict from getting employment, and 
too little, which left the discharged 
convict unlimited freedom ; and there 
might, perhaps, be devised some ex- 
pedient to meet the case, other than 
a monthly report—such as more strir- 
gent regulations as to reporting a 
change of residence within a district, 
or from one district to another. In 
view of the immense number of male- 
factors at large, this question was one 
of great importance. As to habitual 
criminals, the Home Secretary was con- 
sidering whether it was desirable to 
place them under the same kind of su- 
pervision as the ticket-of-leave men. 


{Aprim 25, 1871} 
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The noble Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
might rest assured that the opinions of 
the best. authorities would be obtained, 
and that the points to which he had 
called attention, particularly the super- 
vision of convicts at large, were under 
careful consideration. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND hoped 
that the measure promised by the noble 
Earl would speedily be introduced, so 
that it might not share the fate of its 
predecessor by being sent up to their 
Lordships too late for proper considera- 
tion. He hoped also that it would not 
be, as in another case, when the inquiry 
was conducted by one House, and the 
legislation initiated in another. He was 
astonished to hear the noble Karl admit 
that the Government could not find 
leisure during the Session of 1870 to 
bring forward a remedy for the inaccu- 
racies which had crept into the Act of 
1869. He agreed with his noble Friend 
(the Earl of Carnarvon) as to the desira- 
bility of a prompt and thorough inves- 
tigation into the operation of the Act of 
1869, and into the supervision of crimi- 
nals generally. The noble Earl oppo- 
site (the Earl of Morley) said there was 
great difficulty in steering clear of too 
much supervision and too little; but he 
feared the result was that at present 
there was no supervision at all, for in 
the Return alluded to by his noble 
Friend, ‘‘ Not Known” appeared, in the 
great majority of cases, in the column 
devoted to the place of residence. He 
feared that the remedy which had been 
suggested would be equally inoperative, 
and that, without some vigorous legisla- 
tive action, that supervision which, owing 
to the abolition of transportation was so 
necessary, would not be effected. As 
the time of the other House was likely 
to be fully engrossed with other matters, 
he would suggest that the Bill should 
originate in their Lordships’ House. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY hoped 
the Government would pause before re- 
verting to the system of monthly reports. 
He would point out that common lodg- 
ing-houses were the great receptacles of 
thieves, and he believed that if the Home 
Secretary directed the police to rout them 
out, and prevent the congregating of 
criminals in them, more would be done 
to check crime than by all the other 
sections of the Act put together. Such 
nurseries of vice and crime should be 
under the strictest supervision. They 
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should be looked to not occasionally but 
systematically — indeed, nearly every 
week. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, that the 
defects of the Act of 1869 were attri- 
butable to the fact that though the 
measure was introduced here early in 
the Session, and was sent down in good 
time to the Commons, it only came back 
to their Lordships at the close of the 
Session. The Commons Amendments 
were considered on the day but one 
before the Prorogation, and were ac- 
cepted by their Lordships on the as- 
surance of the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Kimberley) that they were all right. 
He hoped the same thing would not 
occur again. This was the very glass of 
Bills that required more vigilance than 
any other. 

Tur Kart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
had not had an opportunity of learning 
much as to the working of this Act, but 
he had been assured that the powers 
given to the police of exercising strict 
supervision over the assemblage of cri- 
minals in publichouses had been ex- 
tremely useful, and had proved one of 
the most valuable portions of the mea- 
sure. He understood that his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department was not quite satis- 
fied with the stringency of the regula- 
tions with respect to criminals reporting 
themselves, and was desirous of making 
them more effective. He thought the sys- 
tem of requiring criminals to report them- 
selves only when changing their places 
of abode was preferable to requiring 
them to report themselves monthly. The 
latter might frequently occasion great 
hardship. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that when Bills were sent up to their 
Lordships’ House at so late a period of 
the Session that it was impossible to 
consider them with due care, they must 
either be rejected altogether or passed 
with all defects and errors. 

Eart GREY thought this was just 
another illustration of the necessity for 
improving the relations between the two 
branches of the Legislature, which had 
long been most unsatisfactory. Such 
important measures as the one under 
review should undergo critical examina- 
tion by some competent lawyers before 
they were submitted to either House. 

House adjourned at a quarter past Six 
o'clock, to Thursday next, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


Ways and 


{COMMONS} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 25th April, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Sztxcr Commitrrer—Second Report 
—Committee of Selection [No. 71]. 


WAYS AND MEANS— 
THE MATCH MAKERS PROCESSION, 


SirCHARLES W. DILKE gavenotice 
that on Thursday next he would ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment by whose orders a peaceful pro- 
cession of persons carrying a Petition to 
that House against a financial proposal 
of the Government had been broken up 
and their banners destroyed or taken 
from them. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I think it is 
desirable that an answer should be given 
at once to a Question of this kind; and 
as my right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State is not present, which I regret, 
yet, as he consulted me on the subject, 
I have no hesitation in answering the 
hon. Baronet’s Question. The House is 
aware that it is not permitted in this 
country for bodies of persons petitioning | 
Parliament in large numbers to convey 
their Petition to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Having been given to under- 
stand that a great assemblage was to 
meet for the purpose of bringing cor- 
poreally a Petition to the House, we 
deemed that this was a resolution rather 
suddenly adopted and communicated ; 
but, being made known to us yesterday 
morning, we determined that the best 
course which could be taken was imme- 
diately to send a friendly warning to the 
people on the spot where they were to 
gather; because we thought the resolu- 
tion had been come to in ignorance of 
the law, and not with any evil inten- 
tion whatever, or the slightest disposi- 
tion to do anything discreditable to them- 
selves. Instructions consequently were 
given to the police to convey that infor- 
mation to the parties. With regard to 
what followed I have no distinct infor- 
mation. Iam not aware that any cir- 
cumstances at all serious or extraordi- 
nary occurred. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE: I shall 
feel obliged to the right hon. Gentleman 
to state to the House what is the law of 
public processions. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman must be aware that on Sunday 
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some of the streets of the metropolis 
were blocked by—{ ‘“‘ Order, order !’”] 

Mr. GLADSTONE: A question of 
that kind cannot be asked without no- 
tice. I only took the opportunity of 
answering the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Chelsea immediately, because I 
was desirous of removing at once any 
impression that there was any disposi- 
tion on the part of the people yesterday 
to break the law. 


THE BUDGET.—NOTICE. 


Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I beg leave to 
give Notice that on Thursday next, on 
the Order of the Day for going into Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, I shall move 
that the financial propositions of the 
Government are not satisfactory, and it 
is expedient that Her Mejesty’s Govern- 
ment should re-consider them. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE TAX ON 
MATCHES.—-OBSERVATIONS. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Speaker—I am anxious to 
make a short announcement to the House. 
Notwithstanding the divisions that have 
occurred on the subject, Her Majesty’s 
Government have observed with regret 
that the proposition made by the Govern- 
ment for placing a tax on matches has 
excited considerable dissatisfaction and 
disapprobation in many quarters of this 
House. They are at all times, as far as 
they can, without materially damaging 
or departing from their policy, anxious 
to conform to the wishes of the House; 
and I have therefore to announce that 
the measure with regard to matches will 
not be proceeded with further. The 
other Resolutions will be proceeded with 
on Thursday next. 

Mr. DISRAELI: As the right hon. 
Gentleman has announced that the pro- 
posed tax on matches is withdrawn, of 
course its withdrawal will occasion a 
considerable Jacuna in the Ways and 
Means, and I beg leave to ask whether, 
before proceeding with his other Reso- 
lutions, the right hon. Gentleman will 
make a statement as to the mode in 
which he proposes to meet the deficiency ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I think, Sir, the request of the 
right hon. Gentleman is perfectly rea- 
sonable, and I shall be prepared on 
Thursday next to make the statement 
he suggests. 
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Mr. DISRAELI: After the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman, which in | 
complete form will be a new Budget, of 
course time will be given to consider the 
whole, and we shall not be asked to 
come to a Resolution on any of the items 
of the previous Budget. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I shall ask the House to go 
into Committee for the purpose of con- 
sidering the Resolutions before it—on 
the income tax and legacy and probate 
duties. Whether the House will be 
pleased to do so after I have made the 
statement the right hon. Gentleman re- 
quests will, of course, be for them to 
decide; but I will press these Resolu- 
tions. . 


IRELAND—RAILWAY SYSTEM, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WILLIAM ORMSBY GORE 
asked the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment.to introduce any measure for 
the reform of the Railway system in 
Ireland; and, if so, on what day? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, in reply, that, so far as he was 
aware, the only measure to reform the 
railway system in Ireland which had 
been pressed on the Government by 
Peers and Members of Parliament con- 
nected with Ireland was the proposal to 
purchase the Irish railways by the 
State. To that proposal the Govern- 
ment were not prepared to accede, at all 
events in the present Session. In fact, 
the only distinct proposals which were 
before the Government were those of 
the Dublin Mansion House Financial 
Committee and the Town Council of 
Belfast, neither of which met with very 
general assent in Ireland, and the Go- 
vernment could not adopt either of them. 
Certain suggestions it was true had been 
made by individuals to his noble Friend 
the Lord Lieutenant for the reform of 
the Irish Railway system. These sug- 
gestions were under consideration ; but 
he was not able to say whether a mea- 
sure would be founded upon them during 
the present Session. 


POST OFFICE—TELEGRAPHIC COM- 
MUNICATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GORE-LANGTON asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether the tele- 
graphic communication so long promised 
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between Bridgwater and Cannington and 
Stogursey will be soon completed ? 

Mr. MONSELL, in reply, said, the 
telegraphic communication in question 
would, he hoped, be opened in the month 
of August. 


INDIA—“ POLITICAL PLEA” IN INDIAN 
AFFAIRS.—QUESTION. 


Masor GEnERAL FORESTER asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, with re- 
ference to a statement made by him that 
the phrase “Political Plea” was not 
known at the India Office, Whether his 
attention has been drawn to the case of 
the Soosung Rajah of Bengal, who 
having in 1856 been deprived by the 
Indian Government of part of his pos- 
sessions, by an inaccurate line of survey, 
instituted a suit against the Government, 
and after three successive judgments 
given in his favour, the last by a full 
Bench of the High Court of Calcutta, 
the Government lodged an appeal to the 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council on 
the 17th of August 1868; nevertheless 
they took the step, while that appeal 
was still pending, and in which they 
were defendants, of introducing a Bill 
in the Legislative Council of India to 
remove the lands in question altogether 
from the estate of the Soosung Rajah, 
thus rendering the judgments given in 
the Rajah’s favour null and void, and 
depriving him of the property he had 
acquired under them, the reason as- 
signed being ‘‘ Political Necessity ;” 
and, whether he will grant a Committee 
to investigate the question of the ad- 
ministration of justice, or bring in a 
Bill for the better administration of jus- 
tice in regard to that portion of Her 
Majesty’s Indian subjects who are ex- 
posed to such rules of procedure ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
taken great pains to state his question 
with great particularity, but he doubted 
whether the House would follow a de- 
tailed answer if he went into the case at 
large. It was needless to do so, because 
the question of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman was summed up by the 
closing words. On the question itself, 
his attention had been called to the sub- 
ject. The hon. and gallant General ap- 
peared to him to overlook the distinction 
between that to which he had originally 


Mr. Gore-Langton 
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referred in the discussion of this subject 
—namely, the use by the Executive Go- 
vernment of the ‘‘ Political Plea’’ in the 
Courts of Law asa means of anticipating 
the operation of law on behalf of those 
with whom they might be in litigation 
—and the founding of legislative mea- 
sures on political expediency. The case 
to which he had referred was evidently 
not of Executive but of legislative pro- 
cedure. With regard to the other part 
of the Question, as to the appointment of 
a Committee, he might say it had not 
been in his power to procure adequate 
information from the Indian Department 
since notice of this Question had been 
given; but he had made it known to the 
Secretary of State for India, and would 
inform the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
of the conclusion he had arrived at. 


ARMY—OFFICERS OF THE INDIAN 
ARMY.—QUESTION. 


Coronen ANSON asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether he is 
aware that the retirements of the Offi- 
cers of the Indian Army, although less 
than two-thirds of the number of the 
Officers of the Royal Army, costs no 
less than £880,000 a year, according to 
the report in ‘The Times,” of General 
Norman’s financial statement ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rot EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman seems to be in error as to the 
duty of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in this matter of importance. It is not 
a departmental question, to be dealt with 
by him, but it is one to be dealt with by 
the whole Government. I have sanc- 
tioned this expenditure in no other sense 
than my colleagues sanctioned it when it 
was brought before them. I had, how- 
ever, asked my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for War for informa- 
tion on the subject, and he gave me just 
the information he gave to the House— 
that is, that it was vain to ask him, be- 
cause data did not exist on which calcu- 
lations could be based. As to the state- 
ment in Zhe Times, I am not aware whe- 
ther it is correct or not, and I am not 
aware that it is my duty to be aware. 

Coronet ANSON : I asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer because it is 
impossible to get any information from 
the Secretary of State for War. 
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METROPOLIS — ORNAMENTAL WATER 
IN ST. JAMES’S PARK.—QUESTION, 


Mr. MONK asked the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, Whether his attention 
has been called to the offensive effluvium 
arising from the exposed mud in the 
basin of the ornamental water in Saint 
James’s Park; why so unusual a season 
of the year has been selected for cleans- 
ing the basin; and, whether he will 
take steps to expedite the work with a 
view to the readmission of the water as 
soon as possible ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, in reply, that he 
had been to the Park that day, but he 
could not discover the offensive efflu- 
vium, probably because the precaution 
had been taken to cover the mud with 
lime as soon as it was discovered to be 
necessary, so that no great inconvenience 
had been suffered, and of course the 
mud would be cleared away as soon as 
possible. The reason why the work was 
being done now was that it could not be 
commenced until it was certain that 
frost would not return. The work would 
be carried on as rapidly as circumstances 
would permit. 


ARMY REGULATION BILL—COLONELS 
OF ARTILLERY.—QUESTION. 


Mason ARBUTHNOT asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether the 
Colonels of Artillery to be appointed to 
districts, in connection with the new 
Reserve Organization, are to have Ad- 
jutants ; and, if so, from what rank such 
Adjutants are to be selected ? 

Captain VIVIAN : Sir, it will be un- 
necessary to make new appointments of 
the character referred to in the hon. and 
gallant Officer’s Question, as the perma- 
nent staff of the Reserve forces is al- 
ready very numerous, and will probably 
supply any required assistance to the 
colonels who will be appointed to dis- 
tricts. It is eventually intended that 
the adjutants of the Reserve artillery 
should be taken from the officers of the 
Royal Artillery. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BOURKE asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether it is his in- 
tention to introdue a Bill this Session 
relating to the Customs and Inland 
Revenue? 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or tnt EXOCHE- 
QUER: Sir, as at present advised, I 
know of no change contemplated in the 
Customs, and, therefore, there will be 
no Bill; but, knowing what the hon. 
Member has got in his mind, I will un- 
dertake that there shall be an Inland 
Revenue Bill, in order to give him the 
opportunity of moving a clause. 


IRELAND—SEA FISHERIES.—QUESTION, 


Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING asked 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, If he has 
ascertained whether there is any Act of 
Parliament still in force under which aid 
could be given for the promotion of the 
Irish Sea Fisheries; and, if not, whe- 
ther it is his intention to introduce a 
measure to carry into effect the Recom- 
mendations of the Commissions of 1835 
and 1870, of the Select Committees of 
the House of Commons of 1849 and 
1867, and of the Inspectors of Fisheries 
in their Report for 1869 in favour of the 
above object ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, in reply, that he had consulted the 
Law Officers of the Crown, and had as- 
certained that there was no Act of Par- 
liament in force under which assistance 
could be given; and, under these cir- 
cumstances, it had been referred to the 
Inspector of Fisheries to consider whe- 
ther any, and, if any, what assistance 
could judiciously be given. 


LAND SETTLEMENT.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. WREN-HOSKYNS rose to call 
the attention of the House to the inju- 
rious effect of the existing practice of 
land settlement and entail in diminishing 
the permanent investment of capital in 
the soil and obstructing the freedom of 
the land market, and to move— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, the present 
Law of Land Settlement is opposed to public 
policy, by diminishing the investment of capital 
in the soil and preventing the freedom of sale and 
purchase.” 

The hon. and learned Gentleman said, 
the subject was one of increasing im- 
portance, and his apology for introducing 
it was that circumstances had made him 
specially familiar with it. It was one 
also of a very mixed character, partaking 
almost equally of law, of political eco- 
nomy, and, he might add, of agriculture. 
In dealing with the subject he did not at 
all propose to treat it as a political ques- 
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tion ; it did not appear to him to be essen- 
tially a party question; it appeared rather 
to belong to those sciences which required 
in some degree calmness and caution in 
their study, and it was from that point 
of view he ventured to bring it before 
the House. He should be obliged to 
trespass upon the patience and probably 
to run counter to the prejudices of many 
hon. Members, and, therefore, he would 
bespeak that consideration which the 
House always gave to those who did not 
frequently address it. Fortunately, he 
was able to begin with a view of the 
case about which there was little differ- 
ence of opinion—that was, the extra- 
ordinary difficulty and uncertainty in the 
transfer of land; and the expense and 
difficulty of the transfer of land had the 
effect of diminishing the purchase of land 
by the middle and poorer classes of the 
country, and of placing those who pur- 
chased on a large scale in a position of 
peculiar advantage. It was now nearly 
40 years ago since an Act was passed to 
make titles indefeasible after a possession 
of 20 years, and there was still the same 
difficulty in dealing with titles, the same 
necessity for going back 60 years in order 
to obtain a title ; and during the 40 years 
we had had Commissions, Committees, 
and Blue Books without number. The 
last attempt at legislation on this subject 
was made by Lord Chancellor Westbury, 
who passed a Bill for the establishment 
of a registry; but that measure did not 
produce any satisfactory results. The 
Commissioners stated that no fewer than 
20 Bills had been introduced into Parlia- 
ment in as many years to simplify the 
transfer of land, but not one of them had 
succeeded. What was the difficulty which 
stood in the way of these efforts? He 
believed the fact was that English estates 
were not capable of easy transfer, as, in 
consequence of the length of the settle- 
ments and the entails, it was not possible 
to bring them within such a compass 
that they could be safely put on a regis- 
ter. This, he thought, was the cause of 
the ill success of Lord Westbury’s mea- 
sure, and he was justified in that con- 
clusion by the ,opinions of two of the 
witnesses examined by the Commission, 
Mr. Christie and Mr. Bellenden Kerr; 
and, indeed, the Commissioners them- 
selves in their Report stated their opinion 
that it was impossible to discuss any 
system for the more ready transfer of 
land without feeling that an impediment 
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was caused by entails and settlements. 
This difficulty had been previously pointed 
out by Lord John Russell, who, at the 
meeting of the Social Science Association 
at Liverpool, in 1858, spoke of the mass of 
technical difficulties in which our law of 
real property wasinvolved—he said thatit 
was the most abstruse branch of English 
jurisprudence, and that, under the civil 
law, the regulations concerning the trans- 
mission of real estate were neither nu- 
merous nor difficult to understand. The 
noble Lord added that in the State of 
New York, it was the law that no settle- 
ment or entail should extend beyond the 
lives of two persons living at the time of 
the creation of the estate. It must be 
clear to anyone who had studied this 
question that the difficulty of transfer 
arising from the necessity of going back 
to establish and investigate titles must 
be correlative to the power assumed by 
our landowners to charge their estates 
and subject them to settlements for a 
long period. Now, what was the origin 
of the modern settlement which extended 
to unborn lives? Nothing of the kind 
existed in the Roman civil law or in the 
Anglo-Saxon laws, nor was there any- 
thing like it in the feudal system under 
the two great laws ‘‘ Quia emptores’’ and 
“De Donis.”” The ordinary family settle- 
ment dated from a far later period, as 
was clearly shown in a paper read before 
the Juridicial Society. No instance of 
anything like it was found prior to the 
3rd and 4th of Philip and Mary; but it 
was brought into general use at the time 
of the Usurpation in order to provide 
against forfeiture for treason. The pe- 
riod when it originated was very different 
from the present. Lord Macaulay in- 
formed us that in the middle of the 17th 
century the arable and pasture lands in 
England were not supposed to amount 
to much more than half the area of the 
kingdom, the remainder being moor, fo- 
rest, and fen; while the population at that 
period was only estimated at 5,500,000. 
Again, those who occupied their own 
lands were more numerous than those 
who farmed the lands of others. Large 
tracts of land were uninclosed ; and even 
at Enfield, now within the smoke of the 
metropolis, there were only three houses 
in a circuit of 25 miles, and scarcely any 
inclosed fields. It appeared that since 
that time the number of landowners had 
considerably diminished: the last Re- 
turn gave the number at 30,700. It 
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was difficult to believe that the number 
was so small, and he regretted that they 
did not possess any trustworthy statistics 
on the subject. He did not know why 
this should be, for he could not think 
that there was anything in the question 
which called for concealment. There 
had been a tendency in every stage of 
the world’s history for land to aggregate 
into a few hands. In the Greek States 
every addition tothe population occasioned 
great dissatisfaction on account of the 
deficiency of public lands; in Rome the 
same cause led to the agrarian contro- 
versies described by Niebuhr and Dr. 
Arnold, and an eminent writer had ex- 
pressed the opinion that our own Saxon 
ancestors would not have been subdued so 
completely as they were at the Battle of 
Hastings but for the dissatisfaction ex- 
isting in the minds of the people in con- 
sequence of the estates of the smaller 
landowners being systematically absorbed 
into the manors of the larger proprietors. 
It was the natural tendency of land to 
accumulate into large holdings; but he 
thought it a grave defect that the law 
should tend to promote this aggregation. 
In France the law of amorcellement was 
enacted with the avowed object of de- 
stroying the aristocracy; but according 
to the testimony of M. Lavaleye its 
effect had rather been to destroy the 
population. The law of England pro- 
fessed to abhor perpetuities, but allowed 
the existence of that species of private 
entail the effect of which was to multiply 
perpetuities, and so increase the great 
evil he wished to see remedied. He did 
not think that, so far as the cultivation of 
land was concerned, there was much to 
complain of in this country, because on 
farms of great extent it was not only 
possible but profitable to use costly im- 
plements. When a landowner found 
himself in the possession of a very large 
estate he wished to diminish his trouble 
as much as possible, and therefore he 
sought to get rid of his smaller farms. 
As to the question of large and small 
farms, there was no necessity for com- 
parison between them, and there was 
no competition between them. From 
late Returns it appeared that farms below 
20 acres in extent amounted to nearly 
one-half of the holdings of the kingdom. 
What he wanted to see was not so much 
an increase in either category as a better 
distribution of the land, to be brought 
about by affording greater facilities than 
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now exist for purchasing land in medium 
and small quantities. They were told 
that not very long ago the yeomanry of 
England were so numerous that they ex- 
ceeded the farmersin number. This body 
of yeomanry was a most valuable class. 
They were extremely independent, and 
they formed a medium between the great 
landowners and the smallones. Various 
recondite reasons were assigned for their 
decline, which was, in his opinion, due 
simply to the uncertainty and the enor- 
mous cost and delay attending the trans- 
fer of land. If this, which might be 
called the merely mechanical part of the 
English land question, were put on a 
proper footing, he felt convinced that a 
great and salutary change would speedily 
follow. In every European country, even 
including Russia and Austria, the owner- 
ship of land had now been rendered as 
simple and easy as possible, and what 
he desired was that England should imi- 
tate the good example set her. It had 
been said that England was so limited 
in acreage and so wealthy that the land 
ought to be looked upon as the play- 
ground of the rich rather than as a mero 
subject of sale and purchase; but what 
he wanted was that the privilege should 
be extended to all classes, for there was 
no earthly reason why the comparatively 
poor man should not invest in land ac- 
cording to his means just as the rich 
man did. There was a prejudice and 
almost a vulgarism, which existed among 
us, that nothing could be done that was 
not conducted upon a large scale. It 
was said that poor men could hot 
afford to compete for the purchase of 
land with men so rich that they could 
afford to hold estates which did not 
yield a return of more than 2} per cent 
upon the capital invested. But there 
could be no reason why land, if easily 
transferable, should not be as eagerly 
sought after by small proprietors in 
England as it was upon the Continent. 
There was, he thought, a point at which 
the State ought to step in and say to 
the owners of land—‘‘Thus far shalt 
thou go and no further.” It appeared 
to be a natural thing that a man’s power 
over land should end with the lives of 
those in being at the time of the dis- 
position of his property; but by the law 
of entail as it now existed in this coun- 
try a man was able to settle his land 
for any number of lives in being and 
for 21 years afterwards. How, he would 
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ask, could it be right for a man to be 
able to control the disposition of his 
land for 21 years after the death of 
those in being? In other countries the 
transfer of land had been very much sim- 
plified, with the happiest results as far 
as the welfare of the poorer classes was 
concerned. There was in this country 
the greatest mass of wealth, and, side 
by side, the greatest mass of pauperism 
—indeed, such a mass of pauperism as 
compelled us to admit the lamentable 
fact that out of every 20 Englishmen 
born there was one pauper. How was 
it that those two extreme classes could 
not co-operate together so as to mitigate 
those evils of which we all complained ? 
The reason was to be found in our land 
system, which gave to the one class a 
vast monopoly of ownership, whilst it 
deprived the other of the means of be- 
coming owners of such land. Our poli- 
tical economists, from Adam Smith down- 
wards, had told us that the distribution 
of wealth was far more important than 
its aggregation, and of all forms of 
wealth the distribution of land was, per- 
haps, the most important. If we could 
only consent to abandon the fag-end of 
the right of settlement, and bar that 
portion of the entail which was included 
in the 21 years after the death of living 
representatives, we should then, he be- 
lieve, be able to have an effective regis- 
ter such as that used in other countries 
where rights like those conferred upon 
landed proprietors by the law of entail 
had been abolished. The effect would 
probably be to remove the slur which 
now rested upon the country, as possess- 
ing laws which divorced the tiller from 
the soil. He was satisfied that we should 
never find a solution of the trouble 
among our poorer classes; that we should 
never get rid of the dissoluteness of life 
and the want of better education which 
now existed ; until we had accomplished 
some such reform as this. The hon. 
and learned Member concluded by mov- 
ing his Resolution. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, he rose to 
second the Motion of his hon. Friend, 
and he did so with much pleasure for 
he was sure they would all agree that 
they had just listened to a very interest- 
ing speech, whether they agreed or not 
with all the conclusions. For his part, 
he agreed with all his hon. Friend had 
said—he even went further than he did; 
but he would not dwell on that. He 
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wished to confirm his statements by 
some considerations which had occurred 
to his own mind. In the outset he 
wished to say that he had no sympathy 
with the views of some reformers whose 
programme had lately been sent forth 
backed by names of high repute. They 
desired to take from the landlord part of 
the increase in the value of the soil. 
He (Mr. W. Fowler) believed that such 
a policy would be most disastrous, for it 
would tend to take away from the land- 
lord the incentive to improve his estate, 
for he would uot do that, if he could not 
be sure of retaining the results of his 
labours. The object of land laws, in his 
opinion, should be not merely to obtain 
a happy, but also a productive popula- 
tion, so as to secure as much produce 
as possible from the soil. Hardly any 
country was so dependent on foreign 
nations for her supply of food as-Eng- 
land, and therefore the question of the 
production of food at home was one of 
the utmost importance. He doubted 
whether, even in that House, the effects 
of the application of capital to the soil 
were fully appreciated. Without capital 
the land was impotent. He could give 
instances ad nauseam of the results which 
had followed from the application of 
capital, but he would content himself 
with two, which he took from Zhe Times 
of November 11th, 1870, and Zhe Mark 
Lane Express of October 10th, 1870. In 
the former paper, Mr. Prout’s case was 
fully described. In 1861 he purchased 
450 acres for £15,750. In four years 
he spent £3,800 in draining and im- 
proving, and last year, after spending 
£3,450, his crops were sold for £5,330, 
leaving a profit to the tenant, cf £1,880. 
The average outlay was £3,450, includ- 
ing £2 an acre for rent, and 10s. per 
acre for other charges, as rates, &c., and 
the average return for four years was 
£4,600, leaving a tenant’s profit of 
£1,150. The other case was that of 
Mr. Ruck, at Braydon, in Wiltshire— 


“ When Mr. Ruck took this farm in hand, in 
1862, the rent was £165 per annum, for the 300 
acres (11s. per acre), and he bought it for £4,000, 
or £13 6s. 8d. an acre. He sold off £600 worth 
of timber, got rid of the rough gorse and wide 
spreading hedges, levelled the ditches, and pro- 
perly drained the land ; and he has lately been 
offered £600, or £2 per acre, rent.” 


It was needless to say more on this 
head. Now, if capital was to be applied, 
that could be done in one of two ways— 
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either by a man buying the labour and 
materials of others and using them on a 
farm, or by a man using his own labour 
in cultivation. These cases answered to 
the cases of large and small farms and 
large and small holdings, about the 
merits and demerits of which so much 
was heard. This controversy was quite 
beside the point he wished to lay before 
the House. It has been proved by M. de 
Laveleye and many others that small 
holdings and small farms answered well 
in Belgium and various other parts of 
the Continent. That system had turned 
Flanders from a sandhill into a garden, 
and this case alone was enough to prove 
the success of small holdings even where 
some of the holders were merely tenants. 
It was well known that here in England 
large farms were very successful. We 
have many small holdings in this coun- 
try, but his hon. Friend (Mr. Wren- 
Hoskyns) did not ask for any change 
in the law which would compel men to 
break up their farms. He only asked 
that the law should accord with nature 
more closely than it now did, and should 
interfere less than now with the distri- 
bution of land. He knew some would 
say—‘‘ Why ask for any change, for 
surely England is well cultivated, and 
that is all you require?” To that he 
(Mr. W. Fowler) replied that England 
was not well cultivated, speaking of it 
as a whole. It was the opinion of a man 
better qualified to speak on the subject 
than any other in England that they 
might obtain one-third more produce 
from the land if the cultivation were 
what it ought to be. Now the demand 
for land was great, the price was high, 
. and the competition for farms was great; 
how was it, then, that sufficient capital 
was not applied in cultivation? * He be- 
lieved there were two reasons—first, that 
the land was tied up by settlements in 
the hands of impoverished owners ; and, 
secondly, that sufficient security was not 
given to the farmer for the return of the 
capital invested by him in cultivation. 
The very object of a strict settlement 
was to prevent land being sold by an 
impoverished owner; so that, no matter 
how poor a man might have become, the 
land should not be sold so as to pass out 
of the hands of the family. But he (Mr. 
W. Fowler) thought that such a man 
should sell his land, and that if he did 
not, the natural flow of capital to the 
land was checked. Take, for instance, 
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the case of a noble Duke, whose name 
recently appeared in Zhe Gazette. How 
much capital would be expended on his 
land during the remainder of his life ? 
His estates were held by him for life; 
but if he held the fee-simple—as under 
a natural system of law he would do— 
the land would have been sold, the cre- 
ditors would have been paid, and capi- 
talists would come in and work the land 
with advantage to the whole community. 
This was no fancy of his (Mr. W. 
Fowler’s). Mr. Caird, in a very in- 
teresting work written in 1851, descrip- 
tive of an agricultural tour throughout 
England, pointed out distinctly that 
wherever he found an estate more than 
usually neglected the cause assigned 
was the inability of the owner to make 
improvements owing to encumbrances. 
No one would dispute that a very large 
part of the whole area of England was 
held by life-owners ; and to this system 
he objected, because the life-owner had 
neither the motive nor the power to 
spend money. In most cases, he had 
not the power, as was seen from the 
laws which had been passed to enable 
him to borrow money for the purpose 
of making improvements. Why should 
this favour be shown to the owner of 
land? Other owners were not so treated. 
No Acts were passed to aid them. They 
had to raise money as well as they could, 
without assistance from the State. The 
fact was, that the law, having locked the 
land up was compelled to counteract the 
mischief by lending money to the limited 
owner. What he (Mr. W. Fowler) said 
was that we should have owners in fee 
who could take care of themselves. But 
further, the life-owner had not the mo- 
tive for spending. Such an owner was 
rather a manager for the family than 
owner, and however well-disposed he 
might be, he was afraid to spend money 
in improvements, such as cottages, &c., 
because, by so doing, he would be merely 
increasing the share of the heir, which 
was very often far too large already ; so, 
common fairness to his younger children 
almost compelled him to stay his hand. 
He had to save for them rather than to 
lay out money. By this system they 
were embarrassed with that ‘‘ double 
ownership ’’ which the statesmen of 
Prussia had at the cost of so much la- 
bour abolished, and that with results 
which almost exceeded belief. But his 
objections did not end here. He said 
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that the difficulty and cost of the con- 
veyance of land were mainly due to this 
system of settlements. What made the 
Courts demand so long a title? Nothing 
but the fact that owners had, by law, 
the power of making such long settle- 
ments. The Court was naturally afraid 
of dormant settlements by will or deed 
—and no one could wonder at it. He 
had been told that it was very common 
to have to pay a year’s rent as the cost 
of a purchase of land. He asked hon. 
Gentlemen how long they would endure 
this burden? This was the opinion of 
Mr. Caird as to what the effect of greater 
simplicity would be— 

“We see no reason to doubt that, if the trans- 
fer of land were simplified, its value might be in- 
creased by five years’ purchase ; for persons seek- 
ing investment would look not merely to an im- 
mediate return, but to the certainty of a prospec- 
tive increase of value which land in this country 
affords, A rise in value to this extent would free 
many an embarrassed landlord from his difficul- 
ties, and would, at all events, enable him to borrow 
money for the improvement of his estate on more 
reasonable terms.” 


They had had plenty of Registration Acts, 
but they had been failures because they 
had registered titles, and had not en- 
abled an owner to transfer the fee-simple 
without reference to trusts and charges. 
Why should there be so much nervous- 
ness about a change of the law? At 
the Bank of England, stock was trans- 
ferred without any questions being asked 
as to the trusts on which it was held, 
and he wanted to know why there should 
be different proceedings with respect to 
transfer of land. All over the Continent, 
and even in our own Colonies, land could: 
be transferred as easily as stock; but 
he feared they would never effect this in 
our own country until the settlement of 
land was forbidden. This was a ques- 
tion which affected borrowers as well as 
sellers. Mr. Caird had well remarked 
that on the Continent, land was a fa- 
vourite security for loans; but here, un- 
less a man could afford to pay heavy costs, 
he could only raise money on land with 
difficulty and at high interest. A large 
owner might raise money at a moderate 
cost, in proportion to his large wants, 
but a small owner could notdoso. There 
was another objection, which he took to 
our system—that it tended to a forced 
accumulation of land in few hands, so 
that the number of owners was much 
reduced from that which it would natu- 
rally be, and he regarded this as a serious 
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social danger. One of the ablest econo- 
mists in Europe, M. de Laveleye, con- 
curred in this view, and in an essay re- 
cently written, urged it on the attention 
of Englishmen as one of our gravest 
social defects. We were so accustomed 
to see good order prevail, and to expect 
our people always to behave with re- 
spect for the laws, that we ignored these 
things; but the day might come when 
we might regret that we had not a larger 
body of owners of land interested in the 
good order of the state, and the due ob- 
servance of the laws. Another conse- 
quence of this law was that the posses- 
sion of land was regarded as a luxury, and 
as a source of power rather than as an 
investment. When a man bought an 
estate, he was apt to inquire what votes 
and what influence he would obtain by 
the purchase, and not so much to con- 
sider other points of far more real im- 
portance. So an enormous price was 
given for land, and thus men of mode- 
rate means’ were hindered from buying, 
though they were often found to be most 
capable and excellent owners. He wished 
now to refer to a social consequence of 
these laws which had been too little con- 
sidered. The fact that young men knew 
they. were heirs to great estates very 
often led them into extravagance not 
merely in itself, but because they fell 
into the hands of money-lenders, who 
knew their position and tempted them. 
He was told the other day by a noble 
Lord of the case of a young man who 
had borrowed £650,000 during his 
father’s life, and was now living on an 
allowance from his creditors. Had the 
father been able to give his estate to 
whom he pleased, most probably the 
young man would have been saved. 
Such men when they came into their 
property, could do it no justice. He 
had only one point more to mention 
under this head. He referred to the 
effects of the laws in discouraging the 
building of cottages and depressing the 
wages of the labourer. The less capital 
was spent, the less money would there 
be as a wage-fund for the labourer. This 
was clear in theory, and well-known to 
be a fact. ‘he evidence as to the state 
of cottages was appalling. [The hon. 
Member read two extracts from the 
Appendix to the first Report of the Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the 
condition of women and children em- 


ployed in agriculture—the first being 
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the evidence of the present Bishop of 
Manchester, and the other that of Mr. 
George Culley, an Assistant Commis- 
sioner—describing the dreadful condition 
of the cottages in the agricultural pa- 
rishes lying within their districts.] He 
thought, then, that a case had been 
made out deserving the consideration of 
the House, and he should like to have 
an answer to the question—Why Eng- 
land alone clung to this antiquated sys- 
tem? Before concluding, he should like 
for a moment to refer to the condition 
of the occupier of land. He believed 
that in no country in Europe had he so 
little security for the return of the capital 
invested by him in cultivation. He knew 
that many landlords were very lenient, 
and allowed their tenants to retain their 
land at very low rents. But this was a 
bad system. The tenant from year to 
year at a low rent had no security, and 
was often a bad farmer. Mr. Caird in- 
stanced the case of a great estate in the 
North of England where the tenants 
paid low rents, and were never disturbed, 
and yet the land was in a bad condition, 
and the tenants were not satisfied. Now, 
in Flanders, on the contrary, they had 
a system by which the out-going tenant 
was always paid for his improvements 
by the in-coming tenant on a valuation, 
and the plan was said to answer well. 
M. de Laveleye says of it— 

“Tn Flanders all agricultural authorities agree 
that the Pachter’s Regt is indispensable to good 
culture. - The land in Flanders is so poor 
that if the out-going tenant neglects it during the 


last two years of his occupation, the farm is 
ruined.” 


He knew that landlords objected to this 
system, and that Mr. Caird says it does 
not answer in those counties where a 
similar custom exists; but he (Mr. W. 
Fowler) knew also that some of the best 
farmers had quite a contrary opinion, 
and he thought it was a subject which 
well deserved the attention of this House. 
He repeated that they asked for no re- 
volutionary change. He did not want 
to interfere with the rights of any man 
—all he asked was that we should be 
less anxious about the future genera- 
tion, and should have the courage to 
trust our children, as our fathers might 
had trusted us. He asked for a natural 
law, which should not interfere with that 
dispersion and that accumulation of pro- 
perty, which the ordinary course of events 
was sure to bring about. And even if 
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such a change should cause the ruin of 
some families, whose members have dis- 
tinguished themselves for extravagance 
and folly, such a result would be far 
better than that the law should remain 
in an unsound and unnatural condition. 
They need not fear the influx of men 
who had made their fortunes elsewhere. 
No estates were better managed than 
those which had been bought by men 
who had made their fortunes in trade. 
Take the case of an estate in Sussex, 
bought in 1810 for £60,000, and duly 
settled and neglected till 1850, when it 
was bought by Sir Charles Lampson, 
who had improved it, and recently re- 
ceived an offer of £75,000 for it. Some- 
times they were told that the Peerage 
would be endangered by anysuch change, 
as we might have Peers without estates. 
They had seen that phenomenon already, 
and it was very clear that if Peers with 
all their advantages of position and edu- 
cation could not take care of their own 
property, they were unfit to review the 
decisions of this House. He asked for 
nothing but a more natural law, and he 
made this request with confidence; and 
therefore with much pleasure seconded 
the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


That, in the opinion of this House, the present 
Law of Land Settlement is opposed to public 
policy, by diminishing the investment of capital 
in the soil and preventing the freedom of sale and 
purchase.’”—(Mr. Wren-Hoskyns.) 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that if 
he needed any reason for not supporting 
the Motion before the House, he would be 
able to find it in the marked difference 
of the tone and line of argument adopted 
by the hon. Member for Cambridge 
(Mr. W. Fowler) compared with those 
which had marked the speech of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who made 
the Motion before the House. The 
speech of the hon. and learned Mover 
was studiously cautious and moderate 
in its political dogmata, but the speech 
of the hon. Member for Cambridge might 
be described as one general indictment 
against the landed proprietors of Eng- 
land. The hon. and learned Mover’s 
statements, indeed, impressed him with 
the idea that the Motion went too far, 
because the grievance he set up in his 
speech was so moderate that in the end 
there appeared to be no grievance at all. 
On the other hand, the speech of the hon, 
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Gentleman the Member for Cambridge 
was a general indictment of the whole 
classof landed proprietorsthroughout the 
country, charging them with neglect of 
their duties, and almost of a forgetfulness 
of their Christian obligations, and closing 
with the assertion that the tenant’s posi- 
tion was less fixed, less certain, and less 
valuable than in any other country in 
the world. He was himself for free 
trade in land within due limits by the 
alternative permission either of a te- 
nancy-at-will, or of a lease, according to 
the respective circumstances of the dif- 
ferent estates, and the means of the land- 
lords and tenants; and as the choice 
could be freely offered under existing 
circumstances, he asked where were the 
grounds for an alteration of the pre- 
sent law? To carry out the views urged 
by the hon. Member for Cambridge, 
they would have not only to abolish the 
rule of primogeniture, but to make 
land a mere commodity of profit, dis- 
severed from social and residential in- 
fluences. If the present Motion was to 
be a first step in that direction, he should 
certainly give it his unqualified oppo- 
sition. They had been told by the 
hon. and learned Mover that nothing was 
wanted but an alteration of the law of 
settlement to cheapen land in the market; 
but, after such a change had been made, if 
they accepted the views of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cambridge, thischeapening of land 
would not be for the benefit of the poor, 
but for the advantage of the newly rich. 
The abolition of the 21 years over was 
all that the hon. and learned Mover of 
the Motion asked for upon the assertion 
that it would develop the land market ; 
but he did not think the poor cottier 
would be the person benefited by any 
such accelerated change of ownership, 
because his would not be the hands into 
which the soil would pass. Theprosperous 
capitalist would buy it, and he would be 
a personage with no greater abstract mo- 
tive to care for the poor man than his 
predecessor, and with none of the tra- 
ditionary kindness which bound together 
the old master and his dependents. The 
ancient squire would simply be replaced 
by the rich speculator. The hon. and 
learned Mover and Seconder ought first 
to agree as to the argument they should 
advance before asking the House to as- 
sent to the Motion. He had stated the 
moderate, though, he believed, mistaken 
proposition of the hon. and learned 
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Mover. The argument of the Seconder 
wandered into the charge of breach 
of moral obligation against the land- 
owners with respect to their cottages. 
This argument touching cottages was 
an ad captandum one, and such being its 
character it was the argument which was 
likely to have the most weight out-of- 
doors. But it really answered the hon. 
and learned Mover’s proposition. To 
make land a mere crop and beast pro- 
ducing thing would be to introduce a very 
hard and grinding state of things for 
the labourer. It was the simple conclu- 
sion of common sense that the man who 
had the most money was the most likely 
to provide good cottages. When a man 
must live by his land, “‘live’’ came first 
with him, and ‘let live’? came second. 
England being a comparatively small 
country, with but little unoceupied land, 
the question of labourers’ cottages could 
only be solved by leaving on the land a 
residential body who would be bound to 
the soil by considerations other than 
mere financial profit—which profit alone 
could dominate the considerations of the 
struggling owner of that scrap of soil 
which was his all-in-all. A landowner 
lived under the stress of public opinion ; 
perhaps he desired a seat in this House; 
he feared the gossip of society, and had 
every inducement in the world not to be 
written off as a hard, grinding skinflint. 
Now, a farmer might have the same 
wishes, but what made the squire a 
skinflint was only natural, and, perhaps, 
necessary on the part of an impecunious 
man. Communism was what some hon. 
Gentlemen were really driving at, perhaps 
unconsciously. Let every man have a 
bit of land, they said; let him have a 
good cottage ; let there be a Minister of 
Public Dwellings, and then the poor 
man will live and lodge luxuriously. A 
bright dream this, no doubt; but in an 
old and small country like ours, with no 
immeasurable extent of unoccupied land 
and uncut building material, this ques- 
tion of labourers’ cottages could only be 
solved, short of the intervention of the 
State, by encouraging a residential class 
of proprietors who had money to spend, 
and did not invest it in land merely for 
the percentage they could get out of it. 
Who are the men who have led the 
movement fo> cottage improvement ? He 
answered, the gentry and nobility of 
England. One member of the highest 
peerage, the Duke of Bedford, stood for- 
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ward prominently among the improvers 
of cottages. The late Prince Consort, 
who made himself an English country 
gentleman, was also a leading cottage 
improver. Who had been at the head 
of all societies formed for the same ob- 
ject ? Persons with land, who had brains 
and capital behind the land. He was 
indignant at the reproach that had been 
cast upon landed proprietors, as though 
they had neglected their duties in this 
respect. By abolishing entails and set- 
tlements the trade in land might be 
increased, though he did not believe it 
would, but if it were, and if land got 
into the hands of people whose wish was 
to produce a balance-sheet which would 
look well in a statistical journal, the 
happiness of the labourer would sensibly 
diminish. Altering and building on 
your estate was a pleasurable employ- 
ment; but as a matter of profit, he could 
say from much personal experience, give 
him any other investment and any oc- 
cupation—even law stationery—rather 
than cottage-building or alteration if 
done with a benevolent regard for the 
comfort of cottagers. The hon. and 
learned Mover somewhat invidiously 
called the land the playground of the 
rich, meaning that rich men bought land 
not simply to get a productive return, 
but for the pleasurable occupations and 
duties, the modus vivendi in short, de- 
rived from its possession. Well, this 
highly developed taste for country life 
had both the commercial advantage of 
keeping in England a capital which might 
otherwise be embarked in foreign specu- 
lations, and it also insured in the country 
a residential class of persons who had 
something else to fall back upon besides 
their land, and whose residence, with all 
its incidental expenditure, was a great 
advantage to the people in the locality. 
The hon. and learned Member for Here- 
ford asked for more free trade in land, 
so that a greater number of men in com- 
paratively easy circumstances might in- 
vest in it and occupy it for their own 
comfort than there were at present. [Mr. 
Wren-Hosxyns: Hear, hear!] He was 
glad the hon. and learned Member heard 
him, and that the controversy between 
them was reduced to that narrow limit. 
He was now bound to point out that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman ap- 
peared to have forgotten one important 
fact—namely, that the allowable pride of 
founding a family underlies the desire of 
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most men to invest in land, instead of 
making their investments more profit- 
ably in other undertakings. That feel- 
ing—and it was a laudable and use- 
ful one within right limits— was met 
and yet not unduly nursed, by the 
present law of entail; for the power 
of cutting off entails was sufficiently 
provided, while no such moderate altera- 
tion, such as that proposed by the hon. 
and learned Member opposite, would be 
sufficient to accomplish the root and 
branch alterations advocated by his Se- 
conder. Balancing the probabilities of 
the scheme proposed by the hon. and 
learned Member for Hereford, it appeared 
to him that the inconvenience of disturb- 
ing a state of things which had not 
worked ill would exceed the advantages, 
apart from the prospective evils that lay 
beyond the first scope of the scheme. 
The change which the hon. Member 
proposed would materially interfere with 
the residential sentiment, and increase 
the tendeney—which he should be sorry 
to see increased—to invest money in per- 
sonal securities which carried with them 
no personal responsibilities. Even if he 
were for a moment induced to look with 
complacency upon the change proposed 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Hereford, he would at once be con- 
fronted by the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge, who said that his Friend had 
not gone far enough, and who brought 
a broad and revolutionary indictment 
against the landed interest of England. 
His objections to the Motion were mani- 
fold; but, above all, he protested most 
strenuously against the doctrine which 
lay under the argument of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cambridge. On these grounds 
he opposed the Motion, and hoped the 
House would not assent to it. 

Mr. JESSEL said, he wished to recall 
the attention of the House to the words 
of the Motion, rather than, in imitation 
of the very entertaining speeches they 
had listened to, adopt the discursive 
mode of treatment which had been pur- 
sued for the last hour and a-half. Was 
it true that the existing law of settle- 
ment and entail did diminish the perma- 
nent investment of capital in the soil, 
and obstruct the freedom of the land 
market? He was by no means pre- 
pared to admit the truth of those propo- 
sitions. The Mover and Seconder of 
the Resolution had said that we did not 
get permanent investments of capital in 
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the soil. But why did we not? Not, 
as was asserted, on account of the sys- 
tem of land settlement, but because the 
owners of land in this country, for rea- 
sons not at all unknown, were unwilling 
to grant long leases to their tenants. 
Hon. Gentlemen all knew that every 
tenant-for-life had a right to grant a 
lease for 21 years; he was not pre- 
vented from doing so by the law of 
settlement but by his own will, and if 
he were made owner-in-fee to-morrow 
that would not alter his disinclination to 
grant long leases. When tenants-for- 
life were convinced that it was desirable 
to abolish the game laws and to give up 
their political influence, then they might 
be persuaded that it was for their inte- 
rest to grant long leases; but they did 
not choose to do so now, because they 
liked to enjoy their own property in their 
own way, and preferred this to the benefit 
which would accrue to them from an 
increased amount of rent. That, he be- 
lieved, was the true answer to these 
objections made to the law of settle- 
ment. As to other objections, it had 
been said that cottages would be built 
were it not for settlements ; but every- 
one who had any knowledge of the 
subject would agree with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cambridge University (Mr. B. 
Hope) that a more unprofitable in- 
vestment in a pecuniary point of view 
there could not be. He did not think 
it was true that better cottages were 
built on the estates of the owners-in-fee 
than of the tenants-for-life, for was it 
not rather the truth that where the 
owner, whether tenant-for-life or in fee, 
was a rich man, there good cottages 
were to be found; where he was not 
rich, they were not? There was really 
no connection between the law of set- 
tlement and the building of cottages. 
Then it was said that the law of settle- 
ment and entail obstructed the free- 
dom of the land market. Now, he 
had had a quarter of a century’s expe- 
rience of the working of this law, and 
his experience was that in every well- 
drawn settlement a power of sale was 
given to trustees at the request of 
the tenant-for-life. Then, why did he 
not sell? Simply because he did not 
choose. Because he wished to retain 
the estate for himself, and have it de- 
scend to his son, his grandson, and his 
great grandson; and, therefore, if he 
were made a tenant-in-fee to-morrow, 
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he would not sell. A great proportion 
of landowners had, either by purchase 
or otherwise, obtained no inconsiderable 
properties which were at their absolute 
disposal. ‘Well, how did they dispose of 
those properties ? With the most anxious 
desire to tie them up as long as pos- 
sible. In giving instructions for their 
wills to their solicitors or conveyancers, it 
was always with an injunction to keep 
the properties in the family to the utmost, 
and if the owner of such a property 
prized it more than another it was be- 
cause he could keep it in the family for 
one generation longer. There was no 
greater addition to the value of a landed 
estate in the mind of the proprietor than 
the sentiment, the feeling, the idea that 
he could by way of settlement secure it 
to his descendants. He utterly denied 
that by abolishing this law we should 
increase the value of estates; and he 
was further of opinion that instead of 
giving increased freedom in the disposal 
of land, the proposal would have quite 
an opposite result. The great attraction 
of every wealthy manufacturer or trader, 
or successful lawyer, was that he could 
buy a large estate and found a family 
which would transmit his name to re- 
mote generations. Wecould not change 
the nature of a society, or the feelings of 
an old and long-established country like 
this, and must legislate for the wants of 
the community as we found it. It had 
been said that the law of settlement 
made a mana mere agent or manager 
of an estate, not the owner. But that 
was not true. Did we not see rich 
tenants-for-life pulling down old man- 
sions and rebuilding them at an enor- 
mous expense out of their own pockets, 
and laying out vast sums on the im- 
provement and embellishment of their 
estates? Why did theydo so? Because 
they felt that they were the owners, 
and not merely agents or managers for 
their eldest sons. This was a question 
of sentiment and not merely of law. 
Then, again, they were told that the law 
of settlement prevented the transfer of 
land. It did not; but, to a certain ex- 
tent, it increased the cost of transfer, and 
with great deference to his hon. Friend 
the Member for Cambridge (Mr. Fowler) 
he said it was not true that the costs of 
transfer were anything like one year’s 
rental of the estate, for take away the 
stamp duties, which were of course a 
percentage payable to the Government, 
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and the costs of transfer were almost 
a fixed quantity. They had no rela- 
tion whatever to the value of the es- 
tate; and they depended a great deal 
upon the way in which the parts of 
the estate had been got together. If 
you had an estate which had been 
formed by the acquisition of a large 
number of small properties, the showing 
of the title to them would very much 
increase the cost of transfer of the estate; 
but in ordinary cases it did not matter 
whether the estate was worth £10,000 
or £100,000 ; irrespective of the stamps, 
the cost of transfer would be exactly the 
same. And more than that, inasmuch 
as great care was taken to avoid diffi- 
culties in the title to large estates, the 
costs of transfer, as a general rule, were 
proportionably less with regard to the 
estates of wealthy men than they were 
with regard to the estates of poorer 
men, the title to which had not been so 
well drawn or so well taken care of. It 
was supposed that by the ‘abolition of 
the law of settlement, the number of 
properties separately held in this country 
would be increased. He took upon him- 
self to deny that, and for this reason— 
that they would not do so, unless the 
French, or he might almost say the 
Continental law, which prevented a man 
from dealing with his property. by his 
last will, and which compelled an equal 
division of that property among his 
children, were introduced into this coun- 
try, and the introduction of which would 
effect the object of those who desired an 
increase of the number of properties 
separately held; unless this was done, 
that object could not be accomplished ; 
and even then it would not be accom- 
plished in any degree corresponding to 
the wishes of the hon. Mover of the 
Resolution. According to the investi- 
gations of eminent statisticians, it was 
found in France that so great was the 
desire for the acquisition of land, so 
intense was the passion of adding acre 
to acre, that the result was this—that, 
notwithstanding the law of amorcellement, 
which compelled the division of a man’s 
property equally among his children, 
the number of proprietors had not of 
late years increased. There were seve- 
ral instances in this country in which, 
by cutting off the entail, a nobleman 
who had only a limited interest in 
a large estate became the absolute 
owner of the fee-simple. What be- 
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came of the estate then? With only 
one exception, in every such case that 
he was acquainted with, the absolute 
owner of the estate left it to the next 
heir exactly in the same way as it would 
have gone if it had been settled in the 
ordinary manner. Men did not act alto- 
gether upon their own free will in mat- 
ters of this kind. They were influenced 
by their friends and relatives and by the 
usages of society. Our present system 
was not so much the result of the law of 
settlement as of the usage which pre- 
vailed among us, and which induced 
landed proprietors to look to their pro- 
perty not merely as a means of putting 
money in their pocket, but as a means of 
acquiring and retaining a social position 
which no other kind of property gave 
to a man. 

Mr. G. B. GREGORY said, that 
he could endorse almost every word 
that had fallen from the hon. and 
learned Member for Dover (Mr. Jessel) ; 
and could add that there was ample op- 
portunity for all who were desirous to 
purchase land. To his own knowledge 
there was at present in the market up- 
wards of 100,000 acres of land in various 
lots in all counties, and of all descrip- 
tions, and this had been the case ever 
since he had been in practice. It occurred 
to him that the discussion had been pro- 
ceeding on two fallacies. In the first 
place, the hon. and learned Member for 
Hereford (Mr. Wren-Hoskyns), who in- 
troduced the Motion, appeared to sup- 
pose that the limit of 21 years for which 
property was tied up was a consequence 
of the law of entail. It was no such 
thing. An entail was a limitation of an 
estate for a life in being with remainder 
to the issue who was tenant-in-tail; but 
such tenant-in-tail, at the age of 21, could 
acquire the absolute dominion over the 
property, with the consent of the tenant- 
for-life, if existing ; or, if that estate had 
determined, by his own act, and quite 
independently of the number of years 
which had elapsed since the determina- 
tion of the life estate. In the next 
place, it appeared to be assumed that 
these limitations were confined to real es- 
tate—but substantially they were equally 
applied to personal property. Take tho 
ordinary case of a marriage settlement, 
the property was given to trustees, in 
trust for the husband, then, in trust for 
the wife, and next, in trust for the 
children. But the latter, with the disa- 
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bility of infancy, could not deal with the 
property till they attained the age of 21 
years. The case of personal property 
was the same as that of real property. 
Did the hon. Member who brought this 
Motion forward contemplate putting real 
property on a different and a worse footing 
than he did personal property? As re- 
gards the disappearance of small estates, 
he held it would proceed from a different 
cause than that assumed—a man would 
realize but a small income from a 
limited quantity of land; but he saw 
his neighbour, who had the value in 
money, investing it in houses, trade, 
or business, and realized a consider- 
able income, and he was tempted to 
do the same. And in this way he ac- 
counted for the extinction of the class of 
yeomen. With respect to cottages, it 
was not on the larger estates that the 
cottages were in a bad condition, but 
where they were in the hands of small 
owners, beerhouse keepers, and small 
tradesmen, who looked not to the com- 
forts of the occupants but to their own 
profit. He knew of no estates better 
managed than those subject to minorities, 
and where the trustees who received the 
rents laid out part of the money in re- 
pairs; or the property which was in the 
hands of the large proprietors. 

Mr. DENT said, the opinion had been 
expressed that the granting of leases 
would lead to the expenditure of capital 
to be laid out in the cultivation of the 
land; and this had been urged by 
the hon. and learned Member for Dover 
(Mr. Jessel), but his remarks only ap- 
plied to the case of the rich landowners, 
and could not by any means refer to poor 
tenants-for-life; for in the present day, 
it would be found that the tenants were 
not ready to spend all the money re- 
quired in the cultivation of the land, but 
they insisted that the landlords should 
put down their share in making the 
permanent improvements. And to a 
great extent this was done; but would 
be still more if it were not for the re- 
striction imposed upon needy tenants for 
life who could not sell. He thought an 
unjust criticism had been made on the 
speech of the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Fowler), who was charged 
with making avery revolutionary speech ; 
and he was accused of having made a 
raid on the landlords, attacking them 
for having neglected their duties towards 
the cottagers. But the hon. Gentleman 
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only quoted what was before the House 
in printed Returns; he did not accuse 
the landlords as a class of neglecting 
their duty to the cottagers—neither could 
he, since the cottages, as a rule, which 
were the worst, belonged to very small 
speculators, and after these to owners, 
whose estates were embarrassed, without 
power to sell. He believed that if a 
measure in the direction in which the 
Resolution of his hon. Friend pointed 
were carried, it would add to the number 
of residential landowners, by enabling 
men of wealth to purchase land which 
was not at present in the market. The 
great thing wanted for both landlords 
and tenants was a larger investment 
of capital in the cultivation of land. 
The poor impoverished landlord who 
was only a tenant-for-life was unable 
to do his duty either to his tenants 
or himself. It was because he believed 
that the abolition of entail would set the 
landlord free to deal with his land as he 
might wish, and would produce a bene- 
ficial effect by causing a greater amountof 
capital to be applied to the land, that he 
should support the Motion. 

Smr ROUNDELL PALMERexpressed 
his regret at not having heard the 
speech of the hon. and learned Member 
for Hereford (Mr. Wren-Hoskyns), who 
had paid such great attention, and had 
already made such valuable contribu- 
tions to the literature upon the subject. 
He felt satisfied, however, that the con- 
clusions arrived at in the speech of the 
hon. and learned Member must be sub- 
stantially different from the terms of 
his Motion. To diminish the cost of 
the transfer of estates, to simplify titles, 
to make conveyancing cheaper, and even, 
perhaps, to reduce the period during 
which land can be entailed, might be 
very rational propositions to be discussed 
at the proper time, and if they were put 
in the form of a Bill they might perhaps 
deserve a good deal of support ; but that 
furnished no good reason for the House 
pledging itself to this wide, vague, and 
large abstract Resolution, which might 
be interpreted ten different ways, and it 
might—though he knew his hon. Friend 
had no such object in view—appear to 
the minds of some men to denounce the 
existence of the landed interest in this 
country, and to assert dogmatically that 
the time had arrived when it ought to 
be abolished. Of course, it was not in 
that sense that the Resolution was under- 
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stood by the hon. Member and by the 
House ; but it was impossible for hon. 
Members to shut their eyes to the fact 
that extremely strong notions had been 
put forward of late, such as made them 
open their eyes and their ears with as- 
tonishment, and ask themselves whether, 
in a short time, there would be any sort 
of property in existence in which a man 
could invest his money, landowners hav- 
ing been told that unless they were on 
their good behaviour the time was com- 
ing when the question whether they were 
entitled to have any property in land 
would have to be discussed. Under 
these circumstances it was important, 
before they passed such a Resolution as 
that now before the House, that they 
should know its precise meaning and the 
meaning likely to be put upon it out-of- 
doors. For these reasons, while very 
much agreeing with the hon. Member 
that it would be an exceedingly good 
thing to simplify titles, and to get rid of 
the encumbrances of our present con- 
veyancing system, and while not refusing 
to consider, on the proper occasion, the 
question whether the diminution of the 
length of time during which settlements 
could endure might not be salutary, he 
must decline to support the present Re- 
solution. Indeed, the present did not 
appear to him the exact time to en- 
gage in abstract speculations; he rather 
thought that the House would legislate 
more wisely upon this subject, if they 
abstained from committing themselves to 
a Resolution calculated to excite different 
expectations in the minds of different 
men. He forbore to enter into the 
various matters so well referred to by the 
hon. and learned Member near him (Mr. 
Jessel) ; but in reference to the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member who had pre- 
ceded him (Mr. Dent), he might observe 
that in cases where a tenant-for-life 
was a poor man, he was empowered by 
law to borrow money upon mortgage of 
the property in order to effect permanent 
improvements upon it. He was inclined 
to believe that all classes in this country 
derived substantial benefit from the gra- 
duated system of society under which 
we lived, and that the poor agricultural 
classes, as much as any, derived benefit 
from the permanent character of landed 
estates, and from the feelings engendered 
by the wish to continue those estates 
in particular families. Under the present 
system, the poor were dealt with more 
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liberally, more affectionately, and with 
more personal regard than they would be 
if land were looked upon as mere pro- 
perty for the investment of money. He 
trusted, therefore—and he was sure his 
hon. and learned Friend would join him 
in this hope—that nothing would be 
done by that House which would take 
from land its present character and re- 
duce it to the position of mere property 
for speculative investment. If it did so, 
he thought the poor agricultural labourer 
would be the first to suffer. 

Mr. PELL said, he thought the Mover 
of the Resolution, in speaking of the 
very few hands in which land was now 
held in this country, had confined his at- 
tention to land of one kind only—namely, 
that devoted to agriculture. Possibly the 
number of owners of that description 
of land had decreased, as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had stated, within the 
last century; although in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth it was in much fewer 
hands than at present. He believed, 
however, that the number of small par- 
cels of land now held in this country for 
other than agricultural purposes was 
much larger than ever it was. Those 
who wished to invest their savings in 
small pieces of freehold land often went 
near some town and bought plots on 
which they might build houses and 
homes for themselves, instead of invest- 
ing them in green fields, in the culti- 
vation of which they would probably 
make serious blunders. That was the 
case in regard to a large portion of his 
own constituents in South Leicester- 
shire, he believed to the numbers of 
about 2,700, who voted on account of 
freeholds which they owned within the 
walls of Leicester. A broader view 
should be taken of the question. Our 
system of colonization had been greatly 
influenced by the transmission of large 
landed estates from fathers to their eldest 
sons, and wealthy traders or manufac- 
turers acquiring landed property gene- 
rally followed the same rule in reference 
to its descent as the great nobleman. 
Younger sons, having little expectation 
of succeeding to any of their father’s real 
estate, turned their energies to India or 
the Colonies, where they sought their 
fortunes, and generally with success. 
Any arbitrary rule tending to the mi- 
nute sub-division of land would be inju- 
rious to the country. He, for one, did not 
think it advantageous to have enormous 
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landed estates over which the personal 
influence and care of the owner could 
not possibly extend. That county or 
district was more happily situated which 
contained some 10 or 20 squires with 
£5,000 or £10,000 a-year each, instead 
of one great landowner with £100,000. 
But to legislate for the sub-division of 
land was a different thing; and he did 
not think the House were prepared to 
give an opinion on that point. And in 
dealing with the subject he should 
rather concur in the propositions of the 
hon. and learned Mover than in those 
of the hon. Seconder. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the Government were quite sensible of 
the extreme importance of, as far as pos- 
sible, facilitating the transfer of land, 
and, as he had already stated, on more 
than one occasion, a very elaborate and 
carefully considered Bill had been pre- 
pared, chiefly under the direction of the 
Lord Chancellor, which nothing but the 
pressure of Business prevented their 
introducing this Session. They hoped, 
however, to be able to introduce it early 
next Session. The Government had also 
expressed their intention of bringing in 
a Bill, much the same in effect as that 
once or twice proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Surrey (Mr. Locke King), 
to regulate the descent of land in cases 
of intestacy upon the same principles as 
now applied to personal property. The 
present Motion, no doubt, opened a wide 
and interesting field of inquiry, as to 
how far the present law of settlement 
and entail interfered with the free circu- 
lation of land, prevented its coming into 
the market, and discouraged the appli- 
cation of capital and industry to its cul- 
tivation. That subject had already been 
discussed at considerable length, and he 
would only say that, although to some 
extent, the law of settlement and entail 
might interfere with the transfer of land, 
there were undoubtedly other considera- 
tions, which had been indicated, that 
possibly, on a survey of the whole cir- 
cumstances of the case, might tend to 
counterbalance any inconvenience result- 
ing from that. But be that as it might, 
he thought that if the most important 
question was to be dealt with at all, it 
ought to be by careful and well-considered 
legislation ; and he trusted that the hon. 
and learned Mover would be satisfied 
with that discussion, and not deem it 
necessary to take the opinion of the 
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House on an abstract Resolution dealing 
with a very comprehensive and complex 
subject, and which appeared to be sus- 
ceptible of almost any number of differ- 
ent interpretations. They had seen it 
interpreted in one sense by the hon. 
Mover, and in another by the hon. Se- 
conder. But a further difficulty, in itself 
insuperable to the adoption of the Reso- 
lution, was that it related to land only, 
although the law with respect to the 
settlement of personal property was very 
similar, or, at all events, analogous to 
the law with respect to the settlement of 
real estate. By the intervention of trus- 
tees, they could settle personal property 
on a number of tenants-for-life and 21 
years afterwards, just as they could do 
with land; so that if they passed that 
Resolution they would affect land with 
a disability which did not apply to per- 
sonalty. But, after all, what was meant 
by the Resolution? They heard from 
the hon. Mover that he would prevent 
land being settled upon persons unborn, 
and allow it only to be settled on lives in 
being; while from the hon. Seconder 
they heard that there was to be no settle- 
ment at all; that every holder of land 
must hold in fee-simple; and he had 
even spoken of it as a grievance that a 
man should be in possession of land who 
was not the owner. He did not know 
whether the hon. Member would have 
every man farm his own land; but that 
would bring them back to a very primi- 
tive state of society indeed. All that, 
however, illustrated the inconvenience of 
abstract illustration, and, in conclusion, 
he would only say that the subject was 
one of great importance, and one which 
might, perhaps, hereafter require to be 
dealt with by maturely-considered legis- 
lation. 

Mr. ACLAND (who spoke amidst 
great interruption) said, that though on 
many points he agreed with the argu- 
ments of the hon. and learned Mover of 
the Resolution, he should vote against it 
because of the vague and uncertain terms 
in which it was couched. Under the 
present law there was no difficulty in 
obtaining for the owner in possession the 
full control and disposal of his land. 

Mr. WREN-HOSKYNS replied, ob- 
serving that, though the discussion had 
to some extent effected his object, he 
could not withdraw his Resolution. He 
could not coincide in the very limited 
technical view taken by lawyers on this 
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subject; and, in saying this, he was 
afraid he could not even accept from 
his disclaimer the opinions and senti- 
ments expressed by one he so highly 
valued and admired as his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Rich- 
mond (Sir Roundell Palmer). Most of 
the lawyers who had spoken appeared to 
think that man was made for the land, 
not the land for man. He thought the 
land should be disseminated as widely 
as possible among actual holders. He 
was sorry that his Resolution should 
have been inadequately or indefinitely 
worded; he was not wedded to the 
wording but to the principle of his Re- 
solution, and he must press it to a 
Division. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was in 
hopes that his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Hereford (Mr. Wren- 
Hoskyns) would have consented to with- 
draw his Motion, after the very useful 
discussion which had arisen; but, as he 
had not thought fit to take that course, 
he would state in very few words why 
he felt compelled to decline to vote 
for the Motion, and what he did not 
mean by voting against it. He objected 
to encumber the clear consideration of 
the subject by registering beforehand 
the condemnation of the present law of 
land settlement. He considered that 
sort of condemnation was inconvenient 
on general principles. It was not satis- 
factory—especially it was not satisfac- 
tory for the Government—to set the ex- 
ample of dealing with a subject of this 
kind by a mere vague declaration. It 
was recorded, but there was no pledge 
to act upon it, and the only effect was to 
excite expectations which they could not 
bind themselves to fulfil, and which it 
was not desirable to excite until there 
was some prospect of fulfilment. Then, 
again, he knew no sufficient reason why, 
if the law of land settlement should be 
dealt with, action should be confined to 
settlement as affecting landed property 
alone; he therefore did not feel at 
liberty to say ‘‘ Aye” to a Motion of 
this kind. On the other hand, he was 
by no means inclined to say that the 
present state of the law of land settle- 
ment was satisfactory ; on the contrary, 
he believed, indeed, that the accumulation 
and disposition of land was governed 
mainly by causes that lay much deeper 
than any law of settlement, yet he ad- 
mitted that was a subject to which the 
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attention of the Government might very 
usefully be directed. He did not like to 
make any promise in relation to it at a 
time when the attention of the House 
was so much occupied with weighty 
matters—more than they knew how to 
dispose of; but he thought they would 
be able much better to approach it when 
the opportunity arrived if no previous 
Resolution of this kind were recorded. 
What he said of the Government applied 
also to independent Members. [If his 
hon. and learned Friend were disposed 
to deal with the subject, no one was more 
capable of doing good service to the pub- 
lic by the amendment of this law. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 49; Noes 
79: Majority 30. 


VALUATION (IRELAND). 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE, 


Tue O’CONOR DON rose to call the 
attention of the House to the evidence 
given before the Committee on the Ge- 
neral Valuation of Ireland in the Session 
of 1869; and to the Papers and Returns 
since presented to the House on the sub- 
ject ; and to move for a Select Committee 
to inquire into the Constitution and 
Management of the Department of the 
General Valuation of Ireland, the cost 
of the Townland and Tenement Valua- 
tion, and all matters connected with the 
Annual Revision thereof. The hon. 
Member said, that a Committee, upon 
the Grand Jury Laws of Ireland was ap- 
pointed in 1868, over which he presided, 
and before them the valuation question 
came up. They, however, had not time 
to investigate the matter, and reported 
in favour of further inquiry. In 1869, 
accordingly, a Committee upon Valuation 
was appointed, but so near the close of 
the Session, that they were unable to 
report fully upon the matter; but they 
resolved that it was desirable that there 
should be a careful examination of the 
books and accounts relating to the valua- 
tion, and that the question of the appor- 
tionment of the charges to the different 
counties should be submitted to the 
Auditor General. That Committee had 
never concluded its labours or made a 
Report. The Committee had therefore 
delegated to others the further prosecu- 
tion of their inquiry, because of the ex- 
traordinary revelations made respecting 
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the increase of expenditure involved in 
the annual revision of the valuations. 
The townlands valuation cost £190,000, 
and a tenement valuation £325,000 ; 
besides which there was an annual re- 
vision according to the changes in occu- 
pation. In 1868 the local charges were 
about double what they were in 1860. 
The hon. Member then went into a 
minute detail of the inaccuracies and 
misrepresentations alleged to have been 
made by the witnesses before the Com- 
mittee, and said that if the Select Com- 
mittee now moved for was appointed, it 
would be able to show that the Returns 
were grossly inaccurate. The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by moving for the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the Constitution and Management of 
the Department of the General Valuation of Ire. 
land, the cost of the Townland and Tenement 
Valuation, and all matters connected with the 
Annual Revision thereof.”—{ The O’ Conor Don.) 


Mr. BAXTER admitted that what 
had been complained of was a serious 
grievance; but he thought the hon. 
Gentleman had hardly made out his case 
for the re-appointment of a Committee. 
The Committee of 1869 sat 17 times, 
and went into the whole of the manage- 
ment of the Office for a period of 14 
years ; but they finally contented them- 
selyes with passing two Resolutions, one 
of which had been referred to by the 
hon. Gentleman. The opinion of the 
Committee was, that the accounts were 
not in a satisfactory state. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. BAXTER resumed :—The second 
Resolution was that all matters in ac- 
count between the Treasury and the 
Committee should be submitted to the 
Auditor General. The Government had 
acted upon the first Resolution by send- 
ing Mr. Vine, a very competent officer of 
the Treasury, to make inquiry; and it 
was impossible to read his Report with- 
out seeing that he believed that the 
accounts of the Valuation Office were in 
an unsatisfactory condition. The Go- 
vernment had in preparation a Bill for 
the re-valuation of Ireland, by which 
it would be proposed that instead of, as 
at present, charging the expenditure 
one-half against the counties and the 
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other half against the Treasury, for the 
future the counties should be required 
to pay a fixed annual sum, subject to 
revision every seven or ten years. Such 
an arrangement would obviate the ne- 
cessity of acting upon the second Reso- 
lution of the Committee, which advised 
that all matters in account between the 
Treasury and the Committee should be 
submitted to the Auditor General. He 
maintained that the Government had 
acted upon the recommendation of the 
Select Committee. They admitted that 
things were not in a satisfactory con- 
dition. They were prepared to advise an 
improvement for the future which would 
prevent disputes with regard to money 
payments ; and they had already made 
very great alterations in the office about 
which such serious complaints had been 
made. In his opinion, the work of the 
Committee had been done; and he knew 
from communications which he had re- 
ceived, that nearly all the members of 
the Committee declined to act again. 
They considered that a re-appointment 
of the Committee would involve a waste 
of time and public money, and called 
upon the Government to take the initia- 
tive in bringing forward a measure 
which should put an end to all the griev- 
ances which had led to the original ap- 
pointment of the Committee. For these 
reasons, he did not think it would be 
wise to agree to the Motion of the hon. 
Member. 

CotonEL FRENCH said, he had heard 
with the greatest astonishment that the 
hon. Gentleman declined on the part of 
the Treasury to consent to a re-appoint- 
ment of the Committee. He wished to 
explain that the delay in going into 
business after the appointment of the 
Committee was occasioned by a request 
made by the then Secretary for Ireland. 
He contended that no such inquiry as 
the Committee directed had been made. 
His only desire in the matter was that 
there should be a proper valuation—one 
that would be fair to all the parties 
concerned. 

Sir FREDERICK W. HEYGATE, 
as one of the Members of the Select Com- 
mittee, wished to say that in his belief 
the reason why the Committee made no 
Report was, because after listening to 
the evidence for several months they 
could not see their way to making a 
Report in any shape whatever. He 
went into the Committee hoping to as- 
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certain the principle on which the valua- 
tion of Ireland had been conducted ; but 
he ascertained nothing of the sort, for 
the whole time of the Committee was 
taken up in investigating a number of 
personal complaints and charges, some 
of which were of the most trivial 
character. What Ireland wanted was 
a fair valuation for the whole country ; 
and he suggested that it should be 
ascertained whether the present system 
of valuation was the best, or whether it 
might not be improved by affording to 
the Government officers the assistance of 
local men. But as to the re-appoint- 
ment of the Committee, he could assure 
the House that none of those who sat 
upon it before would willingly embark 
in a fresh inquiry. 

Tue O’CONOR DON said, it would 
be useless to divide the House as the 
Government opposed his Motion. 


Hackney Carriage 


Question put, and negatived. 


HACKNEY CARRIAGE REGULATIONS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK, 
in rising to move the following Resolu- 
tion— 

“Having regard to the large remission of 
Duties on Hackney Carriages which came into 
operation on the Ist day of January last, this 
House is of opinion that it is inexpedient to in- 
crease by any Regulations the fares and rates 
payable by the public,” 
said, that by the provisions of the Act 32 
& 33 Vict., the Home Secretary was em- 
powered to issue, from time to time, re- 
gulations with respect to certain matters 
specified in the Act. Accordingly, quite 
suddenly after midnight on the 9th of 
March, there came into effect certain re- 
gulations of a very remarkable nature. 
The point to which he wished, in the 
first place, to direct attention was this— 
that the regulations in question came 
into force without any notice whatever 
to the public, except through some very 
obscure paragraphs which found their 
way from time to time in a fragmentary 
manner into the newspapers. He wished 
to ask his right hon. Friend—first, whe- 
ther he did not think it expedient that 
regulations of this nature should receive 
greater publicity; and, secondly, whe- 
ther it would not be easy to find a mode 
by which that might be done? Before 
the taxes were remitted by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer last year, a cab, 
whether four-wheeled or two-wheeled, 
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working seven days, had to pay £19 5s. 
duty, and the duty for one which worked 
six days was £16 13s. But now a four- 
wheeled cab, without reference to the 
numberof daysit worked, paid £5 10s. 3d., 
and atwo-wheeled cab £4 3s. 3d. There- 
fore, there was a remission as regarded 
four-wheeled cabs of £13 14s. 9d. in the 
one case and £11 2s. 9d. in the other; 
while as regarded two-wheeled cabs 
the remission was £15 1s. 9d. in the one 
case and £12 9s. 9d. in the other. But 
though the two-wheeled cabs gained con- 
siderably by this remission, his right 
hon. Friend gave them an increased ad- 
vantage under the regulations, for they 
were allowed to charge 8d. instead of 6d. 
for every quarter of an hour they were 
kept waiting. The next regulation to 
which he would call attention was the 
22nd, which provided that for every 
mile, or part of a mile, beyond the four- 
mile radius, the driver of a cab, whether 
four-wheeled or two-wheeled, was en- 
titled to charge 1s.; but the 22nd regu- 
lation was to be read with the 28rd, 
which provided that the fare for a hack- 
ney carriage hired within but discharged 
without the four-mile radius was to be 6d. 
a mile within, and 1s. a mile without. 
Therefore, if a cab was hired at Charing 
Cross to go not more than five miles, one 
of which was outside the radius, the fare 
would be 3s.; but if a person was to hire 
the returning cab he would have to pay, 
not 3s., but 5s. That seemed most un- 
reasonable. The regulation also that 
the driver of a hackney carriage should 
be allowed to charge 2d. extra for lug- 
gage carried on the outside of the hack- 
ney carriage, whatever the number of 
persons carried, was unfair, and would 
giveopportunities forextortion. Hitherto 
no such extra charge was permitted 
unless the number of persons carried was 
more than three; but under the new 
regulation the driver of a hackney car- 
riage might charge an extra 2d. for any 
luggage which he might insist on being 
put on the outside of the carriage, even 
if it carried only one person. The hon. 
Member was proceeding to recommend 
the publication of a book of fares, under 
the authority of the Home Secretary, 
when— 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at half afte 
Ten o’clock 


Regulations. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 26th April, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Szxrect Commirtzz — Poor Law 
(Scotland), appointed and nominated ; Law of 
Rating (Ireland), nominated. 

Pousric Birus—Second Reading—Sunday Trad- 
ing [8], put of ; Public Prosecutors [35] ; 
Matches * [116], Order discharged. 

Committee—Report—Ewelme Rectory * [96]. 

Considered as amended—Bath City Prison * [100]. 

Withdrawn—Matches* [116]. 


SUNDAY TRADING BILL—[Bu 8.] 
(Mr. Thomas Hughes, Mr. John Gilbert Talbot 
Mr. Thomas Chambers, Mr. M‘ Arthur.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading, read. 


Mr. T. HUGHES, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, that this was the fifth occasion on 
which he had brought a Bill on this 
subject under the consideration of the 
House. The present measure, however, 
differed from its predecessors in this— 
that as it now stood it had reference 
only to the metropolis. The need for 
legislation, and the utterly unsatisfactory 
state of things in the metropolis, was 
more apparent than ever. Last year he 
had to state that the number of convic- 
tions for Sunday trading under the Act 
of Charles II. might, for the year, be 
numbered by tens; but for the year now 
last past that number might be counted 
by hundreds. He trusted, therefore, 
that the House would consider it neces- 
sary that, at last, some remedy should 
be applied to the evil complained of. 
Since he addressed the House last year 
upon this subject, a well-known society 
had been very active in the suppression 
of Sunday trading, and this society had 
during the year obtained many hundreds 
of convictions. He would give an in- 
stance or two for the purpose of illus- 
trating the state of things in the metro- 
politan district. In Hammersmith there 
had been more than 250 convictions 
under the Act; and though the magis- 
trate remonstrated against the necessity 
of convicting, he felt bound to comply 
with the requirements of the law, and 
the penalty, including the costs, gene- 
rally amounted to 11s. or 12s. In the 
neighbouring district of Marylebone, the 
magistrates altogether refused to carry 
out the Act, merely imposing a fine of 
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1d. without costs. Surely it was time 
that such a state of thing should cease, 
for it threw discredit on the administra- 
tion of the law and brought the office of 
magistrate into contempt. It was mis- 
chievous even here, and in any other 
country than in England would be 
dangerous. The first objection against 
the Bill that he now submitted to the 
consideration of the House came from 
those who opposed all legislation for the 
purpose of enforcing the observance of 
the Sunday; and the most plausible ob- 
jection they urged was that this was a 
Bill by which Dives proposed to legis- 
late for Lazarus—that it was, in short, 
class legislation directed against the 
poor. Whatever force that objection 
might have had in times gone by, it 
could not hold at the present moment. 
In a House elected by household and 
lodger suffrage such an objection was 
somewhat in the nature of bunkum. 
Besides, the objection had no truth 
in it, as the object of the Bill was 
to relieve 15,000 poor persons compelled 
to work on Sundays. It was also said 
that the Bill would diminish the com- 
forts of the people; but anyone who 
read the Bill would see that this was 
not the effect of it. It only enacted that 
those comforts should be procured, and 
the shopping done before 10 o’clock on 
Sunday morning, which was a reasonable 
time in his opinion. It was objected 
that the Bill would prevent little children 
buying lollipops when they went out for 
a walk in the Parks on the Sunday; but 
by one of the sub-sections to the 8rd 
clause it was declared that pastry, fruit, 
or any beverage, for the sale of which 
no licence was required, might be sold 
before 10 o’clock and after 1 o’clock in 
the afternoon on Sunday. This would 
meet the children’s case. With regard 
to costermongers, the Bill would cer- 
tainly confine their trade, like all other 
trades, to a reasonable time on a Sun- 
day, and would not allow them to be 
bawling about their articles up to the 
middle of the day, as they would not be 
allowed to trade after 10 o’clock. He 
thought, then, that the objections to the 
Bill which came from this part of the 
House were unreasonable; and as to 
those who had supported the Act of 
Charles II. and who were of opinion 
that any modification of it would be 
legalizing a breach of the Command- 
ment as to the Lord’s Day, he believed 
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that this opposition had now virtually 
ceased. The conviction had grown that 
it would be better to have a moderate 
law which could be enforced, rather 
than an unreasonable law, the enforce- 
ment of which was opposed to public 
opinion. He submitted that this Bill 
would effect a fair compromise of the 
question, and the second reading had 
been several times passed by the House, 
and it had also been before a Commit- 
tee. In this way its provisions had been 
thoroughly sifted; but still the promo- 
ters of the Bill would be perfectly ready 
in Committee to consider any sections 
that it might be thought would put 
matters on a better footing. Everybody 
who was responsible for good order in 
the metropolis had declared himself in 
favour of a measure like this. The head 
of the police had said that it would be 
a boon to London; and he did not think 
that there was a single metropolitan 
Member who would say that he did not 
consider that the Bill would be a very 
great improvement upon the present 
state of things, or that legislation was 
not absolutely required. Again, there 
was not a single police magistrate in 
London who had not declared that the 
Act of Charles IT. ought to be repealed 
by a reasonable measure, and had not 
protested against being called upon to 
enforce the penalties imposed by that 
Act. He hoped that the Bill would be 
passed, and would continue in force until 
the Government should be prepared to 
bring in a Bill for the re-organization 
of the municipality of London. 


Sunday 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Thomas Hughes.) 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said: * In op- 
posing this Bill of my hon. Friend (Mr. 
T. Hughes), which I do not do for the 
first time, I wish to do full justice to the 
motives which have actuated him in 
bringing it forward, and I trust that in 
any observations I may make on this 
Bill—a Bill which I hold in the most 
profound contempt—the hon. Member 
will not apply anything I may say against 
the Bill to himself. Virtue is by no 
means always hereditary, and this Bill 
is a very bad child of a very worthy 
father. My hon. Friend has told us 
something about the actual state of the 
law on this subject; but he has not told 
us all, The existing Act was passed in 
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the reign of that eminently virtuous 
Monarch Charles II., and it is of so 
sweeping and severe a character that it 
is impossible to put it in general force. 
It is made, in certain localities, a means 
of persecution against a number of the 
poorer and more helpless traders; but 
its general application is simply impos- 
sible; and amongst other reasons is the 
fact, that on the face of it, it is an honest 
Act, dealing with the rich as well as with 
the poor, with tradesmen of every grade, 
and with labour as well as with trade. 
It enacts that— 

‘*All and every person whatsoever shall, on 

every Sunday, apply themselves to the observation 
of the same, by exercising themselves thereon in 
the duties of piety and true religion, publicly and 
privately.” 
Does my hon. Friend suppose that peo- 
ple are to be driven to religion in this 
way in these days? The Act goes on to 
say— 

“And that no tradesman, artificer, &c., or other 
person whatsoever, shall do or exercise any 
worldly labour or work of their ordinary call- 
ings, except necessity or charity ;” 

a provision that obviously might be, 
and, as I shall show directly, has been 
brought to bear with great effect on the 
convenience of the upper classes; in re- 
spect, for instance, to the use of their 
carriages on the Sunday. Well, this 
Act of Charles IT. obviously cannot be 
made to work at the present day, and 
what my hon. Friend wants to do, is to 
bring in a Bill somuch moderated in its 
provisions that it may be made to work 
—be brought to bear—that is, on the 
poor; for, as I shall show, the rich will 
escape altogether. My hon. Friend has 
divided the opponents of his Bill into 
two classes; those who on Sabbatarian 
grounds are opposed to all trading what- 
ever on the Sunday, and those who are 
against all legislation on the subject, 
and are presumably careless on the sub- 
ject of a weekly holiday. Now, my hon. 
Friend was hardly fair towards me on 
this latter definition, as I am distinctly 
in favour of a weekly holiday, as com- 
plete as is possible, for all; and if my 
hon. Friend will bring in a Bill free 
from the taint of Sabbatarianism, that 
would give good hope of approximation 
to that object, I promise him my best 
support. But my hon. Friend, in at- 
tempting to give new vitality to the 
principle of Sunday legislation, is giving 
encouragement, under the auspices of a 
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so-called religious association, to a new 
class of persons exercising their ordi- 
nary calling, and that not exactly one of 
necessity or charity, on the Sunday — 
the miserable class of spies and informers 
who, on that day, go about to spy, and 
inform of, and ruin other people; and 
their ordinary calling is not interfered 
with by this Bill. Now, I will give as 
an illustration of this kind of Sunday 
labour a case that has happened to come 
under my own observation. I spent the 
morning of last Sunday in inquiring 
into it, and I trust that for so doing I 
shall not fall under the rebuke of my 
hon. Friend. There is a poor woman 
living not a mile from my own residence 
—in the high road between Kensington 
and Hammersmith —who sells ginger- 
beer, cigars, and lemonade. She has 
lived 22 years in the same house, was 
born in the parish, and has paid rates 
for 40 years. I hear of nothing to her 
disadvantage; but, on the contrary, 
that she is much respected in the neigh- 
bourhood. She has, however, unhappily 
fallen under the ban of these harpies, 
and has been four times already this 
year dragged before the magistrates 
for the sin of selling a cigar. On the 
last occasion, about a fortnight ago, the 
agent of a religious society—and it 
makes one sick to talk of religion in con- 
nection with such proceedings—an agent 
of a religious society called on this poor 
old woman, and, informing her his secre- 
tary was gone for a summons, added— 
‘‘An old person like you, on the brink 
of the grave, breaking the Sabbath, and 
closing the gates of Heaven against you, 
ought to be ashamed of yourself ;” and 
he added that he would summon her, 
and fine her 7s. every week unless she 
closed her shop; and no doubt he will 
be as bad as his word. This poor woman 
assures me that the harmless articles she 
sells on Sunday form an important pro- 
portion of her little business; and that, 
in face of this continued persecution, 
she has no alternative but to shut up 
her shop and go to the workhouse. I 
find her neighbours full of sympathy for 
her, and that assistance has been given 
her to help her to meet these prosecu- 
tions. [Mr. Hucues: The punishment 
inflicted in this case is incurred under the 
existing law. ] My hon. Friend knows very 
well that the action of these people would 
be precisely the same under his Bill; 
cigars and tobacco being among the pro- 
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hibited articles. There is not only the 
injustice of such a case as this, but there 
is the 5 are given for indulging in 
personal malice and vengeance. I asked 
the poor old woman whether her neigh- 
bours were treated in the same way, and 
she said so far as she knew they were 
not; and I took the pains to go into a 
shop in the neighbourhood, selling the 
same articles, within a quarter of a mile 
of her house, and I said to the man— 
‘* Excuse my asking you; but have they 
persecuted you for selling on the Sun- 
day?” and he said—‘‘ No; they have 
neither summoned me nor threatened 
me,”’ and he expressed the indignation 
that he felt that this poor old woman 
should have been persecuted in this man- 
ner. I understand the old lady is a Ca- 
tholic. Can this be, as has been whis- 
pered, an exhibition of Protestant libe- 
rality? Iwould fain hope not. Now, 
there is nothing that I detest more than 
violence ; but I confess to the House, in 
confidence, that I advised the old lady 
to provide a mop and a pail of water and 
put them under the counter for use on a 
proper opportunity. My hon. Friend 
says that this is the fifth time that he 
has brought this Bill before the House ; 
but these are only the last of a long suc- 
cession of similar Bills. There have been 
at least 11 of these Bills since 1832, and 
against those various Bills as they have 
been brought forward, I will bring the 
opinion of distinguished Members of this 
House, who enjoyed the confidence of the 
House and of the country, and some of 
whom spoke most contemptuously of 
of them. It is said by the Sunday Rest 
Association, which my hon. Friend pa- 
tronizes—or they patronize him—itis said 
that these Bills have some fatality about 
them ; that they get through the second 
reading, or through Committee, and then, 
somehow or other, they sink, as it were, 
into the sand. The fact is easily ex- 
plained ; the House has no real inten- 
tion of passing such Bills. There isa 
little harmless flirtation between a num- 
ber of hon. Members and certain sections 
of their constituencies. There is a need- 
less pretence of doing something, and, 
after a great deal of trouble has been 
given to the House, the end of the Session 
closes the farce. Amongst those who 
have from time to time opposed these 
Bills, I find such names as those of Mr. 
John Bright, Sir Benjamin Hall, Henry 
Drummond, Joseph Hume, Richard Coh- 
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den, Thomas Duncombe, W. J. Fox, 
and Mr. Massey. If our Government 
thought such a measure expedient, they 
ought to have brought one forward, 
whereas here upon a question clearly 
affecting the liberty of the subject, as 
advocates of which the Whig Ministry 
have risen to power, there is only one 
Member of the Government present. I 
am happy to see my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen) present. I am 
sure that, so far as his power extends, he 
will take care of the liberty of the sub- 
ject. Then men who have occupied the 
position of Home Secretary have equally 
objected to these Bills—such men as Sir 
George Grey and Sir James Graham. I 
trust the Government will take a course 
somewhat different from that which they 
have hithertotaken. Hitherto they have 
said that needless labour on the Sunday 
was not a desirable thing; that the in- 
tentions of my hon. Friend were very 
creditable, and deserved approval; that 
the Bill itself was impracticable, and 
they would therefore give it a second 
reading with the view to render it more 
inoperative in Committee. No doubt 
that is a very convenient mode of dealing 
with the subject; but I maintain that it 
is throwing over the due responsibility 
of Government, and wasting the time of 
the House. But we are now told that 
the present Bill is an altered and im- 
proved Bill and that it only touches the 
metropolis. Only touches the metro- 
polis! What has London done that it 
should be made the corpus vile upon 
which this experiment should be tried ? 
Of all places in this country, itis the one 
place where it would be impossible that 
legislation of this sort could be carried 
out. To pick out London for the appli- 
cation of a Bill of this kind is an insult 
to the country, and an injury to London. 
My hon. Friend does not represent 
London in Parliament now. He did sit 
for one of the metropolitan constituencies 
once, but now he stands on a rock afar 
off, and fires at his old constituency. I 
do not believe that there is a single me- 
tropolitan Member who would venture to 
bring forward such a measure asthis. It 
may be asked, how isit that there are no 
expressions of feeling on this subject 
out-of-doors. I will tell you how it 
is. A number of working-class leaders 
have told me that they have asked the 
working classes —‘‘Why do you not 
oppose this Bill?” but they will not do 
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so; they only laugh at it. The fact is 
that the cry of ‘‘ Wolf!” has been raised 
so long, that they do not care for it. 
But let us pass this Bill, and then see 
what they will say. It was only on 
Monday last that you had a demonstra- 
tion of match girls and women employed 
in the match trade, but it was sufficient 
to explode a Budget. If you go to the 
people of the East end of London, and 
tell them, not that you will cripple one 
branch of their industry, but that you 
will take the bread out of their mouths, 
the result will be such that bolder men 
than the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will sit alarmed upon the Treasury 
Bench. My hon. Friend says that this 
is not a Bill against the poor; but I say 
that it is especially and decidedly against 
the poor—‘“‘ a Bill in which Dives pro- 
poses to legislate for Lazarus’’—and if 
my hon. Friend points to this House in 
contradiction of that view, I say it does 
not represent the mass, but the wealth of 
the people. It is obvious that any such 
restrictions as those contained in this 
Bill must act specially upon the poor. 
Their wages are often paid late on Satur- 
day night, and it is convenient to them 
to make their purchases then or perhaps 
early on Sunday morning. Then they 
have no convenience for keeping food in 
their houses, and if they did so keep it, 
it would be subject to deterioration and 
damage. This is emphatically a law 
against the poor. If it were a law 
against work, such as was the Act of 
Charles II., there might be something 
consistent in it. The great work done 
in this metropolis on Sundays is the work 
of domestic servants. I should say that 
there is no Member of this House who 
has not one, two, or three persons minis- 
tering to his own comfort, and where 
the wealthy are aggregated together for 
their own convenience and comfort, as 
in the clubs and so forth, you find the 
same thing on a larger scale. But does 
the hon. Gentleman propose to deal with 
that? Nota bit ofit. Our galleries of 
pictures, our gardens, and all that we 
possess of our own the poor cannot 
possess. The rich can join together in 
their clubs on the Sunday; or take the 
Zoological Gardens—there every Sunday 
you will see the wealthy by thousands, 
and I am told that since the Darwinian 
theory has been started, they congregate 
there more than ever, and I am not sur- 
prised at that. I am not surprised that 
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the supporters of my hon. Friend should 
go to the Zoological Gardens on Sunday, 
and that they should think it a religious 
duty to do so, in order to observe the 
wisdom of our ancestors. And there is 
another respect in which this Bill is an 
injury to the poor. I have spoken of 
the poor consumer—his tradesman, the 
costermonger, is specially attacked. His 
coarse but welcome cry in the poorer 
neighbourhoods seems to be offensive, 
not, of course, to my hon. Friend, but 
to the principles of his Bill. My hon. 
Friend permits pastry and fruit to be 
sold; but there are other perishable 
articles besides pastry and fruit, which 
are considered quite as savoury by the 
poor, and which are quite as perishable. 
I see in my own neighbourhood coster- 
mongers going about with shrimps, peri- 
winkles, and other articles which are 
really held in considerable esteem by 
the poorer classes of the community. 
Then no poor man can be shaved on 
Sundays. Now, my hon. Friend has 
been greatly exercised in regard to bar- 
bers. They appeared in some of his 
Bills, and were included in some clauses 
in Committee with various modifications. 
I have no doubt my hon. Friend again 
means to do something with barbers 
when he gets into Committee, if he ever 
does get into Committee. If I might 
make a proposal as a compromise for all 
parties, it would be that a man should 
only be shaved on one side of his face 
on Sundays. Although the statement 
that this Bill is a Bill against the poor 
may be denied or slurred over in this 
House, I am glad to say that in ‘‘ another 


place” they are more frank. The Bishop. 


of Gloucester distinctly declared in the 
House of Lords that this Bill ‘ must 
greatly interfere with the means of live- 
lihood of a great many of the poorer 
classes.”” Now, I say that that sentence 
alone ought to be sufficient to make this 
House pause before it passes this Bill. I 
declare, in all earnestness, that in the 
face of the present harrowing condition 
of suffering in many parts of this city— 
and especially at the East end—it would 
be, in my opinion, an act little short of 
insanity in the Government and the 
House to pass a Bill which throws any 
difficulty in the way of enabling people 
to get a livelihood. A poet—and I 
know my hon. Friend is himself a poet 
—has said— 
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“The poor man’s sins are glaring, 
In the face of saintly warning— 
When caught in the fact 
Of a lawless act— 
Buying greens on Sunday morning. 
“ The rich man’s sins are ‘ under 
The rose’ of wealth and station, 
And escape the sight 
Of ‘the children of light,’ 
Who are ‘ wise in their generation.’ ” 


Now, Sir, I will quote Henry Drum- 
mond. Perhaps there are not many of 
us here who knew him. He was an 
eccentric, but noble-hearted old Tory, 
and what did he say? He said— 

“The Bill is to put a stop to unnecessary 

trading on Sunday; but unnecessary trading on 
the Sunday can only be trading by the rich. If 
this were a Billi for shutting up the clubs, I 
would vote for it.” 
I have already alluded to the extent to 
which the Act of Charles II. might be 
applied to the avocation and recreations 
of the wealthier classes, provided there 
were magistrates who had sufficient 
courage and sense of justice to carry it 
out to its full extent. __In one of these 
debates, an hon. Member told a story of 
a person in humble life who, having 
been convicted of Sunday trading, took 
out an information against the vicar’s 
coachman, and the effect of this was to 
keep every carriage away from Islington 
church. The magistrate who tried the 
case held that it was contrary to law to 
drive a carriage on Sunday, unless it 
could be shown to be an act of necessity, 
in which category it seemed he did not 
include the act of riding instead of walk- 
ing to church. I say, then, let the 
House beware of retaliation on the part 
of the working classes, if they pass this 
Bill; and let hon. Members recollect 
how many acts of the wealthier classes 
violate Sabbatarian legislation. The 
late Sir Benjamin Hall told an excellent 
story about the case of— 


“A fashionable barouche, with two slapping 
horses, and attended by two footmen in powdered 
wigs, taking up two dogs only, in a fashionable 
square, for an airing in the Park, which this Bill 
would not interfere with.” 


Nor would the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Frome (Mr. T. Hughes) in- 
terfere with such Sabbath breaking as 
this. Now, this Bill is defended on the 
ground that it would act as a protection 
to the honest and religiously-minded 
trader, who would be happy to shut up 
his shop on a Sunday, but who finds 
that the money-grubbers and irreligious 
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shopkeepers of the neighbourhood will 
not permithim. This appears to me ex- 
traordinary reasoning, and that the hon. 
Member for Frome comes to a strange 
conclusion ; as the operation of the Bill, 
when looked at from that point of view, 
would be simply to protect the scruples 
of the great at the expense of the ne- 
cessities of the small. Here we have 
people who are wealthy and good, but 
who, at the same time, are afraid to 
shut up their shops on Sundays, lest 
their poorer neighbours should mono- 
polize all the Sunday trade. If these 
rich people have scruples, let them in- 
dulge them at their own cost, and not 
endeavour to combine religion with 
worldly wisdom, by levying the cost of 
their abstention from Sunday trade out 
of the pockets of the poor. Mr. Henley, 
when replying to the arguments of Lord 
Claude Hamilton on the 15th May, 1867, 
said that the noble Lord’s assertion was, 
that there were thousands in this metro- 
polis who were afraid of obeying God’s 
commandments, lest, by so doing, they 
might suffer in pocket ; but, replied Mr. 
Henley— 

“If people are disposed to treat the command- 
ments of God in that way, they had no right to 
ask Parliament to strengthen their hands.”— 
[3 Hansard, clxxxvii. 591.] 


Mr. W. J. Fox, speaking on the 18th of 
June, 1851, said— 

“Tt seemed to him that the sect for whom this 
Bill had been introduced were the classes who 
loved the Sabbath much, but loved the shop more. 
They had great solicitude for the salvation of their 
souls, but still greater solicitude for the retention 
of their great profits.”—[3 Hansard, exvii. 963.] 


Mr. Craven Berkeley mentioned, in evi- 
dence given before the Committee, the 
case of a boy who had been taken up 
opposite Sir Edward Buxton’s brewery 
for selling dry figs on the Sabbath, 
whilst, at the same time, within the 
brewery itself heavy work was being 
performed, steam was issuing, chains 
rattling, and every other noise incidental 
to a great factory in full work. Sir 
Edward Buxton assured the House that 
his firm sanctioned no Sunday labour 
that was not limited to works of neces- 
sity. But Mr. Muntz, in reply to this, 
asked was it less a work of necessity for 
the boy to sell figs in order to live. 
Again, Lord Beaumont described the 
Sabbath Bill of the period as a measure 
to protect the larger shopkeepers against 
the smaller. My hon. Friend proposes 
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that the operation of his Bill shall be 
confined to the metropolis, and I am in- 
formed that certain hon. Members, who 
were once my staunch supporters, have 
been bought off by this limitation. They 
were very enthusiastic at first, but now, 
having been told that their constituents 
shall not suffer, they are inclined to 
relax in their opposition to the Bill. 
My hon. Friend the Member for War- 
rington (Mr. Rylands) has been my 
warm supporter up to the present time ; 
but I am given to understand that he is 
cooling very much, and talks about an 
equitable compromise. Is the meaning 
of this compromise that Warrington is 
not to come within the operation of the 
Bill? I can remember when my hon. 
Friend used to have larger and more 
generous views, which I am much sur- 
prised to find can be modified by such a 
compromise as this. I can remember also 
how indignant my hon. Friend was on 
behalf of the orange girls, and how he 
said that the only way of abolishing 
Sunday trading was to improve the 
taste, raise the education, and elevate 
the religious feeling of the poor. I shall 
have to trouble the House but for a 
very little longer; but I must make one 
further observation. My hon. Friend 
may say that gigantic evils demand ex- 
ceptional remedies. Now, if my hon. 
Friend thinks that the whole morality 
of London is in danger of being swal- 
lowed up by the amount of Sunday 
trading in existence, he is very much 
mistaken. As a matter of fact, that 
amount is by no meansalarming. There 
are no grounds for indulging in the 
slightest apprehension on that score. If 
we take a Sunday ramble through our 
London streets, we shall find little to 
complain of as exceptions to the dull and 
decorous demeanour characteristic of the 
British Sunday. In corroboration of 
this I appeal to my right hon. Friend 
the Member for the Tower Hamlets, 
who, in the course of a debate in this 
House on the 3rd March, 1869, said, 
‘he concurred in the opinion that the 
inhabitants of London were not dege- 
nerating in regard to the observance of 
Sunday.” I may also quote the Report 
of the Committee of the Sunday Rest 
Association. In the pamphlet published 
by that Association on May 25th, 1869, 
I find the following passage— 

“The Committee have made another inquiry 
into the extent of Sunday trading in London, and 
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are able to say that Sunday trading remains, on 
the whole, in the same state as it was 12 years 
ago.” 

Let me also appeal to the magistracy on 
this point. When Mr. Burcham, the 
late police magistrate for Southwark, 
was examined before the Committee on 
the Sale of Liquors on Sunday, in 1868, 
he gave the following evidence. In 
answer to Question 508 he said— 


Sunday 


“There are in certain districts shops open on 
Sunday morning ; for instance, in the New Cut 
for the sale of vegetables, and, generally speak- 
ing, for necessaries ; but with these exceptions I 
do not think that Sunday trading is at all com- 
mon. 

“So that in fact, so far as your district is con- 
cerned, there is no necessity for further legislation 
even upon Sunday trading ?—No.”—[Q. 504.] 


Well, Sir, Ihave done. This is not the 
time at which to discuss the ridiculous 
absurdities and gross anomalies to be 
found in the details of this Bill. If, un- 
happily, my hon. Friend should persuade 
this House and the Government to 
trouble us further with the Bill, these 
absurdities will come under considera- 
tion in Committee; but let me mention 
one or two. Here I find, in one place, 
that the sale of human food is prohi- 
bited after 10 o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing, and immediately after that the sale 
of pastry is permitted. A shopkeeper 
may sell oranges; but if he attempts to 
sell cabbage he is sure to be prose- 
cuted. Pastry is permitted; but shrimps 
are prohibited. Then, again, tobacco, 
which the public is not to be permitted 
by my hon. Friend to buy of my poor 
old lady in Hammersmith, they can, 
however, purchase without reproach at 
any publichouse; her shop must be 
shut up, but smokers may get that, 
and a glass of gin besides, next door. 
But there is a still more terrible prohi- 
bition. No newspaper is to be sold 
after 10 o’clock. Let us hope that my 
hon. Friend will add a provision pro- 
hibiting all classes from all sorts of read- 
ing on Sundays, except the Bible or 
Prayer Book. Then let us look at the 
penalties of this Bill. The penalties 
which poor people may have to pay are 
—for the first offence 20s., and for sub- 
sequent offences 40s. ; or, in default, im- 
prisonment for one month. But enough 
of details; all I shall say further now 
will be to pledge myself to oppose, as I 
have done before, by every means in 
my power, at every stage, and in every 
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way, a Bill which I look upon as being 
needless, harrassing, tyrannical, and 
uncalled for. I beg to move that the 
Bill be read a second time this day six 
months. 

Sir DOMINIC CORRIGAN seconded 
the Amendment. He said, he did not 
believe that by legislation people could 
be made either moral or religious, or 
that anything in the New Testament 
imposed upon society such Sabbath ob- 
servances as were contained in the Bill. 
The hon. Promoter of it had stated 
that the heads of the police had given 
evidence in favour of the measure; but 
some of the magistrates had fined those 
who broke the law as it now stood only 
1d., which showed their opinion of such 
legislation. Instead of being a recom- 
mendation, he thought it an objection 
to the Bill that it was confined to the 
metropolis. If it was a good Bill for 
the metropolis, why should it not be ex- 
tended to the whole country? Such a 
Bill would not teach the poor respect for 
the law, for when they saw that poor 
children could not get lollipops on Sun- 
day, but that the rich could go into the 
Zoological Gardens and get lollipops, 
sandwiches, whisky, and wine, they 
would look upon the law as very un- 
just. He believed the Bill would en- 
courage drinking on Sunday. A small 
tradesman must not sell tobacco, but it 
could be got at the publichouse and 
other places, as hotels, taverns, and beer- 
houses, which were exempted from its 
operation. This Bill reminded him of a 
controversy he once had with a very good 
man; but, like many other good men, 
an enthusiast in his way. Enthusiasts 
generally carried their views on subjects 
like this just to that point where their 
own feelings and their own stomachs 
were not interfered with. His friend 
told him he would not take a cab to go 
to church, and never employed his ser- 
vants in cooking upon Sundays, for he 
always dined upon cold meat. ‘‘ Well, 
then,’’ said he to his friend, ‘‘ you need 
never ask me to dine with you on a 
Sunday, for I don’t like cold potatoes.” 
‘Oh, but,” said his friend, ‘‘ we always 
have potatoes boiled.” 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.” —(Mr. Taylor.) 
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Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he was 
deeply impressed with the great advan- 
tage to be derived from the observance 
of one day in seven as a day of rest, so 
far as it could be so observed without 
interfering with the necessities and com- 
forts of the people. Not only was this 
soin England; but in America the ob- 
servance of Sunday was even more strictly 
carried out than in this country, so that 
it could not be charged against this Bill 
that itwas an attempt upon the part of the 
upper classes to coerce the lower. With 
respect to this Bill it should be remem- 
bered that they were not now going to 
deal with the subject de novo. The ques- 
tion was, should they enforce, repeal, or 
improve the present law as enacted by 
the statute of Charles II.? The Act 
could not be absolutely enforced ; the 
religious feeling of the people would not 
allow it to be repealed ; it only therefore 
remained to improve it. They should en- 
deavour so to regulate the observance of 
the Sunday as to protect those who could 
not protect themselves. There was a 
very large class of assistants to shop- 
keepers, who were employed from early 
morning to the latest hours on Saturday 
night, who had no Saturday half-holiday, 
and now worked great part of the Sun- 
day, and without some protection of 
this sort they would have no Sunday 
rest whatever. No Government had ever 
opposed these Sunday Bills. The pre- 
sent Home Secretary supported this Bill, 
and even the Prime Minister shared his 
opinion. He altogether denied that the 
Bill was intended or calculated to oppress 
the poor, and he should give it his hearty 
support. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he thought it 
was inexpedient to allow the Bill to 
pass in its present form, and he should, 
therefore, oppose it. The Bill being a 
local Bill should have been introduced 
as such, its requirements applying quite 
as exclusively to the metropolis as those 
of the Metropolis Local Management 
Act. The Bill would produce this ex- 
traordinary state of things — it would 
make certain acts criminal if done within 
a certain line, and not criminal if the 
same acts were done just beyond that 
line. Nothing could be more monstrous 
than that. [Mr. T. Hvoeuezs said, the 
hon. and learned Member for New Ross 
had misread the Bill.] The Bill would 
allow things to be done within the me- 
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side; and making 3,000,000 of people 
subject to exceptional legislation, which 
they did not require, as it did, it would 
have been much better if his hon. and 
learned Friend had looked more to the 
legal effect of the measure before he had 
brought it in. For the reason above 
stated alone it ought to be rejected. If 
the metropolis had really required such 
a measure it ought to have been intro- 
duced by one of its representatives, and 
not by one who had ceased to have any 
local connection with the metropolis. 
The Act of Charles II. provided that all 
the penalties recovered under that Act 
should be paid to the poor of the parish 
in which the offence was committed ; but 
the fines imposed under this Bill would 
be paid in the City of London to the 
City Chamberlain, and in the metro- 
polis to the receiver of the metropolitan 
police. It was wrong in principle that 
justices should have the remotest inte- 
rest in the disposal of penalties. This 
was not, properly speaking, a Sunday 
Trading Bill, but one for the repression 
of certain trades in London on the Sun- 
day. On all these additional grounds 
also he hoped it would be rejected. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, the speeches of 
hon. Members who approved the object 
of the hon. Member for Frome (Mr. T. 
Hughes), but who quarrelled with all 
he proposed, entitled him to say— 

“ Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 

But why did you kick me downstairs ?” 
What the hon. Member sought to remedy 
would be remedied by degrees by educa- 
tion and the formation of religious habits. 
There could be no doubt that the Bill 
had been introduced with the best inten- 
tion, and with the desire of settling the 
question, and it was impossible to deny 
that some legislation was wanted. The 
Act of Charles IT. was passed by a very 
bigoted House of Commons, and in the 
hope that it would largely contribute to 
the power of a profligate Court to tyran- 
nize over the people. The Bill proposed 
to lay down a rule for the future, and 
yet it embodied a clause to the effect 
that nothing in the Bill should interfere 
with the Act of Charles II.; so that a 
man who, under the Bill would commit 
no offence, might still be convicted under 
the Act of Charles II. It would be im- 
possible to have both in operation toge- 
ther; that would make confusion more 
confounded; and, instead of diminish- 
ing, it would increase difficulty. The 
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Bill was an improvement on that of last 
year, and it might, perhaps, be further 
improved by a year’s delay. Instead of 
passing this Bill, it would be better to 
say that, after a certain date, the ope- 
ration of the Act of Charles IT. should 
cease. If Parliament legislated on the 
matter at all, it must legislate not for 
London only, but at the least for the 
towns of England and Wales. This was 
a case of legislation for the poor by the 
rich ; by those who had no idea of the 
circumstances, wants, and sorrows of the 
poor, and of the anxiety with which the 
last halfpenny was expended. In the 
manufacturing districts the rule was to 
pay wages early on the Saturday after- 
noon; but the rule was not extended to 
vast numbers, who were obliged to trudge 
three or four miles to market at night or 
to make purchases on the Sunday morn- 
ing; and for these people Sunday trading 
was a necessity. We had a higher au- 
thority than an Act of Parliament for 
holding that the Sabbath was made for 
man, and, where Sunday trading was a 
necessity, we ought not to be severe. 
There was a feeling in the country, and 
it was a growing one, that if the satis- 
faction of the necessities of the poor were 
interfered with by Act of Parliament, 
the unnecessary luxuries of the rich 
should be curtailed. He hoped the Bill 
would be withdrawn. 

Mr. BRUCE said, that while he ad- 
mitted there was great force in the ob- 
servations of the last speaker, he must 
remind the hon. Member that this Bill 
was entirely in accordance with his sen- 
timents, inasmuch as it gave increased 
facilities to the poor to buy necessaries 
on the Sunday morning. Perhaps it 
might be urged, with some apparent 
justice, that the Bill conceded facilities 
to the people who least required them, 
because it could not be said that in 
London poor people had to travel four 
or five miles to make their purchases. 
He was anxious to answer the appeal 
which had been made to him by the 
hon. Member for West Kent (Mr. J. G. 
Talbot). Having spoken once or twice 
on the subject, he wished it to be under- 
stood he had spoken in his own name, 
and not as representing the opinions 
of the Government, who had not gone 
thoroughly into the matter, as they would 
have done if they had felt that they had 
time to deal with this important and diffi- 
cult question. 
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as representing the Government, but as 
expressing his own opinions only, he 
thought there was much in this Bill 
to recommend it. He could not gratify 
the anticipations in which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicester (Mr. Taylor) had in- 
dulged, for he did not mean to propose 
that the Bill should be read a second 
time for the purpose of being dropped. 
The object of the Bill was to get rid 
of a great scandal which continued to 
exist under the Act of Charles II. It 
might be said that the Bill was imper- 
fect, inasmuch as it did not extend to 
the whole country, but it had been pointed 
out in the course of the debate that the 
necessities of one district were not always 
those of another; that publichouses 
were not open in the country at the 
same hours they were in London; and 
that, in many cases, local authorities were 
invested with the power of making by- 
laws for promoting good order and de- 
cency in the towns under their jurisdic- 
tion. It happened in this case that the 
demand for legislation had arisen in the 
metropolis, and not in other parts of the 
country. He was assured that there 
were vast numbers of people in London 
who would be heartily glad to be re- 
lieved of the necessity of carrying on 
their trade on the Sunday, and would 
cease to do so, if that would not put 
them in a disadvantageous position as 
compared with their competitors. In 
fact, there was a general coincidence of 
feeling that, while increased facilities 
should be given to the poorer classes to 
supply themselves on Sunday mornings 
with the necessaries of life, something 
should be done to promote that good 
order and decency which an enormous 
majority of the people desired to see 
observed. The necessity for a change 
was greater in London than elsewhere, 
and for these reasons and no other 
he supported the measure. He did 
not mean to say it was complete; but 
there were matters of daily occurrence 
under the present law which it was de- 
sirable to reform, and as a measure of 
amendment he could not refuse it his 
support. 

Mr. J. GOLDSMID said, it might be 
thought he had no business to interfere 
in a Bill of this character, but he should 
like to see everybody observing his 
Sabbath, whatever it was. He was 
convinced, however, that we could not 
make people observe their Sabbaths, 
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any more than we could make them 
_ moral by Act of Parliament. If Par- 
liament passed this Bill, it must also 
pass the next Bill on the Paper, for as- 
suredly a public prosecutor would be re- 
quired to look after the lawbreakers, who 
would be created by this Bill; orelsethere 
would spring up a class of informers 
who would go about making small pur- 
chases, in order that they might summon 
traders before the magistrates. An- 
other objection to the Bill was its 
partial application, for that which was 
wrong in London could not be right 
in the country, and vice versd; and we 
could not have a criminal law apply- 
ing only to the metropolis and not to 
other parts of the country. The Act 
of Charles II. was passed under peculiar 
circumstances. He supposed that at that 
time we had the most immoral Court 
which had ever existed in this country; 
he believed that, in consequence of the 
immoral condition of the Court, the 
people generally were rather more than 
less immoral; and the Act was passed 
in order to preserve a kind of outward 
decency which did not cover any beauti- 
ful internal state of things. For a long 
time that Act had been treated as a 
dead letter; but recently a society had 
endeavoured to enforce it. It was most 
partial in its operation, and it op- 
pressed the little trader who could not 
afford to close his shop because he lived 
in a poor neighbourhood, in which the 
people were paid so late on the Saturday 
that they could not make their purchases 
that night, whilst it did not interfere 
with the great trader who made large 
profits. It was a bad Act; and this Bill 
would, in some respects, aggravate its 
inequalities. For these, and various other 
reasons, he considered it was a very bad 
Bill. For himself, he always paid his 
labourers in good time on Friday, so that 
they might buy provisions on Saturday, 
because he wished all to observe their 
Sabbath ; but as this observance could 
not be promoted by Act of Parliament, 
= opposed the second reading of the 


Mr. COLLINS said, he supported the 
Bill, because it was for the general con- 
venience that Sunday should be observed 
as a holiday as far as possible, and be- 
cause a majority of those in London who 
traded on Sunday were compelled to do 
so against their will by the action of a 
minority. Upon those grounds, he con- 
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sidered that the Bill should be read a 


second time. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he objected to 
exceptional legislation of the nature pro- 
vided by this Bill. He wished to know 
why, if the metropolis wanted the Bill, 
it had not been introduced by the metro- 
politan Members? He believed there 
was not one of them present to support 
it, and certainly not one of them had 
spoken in its favour. He hoped the Bill 
would be rejected. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, if the Act 
of Charles II. were repealed, there would 
be no necessity for this Bill; and he drew 
a distinction between the trades affected 
by this Bill, which in themselves were 
harmless, and the licensed trade in drink, 
which admittedly involved evil that re- 
quired curtailment. Local by-laws were 
not forced upon any town without being 
asked for; but, in this case, it was pro- 
posed to force upon London that which 
was not asked for. The subject ought 
to be dealt with as a whole, and not 
in that partial manner; because, in the 
matter of legislating for Sunday trading, 
it was impossible to separate London 
from the country. If it were necessary 
to make legal provision for a general 
holiday, it ought to be done upon some in- 
telligible principle, providing under what 
circumstances Sunday trading should be 
allowed ; and if the Government took the 
matter in hand he hoped they would deal 
with the whole question upon principle. 
He regretted that he could not support 
the Bill. 

Mr. BOWRING said, that he had on 
former occasions supported the Bill of 
his hon. Friend; but he regretted that 
he could no longer do so, for the follow- 
ing reasons :—He objected to legislation 
for London alone, agreeing as he did 
with the hon. Member for Knaresborough 
that legislation on the subject should 
apply to the whole country. He further 
thought that the matter was one which 
ought to be dealt with by the respon- 
sible Government, and he heard with 
regret from his right hon. Friend the 
Home Secretary that the Government 
were not at present prepared to intro- 
duce a Bill on the subject. But his 
special objection to the present Bill was, 
that he feared it would bear more hardly 
in practice upon the poorer classes than 
the existing Act of Charles Il. The 
magistrates appeared to look upon that 
Act as an antiquated statute, and im- 
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posed the lightest penalties under it that 
they possibly could; whereas, if it was 
re-enacted in the shape proposed in this 
Bill, they would probably feel it their 
duty to impose much heavier penalties, 
in deference to what they would con- 
sider to be the recently expressed deci- 
sion of the Legislature. On these grounds 
he should reluctantly be compelled to 
pag against the second reading of the 

ill, 

Mr. T. HUGHES said, in reply, that 
the hon. Member for Leicester had de- 
liberately based his argument against 
the Bill on a false issue. 

Mr. P. A. Taytor rose to Order. 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the ex- 
pression used by the hon. Member for 
Frome was improper. 

Mr. T. HUGHES apologized, and ex- 
plained that he had merely used the 
expression in the technical and legal 
sense, and had no intention of imputing 
falsehood to his hon. Friend. The Act 
of Charles IT. was a disabling Act. Ac- 
cording to it, all that was done in the 
markets and shops of London on every 
Sunday at the present time was illegal. 
There was a society in existence for en- 
forcing this old Act. Last year, it in- 
stituted between 300 and 400 prosecu- 
tions, and in nearly all the cases the 
magistrates felt themselves obliged to 
convict and to impose penalties. But 
this Bill was an enabling Bill; it would 
take away the hardship of the present 
law, and would enable some thousands 
of persons to do that which was now 
absolutely illegal; that was to say, it 
would enable them to sell and buy neces- 
saries on the Sunday morning. This 
was the real issue, and not that which 
had been raised by the hon. Member for 
Leicester. Every instance of oppression 
which he had cited was due to the opera- 
tion of the present law, and would be 
relieved by the operation of the Bill. It 
would enable the old woman who had 
been named, to sell ginger beer; and, as 
to cigars, he was quite willing to intro- 
duce a clause to allow the tobacconists 
to open their shops during the hours that 
the publichouses were open. At present 
great fairs were held in certain districts 
of London up till 1 o’clock, and decent 
poor people living in them could neither 
get rest, nor walk comfortably to a place 
of worship. This state of things was 
becoming more and more serious every 
year ; and unless Parliament passed this 
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Bill, or some measure like it, the matter 
would grow until, as Earl Russell said, 
it would pass out of their hands. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 47; Noes 
80: Majority 33. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for six months. 


PUBLIC PROSECUTORS BILL—[But 35.] 
(Mr. Russell Gurney, Mr. Eykyn, Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt, Mr. Rathbone.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY, in rising 
to move the second reading of the Bill, 
said, that he felt that he owed some 
apology to the House for introducing a 
measure which, he thought, ought to be 
in the hands of the Government, but he 
did not do so until the Home Secretary, 
who did not disapprove its principle, and 
fully admitted its importance, declared 
that his hands were too full to allow him 
to undertake it. And yet it was too 
important a measure to be indefinitely 
delayed. He did not know for what 
Members were in that House if it were 
not to provide for the due administration 
of justice, which was so important as to 
sink into insignificance many of the 
questions which occupied much of the 
time of the House. In fact, the measure 
had already been too long delayed. The 
amount of authority in favour of the 
proposed change was absolutely over- 
whelming. Among those who had taken 
an active part in law reform there was 
really no difference of opinion. As far 
back as 1845 the Criminal Law Commis- 
sion had reported in favour of it, and 
had used these words— 

“ The existing law is by no means 80 effective 

as it ought to be; the duty of prosecution is 
usually irksome, inconvenient, and burdensome. 
The injured party would often rather forego the 
prosecution than incur the expense of time, labour, 
and money. ‘The intrusting the conduct of the 
prosecution to a private individual opens a wide 
door to bribery, collusion, and illegal compro- 
mise, 
In 1856 a Committee of the House of 
Commons, after inquiring very fully into 
the matter, had reported in favour of it, 
and had sketched out a scheme very 
similar to that which he now proposed, 
which they said would be— 
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“A means for placing the administration of 
criminal justice on a footing more consistent than 
the present with the necessities of the existing 
state of society, and the requirements of an en- 
lightened jurisprudence.” 

Unfortunately, Mr. Phillimore, who had 
proposed the change, shortly afterwards 
ceased to be a Member of that House, 
and the question had been allowed to 
sleep almost up to the present time. 
Curiously enough, another change in the 
criminal law had been recommended by 
that Committee, the object of which was 
to secure the attendance of witnesses 
necessary for the defence of prisoners, 
and to provide for the payment of their 
expenses by the public. That measure, 
too, had been allowed to sleep until 
three years ago, when it had been 
carried into effect by a Bill which he had 
the honour to introduce. He had now 
to ask the House to adopt the other re- 
commendation of that Committee in re- 
gard to the appointmentof a public prose- 
cutor. Last Session a Bill on the subject 
was introduced by the hon. Member for 
Windsor (Mr. Eykyn), and after a second 
reading was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, which carefully considered all the 
details, and moulded the measure until 
it assumed almost the precise shape in 
which he now submitted it to the con- 
sideration of the House. With this weight 
of authority in favour of the proposed 
change, he might almost rest contented ; 
and he hoped he might be able to dis- 
charge his duty by very briefly stating 
the evils it was proposed to remove, and 
what, in his opinion, was the most ap- 
propriate remedy. In the first place, he 
set out with the principle that the detec- 
tion of guilt, and the punishment of 
offenders, were the duty of the State ; 
and that independently of the interests 
of the private party who might have 
been injured. The State suffered when 
guilt remained undetected, and when 
offenders remained unpunished ; and the 
State suffered even more when, under 
the forms of law, and by means of the 
forms of law, the innocent were un- 
duly harassed, and their lives, which 
were often dearer to them, put in peril. 
And it was scarcely possible but that 
the guilty should at times escape, and 
the innocent be put in peril, so long as 
prosecutions were in the hands of private 
and irresponsible persons. We saw, in 
some of our forms which still remained, 
what was the notion of our ancestors 
long ago. Many hon. Members were, 
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doubtless, familiar with the terms of the 
Proclamation made so soon as the jury 
were sworn— 

“Jf any one can inform my Lords the Queen’s 
Justices, the Queen’s Attorney General, the 
Queen’s Serjeant, of any offences committed by 


the prisoner, let him come forward and he shall 
be heard.” 


The Queen’s Attorney General and the 
Queen’s Serjeant were supposed, by 
virtue of their offices, to be the proper 
persons to be made acquainted with the 
circumstances affecting those about to 
be put on their trial; and see what was 
the effect of leaving prosecutions in the 
hands of private irresponsible persons— 
some were smarting under the sense 
of a real or supposed injury, and the 
temptation was to struggle, not for jus- 
tice, but for victory. He would say 
nothing now of that class of cases con- 
stantly to be found becoming more nu- 
merous, in which criminal proceedings 
were commenced, not for the punish- 
ment of the criminal, but for the en- 
forcing of private rights. But in far the 
larger portion of cases, the office of pro- 
secutor was merely ministerial. He was 
bound over to prosecute, not for his own 
sake, but for the benefit of the public. 
Well might Lord Denman say, in the 
evidence he gave— 


“ Our procedure for the purpose of preliminary 
inquiry is open to great objection. The injured 
party may be helpless, ignorant, interested, cor- 
rupt. He is altogether irresponsible, yet his deal- 
ing with the criminal may effectually defeat jus- 
tice ; on general principles, it would evidently be 
desirable to appoint a public prosecutor.” 


Anyone who frequented our police courts 
would see upon whom the real duty of 
conducting a prosecution too often fell. 
He would see there a number of per- 
sons, sometimes attornies, much oftener 
persons practising in the names of attor- 
nies, who, through personal touting, or 
through the intercession of policemen, 
got the prosecutors into their hands; 
and what did he see when the case was 
brought into Court? He saw a brief 
put into the hands of counsel at the last 
moment—the case negligently prepared 
—the counsel gaining his only valuable 
instructions from the policeman who was 
a witness in the case. He knew not 
how this was to be prevented as long as 
the present system lasted; but the sight 
was not a pleasant one to one who felt 
for the character or honour of the Bar, 
and the effect on the police was bad, as 
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they became not only witnesses but par- 
tizans. It might be thought that where 
he had gained the greater part of his 
experience matters were worse than else- 
where ; but he had had the opportunity 
of judging from what he had seen on 
different Circuits, and he found from the 
evidence before Committees that the evils 
which he had described were not con- 
fined to the metropolis, and he ‘did not 
hesitate to state, as the result of his 
experience, that the present system of 
conducting prosecutions was neither con- 
ducive to the protection of innocence, or 
to the detection and punishment of guilt. 
So strongly had this been felt in many 
of our large towns that they had taken 
the matter into their own hand, and 
public prosecutors had been appointed 
by the corporations. This system had 
been found to work admirably. Prose- 
cutions had been fairly and efficiently 
conducted; and what he wished to call 
the attention of the Government to was 
this—that the system had been found to 
be not only efficient but economical. 
This was the system which he wished to 
extend to the whole country, and he 
believed that if that were done we should 
not find in our criminal statistics such 
Returns as those which appeared for the 
year 1869, when, out of 29,278 persons 
charged with offences, 1,869 were dis- 
charged for want of prosecutors; and 
out of 19,318 who were committed for 
trial, no bills were found against 904, 
and 4,012 were acquitted. These re- 
sults might well be contrasted with 
those of Scotland, where public prose- 
cutors existed ; as we found that while in 
England one-fifth of those tried were 
acquitted, in Scotland, the proportion 
of acquittals was only 1 in 11. He 
would only add that there was one class 
of offences for the prosecution of which 
a public officer was absolutely neces- 
sary if we wished to make laws for 
their repression really effectual. He re- 
ferred to offences against the Election 
Law—such as bribery, intimidation, and 
personation. The prosecution of these 
offences ought not to be left to the zeal 
of political opponents, nor was it de- 
sirable that they should be conducted by 
the officers of the Government. The 
main provisions of the Bill, which he 
proposed should be now read a second 
time, were based on the recommendations 
of the Committee of last Session. It 
was proposed that the country should be 
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divided into districts, to be mapped out 
by the Home Secretary; that to each 
district an attorney should be appointed 
as public prosecutor by the Secretary of 
State on the recommendation of the 
local magistrates, and that after the 
committal of any person for trial the 
depositions should be sent to the public 
prosecutor, who was then to perform the 
ordinary duties of attorney for the pro- 
secution. Offences of a private nature, 
such as assaults and defamation, did 
not come within the scope of the Bill ; 
but it was provided in cases of assault, 
the magistrates might, if they deemed it 
necessary, direct the public prosecutor 
to interfere. The public prosecutor 
might also interfere in any case prior to 
the committal, if he were authorized to 
do so, either by the local magistrate or 
the Attorney General. One important 
provision was, that no public prosecutor 
should be allowed to drop any prosecu- 
tion without the Attorney General’s con- 
sent. The only other officers to be ap- 
pointed under the Bill were three con- 
sulting counsel, to whom the Attorney 
General might refer all cases of diffi- 
culty. If private persons chose to pro- 
secute they would still be at liberty to 
do so, although every Court would be 
empowered to instruct the public prose- 
cutor to intervene. One of the great 
evils to be guarded against was an un- 
due increase of the patronage of the 
Crown. Since he was called to the Bar 
that patronage had increased enor- 
mously, and was in the hands of the 
political party which happened for the 
time to be in power. Consequently, 
Parliamentary influence was brought to 
bear upon all appointments in a way 
that was unknown during the early 
part of his career at the Bar. To pre- 
vent, therefore, a further augmentation 
of Government patronage it was pro- 
posed by the Bill that public prosecutors 
should be appointed by the Secretary of 
State only on the recommendations of 
the magistrates of the several districts. 
The opponents of the measure might 
urge, as an objection against it, that at 
present prosecution afforded a very im- 
portant school for the Bar. Admitting 
that, he asserted they would do so still, 
because the public prosecutors would 
distribute the briefs fairly, and if they 
neglected to do so they would be called 
to task by the Secretary of State. Some 
persons feared that this Bill would 
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lead to largely increased expense. Now, 
he confessed the Bill noe necessitate 
an increase of expense to a certain extent; 
but he did not believe that the House 
would shrink from any expenditure which 
was requisite for the due administration 
of justice. Moreover, the expense would 
not be greatly augmented by the Bill. 
The salaries of the public prosecutors 
would not exceed £50,000 a-year, and 
under the existing system between 
£30,000 and £40,000 was annually paid 
in fees to prosecuting attornies. He be- 
lieved the Bill would affect a most im- 
portant improvement in the administra- 
tion of justice, as it would make the 
innocent more secure, and render the 
punishment of the guilty more certain. 
The right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving the second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Russell Gurney.) 


Mr. WEST, in rising to move that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months, said, that as a Member of the 
Select Committee to which this Bill was 
referred last year, he begged leave to 
state the facts in connection with it, 
which came within his own personal 
knowledge. That Committee had never 
thought it necessary to discuss the ques- 
tion of the advantage or otherwise of a 
public prosecutor, and never examined 
a witness on the point. The evidence 
given in the previous Committee showed 
that the most practical men upon it were 
opposed to the appointment of public pro- 
secutors, while it should not be forgotten 
that almost all the causes which made the 
other witnesses in favour of public prose- 
cutors were now removed. ‘The Commit- 
tee of last year felt that the principle 
of the measure having been assented to 
by that House, it was their business only 
to embody that principle in a Bill in the 
best way they could. Now, he did not 
object in any way to the manner in 
which the Bill was framed. All he 
wished to say was, he did not think that 
the authorities referred to by his right 
hon. Friend opposite were in favour of 
the appointment of a public prosecutor. 
For example, Lord Stanley, now Earl 
Derby, stated his objections to the prin- 
ciple. His right hon. Friend opposite 
was, therefore, not accurate in claiming 
that noble Earl as an advocate for this 
measure. He thought that this Bill was 
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an invasion of the principle recommended 
by a former Committee on the subject, 
and its details extremely objectionable. 
It would saddle the country with an 
enormous expense, place a vast amount 
of patronage in the hands of the Crown, 
and make our whole criminal system de- 
pendent on the Attorney General of the 
day. If an enormous amount of expense 
was to be incurred they ought, at any 
rate, to have efficient officers, which 
would not be the case under the pro- 
visions of the Bill before the House. If 
public prosecutors were needed at all 
they should be officers who would take 
charge of cases from the time at which 
the offences were discovered, instead of 
merely coming in after a person had 
been committed for trial, and having 
charge of the subsequent proceedings. 
If the assistance of public prosecutors 
was not afforded to injured persons at 
some stage earlier than the formal com- 
mitment of a prisoner for trial, the result 
would inevitably be that many guilty 
persons would escape punishment through 
the ignorance or helplessness of the per- 
sons aggrieved, and the real purpose 
for which public prosecutors existed in 
other countries would not be satisfied. 
It was argued that public prosecutors 
ought to be appointed because a Com- 
mittee of Parliament made recommenda- 
tions in favour of such appointments 
in 1856; but those who used this ar- 
gument seemed to forget that the state 
of the law which caused the recommen- 
dation to be made had been remedied 
by subsequent legislation. Lord Camp- 
bell, though theoretically in favour of 
the principle involved in the appoint- 
ment of public prosecutors—because the 
criminal law was, at the time he gave 
his evidence, often shamefully perverted 
by persons for corrupt purposes, more 
especially in indictments for perjury and 
conspiracy, and because the control over 
prosecutors was insufficient — seeing, 
when he came to deal practically with 
the question, how impossible, it was to 
deal with existing evils by the appoint- 
ment of public prosecutors, had set him- 
self to reform the criminal law, which he 
thought the preferable alternative; and, 
accordingly, had succeeded in removing 
many of those evils by practical legisla- 
tion. The Committee of 1856, before whom 
many facts on that part of the question 
were stated in evidence, was strongly op- 
posed to policemen assuming the func- 
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tions of public prosecutors ; but the effect 
of the present Bill would be that mem- 
bers of the police foree would be the 
prosecutors not only theoretically, but 
practically, in the vast majority of the 
criminal cases tried in this country. He 
strongly deprecated the French system 
of espionage, and thought one of the 
worst courses to adopt would be to ap- 
point as public prosecutors the heads of 
the police force, which was virtually the 
case in Manchester, Salford, Leeds, and 
many other large towns. In his opinion, 
the most suitable public prosecutor, if 
any were appointed at all, would be the 
Petty Sessions’ clerks. Again, he thought 
that, regarded in a financial point of 
view, the proposal before the House was 
faulty. To carry out the scheme of the 
Bill, according to the recommendations 
of that Committee, it would be necessary, 
in order to have a public prosecutor for 
each Petty Sessional division, to appoint 
765 public prosecutors, and the amount 
of salary to be given to each public pro- 
secutor was recommended to be £700 
per annum, and £300 for their respective 
clerks and offices, &c., amounting in 
the aggregate to £765,000 per annum, 
to supply, for a remarkably small and 
imaginary grievance, that which would 
prove to be no remedy at all. Another 
objection to the proposal was that it 
would prejudice the administration of 
the criminal law by placing an inor- 
dinate amount of patronage in the hands 
of the Attorney General of the day. The 
present appointment of public prosecu- 
tors in Mint cases was doubtless dictated 
by political or personal interest, and the 
result was that the prosecutions directed 
by the Treasury were the worst con- 
ducted. Yet the Bill sought to extend 
this system throughout the country. 
Moreover, the Bill would seriously affect 
the interests of members of the Bar, and 
he should like to know how the Attorney 
General would dispense his patronage to 
counsel in this matter? It was suggested 
that the briefs should be distributed 
generally; but they could not be spread 
as they were at Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Leeds, where briefs were ‘‘souped” 
out. He sincerely hoped the Attorney 
General would take this part of the sub- 
ject into serious consideration. He ob- 
jected to an increase of Government 
patronage in the legal profession—it 
was too large already; it could not be 
denied that four out every of five of 
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the County Court Judges of this country 
had been appointed by the present and 
the preceding Government for personal 
or political reasons. All this tended 
to corrupt the Bar. Speaking warmly 
in behalf of the members of that body, 
he expressed the hope that the day 
was far distant when they would be re- 
duced to the position in which the 
French Bar was now, or that to which 
the Scotch Bar was reduced some 50 
years ago. With regard to the general 
question of the necessity of public prose- 
cutors, he would not discuss that ques- 
tion, because it was not raised by the 
Bill. For the reasons he had stated, he 
would urge the House to reject this ex- 
travagant and ill-conceived measure, for 
which there was no demand, and would 
conclude by moving that the Bill be read 
a second time that day six months. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘“ upon this 
day six months.” —(Mr. West.) 


Srr JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
as his name had been directly alluded to 
in connection with a remarkable case 
that had occurred at Worcester, he de- 
cided to say a few words on the proposal 
now before the House. The person re- 
ferred to was named Adcock, and was 
a railway clerk. He was a man of 
plausible manners, and had obtained so 
much influence that he was about to be 
promoted to a place of great trust under 
the Company, when one morning he 
absconded ; and it was then discovered 
that he had been systematically com- 
mitting great frauds—he had inflicted 
great injury upon persons ir. all classes 
of society, and had, in short, shown 
himself to be a wholesale rascal. Counsel 
had given their decided opinion that the 
man had committed legal fraud, yet he 
was still at liberty. Andwhy? It was 
said that it was because sufficient legal 
evidence for a conviction could not be 
obtained ; but the real reason was that 
for some reason or other it did not suit 
the persons who were the sufferers to 
carry out the prosecution. He (Sir John 
Pakington) knew of no case that so con- 
clusively showed the real want of a 
public prosecutor; for it was a gross 
and shameful failure of justice, which 
would not have occurred had such an 
officer been in existence to take charge 
of the case. With regard to the steps 
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which Mr. Hastings, an able member of 
the Bar, had taken in this matter, that 
gentleman moved at the late Worcester- 
shire Epiphany Quarter Sessions, for the 
appointment of a Committee of Justices 
to consider the desirableness of petition- 
ing the House in favour of the present 
Bill, and he believed notice of this mo- 
tion was given by Mr. Hastings before 
the case of fraud at Worcester occurred, 
and therefore the question of appointing 
a public prosecutor was raised purely on 
its merits. Mr. Hastings’ reference to 
the case in question, when bringing for- 
ward his Motion, was simply due to the 
fact that it was an opportune argument 
in favour of the course he recommended. 
With reference to the Bill, the House 
must feel indebted to his right hon. and 
learned Friend the Recorder for having 
brought this measure forward in the 
way he had done. It was a question of 
great importance, and no Member of the 
House was more competent to deal with 
it than his right hon. and learned 
Friend; but as it involved a very im- 
portant change in our system of criminal 
law, he thought the House and the 
public would be better pleased if the 
question were left in the hands of the 
Government, than if a private Member 
dealt with it, however competent he 
might be. On his own behalf he might 
say, as an experienced chairman of Quar- 
ter Sessions, that his opinion was not 
founded solely upon the case to which 
he had referred, nor upon the statement, 
conclusive as it was, made by his right 
hon. and learned Friend. He had long 
felt that there ought to be some respon- 
sible officer appointed, as he had been 
very much impressed by the serious 
failure of justice occurring from the need 
of such an officer. He was not prepared 
to say that they ought to follow, in every 
instance, the example of Scotland, al- 
though Scotland had done much that 
was worthy of imitation. In the matter 
of education we had advantageously 
borrowed from our northern neighbours ; 
and he would like to see an approach to 
the Scotch system with regard to the 
establishment of a public prosecutor. 
On the second reading of a measure, 
they were only to give their assent to 
the principle, leaving the details to the 
Committee, which would be the time for 
the hon. and learned Member (Mr. West) 
to go into the objections which he had 
urged against the Bill. The two main 
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objections to which he adverted were 
connected with expense and patronage. 
The hon. and learned Member supposed 
the expense would be £750,000 a-year. 
But this statement required to be proved. 
The other objection was as to the pa- 
tronage. He (Sir John Pakington) did 
not want to see the independence of the 
Bar assailed. No one would more re- 
gret to see this than he would—he could 
not imagine a greater misfortune to the 
country than anything that should lower 
the character of the English Bar; and 
it would be for the Government to take 
care that the details of the Bill should 
be so arranged as not unnecessarily or 
unavoidably to increase the patronage of 
the Crown. He thought the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had magnified the 
expenses of the Bill; but he did hope 
that neither the Government nor the 
House would be deterred from anything 
relating to the establishment of a system 
of justice by considerations of expense. 
He would vote for the second reading of 
the Bill, and he hoped that it would be 
taken up by Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. RATHBONE hoped the House 
would not decide with regard to this Bill 
from the speech of the hon. and learned 
Member for Ipswich (Mr. West). The 
reason why the Committee appointed to 
consider this subject had not taken any 
evidence was because very exhaustive 
evidence had been taken by a Committee 
that sat as recently as 1855 or 1856. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman said 
the Bill proposed to leave the conduct of 
criminal prosecutions in the hands of the 
police ; but his hon. and learned Friend 
either could not have read the Bill, or 
deeming its provisions too strong sought 
to secure its condemnation by arguing 
against provisions which it did not con- 
tain. So far from intending that the 
prosecutions should be under the control 
of the police, as was practically the case 
under the present system, one of its ob- 
jects was to take them completely out of 
their hands. Then, again, his hon. and 
learned Friend drew a most alarming 
picture of the expenses incurred under 
its provisions; but as far as he (Mr. 
Rathbone) could make out, the expense 
of working the measure would amount 
to nothing like the imaginary sum con- 
templated by his hon. and learned 
Friend, but would, he believed on good 
authority, not exceed that of the existing 
system by more that £29,000; and in 
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return for that increase they would ob- 
tain a decrease of crime by its better 
supervision, and greater certainty in the 
administration of justice. The patronage 
devolving upon the Attorney General 
would be very trifling, consisting only of 
his three assistant counsel, because the 
public prosecutors would be recom- 
mended by the magistrates. At the 
same time, there must necessarily, by 
the very nature of the thing, be some 
patronage in the hands of the Law Offi- 
cers of the Crown; but it would be im- 
possible to exercise it without its being 
open to the observation and criticism of 
the public. He trusted that the House 
would not accept the opinion of his hon. 
and learned Friend, but would read a 
second time a Bill which, he believed, 
would render it more difficult for rich 
men to commit offences with impunity. 
Mr. STRAIGHT said, he was glad 
that the long-vexed question of the ap- 
pointment of a public prosecutor had 
been brought before the House of Com- 
mons. He was free to confess that, 
although he could not claim a very 
lengthened experience in the Criminal 
Courts, still, to the extent of the know- 
ledge he had acquired in the course of 
some eight years at the Central Criminal 
Court, he had come to the conclusion that 
the evil said to be caused by the large 
number of prisoners who escaped be- 
fore, and on their trial under the existing 
system, had been very largely exagge- 
rated. He looked in vain both to the 
public Press, and to those who supported 
the appointment of public prosecutors, for 
any definite statement of the names of 
persons who had escaped. He was not 
going to discuss the question of the 
patronage which was likely to be exer- 
cised by the Attorney General should 
the scheme of the right hon. Gentleman 
be accepted by the House. He dared to 
say that the Attorney General and other 
persons who would have the opportunity 
would not be less likely to appoint friends 
than other persons would be. He did 
not wish to discuss questions of so much 
delicacy, because he hoped that, at all 
events, proper persons would be ap- 
pointed. Still, we did see extraordi- 
nary appointments made that somewhat 
startled us. We found a very round man 
placed in a very square hole. Although 
he went with the right hon. Gentleman 
who had introduced this Bill to this ex- 
tent that the appointment of a public 
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prosecutor was exceedingly desirable, he 
thought that our present system might 
be made use of to introduce one that 
should be satisfactory to all; and that by 
utilizing existing institutions, and en- 
larging the authority of magistrates’ 
clerks, we should obtain an experienced 
and valuable institution for carrying 
on criminal prosecutions, without, at 
the same time, causing that disturb- 
ance which must inevitably result from 
the adoption of the Bill. An observa- 
tion was made by the the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Droitwich (Sir 
John Pakington), referring to a person 
who ought to have been charged at 
Worcester with the offence of forging 
railway bonds; and the right hon. Baro- 
net said he considered that that was a 
strong instance of the necessity of ap- 
pointing a public prosecutor, because if 
there had been a public prosecutor the 
man Adcock would have been punished. 
But was it at all likely that the two rail- 
ways, if they were interested pecuniarily 
against the apprehension of this man, 
would have communicated any more 
with the public prosecutor of the dis- 
trict than it appeared they had not 
done with the magistrates? However, 
he did not think this instance told very 
much one way or the other. No one 
could deny that failures of justice did 
occasionally occur; but they were few 
and far between. Dealing with the ques- 
tion of expediency, let them see what 
was the machinery by which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Recorder of London 
proposed to carry on the administration 
of criminal justice. He said that in cer- 
tain districts throughout the country, a 
public prosecutor should be appointed, 
who should be a solicitor, and should 
possess certain qualifications mentioned 
in the Act; who was to devote the whole 
of his energy and his time to the con- 
duct of criminal prosecutions arising 
within his jurisdiction, and who was 
to be paid a salary according to a 
scale to be approved by the Treasury. 
In addition to that he was to be 
paid a further allowance for the cost 
of criminal prosecutions according to 
the allowances made to solicitors under 
existing circumstances. In ordinary 
cases, at Assizes and the Central Crimi- 
nal Court, this allowance was—for the 
counsel, £2 4s. 6d.; to the solicitor for 
drawing the brief, £1 11s. 6d. But 
would these payments be sufficient to 
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ensure a proper conduct of the prosecu- 
tions? It would often be that an infe- 
rior advocate would be appointed to con- 
duct an important case, and the failure 
of justice that might perhaps ensue 
would ultimately prove very costly to the 
country; or else a much greater expense 
would be incurred in paying a sufficient 
fee to engage the services of an experi- 
enced counsel. It seemed somewhat 
doubtful from the Bill whether a private 
prosecutor was still to be permitted if 
he choose, through his attorney, to select 
his own counsel, and pay from his own 
pocket the heavier fee that would be re- 
quired by an eminent counsel. He was 
not going to discuss the alleged expen- 
diture of £750,000 a-year spoken of 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Ipswich (Mr. West). He did not anti- 
cipate such an expenditure, for, speak- 
ing the opinions of men conversant 
with the subject, he thought the ex- 
pense could be covered by £150,000. 
There was also a proposition to allow 
extra expenses. He would take the 
case of a professional man, a doctor, 
who might be passing through London 
down Cheapside, and had his pocket 
picked ; he might have to remain in Lon- 
don all night, and to attend in London at 
the trial, and what would be the expenses 
that he would be allowed? Why, 3s. 6d. 
a-day and 2s. 6d. a-night—because he 
was not called to give evidence in a pro- 
fessional capacity. That was not a right 
thing. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
who introduced the measure thought 
the proposed system could be carried 
on for £40,000 a-year; but he believed 
that the actual expense would turn out, 
as he said before, to be £150,000 or 
£200,000. If they were willing to spend 
an additional £200,000 a-year, it would 
be better to revise the whole of our crimi- 
nal law administration, and to appoint a 
Minister of Justice, instead of saddling 
the Attorney General with the increased 
responsibility contemplated by the Bill. 
The magistrates’ clerks throughout the 
country were at present discharging the 
duties of public prosecutor. He had 
heard the observation made by persons 
discussing this matter—‘“ It is a danger- 
ous thing to place in the hands of the 
magistrates’ clerks the power of con- 
ducting prosecutions, because it subjects 
them to the temptation of inducing these 
magistrates to commit cases for trial.” 
But that was a stigma on a most respect- 
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able class of persons. If such observa- 
tions were to be made with respect to ma- 
gistrates’ clerks it was most unfair; and 
the manner in which they conducted their 
business at Assizes, and the Sessions of 
the country, showed this. Whether this 
Bill was persevered in, or whether it was 
withdrawn with a view to some future 
action being taken by the Attorney Ge- 
neral, this was quite certain—that it 
was high time the question was deter- 
mined one way or another. He had 
heard it suggested that 70 public pro- 
secutors would be all that would be 
needed. Was that possible? Why, 
with the number of Petty Sessions 
throughout the country, the public pro- 
secutor would be called for at A at 12, 
at B at 1, at C at 2, and perhaps at all 
three places at once. The 6th clause of 
the Bill would put a perfect block on 
the administration of criminal justice in 
the police courts. He had attended the 
magistrates’ courts. A case had to be 
remanded ; communication would have 
to be made to the public prosecutor of 
the district, who might reside at Bristol, 
and he would have to come up to London 
to consult the counsel for public prose- 
cutions, who really would have to do 
little more than exercise the discretion 
at present vested in clerks to magis- 
trates. He hoped that the Bill of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Southampton would not 
become law; but that the question in- 
volved in it would receive adequate at- 
tention from the Law Officers of the 
Crown and from the country in general, 
with a view to some satisfactory solution 
and settlement. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the Government had been asked by the 
right hon. Member for Droitwich (Sir 
John Pakington), whether they were in 
favour of the principle of the Bill? He 
answered that they were. He did not 
commit himself to the details of the 
measure; but he had always been in 
favour of it since he had had a seat in 
Parliament. At the same time, if he 
consulted his personal feelings he should 
oppose it, on the two grounds that it 
would impose on him additional public 
duties, which he was very loth to under- 
take, and the invidious nature of the 
duties of the office. England, so far as 
he knew, was the only civilized country 
in the world in which prosecutions were 
not considered to be the office of the 
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Executive Government—in other words, 
in which a public prosecutor was not ap- 
pointed. In Europe, in America, in Scot- 
land, in Ireland, there were public pro- 
secutors ; and he thought that the time 
had come when a public prosecutor was 
requisite in England. He would not, of 
course, suggest the adoption of the de- 
tailed system of any country; but of the 
evidence in favour of the subject, he had 
a weight of authorities almost over- 
whelming. . He had the authorities of 
three successive Lord Chief Justices of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench — Lord 
Denman, Lord Campbell, and Lord Chief 
Justice Cockburn, and to supplement 
them, the authority of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Recorder himself 
was of no small account. The present 
Lord Chief Justice said he thought it very 
often happened that cases were brought 
to trial which were only imperfectly got 
up, and that they failed for the want of 
some superintending authority to put the 
evidence together and see that it was 
complete; that some cases had come to 
the Court which ought not to have come 
there; and there were cases of collusion 
in which, by arrangement between the 
parties, the cases were not taken before 
the grand juries, or the witnesses ab- 
sented themselves, or did not give the 
evidence which they ought to give, so 
that guilty parties got off. He (the 
Attorney General) thought this difficulty 
would be got rid of by the appointment 
of a public prosecutor. The Lord Chief 
Justice gave another reason for the ap- 
pointment of a public prosecutor, in the 
improper interference of the police in 
public prosecutions. It was the inten- 
tion of the Bill that the prosecutions 
should be taken out of the hands of the 
police. The principle of the Bill had 
been unanimously agreed to, and it had 
gone before a Committee. The hon. and 
learned Member for Ipswich (Mr. West) 
seemed singularly to misunderstand the 
object of the Bill and its provisions. He 
said it was a great deficiency in the Bill 
that it did not establish some better 
system for the prosecution of crime, and 
he objected to a publie prosecutor being 
at the head of prosecutions which ought 
to be in the hands of the police. God 
forbid that the police should be at the 
head of prosecutions! The hon. and 
learned Member talked of there being 
750 public prosecutors; but 60 or 70 
would be more like the number, and he 
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thought their appointment would not 
tend to lessen the independence of the 
Bar. The Bill would not give any addi- 
tional power to the Attorney General, 
but, as a matter of fact, would rather 
take from than add to his patronage, 
which, he thought, was a very good 
thing. At present, he had the power of 
appointing counsel in Mint and Post 
Office prosecutions; but, on the passing 
of the Bill, those prosecutions would be 
placed under the general law, and the 
patronage would be taken away from the 
Attorney General. As to the expense 
which the measure would entail, the 
Treasury, which could not fairly be ac- 
cused of prodigality, had examined the 
provisions of the Bill, and, subject to 
one or two alterations, they gave it a 
general approval. He himself believed 
that the Bill would introduce a great 
improvement into the administration of 
public justice, by the appointment of 
public prosecutors ; and, therefore, with- 
out committing himself to all its details, 
he should support the second reading. 
Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, that, 
as a Member of the Committee which 
sat upon the subject, he denied that the 
course taken by that Committee pre- 
cluded him from objecting to the prin- 
ciple of that Bill. Having had long 
experience at one of the largest Sessions 
in this country, he did not remember 
a single case where justice had failed, 
except under circumstances in which 
it would have equally failed under 
that Bill. It had been stated that of 
29,000 persons charged 2,000 were dis- 
charged for want of proof; but the 
greater proportion of the 2,000 would 
not have come within the provisions of 
that measure, being cases of drunken- 
ness or the like, in which nobody 
would appear to establish the charge. 
He did not think the hon. and learned 
Member for Ipswich’s estimate of the 
probable cost of that measure was much 
too high, for they could not well do with 
less than one public prosecutor for almost 
every Petty Sessional division ; and they 
would thus require 500 or 600 prose- 
cuting attorneys to carry out the Bill, at 
yearly salaries not much under £600 or 
£700 each. He agreed with the hon. 
and learned Member for Shrewsbury 
(Mr. Straight) that if they wished to 
alter the present system at all, it would 
be better to give more power to the ex- 
isting justices’ clerks than to create these 
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new offices. The Bill provided that a 
public prosecutor should intervene after 
the person charged had been committed ; 
but that would not be of any use, be- 
cause the evil of any failure of justice 
would generally have occurred before 
committal. Again, the public prosecutor 
was, if he thought fit, to intervene after 
the laying of the information ; but that 
would admit of a diversity of procedure 
before magistrates which would be ex- 
tremely dangerous; and where the public 
prosecutor did not think fit to intervene, 
it would be argued before the magis- 
trates that it might be taken for granted 
the case was not one that should be 
pressed. He concurred in what the hon. 
and learned Member for Ipswich had 
said as to the effect of the Bill upon the 
Bar, and he maintained that the measure 
would do nothing to prevent the failure 
of justice which might not be amply 
provided for under the existing system. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
that he also was a Member of the Com- 
mittee which sat upon the subject, and 
considering the unanimity which pre- 
vailed in that body, he was somewhat 
surprised to find that objections were 
now raised to the Bill by Gentlemen who 
had served on the Committee with him. 
He could testify, as he had had some ex- 
perience of the system, to the good work- 
ing of public prosecutors in Ireland, and 
he held that the Executive Government 
ought to be as responsible for the ad- 
ministration of justice with regard to 
preventing improper prosecutions, secur- 
ing economy, and protecting the public 
from improper and corrupt transactions 
in England as they now were in that 
country and also in Scotland. All the 
evidence adduced before the Select Com- 
mittee of 1856-was in favour of the pro- 
posed change. It had been spoken ofin 
the highest terms by the Judges of the 
land, and by the late Lords Brougham 
and Campbell; and with regard to the 
expense, instead of being so costly as 
had been said by the hon. and learned 
Member for Ipswich, experience had 
proved in Ireland exactly the reverse, 
there being in that country 33 local 
public prosecutors, or almost exactly 
one for each county, their salaries 
being from £150 to £200, and the total 
expense not amounting to £7,000 per 
annum, and that of Crown solicitors 
to about £18,000. It was a mistake 
to suppose that a separate public prose- 
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cutor would be required in England for 
every Petty Sessional division, as he 
imagined that 70 for the whole of Eng- 
land and Wales would be found sufficient. 
All the objections to the Bill he con- 
sidered were such as could be settled in 
Committee. In Ireland the local public 
prosecutors had not to attend once in 100 
or even 500 cases at Petty Sessions, the 
Attorney General directing him to do so 
only in grave cases. In addition, that 
the system did not militate against the 
independence of the Bar was proved by 
the present position of the profession in 
Ireland, who, whatever they might be 
said to be in point of talent, were not in 
any way inferior in independence to the 
members of either the English or Scotch 
Bar. 

Mr. BRISTOWE regretted that the 
House had not heard more of the opi- 
nions of the country magistrates and 
chairmen of Quarter Sessions on a sub- 
ject so closely related to their functions 
and jurisdiction, and thought that, as a ge- 
neral rule, magistrates’ clerks were well 
qualified to discharge, and could and did 
adequately discharge the duties required 
under the measure. He was astonished 
to learn from the right hon. and learned 
Recorder that there were such numerous 
failures of justice in London ; and he be- 
lieved that that state of things had no 
existence in the country generally. The 
system contemplated by that Bill was 
totally different from the one adopted in 
Ireland, and on that ground he must offer 
every opposition in his power to the 
measure. The duties of the public pro- 
secutors of counties in Ireland were prac- 
tically ministerial, the depositions in 
every case of committal being sent to 
the Attorney General, who determined 
whether the prosecution should go for- 
ward. That Bill, however, proposed to 
give to public prosecutors — attorneys 
nominated by the Home Secretary— 
powers that were not ministerial, but 
judicial. He protested against the no- 
tion that when a bench of magistrates 
had committed an accused person for 
trial, it should be within the competence 
of a country attorney to say that the case 
should not proceed further. That would 
practically take away from a private pro- 
secutor the right which the Constitution 
now gave him. That was a blot in the 
measure which did not attach to the 
Irish system. Moreover, a private per- 
son going on witha case after the public 
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prosecutor had declined, would do it in 
the full peril of paying the costs himself. 
He did not say he was altogether op- 
posed to the principle of a public prose- 
cutor, but he was decidedly opposed to 
the principle that a public prosecutor 
should have the powers, duties, and re- 
sponsibilities cast upon him by that 
measure. This was a case in which the 
details of the Bill went to the root of the 
whole measure, and therefore he could 
not assent to its second reading. 

Mr. HENLEY thought that was a 
question on which more depended on the 
‘machinery by which the thing intended 
was to be carried out than on an abstract 
principle, and it was on that view of the 
matter that he wished to make a few 
observations. There could be no doubt 
that many circumstances had arisen 
within the last few years which might 
seem to render it necessary that some 
assistance in some cases should be given 
in the way of public prosecution ; but he 
questioned whether that Bill would do 
it. Some of the gigantic commercial 
frauds and other matters that had re- 
cently occurred were of suck a nature as 
to make it almost beyond the power of a 
private person to undertake the respon- 
sibility and encounter the difficulty of 
prosecuting. But what did he find in 
that Bill? It professed in a sense to 
be permissive in any other part of the 
country except London ; but, in fact, it 
left an arbitrary discretion to the Se- 
eretary of State for the time being to 
constitute districts as he thought fit. 
How the Secretary of State was to arrive 
at the will or wish of the districts passed 
his comprehension, because they were 
not to be conterminous with the counties. 
Again, ifa borough or a district wished a 
public prosecutor to be appointed how 
was it to be done? It would be very 
difficult for a Secretary of State to come 
to a conclusion as to what was the wish of 
a particular district on the subject of the 
appointment of a public prosecutor, and, 
therefore, on this point the Bill appeared 
to him to be inconveniently framed. If 
the Bill as it stood were to become law, 
a very extensive and most unjust system 
of remands would grow up under it, 
which would involve great hardship 
upon unconvicted prisoners, who were 
treated more strictly in prison when 
under remand than those who were 
convicted, and thus often suffered much 
injustice. The Bill left them in per- 
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fect ignorance as to the class of per- 
sons who were to be appointed under it, 
and their remuneration, although it was 
most essential that the calibre of those 
who were to carry it into effect should be 
known, which could not possibly be, 
until they knew the terms of the appoint- 
ment. This was the more important as, 
upon the nature of the appointments, 
would depend the successful working of 
the system. The Bill was also obscure 
on the point whether the public prose- 
cutor was to conduct the prosecution per- 
sonally, or was to be at liberty to em- 
ploy counsel, and as to how he was to be 
paid, because he could not be a witness 
as the prosecutor generally was under 
the present mode. This was a most im- 
portant matter, because it was well 
known that the expenses of prosecutors 
were frequently cut down to such an 
extent that there was a failure of justice 
in consequence, witnesses being paid on 
so low a scale that they refused to recol- 
lect on the trial facts that would tell 
against the prisoner. What the public 
required was that in great criminal 
cases the Attorney General should be 
authorized to give his assistance on be- 
half of the prosecution when necessary. 
On striking a balance, the inconveniences 
of the measure before the House would 
be found to outweigh its conveniences, 
and therefore he should vote against it. 

Mr. LEEMAN believed hon. Mem- 
bers must have arrived at the conclusion, 
and it certainly was verified by his own 
personal experience of 30 years as a 
county clerk of the peace, that no evidence 
had been placed before the Iiouse to 
show the necessity for the appointment of 
public prosecutors out of the metropolis. 
With one exception, no case had been 
mentioned in which the prosecution of 
a great crime had been prevented in the 
provinces, and there was no evidence 
given before the Select Committee of 
compromises arising from the absence 
of a public prosecutor being made in 
the country. Under these circumstances 
he wanted to know why this measure 
should be imposed upon the country? 
If an experiment was necessary it might 
be made in connection with the Central 
Criminal Court ; and should the Bill be 
read a second time, he would, on going 
into Committee, move that its applica- 
tion be limited to that Court. In the 
exceptional case of Adcock at Worcester, 
where it was alleged there had been a 
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failure of justice through there being 
no public prosecutor, the alleged cri- 
minal absconded before he could be ap- 
prehended and brought to trial, and, 
therefore, justice could not have been 
vindicated even had a public prosecutor 
been appointed. In Manchester and 
Leeds public prosecutors had already 
been appointed by the local authorities, 
and if other populous places thought 
necessary they could follow the example 
set them by those two boroughs with- 
out any new legislation. He chal- 
lenged the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary to point out any cases 
that had occurred in the agricultural 
districts which called for the appoint- 
ment of a public prosecutor. The mea- 
sure, if carried, would be more expen- 
sive than was anticipated, and would 
entail the appointment of a great num- 
ber of persons to fill this office, because 
it would be impossible for one man to 
be present at the numerous Petty Ses- 
sions throughout the country, which 
might be sitting on the same day. The 
large number of cases now disposed of 
at Petty Sessions had rendered the ap- 
pointment of public prosecutors still 
less necessary than in the days of 
Lord Campbell, who had declared that it 
would destroy the nursery of the Eng- 
lish Bar if the patronage of Petty Ses- 
sions’ prosecutions were put into the 
hands of one man, which would be the 
effect of the Bill, if passed; and the 
Attorney General, whatever other vir- 
tues he might possess, was not an angel. 
He suggested that power should be 
given to the justices at Petty Sessions 
to appoint their own clerks to conduct 
prosecutions, paying them by salary and 
not by fees, so that they should have no 
interest in prosecutions, and he still held 
by the evidence he had given in opposi- 
tion to this proposal when before a Select 
Committee some years ago. 

Mr. BRUCE remarked that the opi- 
nion of Lord Campbell, to which the 
hon. and learned Member who had 
just sat down had referred, had been 
laid before the Committee, who had, 
nevertheless, decided by a large ma- 
jority in favour of the appointment of 
public prosecutors, while the present 
Lord Chief Justice strongly supported 
their decision. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had asked him whether any 
eases had occurred in provincial towns 
which would render the passing of a 
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measure like that now before the House 
necessary; but the best answer that 
could be given to that question was to 
be found in the fact that two large cities 
had appointed public prosecutors on their 
own responsibility. In his opinion, had 
the necessary facilities existed, the coun- 
ties would have followed the example so 
set them. He had found, in his experi- 
ence as a magistrate and as chairman of 
Quarter Sessions, that there was a most 
scandalous struggle for prosecutions. 
His own opinion was that the advan- 
tages flowing from the appointment of 
public prosecutors might be bought too 
dearly. He could undertake, however, 
to say that the expense of the proposed 
system would be but little more than 
that which was incurred at present, the 
subject having been carefully investi- 
gated by competent persons at the Trea- 
sury. At the same time, there were 
many portions of the measure which re- 
quired careful consideration, and he felt 
strongly inclined to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to withdraw his Bill, after 
he had tested the opinion of the House 
with reference to it, inasmuch as the 
subject was one which ought to be taken 
in hand by the Government when a fit- 
ting opportunity should arrive for them 
to deal with it. He should give his 
vote in favour of the second reading of 
the Bill. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 129; Noes 
89: Majority 40. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


POOR LAW (SCOTLAND). 


Select Committee appointed, “ to inquire into 
the operation of the Poor Law in Scotland, and 
whether any and what amendments should be 
made therein :’—Committee to consist of Twenty- 
one Members :—Mr. Craururp, The Lorp Ap- 
vocatg, Sir Ropert AnstRuTHER, Mr. ANDERSON, 
Mr. Armitstzap, Mr. Cameron, Sir Epwarp 
Cotesprooke, Mr, Euuice, Mr. Crum-Ewrne, Mr. 
Orr Ewine, Mr. Forpyce, Mr. Gorpon, Mr. 
Jonn Hamittron, Mr. Loc, Mr. Macxintosu, 
Mr. M‘Laean, Mr. Mitier, Sir Granam Mont- 
Gomery, Mr. Parker, Mr. Artavr Peet, and 
Sir Davin Wexpprrsurn :—Power to send for 
persons, papers, and records; Five to be the 
quorum, 
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LAW OF RATING (IRELAND). . 


Select Committee on the Law of Rating (Ire- 
land) nominated :—Mr. Vinuiers, Sir Micwarn 
Hicks Beacn, Mr. M‘Mauon, Lord Curavp 
Hamittoy, Mr. Downine, Mr. Kavanacu, Mr. 
Maetrre, Colonel Taytor, Mr. Wittram Gre- 
cory, Colonel VanpeLeur, Mr. Dgasz, Mr. Bruen, 
Mr, Stacpoote, Mr. Writ1am Ormspy Gore, and 
The Marquess of Hartincton :—Power to send 
for persons, papers, and records ; Five to be the 
quorum. 

And, on May 8, Sir Freprricxk Heyeare, Mr, 
Baewe.u added. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 27th April, 1871. 


MINUTES. ]—Setecr Commirtez—-Second Report 
— University ‘Tests (No. 78). 

Pusuic Brrts—First Reading—Protection of Life 
and Property in certain Parts of Ireland * (77). 

Committee—Bankruptcy Disqualification* (65-79). 

Committee—Report—Local Government Supple- 
mental * (58); Oyster and Mussel Fisheries 
Supplemental * (62), 

Third Reading—County Property * (35) ; Fairs * 
(44), and passed, 


EPPING FOREST.—QUESTION. 


Viscount MIDLETON asked the 
noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack, Whether there was any objection 
to the issue of a writ for the election of 
a Verderer of Epping Forest, the legal 
number of four having been reduced by 
death to one? He understood that a 
large number of beautiful trees had been 
marked for destruction during the en- 
suing month, which there would be some 
chance of saving if proper officers were 
appointed. The remaining Verderer was 
unable by himself to constitute a court; 
but if another was elected this could be 
done, and he was informed that at least 
one gentleman of position in the county 
was prepared to serve the office. He 
understood also that several landed pro- 
prietors in the county were anxious for 
an election, in order that certain dis- 
putes as to forestal rights might be 
settled, and that the object which he 
himself had in view might be attained 
—namely, the preservation of a portion, 
at least, of this beautiful forest for the 
benefit of the densely populated districts 
in the East-end of London which bor- 
dered closely upon it, 
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Tue LORD CHANCELLOR replied 
that it was for the freeholders of the 
county to petition him in the usual form, 
proving the death of the late Verderers. 
This had been done in the case of the 
New Forest, a writ being thereupon 
issued. 


PROTECTION OF LIFE AND PROPERTY IN 
CERTAIN PARTS OF IRELAND BILL [H.L. ] 

A Bill to empower the Lord Lieutenant or other 
Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland to appre- 
hend and detain for a limited time persons sus- 
pected of being members of the Ribbon Society, 
or of being concerned in the commission of any 
crime or outrage under the direction or influence 
of the said Ribbon Society, in the county of 
Westmeath or in certain adjoining portions of the 
county of Meath and the King’s county ; and to 
continue “The Peace Preservation (Ireland) Act, 
1870 ’—Was presented by The Earl of Kimper- 
Ley; read 1*. (No. 77.) 


House adjourned at half past Five o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 27th April, 1871. 


MINUTES. ]—Surrry—considered in Committee 
—Navy Estimates. 

Pusutic Birrs—Ordered—First Reading—Luna- 
tics (Scotland) * [117]; Vaccination (Scotland)* 
[118]; Metropolitan Poor Act (1867) Amend- 
ment* [119]. 

Second Reading—Dogs* [114]; Local Govern- 
ment Supplemental (No. 2)* [115]. 

Committee—Report—Bills of Exchange and Pro- 
missory Notes * [91]; Lunacy Regulation (Ire- 
land) * [102]. 

Considered as amended—Ewelme Rectory * [96]. 

Third Reading—Bath City Prison* [100], and 
passed. 


METROPOLIS—HYDE PARK—ALBERT 
MEMORIAL.— QUESTION, 


Mr. HARDCASTLE asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether the 
unsightly iron tie bars lately fixed be- 
tween the arches of the Albert Memorial 
are permanent or temporary; and, whe- 
ther there is any truth in a report that 
the columns are bulging outwards so as 
to'endanger the security of the building ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, in reply, that 
these iron tie rods had been used during 
the construction of the Memorial; but 
after it was completed they were kept up 
for some time because the work was not 
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quite finished. Attention having been 
called to them, the work was very care- 
fully examined, and it was found there 
was not the least strain, and therefore 
they were removed. There was no cause 
to apprehend the least danger to the 
security of the building. 


ARMY—MUSKETRY DRILL AT 
CHATHAM.— QUESTION. 

Mr. MALCOLM asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether the musketry 
drill of the troops stationed at Chatham 
has to be performed at Chatham instead 
of the Milton Barracks, owing to those 
barracks, which were specially built for 
the use of troops going through their 
course of musketry instruction at the 
Milton Ranges, being occupied by troops 
not so employed; and, whether he con- 
siders the Musketry Regulations, Part I. 
paragraph 4; Part II. paragraph 3; and 
Part III. paragraphs 5 and 6, with 
reference to the presence of the officer- 
instructors, can be properly carried out 
under these conditions ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, I am not 
sure how far the House will wish to go 
into the details of military discipline ; 
but I have obtained from the Quarter- 
master General the following answer :— 
The preliminary drills only are per- 
formed at Chatham. There is ample 
accommodation at Milton Barracks both 
fur musketry requirements and for the 
troops now stationed there; but, even 
were it not so, as a matter of discipline 
it has been found most inexpedient that 
the preliminary drills should be gone 
through at Milton, because a company 
was there often kept off duty a fortnight 
or more, after finishing the preliminary 
drill referred to in Part III., paragraphs 
5 and 6 of the Musketry Regulations, 
when the company firing was not able to 
finish its practice on account of the state 
of the weather. This arrangement is 
carried on with the full concurrence of 
the Inspector General of Musketry, and, 
therefore, the paragraphs quoted in the 
Question are not in any way neglected. 
On the contrary, they are strictly com- 
plied with. 


SMALL-POX AT HOUNSLOW. 
QUESTION, 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether, 
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considering that a death from confluent 
small-pox has occurred recently at 
Hounslow at the Barracks of the Fourth 
Middlesex Militia, and that the Militia- 
men themselves are drawn from parts of 
London where the disease is prevalent, 
he will consider the expediency of de- 
ferring the training of the Regiment 
until it can with safety be billeted upon 
the neighbouring villages ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, a death oc- 
curred in the case of one of the perma- 
nent Staff, who resided at Hounslow, 
about a month ago. The regiment as- 
sembles on Monday next, and careful 
precautions will be taken by the sur- 
geon to prevent any risk of infection. 
The recruits, who have been there nearly 
a month, are very free from sickness, 
and it has not been thought necessary 
to postpone the training of the regiment. 


MINES REGULATION BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WENTWORTH BEAUMONT 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will accept the In- 
struction of the honourable Member for 
West Cornwall to the Committee on the 
Mines Regulation Bill to divide the 
same into two, viz., Coal and Ironstone 
Mines and Metalliferous Mines; and, if 
so, whether he will go into Committee pro 
forma on an early day, that the Bills as 
altered may be forthwith reprinted ? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, the Bill 
included not only coal and ironstone 
mines, but all mines whatever. The re- 
gulations for metalliferous mines were 
very different from those applicable to 
coal mines and ironstone mines worked in 
conjunction with coal. He had received 
representations from gentlemen con- 
nected with districts in which metal- 
liferous mines were worked, to the effect 
that it would be much more convenient 
to them if the regulations applicable to 
these mines were included in one Bill, 
so that there would be one code. There 
was a great deal of force in that sugges- 
tion, and he was perfectly willing to 
accede to it, although he was not sure in 
what manner effect could be given to 
it. Hewas not satisfied that the most 
convenient way of proceeding with the 
measure would be to go into Committee 
upon it pro formd. 
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METROPOLIS—KENSINGTON GARDENS. 
QUESTIONS. 


Lorp ELCHO asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether Kensington 
Gardens are under the management and 
control of Her Majesty’s First Commis- 
sioner of Works, or of any other autho- 
rity; whether the stopping-up and di- 
verting, at an obtuse angle, towards the 
Albert Memorial and Albert Hall of a 
portion of the broad gravel walk that 
formerly bisected the Gardens in a 
straight line from the Colebrook Dale 
Gates at Rotten Row to the Bayswater 
Gate have been done by the sole advice 
and authority of the First Commissioner 
of Works; and, if not, by whose advice 
and authority; whether this diverting 
of a portion of the gravel walk and the 
accompanying alterations have neces- 
sitated or resulted in the cutting down 
of several of the old trees in the Gar- 
dens; and, if so, of how many; whether 
this divergence of the Broad Walk and 
the other alterations in the Gardens have 
been done in accordance with a definite 
plan that was prepared and laid down 
previously to the commencement of the 
alterations; if so, what is the date of 
this plan, who is responsible for it, and 
by whom was it prepared and drawn; 
whether, supposing such a plan to be in 
existence, he will cause it to be imme- 
diately laid before Parliament; and, 
whether he will also lay upon the Table 
of the House a Plan of the whole of 
Kensington Gardens and of the adjoin- 
ing portion of Hyde Park, &c. on which 
the Albert Memorial and Albert Hall 
now stand, showing the exact state of 
the Gardens, Park, &c. before the recent 
alterations, and also the alterations that 
have been made, and any others that 
may be in contemplation ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Undoubtedly 
Kensington Gardens are under the ma- 
nagement and control of Her Majesty’s 
First Commissioner of Works, and not 
under any other control. I think, there- 
fore, I had better leave my right hon. 
Friend to answer the noble Lord’s Ques- 
tion, trusting he will be able to give a 
satisfactory answer. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he was afraid the 
noble Lord had forgotten what had oc- 
curred on this subject during the last 
Session of Parliament. Last Session he 
made a proposal to throw part of Hyde 
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Park into Kensington Gardens, and the 
House voted the money for carrying out 
that object; and a plan was laid on the 
Table to elucidate the proposal. In con- 
sequence of that the plan to carry out 
the design practically was considered in 
the Office of Works, and, of course, it 
was settled by his (Mr. Ayrton’s) au- 
thority. Whatever had been done to 
carry out the vote of the House had 
been by his authority, and he was en- 
tirely responsible for it. The work pre- 
sented only a choice of difficulties; and 
if the House thought it desirable to find 
time to discuss those difficulties, and the 
means of obviating them, he should be 
quite ready to take part in that dis- 
cussion. The noble Lord did not seem 
to be aware that a plan was ordered to 
be laid on the Table, and it was now in 
preparation. A plan of the former state 
of Kensington Gardens might be seen in 
any good map of London, and he did 
not see the necessity of having one 
printed for the benefit of hon. Members. 
If the noble Lord would move for the 
plan there would not be the least objec- 
tion to grant it. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he wished to re- 
peat part of his Question. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’’] 
He believed he was perfectly in Order in 
asking for an answer to this: whether 
it is true that the diversion of the Broad 
Walk and the cutting down of the trees 
to which he had referred was done 
according to any definite plan preparéd 
previously to the commencement of the 
alteration ; if so, what was the date of 
this plan, who was responsible for it, 
and by whom was it prepared and drawn? 

Mr. AYRTON: The work was carried 
on according to a plan approved of by 
myself and by my authority. 

Lorp ELCHO: Did that plan embrace 
the diversion of the Broad Walk where 
it has been diverted from a straight line 
to an obtuse angle towards the Albert 
Memorial, and did it embrace the cut- 
ting down of the trees that have been cut 
down ? 

Mr. AYRTON: I have already stated 
that the plan was to carry out the works 
which have been carried out. The par- 
ticular plan which was prepared con- 
tained only the commencement of the 
Broad Walk ; but it indicated that which 
was perfectly settled—namely, that the 
walk was to be diverted towards the 
Albert Memorial. 

Lorp ELCHO: When was that done? 
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Mr. AYRTON: The noble Lord may 
ask as many questions as he likes; but 
all was done by my authority, and was 
proceeded with upon instructions for 
which I am responsible. The plan was 
finally settled in the beginning of De- 
cember. 


METROPOLIS—CHELSEA EMBANKMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HARVEY LEWIS asked the 
honourable Member for Bath, or, in his 
absence, the honourable Member for 
Colchester, Whether it is true that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works is about 
to use granite in the construction of the 
Chelsea Embankment, and whether the 
cost of such granite is not about double 
the price of the stone which had been 
selected for the construction of the Em- 
bankment; and, if he can state what is 
the reason that granite is now to be used 
instead of the stone formerly selected ? 

Dr. BREWER replied, that it was 
correct that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works was about to use granite in the 
construction of the Chelsea Embank- 
ment. No other stone had been selected 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works for 
constructing the Embankment, and there- 
fore no comparison of prices could be 
made. Granite was to be used because 
it was deemed the most suitable for the 
work, and, as before stated, it was the 
only stone that had ever met with the 
approbation of the Board for this pur- 
pose. 


UNITED STATES—BRITISH CLAIMS. 
QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN HAY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the elaims of British subjects 
against the United States Government 
(as set forth in the Return presented to 
the House of Commons, paper North 
America, No. 11, 1864) are to be con- 
sidered and adjudicated upon under the 
Convention lately signed at Washington, 
simultaneously with the Alabama claims; 
and as the Report referred to is now out 
of print, if Her Majesty’s Government 
will cause it to be reprinted ? 

Viscount ENFIELD said, in reply, that 
no Convention had as yet been signed 
at Washington, and he trusted he should 
not be thought guilty of discourtesy if 
he said that it would be most injudi- 
cious prematurely to state what might 
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or might not be contained in a Conven- 
tion which was not yet signed. As to 
the re-printing of the Report, the hon. 
and gallant Member had better put him- 
self in communication with the Com- 
mittee on Printing; but meantime the 
Foreign Office would supply 50 copies of 
the document. 


Procession. 


THE MATCHMAKERS’ PROCESSION. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
i, 2h What is the law respecting 
Public Processions ; and, why a Proces- 
sion of people thinking they have a 
grievance was stopped more than two 
miles from the House of Commons, 
while frequently mobs carrying Re- 
publican Flags are permitted to crowd 
the streets on Sunday afternoons ? 

Mr. SAMUDA asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If it is 
true, as reported to him (the Member for 
the Tower Hamlets) by his constituents, 
that a quiet and orderly number of poor 
match-makers in the East of London, 
and at about four miles from the House 
of Commons, who were proceeding west- 
ward to show their protest against the 
Match Tax, which they conceived would 
completely ruin them, were cruelly beaten 
with staves by the police; and, whether 
he has had under his consideration that 
the object of preventing illegal proces- 
sions of this sort from reaching the 
House of Commons might be more 
effectually obtained by widely circulated 
printed notices, explaining the unconsti- 
tutional nature of such processions, with- 
out having recourse to force upon per- 
sons who may naturally imagine that 
they are not offending against the Law, 
when they see so frequently large pro- 
cessions of Republican and other bodies 
proceeding unmolested by the Police 
through the streets on other occasions ? 

Mr. EYKYN said, he also wished to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, Whether 
he has made any inquiry with reference 
to the manner in which a member of the 
Press and a medical gentleman were 
treated on this occasion, whether they 
were ‘‘run in’”’ by the police, and whe- 
ther, to supplement the charge against 
them of being disorderly, Policeman 
B 62 stated that both were drunk ? 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, I shall be happy 
to state the law of public processions, 
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so far at least as it refers to the subject 
of this inquiry. The law with regard to 
processions, political and otherwise, is 
this :—If they are peaceably conducted, 
if it is not their object to inspire the 
public with terror, and if they are so 
conducted as not to interfere with the 
traffic of the streets, they are not illegal. 
However objectionable and offensive to 
many these gatherings on Sunday after- 
noons may be, there is, as I believe and 
am informed, nothing illegal in them 
if they are so conducted as not mate- 
rially to interfere with the use of the 
streets on Sunday; and whatever other 
sentiments those referred to may have 
inspired, I am not aware that they 
have ever inspired sentiments of ter- 
ror. The case of the procession on 
Monday is entirely different. The first 
information of it reached me on the 
morning of that day. It appears that 
on Sunday afternoon a meeting was held 
in Victoria Park for the purpose of 
organizing what was called a monster 
procession, with a view of presenting a 
Petition to Parliament. The inspector 
of police who was present at the meet- 
ing was not aware that there was any- 
thing illegal in the proposed procession, 
or that it differed from an ordinary pro- 
cession, and he did not conceive that it 
was his duty to call the special attention 
of the Chief Commissioner of Police to 
the fact that an illegal procession was 
contemplated. On the Monday morning 
placards were issued in the East of 
London, calling upon the people to as- 
semble and form the procession. When 
I was informed of it, I immediately de- 
sired the Chief Commissioner to send 
information to these people, whose object 
I am well aware was quite peaceable, 
that their intention to come to the Houses 
of Parliament for the purpose of present- 
ing a Petition was contrary to the law. 
The law is, that the number of persons 
proceeding together to either House of 
Parliament for the purpose of presenting 
a Petition shall not at anytime exceed 10; 
and an Act of George III. declared meet- 
ings to be illegal which should be held for 
the purpose of considering or preparing 
a Petition to Parliament within a mile 
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of Westminster on any day on which | 
Parliament might meet or sit. This is | 
not a question of a meeting for the | 
purpose of considering a Petition to | 
Parliament, otherwise the meeting of | 
those persons would have been quite 
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legal, for they met far more than a 
mile from Westminster; but they met 
with the object of coming to Parliament 
to present a Petition, and the moment 
they did so it was an illegal oe 
sion. In answer to the hon. Member 
for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Samuda), 
I have to say that the earliest possible 
means were taken of informing these 
poor people that the object of their 
meeting was illegal; but, unfortunately, 
it was impossible on Monday morning to 
make that information generally known. 
The first information was given by an 
inspector, who, with a body of police, 
met a portion of the procession at Bow 
Bridge, four miles from this place, 
headed by a gentleman who is a partner 
in one of the principal firms engaged in 
the making of lucifer matches. They 
were informed that a procession having 
this special object was an illegal proces- 
sion, and that if they persisted in ad- 
vancing they would be prevented ap- 
proaching the precincts of the Houses 
of Parliament. There was some little 
scuffling, but no blows were struck on 
either side; and, when all was over, the 
gentleman who headed the procession— 
I believe it was Mr. May—used this ex- 
pression to the inspector of police—‘‘ I 
have no fault to find with you, and I 
believe you have no fault to find with 
me,” which was quite true. Another 
part of the procession was met at Mile 
End, and again information as to the 
illegality of their object was given, and 
no violence occurred. In each case these 
portions of the procession were ap- 
parently disbanded ; but, many of those 
who formed them came on by the river 
steamers or by indirect routes, and at 
last collected in great numbers on the 
Thames Embankment, and formed in 
procession with waggons, bands of music, 
banners, and various other ensigns. 
About 100 yards from the termination 
of the Embankment they were met by 
a body of police and told they must 
proceed no further. Then an attack was 
made upon the police, not by the per- 
sons who formed the procession, but by 
a number of the violent class commonly 
called ‘‘ roughs,” who flung stones and 
other missiles against the police, and 
broke up the standards of the proces- 
sionists and used them against the 
police. One policeman was injured se- 
verely, and several others were more 
or less hurt; but the police were under 
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the command of the district superintend- 
ent, and I am positively assured by him 
that neither there nor anywhere else did 
the police strike a single blow; they re- 
ceived many, but they did not strike one. 
I believe they did their best to avoid 
the use of any more force than was ab- 
solutely necessary to prevent that which 
would have been illegal, and which I 
think it was my duty, under the law 
and in the interests of public order, to 
prevent. With respect to the subject 
of the Question asked me without Notice 
by the hon. Member for Windsor (Mr. 
Eykyn), I have not specially inquired 
into the matter, but I had asked Colonel 
Henderson what truth there was in the 
statement that these two gentlemen were 
illused. His reply was that, in spite of 
the efforts of the police, a great number 
of women and children got into the 
Hall, which was very inconveniently 
crowded, and that a large number of 
people also assembled outside the Houses 
of Parliament. He therefore cleared 
the Hall, and prevented the entrance 
within the gates of all persons except 
those who had a right to enter. These 
gentlemen were there, and endeavoured 
to force their way in, but were informed 
by the police that they could not be al- 
lowed to enter. I am informed that 
they used very irritating language to 
the police, and that the police did not 
use more violence than was necessary to 
prevent that which, had it been per- 
mitted, would have led others to attempt 
to get in. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE: After 
what the right hon. Gentleman has 
stated, I wish to ask him whether he 
will not bring in a Bill to prevent these 
processions, at all events on Sunday 
afternoons ? 

Mr. BRUCE: What happened yes- 
terday does not give me much encourage- 
— as to the prospect of passing such a 

ill. 


ARMY—INSPECTORS OF THE RESERVE 
FORCES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. H. R. BRAND asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether it is 
the intention of the Government, in 
making future appointments of Field 
Officers of Artillery as Inspectors of the 
Reserve Forces, to select these officers 
from the late Indian list (now Royal) as 
well as from the old Royal list; and, if 
not, why not? 
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Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, selections 
for the Reserve Forces are made on the 
recommendation of the Field-Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief and the Inspector 
General of Reserve Forces jointly. The 
first list has been submitted to me, and 
I have approved it. It consists of British 
officers only ; but there is no exclusion of 
officers of the old Indian Service if they 
shall be recommended for appointment. 


LOCAL TAXATION BILL—SEWERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WINGFIELD BAKER asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther, in the Local Taxation Bill, it is 
intended that all moneys needed for 
works under jurisdiction of sewers are 
to be provided for out of the Consolidated 
Fund mentioned in theabove-named Bill? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Sir, there will be 
cases in which it will be impossible to 
include in the consolidated rate moneys 
levied under the jurisdiction of sewers, 
those rates in many cases not being fixed 
with reference to any parochial or local 
boundary, but according to the levels. 
There are cases in which there are 17 
different levels and 17 different rates. 
In such cases special provisions will 
have to be made. 


SCOTLAND — PEDLARS’ CERTIFICATES 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DYCE NICOL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it has been brought to his 
Notice that 12,500 Pedlars’ Sixpenny 
Certificates have been issued in Scotland 
from 1st January to 15th March without 
reference to the description of goods 
hawked or the number of the family 
accompanying the Pedlar; and that ap- 
plications for such Certificates are daily 
increasing ; and, whether he will make 
an early inquiry into the operation of 
the Pedlars Act of 1870, with a view to 
its amendment ? 

Mr. BRUCE replied that he had not 
received any Return of the precise 
number of pedlars to whom Pedlars’ 
Sixpenny Certificates had been issued in 
Scotland, but he was aware they were 
very numerous; and he had received a 
Report from the inspectors of police in 
Scotland in reference to this subject. 
That Report, and other information he 
had received, showed the necessity of 
amending the Act of last Session. 
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CATTLE DISEASE (METROPOLIS)— 
WATERSIDE CATTLE MARKET. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. W. M. TORRENS asked the 
Vice President of the Council, When it 
is intended to remove the cordon round 
London which prevents the free supply 
for sale, and free distribution when sold, 
of English cattle fit for the metropolitan 
market, having regard to the fact that a 
temporary market for foreign cattle has 
for some time been established on the 
river-side under the superintendence of 
the Government ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, in reply, 
that in the Contagious Diseases(Animals) 
Act there was a provision that unless 
the City authorities made a water-side 
market at the end of this year they 
would lose their market monopoly. He 
was glad, however, to be able to state 
that they were taking measures for com- 
pleting the market within the specified 
time. He hoped, when that market was 
finished, that the Government would be 
able to relax the cordon round London. 
The temporary river-side market was not 
sufficient to be relied upon for all cattle 
imported. 


THE LECTURER MURPHY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HOLT asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he has inquired into the circum- 
stances connected with the recent outrage 
upon Mr. William Murphy at White- 
haven ; whether he has any information 
to communicate to the House; and, 
whether any steps are being taken for 
the prosecution of the perpetrators of 
the above outrage ? 

Mr. BRUCE: I have inquired, Sir, 
into the circumstances of the outrage, 
and I have specially asked to be informed 
what steps are being taken to discover 
and punish its authors; but I have not 
yet received a reply to my letter. 


LICENSING BILL—POPULAR 
DEMONSTRATIONS.—QUESTION, 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON: I wish 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he is aware 
that this afternoon a number of gentle- 
men from Bath assembled in Palace 
Yard, singing patriotic songs and making 
a demonstration against the Licensin 
Bill of the right hon. Gentleman? 
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wish also to ask whether future demon- 
strations of such a nature will or will 
not be interfered with by the police ? 

Mr. BRUCE: I hope, Sir, the police 
will always prevent any noisy or im- 
proper demonstrations in Palace Yard, 
whether against the Licensing Bill or 
with any other object. 


WAYS AND MEANS.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Mr. Speaker— 
I rise, Sir, for the purpose of moving 
that you leave the Chair, and I think it 
may be for the convenience of the House 
that I should accompany that Motion 
with a very short statement referring to 
the present position of the financial 
plans of the Government, and our inten- 
tions with regard to them. On Tuesday 
the Cabinet, considering the state of 
opinion which prevailed with respect to 
the financial proposals of the Govern- 
ment, and especially with reference to 
a tax upon matches, authorized my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to state that we did not intend to 
persevere with that proposal. At the 
same time, however, we were not aware 
that there was any intention to chal- 
lenge, or, at least, further to chal- 
lenge, after the debate of Monday night, 
the Budget as a whole, or the Govern- 
ment through the medium of the Budget. 
But on Tuesday evening the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Disraeli), in 
the exercise of a discretion which was 
perfectly legitimate on his part, as it 
would have been on the part of any other 
Member of this House, gave Notice of 
a Motion challenging the whole of the 
financial proposals of the Government. 
Her Majesty’s Government was unaware 
of the fact that this Motion was about 
to be brought forward until the Notice 
was actually given; and when we had 
time to consider it, it appeared to us 
greatly to alter the situation of affairs. 
Before that Notice was given our inten- 
tion was to deal with the Budget in detail, 
upon the principles we had explained— 
that is to say, that while we felt our- 
selves bound to adhere to what we con- 
sidered to be the main bases and funda- 
mental principles of the scheme, we 
were ready, so far as was in our power, 
to consider the opinion of the House and 
the state of public feeling with respect to 
any proposals not essential to the object 
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we have in view at the present time. 
That was, I think, a course perfectly 
legitimate for us to take as long as the 
Budget was before the House for consi- 
deration in detail; but if the Budget 
was to be challenged as a whole we did 
not think that that course could be pur- 
sued. We were of opinion that, in such 
a case, it was our duty at once to make 
known to the House, who were to be 
invited to pronounce upon it as a whole, 
what precise course we intend to pursue 
in reference to the changes that have 
been or might be made in it. It has 
been made known to me quite recently 
that there is a doubt—though, probably, 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite is 
better informed on the subject than I 
am—as to the regularity of the Motion 
of which he has given Notice, considered 
as a Motion to be made in Committee of 
Ways and Means. That, however, I do 
not consider very material to my present 
purpose, as there are plenty of means 
afforded by the forms of the House 
which will give the right hon. Gentleman, 
if he is so disposed—and I must now 
assume absolutely that he is so disposed 
—an opportunity of challenging the 
financial plans of the Government. If 
we are to consider the Budget in the 
point of view to which I have alluded, 
I think it is fair that, without waiting 
for the incidents of the debate, I should 
state to the House distinctly what it is 
that we now deem it our duty to adhere 
to, how it is proposed to fill up the gap 
made by the withdrawal of the intended 
tax upon matches, and what modifica- 
tions we propose to make in the plans 
which were announced by my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
We cannot depart from what we consider 
to be the basis of the whole proposal— 
namely, that we should look in the 
main, if not wholly, to the income tax 
for the purpose of providing what is re- 
quired by the Estimates as they at pre- 
sent stand, and as we mean to adhere to 
them. With respect to the Estimate of 
Expenditure, it has already been stated, 
on the part of the Government, that we 
shall be too happy if, in the course of 
the year, we find that the state of cir- 
cumstances does not compel us to lay out 
the whole of the money at the disposal 
of the Government ; but we are not pre- 
pared to depart from the proposals as 
they now stand before the House. With 
reference to the expenditure of the na- 
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ture contemplated by the present Esti- 
mates, and which has been described as 
belonging to a state of things which we 
regard as transitory, we do not and shall 
not think it right to provide for any por- 
tion of this expenditure by disturbing 
the duties that are now imposed upon 
articles of consumption, with the addi- 
tional disturbance of all the relations and 
transactions of trade in connection with 
the distribution of those articles of con- 
sumption all over the country, which 
would inevitably follow. Lastly, Sir, 
we must adhere to our view, which is 
that the interest of the country and the 
soundness of our financial system re- 
quire that this expenditure, which the 
Government has proposed, and a large 
portion of which the House has voted, 
should be met by means drawn from the 
taxation of the country, and not by 
means drawn from any other source. 
Having settled that, Sir, it will be asked 
what we intend to do with the particu- 
lars of the Budget. It was the inten- 
tion of my right hon. Friend, had the 
matter been considered without Powe 
dice in detail upon the merits of each 
proposition, to have stated the argu- 
ments which, as we think, may very 
properly be used in favour of our pro- 
posals--with regard to the legacy, pro- 
bate, and succession duties, where we 
framed proposals which we thought to 
be conducive to the public interest and 
founded on principles of justice. [‘‘ No, 
no!”] I am not asking for criticism, 
nor am I endeavouring to filch any 
sort of admission from hon. Members as 
to the proposals, and if hon. Members 
will be content to wait I shall resolve 
their doubts in a very few moments. - 
We have thought it our duty to look at 
the state of opinion with regard to this 
proposal, and we have arrived at the 
conclusion that, in the state of opinion 
which prevails, it would be impossible 
for us to obtain a fair judgment upon 
the proposal on its merits. [‘‘ Oh, oh!” 
‘Hear, hear!’’] Iam always glad when 
hon. Members opposite can find relief 
for the occasional tedium that attends 
debates in this House in the slightest 
ray of what may afford amusement ; but 
it does not appear to me that what I 
have just said suggests any particular 
ground for amusement, or the reverse— 
at any rate, I will endeavour to make 
my meaning clear. In regard to all 
public topics, there are questions of ab- 
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stract merits and questions based upon 
the particular period at which they are 
brought forward. At the present mo- 
ment, as at all periods, there are many 
hon. Members in this House who are 
indisposed to any augmentation of the 
burdens upon property, and such Mem- 
bers we have always to reckon upon as 
the natural and permanent opponents of 
proposals such as these to which I am 
now referring. But besides these, we 
have another set of opinion prevailing 
more upon this side of the House than 
on the other, which has reference not 
so much to the general principle of im- 
posing duties upon property as to the 
circumstances of the time. I quite ad- 
mit that an illegitimate combination was 
contemplated and about to be carried 
out on last Monday night; but here, 
between the two classes of opinion I 
have described, we have what must be 
admitted on all hands to be a combina- 
tion of a perfectly legitimate character. 
We have Gentlemen who are very 
jealous of the expenditure proposed, 
and who naturally cling to and interpret 
strictly any declarations we have made 
to the effect that the expenditure is of a 
transitory character, and we have also 
Gentlemen opposite who urge with no 
inconsiderable force that they are en- 
titled to object, if they think fit, to pro- 
posals involving expenditure and an en- 
largement of the permanent sources of 
Revenue. In fact, the House appears 
to say, and I admit its perfect right so to 
speak—‘‘ We are ready to make provi- 
sion for the wants you have submitted 
to us, but we require that the provision 
shall be made in such a way that we 
shall be able to keep the subject in our 
own hands, and shall not place at the 
disposal of the Government any such 
enlarged resources as may have a tend- 
ency to render permanent an expendi- 
ture which you have encouraged us to 
hope need not be invested with the cha- 
racter of permanency.” Under these 
circumstances, we consider that between 
those opposed to the proposal on prin- 
ciple and those who are opposed to it 
on the ground that the time is inoppor- 
tune, we should have to meet a combi- 
nation the perfect Parliamentary legiti- 
macy of which we cannot deny, but 
which would certainly render it quite 
impossible at the present moment to ob- 
tain an entirely unbiassed consideration 
of the proposal on its own merits. We 
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therefore, Sir, do not intend to submit 
to the House at the present time the 
Resolutions relating to the probate, suc- 
cession, and legacy duties. I hope no- 
thing that I have said can be taken by 
anyone as indicating that there is any 
change of opinion on the part of the 
Government with reference to the justice 
of the principle upon which that propo- 
sition was founded. Well, Sir, we 
think that our course is avery plain one. 
It is to make provision for the present 
exigency from that source which is of 
all sources the most available for any 
purposes of a more or less temporary 
character, and which is likewise recom- 
mended by the circumstance that it is 
easily borne while it lasts, and easily 
removed when the time comes for the 
Government to make the surrender. 
We shall therefore propose that the 
income tax be increased by 2d. in the 
pound, and the plan of computing it by 
percentage will stand over for an im- 
partial expression of public opinion. If, 
on consideration, we come to the con- 
clusion that its trifling disadvantages 
are counterbalanced by the flexibility 
which it unquestionably possesses, Par- 
liament will certainly hear of it again ; 
if, on the contrary, it is found that it 
introduces labour and complication to 
an extent which would more than coun- 
terbalance the flexibility, I am able to 
say, on the part of the Government, that 
we have never considered it so vitally 
associated with our candour, consistency, 
or honour as to put us under the im- 
perative obligation of pressing it upon 
the attention of Parliament. The Budget 
will therefore stand in such a form that 
it will be easily intelligible to those who 
may hear it, and I trust that a favour- 
able hearing and consideration will be 
given to the alterations and moditications 
which I have sketched out, and which 
will be explained more in detail by my 
right hon. Friend. I have now, Sir, 
to move that you do leave the Chair. 


Means. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. William Ewart Gladstone.) 


Mr. DISRAELI: I gave Notice, Sir, 
on Tuesday last, as the House has been 
correctly reminded by the right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down, that 
it was my intention to ask the opinion 
of the House generally upon the Budget 
proposed by Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
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I thought at the time that Budget was 
not satisfactory, and that the decision 
of the House might possibly induce Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, on the whole, to 
re-consider their scheme. Shortly after 
giving that Notice the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
rose and announced the relinquishment 
of an important portion of the Govern- 
ment proposals, and it was therefore 
quite clear that my previous Notice 
was, under those circumstances, brutum 
fulmen. And, although it might possibly 
still become my duty to ask the opinion 
of the House on the general scheme of 
the Government, inasmuch as it would 
be necessary for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to make new propositions, to 
supply the place of those he had relin- 
quished, it was quite clear that it would 
be impossible for me to proceed, if 
at all, until the new propositions were 
before us. The new propositions might 
be satisfactory; or they might, as a 
whole, partake of a very different cha- 
racter from the original propositions of 
the Government; and therefore I am 
surprised that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Minister of the Crown 
should suppose I was bound imme- 
diately to proceed with a Resolution 
which was framed when all the circum- 
stances of the case were so widely differ- 
ent. It had also transpired—and I be- 
lieve with the knowledge of the right 
hon. Gentleman—that the highest autho- 
rity had intimated that by the forms 
of the House, the Resolution I proposed 
to submit could not be put; and now 
the right hon. Gentleman, to-day, ex- 
pecting I should proceed, or take some 
opportunity of virtually proceeding with 
the Motion, announces a number of 
changes which entirely alter the cha- 
racter of the Budget, in respect to which 
I intended originally to solicit the opinion 
of the House. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has given up the succession duties, 
together with that original proposition 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the tax on 
matches. The right hon. Gentleman, in 
intimating the substitute that will be 
proposed—namely, an income tax at the 
rate of 2d. in the pound in addition to 
the present tax, has given up the pro- 
posed new mode of assessment, against 
which I myself, and I believe the majo- 
rity of the House, had great objection. 
It will, therefore, be evident to any 
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candid mind that I am not bound, even 
if I had the opportunity, which I have 
not, to bring forward my original Notice. 
But, Sir, it requires time for us to con- 
sider the propositions of the Government, 
and I should be glad to know what pe- 
riod of time the right hon. Gentleman 
proposes should be given the House for 
that purpose. [Murmurs.] If there is 
anybody in the House who can doubt 
the propriety of such a course, I must 
make one or two observations upon the 
position in which the House finds itself 
in regard to its finances generally, and 
in regard to the changes proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman. Let me make 
one or two observations on the position 
of the House. In the first place, we 
have a Budget, which proposes to provide 
for the whole deficiency of the year, a 
deficiency amounting to £2,700,000, by 
direct taxation. It must be at once 
acknowledged that that is a plan differ- 
ing very much in principle from the 
scheme which the right hon. Gentleman 
announced in the Budget last week. It 
was not only announced that a portion 
of the deficiency should be supplied by 
means of direct taxation, but a mode of 
raising that direct taxation was submitted 
to the House by the right hon. Gentleman. 
At this time last year the Chancellorof the 
Exchequer reduced the indirect taxation 
of the country to the amount of nearly 
£3,000,000, and this year he is proposing 
to increase the direct taxation according 
to this new suggestion by nearly the 
same amount. Such a proposition of 
extreme gravity demands some time for 
the House to consider whether they are 
prepared to sanction it, and I would not 
ask for an immediate judgment on the 
matter at issue. But, besides this, there 
are other circumstances connected with 
this question, which appear to me to 
make it most urgent that time should be 
allowed us to consider the new Budget— 
for this is a new Budget. The right 
hon. Gentleman cannot forget that the 
real deficiency which the Government 
ought fo consider and contemplate is 
not measured by the precise sum of 
£2,700,000, as estimated by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, but that this 
year there have been declarations made 
by that right hon. Gentleman in his 
Financial Statement, and that there have 
been proposals by Bills now lying upon 
the Table, which will very much in- 
crease the liabilities of this country in 
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future years, and which liabilities they 


would be shortly called on to meet. 
Now, Sir, I am not myself generally in- 
clined to mix up the financial arrange- 
ments of one year with those of its succes- 
sors; sufficient forthe yearare the burdens 
thereof; but there are cases, and such 
cases must be familiar to Gentlemen in 
this House, when it has been necessary 
to take that course, and the present 
Prime Minister, when Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, on more than one occasion 
produced financial schemes which con- 
nected the finances of one year with the 
finances of those that succeeded. In 
addition to this deficiency announced, 
which, in round numbers, amounts to 
£2,700,000, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in his Budget Speech, calling 
attention to the enormous Estimate un- 
der the heading of ‘‘ Miscellaneous,” told 
us that that £900,000 will consist simply 
of return money expended on the Abys- 
sinian Expedition, and will not occur in 
the years to follow. The right hon. 
Gentleman also very properly referred 
to the increased liability for which we 
must be prepared hereafter, if the aboli- 
tion of purchase in the Army is decided 
upon by the House, and he very properly 
reminded the House that the £600,000 
provided for that purpose in the Budget 
of this year must be at least doubled 
next year. Well, £900,000 and £600,000 
make £1,500,000, and I think the House 
will remember that there is a Bill upon 
the Table of the House, to which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer also very 
properly referred in his Budget—a Bill 
respecting local taxation, containing, as 
I think, a monstrous proposition for the 
transfer of a branch of Imperial taxation 
to satisfy the local cravings of obscure 
bodies, who, if they are known for any- 
thing, are known for the painful noto- 
riety of their general administration of 
local funds. If the £1,200,000 which is 
thus to be transferred is added to the 
£1,500,000 I have already referred to, 
the House will see there is another sum 
of £2,700,000, which we must contem- 
plate when we are considering the Ways 
and Means. My right hon. Friend near 
me reminds me that the cost of retire- 
ment must also be provided for, but I 
shrink at this moment from the contem- 
plation of a subject so vast. Oursorily 
adverting to it, I will, on this occasion, 
confine myself to the figures with which 
we have been furnished by the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer himself. Well, 
now, Sir, I take the Estimates of the 
right hon. Gentleman for what they de- 
clare themselves to be, and I do so sin- 
cerely, and with the hope that in any 
discussions we may have on these finan- 
cial subjects, we shall not find, on either 
side of the House, that loose style of de- 
bate which does not accept the Estimates 
of the Minister of Finance. Taking, 
then, these Estimates as genuine, and 
therefore not having any right to trust 
to the increase of the Revenue, and not 
having, as I think, under the circum- 
stances, any very strong reason to hope 
for the reduction of expenditure, we 
really have before us the prospect of a 
deficiency of between £5,000,000 and 
£6,000,000 to encounter the year after 
the current financial year. Now, some 
may say—‘‘Let us shut our eyes to 
these contingencies.” It would not be 
prudent, I doubt whether it would be 
just to do so, considering that they form 
part of the Financial Statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman. I doubt whe- 
ther we should be justified in omitting 
them from our consideration; but there 
are two most weighty reasons which in 
my mind render it imperative that we 
should take them into consideration, and 
immediately, in consequence of the ob- 
servations made this evening by the 
First Minister of the Crown. We must 
recollect that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer gave us some intimation of re- 
sources which he contemplated and to 
which he gave his approval. And what 
were they? Of all the Ministers on that 
Bench the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
—I am not speaking of the right hon. 
Gentleman personally or individually, 
but of the office—is the one who should 
most weigh his words, for an incautious 
phrase from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer may seriously affect the com- 
merce of the country, the course of trade, 
the mode of investment, the legitimate 
speculation and enterprise of the coun- 
try. I am quite sure that no Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is insensible to that 
responsibility, and I am certain that the 
distinguished Gentleman who at present 
occupies that office is too conscious of 
the weight attached to the words of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to have 
used any expression of that kind without 
having well weighed and matured it. 
Now, what were those intimations that 
he made to the House? The Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer, of course con- 
templating this possible and probable 
deficiency of between £5,000,000 and 
£6,000,000, and assuming, as he had a 
right to assume, that he would retain 
his office, and have to face this deficiency, 
told us in his Budget Speech that there 
were means of taxation which had his 
entire approbation, though they might 
be regarded with some little prejudice in 
the country. In the first place, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said—‘‘ We 
have an excellent mode of supplying 
this deficiency, and that is to tax 
machinery employed in the cultivation of 
the soil.” And that is what the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer calls putting an 
end to exemptions. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer says the tax which he 
approves is a tax upon the horses and 
carts of the farmers, and, I believe, the 
carts of other traders, which would pro- 
duce little less than £2,000,000; and he 
further said that it had the merit of 
fixity, and therefore that it could be 
depended on. I heard some one ask 
the other day—‘‘ What is the use of 
Chambers of Agriculture?” I have 
an opinion that Chambers of Agricul- 
ture are very useful, and if their pro- 
ceedings are regulated with discretion 
may be of great benefit. But no doubt 
Chambers of Agriculture will now have 
something to occupy their time, when 
they find that by the plans of Her 
Majesty’s Government our finances are 
brought into such a state that in the 
course of 12 months we shall probably 
have a deficit of between £5,000,000 and 
£6,000,000, and that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is of opinion that a ra- 
tional and politic mode of largely supply- 
ing that deficiency is to tax machinery 
required for the cultivation of the soil. 
In this case, I would ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether, in laying 
down this principle, he would extend it 
to the horse-power of manufactures gene- 
rally? If so, I can assure him he will 
find in me a determined opponent. This 
being the first intimation of the taxes of 
the future, I would ask, what is the other? 
It is a very serious one, and it refers 
particularly to the tax which the right 
hon. Gentleman has withdrawn from the 
Budget this evening, but with the sig- 
nificant communication that the principle 
of that tax will be brought before our 
notice at another time. Let us look at 
what the Ohancellor of the Exchequer 
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said in his speech. The proposition, 
speaking generally, was to double the 
duties on succession. A great deal may 
be said against such a tax upon grounds 
of impolicy and injustice. I will, how- 
ever, say nothing about it at present, as 
it is withdrawn; but must call attention 
to the extraordinary declaration made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
his Budget Speech, because it is one 
of the most remarkable announcements 
that ever was made by a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in this country. He told 
us that he had deeply considered this 
question of succession, and the taxes 
upon it, and, in his opinion, the quality 
of consanguinity in the arrangement of 
such taxes ought not to be recognized 
by the State. It would appear that this 
is a course which the right hon. Gentle- 
man, in furtherance of his financial 
views, is prepared to pursue at another 
time. Now, in this announcement, I 
believe the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has put himself in entire opposition to 
the traditions, and even the passionate 
convictions, of the people of this country, 
and has identified himself with a prin- 
ciple of taxation which, as far as I 
know, has never been recognized by the 
laws of any State, ancient or modern, at 
least by none laying claim to civilization. 
Such is the position, then, in which 
we find ourselves. If the Estimates of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer unhap- 
pily prove true—and so we must treat 
them, because they are founded on 
authentic information, and after con- 
sideration by eminent men—we must 
look forward to more than a possibility 
of a deficit of £5,000,000 or £6,000,000 ; 
and we have a Ministry which has al- 
ready officially intimated to us that it is 
ready at any time to bring forward mea- 
sures-to supply such a deficiency which, 
as far as succession is concerned, will 
not recognize the principle of consan- 
guinity, and, so far as the machinery 
for cultivating the soil is concerned, that 
it shall be subject to a tax from which 
every other trade in the country is free. 
These are grave considerations, and I 
cannot doubt but that they will fall 
deep into the minds of the people of 
this country. It is impossible to avoid 
the consideration of them, when even- 
ing after evening we have parts of the 
original Budget withdrawn from our 
attention in this perfunctory manner. 
What is our position? We have a 
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new Budget. The indirect taxation 
which was proposed has been given 
up, and, as I think, most properly. The 
scheme for doubling the duties on suc- 
cession has been relinquished some- 
what hastily, but in a manner very satis- 
factory to the House and country at 
large. The mode, too, of assessing the 
income tax, novel and vexatious as it 
was, has already disappeared. I have 
read somewhere of the sweet simplicity of 
the Three per Cents. There is a sweet 
simplicity in the present Budget which, 
at any rate, will not allow any person to 
be mystified as to itscharacter or contents. 
Then let us clearly understand our posi- 
tion, after all the schemes which we 
have for the last two years endured. We 
must remember it was only this time last 
year that in the most wanton and unne- 
cessary manner, in a manner which very 
slightly benefited any class, and, so far 
as one branch of the Revenue was 
concerned, benefited none, we lost by 
the advice of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer £3,000,000 of indirect taxation, 
and now this identical Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposes to inflict upon us 
£3,000,000 of direct taxation. ‘This is 
the proposition which ought, in my opi- 
nion, to be gravely considered; and I 
cannot doubt but that the Government, 
under the altered circumstances of the 
case, will propose such a day for its con- 
sideration as will give us, and perhaps 
the country, full opportunity to consider 
the best course to be pursued. Before 
I sit down I wish to make a remark 
which when I entered Parliament would 
have been unnecessary, but which, to 
my surprise, has become necessary in 
in the Parliament of which I am now a 
Member. Sir, I protest against the doc- 
trine which, if it has not been directly 
enunciated, has at least been inferen- 
tially impressed upon the House, and 
that constantly—I refer to the doctrine 
that because we have agreed to Votes in 
Committee of Supply we are bound to 
approve the Ways and Means proposed 
for those Votes. Nothing could be more 
unconstitutional and unreasonable. [ Mr. 
GuapstonE: Hear, hear! ] The right 
hon. Gentleman says, ‘‘ Hear, hear!” I 
do not say that the right hon. Gentleman 
impressed that upon the House with as 
much decision as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man inferentially led the House to be- 
lieve that it was our duty, unless we pro- 
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posed preferable Ways and Means to his 
own, to accede to them. What is that 
but the doctrine I have described? So 
far as I am concerned, I have no wish to 
shrink from the responsibility of having 
agreed to the Votes in Supply, and I 
believe there is no Gentleman on this 
side of the House who at all shrinks 
from such responsibility; but we will 
vindicate our right to question and cri- 
ticise the Ways and Means of the Mi- 
nistry ; to ask ourselves whether they 
are adequate, whether they are just, 
whether they are politic. We have 
questioned your Ways and Means; we 
did not think they were adequate; we 
did not think they were just; we did 
not think they were politic. It was 
politic, I suppose, in the estimation of 
the Government, to propose a tax upon 
matches? It was just, in their opinion, to 
put a tax upon the home and the orphan 
—the tax upon succession. The income 
tax comes next; and that, I suppose, is 
in their view, an adequate tax. We are 
prepared to consider the proposition of 
the right hon. Gentleman: his Ways 
and Means are now simple. What has 
occurred with respect to this Budget 
shows the wisdom of the course the 
House took in questioning the Ways 
and Means; for the proposals of the Go- 
vernment have been all withdrawn, to 
the satisfaction of the House, and I am 
sure to the unspeakable relief of the 
country. Let us now consider the new 
Ways and Means of the Government, 
and I will not doubt but that her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers will give us time to 
accord to them that consideration they 
deserve. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Like the diminutive hero of 
whom we were told, to our great delight, 
in our nursery days, the right hon Gen- 
tleman has just been engaged in the 
cruel slaughter of a giant of his own 
creation. He has accused my right hon. 
Friend and myself of having laid down 
this doctrine—that the House, having 
passed certain Votes in Supply, is thereby 
precluded from objecting to the Ways 
and Means by which the services thus 
votedaretobemet. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has certainly had an easy victory 
over his own phantom. But supposing 
the proposition to have been differently 
stated, and supposing that the assertion 
had been that my right hon. Friend and 
myself had said—what we really did 
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say—that the House having agreed, 
after consideration and after Divisions, to 
certain Votes in Supply, and other Votes 
which necessarily imply expenditure, is 
bound to make provision somehow or 
other for that outlay—would the right 
hon. Gentleman have found that so 
easy of refutation? And yet that was 
the champion he had to encounter, and 
not the giant of his own imagination. 
I have, however, to thank the right hon. 
Gentleman for doing what I am bound 
to say very few persons in the House 
except himself have done—namely, for 
making a most eloquent, and I think I 
may add, really successful defence of 
those parts of my Budget which have 
been abandoned. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has pointed out what had not 
been very much thought of or dwelt on, 
and that was the great advantage that 
would have been derived from them for 
purposes of prospective finance. But I 
will not enter into this subject now: I 
am not going to offer any defence of 
what is gone. I can only say that my 
firm belief is, the time will come when, 
the heat and passions of the present 
moment having passed away, these mat- 
ters may perhaps be considered in a dif- 
ferent light to what they are at present. 
But the right hon. Gentleman has 
brought against me two distinct accusa- 
tions which Iam bound to meet. He 
has credited me with saying that it is my 
intention to, as I think he said, put 
taxes on all the machinery employed in 
husbandry. He did not understate his 
case; in fact, he very seldom does. 
Spades, harrows, flails, thrashing ma- 
chines, all are involved in one common 
description. "What was really the case? 
Before I proceeded to the imposition of 
new taxes, I thought it my duty to point 
out to the House that there was a large 
class of articles known under the name 
of ‘‘exemptions,’’ a tax on which would, 
if the House were pleased to tax them, 
raise a very considerable part of the 
deficit. Idid not make to the House 
any proposition of the kind stated by 
the right hon. Gentleman ; I did not hold 
out to the House that the Government 
had the least idea of taxing those ar- 
ticles; but I only pointed out the facts 
of the case, just as I pointed out many 
other things which did not make very 
much for me, such as the item for 
£874,000, which will not occur next 
year, and the increased Vote for Army 
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— but which I thought it my 
uty candidly and fairly to notice, and 
which might have escaped observation 
if they had not been placed before 
hon. Members. These were matters 
which it was not necessary for me to 
state, yet, in calling attention to them, I 
never pledged either myself or the Go- 
vernment to any proceeding of the kind 
mentioned by the right hon. Gentleman. 
His second point was with regard to the 
succession duties, and on that I expressed 
my own individual opinion, which I am 
bound to say I retain—that the scale of 
consanguinity which is peculiar to this 
country is not in itself founded on 
any very sound principle of taxation. 
f° Oh, oh!’’] I may. be quite wrong, 

ut I am only stating what was the opi- 
nion I expressed. For that opinion I 
gave my reason, which was that I be- 
lieve the essence of taxation to be 
equality, and a scale by which two per- 
sons who are bequeathed equal sums are 
taxed, the one to the extent of 1 per 
cent and the other by 10 per cent, cer- 
tainly sins against that canon of taxation. 
But, in doing so, I accompanied my opi- 
nion with the declaration that the feel- 
ing in favour of this scale was very 
firmly rooted in the country, and stated 
that the Government had no intention 
whatever of disturbing it, but that they 
thought they might be right in trying to 
make some little further approach to 
equality by raising that scale in two of 
its five degrees. [‘‘Oh, oh!”)] I may 
have been totally wrong in that opinion. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] Opinions, however, 
are not decided by cheers or counter 
cheers, but by reasoning. I may have 
been totally wrong, but I never com- 
mitted either myself or the Government 
to any intention of adopting the policy 
to which the right hon. Gentleman ob- 
jects. Iam not aware that it is neces- 
sary for me to say anything more, except 
that the right hon. Gentleman, having 
complimented us on the ‘‘ sweet simpli- 
city”’ of our Budget, might have drawn 
the inference that so simple a matter 
could have been discussed atonce. That 
inference, however, does not appear to 
have occurred to the mind of the right 
hon. Gentleman. I should have thought 
there was another reason why he would 
have been willing to go on; and that is, 
that this fearful proposal of placing 2d. 
on the income tax, in order to meet a 
transitional expenditure, is like his own 
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act in 1867, when he had to meet the 
expenses of the Abyssinian War. I 
think, however, he has a perfect right 
to claim the delay he asks for, and that 
it will be employed to advantage, and I 
hope it will be satisfactory if I propose 
to go into Committee on this subject on 
Monday next. 

Lorp GEORGE CAVENDISH said, 
he had no doubt he was expressing the 
opinions of those around him when he 
said that he greatly rejoiced that the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government and his Colleagues had not 
allowed any false pride to stand in the 
way of the withdrawal of their proposi- 
tion as regarded the succession duties, 
and the other items of the Budget. 
Looking to what had occurred, he could 
only account for the production of such 
a Budget on the theory of the first Lord 
Shaftesbury, who used to say that every- 
one had within him a wise man and a 
foolish one; that each must have his 
turn, and that if the wise man were 
always allowed to prevail the individual 
would become disordered and fit for 
nothing; so that it was necessary at 
times to allow the foolish man to run 
his course and play his frolic. That 
seemed to be the case with regard to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
for two successive Sessions had brought 
in, as they, the Liberal party thought, 
very wise measures; but now something 
within him, either the foolish man tell- 
ing him not to be satisfied, or the idea 
of the wise man—‘‘ Vanity of vanities, 
all is vanity,”’ urged him not to be satis- 
fied with having acquired a great cha- 
racter for wisdom, but to bring forward 
this time a foolish Budget. In this in- 
stance, the right hon. Gentleman seemed 
to think that he would not only be 
foolish, but frolicsome also, for 18 jokes 
had been counted in his speech. More- 
over, he not only proposed to inflict 
heavy burdens, but he went out of his 
way to exasperate the landed interest 
by pointing to the farmers’ horses, and 
saying that although he did not desire 
to tax them this year, yet on another 
occasion the subject might be well worthy 
of consideration. Those who on the Go- 
vernment side of the House belonged 
to the landed interest, had supported 
many measures that had led almost to 
the annihilation of representatives of 
their class. Feeling the smallness of 
their present number to be a misfor- 
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tune, he desired that some remedy might 
be found, so that more of the repre- 
sentatives of the landed interest would 
be found on that side of the House, 
which was now so largely occupied by 
hon. Members for boroughs. The ex- 
isting evil was greatly to be deplored ; 
but if the House passed such measures 
as those which had been hinted at, the 
evil would be increased by many who 
now represented land on the Minis- 
terial side of the House being excluded 
from the House. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer seemed to him to be 
like the Nottingham man who was re- 
cently mentioned in the newspapers as 
having acquired a reputation for great 
wealth, which enabled him to live on his 
relatives, who thought they were to re- 
ceive large bequests. The right hon. 
Gentleman had this year been reputed 
to be possessed of great wealth, and 
by even the best-informed it was be- 
lieved that he would have a surplus of 
£2,000,000; but during the last week 
of the financial year there was an “‘ ugly 
rush”’ for the money. Although know- 
ing this, either from some infatuation, 
or in his rollicking reckless manner, the 
right hon. Gentleman had this year en- 
couraged applications for money to be 
made to him which led to the deficit. 
First came the Secretary for War, who 
asked—‘‘Can you spare me £600,000 
this year?’’ The right hon. Gentleman 
replied—‘‘ Oh, yes; and what shall you 
want next?” ‘‘£1,200,000,” was the 
reply. Next came the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, who, while at the Poor Law 
Board, was asked by the landed interest 
to consider the subject of rating personal 
property. He thought—‘‘ Before I leave 
this office I should like to. do some- 
thing to snub these country gentlemen.” 
Therefore he resolved not to give them 
anything, but he went to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and said—‘‘If you 
can spare me £1,200,000 next year, I 
will then relieve house property to that 
amount,” though nobody had asked 
for it. If business was to be conducted 
on these principles; if the landed in- 
terest was to be treated in this man- 
ner; it was time for some of the few 
remaining representatives of that in- 
terest on the Government side of the 
House to enter their protest against 
such measures. He was very glad that, 
as in the case of the man at Notting- 
ham, the Friends of the right hon. 
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Gentleman had given him, or rather 
his Budget, a decent burial, instead of 
calling on the rest of the House to attend 
his obsequies; and he trusted that, if 
the observation of Lord Shaftesbury were 
true, the right hon. Gentleman, in the 
character of the foolish man, having 
played his pranks and run his rigs, 
would return, as the wise man, to the 
wisdom and gravity of a former period. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, as it might be 
supposed that the new Budget just in- 
troduced would be popular among per- 
sons of advanced Liberal opinions, he 
was bound, considering his views on 
taxation, to enter his earnest and de- 
cided protest against the principle con- 
tained in it. He had never concealed 
from the House that he held extreme 
democratic opinions; nevertheless, he had 
not lost sight of the dangers of demo- 
cracy, and no one who had considered 
the subject could doubt that, among the 
many advantages enjoyed by democratic 
institutions, there was this disadvantage 
—that, if not properly checked, they 
sometimes tended to make government 
expensive. Now, the House would re- 
member the debates two or three years 
ago. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Prime Minister fought nightly 
over that historic animal, the Trojan 
horse; and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer warned the House that inside 
it there was a great democracy, which, 
if once let loose, would issue forth and 
sway the Government, regardless of the 
true principles of finance, and involve 
the country in unwonted extravagance. 
Well, three years had passed; but it 
was the extravagance of the Govern- 
ment, not the extravagance of the demo- 
cracy, that the country had to fear. 
There was a large exceptional expendi- 
ture of £3,000,000 this year, and the 
House was asked to provide the whole 
of it out of direct taxation. Now, who 
paid direct taxation? A small minority 
in each constituency. If, therefore, the 
new Budget were sanctioned, we said, 
in effect, to the democracy—‘‘ Be as ex- 
travagant as you like, sanction any ex- 
penditure you choose, there will be a 
Government who will tell you the ex- 
penditure is transitional, and you, the 
majority, will not pay the bill, but every 
farthing of additional taxation will be 
thrown upon the minority.” The au- 
thority of Ricardo, Mill, and other writers 
on political economy might be quoted 
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against him to show that taxation, whe- 
ther direct or indirect, in the end fell, 
to a great extent, upon the working 
classes ; but the great fact you wanted 
to bring home to the people was, that if 
they desired extravagant armaments the 
money must not come first out of other 
people’s pockets, but must come directly 
out of theirown. Although this might 
not be a popular doctrine, yet he believed 
it was the true one. He, therefore, pro- 
tested earnestly and solemnly against 
the plan for throwing the additional ex- 
penditure entirely on the income tax. 
In this country, no doubt, the working 
man was heavily taxed; but still more 
heavily taxed than the skilled artizan 
with £2 or £3 a-week were the clerk 
and the poor widow, struggling to bring 
up a family and maintain a certain ap- 
pearance on £100 or £150 a-year. Upon 
these persons the pressure of local taxa- 
tion was constantly increasing, and now 
that the working classes had a majority 
in almost every constituency, were they 
to lay down the doctrine that additional 
expenditure should be paid by the mino- 
rity out of direct taxation? He might, 
perhaps, be in a minority in expressing 
these opinions, but considering the state 
of Europe, and that owing to the en- 
couragement given to a wicked rivalry 
in armaments, country after country was © 
running with inevitable certainty into 
financial embarrassment, he thought it 
was the duty of that House, now that 
they had a democratic suffrage, to relax 
not a single check which might tend to 
prevent extravagance. He ventured the 
other night to make a suggestion to the 
Government, and he would venture to 
make another. On that occasion he asked 
them to withdraw their Budget, and he 
now asked them to revise it. The coun- 
try did not accept the doctrine that be- 
cause some sums had been voted in 
Supply, that the House was pledged to 
the expenditure; and he ventured to 
predict that if the Government attempted 
to carry out any financial proposals which 
involved the expenditure of £72,500,000, 
they would find they were not carrying 
out the wishes of the country. He should 
be false to the principles he held, and 
unworthy of a seat in that House, if he 
did not do everything in his power 
to protest against what he regarded 
as a fatal doctrine, which would lead 
the country to disastrous ruin — the 
fatal doctrine, that additional expen- 
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diture was to be borne entirely by direct 
taxation. 

Mr. LIDDELL tendered his thanks 
to the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Fawcett) for the principles which he had 
just enunciated, and at the same time he 
wished the House to consider what was 
the pretext of the Government for meet- 
ing the deficit of the year wholly out 
of direct taxation. The Government 
said it was transitional expenditure, 
but what security was there for it; be- 
cause experience taught them that ex- 
pense incurred for defensive purposes 
was a lasting expenditure. To say that 
was but throwing dust in the eyes of 
the House, of which the erection of for- 
tifications was an instance in proof, and 
therefore it was that he asked what se- 
curity was there that this increased ex- 
penditure would not become permanent. 
He was glad they were to have two or 
three days in which to consider the new 
a ye of the Government, and he 

oped that in the meantime what had 
been said by the hon. Member for 
Brighton would go to the hearts and 
homes of the vast majority of the people. 
It was but just that some part of the 
expenditure of the year should be met 
by indirect taxation. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH protested most 
strongly against the doctrine which the 
hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) 
had attempted to lay down ; because, so 
long as over £40,000,000 were raised 
by indirect taxation, it could not be said 
that the largest portion of the expendi- 
ture of the country was met by direct 
taxation. So long as the majority of 
the House was elected by classes alto- 
gether above the working classes, there 
would be no fear of the democratic 
power becoming omnipotent here, and 
therefore it appeared to him premature 
to meet such a danger as the hon. Gen- 
tleman had pointed out. It would have 
been more to the point, however, if the 
hon. Member had been able to produce 
an instance where the democratic form 
of government had proved to be the 
more expensive form of government. 

Mr. OSBORNE: As, Sir, ‘‘my poverty, 
and not my will, consents” to sit on 
these benches of advanced Liberals and 
retrogade Democrats, I rise to say, or 
rather to make my protest—not being 
that anomalous thing an advanced Libe- 
ral, or that almost extinct animal a Tory 
Member—that I can agree neither with 
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my hon. Friend opposite the Member 
for South Northumberland (Mr. Liddell), 
nor with the hon. Professor, who, I be- 
lieve, is the only man among us who 
would adopt the Phrygian cap. I must 
add that I very much condole with my 
right hon. Friends on the Treasury 
Bench. I know it has been said by a 
French cynic that there is something in 
the misfortunes of our best friends which 
is agreeable to us. I do not experience 
that feeling myself; but I do condole 
with them in the incident of the noble 
Lord the Member for North Derbyshire 
(Lord George Cavendish), who, Ithought, 
was a Ministerialist beyond Ministers, 
helping a lame dog over the stile as he 
has done to-night. I was, indeed, some- 
what surprised to hear the sentiments 
enunciated by the noble Lord ; but I con- 
fess I was not able to follow him through 
the whole of the likeness which he drew, 
when he compared my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to a 
gentleman at Nottingham. To whom he 
referred I cannot say; but it seems to 
me that the resemblance was not so true 
as he might have made it if he had 
likened him to a gentleman whose name 
we meet with in the Old Testament—I 
mean Jonah. Of the other side of the 
House my right hon. Friend has as- 
suredly no cause to complain, and if he 
has been thrown overboard with all his 
sins upon his head—he tells us he has 
not repented—if he has been thrown 
overboard to the fishes—and I must say 
I do not envy the fish that got him—if 
he has been thrown overboard by the 
captain of the vessel, it has been the 
work of his Colleagues—I was going to 
call them his confederates. It is worthy 
of notice that the new Budget which 
has been proposed to us, assumes, we 
are told, the appearance of a simple 
Budget. If I am glad it assumes that 
simplicity, I must not be supposed to 
agree with the extreme doctrine which 
has been laid down by the Tory-Demo- 
cratic Member for Brighton. I am of 
opinion that, if the upper classes of this 
country are to enjoy the luxury of 
periodical panics, they should be pre- 
pared to pay for them. I think that 
the only way to bring about a reduction 
of expenditure is to make them pay for 
it; for until they feel the screw pressing 
on them depend upon it we shall never 
see that reduction of expenditure of 
which the hon. Member for Brighton is 
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so great an advocate. Feeling this very 
strongly, and that it is a thing above all 
others that we must ultimately effect, I 
should be glad if the right hon. Gentle- 
man would candidly tell the House that 
there would not be another alteration in 
his scheme before Monday—yet, if it 
comes before us, as at present framed, 
on that day I hope we shall have a 
proper discussion of the incidence of 
taxation, and that when we are called 
upon to vote the Ways and Means for 
the year, the House will not be actuated 
by a false shame, as the Ministers have 
not been actuated by any false shame 
in assenting to withdraw their Budget, 
and will press for the withdrawal of 
their Estimates also. They are about 
to plunge the country into an expendi- 
ture for what they call their Army Re- 
gulation scheme, of which none of us 
knows the fullest extent. The House 
of Commons has in consequence been 
placed in a most unprecedented situa- 
tion. You have been called upon to 
give your assent to a Bill without any 
definite statement of the cost which it 
would involve having been laid on the 
Table. I trust, therefore, that when 
you re-consider the Budget you will be 
prepared to go further, and to re-con- 
sider your vote on the Army Regulation 
Bill. However, whether you do so or 
not, of this I am sure, that the money 
which you will be called on to pay, in 
order that the Minister of War and his 
subordinates may ride their military 
hobby-horse, will be found to have been 
laid out on a project which is not worth 
the cost. I am delighted to be told the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has had to 
yield to the pressure which was put on 
him by his Colleagues on the Treasury 
Bench. I am sure he means well, and 
I would throw out to him a suggestion 
which he might consider before Monday. 
He has gone to considerable expense— 
I do not mean that he himself has, be- 
cause we shall have to pay for it—in 
preparing a new stamp with the motto, 
“* Kx luce lucellum,’”’ which, for the bene- 
fit of the successful capitalists whom I 
see around me, means, I may observe 
in passing, ‘‘ From light a little gain.” 
Well, that stamp is ready, and why 
should he not attach it to a tax which 
was recommended the other night by 
an hon. Gentleman who sits behind him, 
and who, although he attacked his Budget, 
walked into the same Lobby with hin— 
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I allude to the hon. Member for the 
City of London (Mr. Crawford)? Why 
should he not, I say, attach this Ex luce 
lucellum to a tax on photographs, which 
is a most objectionable impost, being a 
tax on the vanity of men and women, 
and not on the necessities of life? For 
that reason, Hx luce lucellum being ready, 
let him place it on photographs, and 
take something off the income tax. 

Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE ex- 
pressed his apprehension that, although 
the succession duty was for the present 
withdrawn, yet that it would not only be 
reproduced on some future occasion, but 
that they would also seek to place a duty 
on the motive power of manufacture in 
agriculture. Should such a contingency 
occur, they might depend upon it that 
the motive power in manufactures would 
not long escape. 

Lorp GARLIES thought the time was 
come when the House should be in- 
formed what the meaning was of the 
phrase ‘‘transition Estimates,” for, as 
far as he could perceive, the only Esti- 
mate answering to the description was 
that the country was to be called upon 
to pay only £600,000 this year for the 
abolition of purchase, and which would 
change to £1,200,000 next year. 

Mr. GILPIN said, that while he had 
felt it to be his duty on a previous occasion 
to make some strong observations against 
the original Budget, he had done so with 
regret. He had now a more pleasant duty 
to discharge, to congratulate the Govern- 
ment on having taken the course which 
as wise and honest men it became them 
to take—that when they found they 
had committed an error, to retrace their 
steps at the earliest possible moment. 
The wisest men might make mistakes, 
and it was only fools who persevered in 
them when discovered. The present 
action of the Government would, he be- 
lieved, strengthen their position in the 
estimation of the country. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, he must 
take the earliest opportunity of protest- 
ing against the idea of transferring the 
house tax from Imperial to local taxa- 
tion. They all knew perfectly well that 
London was the place which would be 
most benefited. He happened to have a 
freehold property of three or four houses 
in a town in Wales, and also of a house 
in the City of London. Not one of the 
houses in the town in Wales to which he 
referred paid the house tax. He was 
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sorry for it, because if they did he would 
have an increased rent. In the City of 
London, for a house of a similar size, 
he received a rent between nine and ten 
times greater. Every man who had to 
pay 9d. house duty was well recouped 
by getting £1 additional rent. He pro- 
tested against transferring such a tax 
from Imperial to local purposes. 

Mr. MAGNIAC expressed a hope that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
deal firmly with the exemption of cor- 
porations from legacy duty, if not this 
Session, at all events in some future one. 

Mr. SINCLAIR AYTOUN said, that 
while expressing dissatisfaction at the 
new scheme propounded by the Govern- 
ment, he entirely approved the course 
taken by the Government in throwing 
over the eccentric taxation proposed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
hoped this would be the last Budget of 
that character which the people of this 
country would see, and that, at any rate, 
it would afford a lesson to the Govern- 
ment not to permit one of their Members 
to indulge his desire of producing some- 
thing of an unusual and startling na- 
ture, but rather to adhere to those old- 
fashioned and more simple principles of 
finance which had hitherto maintained 
their ground. He was especially pleased 
that the match tax had been thrown 
over, and the succession duties also, with 
the proposal to substitute percentage 
for poundage in levying the income tax ; 
but he was not at all satisfied with the 
imposition of an increase in the direc- 
tion of that tax. There was no necessity 
for resorting in so large a degree to an 
increased income tax for an expenditure 
which was said to be transitional and 
temporary. If it was, why not meet it 
as other transitional and temporary ex- 
penses were met not by a loan, but by 
the simple plan of suspending the reduc- 
tion of the National Debt? He hoped, 
however, the Government would not be 
prevailed upon to abandon their scheme 
for the abolition of purchase. Within 
the last few years several Acts had been 
passed for converting sums of money in 
the Post Office Savings Banks into Ter- 
minable Annuities. The Trustees for 
the Reduction of the National Debt were 
empowered to devote the surplus funds, 
which were not required for meeting the 
demands of the depositors, to the pur- 
chase and cancelling of stock. He be- 
lieved we were at the present moment 
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applying more than £2,000,000 per 
annum to the reduction of the Debt. 
Well, if the expenditure of this year 
were really exceptional, let it be met by 
the simple means of suspending the re- 
duction of the Debt, instead of putting 
additional burdens on the people. 
Viscount BURY shared the general 
feeling of satisfaction that many of the 
items of the Budget proposed the other 
day had been modified. Her Majesty’s 
Government had shown a very wise dis- 
cretion in yielding to the expression of 
opinion which had made itself heard 
throughout the country, and the course 
which they had now chosen would be 
generally approved; but he could not, 
however, agree as to the propriety of an 
additional 2d. in the income tax by way 
of substitute for the proposals they had 
abandoned. That tax might have all 
the simplicity attributed to it; but he 
concurred in a great measure with what 
had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Brighton, that the tax, however simple, 
fell with an undue weight and pressure 
upon a class already sufficiently bur- 
dened. He was one of those who from 
the first had felt it his duty to oppose 
one part of the expenditure which had 
been proposed by the Government, and 
he could not but think if that expen- 
diture were now abandoned all the diffi- 
culties in which we were involved, and 
in which the Government were evidently 
involved, would disappear. If the Bill 
for the Regulation of the Army were 
either withdrawn or considerably modi- 
fied as regarded the abolition of pur- 
chase, the whole question would be sim- 
plified, the present difficulties of the 
Government would, in some deg*ee, dis- 
appear; and we should not be reduced 
to the expedient brought forward by the 
Government to-night. The right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment had intimated that he would not 
have ventured on the imposition of an 
additional 2d. of income tax were it not 
that the expenditure which it was to 
meet was of an exceptional and tem- 
porary nature. He disputed the state- 
ment that this expenditure could be 
transitory or exceptional. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire, it was true, set aside 
a suggestion made to him while speak- 
ing, that we should in future years 
have to provide for a scheme of retire- 
ment in the Army; but the House could 
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not shut its eyes to the fact that money 
would have to be procured year after 
year to carry out a retirement scheme, 
and they had not had even a hint from 
the Government of the amount which 
would be required for that purpose. If 
the abolition of purchase were for the 
present relinquished we should have a 
respite; we should not only not have to 
provide £600,000 in this year’s Esti- 
mates, but should be relieved for a time 
at least from the contemplation of the 
large sums which the retirement scheme 
would cost. He therefore agreed with 
those who had suggested that the Go- 
vernment should re-consider the Esti- 
mates which they had submitted to the 
House in this particular ; in doing so it 
could not be supposed that they would 
suffer in the opinion of the country if 
they adopted this course, which would 
be a manly, straightforward, and proper 
one. The Estimates were framed at a 
time when the Government had, no 
doubt, turned over their Ways and Means 
in their mind, and had arrived at certain 
conclusions. Now, Government acknow- 
ledged that their Ways and Means, 
which they had thought were acceptable 
to the House and the country, were not so, 
and with perfect straightforwardness and 
with perfect honour they re-modelled 
their scheme. Why should not they 
with equal straightforwardness and equal 
honour re-consider the Estimates which 
rendered those Ways and Means neces- 
sary? If the Army Organization Bill 
were withdrawn, we should be relieved 
from all the embarrassment which it had 
caused in our finance. 

Mr. PEASE tendered his most hearty 
thanks to the Government for the man- 
ner in which they had re-modelled their 
financial scheme. With reference to the 
suggestion of the noble Lord who had 
just sat down, as to the Army Organiza- 
tion Bill, it seemed to him to be too late, 
after the House had actually voted 
money for carrying out the abolition of 
the purchase system, to ask the Govern- 
ment again to revise their Estimates ; 
and if there was one thing more than 
another he trusted the Government would 
not do, it was to follow the advice of that 
noble Lord with regard to the question 
of Army purchase. He thanked the 
Prime Minister for the pledge he had 
given, to take the advice of the hon. 
Member for Sheffield and those who 
voted with him, to reduce the expendi- 
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ture when the state of Europe warranted 
that course; and he much hoped the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would leave 
the question of agricultural horses alone 
on all future occasions. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he would remind 
the House that when the Budget was 
introduced, he suggested that the deficit 
should be obtained in the mode now 
adopted by the Government. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer seemed to hold 
to his sliding scale of the succession 
duties; but he (Mr. Collins) was of opi- 
nion that the taxing of successions on 
personal property, ranging from 1 to 10 
per cent, would never have been achieved 
but by a Parliament of landlords. This 
was an anomaly that ought to be got rid 
of. Inan equalization of the succession 
duties, it should begin from the top, and 
5 per cent should be the maximum in 
any case of succession ; while, with re- 
gard to personalty, 2 per cent should 
be the maximum with reference to 
nearest relations, and 5 per cent in the 
case of strangers, and this should in- 
clude the tax on successions which is 
now levied in the shape of Probate 
Duty. He held that if the people of 
this country were determined to add 
materially to the defences of the coun- 
try they should know that they would 
have to pay the bill. The pressure of 
the income tax on incomes below £200 
had been much lessened by the reduc- 
tion of £60 from the assessed amount. 
The House ought steadily to keep in 
view the reduction of the National 
Debt, and, except in times of war or 
great peril, they ought not to suspend 
the action which was now going on for 
decreasing that Debt by means of Term- 
inable Annuities. Though, in principle, 
he thought it was objectionable to obtain 
an increase of Revenue by increasing 
one tax only, yet this was only a transi- 
tional period so far as concerned in- 
creased expenditure, and it would not be 
sound policy to obtain an increase of 
Revenue by increasing the duties on tea 
and sugar, which were comforts, he 
might almost say necessaries, of the poor. 
Under all the circumstances of the case, 
he thought that the Government had 
adopted a wise plan. 

Mr. BROOKS said, he had been an 
Income Tax Commissioner, and was of 
opinion that that tax inflicted great in- 
justice on the poor. He admitted that 
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made in the income tax by which the 
injustice was not felt so much by the 
very poor; but, still, there were a great 
number of professional men and people 
who derived their income from limited 
sources, who felt the injustice of the tax 
most keenly, while by more wealthy 
people the injustice was hardly felt. It 
seemed to him that we were in danger of 
falling on the income tax because the 
wisdom of the Legislature could think 
of nothing else. When the income tax 
was first proposed by the late Sir Robert 
Peel, it was intended as a merely tem- 
porary measure to raise the country from 
the condition into which it had fallen; 
and he (Mr. Brooks) thought it would 
be impolitic in the highest degree to 
allow Her Majesty’s Government to im- 
pose an additional income tax for the 
purpose of accomplishing measures which 
many on the Opposition Benches disap- 
proved. 

Mr. AUBERON HERBERT said, he 
did not suppose that the hon. Member 
for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) cared much 
when the hon. Member for Waterford 
(Mr. Osborne), in commenting upon his 
(Mr. Fawcett’s) honest, frank, and cou- 
rageous speech, spoke about Democrats. 
The remarks of the hon. Member for 
Waterford upon the hon. Member for 
Brighton would not lessen the confidence 
which a very large part of our working 

eople hadin him. The hon. Member for 
Waterford, no doubt, was a frequent 
source of amusement to the House, and 
if he (Mr. A. Herbert) were a giver of 
dinners, he would feel so much indebted 
to him for the favour of his company 
to dinner, that he would always keep an 
empty chair for him. [Mr. Ossorne: It 
does not follow that Ishouldcome. | Then, 
in that case, the loss would be his own. 
While perfectly ready to acknowledge 
this debt which they all owed to the 
hon. Gentleman, he could not help ob- 
serving that if the hon. Member wished 
to forward any political object, or if he 
saw in politics any meaning whatever, 
beyond their affording a fighting arena 
in which every man was to stand on his 
own hand, and joke on every subject, he 
would become more useful to the coun- 
try and to his own constituency if he 
would imitate the hon. Member for 
Brighton. [Mr. Ossorne: Hear, hear !] 
He was delighted to hear that the hon. 
Gentleman had a talent for music, in addi- 
tion to his other accomplishments; but, 
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notwithstanding the interruption, the 
hon. Gentleman should hear the end of 
his sentence, and receive the advice he 
was about to offer him, which was that 
he should become a retrograde Demo- 
crat as soon as possible. The only 
difficulty that lay in the way of his (Mr. 
Osborne’s) adopting that advice, was the 
impossibility of his retrograding from a 
position he had never attained, because 
the speeches of the hon. Gentleman 
never contained a single Democratic or 
Liberal sentiment, and might just as well 
have been delivered from the opposite 
as from the Liberal Benches. The hon. 
Member had instanced the hon. Member 
for Brighton (Mr Fawcett) as being the 
only man in the House ready to adopt 
the Phrygian cap. Caps were dangerous 
subjects for the hon. Gentleman to refer 
to; because there were different kinds of 
caps ; there was one which ‘“ makes 
music as it goes,” and which had a 
highly professional character; and if 
ever there was a subscription raised in 
the House to present any hon. Member 
with a cap of that kind, he should be 
glad to add his name to the list of sub- 
scribers. [‘‘Oh!’] He did not agree 
with what had fallen from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Brighton, for this reason, because 
he did not think that the money levied 
in the form of taxes throughout was ex- 
pended in the interests of the working 
population. At the present time, pounds 
were expended upon the Army and the 
Navy; while only pence were devoted to 
educational purposes, and the endow- 
ments throughout the country, great as 
they were, were not applied in such a 
way as to meet the real wants of the 
population. As soon as the money raised 
by taxation was expended in forward- 
ing the real interests of the working 
population the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Brighton could not be too 
closely or too faithfully followed. 

Mr. BUXTON said, he must congra- 
tulate Her Majesty’s Government on 
having retired with so much grace and 
frankness from a false position, in ac- 
knowledgment of which, no doubt, the 
country would award them all the more 
honour. Hon. Members near him shared 
his regret—a regret increased by the 
fact that he had found himself compelled 
to vote against the Government—-that 
the Prime Minister had felt it to be 
necessary to spend £26,000,000 this year 
upon the national armaments. The right 
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hon. Gentleman would, doubtless, have 
preferred that the cost of those arma- 
ments should have been reduced rather 
than increased; but he had been com- 

elled to yield to the pressure that had 
boos put upon him by the country. The 
political horizon being at present with- 
out a cloud, he could not see the neces- 
sity of adverting to the heavy expendi- 
ture of years gone by, and he hoped and 
trusted that the Government would soon 
be able to alter their policy on that head 
of expenditure. 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
congratulated the House and the country 
upon the course that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had thought fit to adopt in 
withdrawing the most objectionable fea- 
tures of the Budget. He wished to se- 
cond the suggestion of the hon. Member 
for the Kirkcaldy Burghs (Mr. Sinclair 
Aytoun) that this was a fitting opportunity 
for the suspension of the action of the ma- 
chinery for the reduction of the National 
Debt, in place of throwing the whole 
expenditure upon the direct taxation of 
the country. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister, in introducing, in 
1866, the measure under which that 
reduction of the Debt was effected, had 
recommended it on the ground that its 
operation might be suspended whenever 
the requirements of the country should 
demand it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: As this subject 
has been referred to in several quarters, 
I may, perhaps, be permitted to state 
that in bringing forward the measure to 
which the hon. Baronet alludes, I did not 
use the expression that its operation 
could be suspended in the event of cer- 
tain contingencies happening. I have 
not the words before me that I actually 
used, when laying the principles of the 
measure before the House; but, speak- 
ing entirely from memory, what I believe 
I said was this—that the system proposed 
to be established by the measure would 
provide us with a most ready and conve- 
nient means of borrowing without our 
going into the money market. By re- 
sorting to this fund, therefore, we should 
be borrowing in the strictest sense of the 
word, and not merely suspending the 
operation of the system. 

Strr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
would urge that the present, at all 
events, was an occasion when we should 
be justified in availing ourselves of the 
resources that the system offered us. He 
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approved the suggestion for the taxation 
of photographs, by which a large sum 
might be raised without putting pressure 
upon anybody. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


CONTROLLERSHIP OF THE NAVY. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. T. BRASSEY, in rising to call 
attention to the multifarious duties of the 
Controller of the Navy, and to move a 
Resolution on the subject, said, the at- 
tention of the public had been drawn to 
this office of late, in consequence of the 
melancholy loss of the Captain, of the 
recent changes in the Admiralty, and of 
the retirement of two public officers con- 
nected with the shipbuilding department 
of the Navy. It would be generally ac- 
knowledged that for a long time past an 
impression had prevailed that dockyard 
work was unnecessarily costly. Although 
he did not share the views of those who 
thought that the cost of dockyard work 
was inordinately extravagant, still he 
thought that such work was more costly 
by 10 per cent than similar work exe- 
cuted in private yards; and this in 
spite of the fact that the cost of la- 
bour in the public dockyards was 
cheaper than in private establishments, 
and of the great advantage which the 
former had over the latter in hay- 
ing continual employment for the ma- 
chinery which they possessed. When it 
was recollected that the Vote for Stores 
and Wages in the Home Dockyards dur- 
ing the year amounted to upwards of a 
million and a-half, it would be seen that 
a saving of only 5 per cent upon that 
sum would amount to £75,000. They 
would all admit that to effect this saving 
to the taxpayers by reducing the cost of 
dockyard work was an object worthy of 
considerable effort. It was patent to 
all who had in any way investigated the 
subject, that in the administration of 
those large dockyard establishmentsthere 
was too much concentration of detail and 
management at Whitehall; and the fact 
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for the management of those establish- 
ments, was an over-worked officer, arose 
to a great extent from that excessive con- 
centration of responsibility in London. 
At the last inquiry into the manage- 
ment of the dockyards, the Duke of 
Somerset stated that it was impossible 
for any person, however able, adequately 
and efficiently to discharge all the duties 
at that time imposed on the Controller. 
Recent changes had, however, materially 
increased the duties of that officer, the 
departments of gunnery and stores hav- 
ing been added to the former scope of his 
functions, already more than sufficiently 
onerous; and, to add to it, he had been 
also made a member of the Board of 
Admiralty. While the Controller him- 
self could not possibly discharge all 
those duties, the fact that he was no- 
minally held responsible absolved those 
officers who really had the conduct of the 
details of dockyard business from the 
wholesome responsibility which ought 
properly to rest upon them, and which 
gave the greatest possible stimulus to 
individual effort. He would suggest, 
therefore, that the Controller should 
be relieved of a portion of his duties 
by giving a more independent autho- 
rity to the local officers of the dock- 
yards. He might attach undue im- 
portance to that suggestion ; but ifhe re- 
presented anything in that House at all, 
it was the successful application of the 
principle of decentralization to the largest 
industrial affairs. He would retain the 
office of Admiral Superintendent, be- 
cause it was necessary to have in those 
establishments a naval officer of high 
rank to represent the Admiralty, to im- 
pose a check on the requisitions sent to 
the dockyards by the captains of ships, 
to superintend the steam reserve, and to 
see that every vessel fitted in those yards 
was duly equipped for naval service. 
But his proposition was that the ship- 
building work of the dockyards should 
be placed in the hands of a professional 
officer, on whom there should rest an 
undivided responsibility in respect of 
those duties; and in order to secure the 
services of men fully competent to under- 
take that great responsibility, it would 
be necessary to improve the social status 
and increase the salaries of the profes- 
sional officers of the dockyards. It was 
the opinion of the most competent judges 
that a promoted workman was not the 
fittest person for high administrative 
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functions, involving more or less general 
knowledge, of a vast variety of trades, 
and that, in order to have the highest 
professional office of each dockyard well 
filled, they required the services of a 
gentleman who possessed not only a 
knowledge of workmanship but also an 
appreciation of finance. The title of 
master shipwright was not much coveted 
by the persons employed in that capacity, 
nor was it quite suitable to the principal 
officer appointed to undertake the work 
of shipbuilding in one of Her Majesty’s 
Yards. The title of Deputy Naval Con- 
structor would be more appropriate ; and 
the relative rank of those officers should 
also be improved, as in France, where 
the officer at the head of the shipbuilding 
work in a dockyard held relative naval 
rank with a captain; and where the 
highest officer connected with shipbuild- 
ing held the rank of a rear admiral. 
The Companionship of the Bath might 
likewise, he suggested, be given from 
time to time, with advantage, for long 
and meritorious service on the part 
of those officers. While thinking that 
their pay was discreditably inadequate— 
the highest salary given to a master 
shipwright at the head of one of Her 
Majesty’s Dockyards being only £600 
or £650 a-year—he advocated no hasty 
or ill-considered change ; but if the 
salary were raised to something like 
£2,000, he felt confident the money 
would be well spent for the public in- 
terest. He had himself been connected 
with a private shipbuilding establish- 
ment, and also with one of our largest 
railways; and in each of those establish- 
nents a salary was given of not less than 
£5,000 for the discharge of duties in no 
respect exceeding in importance those 
devolving cn the principal responsible 
officers in Her Majesty’s navai Yards. 
It would be better to employ a few 
administrative officers possessing the 
highest skill in those departments, at 
large salaries, and to introduce further 
economy—care being taken not to injure 
the efficiency — from time to time in the 
clerical staff. Again, a valuable and effec- 
tive economical reform would be effected 
if the principal shipwright in each of the 
naval Yards were, before being allowed 
to commence building a ship or under- 
taking any important repairs, to be 
called upon to furnish an estimate of his 
own of the probable cost. Independent 


estimates from subordinate agents had 
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been found of the greatest advantage in 
the execution of railway works. He 
would further suggest that the names of 
the officers by whom the several esti- 
mates were made should be mentioned 
in the tabulated Statement given to the 
House, so that in the event of any great 
discrepancy between the cost and the 
estimate the public would know who 
was responsible for any such adminis- 
trative failure. Again, if the dockyards 
were treated more completely than at 
present as separate establishments, a 
most valuable incentive to efficiency and 
economy would be applied to those 
charged with their management. Then, 
the present system of promotion in the 
dockyards was very unsatisfactory. Even 
among some of the humblest grades of 
the artizan class promotions, he be- 
lieved, were made, not directly by the 
local officer, but by reference to the 
central authority in London. That was 
altogether wrong; because, while the 
central ‘authority must depend, in such 
cases, upon the report of the local offi- 
cer, the local officer, on the other hand, 
was deprived—which he should not be—- 
of due control over the workmen under 
him. If that system were more fully 
adhered to, changes of the Government 
would be less prejudicial to the efficiency 
of the dockyards. Sir Baldwin Walker 
stated in evidence that, during the 13 
years he held office, there had been no 
less than seven changes of Administra- 
tion. Then the question arose, where 
were they to look for persons competent 
to fill the offices he proposed to create, 
and—in endeavouring to show them in 
what direction they should look to sup- 
ply their wants—he had no hesitation in 
saying that the best school of training 
for the public service was the public ser- 
vice itself. It had produced such ship- 
wrights as Mr. Lang, Mr. Watts, and, 
he believed, Mr. Reed. He also ven- 
tured to say that if the system of de- 
centralization were fully applied to the 
Royal Dockyards, and if each dockyard 
was separated from the others, there 
would no longer be the great delay 
which existed at present in presenting 
to Parliament the audited accounts for 
shipbuilding. The last accounts for 
1867-8 were only submitted to the 
Accountant General for his approval in 
November, 1870—two and a-half years 
after the expenditure had taken place— 
and, for the purpose of criticism, they 
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were useless; but the accounts might 
be produced more speedily if they were 
audited locally. As regarded his late 
father’s great works, the whole of the 
audits were done in their respective 
localities on the spot; but if they had 
been done in London, all the houses in 
Great George Street would not have 
furnished room enough for the Staff re- 
quired to be employed. Passing from 
this topic, he would make one or two 
observations with respect to the office of 
Controller of the Navy ; and, in reference 
to that subject, he must say that a con- 
siderable reform seemed to be required at 
Whitehall. After full consideration, he 
concurred in the opinion expressed by 
Sir Frederick Grey, before the Duke of 
Somerset’s Committee, that the office of 
Controller should be abolished, and that 
the Second Sea Lord should be put at 
the head of the dockyards and con- 
structive department. In order to carry 
that out, it would be advantageous that 
a professional officer having a know- 
ledge of shipbuilding, rather than a 
naval man, should be made responsible 
to the Admiralty fora matter requiring 
such technical knowledge as shipbuild- 
ing. As an instance, proving the value 
of this suggestion, he would give the 
name of Sir William Seppings. With 
regard to the Staff of the Constructor, 
he would suggest that it must be in all 
respects efficient and sufficiently nume- 
rous to enable the Constructor to make 
more frequent visits than hitherto to the 
Royal Dockyards ; for no supervision at 
Whitehall could be so effective as per- 
sonal inspection; and the master’s eye 
did more, in accelerating the dispatch 
and improving the quality of the work, 
than the most voluminous correspond- 
ence and the most intricate Returns. His 
attention had been called to this subject 
in consequence of the sympathy he felt 
for the British Navy; and in speaking 
on these matters, and in suggesting the 
principle of decentralization, he was 
doing the best he could to communicate 
to the House whatever he might have 
inherited from a very distinguished 
leader in industrial enterprize. The 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
his Resolution. 

Mr. M. CHAMBERS, in seconding 
the Motion, said, he considered the 
speech just delivered to be both instruc- 
tive and practical, founded upon full re- 
flection, as well as actual knowledge. 
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His political experience in association 
with the dockyards for many years con- 
vinced him that there were numerous 
defects in their management. One of 
these had partially, if not altogether, 
passed away—namely, the injury pro- 
duced by appointments of officers and 
artizans through political influence. The 
main object was to obtain capable and 
industrious workmen, and to effect that 
it was desirable to learn whether, when 
men were wanted at the dockyards, 
they were selected by any officer who 
knew their capacity, and whether they 
were chosen simply for their merits. 
He did not say they should bribe 
talent, but they must adequately pay 
talent; for it had happened more than 
once that men who had advanced in the 
Royal Dockyards to considerable emi- 
nence had been lured away by private 
shipbuilders offering them a larger 
salary, continuous employment, or an im- 
proved position. Remarkable instances 
of this evil had occurred during the 
Crimean War, when skilled labour of 
this description was in great demand. 
Such men should have increased wages, 
and more extended power, and certain 
prospects to induce them to remain in 
the service of the country, and unless 
we raised the maximum salary in these 
cases, and were more cautious in sud- 
denly, and even capriciously, discharging 
large numbers, we might lose some of 
our ablest men educated in the Royal 
Dockyards, and deter others from ac- 
cepting employment, and the public 
service would suffer. The object should 
be to make and retain men valuable 
to us in the conduct of our dockyard 
business. He therefore pressed on the 
attention of the Admiralty the necessity 
of affording due encouragement to the 
best workmen to raise themselves by 
talent, industry, honesty, and good con- 
duct to the position of heads of the dif- 
ferent departments, for by so doing we 
should be able to command the services 
of good men, who had, or had not, been 
brought up in the Royal Dockyards, 
by ensuring them remuneration and 
rewards equal, or nearly equal, to those 
they could obtain in private establish- 
ments. In these scientific days talent, 
industry, and integrity were highly 
prized, and if first-rate talent were not 
highly paid we could not command it, 
because of the great competition existing 
for the services of men possessing these 
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qualifications between the Admiralty 
and private firms. He would give to 
certain officers in the Royal Dockyards 
some degree of authority with reference 
to those employed under them. Superin- 
tendents. might have the power to hire 
and promote the men, but over these 
officers there should be very careful and 
close observation. If, also, they could 
establish some system like this—giving 
the ganger, or leading man of ship- 
wrights for instance, the power of hiring 
those who assist him, and making him 
answerable for the excellence and ra- 
pidity of the work done, they would in- 
sure not only efficiency but economy. 
He thought the suggestions of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Hastings well 
worthy of consideration by the autho- 
rities at the Admiralty with respect 
to the internal management of dock- 
yards. Economical considerations, how- 
ever, rendered it difficult to acquiesce 
in the suggestion to appoint in each 
dockyard two or three superior officers 
in addition to the Admiral Superinten- 
dent ; we should rather see whether good 
workmen could not advance to such a 
position as would enable them to dis- 
charge the duties which the hon. Mem- 
ber contemplated. It could not be 
denied that, notwithstanding all efforts 
for reform, this part of our National ex- 
penditure was comparatively too high 
and it was probable that one explana- 
tion of the undue cost of the dockyards 
was the unnecessarily complicated mode 
of keeping the accounts, which rendered 
it difficult to audit them at short periods 
in the same manner as the accounts of 
private establishments were audited. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it is expedient that the Controller of the Navy 
should be relieved of a portion of his responsi- 
bilities by giving more independent authority to 
the local officers of the Dockyards,” — (Mr. 
Brassey,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GOSCHEN observed, that the 
matter under debate had been brought 
forward in an able speech, and with 
that practical knowledge of detail which 
was always displayed by the hon. Mem- 
ber who proposed it (Mr. T. Brassey.) 
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He wished, however, that the House 
should look closely to the terms of the 
Motion. The hon. Member thought that 
considerable advantage would be derived 
from decentralizing the management of 
our dockyards, and by giving greater 
responsibility and power of individual 
action to those who were at the head of 
the respective dockyards, and relieving 
the Controller of the Navy of part of 
his responsibility ; but one great difficulty 
in the way of such a plan—a difficulty 
to which a Government Department 
must always be exposed when placed in 
competition with private enterprize—was 
the necessity of having a minute control 
over the expenditure. The desirability 
of maintaining responsibility in a cen- 
tral department, and thereby procuring 
that rigid supervision over expendi- 
ture which that House in all cases de- 
manded, rendered it necessary that the 
Control Department should be respon- 
sible to the public for every shilling 
spent, and, therefore, they could not 
allow the same latitude to subordinates 
which might be allowed in private yards. 
This was illustrated by the question of 
promotion. The hon. Member suggested 
that local officers should have the power 
to promote men who had distinguished 
themselves in their respective dockyards. 
But promotion to workmen meant in- 
crease of pay; and if they gave this 
latitude to local officers, they would part 
with their control over the increase of 
expenditure. The same principle, more- 
over, would apply to many other De- 
partments. There was, no doubt, con- 
siderable force in the argument that they 
should give as much latitude as possible 
to local officers; and his predecessor in 
office, the right hon. Member for Ponte- 
fract (Mr. Childers), had taken several 
steps in this direction. For instance, 
formerly the local authorities were not 
allowed to spend more than £5 with- 
out reference to Whitehall, whilst now 
the limit was £50. This step showed 
that the views of the hon. Member for 
Hastings had been partially shared in 
and acted on by the Admiralty. It was 
a question however how far they should 
go in their desire to relieve the Controller 
of the Navy of his responsibility, for 
clearly there must be some one person 
who must be responsible for carrying 
out a general policy as endorsed by the 
Board of Admiralty, and individual offi- 
cers at dockyards, even if they comprised 
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such distinguished men as the hon. Mem- 
ber had suggested, could never be al- 
lowed to carry out each their own designs. 
Two questions had been raised bythe hon. 
Member, which were perfectly distinct— 
the question of the civil or professional 
as against the naval management; and 
that of the subordination of the dock- 
yards to a central authority. If such a 
professional man as had been proposed 
were to be appointed the question would 
arise, what would be his relation to 
the Admiral Superintendent and Com- 
mander-in-Chief? It appeared to him 
that there was a slight confusion in the 
mind of his hon. Friend, because the 
duties which he assigned to the Admiral 
Superintendent could easily be per- 
formed by the Commander-in-Chief, 
and under his plan there would be two 
admirals and one professional person 
besides, who would receive a salary equal 
to the salaries of the two admirals to- 
gether. There would be thus three offi- 
cers in every dockyard, with the pro- 
fessional man almost quite independent 
of the Admiral Superintendent; and a 
division of responsibility which would 
not be for the advantage of the public 
service. Forinstance, he could see there 
would be no duties left for the Admiral 
Superintendent at all, and it would be 
necessary to abolish this office—which, 
he thought, was contrary to his hon. 
Friend’s intention, as he (Mr. Goschen) 
concluded his hon. Friend wished both 
officers to be continued—leaving the 
Commander-in-Chief, who would be re- 
sponsible for the whole of the discipline, 
and the professional man responsible 
for the whole of the shipping. One 
question had suggested itself to his mind 
while his hon. Friend was speaking with 
regard to the dockyards and with re- 
gardto Whitehall. The question was— 
would it be wise or possible at present to 
confine shipbuilding entirely to profes- 
sional persons, without giving the naval 
element any voice in the construction of 
the ships? The hon. Gentleman spoke 
of the re-organization of the Depart- 
ment at Whitehall, and suggested that 
the whole of the shipbuilding should be 
taken out of the hands of the Naval 
Lord and placed in the hands of a pro- 
fessional person. His (Mr. Goschen’s) 
experience on that point was of the most 
recent date ; but from what he had read, 
he should judge that nothing would be 
more certain to lead to endless conflicts 
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than fixing the rule that naval men 
should have no voice in determining the 
ships to be built, which they would have 
afterwards to navigate, and for which 
they would be afterwards responsible. It 
was true that professional persons might 
be better employed in shipbuilding than 
naval men, though everyone was aware 
that there had been naval men of very 
great experience in shipbuilding, who 
could distinguish themselves almost as 
professional shipbuilders ; but both in the 
dockyards and Whitehall his hon. Friend 
had rather overlooked the difficulty of 
working the system. No doubt the Con- 
troller of the Navy’s duties were mul- 
tifarious. Not that his duties had been 
increased, as his hon. Friend had er- 
roneously supposed ; but the actual labour 
he had to perform had decreased by 
the changes made in the Department, 
which had relieved him of a vast amount 
of actual writing, though not lessening 
his responsibility. The evidence of Sir 
Spencer Robinson before the Committee 
showed that when he was a member of 
the Board he was obliged to spend a 
great deal of his time in drawing up 
reports and writing minutes. Latterly, 
the Controller of the Navy had cer- 
tainly been made responsible for the 
whole matériel of the fleet—stores, guns, 
_ and ships; and it had been said by 

his right hon. Friend (Mr. Childers)— 
and he thought his right hon. Friend 
was right — that the concentration of 
this responsibility in the hands of one 
man made it easier to work the system, 
and to get that unity of action, which 
was most important and so much more 
efficient than a division of duties. The 
difficulty of the case, arising from the 
vastness of the operations placed under 
his control, was serious; but the mode of 
dealing with that would depend on the 
subsequent organization of the Depart- 
ment. With all respect for the views of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Hastings, 
it would not be advisable to relieve those 
who were already responsible to Parlia- 
ment, from responsibility for the ships 
which were being built, and for their cost, 
and it would be impossible, unless the 
Admiralty system was changed, to give 
the dockyards power to increase expen- 
diture, without leave from the central 
Board. It was impossible to give lati- 
tude to any subordinate officers, if, at 
the same time, it was wished to keep a 
control over the expenditure; and though 
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they might be economical, the right could 
not be given them to make contracts, to 
raise prices of labour, or take any steps 
by which the liabilities of the public 
would be increased. For this reason, it 
appeared to him to be necessary to keep 
the principle well in mind that, while 
endeavouring to localize, so far as they 
could localize, they should keep the purse 
strings tightly in hand. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Hastings had alluded to the ad- 
vantages of a local audit. He agreed 
with the hon. Gantleman that the more 
an audit was made on the spot the more 
efficient it would be, and he assured 
his hon. Friend that his efforts should 
not be wanting to clear up the ques- 
tion of audit, and to see if any improve- 
ments could be made. The hon. Mem- 
ber had likewise referred to the dock- 
yard accounts being some years in ar- 
rears. That was being reviewed. This 
was partly due to the fact that the sys- 
tem of keeping the accounts of the dif- 
ferent dockyards separately had only 
been lately introduced. By the month 
of June, however, the accounts for an- 
other year would be placed on the Table, 
and he trusted that by the end of this 
year the accounts for a third year would 
be presented ; so that, by that time, the 
accounts would be brought closely up to 
the present time. He deprecated any 
measure being taken by the House 
which would relieve those from the re- 
sponsibility to whom really the House 
and the country must look for success- 
fully carrying on the business of the 
dockyards. The more correspondence 
could be avoided, and the mcre encou- 
ragement could be given to the autho- 
rities in each dockyard to make reduc- 
tions, and to be as efficient and econo- 
mical as possible, the better, and such 
inducements and such latitude would be 
given. In conclusion, he hoped the hon. 
Member would not press his Motion to 
a Division; and he would assure him 
that everything that could be done would 
be done by the Admiralty to attain the 
end desired. 

Mr. CORRY said, he was very ill- 
qualified to make even a single remark 
on this occasion, as he was unfortunately 
absent from his place during what he 
had been told was the very able speech 
of the hon. Member for Hastings, and 
he had heard only the concluding re- 
marks of the hon. Member for Devon- 
port (Mr. M. Chambers.) He understood 
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him to have proposed that persons who, 
by dint of ability and perseverance, had 
risen to the rank of master shipwright 
might be ultimately appointed Superin- 
tendent of the Dockyard. The proposal 
had often been brought forward in this 
House; but he had always entertained 
the greatest possible objection to it, and 
he was certain it would be a great mistake 
to abolish the naval Superintendents. It 
should be remembered that in dock- 
yards, vessels were not only built, but 
also masted, armed, and fitted out as 
fighting ships of war, and on all these 
matters the most valuable suggestions 
were constantly made by the naval 
Superintendents, on points of which a 
civil Superintendent would be entirely 
ignorant. It would prove fatal to the 
best interests of the service to appoint 
anyone except a naval man to the office 
of Superintendent. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he could not 
listen to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty without feeling a desire to appeal 
to him on a subject to which he had 
often previously drawn the attention of 
the House. He thought the authorities 
might avail themselves of the English 
tendency to yachting enterprize in order 
to extend the system of a naval Reserve. 
Persons who contrived vessels for pur- 
poses of sport and enjoyment, might be 
offered such admission within the pale 
of the service as would be an encourage- 
ment to them; and a plan might also 
be devised for registering those yachts 
which might be suitable, as part of the 
Navy. It was said that the naval strength 
of this country mainly depended upon 
the construction of gunboats and other 
small vessels, and that being the case 
he thought it would be greatly to the 
advantage of the service, if the Admi- 
ralty would recognize and encourage the 
spirit which induced English gentlemen 
to expend money and time and talent 
upon the building and management of 
yachts, for they would thus lay the foun- 
dation of a most efficient naval Reserve. 
Gunboats were exactly the kind of vessel 
which many gentlemen affected, and in 
which they would embark their money 
if such an inducement were held out to 
them. With regard to the safety at sea 
of large, and particularly of iron-clad 
ships, as compared with smaller vessels, 
he would simply mention that it was 
only owing to his own conviction of her 
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unseaworthiness that his son was pre- 
vented from going to sea in the unfor- 
tunate Captain by having his appoint- 
ment cancelled. Before she went on her 
fatal voyage, he had given Notice of his 
intention to call the attention of the 
House to what he considered her faulty 
construction, but was induced to forego 
his intention by the late First Lord of 
the Admiralty. 

Mr. T. BRASSEY said, that after the 
assurance he had received from the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, he should 
not press his Motion to a Division. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


NAVAL SCIENTIFIC COMMITTEE. 
RESOLUTION. 


Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE, in 
moving the appointment of a Scientific 
Committee on Naval Design, said, that 
the Navy Estimates having come on un- 
expectedly, it would be undesirable for 
the First Lord now to press the third 
Vote. The Report of the Duke of 
Somerset’s Committee was not yet before 
the House; and it was therefore impos- 
sible to deal with a branch of the sub- 
ject to which a recent melancholy occur- 
rence had imparted so momentous an 
interest. In April, 1863, he moved an 
Address to the House for the appoint- 
ment of a Commission to inquire into 
the best mode of constructing iron-clad 
ships. The proposition led to consider- 
able discussion, it being opposed by Lord 
Clarence Paget, then Secretary to the 
Admiralty, who said that it would be 
very unadvisable to refer such a matter 
to a Commission, and that it would 
create an imperium in imperio. He added 
that the Government had the best means 
of information on the subject, and as 
they were responsible to the House and 
the country for the construction of Her 
Majesty’s ships, it would be better that 
this responsibility should rest in their 
hands. Considering, however, that iron 
as a material for shipbuilding had only 
then been newly introduced, and that 
the first attempts in vessels such as the 
Research had been unsatisfactory, he 
still believed that a small Committee of 
scientific naval men would have been 
useful. He did not wish them to dictate 
to the Admiralty as to the description of 
ships to be built ; but when everything 
had been clearly laid down, it would be 
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the duty of the Committee to take the 
drawings into consideration, and’ pro- 
nounce whether, in regard to safety, 
stability, &c., they would accomplish the 
objects the Admiralty had in view. His 
Motion was rejected ; but the War Office 
were more wise. They appointed an 
‘‘ Tron Committee,’’ whose labours were 
attended with great advantage to the 
service. He believed that if such a 
Committee as he proposed in 1863 had 
been appointed the Captain would never 
have gone to sea, for she would never 
have been laid down. There had been 
the most reckless innovations at the 
Admiralty of late years; its constitution 
had been destroyed; its naval element 
had been depressed ; and the whole ma- 
chinery of the Department had been 
brought into such a state of confusion, 
that the most fearful results had fol- 
lowed. As regarded the Captain, which 
vessel it was impossible to exclude 
from a discussion of this nature, he 
held that she was laid down under 
a dereliction of public duty, and that 
authority was given to private parties 
who were not responsible for the result. 
When, again, it was found that she was 
drawing too much water, she ought to 
have been returned to the shipbuilders 
in order to be brought back to her proper 
draught. He must again say, he be- 
lieved that if such a council as he had 
advocated in 18638, and oftentimes since, 
had been in existence, we should not 
have witnessed the catastrophe which 
had only a few months since caused 
such general grief, nor should we have 
had to deplore so many and such expen- 
sive mistakes as those which had been 
of late years committed. Economy in 
this country appeared to be a fitful dis- 
ease; but it should be remembered that 
it was far easier to pull down and 
destroy than to build up. He would 
give as an instance of what he had 
advanced, Sir James Graham, who, when 
he was at the Admiralty, resorted to 
economy, the result of which was, that 
the country had to pay £2 for every one 
thus imaginarily dispensed with. It 
would, however, be only right to say, 
that, after the hot fit was over, that right 
hon. Baronet seemed to become conscious 
of his error. The millions of money 
which had been squandered in the edu- 
cation of the constructive department 
of the Navy would of themselves alone 
have sufficed to build usa Navy. But 
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what had we now? Some most re- 
markable specimens of naval archi- 
tecture, it was true; and if they were 
multiplied we should have the greatest 
Navy the world ever possessed. We 
were told that we had a Navy stronger 
than that of any other country. It 
was not surprising that first-class Kuro- 
pean Powers should have first-class 
fleets; but the smaller Powers were col- 
lecting formidable iron-clads, and might, 
by a combination of which we had some 
instances lately, direct an attack against 
this country. Our policy now, however, 
was to hold our hands in building large 
ships for some time to come, and what- 
ever we could afford to spend should be 
spent to complete our inner line of de- 
fence, and arm our commercial ports 
with a force of gunboats sufficient to 
protect them from invasion. In this 
way we should avoid those periodical 
panics which were so expensive, and 
which caused so much suffering to the 
working classes. He agreed with the 
hon. Member for Hastings (Mr. Brassey) 
on many points; but he did not approve 
of his suggestions with regard to altera- 
tions in the dockyards. It would be 
found that very considerable additions 
were required in the dockyards. At 
Portsmouth, for instance, the master 
shipwright had to do duty as store- 
keeper and engineer; and it was absurd 
that one man could perform the work of 
those three offices. The hon. Member 
recommended that when a ship came into 
harbour the master shipwright should 
estimate its defects. Under the present 
system, when a ship arrived from foreign 
service, the officer sent in a sheet of 
defects, which was forwarded to London, 
and after elaborate calculations an order 
was sent down for repairs. But, per- 
haps, in the meantime, when the ship had 
been docked, more serious defects were 
discovered, and these were entered in a 
supplementary sheet, which was sent to 
the Admiral Superintendent. However, 
as economy had to be observed, the 
unfortunate officer had probably to be 
content with having only half the defects 
of his ship made good. No one could 
understand the mass of accounts which 
had been accumulated; and many ac- 
counts for work done under one Admi- 
ralty did not make their appearance 
until the whole of the Admiralty had 
evaporated. Notasingle member of the 
recent Admiralty remained ; for the First 
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Lord had gone abroad, the Secre to 
the Admiralty had been transferred to 
another and a better place, and the Con- 
troller had been superseded. When the 
accounts were made known next year, 
no doubt many hon. Gentlemen would 
come down to the House overflowing with 
wrath; but they would find no one to 
blame, because the Admiralty, under 
whose direction those expenses had been 
incurred, was gone. He admired the 
good sense of the present First Lord, 
and hoped he would improve this state 
of affairs. In order to do so, he would 
have to recur to the old arrangement, 
and have a Board largely composed of 
naval elements, and he must call in to 
his counsels scientific men, able to decide 
neglected questions. He would find 
wreck and ruin in every part of the 
naval service; and he could not do better 
than follow the example of another right 
hon. Gentleman, and make a clean breast 
of it and recant the whole thing. The 
wisdom of 300 years, which he would 
advise the right hon. Gentleman, if he 
might, to return to, could not be upset 
with impunity by any incompetent civi- 
lian. He desired especially to call the 
attention of the House to the scientific 
branch of the Navy. The shortcomings 
of the Admiralty had been most pain- 
fully brought under his notice in con- 
nection with his suggestion to the India 
Office for the opening of a canal between 
Ceylon and the mainland of India for 
the purpose of shortening the passage to 
Calcutta. The answer made to him was, 
that the localities had not been properly 
surveyed. He had, however, some reason 
to believe that those seas had been 
minutely surveyed, and after careful in- 
vestigation, he found that in 1861 the 
Government of India, in a fit of economy, 
had given up surveys, and handed over 
to the Admiralty the responsibility of 
surveying the Indian Seas. The Admi- 
ralty accepted the responsibility, and 
forthwith paid off the officers and ex- 
tinguished the service. And so great 
was the fever for economy at that time 
that they actually reduced to pulp 30 or 
40 tons of records, bearing upon some of 
the most interesting operations which 
led to the acquirement of our Indian 
Possessions, and the material was sold 
for 12s. per ewt; £100 being carried to 
Her Majesty’s Exchequer as the result. 
Amongst the documents destroyed was a 
whole set of charts of the Red Sea, so 
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that it would be necessary for that sea 
to be re-surveyed, at considerable ex- 
pense. He found some of the charts, with 
which he wasmore particularly concerned, 
stowed away at the Admiralty. No 
blame attached to the officers at the Ad- 
miralty in this matter, for the Surveying 
Department was confined in the most 
wretched dog-holes of rooms, and cer- 
tainly required a little of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s time and attention. There 
was no civil engineer in the City of 
London who would not be ashamed of 
carrying on the surveys necessary for his 
business in such rooms as they had at 
the Admiralty, for the accommodation of 
a Department which had the surveying 
of the world under its charge, and which 
had to execute works of the greatest 
importance. Ifthe First Lord, when at 
the Admiralty, went upstairs to Admiral 
Richards’s room, and those above it, 
he would find something which would 
astonish him, and he (Sir James Elphin- 
stone) should be deceived in the right 
hon. Gentleman if he did not soon make 
some most necessary and favourable 
changes. The hon. Baronet concluded by 
moving his Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘in the opinion of this House, a small Committee, 
composed of scientific and naval men, be appointed 
permanently, to investigate the designs of all iron- 
clad and other vessels proposed to be built for the 
service of the Royal Navy, and to report to the 
Board of Admiralty as to their stability, and fit- 
ness in other respects, to fulfil the purposes for 
which they are intended,”—(Sir James Elphin- 
stone, ) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. SAMUDA said, the effect of the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Portsmouth (Sir James Elphinstone) 
would be to appoint a permanent Com- 
mittee which would direct the Admiralty 
in all its proceedings, and he could 
scarcely imagine a more unfortunate 
arrangement. He could understand the 
hon. Member’s dissatisfaction with the 
vessels produced by successive Admiral- 
ties ; but his proposal would not remedy 
the evil of which he complained. The 
Motion of the hon. Baronet would erect 
into permanence a Court that would have 
control over the Admiralty, and take 
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on itself the responsibility of the sta- 
bility of vessels and their fitness in other 
respects. The object of the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Lincoln (Mr. Seeley) 
in 1868, which he supported, was to ob- 
tain a scientific inquiry, to take into 
consideration the leading characteristics 
that should be adopted in the future 
construction of vessels for the Navy. 
Now, the general characteristics were 
those which were the groundwork for 
the policy of shipbuilding throughout 
the country—and a large deliberative 
assembly of scientific men might prove 
useful in laying the groundwork of a 
sound policy of shipbuilding; and these 
were matters which might fairly come 
under the consideration of the House. 
But any interference with minute de- 
tails would take from the Admiralty 
that responsibility which ought to rest 
upon them. He thought a more dis- 
astrous course could not be adopted, and 
therefore felt it his duty to oppose the 
Motion. 

Str JOHN HAY said, he would ask 
the hon. Baronet not to press his Motion 
in its present form, especially as he be- 
lieved a Committee already existed whose 
business it was to advise the Admiralty 
upon the subject of designs, as well as 
another Committee to investigate the 
nature of the designs of certain ships 
which were referred to them, and re- 
specting which they had already afforded 
some information to the House. To 
those Committees it seemed superfluous 
to add a third, which could only per- 
form the same functions. If, however, 
the office of Constructor of the Navy 
were re-constituted at a time when nei- 
ther of those Committees was sitting, 
there would be some reason for the pro- 
posal to refer designs to some scientific 
persons, besides which the plans should 
be submitted to some naval gentlemen. 
As some re-construction of the Board of 
Admiralty must be made, some body 
like the old Navy Board might be ap- 
pointed, by which means much work 
would be distributed to those who would 
have time to attend to it, and would be 
removed from one overworked man, who 
could not now be held responsible on 
account of the amount of work he had 
to do. 

Mr. GOSCHEN objected to the pro- 
posal of the hon. Baronet, because the 
appointment of a permanent Committee 
would relieve the Admiralty of express 
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responsibility, and trusted he would not 
insist upon a Division. The precedents 
on which the hon. Baronet relied did 
not relate to a permanent Committee, 
but rather referred to such a Committee 
as had recently been appointed to con- 
sider certain specific questions. It had 
frequently been said that the naval ele- 
ment at the Board of Admiralty had 
been suppressed ; but the hon. Baronet, 
in repeating the statement, had forgotten 
to mention that besides the First Sea 
Lord and the Junior Lord, the Board 
had the assistance of Captain Hall, the 
Third Lord, who had succeeded to Ad- 
miral Robinson, Admiral Richards, the 
hydrographer, of Admiral Mends, Cap- 
tain Hood, Captain Willes, and he was 
not sure that there were not other 
naval men connected with the Admi- 
ralty. The statement that the Navy 
had no opportunity of making its voice 
heard at the Admiralty ought not to re- 
main uncontradicted, because the First 
Lord had every means of deriving great 
assistance from the naval profession. 
With regard to the Motion of the hon. 
Baronet, the House would recognize the 
inconvenience of having a _ separate 
Committee of naval and scientific men 
sitting permanently. As long as he held 
the position of First Lord it would be 
his desire to avail himself, to the greatest 
possible extent, of the aid of such scien- 
tific and naval men as were willing to 
afford assistance, and his predecessor 
had done so before the appointment of 
the existing Committee. That Committee 
had rendered eminent service in clearing 
up the questions which were referred to 
it; but, from an administrative point of 
view, considerable difficulty was likely 
to arise from the appointment of such 
Committees, owing to their interference 
with the current business of the office. 
The country would derive much advan- 
tage from the investigation as to the 
stability of ships and other controverted 
questions, but the responsibility of the 
Admiralty ought not to be diminished. 
The object of the Admiralty in appointing 
the present Committee was that the 
country might be assured as to a matter 
of great interest, on account of which it 
was worth while to incur some inconve- 
nience; but if an irresponsible Com- 
mittee were co-existent with the Ad- 
miralty for any lengthened period, in 
what position would the latter be placed ? 
If the Admiralty overruled the decision of 
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the Committee as to the design ofa ship, 
a controversy would immediately arise in 
this House, while if the Admiralty fol- 
lowed the decision there would simply be 
a transfer of responsibility. He felt sure 
the House would not sanction the ap- 
pointment of such a Committee, however 
great might be the services it would 
render at particular periods. 

Mr. CORRY said, he had had the 
good fortune to serve at the Admiralty 
with three Controllers of the Navy, or 
Surveyors, as they were formerly called, 
of very great ability, for whom he had 
the highest respect, yet he never felt 
quite satisfied on the subject of designs, 
nor quite sure that the ship ordered 
would be the ne plus ultrd of perfection in 
shipbuilding. Every vessel was the result 
of a series of compromises, and what pro- 
duced a good effect in one direction often 
tended to an evil effect in another; and 
the difficulty was how to combine the 
various objects aimed at with the best 
general results. The department of the 
Controlier of the Navy was divided into 
two distinct branches—one the ship- 
building, and the other the engineering 
branch, and in each of these a totally 
different principle prevailed. As a rule, 
all designs for ships were prepared in the 
Controller’s Department; but although 
the Engineer-in-Chief had been as com- 
petent in his branch as the Chief Con- 
structor, the designs for engines were 
never prepared at the Admiralty, but in- 
variably obtained from the first engineer- 
ing firms in the country. He had a 
strong opinion as to the advisability of 
obtaining advice from private ship- 
builders also, as he had shown by call- 
ing for competitive designs when he held 
the office of First Lord; but the experi- 
ment which he made did not have a 
satisfactory result, for although he ob- 
tained an excellent design for a turret- 
ship from Mr. Laird, yet that was mainly 
a copy of the Captain, and he was not 
disposed to build a second ship on that 
plan until the first had been tried, and 
he thought he had reason to congratulate 
himself and the country for having re- 
solved on that policy. A permanent Com- 
mittee would, he thought, be apt to get 
into a groove, like the permanent officers 
at the Admiralty ; and he was therefore 
inclined to think that a permanent Com- 
mittee would be a mistake. At the same 
time, considering the enormous cost of 
our ships at the present day, more 
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money being frequently spent on a great 

ip than was spent on a palace, he 
suggested that before a design, espe- 
cially for a new armour-clad ship, was 
approved, it should be referred to some 
of the ablest scientific men whose advice 
could be obtained, including the naval 
officers best acquainted with the subject 
of naval armaments. He had hardly 
ever talked over a new armour-clad ship 
with naval officers without receiving 
suggestions of great value, though un- 
fortunately these could not be adopted 
without incurring great expense, the 
vessel being already built. In his opi- 
nion, the armament of our ships was 
not in a satisfactory state. There was 
no reason why vessels of the Minotaur 
class should not be armed with 25-ton 
guns, for bow and stern chase, and he 
knew it to be the opinion of a distin- 
guished gunnery officer that even 35-ton 
guns could be worked on board them. 
In the event of a war the armament 
of our ships would be of the greatest 
possible importance, for on the weight 
and power of the guns the issue of 
a naval engagement might depend. 
He hoped, therefore, that the First 
Lord would see that every design was 
thoroughly considered and discussed, 
and would get the best advice to be ob- 
tained from outside, so that in respect 
of construction, rigging, and armament 
these costly ships might be turned out 
in the best possible way. 


Committee. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


NAVY—CASE OF COMMANDER CHEYNE, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Sir JOHN HAY rose to call attention 
to the case of J. Powles Cheyne, a re- 
tired Commander in Her Majesty’s 
Navy—a case, in his opinion, of con- 
siderable hardship, and one which he 
had undertaken to bring before the 
House on its own merits. He (Sir John 
Hay) had the honour of submitting the 
ease to the House last Session—[See 
3 Hansard, excix. 1248|—but owing, as 
he was afraid, to his imperfect advocacy, 
he was unable to induce the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers) to do that justice in the 
matter to which he thought that Com- 
mander Cheyne was justly entitled. That 
distinguished officer had since petitioned 
the House to take his case into con- 
sideration. In that Petition he stated 
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that he entered the Royal Navy in 1844, 
and had accompanied three expeditions 
to the Arctic Seas; his services on each 
of those occasions being fully recognized 
by Sir James Ross, Captain Austin, and 
Sir Edward Belcher. He was after- 
wards appointed to the Simoom, a vessel 
employed in the time of the Mutiny in 
carrying troops to India. Whilst serv- 
ing in this ship off the Cape of Good 
Hope, he saved a man from drowning, 
but had his own skull fractured in the 
effort. The accident, however, did not 
impair his reason, but prevented him 
from serving in hot climates. On his 
return home, he applied for his promo- 
tion to the Duke of Somerset, one of the 
fairest and best First Lords who had 
ever served at the Admiralty, who 
thought it better to provide for him in 
another way. There existed at that 
time at the Naval Hospitals, appoint- 
ments filled by naval lieutenants, whose 
duty it was to superintend the wards, 
assist the medical officers, and see that 
discipline was maintained. The result 
of his application was, that the noble 
Duke appointed him lieutenant of the 
Royal Naval Hospital at Plymouth, as 
he believed for life, or at any rate so 
long as he could discharge the duties. 
The advantages of his appointment were 
that his half-pay of £150 was increased 
by £200, with a house partially furnished, 
and certain other emoluments worth 
about £80 a-year; making an income 
of £430 a-year—as he thought for life. 
The appointment, moreover, was given 
as a reward for meritorious services. In 
1869, however, he was dismissed by the 
then First Lord of the Admiralty, in 
consequence of the reductions made in 
that Department, and so lost not only 
his salary, but also being obliged to 
spend £60 for the removal of his furni- 
ture. He had since applied in vain for 
compensation; but his salary was to be 
continued until he should be 55 years of 
age. Upon the retirement scheme, he 
retired upon the new retired pay of his 
rank according to length of service, and 
the additional rank of Commander was 
also granted. About a month or so 
afterwards the Admiralty informed the 
Commander ‘that they were in commu- 
nication with the Treasury as to how his 
position would be affected by the new 
retired scheme.”’ After a considerable 
correspondence, Commander Cheyne was 
unable from the 1st April, 1870, to draw 
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a single penny of his retired pay. He 
then enclosed Her Majesty’s Order in 
Council to the Queen, humbly imploring 
that Her Majesty might graciously cause 
her Order in Council to be carried into 
effect. This step at length obtained an 
order from the Admiralty that he was 
to receive his retired pay of £275 per 
annum; but the same letter informed 
him that his pension was to be reduced 
from £200 to £80 2s. 6d. per annum, the 
deduction exactly counterbalancing the 
increase of the retirement, leaving him 
in receipt of £355 2s. 6d. per annum 
until he was 55 years of age, after which 
time his pension was to be withdrawn, 
leaving him with only £275 per annum. 
Commander Cheyne was subsequently 
reduced to narrow circumstances. He 
applied to the Duke of Somerset for his 
Grace’s intervention. The noble Duke 
replied by expressing his regret at the 
view taken by the Board of Admiralty— 
that when he appointed him to the Hos- 
pital he did not foresee the abolition of 
the office—but that not being then in 
office he could not interfere in the mat- 
ter. He (Sir John Hay) thought that, 
considering the many hardships this 
gallant officer had endured in the public 
service, the risks he had run, and the 
misfortunes which had befallen him, the 
House would be prepared to take his 
case into consideration, and afford him 
such redress as his grievance merited. 
It was true he got the rank of Com- 
mander; but that would not kelp him 
to educate or maintain his children, 
while it should not be forgotten that he 
had been reduced from a position in 
which he had been supporting himself in 
comfort and respectability to one of com- 
parative poverty and distress. He hoped, 
therefore, the case of Commander Cheyne 
would be considered favourably by the 
Admiralty, and that they would deem it 
right to give him some equivalent for 
the salary of which he had been de- 
prived. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
hoped he should be able to satisfy the 
House that the gallant officer in ques- 
tion had been treated with liberality, 
instead of his case being one of hardship. 
He had no wish to dispute the state- 
ment of his hon. and gallant Friend (Sir 
John Hay) who had just spoken, with 
respect to the services of Commander 
Cheyne, who had, he believed, done 
good service to his country, but who, 
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unfortunately, had lost his health in 
1863, so that it was impossible he could 
be promoted to active service. The Duke 
of Somerset eventually gave him an 
appointment in the Naval Hospital at 
Plymouth, and according to his hon. 
and gallant Friend he was given to 
understand that the appointment was 
for life. That, however, was not the 
case, and Commander Cheyne was only 
entitled to hold that appointment until 
he was 55 years of age, when, according 
to the rules of the service, he would have 
to retire. On the. abolition of the ap- 
pointment in 1868, his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) 
was most anxious to do what was right 
by the gallant gentleman, and intended 
to procure him an appointment in the 
Coastguard; but, pending that, he was 
given an allowance of £200 a-year, so 
as to bring up the allowances and half- 
pay to the salary which he received when 
at Plymouth Hospital, and he was to re- 
ceive this till retirement. Of course when 
he retired on half-pay under the retire- 
ment scheme, the question arose whether 
he should receive the allowance of £200 
a-year, and it was considered that he 
was not entitled to the whole of it; but 
only to the difference between his half- 
pay at the time and the amount of the 
allowance which he got under the old 
system. The allowance was accordingly 
reduced to £80 2s. 6d. ; but the two pay- 
ments made to him amounted together 
to the sum which he previously received. 
When in the Hospital, Commander 
Cheyne got a salary of £200 a-year, his 
half-pay being £127, while there was 
£50 the value of a house, making a 
total of £377 a-year. That amount he 
was to receive until the age of 55, when 
he was to be retired with half -pay 
amounting to £182 a-year. Now, at 
the present moment Commander Cheyne 
was in receipt of £275 retired pay, be- 
sides compensation amounting to £80 
a-year, making together £355 ; while at 
the age of 55 he would have a pension 
of £275 a-year, instead of £182. Now, 
considering that he had no duties what- 
ever to perform, and that he received 
almost identically the same amount as 
when he held the appointment at Ply- 
mouth Hospital, he was sure the House 
would be of opinion that he had been 
treated with that liberality which hon. 
Members no doubt desired to see ex- 
tended to every officer in the service. 
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There were, he might add, three or four 
other cases of precisely the same kind, 
in which no complaint whatever had 
been made, Commander Cheyne being, 
as far as he knew, the only one who had 
said he had a grievance. 

Mr. F. STANLEY said, that where 
officers were engaged in arduous duties, 
they had a right to look for some con- 
sideration at the hands of the Govern- 
ment. If they were dealt with on the 
strictest principles of what they were 
entitled to receive, the country was likely 
to fall into the danger of meeting with 
that service only which they were obliged 
to give, and not with that cheerful fulfil- 
ment of duty which it had been the 
pride of tha Navy to render. It ap- 
peared that Commander Cheyne had met 
with a serious accident which damaged 
his prospects materially and permanently 
injured his health, this accident had oc- 
curred while Commander Cheyne was 
in the service, and, as he was informed, 
while saving the life of one of the men 
of the fleet. If ever there was a case in 
which the Admiralty would have been 
justified in applying their rules with 
leniency, it would be in a case of this 
kind. Commander Cheyne was appointed 
by a former First Lord to a place which 
was then understood to be permanent, 
though he was not inclined to dispute 
that it was subject to further revision by 
the Board of Admiralty. He understood 
that the appointment was one to be 
held during good behaviour, and that it 
was also one of those often given to 
officers who had deserved well of their 
country, the duties of which they were 
able to perform, though they might not 
be equal to the active service of the 
fleet. He would not go over all the 
facts; but would merely say that the 
fact of the summary supersession of 
Commander Cheyne was to that officer a 
grievous and unjust injury, and it fur- 
ther proved that a case of considerable 
hardship had been brought to the notice 
of the House by his hon. and gallant 
Friend, and he trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite would give it a 
favourable consideration. 


Committee. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 
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SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. ~ 
Svuprpty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £1,038,202, Victuals and Clothing 
(Seamen and Marines). 


Mr. CORRY said, that, as he was un- 
avoidably absent when the First Lord of 
the Admiralty made his very clear State- 
ment on the first night of the Naval Esti- 
mates, he was anxious to avail himself of 
the present opportunity to make a few 
remarks on the subject of the number of 
seamen at present borne on the books of 
the Navy. The right hon. Gentleman 
had admitted the deficiency in the num- 
ber of our seamen, and had spoken 
of it as ‘‘deplorable.” In that the right 
hon. Gentleman was quite right, for our 
seamen were the backbone of our Navy. 
It was the command of seamen which 
determined the position which any 
country could hold as a naval Power. 
Money might build ships, and purchase 
steam-engines and stores, but it could 
not make seamen, and as the mercantile 
marine no longer furnished any con- 
siderable supply to the Royal Navy, it 
was of the greatest importance that an 
adequate number of pure seamen should 
be maintained in the service. But the 
First Lord of the Admiralty appeared to 
be unaware that the present Government 
had been burning the candle at both 
ends, and it was not surprising it should 
be wasting away. There had been a 
large reduction both of men and of boys 
since 1868, as, during the last two years, 
the Vote for men, exclusive of marines, 
had been reduced by upwards of 5,000, 
but he was himself responsible for nearly 
1,000 of that number. In 1868, just be- 
fore he left office, he had re-organized 
the reserve of ships in the ports, whereby 
he had reduced about 1,000 men, but 
these men had not in the least contributed 
to the power of the Navy, because they 
were old pensioned men, shipkeepers, and 
others unfit to go to sea. By that re- 
form a considerable economy had been 
effected, as it had reduced the cost of the 
annual maintenance of each of the larger 
ships in the Reserve from £1,000 to £200. 
The late First Lord had also reduced a 
considerable number of unserviceable 
men. The actual number reduced by 
him by the Estimates for 1869-70, and 
1870-1, was 4,070, but of these, accord- 
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ing to his own Statement, 685 were blue- 
jackets, in the former year, and, in the 
latter, 500—showing a total reduction of 
1,185 pure seamen in the two years, 
which was avery serious diminution. It 
might be interesting to the Committee to 
know how materially the number of pure 
seamen had been diminished of late 
years. In 1858 the number of pure sea- 
men borne on the books of the Fleet was 
23,161; in 1860, in consequence of the 
Italian War, they were increased to 
32,700. In 1861, when the Civil War 
was raging in America, the number was 
31,138, and there was then a gradual re- 
duction to a normal state until 1864, when 
the number was again 23,039. In 1866 
they were reduced to 20,805; in 1868, as 
stated by the late First Lord, to 20,085 ; 
and now, in 1871, they were about 18,000. 
The axiom amongst naval men was, that 
it was not safe to reduce the number 
of seamen below 20,000 men; and if it 
was important in former times that that 
numbershould be maintained, itwasmuch 
more so at the present time, when the 
supply of men from the merchant navy 
might be said to have almost ceased. 
The cessation of the supply of seamen 
from the merchant navy was the neces- 
sary consequence of the establishment of 
the naval Reserve, since which the supply 
had been going down till it had almost 
reached zero. In the year 1860-1, when 
the Royal Naval Reserve was estab- 
lished, 2,788 men from the merchant 
service entered the Royal Navy, nearly 
making up for the waste of the year; in 
1864-5 the number fell to 795 ; in 1866-7 
it was 409; and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty said that in 1870-1 only 50 
men entered the Royal Navy from the 
merchant service. As the Government 
could get no men from the merchant ser- 
vice it followed, of course, that the Royal 
Navy must be made self-supporting— 
that was to say, they must train up boys 
in sufficient numbers to maintain the re- 
quired number of seamen. But the pre- 
sent Government had reduced the num- 
ber of boys as well as of seamen. In 
the year 1868, the number of boys in 
the Navy was 7,765; in 1870-1, the 
number was 7,005 only. He had strongly 
objected to that reduction in the discus- 
sions on the Navy Estimates in 1869 and 
1870, when he had stated that he had 
ascertained from a Return he had called 
for in 1868 that the number then borne 
was no more than adequate to supply the 
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waste ofmen. Assuming thatthe proper 
number of seamen to be kept up was 
20,000—below which he hoped the num- 
ber would not be. allowed permanently 
to fall—the number of boys in training 
required to supply the waste of men was 
3,500. The waste of boys in 24 years 
was 18 per cent; and in round numbers 
3,500 boys in training provided 3,000 to 
reach the rating of ordinary seamen, 
which was just equal to the waste on 
20,000 men. He had heard a rumour 
that the First Lord of the Admiralty 
intended to increase the number of boys 
by 500, and he should be glad to be as- 
sured that the rumour was true. If it 
was, he hailed it as an auspicious com- 
mencement of the naval administration 
of the First Lord, in which he wished 
him every success. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he mentioned, 
in introducing the Estimates, that there 
was considerable difficulty in filling up 
the gap that had occurred by the unfor- 
tunate loss of the Captain and another 
ship, which was the main cause why the 
number of blue-jackets had fallen below 
the number on the Estimates. The prob- 
lem of the Navy was not that more 
men were wanted beyond the number 
in the Estimates, but in keeping up that 
number. If the right hon. Gentleman 
simply wished that the blue-jackets in 
the Fleet should be increased by 1,000, 
that was a proposition to which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government could not accede. 
It was true that he had ordered 500 
extra boys to be entered ; but they were 
included in the Estimates of this year, 
in place of the blue-jackets who at pre- 
sent were not entering from the mer- 
chant service. There would be so many 
more boys; but so many fewer blue- 
jackets, because at present blue-jackets 
could not be got. Why could not they 
be got? He could not assent entirely 
to the views of the right hon. Gentle- 
man in that respect. The fact was, the 
whole system of recruiting for the Navy 
had been changed, and instead of going 
into the market for recruits, the Admi- 
ralty recruited the Navy by entering 
boys, and there had been no difficulty 
in procuring as many boys as the Admi- 
ralty thought necessary. If you did not 
go permanently into the market for sea- 
men, it was difficult to secure seamen at 
any moment when you wanted them. 
There was great unanimity of opinion 
upon this point—that the material which 
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the Admiralty got from entering boys was 
infinitely superior to that which could 
be got from entering men from on shore. 
The right hon. Gentleman contrasted 
the number of seamen in 1858—namely, 
23,000—with the present number, which 
was over 18,000. Well, he (Mr. Goschen) 
maintained that 18,000 with the present 
class of ships, was a force far superior 
to that of 23,000 with the ships of the 
year 1858. ‘Two or three of the ships 
that were now being built would be 
equal to a whole squadron of former 
times. Surely, then, it could not be 
contended that we were bound to have 
as Many seamen now as we had in former 
times. There was another and a very 
serious point which would be appreciated 
by the right hon. Gentleman, and that 
was that when the Admiralty had got 
a large number of men it was exceed- 
ingly difficult to employ them with the 
present ships. An iron-clad fleet was 
not like a squadron of the old style of 
ships, which could cruise under sail 
for long periods. Iron-clads constantly 
required to be coaled, if they were 
to be kept at sea; and that diffi- 
culty increased in proportion to the sub- 
stitution of iron-clads for other ships. 
The best course that could be adopted 
was to have a large Reserve Force, the 
men in which were engaged in seafaring 
pursuits during the greater part of the 
year, who were trained to work guns, 
and whose services could be had at any 
moment on an emergency. If a regular 
force of 30,000 men was kept up under 
the present system of armour-clad ves- 
sels, the men would be in harbour more 
than half the year, to the great detri- 
ment not only of the service, but of 
themselves. He was quite alive to the 
necessity of keeping up the number of 
boys in the service, as urged by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Corry), and he had already shown it by 
his proposal to increase their number. 
He believed that the number of men in 
the service at the present moment was 
18,000; but, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite disputed that fact, he sup- 
posed that he had been in communica- 
tion with one of the clerks of the office, 
who had given him information on the 
subject. | Mr. Corry: I never go near 
the Admiralty.] The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had made that statement upon 
what he termed good authority; but it 
was evident that there could be no good 
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authority upon the exact figures, except 
those who were in the Admiralty. - 

Mr. CORRY remarked that it was 
only due to the clerks in the Admiralty 
Office that he should state that he had 
not obtained his information from any of 
them upon this subject. He protested 
against the right hon. Gentleman as- 
suming that nobody out of the Admi- 
ralty Office could have any knowledge 
as to the number of men in the Navy. 
Did the right hon. Gentleman suppose 
that officers in the Navy, who paid atten- 
tion to to such subjects, could not form 
an estimate, or that he (Mr. Corry) him- 
self could not doso? He had not asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty to in- 
crease the number of blue-jackets, for 
the best of reasons; because that would 
have been a request to perform an im- 
possibility. The blue-jackets could not 
be got. The Admiralty seemed to him 
to content themselves in this, and every 
other branch of the service, with making 
humdrum provision for a peace establish- 
ment, without ever providing for the 
possibility of a war; but, in the opinion 
of the highest authorities, the number 
of seamen should never be reduced below 
20,000, and that number could easily be 
gained by entering a sufficient num- 
ber of boys. This might be effected in 
two and a-half or three years, when boys 
now entered would obtain ratings as 
ordinary seamen. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he had had the honour of serving upon 
the Naval Commission, which recom- 
mended that the Reserve Force in the 
ports should never be reduced below 
5,000 men. In not carrying out that 
recommendation, he considered that the 
Admiralty were not fulfilling their duty 
to the country. It was impossible ra- 
pidly to increase the naval force from 
the mercantile service ; and even when 
the men were obtained they were gene- 
rally not worth having. That circum- 
stance, combined with the present small 
number of blue-jackets in the service, 
would have rendered it impossible to 
commission 12 sail of the line, had cir- 
cumstances made such a course necessary 
during the past 12 months. He must 
say, that having been for 50 years in 
the service, he was just as capable of 
judging of what was going on in the 
Navy as the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self, or any of the Admiralty clerks. He 
had been to look at the ships for him- 
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self, and he could tell the right hon. 
Gentleman that there was not a well- 
manned ship in the Navy; and he would 
mention, as a fact, that he had seen a 
sloop of 600 tons go to sea with only 
20 able-seamen on board—a number 
utterly inadequate to manage her. It 
was well known that Her Majesty’s 
ships could not go to windward, and 
therefore the masts and yards of the 
ships ought to be reduced to a manage- 
able size. During the last 12 months 
1,000 men had been lost to the service, 
including the 500 lost in the unfortunate 
affair of the Captain, and he considered 
that, if this country were dragged into 
war, we should not have an able-seaman 
to fall back upon, which was a disgrace- 
ful position for us to occupy. He trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman, who was 
not answerable for existing shortcomings 
in the Admiralty, would look into the 
matter for himself, and would refrain 
from coming down to that House to de- 
fend a system which every man with the 
slightest acquaintance with naval affairs 
knew was utterly indefensible. He 
should move to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(Sir James 
Elphinstone.) 


Mr. BOWRING, observing that the 
discussion had mainly reference to a 
Vote which had already passed the Com- 
mittee, asked for an explanatiun of the 
large increase in the Vote for Seamen’s 
Clothing in the class now under con- 
sideration. 

Sr JOHN HAY said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was mistaken, and that it was always 
competent to discuss the numbers of men 
on Vote 2, which provided the victuals 
to feed the men. Before making a few 
observations on the subject of the entry 
of boys for the Navy, he wished to ex- 
press his deep regret at the loss of Mr. 
Reddie, a distinguished public servant, 
to whom the country was much indebted 
for many years of useful service. His 
calculations respecting the supply of boys 
assisted the late Board in deciding the 
numbers of boys to be entered annually 
for training, and the result of which had 
been to fix the number at 7,400 as re- 
quired to compensate the waste of 18,000 
men. The First Lord of the Admiralty 
—— that there should be 7,500 





oys for the Navy; but that would be 
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only 100 over the number required to 
supply the ordinary waste of 18,000 
men, and would hardly replace the 500 
men lost by the extraordinary calamity 
to the Captain, or the 300 who deserted 
from the Flying Squadron. It would be 
advantageous to increase the number of 
boys under training, while shortening 
the time of service for the men ; making 
it eight years instead of ten, and then 
discharging them into the Royal Naval 
Reserve. It seemed to him that by 
some such process as that the Naval 
Reserve would be receiving well-trained 
men, who would be available for service 
in the event of an emergency. The ex- 
penditure for training a larger number 
of boys as seamen at all the various 
ports, with advantage to themselves and 
also to the country, should be borne not 
only by the naval Votes, but to some 
extent also by the Board of Trade, and 
even by the Educational Department. 

Mr. AtpErMAN LUSK animadverted 
on the increase of nearly £70,000 on the 
Victualling and Clothing Vote this year, 
and asked for an explanation regarding 
it? The Government often did very 
silly things, and one of them was con- 
tinuing to go into the metropolitan mar- 
ket, the dearest in the world, to buy 
fresh meat for the purpose of salting it 
at Deptford for the use of their ships, 
instead of buying it ready cured in Ire- 
land, on the Continent, or in America, 
where it could be had as good and much 
cheaper. 

Mr. GOSCHEN, in reply to the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Portsmouth, said 
they had an excellent Reserve of 4,300 
Coastguardsmen ; a most valuable force, 
itself only 700 men short of the 5,000 
which the hon. Baronet was anxious to 
get; in addition to which there was 
never a time when we had more seamen 
in our ports ready for immediate service 
than at present. As he had explained 
in introducing his Estimates, the pre- 
sent system of having fewer squadrons 
abroad, and concentrating our force at 
home, had materially strengthened our 
position, and the diminution of our sea- 
men had occurred in our fleets abroad, 
not in those available for home defence. 
The hon. Baronet had spoken of the 
First Lord of the Amiralty and his clerks 
as being unequal to deal with those naval 
matters on which his own naval expe- 
rience entitled him speak with authority. 
As far as he was personally concerned 
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that might be true; but he demurred 
to the tone of the hon. Baronet’s re- 
marks in reference to the many gal- 
lant admirals and captains of great ex- 
perience, great acquirements, and high 
position in the service who were engaged 
at the Admiralty, and who were quite 
as competent as the hon. Baronet to 
judge whether our fleets were well- 
manned or not; and, in connection with 
that subject, he admitted the whole 
question of the supply of boys to be one 
of the most important connected with 
Naval administration. With regard to 
the increase of the sum required for 
stores, the explanation was that last 
year there were large stocks on hand, 
and therefore it was necessary to spend 
less money than in the present year. 
He entirely agreed with the hon. Alder- 
man (Mr. Alderman Lusk) with respect 
to the supply of preserved meat; but 
there was an old contract for 11 years in 
existence which somewhat tied the hands 
of the Admiralty. 

Mr. CORRY observed that the Coast- 
guard was in existence when the Royal 
Commission sat; and that Commission 
recommended that the Reserve should 
be greatly increased. With regard to the 
oil supplied to the Navy, he understood 
that it was of a very bad description. 

Mr. CANDLISH complained that no 
reference had been made to the fact that 
we were paying more and receiving less 
this year than last, and no explanation 
had been given of the fact. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
that in his observations he had not 
alluded to the gallant officers at the 
Admiralty, but to others, who in giving 
advice to the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord had no responsibility what- 
ever. He altogether repudiated the 
notion that he and his friends who ven- 
tured to criticize the Estimates, derived 
their information in a stealthy manner 
from the subordinate officers employed 
there. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, that 
when he was at the Admiralty a large 
contract for the supply of preserved meat 
from Australia was entered into, and the 
late First Lord declared that that pro- 
ceeding was successful. He wished to 
know whether the accounts received from 
the ships and depdts were confirmatory 
of the good quality of the meat? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, the re- 
ports on the Australian meats had been 
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very satisfactory. There was danger in 
obtaining preserved meats without taking 

recautions as to quality; but he was 
beast to say that the meat of this kind 
supplied to the Flying Squadron was 
very good. 

Sur JOHN HAY confirmed the state- 
ment that the arrangement for Austra- 
lian preserved meats had given great 
satisfaction, and he was glad to hear 
that it was to be continued. It was 
due to the Admiralty to state that the 
provisions supplied to the Flying Squad- 
ron were of very good quality. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £67,103, Scientific Departments. 
Sir JOHN HAY inquired, Why there 
had been a reduction in the amount of 
rewards under this Vote; also, why 
there had been a reduction in the sur- 
veys; and, whether the interesting deep- 
sea dredging experiments undertaken by 
Dr. Carpenter were to be continued this 
ear? 
Mr. GOSCHEN said, the amount 
taken for rewards was reduced in con- 
sequence of the experience of past years, 
and in doing so there was no change of 
policy. No more than £500 had been 
expended in previous years, and there- 
fore only that amount was now asked 
for. As to the surveys, the reduction 
was made in consequence of part of the 
survey having closed. He must ask the 
forbearance of the hon. Baronet in re- 
ference to his third question, not being 
able at present to answer it. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
that in 1861 the Government undertook 
the whole of the Indian Surveys, and 
yet since then nothing had been done. 
The survey papers, as to the Red Sea, 
he understood had been lost at the Ad- 
miralty ; and it was very desirable, with 
the increasing commerce, that there 
should be a fresh survey there. The 
mouths of several Indian rivers also re- 
quired fresh surveys, because there were 
constant changes going on there. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
give them the assurance that this matter 
would not linger any longer. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that the Indian 
Surveys were under consideration by 
the Indian Department. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, there was always 
an increase going on in the salaries of 
the officials of the different Departments, 
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and he would be glad to hear that the 
First Lord’s attention was directed to 
this. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, it required a 
continual check to keep salaries down ; 
but he could assure the Committee that 
a careful check was to be found in the 
Treasury. There was scarcely one of 
these salaries which had been increased, 
which had not been fought very hard in 
the Treasury; and it was only when a 
very strong case was made out that an 
advance of salary was made. As to the 
case of the Royal Observatory, consider- 
ing the arduous nature of the duties, 
ns mga there were not at all highly 
pai 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he had noticed not 
only this year, but every year, that there 
had been a small increase on almost 
every salary. Two years ago, he had 
examined the accounts from 1835 down- 
wards, to ascertain why the Estimates 
were doubled ; and he had found £20 in 
one place, £30 in another place, and £50 
in a third: the result of the combined 
increases being that the Votes presented 
an increase of between £4,000,000 and 
£5,000,000 to what they were a few years 
ago. He was very glad to hear that 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Admiralty would keep his eye 
upon this. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he believed a 
similar state of things would be found 
to have occurred in every house of busi- 
ness in the country. 


Vote agreed to. 


On Motion to report Progress, 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow; 
Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND PROMISSORY 
NOTES BILL—[Biz 91.] 
(Mr. Baxter, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS moved— 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee, 
that they have the power to introduce provisions 
into the Bill making the Law uniform as to the 
days upon which bills falling due upon holidays 
shall be payable.” 
In an article in Zhe Times on the 24th of 
this month, it was pointed out that a 
great discrepancy would be caused by 
the Bank Holidays Bill, as the effect of 
it would be that in some cases bills fall- 
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ing due on a public holiday would be- 
come payable on the previous day, and 
in other cases on the day following. He 
had conferred with many bankers, mer- 
chants, and lawyers upon the subject, 
and the only objection urged against his 
proposals proceeded from some of the 
latter, who said it would nip in the bud 
a fine crop of litigation. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee, 
that they have the power to introduce provisions 
into the Bill making the Law uniform as to the 
days upon which bills falling due upon Holidays 
shall be payable.’—(Mr. Watkin Williams.) 


Mr. BAXTER hoped the House would 
not consent to the Instruction ; because 
it had nothing whatever to do with the 
Bill before the House, which was a 
simple Stamp Bill, introduced in accord- 
ance with a promise made by the Prime 
Minister, when a previous measure was 
under consideration. He had received 
several representations from Chambers 
of Commerce, expressing hopes that the 
Government would resist the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Motion, as the matter was one 
which ought not to be dealt with in a 
Stamp Bill. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
some time ago he urged the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to bring forward this 
Bill in precisely its present form; and 
he thought it was the general opinion of 
the House that it should be allowed to 
pass sub silentio, without any alterations 
being introduced into it. He should, 
therefore, strongly support the Govern- 
ment in this matter. 

Mr. MORLEY said, his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Watkin Williams) 
would prejudice the question by forcing 
his Motion to a Division. It ought to 
be taken up on independent grounds, 
rather than in connection with the pre- 
sent Bill. 

Str JOHN LUBBOCK said, he would 
also appeal to his hon. and learned 
Friend to withdraw the Motion. In 
order to effect the great object of giving 
holidays to bankers’ and merchants’ 
clerks, it was worth while to run the risk 
of the very slight inconvenience which, 
in some cases, might possibly arise from 
bills being payable in some cases a day 
before, and in others a day after a holi- 
day. 

Question put, and negatived. 
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Bill reported, with an amended Title ; 
as amended, to be considered upon Mon- 
day next. 


DOGS BILL—[But 114.] 
(Mr. Winterbotham, Mr. Secretary Bruce.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second 
time, explained that the 1st section ex- 
tended to the country the provisions of 
an Act now in operation in the metro- 
polis, in reference to stray dogs, autho- 
rizing the police to take possession of any 
dog found straying on the highway, not 
being under the control of any person, 
and to detain it until claimed by its 
owner. Should such dog wear a collar 
bearing an address, notice to be sent by 
post to such address of the fact of de- 
tention. When three clear days have 
elapsed, without the owner claiming the 
same and paying all expenses, such dog 
may be sold or destroyed. The 2nd 
section authorized the justices to order 
dangerous dogs to be destroyed. The 3rd 
section empowered the local authority, 
meaning in a borough the council, else- 
where, the justices assembled in Petty 
Sessions, on apprehending danger from 
mad dogs within their district, to publish 
an order placing such restrictions as they 
may think expedient on dogs being at 
large for such a period as they may pre- 
scribe, and for such parts of the district 
as may be thought proper. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman concluded by 
moving the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. DILLWYN thought the Bill 
gave powers of too arbitrary a character, 
which would require modification in 
Committee. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he was 
glad this Bill had been introduced, as 
there was much doubt about the law on 
the subject ; and suggested that power 
of appeal should be given, not so much 
against the order, as the conviction by 
the local authority. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday next. 


LUNATICS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of The Lorp Apvocare, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Criminal and Danger- 
ous Lunatics in Scotland, ordered to be brought 
in by The Lorp Apvocatz, Mr. Secretary Brucz, 
and Mr. Apam. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. Bill[117.] 
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VACOINATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of The Lorp Apvocars, Bill to |: 


alter and amend the Law relating to Vaccination 
in Scotland, ordered to be brought in by The 
Lorp Apvocate, Mr. Secretary Brucz, and Mr. 
ApaM. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 118.] 


METROPOLITAN POOR ACT (1867) AMEND- 
MENT BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Stansrexp, Bill to amend 
the Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Stansretp and Mr. H1sserr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 119.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o’clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 28th April, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Buis—First Reading— 
Bath City Prison * (80). 

Committee— Ecclesiastical Dilapidations * (2-81). 

Third Reading — Local Government Supple- 
mental * (58); Oyster and Mussel Fisheries 
Supplemental * (62), and passed. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 
Their Lordships met ;—and it was— 


Ordered, That no Private Bill brought from 
the House of Commons shall be read a second 
time after Thursday the 15th day of June next: 

That no Bill authorizing any inclosure of lands 
under special report of the Inclosure Commis- 
sioners for England and Wales, or confirming any 
scheme of the Charity Commissioners for England 
and Wales, shall be read a second time after 
Tuesday the 20th day of June next: 

That no Bill confirming any provisional order 
shall be read a second time after Tuesday the 20th 
day of June next : 

That when a Bill shall have passed this House 
with amendments these orders shall not apply to 
any new Bill sent up from the House of Commons 
which the Chairman of Committees shall report 
to the House is substantially the same as the Bill 
so amended. 


and their Lordships having gone through 
the Business on the Paper, without de- 
bate— 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock. 


{COMMONS} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 28th April, 1871. 


MINUTES. ] — Serect Commitrez — East India 
Finance, Mr. Haviland-Burke and Mr. Charles 
Dalrymple added. 

Suppiy — considered in Commitice — Resolutions 
[April 27] reported. 

Pustic Bitts—Select Committee—Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act Repeal * [27], nominated, 

Third Reading — Ewelme Rectory * [96], and 
passed, 


ARMY—EXAMINATIONS AT WOOLWICH. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
the forthcoming examination for Wool- 
wich can be so arranged as to allow the 
candidates to leave their respective 
abodes the morning on which the exa- 
mination begins, instead of, as in De- 
cember last, their being compelled to 
come to London two days before they 
were wanted, in consequence of the early 
hour on the Monday morning on which 
their attendance was required, parti- 
cularly as the lads who do not take up 
all the subjects must remain in the me- 
tropolis the intervening days upon which 
no work is done? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, that 
to postpone the day for beginning the 
examination would throw the end of it 
into the following week, which would 
probably cause an inconvenience to the 
candidates at least equal to that alluded 
to in the Question of the hon. Member. 
To obviate the latter, arrangements will 
be made that the medical examination 
at Woolwich shall be held late on Mon- 
day, the 3rd of July, in the case of can- 
didates coming from a distance. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE INCOME TAX— 
DEDUCTIONS FROM DIVIDENDS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. ORMSBY GORE asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether it 
is true that, notwithstanding the pro- 
posal of the Government to increase the 
present rate of the Income Tax has not 
become Law, the Bank of England has 
deducted Income Tax at the rate of 
£2 4s. per cent on dividends that became 
due after the 5th of April; and, if so, 
by what legitimate authority it has 
done so? 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I have not had time to get 
any very accurate information ; but I be- 
lieve the Bank of England has deducted 
some sums in this way to a small extent. 
What I am informed by the Inland Re- 
venue Office is this. The Bank made 
application to know what rate of in- 
terest was to be deducted, as is usual 
when an alteration of the income tax 
is contemplated. The Inland Revenue 
Office informed the Bank of England 
that the proposal of the Government 
was £2 4s, per cent, and I believe that 
has been acted upon in some cases; but 
the Inland Revenue had no power at 
all to legitimate such a transaction: as 
this, nor can it have any legal validity. 
That is, supposing such a sum to have 
been deducted by the Bank or any other 
body in a similar situation, it would be 
no defence to an action brought for the 
sum after the income tax law of one 
year had expired, and before the income 
tax of another year commenced. That 
is an inconvenience which follows from 
making the annual Income Tax Act ter- 
minate with the financial year; but, as 
I have said, the deduction made by the 
Bank has no legal validity, and if there 
is any error more or less in the amount 
kept back it will be rectified. 

Mr. CRAWFORD: Allow me, Sir, to 
supplement the Answer given by the 
right hon. Gentleman. The Bank of 
England has acted in this case under 
written instructions from the Board of 
Inland Revenue. Those instructions were 
that the deduction of £2 4s. should be 
made. 


ARMY—EQUIPMENTS FOR VOLUN. 
TEERS.—QUESTION. 


Cotonet C. LINDSAY asked the Sur- 
veyor General of the Ordnance, Whether 
it is in the contemplation of the Govern- 
ment to temporarily issue, on requisi- 
tion, such equipment as may be con- 
sidered necessary to those Volunteer 
Corps which have received, or will re- 
ceive, permission to take part in the 
movements and encampment of the Re- 
gular Forces during the autumn ? 

Str HENRY STORKS said, the Vo- 
lunteers would receive the same camp 
equipment as the Regular Forces. 
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ARMY—VOLUNTEERS—MUTINY ACT, 
QUESTION. 


Coronet OC. LINDSAY asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether, in 
the event of the Mutiny Act being ap- 
plied to the Volunteer Force, as an- 
nounced in the 15th Clause of the Army 
Regulation Bill, it is the intention of 
the Government to issue pay and allow- 
ances to such portion of the Force as may 
for the time being be placed under the 
Act, according to the provisions con- 
tained in the second section of that Act? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, I have al- 
ready said that an allowance will be 
made to Volunteers going into camp, as 
has been the case heretofore with the 
Artillery Volunteers going into camp at 
Shoeburyness. It is not proposed that 
they shall receive pay as soldiers. 


CASE OF MR. MURPHY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, with 
reference to the outrage on Mr. William 
Murphy at Whitehaven, Whether he is 
prepared on the part of the Government 
to agree to the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into the circum- 
stances of the case, and especially as to 
whether the said William Murphy, on 
this or any other occasion, in the ex- 
ercise of his profession of a public lec- 
turer, has said or done anything to dis- 
entitle him to the recognition and pro- 
tection of local authorities? 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, I may as well take 
this opportunity of informing the hon. 
Member for North East Lancashire (Mr. 
Holt) that I have received the informa- 
tion he desired with reference to the out- 
rage on Mr. Murphy. It appears that 
Mr. Murphy was announced to lecture 
at Whitehaven on the 19th of this month, 
that he appeared there, but was pre- 
vented from lecturing that evening. 
Whitehaven has no police force of its 
own ; the county police act for the town. 
A considerable force of county police, 
about 30, were brought in to prevent 
a breach of the peace. They were kept 
at the station, out of the way, and a few 
men only were sent out to see that no 
danger menaced the public peace. It 
appears that a body of 200 or 300 Irish- 
men, miners from the neighbourhood, 
came into the town and went at once to 
the hall an hour before the lecture was 
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announced to be delivered. Mr. Murphy 
was unfortunately there. They entered 
the room, dragged him violently down, 
kicked him in the most brutal manner, 
and inflicted on him serious injuries. 
Four or five policemen rushed in, ex- 
tricated him from the hands of the mob, 
and in all probability were the means of 
saving his life. The number of rioters 
was so great that the police did not 
think it prudent to attempt to seize 
them. Some, however, were taken into 
custody, and it is expected that more 
will be apprehended and put on their 
trial. That is the state of the case with 
regard to this outrage. I am asked by 
the hon. Member for Peterborough (Mr. 
Whalley) to agree to a Select Committee 
to inquire into the circumstances of the 
case. The case is no doubt a very bad 
one in many respects; but there is no- 
thing in the circumstances to warrant 
the unusual course of appointing a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry. Mr. Murphy was 
grossly ill-treated, and no doubt proper 
justice will be done in the case. But 
when I am asked whether Mr. Murphy 
on this or any other occasion had done 
or said anything to disentitle him to the 
recognition and protection of local autho- 
rities, I can only say I should be afraid 
to trust my memory to state how often I 
have been applied to by the local autho- 
rities to protect them from the presence 
of Mr. Murphy, and by Mr. Murphy 
himself to protect him from his enemies. 
It is no small misfortune that a person 
like Mr. Murphy should go about the 
country irritating and insulting the feel- 
ings of large portions of the inhabitants. 
At this moment I have received an ap- 
plication from the town of Whitehaven 
to authorize the despatch of troops to 
preserve order when the men who com- 
mitted the outrage on Mr. Murphy are 
brought up for trial, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Peterborough will be glad to 
learn that Mr. Murphy has so far re- 
covered that he has announced his inten- 
tion of delivering another lecture at 
Whitehaven, while the authorities there 
have applied to know what means can 
be taken to prevent a breach of the 
peace. 


SOUTH YORKSHIRE COAL OWNERS’ 
RAILWAY.—QUESTION, 


Mr. BUCKLEY asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, At whose in- 
stance, and under what circumstances, 


Mr. Bruce 
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Colonel Yolland, Inspecting Officer of 
the Board of Trade, has been ordered 
to make a Report on the South York- 
shire Coal Owners’ Railway, pending 
inquiry into the merits of the under- 
taking by a Committee of this House ? 
Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, in reply, that the Report referred 
to by the hon. Gentleman had been made 
under his (Mr. Chichester Fortescue’s) 
authority, in consequence of information 
he received from Colonel Yolland, and 
he was not aware that, in directing it to 
be made, he had exceeded either his 
powers or his duties. It was usual to 
supply the House and its Committees 
with Reports upon any question of public 
interest arising out of a proposed Rail- 
way Bill, and it was in accordance with 
that custom that this Report was made; 
but the greater part of the Report, and 
very nearly the whole, was also made in 
obedience to the positive Standing Orders 
of the House. Reports must be made in 
all cases in which a proposed railway 
crosses a road on the level; and this 
particular case was special and peculiar, 
because it was proposed not only that the 
proposed railway should cross a number 
of roads on the level, but also that it 
should cross other railways on the level ; 
and though this particular kind of level 
crossing is not literally included within 
the Standing Orders, it is obviously 
within their spirit, because it is much 
more dangerous. He thought it was 
his duty to inform the Committee of 
the existence of these proposals in the 
Railway Bill in question, although the 
case did not come literally within the 
terms of the Standing Orders; and he 
had been in communication with the 
Chairman of the Committee, who en- 
tirely concurred with him as to the pro- 
priety of the opinion on which he acted. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


EPPING FOREST.—RESOLUTION. 
Mr. COWPER-TEMPLE, in rising 


to move a Resolution in relation to 
Epping Forest, said, that although every- 
one had heard of it, the distance of 
Epping Forest from that part of London 
might have prevented many hon. Mem- 
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bers of that House from becoming ac- 
quainted with the beauties of the district. 
There were about 7,000 acres of primeval 
forest land, clothed, in some parts, with 
fine forest trees,and a very rich under- 
wood, graced with a picturesque beauty 
which art could not imitate; and that 
district was the resort of vast numbers 
of people from the East of London. 
50,000 might be counted during the 
summer on Sundays and Mondays when 
the weather was fine, and much larger 
numbers on special holidays, such as 
Easter Monday, when hundreds of 
thousands roamed in freedom and glad- 
ness, enjoying themselves in its pleasant 
glades. It was most gratifying to witness 
multitudes of the working classes, who 
had escaped for a day from the smoky 
atmosphere and the dreary expanse of 
bricks and dust and dirt called the East- 
end of London with parties of children, 
imbibing health and enjoying themselves 
intensely in innocent and health-giving 
pastimes. It was impossible to doubt 
that a large number of Londoners were 
benefited in respect of morality, health, 
and education by their enjoyment of 
Epping Forest; for health was promoted 
by pure air and by exercise, morality by 
innocent recreation taken by the whole 
family together, and by amusement free 
from pernicious excitement and degrad- 
ing associations; while the educational 
value of the Forest might be illustrated 
by the increased interest it gave to the 
weavers of Spitalfields in the cultivation 
of flowers; and in Bethnal Green alone 
there were no fewer than eight entomo- 
logical societies, consisting of working 
men, who found in the Forest oppor- 
tunities of pursuing the study that was 
agreeable to them, and who had there 
discovered new and beautiful species of 
butterflies. There was risk in delay. A 
part of this national playground of con- 
siderable beauty, called High Beech 
Wood, was now threatened with danger, 
for the trees had received, by order of 
the lord of the manor, a mark which 
intimated to the public that he was about 
to exercise the right which he claimed 
of cutting down those trees, and that he 
intended to destroy the beauty of the 
district, and to prevent the public from 
deriving enjoyment from it. The en- 
croachments which had already been 
made showed the danger that arose from 
leaving the question of right to the 
area of the Forest undecided. It ap- 
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peared by the Report of the Land Re- 
venue Commissioners, made in 1793, 
that the Forest then consisted of 9,000 
acres of land: a later examination 
showed that the area had been reduced 
in 1850 to 7,000 acres, and he did not 
think that the open area could be esti- 
mated now at more than 5,000 acres; 
and of that, the portion over which the 
Crown retained its rights did not exceed 
3,000 acres. The question might be 
considered one of public policy, as affect- 
ing the health and happiness of the in- 
habitants of the metropolis. Last year, 
on the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Fawcett), the House 
unanimously adopted an Address to Her 
Majesty— 

“ Praying that She will take such measures as 
in Her judgment she may deem most expedient 
in order that Epping Forest may be preserved as 
an open space for the enjoyment and recreation 
of the public.” 

The Prime Minister, on that occasion, 
entered into the views of those who im- 
pressed upon him the importance of en- 
deavouring to secure the Forest, and a 
Bill was introduced in July of last year ; 
but it was faulty both in principle and 
detail, for it was a Bill for inclosing the 
Forest, giving 2,400 acres up to be sold, 
or to be appropriated by the lords of the 
manors and others—thus permanently 
depriving the public of their use and 
advantages, and leaving only 600 acres 
for the permanent enjoyment of the 
public; whereas what was required was 
a Bill for preserving the Forest. That 
Bill might have been acceptable to the 
resident gentry, and more particularly to 
those who had already made inclosures 
without the assent of the Crown; but it 
was not acceptable to those who desired 
that this large open space should be 
secured for evermore for the benefit of 
the public. He admitted that contribu- 
tions could not have been obtained from 
metropolitan funds to carry out the ob- 
jects of such a Bill; but if the Bill had 
been one for the preservation of the 
Forest, it would have been proper that 
compensation for the surrender of rights 
should be made out of metropolitan 
funds, and he believed there would be 
no difficulty on the part of the metropo- 
litan authorities in providing the funds 
that would be necessary. The City of 
London had been in the habit of con- 
tributing liberally to objects which had 
in view the benefit of the population of 
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the metropolis, and the Corporation of 
the City possessed a charter entitling 
the citizens of London to hunt in the 
Forest. But if the City would not take 
up this question, he thought it might 
very fairly be dealt with by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. The Metro- 
politan Board of Works had recently 
given great satisfaction throughout Lon- 
don by undertaking to buy up for £45,000 
—a sum the payment of which was to be 
spread over 20 years, and which would 
thus be almost imperceptible to the rate- 
payers—the rights of the lord of the 
manor of Hampstead Heath. The pe- 
cuniary rights of the lord of the manor 
of Wimbledon and Wandsworth Com- 
monswere to be bought by two contiguous 
parishes, in order to maintain an open 
space in perpetuity. The only objection 
which could be raised to his proposal was, 
that Epping Forest was beyond the juris- 
diction of the Board of Works; but this 
circumstance need not be a serious ob- 
stacle, because if the people residing 
within the metropolitan area went be- 
yond it for their recreation, it would 
be quite legitimate to expend funds 
derived from them in order to se- 
cure to them the benefits of the Forest, 
even although it might not be within 
the taxable area. He believed that 
the parishes contiguous to the Forest 
might also contribute towards defraying 
the expense. But though the Govern- 
ment would obtain the co-operation of 
the metropolis in any measures tending 
to the desired result, yet on account of 
the rights of the Crown in the Forest 
the initiative must rest with the Govern- 
ment. It was one of the blessings de- 
rived from the powers and privileges of 
Monarchy that London had been made 
more habitable, more healthy, and more 
enjoyable than it would have otherwise 
been ; and when he walked through 
Hyde Park, he lifted up his heart and 
blessed King Henry VIII. ; the saga- 
cious acquisition of the Park by that 
Monarch had saved it from being con- 
verted into streets and squares. To the 
operations of the rights and property of 
the Crown we also owed the preservation 
of St. James’s Park, the Green Park, 
the Regent’s Park, Battersea Park, and 
Victoria Park. The rights of the Sove- 
reign as lord of Epping Forest did not 
extend to felling timber, but was mainly 
the right of taking recreation over the 
lands granted to the lords of the manor. 


Ur. Cowper-Temple 
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It was a right antecedent to, and para- 
mount over, all others. Even in Saxon 
and Norman times the use of a forest in 
promoting the health and good temper 
of the Sovereign and his companions was 
recognized. ‘This right of the Sovereign 
could not, in the nature of things, be ex- 
ercised by him alone, but must have 
been shared by some of his subjects. 
Hunting could not be a solitary amuse- 
ment, and this paramount right of taking 
recreation at Epping, which had been 
transferred to the nation with other 
hereditary rights, ought to be adapted 
to altered circumstances. This right of 
recreation might be used in more rational 
and harmless ways than hunting deer. 
These rights had never produced re- 
venue; but in 1854 the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, finding it very 
troublesome to prevent attempts at en- 
croachment in defiances of the rights 
of the Crown, abandoned the exercise of 
those rights, and converted them into 
cash. It was doubtful whether selling 
these rights was a proper use of them. 
They were established for. other pur- 
poses than revenue; they were fully de- 
signed to be used in the liberal and 
generous spirit which was to be expected 
from the head of the nation. This 
plan was not originated, however, by 
the present Commissioners, but by Mr. 
Kennedy, one of their predecessors. 
The House of Commons, on consider- 
ation, determined that this was an im- 
proper use of the forestal rights, and 
passed a Resolution that the Crown 
rights ought not to be sold. Two Select 
Committees, which sat in 1863 and in 
1865, confirmed that view. A Bill was 
afterwards passed transferring the ma- 
nagement of Epping Forest from the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
to the Commissioners of Works, and he 
regretted that the New Forest was not 
also removed from the management of 
the Office of Woods. Thus the mode 
adopted by the Commissioners of selling 
the forestal rights for £5 an acre had been 
condemned by the House of Commons, 
by two Select Committees, and by the 
statute which deprived them of the 
power of doing it again. That mea- 
sure was a very good one so far as it 
went; but it did nothing to remedy the 
bad policy which led to the sale of the 
forestal rights. He would suggest four 
sources of income, which might be ob- 
tained to meet the sum of money neces- 
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sary to buy out the rights that must be 
extinguished. There were the existing 
forestal rights, estimated in the Bill of 
last year at 600 acres; there was the 
sum of £15,795, obtained by the sale of 
the Crown’s forestal rights, which had 
been condemned by Parliament. This 
money should be restored by Parliament 
to the forestal purposes. There was the 
contribution that might be obtained 
from the City of London and the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works; and there 
were rates from the parishes in which 
this Forest was situated. These sug- 
gestions, as to the means by which the 
necessary funds might be obtained, 
formed a Budget which he would take 
the liberty of presenting to the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. The fertility of 
invention and the powers of finance of his 
right hon. Friend might enable him to 
frame a better Budget; and if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would allow him- 
self to indulge feelings of sympathy and 
commiseration, he would be able to find 
means by which a Bill might be intro- 
duced in the next Session of Parliament 
to confer a boon upon multitudes of the 
working poor in the East of London, 
similar to that which had been secured 
in regard to Hampstead Heath, and 
Wandsworth and Wimbledon Commons. 
He proposed, therefore, that the House 
should re-affirm the substance of the Ad- 
dress they presented to Her Majesty last 
year, because he wished it to be seen 
that neither the House nor the Govern- 
ment had lost any of their earnestness, 
and that the absence of any Bill on the 
subject this year must not be taken as 
evidence of change of purpose on the 
part of the House, or the Executive. 
The marking of certain trees at High 
Beech was no doubt intended as a test of 
what the House intended to doin regard 
to the question. He hoped it would be 
so regarded by those who had authority 
on the question, and that a friendly ar- 
rangement might be come to whereby 
the Forest should be secured for the 
advantage of the people without the in- 
terests of any person being prejudicially 
interfered with. He wished to be clearly 
understood that he had no desire to fetter 
the discretion of the Government in re- 
gard to the details of their Bill; and 
that he had moved in the matter simply 
to obtain from the House an affirmation 
of the principle that the whole Forest, 
and not a number of small patches here 
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and there, ought to be preserved for the 
recreation of the people. As it was of 
importance that they should preserve to 
the public a considerable portion of the 
wild open scenery which constituted the 
special charm of Epping Forest, and was 
more attractive than any artificial park 
or garden, he trusted that the Govern- 
ment would feel no difficulty in acceding 
to his proposition. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded by moving his Re- 
solution. 

Mr. HOLMS, in seconding the Motion, 
remarked that if the Government ac- 
cepted it, they would win the gratitude 
of the vast working population at the 
East-end of London, to whom Epping 
Forest was what the sea-side was to their 
wealthier neighbours. These people 
had a feeling, which was not without 
foundation, that the Crown had not pro- 
tected their rights in the past as they 
ought to have done. Now that the 
metropolis was extending so rapidly, 
it was of great importance that they 
should have secured to them in per- 
petuity the advantages that such a fine 
open space as the Forest afforded. It 
was a spot much frequented, and espe- 
cially by Sunday School children, when 
they were taken out for their annual 
excursion or holiday. He must say the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
had looked upon the question in a cold 
unsympathizing manner, as a means, in 
fact, of obtaining revenue, and not in 
the interest of the people in the locality 
in which the Forest was situated. If 
the population of the metropolis went 
on increasing in the ratio that had 
marked the present century up to the 
present, these open spaces would grow 
increasingly important, and, therefore, 
he trusted the Government would concur 
in the object aimed at by the Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it is expedient that measures be adopted, in 
accordance with the humble Address presented to 
Her Majesty in February 1870, for preserving as 
an open space accessible to Her Majesty’s subjects 
for purposes of health and recreation, those parts 
of Epping Forest which have not been enclosed 
with the assent of the Crown or by legal autho- 
rity,’—(Mr. Cowper Temple,) 


—instead thereof. 
Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 


said, that the right hon. Member for 
South Hampshire (Mr. Cowper-Temple) 
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in speaking of the great advantages to 
the inhabitants of the metropolis to be 
derived from open spaces, and thus elicit- 
ing the sympathies of all who heard him, 
had forgotten there were other points 
which should not be lost sight of, in con- 
nection with this subject, in addition to 
those brought forward in the preceding 
speeches. He agreed with all the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cowper-Temple) 
had said of the beauties of the space re- 
ferred to, and thought that every lover of 
the beautiful or picturesque must desire 
to keep it open. It was true that large 
numbers of persons from the metropolis 
occasionally repaired to Epping Forest ; 
but the area of their visits was, he was 
grieved to say, limited to the neighbour- 
hood of the different places of entertain- 
ment to be found in and near to the 
Forest, and evidence given before a 
Committee on which he had had the 
honour to serve, while eliciting that fact, 
had also furnished undubitable evidence 
that, for that reason, the main portion of 
the Forest was not so generally resorted 
to as was supposed. Further, the rights 
of property in the Forest ought not to 
be lost sight of. Then, as to the ques- 
tion of compensation—a very grave 
matter, for the lords of the manors of 
Epping Forest possessed manorial rights 
exactly similar to those exercised in other 
parts of the country, and it would be 
unjust to deprive them of those rights, 
simply because Epping was within a 
dozen miles of the metropolis. If that 
idea should be entertained, the com- 
pensation which would be required 
would amount to a very large sum—a 
sum which on good authority might 
be stated as something like £200,000. 
The parishes most affected would cer- 
tainly oppose the imposition of any rate 
for the purpose of levying this money, 
for they were against the policy of pre- 
serving the Forest as an open space. 
Indeed, the inhabitants of those parishes 
would, he believed, infinitely prefer to 
see a large portion of the Forest brought 
under agriculture, for the result would 
be to increase their employment and 
their wages. In that case they would 
have to look for assistance from the Go- 
vernment, or to a rate raised by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. To such 


a rate there would, he thought, fairly 
be a claim, because Epping Forest was 
essentially a recreation ground for the 
metropolis, and it did seem fair that 
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London should be called upon to pro- 
vide a portion of the funds required. 
It was probably true that the lords of 
the manors had intended to cut down 
some of the timber for the purpose of 
asserting their manorial rights, for from 
what had occurred last year they had 
foreseen that their manorial rights might 
in future legislation, to a certain extent, 
be ignored. What had been done, how- 
ever, had been done only with the object 
of testing their right, and not with any 
hostile feeling. He should be glad to 
have some assurance from the Govern- 
ment that they would be prepared to in- 
troduce a measure which, founded upon 
mutual concession, would be satisfactory 
to all parties. He thought that, while 
the lords of the manors should be re- 
quired to give up some of their rights, 
the Government should, on their part, 
surrender their forestal privileges, and 
that some means should be devised for 
levying a rate for the satisfaction of the 
claims of the commoners. He believed 
that if such an arrangement were made, 
the people living in the neighbourhood 
would be benefited by a portion of the 
land being thrown into cultivation, while 
the public would derive as much ad- 
vantage as they could avail themselves 
of by the preservation of the remainder 
for their benefit. 

Mr. A. JOHNSTON said, he did not 
see any reason why the commons rights 
should be extinguished or compensated 
at all. On the contrary, if it were kept 
open for the public and drained, the 
herbage of the remainder would be 
much improved to the benefit of the com- 
moners, whose rights would remain pre- 
cisely as they now are. His hon. Friend 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) had, he 
feared, put forward an estimate of the 
price of purchasing the rights of the 
lords of the manors, which was rather 
calculated to frighten the House. To 
pay £200,000 for those rights would 
be to estimate their value at the rate 
of £66 an acre, when the sale of the 
rights of Chingford Manor—the only 
one which had taken place —reached 
only £4 15s. an acre. While giving 
that as an instance, he was far from 
saying that the manorial rights could be 
purchased over the whole Forest at the 
same rate; but between £4 15s. and £66 
an acre there was a considerable mar- 
gin. The Government had always told 
them that they administered the Crown 
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lands, solely with the view of obtaining 
from them, for the benefit of the State, 
the largest amount of Revenue pos- 
sible, without considering one iota the 
convenience of the people residing in 
their neighbourhood. But he thought 
that there should be some proportion 
between the price to be paid, the benefit 
to be gained, and the number of people 
who would enjoy it, and that when they 
could benefit one-tenth of the whole 
population of the country for an infini- 
tesimal outlay, it should not be grudged. 
When they had formerly asked Govern- 
ment to forego its rights, the reply was, 
that their doing so would be equivalent 
to making the East-end of London a 
large grant of the public money, to which 
the whole North of England would object. 
He did not believe that such would be the 
case, or that a single hon. Member of any 
of the large boroughs in the North of 
England would get up in his place and op- 
pose it. Some time ago, when he was con- 
cerned in the presentation of a memorial 
to Mr. Layard on this subject, he asked 
for the signatures of as many northern 
Members as he was acquainted with, 
and in no single instance was refused. 
It was objected by lawyers that the 
public had no right over these open 
spaces, whatever the rights of the people 
in the neighbourhood might be, and 
that might be true strictly and legally; 
but they had, nevertheless, he main- 
tained, the prescription of immemorial 
usage in their favour, of which they 
ought not to be deprived. Two Bills 
introduced this Session proposed to deal 
with interests that no one, not even 
those most concerned, dared to assert 
were legal, and yet any proposal to 
deal with them, without compensation, 
was denounced as confiscation, and un- 
doubtedly compensation would be given. 
In this case, the right of the public 
was still stronger; but as the public in 
questions of this sort had no organiza- 
tion and no paid secretaries, they must 
submit to be shorn unless the House 
interfered for their protection, and de- 
fended their right in this matter, for it 
was a right, whatever lawyers might 
choose to say. He had much pleasure 
in supporting the Motion of his right 
hon. Friend the Member for South 
Hampshire. ‘ 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
as a Londoner, and in default of local 
knowledge, he could consider the matter 
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only as a question of public policy and 
as a ratepayers’ question ; and, consider- 
ing the matter in this way, he had come 
to the conclusion that it was the duty of 
the Government, and all concerned, to 
deal with it in a thoroughly liberal and 
far-sighted manner, carrying out the 
old policy which had secured to the 
people of the metropolis the public 
parks. The question touched the health 
of London, and it was satisfactory to 
know that so many of the representatives 
of large towns, who, some assumed, al- 
though the hon. Member for South Essex 
(Mr. Johnston) had proved the contrary, 
would be against Imperial action {n the 
matter, had signed a Memorial in its fav- 
our. He congratulated the hon. Member 
on having got rid of the provincial spectre 
which used invariably to be brought in to 
frighten them, whenever they commenced 
a movement on subjects kindred to the 
one under discussion. It was reason- 
able that Parliament should not grudge 
some proportion of the cost of retaining 
the open spaces of the metropolis for the 
people, since London was to the whole 
country as the heart or brain to the man. 
Regarding the question as a Londoner, 
he saw the West and South-west charac- 
terized by broad streets, squares, and 
gardens, while the East and North-east 
were characterized by narrow thorough- 
fares and houses closely packed, with 
scanty yards and unsavoury factories 
adjoining them. The great Parks of 
the West-end had long been conse- 
crated to the public; Richmond Park 
was a noble breathing ground ; Kew had 
not very long ago been virtually thrown 
open as a public park; and Wands- 
worth, Wimbledon, and Hampstead, 
Commons secured for the public by the 
action of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, with the Parliamentary Park of 
Battersea, all contributed, almost exclu- 
sively, to the enjoyment of the western 
portion of the town, which even in the 
absence of recreation grounds would be 
better able to help itself than the poorer 
districts of the East, which had nothing 
but Victoria Park and the threatened 
Epping Forest. Besides that, there was 
the great fact that during this century 
the population of London had increased 
from 1,000,000, to 3,000,000, while the 
Census just taken would, perhaps, show 
that the population approached to 
4,000,000. These considerations proved 
that on grounds of public necessity, and 
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even of public morality, Epping should 
be saved for the people. He did not wish 
to lay the burden on any particular party. 
No doubt the Metropolitan Board of 
Works and the adjoining parishes would 
contribute each their fair share towards 
that object; but he would urge upon the 
Government not to pursue the narrow- 
minded policy which had gone far to 
ruin the New Forest; that miserable 
policy against which all men of taste 
and generosity were crying ‘‘ Shame!” 
Let Epping Forest be saved, if it were 
only to compensate the matchmakers for 
the fright the Government had given 
them. Let them be told that ex luce 
they should have this Jucellum of Epping 
Forest., Such a message would con- 
ciliate them far more completely than 
the most astute lecture upon abstract 
political economy. Let the Government 
give the matchmakers the Jucus, in return 
for the Juz ; and the House the assurance 
that the promises of last year would be 
liberally fulfilled, and that the question 
would not longer be allowed to rest in 
abeyance. 

Mr. AtpErMAN W. LAWRENCE 
said, the difficulty had arisen through 
the Government having allowed the 
Crown Commissioners to exceed their 
duty by selling the forestal rights of the 
Crown. If the Government asserted 
that the Commissioners had that right, 
then the Government was equally to 
blame in allowing that alleged right to 
be exercised without consulting that 
House upon the subject, or affording 
any opportunity for an expression of 
opinion upon the question. He con- 
demned that policy of the Govern- 
ment which put the acquisition of a 
few shillings before all other considera- 
tions, and he reminded Her Majesty’s 
Ministers that they were not only the 
representatives of the Crown, but the 
representatives of the life interest of the 
public. The Crown Lands Commis- 
sioners had always attempted to deprive 
the public of their rights of recreation, 
and they had pursued the same course 
with respect to Epping Forest; he hoped 
that, since what had already been taken 
away from the Forest could not be re- 
stored, the Government would take care 
that the inhabitants of the East-end of 
London should continue to have those 
means of enjoyment which they now 
possessed, and which their forefathers 
had enjoyed for centuries. 


Mr. Beresford Hope 
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Mr. SAMUDA said, that fortunately, 
while the interest taken in this question 
could not be overrated, the difficulties 
were not so great as they appeared to 
be, for the inhabitants of the East-end 
would be perfectly contented to have re- 
served to them those acres that had not 
been inclosed. During the last 15 or 16 
years, every green field in the eastern 
parts of the metropolis had been imper- 
ceptibly absorbed by building operations. 
The deputation that waited on the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer about 18 months 
ago, explained to the right hon. Gentle- 
man that Epping Forest had been ma- 
terially reduced, in a manner quite in- 
consistent with the wants of the neigh- 
bourhood, and they would have been 
contented if they could have obtained 
from the right hon. Gentleman a promise 
that the practice of inclosing should be 
discontinued. It was then also pointed 
out to the right hon. Gentleman that 
4,000 out of 7,000 of the remaining 
acres had been disposed of for £18,000, 
and all the Committees that had inquired 
into the matter were thoroughly satisfied 
that the existing encroachment was not 
justified, and that further ones ought not 
to be permitted. The deputation re- 
ferred at the same time to the promise 
made by the Prime Minister in that 
House, which led them to imagine they 
might thoroughly depend upon the 
Forest being in future retained for their 
use; but the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer attached very little weight to it, 
and he was understood to say that the 
promise so given was only intended to 
gratify and satisfy the public. This 
Forest was the only open space now re- 
maining in that part of London, and he 
hoped the Government would not look 
with disfavour on a proposal which would 
cost them nothing, while it would be a 
great boon to a large number of poor 
people. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER thought it would conduce to hon. 
Members coming to a conclusion on the 
subject, if they emancipated themselves 
from the ancient history of the question, 
because for five years the care of this 
Forest and the rights of the Crown had 
been transferred from the Woods and 
Forests Department to the Board of 
Works. He understood the right hon. 
Member for South Hampshire (Mr. 
Cowper-Temple) to suggest that a cer- 
tain sum of £15,000 which had been 
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received for forestal rights should be 
expended in making a pleasure ground 
for the people of the East-end. In 
doing that, he did not understand the 
right hon. Member for South Hampshire 
to make any further demand on the 
Crown, but that the City of London, the 
Board of Works, and the adjacent pa- 
rishes might with that sum raise suffi- 
cient to buy up the rights of the lords 
of the manors. 

Mr. COWPER-TEMPLE said, he 
contended that the Vote of Parliament, 
carrying money that had been derived 
from the Forest, should be applied 
thereto. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes; that the money obtained 
12 years ago and the compound interest 
ought to be so applied. That position 
was not tenable, because the property 
sold was part of the domains of the 
Crown, and as such the property of the 
people at large, and was not confined to 
the locality, who had no claim on the 
amount. ‘The object was, no doubt, a 
very good one, and the Crown ought to 
do everything in its power to ‘assist in 
giving effect to the project, with this 
reservation—that it did not violate any 
duty it owed to the remainder of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. What was the pre- 
sent position of the question? In Feb- 
ruary, 1870, the House passed a Reso- 
lution, requesting the Government to do 
all they could to save Epping Forest for 
the use of the people. The Government 
took the matter into their most serious 
consideration, and towards the end of 
the Session they produced a Bill which 
would have done much more than was 
asked by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Hampshire. They 
entered into negotiations with the lords 
of the manors, who consented to freely 
surrender their rights over 1,000 acres 
for the use of the people of the East- 
end, who had no legal rights in the 
matter. That land was worth £100 per 
acre; but, taking it at £60 per acre, the 
Government had obtained land worth 
£60,000, instead of expending the 
£15,000 which his right hon. Friend 
had in view; unfortunately, the Bill was 
stopped in its progress in consequence 
of its clashing with the Standing Orders. 
The plan of the Bill was to sell 400 
acres of that land, in order to extinguish 
the rights of the commoners who could 
not be deprived of those rights without 
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compensation, thus leaving 600 acres for 
the use of the public in perpetuity. It 
would doubtless have been better if the 
City of London or the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, or the parishes adja- 
cent to the Forest, or all those bodies 
together, had found the money required 
for that purpose, or if they could have 
obtained the sum from those excellent 
people who spent 20 times that amount 
of money in pauperizing and degrading 
the people by giving foolish and reckless 
charity. In that way, the 1,000 acres 
might have been secured, not all in one 
place, but in those spots which were 
most agreeable; but, as it was, 600 
acres had been secured, and that result 
he contended was much more than his 
right hon. Friend asked for, because the 
Government had defrayed the cost of the 
Commissions which had to be appointed 
to determine the rights of the lords and 
commoners. They had also surrendered 
the remaining forestal rights of the 
Crown without compensation, in addition 
to which they were willing to pay the 
cost of the Bill passing through this 
House, and the expenses of the Commis- 
sioners who would set out the allotments. 
To raise the sum of money which was 
required would be a much better begin- 
ning than to ask the Government for 
£15,000, to which, he contended, there 
was no claim whatever. The Govern- 
ment, he thought, had fairly redeemed 
the pledge they gave to the House to do 
what they could, by bringing forward a 
Bill which was a measure of conciliation ; 
and, if the House desired it, the Govern- 
ment were quite willing to regard that 
Bill as a basis for future proceedings. 
It might be better that 1,000 acres should 
be made over to the public, and that 
could be done if the funds were raised 
to compensate the commoners. It was 
said that the Government had not done 
what they ought to do in the matter; 
but they had to consider the interests of 
the great mass of the people of this 
country, who might not unnaturally en- 
tertain the opinion that a large and rich 
metropolis like London was able to pay 
for any ground which it might require 
for the recreation of its inhabitants, and 
ought not to take the money out of the 
pockets of the nation generally to any 
considerable extent for that purpose. 
That being the view taken by the Govern- 
ment, he was afraid he could not agree 
to the Motion of his right hon. Friend 
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the Member for South Hampshire. He 
was informed that those parts of Epping 
Forest to which it related amounted to 
3,500 acres, and it would not, he thought, 
be right in the interests of the public to 
pledge the House to such a large outlay 
as £350,000, which would be the sum 
required for their purchase. The Go- 
vernment, however, were at the same 
time willing to do everything in their 
power to bring about a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the question. 

Mr. GLADSTONE expressed a hope 
that his right hon. Friend the Member for 
South Hampshire (Mr. Cowper-Temple) 
would not think it necessary to press his 
Motion to a Division. While noticing 
that the House itself was evidently de- 
sirous of that course being adopted, if it 
were agreed to, he could only say that 
he would still be left in a state of doubt 
as to what were the views of Parlia- 
ment on the subject. Parliament had 
advisedly passed an Act making over to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works the 
duty of providing pleasure grounds, 
parks, and open spaces for the recreation 
of the inhabitants of the metropolis; 
but Epping Forest became to some ex- 
tent an exception to that Act, because 
the Crown happened to possess certain 
rights in it, which it was fairly asked 
that it should use in the best and most 
convenient manner for the benefit of the 
public. That his right hon. Friend near 
him (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
had endeavoured to do by means of the 
Bill which he (Mr. Gladstone) had in- 
troduced, and he might state on his part 
and on the part of the Government that 
if the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
who had charge of those great matters 
—for they were great matters—could 
use the rights of the Crown more 
economically and more beneficially in 
the interests of the inhabitants of 
London, the Government would be per- 
fectly willing to place themselves in 
communication with the Board, with the 
view to care being taken that the rights 
of the Crown should be made subser- 
vient in every way which was consistent 
with justice to the country at large, and 
to those interests. It was impossible, in 
his opinion, to adopt a fairer course, 
and under the circumstances his right 
hon. Friend would, he hoped, not press 
his Resolution. 


Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, 


that as it not unfrequently happened, the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer when they 
asked him for bread gave them a stone. 
It was very often maintained from the 
Treasury Bench that the Crown was en- 
titled to deal with Crown lands on the 
principle on which a private landlord 
might act with respect to his property. 
Mr. Guapsronz: I said the very re- 
verse.] The Minister, representing the 
Crown, must not, however, forget that 
they acted on behalf of the public in 
these matters; and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer must bear in mind, when 
he told the House that he was not going 
to give the money which the Crown got 
for forestal rights, which belonged to 
the public at large, to a particular 
locality, that the money was obtained 
by the sale of the interest of that very 
locality. He would venture to add that 
Epping Forest being a Royal Forest, 
none of the encroachments complained 
of would have been made if the Crown 
had chosen to exercise its rights; and, 
if the lords of manors had great inte- 
rests there, it was only because those 
who had charge of the interests of the 
Crown had never taken care of the inte- 
rests of the public as they ought to have 
done. It was very difficult to under- 
stand really what the Government offered 
as a settlement of the question; but 
what the House wanted was, that the 
Ministers of the Crown, instead of en- 
deavouring to foist upon them another 
Bill of the same character as that of last 
year, which was so unsatisfactory that 
it would be useless to re-introduce it, 
should perform that duty which they 
had culpably neglected in the past, and 
that they should take the matter into 
their own hands instead of handing it 
over, as they proposed to do, to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. There 
were large spaces still uninclosed over 
which the Crown had rights, which if they 
choose to assert them, would keep them 
open for the public benefit. That was 
what, as he understood, they wereasked to 
do by his right hon. Friend the Member , 
for South Hampshire. He recollected, 
he might add, having heard the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham, whose absence from the House 
they had daily reason to regret, once 
say that the time was coming when the 
people of this country would have no 
place to walk except the dusty high 
roads, and he wished the spirit of that 
remark influenced a little more the man- 
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ner in which questions of the kind were 
dealt with. Those who represented the 
Crown in asserting the rights of the 
Crown in Crown lands against the 
people, he was sorry to say, were de- 
terred by no considerations; but he 
wished they would only be as equally 
astute in observing and enforcing them 
in favour of the people. In conclusion, 
he hoped the Resolution would be 
pressed to a Division. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he should like 
to suggest one alternative, which, in his 
opinion, the Government might advan- 
tageously adopt. He had the honour of 
sitting on a Committee two years ago 
with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Ayrton), who, at that time, was most 
sound on such questions as that be- 
fore the House. There was, indeed, 
no man who then complained more 
loudly of the conduct of those by whom 
the Crown lands were administered. 
Now, if the matter were committed en- 
tirely to his right hon. Friend’s hands, 
he had no doubt the old spirit would re- 
animate him, and that he would deal 
with it in a manner which would be con- 
ducive to the public advantage. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, that if the 
Resolution before the House meant that 
these 3,000 acres of uninclosed land were 
to be preserved for the benefit of the 
East-end of London without any outlay 
of national money, he would willingly 
support it; but if it meant, as he rather 
feared it did mean, that it involved the 
expenditure of a very large sum—[ ‘‘ No, 
no!’ |—he would not support it. Hon. 
Gentlemen might cry ‘No, no!’ but 
he understood the speech of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to mean that the 
country would have to pay a large sum 
for this ground, and he, as a provincial 
Member, would therefore strongly op- 
pose the proposal. Ever since he had 
had the honour of a seat in the House 
he had observed that when the metro- 
politan Members were seen to rise one 
after the other in support of any given 
Resolution, there was sure to be some- 
thing under it that needed watching. 
It was sure to be for a free pontage 
over Chelsea Bridge, or some similar 
benefit, at the national expense. He 
begged to thank the Government for the 
jealous and watchful care with which 
they guarded the Exchequer against the 
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Members and other merely local claims, 
and he hoped all provincial Members 
would support the Government in that 
direction. 

Str HENRY HOARE said, they did 
not want a cuttle fish to stir up the 
waters of this debate, so that all insight 
into the merits of the case might be 
totally obscured from the gaze of hon. 
Members. There was no question of the 
expenditure of national money involved 
in the case under discussion, as it was 
money given to the Government for a par- 
ticular purpose ; and he protested against 
the imputation which the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down sought to throw 
on 16 or 18 metropolitan Members. 

Mr. COWPER-TEMPLE was sorry 
that he could not accede to the appeal 
which had been made to him by the 
Prime Minister. An offer was made to 
the Metropolitan Board, in 1863, to 
accept the forestal rights of the Crown, 
and was declined, because it was thought 
that those rights ought to remain in the 
Crown. 

Mr. GLADSTONE rose to address 
the House—[ ‘‘ Order, order !’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has a right to explain; and that, 
I understand, is the purpose for which 
the right hon. Gentleman has risen. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, his right 
hon. Friend did not explain but reply, 
and he wished for a similar right; it has 
been granted in similar cases. He com- 
plained, on behalf of the Government, 
that this Resolution was impossible to 
construe. This was not a question of a 
small sum of money which had been re- 
ceived in former times by the Commis- 
sioners of Woods. If it were, let it be 
reduced to that, in plain terms. [‘‘Order, 
Order!”| He had made an appeal to 
the House, which he hoped would be 
responded to. The question was that of 
the Government taking the responsi- 
bility. [‘‘ Order!” ] He rose at the 
close of the debate, when no one else 
attempted to rise; his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Oxford (Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt) replied, and allega- 
tions were then made which, if made 
before, he should have met at the proper 
time. It was not improper, in such a 
case, forthe responsible Minister of the 
Crown to reply to allegations which he 
had not had an opportunity of noticing 
before ; and, in saying this, he should 
confine himself strictly to the point in 
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question. He wished to state that as 
Government construed this Motion—and 
he did not think it could be construed in 
any other way—it threw on the Govern- 
ment the responsibility, either by itself, 
or by putting in motion other parties 
over whom it had no control whatever, 
of attaining the end, that all rights 
should be bought up and disposed of 
which prevented the absolute enjoyment 
of the remaining 3,500 acres of Epping 
Forest. If that was not the case, then 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
South Hampshire should give the Go- 
vernment a Motion that they could un- 
derstand ; or, if this Motion referred 
simply to the limited amount that had 
been received by the Commissioners of 
Woods, let his right hon. Friend put it 
in intelligible terms. For himself, he 
was totally at a loss to know how to act 
upon a Resolution of this character. The 
Resolution involved a great expenditure 
of public money, against which many 
had loudly disclaimed ; if it did not, he 
was at a loss to understand what it 
meant. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 96; Noes 
197: Majority 101 :—Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Resolved, That it is expedient that measures be 
adopted, in accordance with the humble Address 
presented to Her Majesty in February 1870, for 
preserving as an open space accessible to Her 
Majesty’s subjects for purposes of health and re- 
creation, those parts of Epping Forest which 
have not been enclosed with the assent of the 
Crown or by legal authority. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the Amend- 
ment having been carried, the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman opposite (Colonel 
Barttelot) could not bring forward his 
Motion. Therefore, to give the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman an opportunity of 
bringing forward his Motion, he would 
move that the House resolve itself into a 
Committee of Supply. 


SUPPLY. 


Resolved, That this House will imme- 
diately resolve itself into the Committee 
of Supply. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mr. Secretary Cardwell.) 


Mr. Gladstone 
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ARMY—MARTINI-HENRY RIFLE. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Coronet BARTTELOT rose to call 
attention to the Report on the Martini- 
Henry Rifle, and to move that— 

“ A Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the merits of the Martini-Henry Rifle, par- 
ticularly as to its lock arrangement and mode of 
stocking ; and whether it is the most suitable 
rifle as compared with others now manufactured 
to arm our troops with.” 

The hon. and gallant Gentleman said, he 
brought this question before hon. Mem- 
bers with the full intention of dividing 
the House upon it, and without the least 
prejudice in favour of any other inven- 
tion than that brought forward by the 
Government, and, as the House would 
readily believe, with no other interest, 
with no other view, than that of en- 
deavouring to show that this weapon, 
which the Government wished to place 
in the hands of our soldiers and of our 
Reserve forces, was not the best weapon 
that could be placed in their hands. 
He could not believe that any Govern- 
ment, especially the present Govern- 
ment, though they had done manycurious 
things, would attempt in such an im- 
portant question as this was, at the ex- 
pense of the ratepayers of this country, 
to place in the hands of our soldiers and 
of our Reserve forces a weapon which was 
not the best. The task he had under- 
taken was, doubtless, a difficult one. 
He knew he should have the ful! power 
of the Government against him, though 
he thought from what had just occurred 
in the House the power of the Govern- 
ment was not so strong as it appeared 
to be some short time before. He had 
no feeling against the Committee that 
reported on the Martini-Henry rifle; on 
the contrary, he was in favour of it. 
He believed that the gallant officer who 
presided over that Committee was a man 
above all suspicion, a man that would 
act only in the best interests of his 
country. And as regarded the other 
Members of the Committee they were 
equally honourable ; but there was yet 
another name he had to mention—that 
of his noble Friend (Lord Elcho) who 
sat below him, and who joined the Com- 
mittee last year, and who, though he 
was at the time prejudiced against the 
very arm which he now recommended 
as the best, would no doubt state to the 
House what made him change his opi- 
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nion on the subject. Having said so 
much for the Committee, he must now 
say that, with regard to the position of 
the Government in this matter, if the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War had paid a little more 
attention to remarks that were made by 
the Prime Minister, we should not now 
be in our present state. On the 12th of 
October, 1868, the Prime Minister said 
at Warrington— 

“ You have heard much about our troops having 
been badly armed before, and being well armed 
now. Why, for the last 15 years we have been 
doing nothing but arming and re-arming, and 
building and re-building. Thinking we had found 
a better method of building ships, thinking we 
had found a better method of constructing guns 
or small arms, we rushed with precipitate haste 
to a wholesale execution of the idea of the moment, 
and before the idea of the moment had been fully 
embodied, at vast public expenditure, some supe- 
rior inventions were brought forward and the 
whole thing had to be done over again. What is 
the lesson of common sense under these circum- 
stances? It is this—to proceed with moderation. 
Of course, when you know of better arms and 
better ships you must get them ; but do not throw 
yourselves into a fever for the purpose.” 


He cordially agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman in those views; but what 
was the lesson which common sense 
taught under such circumstances, and 
what course had the Secretary for War 
pursued? That right hon. Gentleman 
having informed the House that we were 
in a most efficient state, and fit to go to 
war anywhere, having told us that we 
had 800,000 breech-loaders in store—of 
which he (Colonel Barttelot) believed 
200,000 were abroad—set to work to 
convert the Enfield rifle into a Snider 
breech-loader, and he had armed our 
troops and our Reserve forces with that 
arm, which was superior to any arm 
known on the Continent. We were now, 
however, asked to supply money for the 
most costly arm that had ever been in- 
troduced into the service, and he would 
undertake to say that the right hon. 
Gentleman did not know at this moment 
whether it was the best. In answer to 
the Question, why he was in such a hurry 
on this matter, the right hon. Gentle- 
man said to him (Colonel Barttelot)— 


“My predecessor appointed a most competent 
Committee to examine the question what rifle 
should be adopted. About the time of my acces- 
sion to office, that Committee reported in favour 
of the Martini-Henry. I referred the Report ‘to 
the Ordnance Council, and, under their advice, 
the weapon has been tried by the troops in hot 
and cold climates, at home and abroad. The 
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Reports from the different regiments have been 
laid upon the Table of the House, and are emi- 
nently satisfactory. I have re-appointed the 
Committee, under the same Chairman—Colone! 
Fletcher—with some new members, to consider 
those Reports, and the final Report of that Com- 
mittee has been laid upon the Table also. Suffi- 
cient inquiry in a matter of so much importance 
is an excellent thing; but there is a point at 
which, if the Army is to be armed at all with the 
improved weapon, inquiry must terminate and 
action must commence. ‘The present case is, in 
my opinion, one for decision, and not for further 
and probable indefinite inquiry.” 

The impression left upon the minds of 
all was that the right hon. Gentleman, 
without intending anything actually dis- 
courteous in his answer—of which he 
(Colonel Barttelot) was perfectly assured 
—was so fully determined to arm the 
soldiers with this weapon that he would 
listen to no reasons for delay, and would 
not farther discuss the question. Having 
shown that the men were well armed at 
the present moment, he had another ac- 
cusation to make against the right hon. 
Gentleman—namely, that this weapon 
having been accepted by the Committee 
in 1869, from that time to the present 
all other rifles had been shut out from 
competing with it. In reply to a Ques- 
tion he put, the right hon. Gentle- 
man said that his only desire was that 
the best possible weapon should be ulti- 
mately adopted; and, in answer to 
another hon. Member, he had stated that 
no limitation whatever had been placed 
upon the powers of the Committee to 
examine other arms. These terms were 
too vague to be employed by a Minister 
with reference to matters of this im- 
portance, and it would have been far 
more satisfactory had the right hon. 
Gentleman distinctly stated whether or 
not private manufacturers, who had 
been labouring for years to produce 
a perfect weapon, and who were pecu- 
liarly qualified for the purpose, were 
to be allowed to compete with the 
Government factories. He was pre- 
pared to maintain that the private ma- 
nufacturers had been totally and en- 
tirely excluded from such competition ; 
and, moreover, that it had been found 
necessary to patch up and alter every 
portion of the Martini - Henry rifle, 
adopted in 1868-9, before it could be 
rendered fit to be introduced into the 
service. So great had been the altera- 
tion in the lock and other parts of that 
weapon, that it was thought that it 
would be necessary to alter the manual 
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and platoon exercises before the rifle 
could be served out to the troops. 
He had it upon the best authority that 
all these alterations and mutilations had 
been made at the Enfield Factory at the 
expense of the nation. He, however, 
wished to lay it down as a broad prin- 
ple that the whole of these weapons 
ought not to be manufactured at Enfield, 
without giving private manufacturers 
and others out-of-doors an opportunity 
of competing with the Government. It 
was not too late, even now, to make the 
alteration ; and he asked the right hon. 
Gentleman to issue a notice to the effect, 
that the trade would be allowed to com- 
pete with the Government weapon. He 
suggested that 100 rifles of different de- 
scriptions should be manufactured by 
the trade, and sent down to the troops at 
Aldershot to be tested by them against 
the Martini-Henry rifle. His only ob- 
ject in making this proposal was, that 
the best weapon should be placed in the 
hands of the soldiers, and if the Martini- 
Henry rifle maintained its character as 
the best rifle, he should be the first to 
express approbation of it. His belief 
at present, however, was that it was not 
only not the best, but that it was of such 
a complicated and delicate construction 
that it would not bear the test of cam- 
paigning. If such should prove to be the 
case, how great was the responsibility 
which rested on the right hon. Gentle- 
man. It was not because a weapon 
shot the best under ordinary circum- 
stances that it was the best for the ser- 
vice. The rifle that ought to be selected 
for arming the troops was one of simple 
construction, which under the most ad- 
verse circumstances would not get out of 
order, and which, if it should get out of 
order, could be repaired with the great- 
est facility; and if the Martini-Henry 
rifle answered to those qualifications, he 
(Colonel Barttelot) would have no more 
to say on the matter. Now, the adop- 
tion of this weapon would involve an 
expenditure of between £3,000,000 and 
£4,000,000, and he should like to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman, if he carried 
his point, how rapidly he proposed to 
arm the troops with it. If the process 
were to be commenced at once, it would 
involve an additional expenditure upon 
the Army for the present year of 
£500,000, and he should like to know 
how the Government intended to meet 
the extra drain upon the finances of the 
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country. He further contended that 
when any Committee was appointed 
to inquire into the relative value of 
weapons, the War Office had no right to 
make that Committee both a judicial and 
constructive Committee. The House was 
aware of the enormous sums which had 
been expended for the last 10 years upon 
the trials of various weapons, and from 
a Return which he had obtained—and 
in moving for which, he had fully de- 
scribed what he wanted, but what he 
had given to him was only the rewards 
given to inventors, and, moreover, was 
of a most meagre character—he found 
that £232,227 had been given as re- 
wards to inventors of ordnance, and 
£8,124 to inventors of small arms. 
Those sums, however, did not include 
the cost of the experiments entered 
into to try the value of these different 
arms, which had amounted to an enor- 
mous sum. For instance, no less than 
£1,000,000 had been expended upon 
the 4-ton 7-inch Armstrong gun for 
the Navy, which they had heard so 
much of, and which, after all, had been 
condemned; and yet the country was 
now to be called upon to sanction an 
expenditure of £3,000,000 or £4,000,000 
upon a weapon the value of which was, 
at all events, doubtful. He must again 
say that before they went into the con- 
struction of the Martini-Henry rifle, 
they ought to be sure they had selected 
the best weapon procurable by either 
skill or money. He took three objections 
against the Martini- Henry rifle. In 
the first place, he objected to the short 
Martini-Henry rifle with a sword-bayo- 
net, because he regarded the sword- 
bayonet as being a most unwieldly 
weapon, which could not be rapidly fixed 
on an emergency, and would interfere 
with the men using their rifles with 
effect. The result of the encounter be- 
tween the French and the Prussians at 
Spicheren was decisive against the 
sword-bayonet, and proved the fact ; for, 
whereas the latter moved with ease with 
their light bayonet, which they fixed in 
ascending the hill, the former threw away 
their sword-bayonets when they ran 
away. His noble Friend (Lord Elcho) had 
invented a saw-backed sword-bayonet, 
and he (Colonel Barttelot) gave him 
credit for it, for there was no doubt that 
it was better than the one with which 
some regiments of our Army were at 
present armed. But what was the sword 
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bayonet to do? If men were accus- 
tomed to chop and saw wood with their 
sword-bayonets, as had been said to be 
the case, they would end by roasting 
geese upon the barrels of their rifles. 
He further objected to the short rifle, as 
two ranks of men could not fire with it 
while the front rank stood upright, and 
nothing was more difficult than to get 
the front rank, who found themselves 
sheltered when kneeling, to stand up 
again. It might be all well enough to arm 
one or two regiments with the sword- 
bayonet, such as the Rifle Brigade and 
the 60th Regiment, but it would not do 
to place it in the hands of the whole 
Army. His second and next objection 
was to the spiral spring in the lock, and 
to the method adopted for the purpose 
of raising the “falling block.’ He 
should go but very shortly into this part 
of the subject, as his hon. Friend the 
Member for Bolton (Mr. Hick), who was 
well known as a mechanician, would 
deal with it by-and-by more effectively 
than he could hope to do, although 
he must say the opinions in the Blue 
Book were entirely against the effici- 
ency of the mechanism employed. In 
regard to the spiral spring, if they 
looked through the Reports, they would 
find that when those arms were issued 
in some places not fewer than 80 per 
cent of miss-fires occurred. Could it be 
said that an arm liable to such a percent- 
age of mis-fires was fit to be placed in 
the hands of our soldiers? {Lord Excuo : 
There is a reason for ie No doubt 
there must be; but they had to look not 
to fair weather times, nor to ordinary 
rifle - shooting matches and the like, 
when they could do as they pleased with 
their arm, but to times of emergency 
and of actual warfare; and to see 
that that arm did not get out of order, 
or, if it did, that it could be repaired 
in the easiest and speediest possible 
manner. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber then quoted the evidence of one 
of the witnesses— Mr. Davidson — to 
the effect that the spiral spring in 
the lock was not the best form of 
what was at best an uncertain agent, 
and that the coil spring would be more 
likely to be effective than the lever. 
When gentlemen received a fee of 50 
guineas—for that was the sum paid to 
those witnesses—although he admitted 
that they were men above all suspicion, 
yet they would naturally be more inclined 
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to advocate one side of the question than 
the other if they possibly could. He had, 
however, got the opinions of some autho- 
rities, which he confessed weighed with 
his mind very much in regard to the 
Martini-Henry rifle. He had the opi- 
nions of Mr. Ramsbottom, chief engineer 
of the London and North-Western Rail- 
way ; of Mr. 0. W. Baker, civil engineer ; 
of Mr. Greenwood, of Leeds; of Mr. John 
Penn, of Greenwich ; of Mr. Robinson, of 
the Atlas Works, Manchester, and other 
eminent gentlemen, who one and all 
condemned the spiral spring and lock 
arrangement of the Martini-Henry. The 
opinions of these authorities were equal 
in weight to those contained in that Re- 
port, and surely when they had such a 
conflict of opinion on the subject, they 
ought not to adopt an arm which might 
fail at the very time they most needed it. 
He hoped, therefore, that the right hon. 
Gentleman would give way, and that he 
would grant the Committee which was 
now asked for. Moreover, this matter was 
discussed by the Institute of Mechanical 
Engineers at Birmingham, on the 27th 
instant, Mr. Ramsbottom in the chair; 
all the rival guns were taken into con- 
sideration, and in the conclusion arrived 
at by that body, it was stated that the 
details of the lock action in the Martini- 
Henry involved serious mechanical de- 
fects, which, however, might be corrected 
by employing the ordinary principle of 
construction in gun-lock action that had 
been confirmed by long experience; and 
that this could be effected without any 
detriment to the principle of closing the 
breech, while very decided advantages 
might be gained in respect to other 
points. That was the opinion of a body 
whose authority the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite would not impugn; and if they 
were so unanimous that there were some 
defects in the lock apparatus of that 
rifle, surely he was not asking too much 
if he again said that he hoped the House 
would grant him a Committee to inquire 
into the subject. His third and last ob- 
jection was, as to the mode of stocking, 
which in the case of the Martini-Henry 
rifle was faulty. The stock being screwed 
on in an extraordinary way, if it got bent 
it could not be taken out and replaced 
with the requisite facility as it could be 
in the ordinary stock at present in use ; 
but it would have to be sawed in two in 
order to repair any defect occurring in it. 
He had asked the opinion of a vast 
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number of officers, and they all said 
that, although that rifle shot well, its 
mechanism was too complicated for a 
private soldier. It had been rather 
difficult to obtain information on the 
point of merit in shooting ; for although 
there were some rifles sent down to 
Aldershot, he was sorry to say they were 
only of one pattern; but when they were 
sent down the Martini-Henry was being 
tried at Aldershot, and accordingly these 
rifles were put into competition with that 
arm. With regard to their respective 
merits, he had received two letters which 
he had permission to use—the one from 
Sir James Yorke Scarlett, and the other 
from Major General Lysons. The first 
letter—from Sir James Yorke Scarlett— 
had reference to the Westley-Richards 
rifle. [Mr. Carpwetu: Hear, hear!] 
The right hon. Gentleman cheered ; but 
he was sorry to be obliged to make use 
of those letters and of Mr. Richards’ 
name, because, without meaning any- 
thing offensive, he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman had formed a strong 
prejudice against that arm. The letter 
of Sir James Yorke Scarlett was as fol- 
lows :— 
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“TI have much pleasure in sending you the 
report made to me by Major General Lysons, 
whom I requested to try in every possible way the 
rifle you submitted to me. As far as my own 
judgment is worth anything, I like your arm 
better than any I have seen. It is handy and 
strong, and the mechanism of the lock and block 
arrangement most simple and easily worked. The 
bayonet fits admirably, and is a very serviceable 
weapon, The shooting as to accuracy, trajectory 
and distance being given, I do not think any 
better weapon could be placed in a soldier’s hands, 
The only suggestion I have to make is that in the 
arm now before me the cartridge extractor does 
not seem to work with sufficient power; if the 
metal by any chance was to be split in the explo- 
sion and stick in the breech, though it throws 
back so easily now, it might be more difficult of 
extraction. This, I conclude, could be easily re- 
medied. The index on the lock-plate is easily 
worked, and adds much to security from accident 
when the gun is loaded.” 


The report of Major General Lysons, en- 
closed, said, that the writer had during 
the summer tried the Westley-Richards 
rifles which had been sent to him by Sir 
James Yorke Scarlett’s orders, and had 
submitted them to every sort of prac- 
tical test. General Lysons reported in 
the most satisfactory terms of this arm 
in respect of breech-action, arrange- 
ment and make, bayonet, the pull-off, 
miss-fires, cartridge, and bolt arrange. 
ment. At any rate, whether the Com- 
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mittee were granted or withheld by the 
Government, or whether they took 
the broad ground, and allowed these 
other arms to be tried at Aldershot, as he 
thought they should be tried, the coun- 
try would have an opportunity of judg- 
ing for themselves on this matter. He 
was biassed by no wish whatever, as he 
was actuated by no interest beyond that 
of seeing our soldiers armed with the 
very best weapon available; and so he 
confidently commended his Motion to the 
House as one to which, as being reason- 
able, the Government should assent. 
The hon. and gallant Member concluded 
by moving his Amendment. 

Mr. HICK, in seconding the Motion, 
said, he disclaimed any intention of act- 
ing in any antagonism to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for War or 
anyone else on this question. His only 
object was in accordance with that of 
the right hon. Gentleman—namely, to 
obtain the best weapon wherewith to 
arm our troops. He was quite aware 
of what he had done to effect that ob- 
ject, but he thought he should be able 
to show that further inquiry was not 
only desirable but necessary. He ap- 
proached this subject with great diffi- 
dence, because any man attempting to 
re-open a question apparently settled 
incurred serious responsibility ; but, at 
the same time, a still graver responsi- 
bility would be incurred by those who 
withheld the expression of the opinion 
they held as to the defects of the Martini- 
Henry rifle, as to which there had, he 
thought, existed considerable misappre- 
hension. The Reports laid on the Table 
of the House dealt only with the Snider 
and Martini-Henry rifles, many other 
rifles—such as the Westley-Richards, 
the Henry, the Soper, and the Reming- 
ton—being left unnoticed. He thought 
it entirely wrong to speak of one rifle 
as the Martini-Henry, becatise what was 
so called consisted of the Martini stock 
and lock and the Henry rifled barrel. 
They might as well speak of the Westley- 
Richards-Henry, or the Soper-Henry, 
or the Remington-Henry, because the 
same barrel could be used to any of the 
locks. This being so, he would put this 
incontrovertible proposition—given the 
same barrel, and the same ammunition, 
in the same hands, and there would be 
the same penetration and the same accu- 
racy, and consequently he would leave 
the barrel and ammunition out of the 
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question, and reduce the matter to the 
Martini lock. The Martini lock would 
never have attained the position it now 
held if it had been connected with a 
barrel inferior to what it had; not that 
he regarded that barrel as by any means 
the best, for he believed that it was not 
so good as the Whitworth barrel, which 
he was sorry had been so much ignored 
in consideration of this question. The 
hon. Member said he would briefy de- 
scribe the different rifles now before the 
public; and that he could do plainly 
enough if he had been able to place 
before them drawings, diagrams, and 
models ; but as their rules did not permit 
him to turn the House of Commons into 
a lecture-room he could only attempt to 
impart by verbal explanation the know- 
ledge he wished to impart. Having ac- 
cordingly explained the peculiarities ofthe 
several rifles referred to the hon. Member 
proceeded to say—In the opinion of all 
practical gunsmiths the flat main-spring 
was incapable of improvement; at least, 
it was very undesirable to replace or 
alter it. The defects in the Martini 
rifle were—first, the spiral main-spring, 
which consisted of nine coils placed in a 
cylindrical cavity in the breech-block, 
and made to act upon a piston or striker 
placed in the coil. The spring had an 
initial velocity of 40 lbs. or upwards. The 
action was that of a short stiff spring 
moving through a small space, and was 
more of a push than a blow. This mode 
of ignition in connection with this spiral 
spring was, he thought, open to many 
objections also. To ignite a cap, a 
sharp, smart, but not heavy blow was 
required. The consequence was a liabi- 
lity to miss fire, which it was sought 
to overcome by introducing a stronger 
spring; but with what effect? By 
throwing an increased weight on the 
lever it was almost impossible to make 
it go along. To facilitate its movement 
the tumbler of the lock was bevelled, 
the result of which was that the act of 
grounding arms was now frequently 
sufficient to send the rifle off. The 
second defect was having the lever 
so near the centre in which it moved 
that any wear which might occur was 
multiplied at least seven times at the 
other end, so that in a short time the 
block would cease to be raised to the 
right point, and then miss-fires would 
frequently occur; to add to this, it 
would be almost impossible to get the 
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cartridge home. Another cardinal de- 
fect was the liability to rust, and the 
effect of rust on the coils. The witnesses 
examined before the Committee stated 
that the spiral spring was more liable 
to break than the flat spring, and that 
the spring was the weak part of the 
arm; and altogether the statements 
made on this head were strong and 
startling. It appeared that the springs 
became weak at the close of the experi- 
ments, and that out of 377 miss-fires, 
349 were due to the arm and 28 to the 
cartridges. Then as regards the stock- 
ing—it was said that the mode adopted 
was very convenient, and ensured suffi- 
cient firmness for all practical purposes. 
To that he (Mr. Hick) entirely demurred, 
for he concluded that a very slight blow 
laterally would bend the stock from its 
true position, and with it the screw, which 
it would then be impossible to withdraw, 
and the rifle would consequently be ren- 
dered useless. It was of the utmost im- 
portance that rifles should have a uni- 
form pull, but the pull of this rifle was 
stated to be irregular, requiring some- 
times a heavy and sometimes a light 
pressure. The pull of the Martini was 
a straight pull in the direction of the 
shoulder, whereas in most other rifles 
the pull was a simple pressure of the 
finger and a corresponding . pressure 
above with the thumb. Several wit- 
nesses spoke to the liability of the Mar- 
tini to disablement by rust; and there 
was also evidence of excessive ‘recoil, 
which, it was said, would give a man a 
blow on the nose and put him off the 
firing. [The hon. Member read nume- 
rous extracts from the evidence published 
with the Report.| With all this weight 
of evidence, he thought they were fully 
justified in asking for a Committee to 
inquire into this matter. It might be, 
and it ought to be, possible to say a 
great deal in favour of the rifle; else 
why had it been adopted? But that 
was scarcely the point at issue; the 
question was, whether there was any 
rifle superior to, and not possessing any 
of the disadvantages of the Martini- 
Henry rifle; and he believed he had, at 
all events, made out a case for further 
inquiry, and that sufficient had been 
stated to justify the appointment of a 
Select Committee. While refraining 
from expressing his opinion as to which 
was the best rifle, he had no hesitation 
in saying that, in regard to the points 
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he had named, the Martini-Henry rifle 
was the worst. 
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Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the merits of the Martini-Henry Rifle, particu- 
larly as to its lock arrangement and mode of 
stocking; and whether it is the most suitable 
rifle as compared with others now manufactured 
to arm our troops with,”—( Colonel Barttelot,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Lorp ELCHO, having been a member 
of the Committee whose Report was 
under consideration, and which had been 
so extensively and minutely criticized, 
believed it was the wish of the Secretary 
of State that he should at once, on 
behalf of that Committee, offer a few 
remaks to the House. This he should 
do most readily, as he was anxious to 
justify the recommendations to which he 
had attached his name. Being aware 
of the strong common sense which his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
West Sussex (Colonel Barttelot) always 
so clearly expressed, he had looked for- 
ward to his speech with curiosity, though 
not with alarm. Many years ago he 
heard the late Mr. Hume remark of 
some hon. Member, that he was the 
greatest ‘‘allegater’’ in the House, and 
he (Lord Elcho) thought his hon. and 
gallant Friend would in some sort come 
under that remark, for his hon. and 
gallant Friend had made a number of 
allegations which he had wholly failed 
to subtantiate. He stated that the rifle 
would not do this or that; and that it 
had been so altered and transmogrified 
that its own parents would not be able 
to recognize it—indeed, his hon. and 
gallant Friend went on “ allegating” in 
this way to a great extent, but did not 
give the House documentary proof of 
any sort whatever. On the other hand, 
no one could complain in this respect of 
the hon. Seconder of the Motion, who 
had displayed much ingenuity and in- 
dustry in accumulating documentary 
evidence—indeed, the hon. Gentleman 
had handled the subject in a most clear 
and scientific manner. But how did he 
preface his remarks? He expressed a 
wish that he could produce diagrams, 
drawings, and sections, in order to render 
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the subject more intelligible; but this 
he was unable to do, because the House 
of Commons was not a lecture-room. 
He (Lord Elcho) himself also regretted 
immensely that diagrams could not be 
exhibited ; but, surely, the circumstance 
showed that a discussion of this nature 
was not a fitting one for the House of 
Commons. A chance vote might be 
given one way or the other; but such a 
question could not be satisfactorily dis- 
cussed here in any matter connected 
with its technical details. He would 
cite a case in point. After the question 
of a survey of Scotland had been care- 
fully inquired into by Committees and 
numerous scientific men, the Report 
which was drawn up did not satisfy an 
hon. Member of this House, who pro- 
cured its rejection; and if a deputation 
on the subject had not gone to ‘ another 
place,” and got a Commission appointed, 
there would have been no great cadas- 
tral survey of Scotland. He denied that 
the House of Commons was a proper 
arena for the discussion of technical 
questions of this kind, and must say of the 
manner and extent in which the subject- 
matter in dispute had been entered into, 
that probably no technical question had 
undergone a more protracted and search- 
ing investigation than this of the Mar- 
tini-Henry rifle. He believed the result 
was thoroughly satisfactory, and that 
the Report of the Committee rested on 
grounds which could not be shaken by 
quoting the opinions of one engineer 
against another, or by selecting passages 
from Reports concerning rust and miss- 
fires. It had been said that if you put 
an Irishman on a spit you would always 
find another Irishman ready to turn him ; 
and, in the same way, engineers were 
always ready to contradict the opinions of 
their professional brethren. His hon. and 
gallant Friend (Colonel Barttelot) told 
the House that his object was to get the 
best rifle; but surely this was the object 
sought by everybody. At all events, 
this was the object which the Committee 
endeavoured to attain. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman patted the Committee 
on the back, but fell foul of the Secre- 
tary of State for having gone on manu- 
facturing Sniders, instead of adopting 
the Martini-Henry rifle. The right hon. 
Gentleman, however, was obliged to do 
so, because the store of arms was so low 
that it was absolutely necessary to pro- 
cure a fresh supply of rifles, and it 
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would have been most imprudent to have 
ordered the stoppage of the manufacture 
of Sniders, and the alteration of all the 
machinery at Woolwich, in order to ma- 
nufacture a rifle on which the Committee 
had not at that time finally reported. 
The House ought to understand that the 
Committee had gone to the very root of 
the matter. It originated under these 
circumstances. Our country was far be- 
hind the rest of the world in regard 
to breech-loaders. Prussia having used 
breech-loading arms to suppress the revo- 
lutionary movement of 1848; but it was 
not till 1866 that steps were taken to 
supply our Army with a breech-loading 
weapon. In that year General Peel, 
then Secretary for War, offered three 
prizes: one of £1,000, for the best com- 
bination of qualties in a military rifle ; 
another of £600 for the best breech- 
loading arrangement; and a third of 
£400 for the best ammunition. An invi- 
tation was sent to a number of gun- 
makers, and 105 responded to it. In 
March, 1867, aCommittee was appointed, 
consisting of Lieutenant Colonel Fletcher 
(President), Captain Rawlins, Captain 
Mackinnon, Earl Spencer, Mr. Edward 
Ross, and Captain Hay, of the Royal 
Artillery, who was secretary. This Com- 
mittee reported in 1869, when it issued 
five Reports of different descriptions, 
and its course of procedure was as fol- 
lows :—Out of the 105 arms sent in, 37 
were selected as having complied with 
the terms of the competition ; but with 
regard to ammunition, the terms had 
been complied with by one person only 
—Mr. Daw. Out of the 37 arms they 
selected nine, and six of each of these 
nine kinds of arms were ordered to be 
supplied, together with 1,000 rounds of 
ammunition. These were tested ; the re- 
sult being that the Committee awarded 
the second prize to Mr. Henry, while 
Mr. Daw took off the third prize of 
£400 for the only ammunition sent in. 
It might appear strange that the Mar- 
tini-Henry rifle, which was one of the 
selected arms, did not obtain a prize in 
the first award, but the simple reason 
was that the ammunition was very faulty. 
The powers of the Committee were then 
extended, so as to enable them to exa- 
mine and report upon the best arm for 
the service. This they proceeded to do, 
having first reported unfavourably of 
repeating rifles and compressed powder. 
From 64 arms sent in, the Committee first 
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selected 10, which they divided into two 
categories—namely, bolt-riflesand block- 
rifles—and then, having examined them 
and tried them further, they adopted the 
first-named variety, and decided finally 
in favour of a weapon which was a com- 
bination of the Henry barrel with the 
Martini breech. The Report of the 
Committee, drawn up in 1869, two years 
after its first appointment, having been 
endorsed by the Ordnance Council, ac- 
cording to the customary regulation on 
the subject, six rifles, made by hand on 
the model which had been supplied, were 
sent to Canada, India, Dublin, and else- © 
where, to be tested and reported on. 
Other 200 similar rifles, made by machi- 
nery, were afterwards sent out to be 
tried. This completed the first great 
division of the question. Immediately 
after this two minor Committees were 
appointed, one consisting of military 
members of the original body, to con- 
sider such questions as those of bayonets, 
muzzle-stoppers, and the rest, and the 
other to report upon the powder best to 
be used, and other similar questions. 
He now came to the second branch of 
the question—the period at which he 
himself individually had any connection 
with it, and that was when the second 
Committee was appointed in May, 1869. 
With the 200 arms which had been sent 
to all parts of the world were sent out 
20 questions to be answered by the regi- 
ments and persons to whom the arms 
were forwarded. Reports came in gra- 
dually, and he quite admitted that it did 
appear from these Reports that the arm 
had not been satisfactory. The Secretary 
for War in 1869, proceeding anxiously 
and steadily, as he was bound to do, 
appointed this second Committee to col- 
lect these Reports, tabulate them, con- 
sider them, and advise on the whole 
question. The Committee went very 
carefully into the Reports, and the re- 
sult was a Report drawn up in July upon 
long-action arms. It appeared to the 
Committee that there had been miss- 
fires, but it arose from the fact that 
whereas the Henry-Martinihad a spring 
with a striking power of 40, these arms 
had been sent out with a striking power 
of 26 only. Stronger springs were then 
substituted, and, as a result, miss-fires 
had practically ceased. The ordinary 
soldier pull was 6lbs.; for fine shooting 
with a small-bore it was fixed at 3 lbs. 
and the pull of the Martini-Henry had 
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been reduced to 3lbs. The hon. Gentle- 
man who seconded the Motion before the 
House, held that a proper “pull off” 
could not be obtained with the stronger 
spring, but he did not know at what the 
hon. Gentleman estimated the “pull 
off” with such a spring would be. 

Mr. HICK explained that he had 
stated the amount of pull would reach 
12 Ibs. to 14 Ibs. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he had shot with 
one of these rifles, and the pull did not 
amount to anything like what the hon. 
Member had stated. As Chairman of 
the National Rifle Association, he was 
naturally anxious to obtain one rifle in- 
stead of many, and he made inquiries 
with a view of ascertaining whether, for 
finer or small-bore shooting, in which 
they required a pull of not more than 
3 lbs., such a result could be obtained 
with the description of spiral spring 
that had been resorted to in order to 
prevent miss-fires. The question was 
submitted to Mr. Perry, of the Small 
Arms Factory at Enfield, a most intelli- 
gent working man, to whose opinion he 
hoped the House would attach due 
weight, and Mr. Perry in his reply 
stated that a ‘pull off” of 3 Ibs. could 
be obtained with perfect safety, by a 
very slight modification of the spring, 
and without interfering with its prin- 
ciple. The Committee, in accordance 
with the decision it had formed upon its 
consideration of the subject, then re- 
commended the issue of 22 short-actioned 
arms to troops in different parts of the 
country. The difference between short 
and long-actioned rifles was that they 
were constructed in the breech for using 
short and long cartridges respectively, 
and in addition to other advantages 
possessed by the short-breech action it 
was thought that it gave a neater and 
lighter rifle. These rifles having been 
tried and returned with the Reports, the 
Committee reported in the strongest 
terms in favour of the weapon with the 
short-breech action. This was not, how- 
ever, the final Report of the Committee, 
for proceeding cautiously and steadily 
they were at length able to obtain a 
Martini-Henry weighing 8 lbs. 7 oz. in- 
stead of 9 lbs. 7 0z., the original weight, 
which was a great advantage, because 
it enabled a soldier to carry a larger 
quantity of ammunition with the same 
aggregate weight. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] 


His hon. Friend opposite cheered that 
Lord Elcho 
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statement; but he (Lord Elcho) main- 
tained that a more handy or better 
shooting rifle than the one in favour of 
which the Committee finally reported 
had never been seen. Having thus 
stated the course that the Committee 
had pursued, with the result that had 
flowed from it, he now proposed to deal 
with the objections that had been taken 
to the weapon by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Colonel Barttelot) and by 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hick) who had 
seconded his Motion. Their first objec- 
tion was to the sword-bayonet; but if 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman was of 
opinion that a simple bayonet, which 
could be used for no other purpose than 
thrusting, was the best form of that 
weapon, and that the sword-bayonet on 
a rifle ought not to be used in a mili- 
tary point of view, on the’ other hand, 
Lord Sandhurst had warmly approved 
the new sword-bayonet, and had pro- 
nounced it to be a great and impor- 
tant improvement in the equipment of 
the British soldier. The Report of the 
Committee rested upon the practical ex- 
perience of the new arm of regiments 
and officers in all parts of the world, 
which he thought was a sound and secure 
basis. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had laid great stress upon the opinions 
of two officers whose letters he had read 
to the House; but the Committee had 
had before them the opinions of no less 
than 90 officers, all of which were sum- 
marized and reported en by the Com- 
mittee, and contained in the book which 
he now held in his hand. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had further stated 
this weapon to be of such a delicate 
and complicated construction that it was 
utterly unfit for a soldier’s arm, and he 
had stated that the spiral spring was de- 
fective, rusted easily, and would not 
work. But what were the reports which 
had been received on this subject from 
India — a country whose warm, moist 
climate was calculated to test the dur- 
ability of the weapon and its power of 
resisting injury to the utmost — thereby 
showing the opinion of soldiers upon 
the matter, a jury in whom he was per- 
fectly ready to risk the practical issue of 
the question? From every quarter in 
that country reports had been received 
to the effect that, when the spiral spring 
had become stiff from the action of rust 
owing to the want of oil, by opening 
and closing the breech a few times the 
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freedom of its action was restored. He 
should like to know whether the same 
could be said of flat or any other de- 
scription of springs. It was further 
stated that, with regard to accuracy, the 
rapidity of the bullet’s flight, and con- 
sequent flatness of the trajectory, sim- 
plicity of the breech mechanism, and 
extreme non-liability to get out of order, 
it was unrivalled, and that compared 
with it on all these points the Snider 
was a mere toy. The miss-fires that had 
occurred with the weapon at one time 
had entirely ceased now in consequence 
of stronger springs having been adopted. 
A large number of these rifles had been 
fired 1,500 times with ball, and 6,000 
times with blank cartridges, and one of 
them had been fired 10,000 times with- 
out being injured. He concluded, from 
these ameliorations, that the defects 
found to exist in the long-action rifle, 
arising mainly from the cartridge and 
miss-firing, were entirely obviated by 
the new arm. But, in addition to these 
opinions of practical soldiers, the Com- 
mittee had had those of scientific men 
on the subject. He might, perhaps, be 
permitted to state that when he first 
saw this weapon he was greatly preju- 
diced against it, and it was only after it 
had been tested at Wimbledon by the 
best shots in the country, that he began 
to look upon it in a different light. It 
appeared to him when he first saw it to 
be heavy, ill-balanced, and to have a 
defective lever. This was in March, 
1870, and he wrote to the Secretary of 
State for War to point out these defects. 
He added that the Westley-Richards 
seemed to him to be a better arm, and 
that he had asked Mr. W. Richards to 
make a rifle free from these defects, 
which had been done, and which he ex- 
amined closely, and finding the prin- 
ciple well adapted for the ends proposed, 
he accordingly submitted it to the notice 
of the Secretary of State. When it was 
proposed to him to serve on the Com- 
mittee, he stipulated that the best and 
most decisive scientific and mechanical 
authorities should be invited to examine 
the breech action. The question arose 
who should be on the Committee, and 
he recommended Mr. Gregory, President 
of the Institute of Civil Engineers. Mr. 
Gregory was added to the Committee, 
and was consulted as to the scientific 
witnesses whoshould be examined. He re- 
commended Mr. Bramwell, Mr. Nasmyth, 
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Dr. Pole, and Mr. Woods as scientific 
men, and Colonel Dixon, Mr. Perry, 
a practical man from Enfield, Captain 
Beaumont (South Durham), and Mr. 
Martini were also added to the list; but 
of these, Mr. Bramwell declined to be 
consulted, because he had already given 
his opinion on the subject; the rest of 
the gentlemen named entered upon a 
thorough investigation of the Martini 
rifle. It occurred to him that the scien- 
tific evidence would be overhauled, and 
he asked Mr. Gregory the grounds upon 
which he had recommended these gentle- 
men to the Committee. Mr. Gregory 
replied that they were not only men of 
high scientific character and distin- 
guished antecedents, but also of different 
orders of mind and methods of treating 
the subject; for instance, Mr. Woods 
was a member of the College of Civil 
Engineers, and was held in great esti- 
mation, and Mr. Nasmyth was well- 
known as the inventor of the steam 
hammer, and as a judge of delicate 
machinery. It was supposed that these 
gentlemen, because they received a fee 
of £50, were likely to report in favour 
of those who gave them that fee. All 
he could say was that the Committee 
had great difficulty in getting this fee 
for them, which he (Lord Elcho) did not 
think excessive, considering the nature 
of the labours they undertook to per- 
form, and a correspondence went on for 
nearly three weeks upon the question 
whether they should receive £2 2s. or 
£50. They answered a long string of 
questions put to them in writing, and 
they were also examined vivd voce. An 
hon. Member, quoting the evidence of 
Mr. Davidson, said—‘‘ And he was one 
of your own witnesses.’’ Well, the wit- 
nesses were not bribed by the Commit- 
tee, nor were they asked to bolster up 
the evidence in favour of any particular 
rifle. Mr. Davidson was the only witness 
who gave evidence in favour of the case 
attempted to be made out to-night. 
Everyone who knew anything of deer- 
stalking was acquainted with the diffi- 
culty of getting practical gunmakers to 
alter their weapons when improvements 
were pointed out to them. The deer- 
stalker was like the soldier ; he wanted to 
get the most efficient weapon for shooting 
which was, at the same time, the lightest 
to carry. The deer-stalker had lightened 
his gun in defiance of the practical gun- 
maker’s opinion, and inquiry had proved 
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that the soldier could be supplied with a 
741b gun equal in effect and with less 
recoil than the old one. He was not 
surprised the gunmakers preferred the 
old form of lock, because a change would 
oblige them to alter their patterns; but 
it had been proved beyond question, by 
the opinions of Dr. Pole, Mr. Nasmyth, 
Mr. Rigby, the well-known gunmaker 
of Dublin, and by Mr. Whitworth, that 
the striking power of the Martini-Henry 
lock was greater and gave a smarter 
blow than the exposed mechanism of 
the old lock. The evidence of gun- 
makers even showed this. Mr. Lan- 
caster, the gunmaker, had expressed the 
opinion that the present lock was obso- 
lete for breech-loaders, and that the 
spiral spring was preferable; other evi- 
dence had shown that the spiral spring 
could be made without difficulty, and 
that there was no objection to using it 
long. On the other hand, there were 
some witnesses, including Mr. Westley- 
Richards, who did not approve of the 
lock; and he might remark that the 
mechanical engineers of Birmingham, at 
a recent meeting, suggested for what they 
considered defects remedies which would 
conform to the character of the Westley- 
Richards lock. The breech block had 
also been objected to as unmechanical ; 
but Mr. Nasmyth had said that by the 
same rule every action of the human 
arm was unmechanical, and he laid down 
a far more reasonable test when he said 
the question was—Did the contrivance 
do the work required of it? He had 
quoted evidence showing that it did 
work ; and, in fact, they had in favour 
of this weapon a combination of evidence 
founded on practical experience such as 
had hardly ever been adduced on any 
matter submitted to Parliament. The 
allegation that the block pin would be 
strained by use had been proved to be 
false by the fact that the Committee 
had caused a rifle with a leaden block- 
pin to be fired many times, and then 
withdrew the pin without difficulty. He 
must further say that tests had shown 
that the stock was better than the ordi- 
nary stock, even before the arm had 
been further strengthened. He had felt 
bound, asa member of the Committee, to 
justify its action, and to show that the 
members had no foregone conclusion— 
unless, like himself, they objected before 
going into the inquiry to this rifle. Yet 
he became a warm advocate of the arm, 
Lord Elcho 
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and after hearing the evidence of three 
of the witnesses he had named to the 
House, he moved that no further evi- 
dence be taken; but the members of the 
original Committee, and others, deter- 
mined to go on with the inquiry. They 
had been prepared to try other arms if 
necessary, and he resolved to apply to 
the Secretary of State to obtain such a 
trial if the Martini-Henry proved de- 
fective. He was relieved to find, how- 
ever, that it was one of the most perfect 
arms they could obtain. The matter 
had been submitted for four years to 
gentlemen who were admitted to have 
been unprejudiced, and to have acted 
fairly, and perhaps not unintelligently ; 
and he could bear testimony to the ad- 
mirable tact, judgment, and firmness of 
the Chairman of the Committee. It was 
desired to put the best arm in the hands 
of the troops; but when were they todo 
it? When they had got such an arm. 
They had got this arm after the most 
laborious work, and after great sacrifice 
of time and convenience by the members 
of the Committee, who had gone tho- 
roughly and searchingly into the ques- 
tion. The hon. and gallant Member 
who proposed another Committee might 
have the names of gentlemen amongst 
them, perhaps, being gunmakers, who 
were disappointed rivals of this weapon ; 
but it did not follow that their evidence 
would be conclusive. Another inquiry 
would not settle the question; and if 
they found the arm defective they would 
have to throw open the competition to 
the gun trade of the United Kingdom, 
for they could not select for trial the 
rifles of Mr. Westley-Richards, or Mr. 
Henry, or Mr. Soper. Thus the possi- 
bility of arming our troops with the best 
rifle would be deferred to a remote 
period. That would not be a practical 
course; and he might add that gentle- 
men, whether professional or scientific, 
or Members of that House, would be 
discouraged from undertaking such in- 
quiries as he had described if they found 
that, after all their labour, the question 
could be re-opened by a Motion and re- 
ferred to a Committee, which, with all 
deference to the House, he must say was 
not so good a tribunal as the one which 
had drawn up this Report. 

Mr. M. T. BASS said, the noble Lord 
need not apologize to the House for oc- 
cupying its time, for the country was 
indebted to him for the trouble and 
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patience he had bestowed upon questions 
of this kind, and of which the one under 
consideration was not the least impor- 
tant. He did not profess to rival the 
noble Lord’s acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, and would only repeat the opi- 
nions of men who combined the highest 
science with a degree of practical me- 
chanical knowledge which qualified them 
to be the most competent witnesses. 
The question was certainly one of a 
purely technical character, and no one 
could thoroughly discuss it who was not 
master of all the technical details. In 
accordance with that, it would not be 
easier to find a higher authority upon it 
than Mr. Whitworth, and he was in- 
formed that Mr. Whitworth was totally 
opposed to the rifle under consideration. 
At present, the weapon had really no 
existence, because the Committee in 
their Report recommended certain alte- 
rations, and all they said was that the 
desired weapon could be produced by 
improvements in the Martini- Henry 
rifle. No doubt the witnesses examined 
were men of the highest character and 
engineering qualifications ; but with the 
exception of Mr. Davidson, of the Royal 
Laboratory at Woolwich, they had not 
had any experience of that description 
of mechanism peculiar to the rifle, and 
Mr. Davidson objected to the Martini 
arm on several grounds. He (Mr. Bass) 
was told that the pull-off was heavy; 
that, instead of being 41b or 5]b, as it 
ought to be, it went up to 7 1b, and some 
regimental reports stated that it varied 
from 641b to 171b. Such a variation 
would surely not be sanctioned at 
Wimbledon, and it would render the 
arm quite unreliable in a campaign. 
No foreign Power had adopted the prin- 
ciple of this rifle, and the Portuguese 
Government had examined it, and had 
rejected it as an undesirable military 
weapon. The objections against it had 
been urged by men of scientific attain- 
ments, who were also working mecha- 
nics. He was informed that many high 
authorities at Enfield were strongly op- 
posed to this rifle, and there was a pre- 
vailing opinion that the Snider as a 
military weapon was better. It might 
not be as accurate in shooting, for he 
believed the barrel of the Snider was 
not equal to that of the Martini-Henry ; 
but the mechanism of the lock and 
breech was far more simple, more effec- 
tive, less liable to get out of order, and, 
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in short, the Snider was far more ser- 
viceable. Was it to be supposed that 
in the four years which had elapsed 
since the Committee sat there had been 
no improvement in rifles, and that the 
experience of the late war had been 
thrown away? If this question had 
been discussed eight months ago, he 
would have said—‘‘ Make any number 
of Martini-Henries you can ;”’ but now 
there was no danger, and having waited 
for four years we might very well wait 
for a few months longer, for there wasa 
prevalent opinion, that there were many 
other rifles which would shortly be 
brought under the public notice, far 
superior to the one now adopted by the 
Government. He was further of opi- 
nion that such delay would afford the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War a better opportunity of 
deciding upon the weapon which should 
be finally adopted. He had that very 
day received a letter, dated yesterday, in 
which the writer, who was pretty well 
known to hon. Gentlemen opposite, had 
asked him what he thought of a rifle 
that made 10 shots at 1,000 yards with 
35 points, 10 shots at 1,100 yards with 
32 points, 10 at 1,200 yards with 26 
points, 10 at 1,300 yards with 24 points ; 
and in 40 shots only once was the target 
missed. He should like to try the 
Martini-Henry against that rifle. He 
must support the Motion for inquiry as 
proposed by the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman (Colonel Barttelot). 

Mr. MALCOLM said, that he had 
been practising the use of the rifle for 
the last 20 years, and flattered himself 
he had acquired a good knowledge of 
the weapon. He must be allowed to 
correct the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. M. T. Bass) in respect to the evi- 
dence given by Sir Joseph Whitworth, 
as that gentleman, when giving evidence 
before the Committee of 1869, stated 
that he could see no objection to the 
use of the spiral spring; at the same 
time, he must allow that he(Mr. Malcolm) 
did not know what his present opinion 
might be on the matter. [Mr. M. T. 
Bass: The very reverse.| With regard 
to the ‘pull,’ having handled 9 out of 
the 12 rifles sent down by the Govern- 
ment to Wimbledon last year, for the 
use of the Volunteers at firing points, 
he must say that he had felt no difficulty 
whatever as to the ‘ pull,” and no varia- 
tion at all in its working. In the com- 
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petition for the Duke of Cambridge’s 
Prize, 3,119 rounds had been fired from 
12 rifles, in the hands of 77 men, none 
of whom could have had any previous 
experience of the weapon. Therefore 
the Martini-Henry could not be such a 
very difficult arm to manipulate. It had 
been stated that the Whitworth barrel 
was superiot to the Henry barrel ; but, 
if that were so, why did the makers of 
all the other rifles choose the Henry 
barrel? He thought it was a conclusive 
proof that the latter was considered the 
best. In noticing the foregoing objec- 
tion, he must also take notice of the one 
that had been raised by some hon. Gen- 
tlemen to the name of this rifle. He 
did not think there was any validity in 
that objection, inasmuch as the breech 
action was purely that of Mr. Martini, 
and the barrel and ammunition that of 
Mr. Henry, than whom no man deserved 
greater credit for having devoted the 
whole power of his mind to the lubrica- 
tion of the bullet and the manufacture 
of the best ammunition. In all the state- 
ments made on the subject that night, 
no rifle was put forward to compete with 
the Martini-Henry; no other rifle had 
gone through the same amount of test 
and trial. Many hon. Gentlemen, how- 
ever, seemed to think that the competi- 
tion ought to be kept still open. Now, 
every gunmaker had had a fair chance 
for competing; the time was fixed for 
all those rifles to be sent in; and every 
man who had put in his rifle had it 
fairly tested, the result being the adop- 
tion of the two parts combined in the 
Martini-Henry rifle. A great many hon. 
Members had paid no attention to the 
Reports of the two previous Committees. 
A great deal of stress had been laid on 
the evidence of Mr. James Davidson. 
No doubt that gentleman was a very 
able man, and was employed in the 
Laboratory at Woolwich. He was, how- 
ever, more accustomed to the manufac- 
ture of ammunition than of arms. Mr. 
Davidson, speaking of the arrangement 
of all the parts of the breech action, said 
he thought that the Martini-Henry rifle 
was the best that could be devised, and 
that it protected the working part from 
any injury. That gentleman concluded 
by saying, that he was not prepared at 
present to suggest any better arrange- 
ment of the main spring than that shown 
by the combination; and that he had a 
high opinion of the spiral springs as far 
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as they had gone, but what he was 
afraid of was, that they would not con- 
tinue the same when made in large num- 
bers. Against this last observation, there 
was the opinion of Mr. Nasmyth, who 
said he could make 10,000 of them at a 
time of the same strength. With regard 
to the objections about the lever he (Mr. 
Malcolm) thought that the lever did its 
work, and that it had not in any case 
failed to do it, either on the trial given 
by the troops, or at the long-continued 
firing which the weapon had passed 
through at the hands of the Volunteers 
at Wimbledon. He knew an instance 
in which one of these rifles fired 3,102 
rounds in England between December 
and March without cleaning. At the 
end of that time it was taken to pieces, 
when it was found that the coil spring 
was all right, and that the oil and dirt 
which had penetrated, to a very small 
degree, through the hole out of which 
the plunger had come, had made a per- 
fect case for the spring, which was as 
bright and as good as when it was first 
putin. Another had fired 5,097 rounds 
of ball cartridge and 1,020 blank cart- 
ridge without cleaning ; while Mr. Perry, 
the gunmaker, had taken to pieces 65 
arms which had been returned from 
various regiments, and although some 
of those weapons were returned in a 
wretched and rusty state, which showed 
that they had undergone severe treat- 
ment, the action in every case worked 
freely, and the springs were found to be 
without the least rust. A little prac- 
tical experience was worth an enormous 
amount of theory, and the experience 
derived from this gun showed that it 
had done its work well. One of the ob- 
jections urged against it was that the 
coil springs would get weak, but it had 
been found that when supplied with the 
proper 401b spring there were no cases 
of miss-fire. In all these trials, only one 
coil spring had been broken, and no one 
could tell how that one breakage had 
happened. There had been no loss of 
strength in any other of the coil springs, 
and when examined those springs were 
found to be of the same length as when 
first supplied. No springs could do more 
than withstand such severe trials as these 
had been subjected to. As to the trials 
at Wimbledon, it should be remembered 
that the man who shot the rifle had a 
great deal to do with its success or the 
want of it. The Martini-Henry rifle had 
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been handicapped very heavily at Wim- 
bledon; because, as it was a Govern- 
ment weapon, the general body of men 
had not been able to get hold of it until 
they went on the ground; but notwith- 
standing that it had made extraordinary 
practice and carried off many prizes. 
With regard to the question of expense, 
the cost of this rifle was very much the 
same as the Snider-Enfield—the differ- 
ence between them was not more than 
1s. The troops themselves declared that 
for accuracy, flatness of trajectory, pene- 
tration, strength and simplicity of me- 
chanism, and strength and safety of am- 
munition, this rifle was infinitely superior 
to the Snider. Under all the circum- 
stances, he hoped the Government would 
decline to grant a Committee; because 
by granting a Committee they would 
only be putting off the arming of our 
troops with a thoroughly efficient weapon 
for at least three years more. He ridi- 
culed the proposal for referring this 
question to a Committee of that House, 
who would merely be able to weigh the 
evidence of gunmakers on the one side 
or the other; for no Committee of that 
House could afford the time for going 
down to Woolwich Marshes and practi- 
cally testing the rifles in every possible 
way. He trusted the Government would 
decide upon adopting this arm, which 
was peculiarly suited for the steady 
courage of the British soldier. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, he was dis- 
posed to recommend the Government 
to appoint this Committee upon many 
grounds. He was glad that a large 
number of our troops were armed with 
the Snider rifle, which he believed to be 
a most useful arm; and he must totally 
dissent from the opinion that this was 
not a fit subject for that House to take 
into its consideration. The subject, 
moreover, was one of the most special 
interest to the taxpayers of the country, 
as it involved a very large expenditure. 
The machinery of our small arm fac- 
tories ought not to be altered to suit this 
weapon, until it had been proved beyond 
doubt that it was the best arm that could 
be obtained; and it was evident from 
the Report of the Committee, that 
its construction had been considerably 
changed, and that its final form had not 
even yet been decided upon. [Lord 
Krcno: The pattern was sent in on 
‘Tuesday last.] Well, even if that was 
the case, the House had not yet had 
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time to consider the question. The 
weapon had continually miss-fired, and 
the evidence given before the Committee 
proved it was only by a very recent 
change that that evil had been remedied. 
While allowing that that object had 
been attained, he must still, however, 
object to the rifle on the ground that its 
efficiency was liable to be seriously im- 
paired by rust. In his opinion, a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons would 
be the best judge of the merits of the 
weapon; aud it could scarcely be dis- 
puted that this country was entitled to 
have the full advantage of the whole 
intellectual and scientific progress that 
had been made during the past year. 
He hoped, therefore, the Government 
would allow the Committee, moved for by 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite 
(Colonel Barttelot), to be appointed. 
CoroneL JERVIS said, this was nota 
question of four or five shillings, but a 
question of the re - arming the whole 
Army at an enormous expense, while 
they were at present in possession of the 
very best rifle in Europe. He should 
not enter into details or engineering 
questions, because he had been long 
enough in the service to know that in- 
ventions cropped up daily; and al- 
though they had gone on improving, it 
would be years yet before they got a 
perfect weapon ; but from what had oc- 
curred in that House, even recently, he 
thought the Government might well 
reflect before they asked the House to 
refuse an inquiry into the expenditure 
of several millions for re- arming our 
Army, that was already well armed. 
His objection was not to the Martini- 
Henry, but that the Report of the Com- 
mittee which sat on it would not have 
the confidence of the Army or the peo- 
ple. He had been long enough in the 
Army to remember the change from the 
old Brown Bess to the Minié rifle. That 
weapon was adopted, not on the recom- 
mendation of a scratch Committee, but on 
the report of a Board of general officers, 
assisted by competent persons to carry out 
the experiments. There was nota single 
officer on the late Committee in any way 
connected with the small arms depart- 
ment; and the only witness found fault 
with by the Committee was the only 
practical man called before them in any 
way connected with the service—the fore- 
man of the Laboratory at Woolwich. 
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cartridge, and after that the barrel, 
stock, and lock. No practical evidence 
was given before the Committee, and the 
Inspector of Small Arms, who was one 
of the most able men in the service, was 
not called, and consequently they knew 
nothing of his opinion upon the matter. 
That being so, why did the Government 
refuse further inquiry? If this country 
was famous for the production of one 
thing more than another, it was in the 
manufacture of weapons of warfare ; 
and whilst our manufacturers supplied 
nearly every Government in the world, 
they were not employed by our own. 
When the war broke out between 
France and Prussia, the Government 
was extremely anxious to arm the ser- 
vice, the Militia, and the Volunteers, 
with the best weapon that could be 
had. The heads of the small arms 
department in Birmingham and Lon- 
don were sent for; but their answer to 
the Government was that their offers 
had been so repeatedly refused that they 
were not then in a position to supply 
arms, from the want of the requisite ma- 
chinery, and that it would take them 
several weeks to provide it. The course 
of the War Office had been to rely on 
those connected with it, instead of the 
great manfacturers of the country. He 
spoke practically and not theoretically. 
He was for more than 12 months at the 
head of the whole of the small - arms 
branch in Birmingham, and since then 
he had had considerable experience in 
the department in London, and he knew 
that the manufacturers had at all times 
been most anxious to do everything in 
their power to serve the country; but 
repeated Governments had done all in 
their power to break up the trade. The 
arming the British Army was not a 
question of Whig, Radical, or Tory, but to 
do what was right, and he for one should 
be happy to give the Government any as- 
sistance in the matter. It was unsatisfac- 
tory to the Army at large to know that 
the armament of the service was in the 
hands of a Committee of that House 
—what he might call a political Com- 
mittee, and Gentlemen not practically 
acquainted with the small arm branch— 
instead of being in the hands of general 
officers to report to the Secretary of State 
for War. To be practically acquainted 
with the subject, it should be learned as 
a mechanic; and unless a man paid at- 
tention tc one particular branch, he could 
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not expect to become master of the art, 
and the country could not get what was 
wanted. This, he again said, was not a 
party question, and he hoped that if the 
Government consented to the appoint- 
ment of the Committee of Inquiry, it 
would not be with the desire of throwing 
a silent shield over the question of the su- 
periority of the Martini-Henry, which was 
started before they came into office, as 
he was of opinion that neither the Army 
nor the country had the same confidence 
in the Martini-Henry rifle as had been 
expressed by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho). 
He believed the Government had done 
their best to carry it through ; and if a 
new arm was to be issued, he was de- 
sirous it should be done with the fullest 
consideration, in order that those who 
gave and those who accepted might be 
confident they had the best weapon in 
the world, and not one that had been 
supplied to them from any political 
motives. He should, from these con- 
siderations, support the Motion of the 
hon. and gallant Member for West 
Sussex (Colonel Barttelot). 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he concurred 
in the opinion that this was no party or 
political question, and he was sorry that 
his right hon. Friend (Sir John Paking- 
ton) who preceded him in office, and 
appointed the Committee, was not pre- 
sent to take part in the discussion. 
Neither was it a question of expense, 
because it was not at all necessary or 
reasonable that if we had got what we 
considered to be the best weapon, that 
the country should, on that account, in- 
cur greater expense than the circum- 
stances of the time required in anything 
in the nature of armament. By failing 
to adopt the best weapon, they would 
not incur less expense ; because, of neces- 
sity, the Army must be armed, and in 
order to do that there must be a reason- 
able reserve of arms. He hoped the 
House would not be misled on those 
points. There were two questions now 
before them, and they were these— 
Firstly, had the Committee done its duty, 
and if they had, had they adopted an 
arm which, according to their present 
light and knowledge, it was judicious 
for them to adopt ; and secondly, if there 
was any doubt about it, was a Committee 
of the House of Commons the most likely 
and the most practical way of arriving 
at a better conclusion? The Mover of 
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the Resolution, the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for West Sussex 
(Colonel Barttelot), in his opinion had 
justly praised the Committee appointed 
by his (Mr. Cardwell’s) predecessor, and 
spoke of them in terms very different 
from the rather disparaging epithets ap- 
plied to them by the hon. and gallant 
Member (Colonel Jervis) who had last 
addressed them. The hon. and gallant 
Member for West Sussex had not been 
pleased to speak in complimentary terms 
of himself (Mr. Cardwell); but had found 
fault with him for one or two things, 
and he had endeavoured to extract from 
his speech what those things were. He 
thought it was alleged that the Govern- 
ment were in too great a hurry in what 
they did, and refused the co-operation of 
the trade; but the charge of hurry pre- 
ferred by the hon. and gallant Member 
was simply disposed of by the fact that 
this matter had already occupied at- 
tention for some four or five years; 
and with reference to the other charge 
—namely, that competition had been 
refused, that, also, might easily be dis- 
posed of, by the remark that he (Mr. 
Cardwell) entirely accepted the prin- 
ciple that it would be very undesirable 
the Government should entirely rely upon 
their own manufacture, as one of the 
great sources of strength of this country 
in the moment of emergency was the 
command of that vast support which out- 
door trade was always able to give to the 
Government in the manufacture of arms. 
The only object the Government had in 
view was to obtain the best weapon. 
There was a time when they talked 
about ‘‘finality” in politics, and they 
came to the conclusion that there was no 
finality in politics, nor was there any 
finality in inventions; for whatever con- 
clusion they might come to to-day, the 
intelligence would arrive to-morrow that 
somebody had invented something which 
ought to be considered; so that a ques- 
tion of this kind could scarcely ever be 
closed; and it would always be the duty 
of the Secretary for War to be open to 
receive suggestions from every quarter, 
and to consider, not only their value as 
inventions, but also the cost their adop- 
tion would entail to the country, with a 
proper regard for the efficiency of the 
services and economy of expenditure. 
What had been the actual course pur- 
sued in the present instance? In 1866, 
General Peel, then Secretary for War, 
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invited the competition of all gunmakers 
for the best weapon that could be put 
into the hands of the British soldier. A 
reward of £1,000 was offered for such an 
arm, and a most competent Committee 
was named to distribute the reward. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman who 
spoke last had described it as a ‘scratch 
Committee.”” That was not a compli- 
mentary term, but the fact was, that the 
Committee, which devoted much time, 
energy, and practical skill to the solution 
of a most difficult question, was appointed 
by his predecessor in office, and it con- 
sisted of a colonel of the Guards; Earl 
Spencer, the President of the National 
Rifle Association—who took so much in- 
terest in the subject that he left his own 
pleasures and pursuits, and took a house 
at Woolwich, in order the better to labour 
in the inquiry ; the other members being 
Mr. Ross, Captain Rawlings, and Captain 
Hayassecretary. Surely, this was aCom- 
mittee worthy of commendation, and not 
to be described by such a term as had 
been used by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber. They had before them some 120 
arms, a sufficiently wide range of choice, 
as he thought; and as the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for West Sussex had attri- 
buted to him prejudice against the wea- 
pon of Mr. Westley-Richards, he had 
simply to deny the existence of any such 
prejudice, and to inform the hon. and 
gallant Member that no fewer than nine 
of the arms submitted to the Committee 
belonged to Mr. Richards, and if they 
had not a fair chance, Mr. Richards him- 
self was alone responsible, because he 
withdrew them from the competition. 
Indeed, he must say, that he should, in 
no degree, have been sorry if Mr. 
Richards’s arm had proved the best. 
The Committee sat, more or less, from 
the year 1867 to the beginning of 1869, 
and the arm selected was referred to the 
Ordnance Council, which consisted, 
amongst others, of the Under Secretary 
for War (Lord Northbrook), the Sur- 
veyor General of Ordnance (Sir Henry 
Storks), a general officer ; Major General 
Lefroy, Lord William Paulet, Sir Edward 
Lugard, Sir Hope Grant; Admiral Cowper 
Key, not a general officer, but competent 
to give an opinion on the subject; Colonel 
Jervois, and Colonel Halliday, Inspector 
General of Musketry, also competent to 
give an opinion. This council recom- 
mended the provisional adoption of the 
Henry-Martini rifle, and suggested that 
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200 of these weapons should be manu- 
factured, with a view to their being tried 
in every climate, by the heat of India 
and the cold and wet of Canada. This 
test was absolutely necessary before a 
safe decision could be arrived at. Of 
these 200 rifles which were manufactured, 
about 100 were forwarded to India, and 
the remainder distributed in other places. 
If, as had been suggested in the course 
of the present discussion, the arm was 
sent for trial to Aldershot, it could not 
be there subjected to the test of extreme 
differences of climate, to which it ought 
to be subjected before a proper conclu- 
sion could be arrived at. They were 
told that theory was nothing in com- 
parison with practice; that what was 
wanted was practical experience. Now, 
what was the way to get practical expe- 
rience? Was it not to distribute these 
weapons, and get them used by the sol- 
diers in the field in all parts of the 
world? That was what the Government 
did; and in the middle of last year, 
when the Reports came back they laid 
them on the Table of the House. Then 
they appointed a new Committee to 
examine them; they did not appoint the 
same Committee. His noble Friend 
Earl Spencer had ceased to be President 
of the National Rifle Association, hav- 
ing been called to the discharge of public 
duties elsewhere, and the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Elcho), who had shown 
by his speech that evening the attention 
he had paid to the subject, was ap- 
pointed inhisroom. Would that justify 
the imputation that the Government had 
any prejudice against the arm of Westley- 
Richards? Why, the noble Lord was at 
that time the warm advocate of that arm. 
He had written to him (Mr. Cardwell) 
to urge the claims of Westley-Richards. 
Well, he said to Colonel Fletcher, on 
re-appointing the Committee — ‘‘ Don’t 
be troubled by the consideration that 
you are merely to consider one subject. 
You will find that if you are to have a 
practical inquiry in every part of the 
world, and if you are to be continually 
re-opening the question, you will get 
into a vicious circle, and will never come 
to a decision at all, and the result will be, 
that in looking after the better you will 
never get the good thing at all. Take 
eare that, if you are of opinion that any 
weapon other than the Martini-Henry 
should be examined, you will have the 
right of examining it.” The only mem- 
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bers of the former Committee were 
Colonel Fletcher, Mr. Ross, and the Se- 
cretary. Who were the rest? Captain 
Chapman, Captain Aylmer, thenoble Lord 
the Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho), and the President of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, all perfectly 
independent and impartial men, as must 
be acknowledged. And what did the 
Committee? They determined to take 
scientific evidence. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member opposite (Colonel Jervis) 
said, that notwithstanding that a know- 
ledge of machinery and a knowledge of 
metals were very good things, they did 
not qualify a man to give an opinion on 
small arms. [Colonel Jervis: Withmany 
years’ experience.| He would like to 
know how many Gentlemen there were in 
the House of Commons whose experience 
of many years had qualified them for giv- 
ing an opinion on small arms? There 
were many Gentlemen in the House of 
Commons who possessed great knowledge 
onalmost all subjects—a great knowledge 
of mines, a great knowledgeof machinery, 
a great knowledge of metals. He would 
not have ventured to say that these 
were not competent to give an opinion 
on almost every subject; but the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman opposite (Co- 
lonel Jervis) had cut the ground from 
under him by saying that they were not 
competent to express an opinion of small 
arms. Able speeches had been made 
by the noble Lord the Member for Had- 
dingtonshire and the hon. Member for 
Boston (Mr. Malcolm) on the subject, 
which, in his (Mr. Cardwell’s) opinion, 
somewhat militated against the dictum 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman. It 
would have been his (Mr. Cardwell’s) 
duty to have entered into various par- 
ticulars recorded in the Blue Books; but 
he found that the passages which he had 
marked for that purpose were precisely 
the passages which had already been 
quoted in the course of this discussion. 
They dealt with the question of the 
coiled spring: they were told that Mr. 
Woods objected to it, because the spring 
might rust; but when told that there 
was a protection against the rust he 
altered his opinion. They had been 
told by the last speaker that the Martini- 
Henry rifles had been treated as pet 
rifles; but he believed that if ever any 
rifles were exposed to severity of treat- 
ment, whether in Canada, in India, or 
afterwards at Enfield, those rifles were 
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those in question. After that a Report 
was made by this Committee, and that 
Report was considered by the Ordnance 
Council. He now came to the officers of 
that Council. . The members were not the 
same. Sir Richard Airey had taken the 
place of Lord William Paulet; Captain 
Hall of Admiral Cowper Key; and there 
were other changes. And what did 
this new Council? They recommended 
the final adoption of the Martini-Henry ; 
the Lords of the Admiralty confirmed 
the recommendation; the Commander- 
in-Chief confirmed it. That was the 
course which had been taken with re- 
gard to this question. Now, he asked 
the House—and he wished to do so in 
the spirit in which the whole discussion 
had been conducted—were they likely 
to mend the conclusion by a Committee 
of that House? The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman opposite (Colonel Jervis) said 
there was no need for any hurry in this 
matter. He agreed with him. He did 
not think that the Government had 
shown any disposition to hurry, nor 
would they desire to hurry the subject 
in future; neither would they shut their 
ears to any alteration or suggestion that 
might be brought forward on the sub- 
ject. But the question was—‘‘ Would 
improvement be effected by referring 
the matter to a Committee of the House 
of Commons? How would the Com- 
mittee be formed? What witnesses 
were to be called before it; and what 
was likely to be the result of the pro- 
ceedings? The House had already been 
told that there were no hon. Members 
in the House sufficiently acquainted with 
small arms to be competent judges on 
the subject. What sort of witnesses 
were they to call? Should they call 
the Government witnesses? The hon. 
Member for Derby (Mr. M. T. Bass) 
suggested men practically acquainted 
with the subject. He (Mr. Cardwell) 
took the liberty of interpreting the 
phrase to mean gentlemen interested 
in the manufacture of small arms. 
Now, he ventured to say, that if they 
appointed this Committee, and that Com- 
mittee called before them such wit- 
nesses, the result would be to verify the 
old adage of Quot homines, tot sententia ; 
everybody would recommend his own 
weapons, and the result would be greater 
confusion than ever. As practice was to 
bear the bell, and theory was to be dis- 
regarded, every man would recommend 
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his own invention, and claim that his 
opinion must prevail, on the ground 
that his experience of it was the great- 
est; and the general perplexity on the 
subject would be increased. And when 
they had got the Report, the House 
would be in this position—General offi- 
cers, members of the Ordnance Council, 
had expressed their opinion as to the 
recommendation ; distinguished soldiers 
and experienced riflemen had done the 
same; and that opinion was in favour 
of the Martini-Henryrifle. The highest 
professional authorities were unanimous 
in favour of the Martini-Henry. Then 
what was that House to do? Were 
they to send out for another two years a 
large number of weapons to every part 
of the world to be reported on subse- 
quently? Great expense would be in- 
curred, delay would be occasioned, and 
the House would arrive at no opinion at 
all. To recapitulate, competition was 
tried, but no weapon obtained the prize 
that was offered. Then we had a most 
competent Committee, which suggested 
a weapon for provisional adoption, and 
that weapon had been tried in India, in 
Canada, at Aldershot, in the Navy, and 
at Wimbledon. It had been again re- 
ferred to the Committee and to the Ord- 
nance Council, and scientific men had 
given their opinion upon it; and that 
being the case, he would respectfully 
ask the House to be allowed to adopt, 
as the best weapon known at the present 
moment, the Martini-Henry rifle. The 
Government did not propose to launch 
into any extravagance, and the Esti- 
mates were not framed with any view to 
the total re-arming of the British Army ; 
and though he did not think that the 
hon. and gallant Member for West Sus- 
sex had any just ground of complaint 
against him for giving the troops last 
autumn the best weapon then available— 
the new one not being adopted—he did 
submit that it would be more advisable, 
now that the superior weapon had been 
adopted, and had been shown by expe- 
rience to be better, not to go on manu- 
facturing the former weapon, but, in the 
true spirit of economy, make the best 
rifle of which they were aware. Should 
it come to the knowledge of those who 
were responsible in the matter, that it 
was an error to proceed manufacturing 
Martini- Henry rifles, other measures 
would be taken. But they would go on 
to infinity and land in an absurd conclu- 
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sion if, after the theoretical and prac- 
tical testimony in favour of a particular 
weapon which they had had, they hesi- 
tated to adopt it, and expended the 
public money in the manufacture of an 
arm less desirable and valuable. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he had failed to 
learn any satisfactory reason from the 
right hon. Gentleman why the Com- 
mittee should not be appointed, as those 
which he had given would be equally 
forcible against the appointment of any 
Committee. The opinions expressed 
during the discussion surely justified 
some investigation. The noble Lord the 
Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho) had told them he was no egotist, 
and that he had sat on the Committee 
with a prejudice at first in favour of the 
Westley-Richards rifle; but the noble 
Lord was just an illustration of the man 
who ‘went to scoff and remained to 
pray.”’ Then the hon. Member for Boston 
(Mr. Malcolm) said this inquiry would 
take three years. Now, he (Mr. Muntz) 
guaranteed it would not take three 
months; and if, at the expiry of that 
period, the Martini- Henry was not 
proved to be perfectly unfit for the use 
of our troops he should give up the 
question. They had had five years al- 
ready of investigation and discussion, 
and surely an additional three months 
was a matter of little importance, as 
there was no immediate hurry. They 
were beginning to distribute the Snider, 
which he believed to be the best gun in 
Europe. It was better than the needle- 
gun, or even the Chassepot, the recoil 
of which was much to its disadvantage ; 
but as to the Martini-Henry, while ad- 
mitting the excellence of the barrel, the 
chief cause of its good hitting powers, 
what would they say of a weapon which 
in one of its trials had 382 miss-fires out 
of 1,000 rounds? He had pointed out 
two years ago that the spiral spring was 
not sufficiently strong, and that miss- 
fires might consequently be expected ; 
and the Blue Book had proved the cor- 
rectness of every word he had then 
said. He knew he spoke at a disadvan- 
tage on this subject, because he was sup- 
posed to be urged on by his consti- 
tuents. The fact was, however, they did 
not care one farthing about it. They 
were indifferent as to the nature of the 
gun so long as they could secure orders 
for its manufacture. Then it was also 
most unfair to insinuate that this was a 
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question of Mr. Westley-Richards, for 
he knew that gentleman, and if there 
were an election for Birmingham to- 
morrow, he would, probably, vote against 
him (Mr. Muntz); therefore it was un- 
just to put him under such an imputation. 
If the Martini-Henry rifle were a safe 
gun, he should not have said one word 
upon the matter; but he contended that 
if the Germans had been armed with it in 
the late campaign, one half of the mus- 
kets would have become useless before 
they reached Sedan, as he was confident 
it would not stand the wear and tear of 
service in the field. In Sir John Moore’s 
retreat from Lugo to Corunna, even the 
old Brown Bess was knocked to pieces, 
and became useless. Was it right for 
a great country like England, which, 
though she had no great anxiety now, 
might be compelled, at no distant date, 
to defend her territories all over the 
globe, that we should risk the proba- 
bility of an inferior weapon being placed 
in the hands of our troops? All that 
was asked for was six weeks or two 
months’ delay for investigation, and he 
should be sorry if the Government should 
incur unnecessary responsibility by re- 
fusing the Committee. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the 
Secretary for War thought that a Com- 
mittee would be of no service upon the 
question of small arms; but he (Mr. 
Newdegate) happened to be a Member of 
the Small Arms Committee of 1854, the 
result of whose investigations materially 
affected the supply of small arms to our 
troops in the Crimea. ‘The House, act- 
ing on the Report of that Committee, 
induced the Government to send orders 
to the arms trade of England, though 
they had sent orders to foreigners, and 
the result was that the English trade, 
which had been reported against by the 
Ordnance Office, supplied all the arms 
that were wanted, which were five times 
the number the Ordnance Department 
said they would be able to produce. 
This showed that a Committee upon this 
subject would not be incompetent. It 
was evident from the debate, that the 
question had been decided in favour of 
the Martini-Henry rifle long before the 
tests to be applied to it had been decided 
upon; and the Government were acting 
upon the tests applied to one rifle in- 
stead of the many. What was felt was 
that the tests should be applied to some 
of the other arms. It did, indeed, hap- 
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pen that tests had been applied to one 
other of these arms by Sir James Scarlett 
and the troops at Aldershot, and it had 
gained the complete approval of the 
commanding officer at Aldershot, and of 
the Army also. But the Government 
ignored the experience thus gained, 
though the experiments had been con- 
ducted under the direction of the Secre- 
tary for War. He could quite under- 
stand that the right hon. Gentleman was 
weary of the experiments, and took re- 
fuge in the advice of his own officers. 
For years, officers consulted upon this 
subject had shown a dislike to the pro- 
duction of any English gunmaker. As 
a proof of this, he would mention that 
in 1852 he himself introduced Mr. 
Westley-Richards to Lord Hardinge, 
and he attended all the trials of the 
rifle invented by that gentleman, and he 
could answer for this—that the arm he 
shot with was the arm adopted by Lord 
Hardinge. But the Government had 
changed the name, and called it the 
Enfield rifle, although it had been made 
by Mr. Westley-Richards, under the 
direction of Lord Hardinge, and Enfield 
never saw it until it was complete. 
He mentioned this as evidence of the 
objection to which he had referred. It 
was not unnatural that officers should be 
jealous of information coming from prac- 
tical men, for it offended their pride; 
and unless its producers made over to 
the officers of Government the credit of 
producing the arm, they were sure to 
meet with coldness from the officials. 
The Secretary for War said that all the 
arms were tried about two years ago, 
except the Westley-Richards, and this 
omission was because that gentleman 
withdrew his weapon. The reason he 
did this, was because he feared a repeti- 
tion of the unfair treatment experienced 
in former years. He (Mr. Newdegate) 
thought that it was a mistake to with- 
draw his weapon; but were they to be 
deprived of the benefit of having it be- 
cause of this? He thought that the 
Secretary for War was making a mis- 
take in refusing the assistance of a 
Committee, because such a Committee 
would embody public opinion and collect 
the knowledge of practical men without 
being influenced by official prejudice. 
Captain BEAUMONT said, he op- 
posed the Motion, on the ground that it 
would be impossible for a Committee of 
that House to arrive at a conclusion of 
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any practical value on a technical sub- 
ject like the one under discussion, with- 
out causing great and unnecessary delay. 
Either the question must be hung up for 
a year, or the Committee must report 
within three months, a result which he 
did not think desirable. 

Mr. H. A. HERBERT opposed the 
Motion, and denied, as a musketry in- 
structor of experience, that the Martiri- 
Henry rifle was a weapon of such delicate 
mechanism as had been stated by the 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Muntz). It had passed successfully 
through a test to which scarcely any 
other weapon had been subjected. 

Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN observed, 
that the principles which had governed 
the manufacture of rifles of late years 
were due to Sir Joseph Whitworth ; and 
what was called the Henry was a direct 
piracy of Sir Joseph’s invention. 

Str HENRY STORKS, in answer to 
a remark of the noble Lord (Lord Elcho), 
said, he never intended to disavow any 
statement in regard to the labours of the 
Committee that had been made by his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Under Se- 
cretary for War (Captain Vivian). He 
on one occasion urged Captain Fletcher 
to expedite the labours of the Commit- 
tee; but praised the diligence and energy 
they had displayed in conducting the 
work intrusted to them. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE, in acknowledg- 
ing a correction of the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Hussey Vivian), said, he had 
omitted to notice the fact that Sir Joseph 
Whitworth had been associated with Mr. 
Westley-Richards. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 137; Noes 
72: Majority 65. 

Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES ACT REPEAL BILL. 


Select Committee on the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act Repeal Bill nominated: — Sir Rounpeu 
Patmer, Mr. Watpote, Mr. Jessen, Dr. Batt, 
Mr. Bristowg, Sir Ricnarp Bacogatzay, Mr. 
Sueritock, Mr. Matrnews, and Mr. ArtrToRNEY 
Generat :—Three to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at half after Twelve 
o’clock till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 1st May, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuc Buus—First Reading— 
Ewelme Rectory * (82). 

Second Reading — Trades Unions (68); Crimi- 
nal Law Amendment (Violence, Threats, dc.) 
(69); Anatomy Act (1832) Amendment * (74) ; 
Charters (Colleges) (73). 

Report—Bankruptcy Disqualification * (79-83). 


CHINA—MISSIONS IN CHINA. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON asked 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether he could affirm 
the authenticity of a telegram from 
Shanghai which had appeared in the 
public Press, according to which the 
Chinese Government had demanded that 
female schools should be abolished, that 
teaching contrary to the doctrines of 
Confucius should be prohibited, and that 
all missionaries, except those at Treaty 
Ports, should be regarded as Chinese 
subjects; a declaration being added that 
in the event of another massacre com- 
pensation would not be granted, and 
that only the actual murderer would be 
punished. This announcement had al- 
ready caused considerable anxiety, and 
if the noble Earl was in possession of 
such a despatch from the Chinese Go- 
vernment he should be glad to know 
whether he would object to lay it on the 
Table ? 

Kart GRANVILLE said, that the 
Government had not received a telegram 
of such a purport, and that he could 
not confirm the accuracy of the state- 
ments referred to by the noble Earl. 


TRADES UNIONS BILL—(No. 68.) 
CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT 
(VIOLENCE, THREATS, &c.) BILL—(No. 69.) 
(The Earl of Morley.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue Kart or MORLEY, in moving 
that the Trades Unions Bill be now read 
a second time, said, that he must begin 
by explaining that this Bill and the 
Criminal Law Amendment (Violence, 
Threats, &c.) Bill originally formed a 
single measure, which, in deference to 
the representations of various parties 
whose interests were affected, was di- 
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vided into two Bills. They would there- 
fore be better understood by being con- 
sidered together, and it was proposed that 
they should pass their different stages 
pari passu. He must bespeak the indul- 
gence of the House, especially of noble 
and learned Lords, in dealing with ques- 
tions of great delicacy and legal difficulty 
while he explained the position of trades 
unions and trade combinations in rela- 
tion to the existing law. Before 1824 
all trade combinations, whatever their 
purpose, were violations of the Combi- 
nation Statutes, which were based on the 
principle that the State should fix the 
rate at which labour should be sold. As 
early as 1350 that principle was laid 
down in the celebrated Statute of La- 
bourers, and again, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, in the Statute of Ap- 
prentices. Subsequently various statutes 
were passed prohibiting combinations 
for whatever purpose, culminating in the 
Act of 1800, which prohibited all trade 
combinations, and forbade any work- 
man or master to induce his fellows, 
by any means however gentle, to join 
him in any particular course of action 
relating to their business. So far as the 
common law was concerned, Mr. Justice 
Grose, in 1796, said— 

“Tn many cases an agreement to do a certain 
thing has been considered as the subject of an in- 
dictment for a conspiracy, though the same act, if 
done separately by each individual, without agree- 
ment among themselves, will not have been ille- 
gal. As in the case of journeymen conspiring to 
raise their wages, each may insist on raising his 
wages if he can; but if several meet for the same 
purpose it is illegal, and the parties may be in- 
dicted for a conspiracy.” 

In 1824, an inquiry before a Parliament- 
ary Committee having shown the injus- 
tice and inequality of the state of the 
law, all the combination statutes were 
repealed, and a statute was passed legal- 
izing all trade combinations, irrespective 
of the objects which they had in view ; 
but in the following year an immense 
number of strikes occurred throughout 
the country, many of them accompanied 
with violence to person and property. A 
panic was the result; the Act of the 
previous year was repealed, and a new 
Act substituted for it. But in reviv- 
ing the old disabilities it was provided 
that combinations, intended merely to 
regulate wages and the hours of work, 
should be exempted from the penalties 
attaching to all other trade combinations. 
This enactment governed the question of 
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trades unions down to the present day, 
and all unions, except those thus ex- 
empted, were illegal at common law, 
their members being liable to indict- 
ment for conspiracy in restraint of trade. 
But not a single trades union, in point 
of fact, confined its objects to the regu- 
lation of wages and hours of labour— 
so that the distinction drawn by the Act 
of 1825 was wholly futile. In the case 
of ‘‘ Hilton v. Eckersley,’ in which some 
masters endeavoured to enforce a bond 
against one of their fellows for breach of 
an agreement, the Court ruled that the 
bond, if not altogether illegal and punish- 
able, was a contract by which the parties 
agreed to carry on their trade not freely, 
as they ought to do, but in conformity 
with the will of others, which was 
contrary to public policy. Moreover, 
in two important cases, under the 
Friendly Societies Act, it had been de- 
cided that the agreements on which 
trades combinations were based were un- 
lawful, one of their objects being di- 
rectly or indirectly in restraint of trade, 
and that they therefore could not take 
advantage of the 44th section of that Act. 
As the result of the disabilities imposed 
by this legislation, it became impossi- 
ble for unions to sue their members 
or officers, or to sue their bankers for 
money deposited with them ; neither 
could they enforce any agreement they 
might have entered into with their land- 
lords in respect of the premises they 
occupied, nor take criminal proceedings 
against those who might have defrauded 
them. The law of partnership, more- 
over, had some bearing upon the sub- 
ject, for a trade union could not sue its 
treasurer if he was also a member of 
the society—which he, in fact, always 
was—as he became to that‘ extent a 
partner in the concern. The 44th sec- 
tion of the Friendly Societies Act gave 
uncertificated societies, for purposes not 
unlawful, an advantage in this respect, 
enabling them to prosecute their trea- 
surers or servants who embezzled their 
funds; but the decisions mentioned 
above prevented trades unions availing 
themselves of it. The result was that an 
Act, which was known as the Recorder’s 
Act, was passed, amending the law of 
partnership, so as to make it possible for 
a partnership to prosecute its officers, 
even if members of the partnership, for 
embezzling the common property ; but 
with regard to prosecuting summarily 
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officers who embezzled their funds, it 
required the consent of the accused, and 
though this might sometimes be given, 
in the hope of the punishment being 
lighter than if he were indicted, there 
was no certainty that such consent would 
be given. In consideration of this diffi- 
culty, and of the fact that this Act gave 
no facilities for the recovery of stolen 
books and property, the Home Secretary 
introduced a measure two years ago 
which gave trades unions the advantages 
given to uncertificated societies by the 
44th section of the Friendly Societies 
Act. This measure, however, was a 
temporary one, being only passed for 
a year, though it had been renewed 
for another 12 months. Under the 
present law all trades unions, what- 
ever they might be in theory, were, in 
fact, conspiracies in restraint of trade, 
the agreements on which they were 
based were unlawful, and they were in- 
capable of suing civilly, although there 
were special provisions to enable them 
to prosecute criminally under certain 
circumstances. But that law was both 
doubtful and unjust, and it had become 
both politic and just to amend it. 
Trades unions, no doubt, were placed 
under the restraint of the law; but the 
law had proved wholly inoperative, it 
had entirely failed to check the growth 
of these societies, whether they were 
beneficial or injurious, and this was a fact 
which no Legislature could ignore. As 
had been remarked by a noble Earl 
(the Earl of Derby), whose opinion 
would have weight with their Lord- 
ships— 

‘*The question whether trade societies are de- 
sirable or not is a question which, in our day, is 
idle to put. They exist; they are a fact ; they 
never were more strongly supported than now; 
and they are not likely in our time to disappear. 
No one can reasonably dispute the right of men 
working together in one trade to combine in joint 
action for matters connected with that trade. It 
is legal, it is right ; and that it is their interest on 
the whole I do not see that anyone can doubt who 
has considered the matter practically. At any 
rate, this latter point the parties interested have 
settled for themselves. They do it—they havea 
right to do it ; and it is for experience and for the 
future to show how far and to what limits they 
have done it wisely.” 

It was unnecessary that he should adduce 
any proof, or produce any statistics to 
show how vast were the resources of 
these societies, or how wide the extent 
of their ramifications. But he would 
mention, by way of illustration, that be- 
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tween 1858 and 1867 the members of 
the Engineers’ Society increased from 
15,000 to 38,000, and those of the Iron- 
workers’ Society from 6,630 to 10,829. 
It was surely unwise to leave these 
organizations without the pale of the 
law. Was it not better to give them 
legal status and protection; to relieve 
them from the taint of illegality and 
consequent secrecy ; and by encouraging 
them to give publicity to their rules and 
transactions, to obtain the best possible 
securities for their good administration ? 
If it were once admitted that workmen 
were justified in combining to get the 
best wages they could for their labour, 
how could they be restricted to the 
objects sanctioned by the Act of 1825? 
As to the relation between the employer 
and the employed, it was true that every 
employer was not necessarily an oppres- 
sor; but it might be also assumed that 
every employer was not necessarily a 
philanthropist ; and the workman had, 
therefore, a right to a position in which 
he could cope with him, which, single- 
handed, it was quite impossible for him 
to do. There had been many things 
done by these trades unions which, 
gn economical and social grounds, could 
not be defended ; but he regretted that 
the feeling against them should be 
too much one of distrust, if not of 
fhostility. Though the recent disclosures 
}of the transactions of trades unions at 
{ Sheffield and Manchester had natu- 
/ rally had a gréat effect upon the public 
| mind, it must be remembered that these 
{ were isolated instances, and that, as was 
; clearly shown by the Commissioners, 
| these bodies had confined themselves 
} more closely to legitimate objects since 
the repeal of the old combination laws 
than before it. It was needless to in- 
quire how far trades unions were econo- 

| mically beneficial. and how far they had 
| affected trade. They existed, and it was 
much better that they should be recog- 

| nized by the law. The Commissioners 
| had pointed out that, with regard to 
| driving trade out of the country, strikes 
were a natural consequence of the decline 
of trade, and that so many causes in- 
fluenced the distribution and prosperity 
of trade, that it was extremely difficult 
to trace to any particular cause the vast 
effect which had been attributed to these 
organizations. Some of their rules, 
doubtless, were oppressive and some were 
economically false in principle ; but it was 
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difficult to draw the line between what 
was morally wrong and what was legally 
criminal; and, as many of their objects 
were attained by a petty social tyranny, 
of which the law could not take cogni- 
zance, the correction of these errors must 
be left to the growing intelligence and 
the experience of the workmen rather 
than be made the object of stringent 
repressive legislation. The benefits de- 
rived by the working classes from these 
trades combinations were very great. 
They were benefit societies in the largest 
sense of the word, having sick, burial, 
and, in more than one instance, super- 
annuation funds. They were able, also, 
in many cases, to regulate the distribu- 
tion of labour, so as to transport it from 
places where it was in excess to places 
where it was deficient. This was, un- 
questionably, a most useful and admir- 
able office for a trade union to fulfil. 
Mr. Applegarth, in his evidence before 
the Commission, said— 

‘““When the monthly returns on or about the 
6th of each month come into my hands, I run 
down the reports to see where men are wanted, 
and where men are out of employment. I then 
take the earliest opportunity possible of writing 
to the secretaries in the towns where men are out 
of employment to tell them where men are 
wanted, and we make a practice of paying the 
railway or steamboat fare of the men that are out 
of employment when we send to the places where 
men are wanted.” 


There was, moreover, in most unions a 
great disparity between the amount ex- 
pended in strikes and disputes, and those 
used for benefit purposes. For instance, 
in 10 years the Engineers spent £459,000 
in benefits and £26,000, or 6 per cent, 
on disputes; while the Ironworkers 
spent £210,000 in benefits, and £5,300, 
or 23 per cent, on disputes. Having 
said thus much in reference to the exist- 
ing state of the law and the general 
character of these trades unions, he 
would now draw their Lordships’ atten- 
tion to the Bills beforethem. Consider- 
ing the vast network of these societies, 
their large funds, their capacities for 
good as well as for evil, and the impos- 
sibility of discriminating between what 
was mischievous and what was bene- 
ficial, the only line of demarcation which 
Parliament could draw was between that 
which was criminal and that which was 
not so. The principle on which the first 
Bill before their Lordships was based 
was that these societies should be re- 
leased from all criminal liabilities so far 
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as their objects were not unlawful, that 
protection should be given to their pro- 
perty, and that certain qualified rights 
resembling those enjoyed by corpora- 
tions should be extended to them, the 
law in all other respects taking up an 
attitude of neutrality towards them. As 
to the doctrine of restraint of trade, 
which was set aside by the Bill, he 
would quote the opinions of two learned 
Judges. Mr. Justice Hannen’s words 
were these— 

“ By the expression that a thing is contrary to 
public policy I understand that it is meant that 
it is opposed to the welfare of the community at 
large. I can see that the maintenance of strikes 
may be against the interests of employers, be- 
cause they may be forced to yield at their own 
expense a large share of profit or other advantage 
to the employed ; but I have no means of judicially 
determining that this is contrary to the interest of 
the whole community, and I think that in decid- 
ing that it is, and therefore that any act done in 
its furtherance is illegal, we should be basing our 
judgment, not on recognized legal principles, but 
on the opinion of one of the contending schools of 
political economists.” 

Lord Campbell, in 1855, remarked on 
the same subject— 

“‘T enter upon such considerations with much 
reluctance and with great apprehension, when I 
think how different generations of Judges and 
different Judges of the same generation have dif- 
fered in questions of political economy and other 
topics connected with the adjudication of such 
cases, I should have been much more 
pleased if a clear rule had been expressly laid 
down to me by the Legislature.” 

The Commissioners, in their Report, 
unanimously recommended that the doc- 
trine of restraint of trade should be re- 
pealed, but the majority of them wished 
tomake certain exceptions, the first being 
the exception of all combinations which 
involved breach of contract; but, as 
pointed out by Lord Elcho, this point 
was amply protected by the Masters and 
Servants Act. A second exception re- 
lated to all strikes directed against 
particular individuals; but surely this 
would be an arbitrary interference with 
the right of combination, and cases 
might occur where such strikes would 
be justifiable :—such, for instance, as 
the case of an inefficient foreman of a 
mine, whose incapacity might endanger 
the lives of hundreds of his fellow-work- 
men. Under those circumstances, it 
had been thought right to do away alto- 
gether with the restraint of trade doc- 
trine, and to declare that a trade union 
shall not be, merely on that ground, 
criminal, so as to render its members 
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liable to prosecution, nor unlawful so 
as to render void or voidable any agree- 
ment or trust. The Bill provided that 
all puimary contracts made by. trades 
unions should not be enforcible, but 
that the secondary contracts should be 
enforcible. The result of that would 
be that no legal proceedings could be 
instituted to enforce any agreement be- 
tween the members as to the conditions 
on which they will work, nor to compel 
the payment of subscriptions, nor for 
the application of the funds, or to dis- 
charge fines imposed upon any person 
by Courts of Justice; but, on the other 
hand, the secretary could sue the society 
for his salary, or the society their banker 
in respect of their funds deposited with 
him. None of the agreements he had 
mentioned as unenforcible were consti- 
tuted unlawful, but they were simply 
not enforcible by law. Indeed, it was not 
the wish of the trades unions to be put 
completely in the position of Friendly 
Societies. Their objects, rights, and 
liability were mostly, as remarked by 
the minority of the Commissioners, such 
as Courts of Law should neither enforce, 
modify, nor annul, but such as should 
rest on consent. With regard to the 
registration of trades unions, the Com- 
missioners were unanimous as to the 
desirability of the rules of these societies 
having the guarantee of publicity; and 
though compulsion in this matter would 
be impracticable, the question arose 
whether, by the offer of certain privi- 
leges, by giving certain rights and re- 
moving certain disabilities, they might 
not be induced to come forward and re- 
gister themselves. The Commissioners 
were unanimous in recommending some 
system of registration, but they differed 
most radically as to the conditions they 
would impose. The minority of the 
Commissioners were for laying down as 
the sole condition of registration that 
the unions did not contemplate any cri- 
minal purpose; but the majority were 
for refusing registration to any rules 
which restricted the number of appren- 
tices, the use of machinery, piecework, 
and the employment of non-unionists or 
of foreign labour, or which sanctioned 
agreements with other unions. It was 
also suggested that there should be two 
classes of unions—the first class separat- 
ing their benefit and trade accounts, 
while the second class kept the two ac- 
counts together. Such a separation of 
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accounts would strike at the root of many 
societies, though not all of them, and 
the imposition of such conditions would 
virtually deter every union from register- 
ing. As to the division between benefit 
and trade funds, it was impossible to 
distinguish between funds used for be- 
nefit purposes and those devoted to 
other objects, the funds being applied 
at one time to one purpose and at an- 
other time to another; and it was diffi- 
cult to distinguish whether a payment 
was made to a man out of work in con- 
sequence of a strike or for other reasons. 
The Bill rendered registration optional, 
the only proviso being that the purposes 
contemplated were not of a criminal 
character; and it enforced the deposit 
of the rules, and, what was more im- 
portant, of the accounts. The advan- 
tages which registration would confer 
were that it gave the societies guasi-cor- 
porate rights, and also a summaryremedy 
against embezzling officers—a privilege 
temporarily enjoyed under the Act of 
1869. Societies which did not register 
would have the power of prosecuting 
fraudulent officers under the Recorder’s 
Act. The Bill provided that all offences 
and penalties under the Bill may be pro- 
secuted and recovered in the manner di- 
rected by the Summary Jurisdiction Acts; 
with an appeal to the Courts of Quarter 
Sessions. Turning now to the other Bill— 
the Criminal Law Amendment (Violence, 
Threats, &c.) Bill—he need not remark 
that all unionists were subject to the 
general law of the land, but’ there were 
certain offences specified from time to 
time by statute which, though not cri- 
minal in themselves, became so if there 
was the ulterior intention of coercing 
any person to do something in restraint 
of trade. The principal Act on this 
point was the Statute of George IV., 
as amended by an Act of 1859. The 
interpretations put upon the offences 
which it mentioned—violence to per- 
son or property, threats, molestation, 
and intimidation had, however, been 
so fluctuating that it was necessary to 
define them more clearly—for when 
Judges differed, justices of the peace, 
without the advantage of a legal educa- 
tion, could not be expected to solve the 
problem. The Bill defined ‘‘ threats ”’ to 
be when any person threatens or in- 
timidates any other in such a manner as 
would authorize a magistrate to bind 
over the person so threatening or in- 
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timidating to keep the peace—that is, 
threats of violence to the person him- 
self, his wife or children, or threat to 
burn his house down. ‘ Molestation” 
included the persistently following any 
person from place to place, hiding his 
tools, or watching or besetting the place 
where he resides or works—in fact, those 
acts which were generally understood 
by the terms “ dogging,” ‘“ rattening,” 
and ‘‘ picketing.’’ And, moreover, these 
acts must be done with the intention of 
restraining another person, be he mas- 
ter or workman, from freely disposing 
of his capital or his labour, in any 
of the different modes defined in the 
Bill. It had been objected that this 
clause created a new offence of ‘‘ picket- 
ing,” for Mr. Baron Bramwell re- 
marked, in the case of the tailors’ 
strike, that if picketing could be so 
carried on as to excite no reasonable 
alarm, and as not to coerce or annoy, 
it would be perfectly lawful. Now, it 
was true that the best unions gave their 
pickets instructions not to violate the 
law; but in view of the irritation ex- 
cited by seeing men go to work at a 
place where others had struck, it would 
be taking too charitable a view of human 
nature to suppose that the methods of 
persuasion made use of by pickets would 
be invariably of a gentle character. 
Consequently, the Bill prohibited all 
pickets, composed of three or more per- 
sons, in the belief that all legal and 
proper purposes of a picket, and there 
are such purposes, could be attained by 
one or two watchers, and that the em- 
ployment of a greater number implied 
that something more than persuasion was 
to be attempted. Asin the Trades Unions 
Bill the proceedings under this Bill would 
be in the manner directed by the Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction Acts, with an appeal 
to the Courts of Quarter Sessions. The 
complaint that this was special legisla- 
tion was scarcely a reasonable one, for 
if special legislation was necessarily un- 
just, how could the Truck Acts, the 
Mining Act, and the Merchant Shipping 
Act be justified? If acts were likely to 
occur which would be injurious to the 
public, though not in other respects and 
under other circumstances criminal, the 
law was entitled to check them as far as 
possible, and though unions, he believed, 
had done a great deal of good to work- 
ing men, it must be recollected that as 
men had a right to combine, so also 
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they had a right to stand aloof from 
combinations. He must apologize for 
trespassing so long on their Lordships’ 
attention, but the subject was so im- 
ortant, and the interests involved so 
arge, that he had felt it his duty to 
explain at some length the legislation 
which was proposed. It was his earnest 
hope that by bringing the unions within 
the pale of the law, by endeavouring to 
give publicity to their rules, and by 
bringing all their good points into the 
light of day, Parliament would do much 
towards the abolition of that feeling of 
mistrust and antagonism which was said 
to exist, and to some extent, doubtless, 
did exist, between labour and capital. As 
the majority of the Commissioners had 
observed in their Report— 

“Whether the circumstance is to be regretted 
or not, the habitual code of sentiment which 
prevailed between employers and workmen in 
times when the former were regarded both by law 
and usage as the governing class is now greatly 
relaxed and cannot be revived. A substitute has 
now to be found for it, arising from feelings of 
equity and enlightened self-interest and mutual 
forbearance, which should exist between con- 
tracting parties who can best promote their several 
chances of advantage by aiding and accommoda- 
ting each other.” 


Moved, ‘‘ That these Bills be now read 
2°." —( The Earl of Morley.) 


Motion agreed to: Bills read severally 
2*, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday the 15th 
instant. 


UNITED STATES—THE ISLAND OF 
SAN JUAN.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or LAUDERDALE asked 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, If the report in The 
Times of 25th April is correct—namely, 
that the future ownership of the Island 
of San Juan is left to the arbitration of 
a friendly Power; and, if so, whether 
there is any reservation or stipulation 
that the Island is not to be fortified or 
made a military station? The Island of 
San Juan was 12 miles long by about 
six miles broad, and lay on the south- 
east end of the Island of Vancouver. It 
had been occupied by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company for many years, and com- 
manded the entrance to the ports in Van- 
couver. The channel which led into the 
inner waters was not more than five miles 
wide; it is called the Haro Canal. If 
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San Juan were given up to the United 
States, and fortified by that Power, the 
effect would be much the same in that 
part of the world as it would be nearer 
home if the Isle of Wight were given 
up to the French and fortified by them. 
For the last 200 years the Island of San 
Juan had formed part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions; having been ceded, amongst 
other islands, about the year 1792, 
Captain Vancouver, and another com- 
missioner, were appointed to receive from 
the Spaniards their possessions in those 
seas. As their Lordships were aware, 
about 1859 the island was taken forcible 
possession of by a party of troops from 
the United States. It was, at that time, 
occupied by the Hudson’s Bay Company; 
and it was not taken possession of by 
the direction of the Government of the 
United States, but by the act of a general 
commanding the United States forces in 
that part of the world. The excuse for 
taking possession of the island was that 
some insult was offered to American 
settlers or squatters. He believed that 
to have been a perfectly false pretence, 
for up to the year 1858 there was only 
one American squatter in the whole 
island. <A treaty between Great Britain 
and the United States was signed in 
July, 1846, by which it was decided that 
the line of boundary between the two 
countries should be the parallel of 49 
north latitude to the sea, through the 
centre of the strait dividing the main 
land from the Island of Vancouver. The 
wording of the treaty was clear and 
distinct ; but, unfortunately, the diplo- 
matists did not mark the line down in a 
chart, and though there could be no 
doubt that it was meant that the line 
should go down the Rosario Channel, 
close to the main land on the American 
side, a diplomatic dispute had been going 
on about it for the last 20 years. The 
reason why he brought this matter for- 
ward was because he believed that the 
United States had no right whatever to 
the Island of San Juan, and because it 
had been thought by this country that 
in giving to the United States all that 
was called Washington Territory, con- 
sisting of about 60,000 square miles of 
the finest land in that part of the world, 
this country did so with the idea ‘of 
settling the matter, and having no more 
disputes. Nevertheless, in consequence 


of the boundary line not being put 
down on the chart, a dispute commenced 
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within two years of the signing of the 
treaty. An agreement, he might add, 
had been entered into that until the 
Commissioners, to whose appointment 
both sides had assented, had decided the 
points in dispute, neither party should 
interfere with the other; but, notwith- 
standing, a violent occupation of the 
island by American troops occurred dur- 
ing the existence of the convention. To 
the United States, San Juan would be of 
little or no value, except to enable her to 
prevent us from getting out of our own 
ports, or out of the Channel. It was 
not likely that a naval man would readily 
settle anything with a Philadelphia and 
a Penang lawyer, neither of whom was 
very pleasing to naval men; and it was 
by such persons that America was re- 
presented. When the dispute first arose, 
there was only one squatter in the place. 
But no sooner had the American Com- 
missioner made his appearance than a 
change was at once perceptible, and 
within a few months the island con- 
tained twenty squatters. Shortly after- 
wards a justice of the peace was sent to 
take charge of these squatters; also a 
tax collector. One of the squatters shot 
a valuable animal, a breeding sow, be- 
longing to the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
worth not less than £50, and when com- 
plaint was made, the general, the Penang 
lawyer, responded by sending a company 
of soldiers to take possession of the 
island, this being an aggravation of the 
general policy pursued by the Americans 
towards us. It had been agreed that 
until the Commissioners had made known 
their decision, things should remain in 
statu quo. Under these circumstances, 
he could not but think that if this island 
be given up to the Americans—it having 
belonged to us and having been forcibly 
occupied, contrary to stipulation and con- 
vention—it would be most unjust to the 
people of Vancouver’s Island and British 
Columbia, and would be very galling and 
lowering to the honour and credit of this 
country. This dispute had been going 
on for 20 years; and in a chart, made 
by the Americans last year, the line had 
been moved about 25 miles over to our 
side, and he could only say that, if the 
island was given up and fortified by the 
Americans, it being of the greatest im- 
portance to us, and of none to the Ame- 
ricans, except for the purpose of hostile 
action against Great Britain, it would be 
a thing to be very seriously deplored. 


The Earl of Lauderdale 


{LORDS} 
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The noble Lord concluded by asking 
formally the Question which stood in his 
name. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he had no 
doubt the facts which the noble Earl 
had stated, might with advantage be 
brought before arbitrators on either side. 
But he could not give the House any 
information as to pending negotiations ; 
for the Joint Commission, which was 
dealing with those matters, had deter- 
mined, with the consent of their respec- 
tive Governments, to keep their proceed- 
ings secret until they had arrived at 
some definite result one way or the 
other. 

Tue Eart or LAUDERDALE wished 
to know whether the Commissioners 
were in possession of two American 
charts, the one published by Colonel 
Freeman in 1848, and the other last year, 
the line in the former being drawn down 
close to the American shore, through 
the Rosario Straits, and in the latter so 
close to Vancouver’s Island that it was 
impossible a ship of any size could get 
through the passage. 

Eart GRANVILLE: The Commis- 
sioners are in possession of all the in- 
formation which we have been able to 
give them. As to details such as those 
mentioned by the noble Earl, I would 
observe that the Commissioners are not 
to settle the questions open between 
ourselves and the United States, but to 
agree upon the mode in which they 
should be decided. 


CHARTERS (COLLEGES) BILL—(No. 78.) 
(The Lord Privy Seal.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”” 
—(The Lord Privy Seal.) 


Tne Marquess or SALISBURY 
wished to call attention to some extra- 
ordinary language in the Bill. It was said 
that a charter proposed to be granted 
should be laid before both Houses of 
Parliament for a period of 30 days, and 
during that time it should be lawful for 
either House to present an Address to 
Her Majesty praying Her Majesty to 
withhold her charter. Of course it was 
lawful, and had long been lawful. But 
on the principle that expressio unius im- 





plied exelusio alterius, if it were lawful 
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to present an Address on this subject, 
that would exclude the presentation of 
an Address on any other. 

Lorp REDESDALE expressed an 
opinion that the Bill went to sanction .a 
great innovation on the Royal prero- 
gative. 


On Question, Resolved in the Afirma- 
tive; Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Zhursday next. 


RELEASED FENIAN CONVICTS—WILLIAM 
MACKAY.—QUESTION., 


Eart GREY asked the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether the 
William Mackay whose name is included 
in the list of convicts specially discharged 
from custody, recently laid before this 
House, is the same person with the 
Captain Mackay who, in a question put 
to the then Secretary for Ireland in the 
House of Commons on the 9th of March 
1869, was described as— 

“An individual who last year killed a police 
constable at Cork ; who attacked and set fire toa 
police barrack at Ballyknockbane, and seized the 
arms belonging to that station ; who also attacked 
and rifled the Martello Tower at Fota in Decem- 
ber 1867; and who was implicated in other 
outrages at Castle Martyr, Knockadown, Kilcooley 
Wood, and elsewhere ; ” 


And of whom this description was stated 
by Mr. Chichester Fortescue in his reply 
to be ‘‘ substantially correct.” Now, as 
to-morrow their Lordships would have 
submitted for second reading a Bill 
brought forward by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment with a view to prevent murders 
committed at the instigation of one un- 
lawful society in Ireland, he was anxious 
to know whether it could possibly be 
true that they had considered a man who 
for the purposes of another unlawful 
society, was admitted to have been guilty 
of the murder of a police constable, in 
addition to a good many other outrages, 
a fit subject for the Royal clemency ? 
Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY said, his 
answer to the noble LEarl’s Question 
would be the same as that given by Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue—namely, that the 
description of what had been done by 
Mackay was substantially correct. Wil- 
liam Mackay, whose name was included 
in the list of released Fenian convicts, 
was the man referred to. But he wished 
to add that it was not true, as his noble 
Friend seemed to suppose, that Her 
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Majesty’s Government had released a 
man who had committed a murder ; for, 
although Mackay did undoubtedly kill 
a policeman at the time he was arrested, 
and was tried for it, the verdict was an 
acquittal, the defence being that the 
revolver with which he was armed at 
the time went off by accident. The 
offence of which he was convicted was 
treason-felony. As to the connection 
which the noble Earl supposed between 
Ribandism and Fenianism, and the in- 
consistency the Government was guilty 
of in letting off Mackay when they had 
brought in a Bill to prevent murder by 
Ribandmen, he did not think it conve- 
nient to enter into that subject at pre- 
sent, but should postpone any remarks 
he had to make until to-morrow. How- 
ever, he begged to say that he did not 
admit the objects of the Riband and 
Fenian conspiracies to be identical, or 
that there was any inconsistency in the 
course taken by the Government in re- 
leasing members of the latter body at a 
time when they were seeking from 
Parliament additional Powers for the 
suppression of the former. 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 1s¢ May, 1871. 


MINUTES.}—New Mzemper Sworn—John Lloyd 
. Wharton, esquire, for Durham City. 

Sztect Commitrez — Tribunals of Commerce, 
nominated. 

Wars anp Means—considered in Committee — 
Incomz anD Property Tax. 

Pustic Bitts—Resolution in Committee—Pen- 
sions Commutation Acts *. 

Ordered—First Reading—Treasurers of Rates * 
120). 

Skcond heniting—ihshvepeltten Poor Act (1867) 
Amendment * [119]. 

Committee—Report— Metropolitan Commons Sup- 
plemental * [62]. 

Considered as amended—Lunacy Regulation (Ire- 
land) * [102]. 


SCOTLAND—ADMINISTRATION OF 
JUSTICE.—QUESTION. 

Mr. M‘LAREN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a statement in the newspapers of 24th 
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April, to the following effect: That Sir 
John Orde, baronet, of Kilmory, was 
charged at the instance of the Procurator 
Fiscal for the county of Argyle, with the 
crime of assault upon the person of a boy 
four years of age, while driving tandem 
along the public road; that it appeared 
from the evidence that the baronet while 
proceeding at a smart rate along the road, 
struck with his whip at some children 
who were standing on the roadside, and 
who were doing nothing to provoke him 
in any way; that the lash of the whip 
caught around the neck of the boy, who 
was pulled to the ground, and dragged 
several yards along the rough road, 
whereby he was cut and bruised along 
the head and neck; that Sir John’s 
groom swore that his master struck at 
the boy quite gratuitously, and that when 
told that he had lassoed a child by the 
throat he merely gave a mocking laugh ; 
that several witnesses swore to seeing 
the boy dragged on the ground, 
and that he had been doing no- 
thing to molest Sir John or his horses ; 
that, notwithstanding this evidence the 
interim sheriff substitute Spears, ac- 
quitted Sir John, holding the occurrence 
to have been purely accidental; and 
whether he has instituted any inquiry 
into the administration of justice in this 
case? He further wished to ask whether 
the right hon. Gentleman has applied 
for or received a Copy of the shorthand 
writer’s notes of what occurred at the 
trial ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, in re- 
ply, that the subject-matter of the Ques- 
tion was within his Department, and, if 
his hon. Friend and the House would 
permit him, he would answer it. He had 
seen in the newspapers the statement to 
which the Question referred, but he had 
not found it necessary, in consequence, 
to institute any inquiry into the adminis- 
tration of justice in the case, because it 
came under his cognizance before it was 
sent for trial; indeed, it was ordered for 
trial after consultation with himself. 
The statement of the ease in the Question 
was somewhat sensational, the facts 
being these :—On the Ist of November 
Sir John Orde was driving tandem along 
a road through a village of Scotland, 
when the leader was frightened by some 
children who were playing at the side of 


the road. Sir John was under the im-. 


pression that the children had frightened 
the horse by throwing something at it; 


Mr. UM‘ Laren 
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but when he considered the case he was 
disposed to think that Sir John’s impres- 
sion in this respect was erroneous. How- 
ever, he threw the lash of his whip out 
in the direction of the children, and, 
unfortunately, the lash wrapped itself 
around the neck of a little boy, who was 
pulled along a distance of six yards, 
according to subsequent measurement. 
The child was not materially hurt, it was 
not laid up, it did not require the attend- 
ance of any medical man, and it was out 
as usual on the following day, although 
this occurrence happened in the after- 
noon. The father of the child first ap- 
plied—not improperly—to Sir John Orde 
for some pecuniary compensation, de- 
manding the sum of £5, which he failed 
to obtain. After the lapse of three 
months, in February the father lodged an 
information with the Procurator-Fiscal ; 
the depositions of witnesses were then 
taken, and he had an opportunity of 
seeing them recently in Scotland. The 
case was ordered to be heard in a sum- 
mary manner by the Sheriff, and it was 
heard before an hon. and learned gentle- 
man, Mr. Spears, who held an interim 
appointment in the absence of the ordi- 
nary Sheriff Substitute of the place, a 
gentleman who was fully qualified to dis- 
charge the duties of the office. The ac- 
quittal of the accused was not a result 
which surprised him in the least degree ; 
on the contrary, he thought it not an im- 
proper result of a fair and impartial trial 
before a perfectly competent magistrate. 
Under the circumstances, he had not 
thought it necessary to direct any inquiry 
in consequence of the statement in the 
newspapers referred to in the Question, 
being perfectly satisfied that justice had 
not been defeated, but that if, had been 
administered in a just and satisfactory 
manner. 


SMALL POX (METROPOLIS)—-RETURNS 
OF VACCINATION.—QUESTION. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If he is aware that in several of the 
Registrar General’s weekly Returns in 
February and March of this year the 
proportions of vaccinated and unvacci- 
nated persons who died of small-pox in 
the metropolis were given; and, whether 
he can state for what reason, or at whose 
suggestion those important particulars 
have been omitted since the 11th of 


March last ? 
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Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that the 
Registrar General, at his own instance 
and for the public information, obtained 
Returns of the proportions of vaccinated 
and unvaccinated persons who died of 
small-pox in the Metropolis; but after 
two months’ experience he discovered 
that the Returns were inaccurate and 
incomplete, and he, therefore, of his 
own authority discontinued the publica- 
tion of them. With respect to the vac- 
cinated there was no evidence of the 
completeness of the vaccination, and, 
further, the Returns would be mislead- 
ing unless something like the proportion 
of vaccinated to unvaccinated persons in 
the kingdom could be ascertained. 


ARMY—SMALL ARMS FOR THE 
MILITIA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RIDLEY asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Which description of the 
three breech-loading small arms (the 
carbine and sword, the short rifle and 
sword, the long rifle and bayonet) is to 
be issued to the Militia, and which to 
the Volunteer Artillery; and, when the 
ar mg issues will be made ? 

tm HENRY STORKS, in reply, said, 
the weapon of artillery soldiers was 
the heavy gun, and in furnishing small 
arms they had postponed the issue as 
regarded the Militia and Volunteer Ar- 
tillery until after the infantry forces, 
whose weapon was the small arm, should 
have been fully armed. The issue of 
Snider carbines and swords would be 
made in the course of 1872. Volunteers 
who wished in the meantime for a breech- 
loading arm to enable them to compete 
for prizes could receive the long rifle. 


IRELAND—PRISONS.— QUESTION. 


Tue O’CONOR DON asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether it is his 
intention to introduce, during the present 
Session, any measure for the amendment 
of the Law relating to the manage- 
ment and supervision of the County and 
Convict Prisons in Ireland ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, a measure for the amendment of 
the law relating to the management and 
supervision of these prisons was in pre- 
paration, and was ready to be introduced 
almost at any time. He was extremely 
anxious to proceed with it; but in the 
present state of public business he was 
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quite unable to say when he should be 
able to proceed with it with any reason- 
able prospect of passing it. 


Street Tramways. 


EDUCATION—LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
—THE CENSUS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he will authorize the Registrar 
General to allow the School Board for 
London, at their own cost, to extract 
from the Census Papers the following 
particulars in reference to all children in 
the metropolis between the ages of three 
and thirteen; the name, sex, and age; 
whether a scholar or not; and, the 
occupation of the parent ? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, it would 
only be possible to obtain Returns of 
the number of children in London by 
suspending the operations of the Census 
for six weeks or two months; but the 
matter should be gone into carefully to 
see whether it would be possible to allow 
the London School Board to extract the 
Returns without undue interference with 
the Census operations. Of course, the 
privilege if accorded to London must be 
extended to other places which required 
the information. 


METROPOLIS—STREET TRAMWAYS. 
QUESTION. 


Srr HENRY HOARE asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, If his 
attention has been called to a Letter 
which appeared in ‘‘ The Times” of the 
7th of April, containing the opinion of 
the editor of the ‘“‘New York Evening 
Post,’’ that if proper precautions had been 
taken when Charters were granted in 
that City it would now be in receipt of 
sufficient revenue from them to pay all 
expenses of paving, lighting, cleansing, 
sewerage, &c. ; and, whether, seeing that 
no independent evidence has been laid 
before the House as to the conditions 
upon which such concessions are now 
granted in the United States, any steps 
have been taken, or will be taken, to 
secure evidence upon this important 
point before further powers are granted 
for the construction of Street Tramways 
in the Metropolis ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, in reply, that the position of the 
Board of Trade was this—An Act of last 
Session gave power to local authorities 


to construct tramways if they chose, and, 
' 
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if they did not choose, it empowered com- 
paniestodoso. Inno case had the local 
authorities elected to construct tramways; 
on the contrary, they had given their 
assent, under the Act, to some of the 
schemes promoted bycompanies. The Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works had declined 
to undertake the construction of them. 
Under these circumstances he felt bound, 
acting in the spirit of the Act of last 
year, to place before Parliament the 
schemes which had received the sanction 
of the local authorities. They would be 
embodied in provisional orders, and their 
fate would then depend upon the House 
and its Committees. 


CLERKS OF THE CUSTOM HOUSE, 
QUESTION. 


Str HENRY HOARE asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Why, in 
the case of the forty or fifty clerks of 
the Custom House who are about to be 
reduced, the same principle should not 
be adopted as in other departments, 
viz. that they should be placed on a 
redundant list and absorbed as vacancies 
arise ; more especially taking into con- 
sideration the fact that these gentlemen 
had all to pass a competitive examina- 
tion and believed their situations to be 
permanent ? 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER replied that the difficulty of the 
case was the difficulty that had occurred 
since the Civil Service of the Crown had 
been thrown open to public competition. 
The Government were willing, however, 
to give a favourable consideration to the 
case of these persons, and would endea- 
vour to provide for them as far as they 
could without unfairly stopping the pro- 
gress of competition and inflicting injury 
on those who were preparing for exami- 
nation. 


THE MATCH TAX.—QUESTION, 


CotonEL BERESFORD asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
Messrs. Delarue and Co. have been 
directly or indirectly employed by the 
Government, during any portion of the 
last three months, in manufacturing label 
stamps which, had the proposed Match 
Tax become Law, would have been 
affixed to the match boxes; and, if so, 
what has been the cost of the labels so 
prepared, and out of what fund are they 
to be paid? [ Cheers. ] 


Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
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Taz CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I judge by the cheers of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite that they con- 
sider it was the duty of the Government 
to have endeavoured to pass a Bill for 
the purpose of placing a stamp upon 
matches without taking the precaution 
to be provided with the stamp in case 
the Bill passed. That was not the view 
we took of our duty. Therefore we 
did directly instruct Messrs. Delarue to 
prepare stamps; they have been em- 
ployed in preparing them, and I am 
told the expense will be less than 
£1,000. 


CASE OF THOMAS WEST.—QUESTION. 


Cotonen BERESFORD asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether it is 
true that the only compensation awarded 
to the widow of Thomas West, who 
was employed as labourer in the Royal 
Arsenal, Woolwich, from 1864 to 1869, 
and died in the latter year from injuries 
received there whilst in the execution 
of his duty, and who, up to the time of 
his death, was in receipt of a pension 
of £29 4s. per annum for twenty-four 
years’ service in the Royal Navy, and 
has left a widow and four children, was 
a sum of £15; whether it has not been 
the custom to allow pensions to widows 
under such circumstances to support their 
children ; and, whether the Secretary of 
State for War will reconsider the case 
with a view to allowing the widow of 
the late Thomas West a pension in con- 
sideration of his long service in the 
Navy and the great loss she has sus- 
tained both by reason of her husband’s 
death and the loss of his pension ? 

Sm HENRY STORKS, in reply, said, 
a gratuity of £15 was granted to the 
widow of Thomas West. It was the 
practice formerly of the Treasury to 
grant compassionate pensions to widows 
of hired men who had lost their lives in 
the service, but the Treasury had now 
altered the principle, and granted gra- 
tuities only. This individual case had 
been re-considered by the Secretary of 
State and by the Treasury, and it had 
been found impracticable to give any 
further relief. He might, perhaps, men- 
tion with regard to it that the head of 
the department in which West was em- 
ployed reported as follows :— 

“T feel bound to state that the evidence as to 
the injury is not of a very decided or complete 
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character, and it appears to me to fall short of 
what should be admitted to give to widows a spe- 
cial claim on the department.” 


NEW FOREST BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HAMBRO asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether it is his in- 
tention to proceed with the New Forest 
Bill; and, if so, whether he will name 
a day, or probable day, on which he 
will take the Second Reading of that Bill ? 

Mr. BAXTER: Looking, Sir, to the 
great pressure of public business and to 
the interest manifested by the House in 
forest questions, I do not intend to pro- 
ceed with the New Forest Bill this Ses- 
sion, and perhaps I may be allowed to 
take this opportunity of stating with re- 
ference to the altered form of the Notice 
for to-morrow which stands in the name 
of the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Faweett) that it is not intended, pending 
legislation, to make any fresh inclosures 
in the New Forest, and that no timber 
is to be felled except for current repairs, 
the necessary thinning of plantations, 
and the satisfaction of legal rights to 
fuel. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, considering the 
reckless destruction which had been com- 
mitted in the New Forest, it was pecu- 
liarly a subject on which the House was 
bound to act with the greatest care and 
caution. He thought the best plan would 
be for the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury to put on the Paper 
this evening, if possible, the Amend- 
ments he might deem it necessary to 
propose to his Motion. 


INHABITED HOUSE DUTY.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. EYKYN said, he had given 
Notice of his intention to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether, 
taking into consideration the statement 
made to the honourable Member for Not- 
tingham, he will direct the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue to discontinue the 
collection of the Inhabited House Duty 
for ‘offices or business premises used 
only as such,” and direct the return of 
all amounts that have been collected in 
error? In now putting the Question he 
wished to explain that he had referred 
by mistake to the hon. Member for Not- 
tingham, instead of the hon. Member for 
Sheffield. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER : The question raised by the hon. 
Member was whether offices and busi- 
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ness premises were within the exemption 
put into the Act of 1869. That exemp- 
tion was, in substance, as follows:—lIt ex- 
empted houses occupied for purposes of 
trade only, or as a warehouse for the 
sole purpose of lodging goods, &c., 
therein, or as a shop or’ counting-house, 
although a servant or other persons 
might dwell there for its protection. It 
appeared to him that “ offices or busi- 
ness premises used only as such’’ did 
not come within the terms of that ex- 
emption. 


in China. 


MISSIONARIES IN CHINA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MAGNIAC asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the Government have received 
any information from Mr. Wade in re- 
gard to an announcement said to have 
been made by the Chinese Government, 
which would appear to be in contraven- 
tion of their treaty obligations with Fo- 
reign Countries? He likewise wished to 
know, whether the report was correct 
that a Minister had been appointed to 
China ? 

Mr. MACFIE asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
he has any information (or will com- 
municate to this House when he shall 
have it) as to the matters reported in a 
Telegraphic Despatch from Shanghai, 
dated the 12th April, relating to the 
treatment of Missionaries ? 

Viscount ENFIELD, in reply, said, a 
telegram was received some time since 
from Mr. Wade, at Pekin, to the effect 
that he had sent a Circular on the mis- 
sionary question which had been ad- 
dressed unofficially by the Chinese Go- 
vernment to Foreign Legations. Up to 
the present time, however, the despatch 
containing the circular in question had 
not been received at the Foreign Office. 
He could not positively undertake to 
produce a document which he had not 
yet seen; but whenever it came to hand, 
he would at once communicate with his 
hon. Friends on the subject. As to the 
second Question put by his hon. Friend 
the Member for St. Ives, he had no in- 
formation to give on that point. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, he thought that 
as Mr. Wade not unfrequently sent a 
telegram when nothing had occurred, he 
might possibly have sent one when some- 
thing had occurred. 
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Viscount ENFIELD said, a telegram 
had been received from Mr. Wade stating 
that the Circular had been received by 
him, and that he would forward it by 
mail. 


The Charity 


VACCINATION ACT—PENALTIES, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. T. CHAMBERS asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the fact that the Medical Officer of the 
Privy Council has stated his opinion in 
evidence before the Vaccination Com- 
mittee that the penalties of the Com- 
pulsory Vaccination Act are too severe, 
and that a nominal penalty first, and, in 
case of neglect, one penalty of 20s. is 
all that ought to be enforced; and, whe- 
ther, in consequence of that opinion the 
Home Secretary has given instructions 
to magistrates to refrain from inflicting 
repeated fines or imprisonment on suc- 
cessive prosecutions for the neglect of 
vaccination in the same case, where pa- 
rents have a conscientious objection to 
the practice ? 

Mr. BRUCE replied that the Com- 
mittee before which the Medical Officer 
of the Privy Council was supposed to 
have given this evidence was now sitting. 
He had not heard that any such expres- 
sion of opinion had been given by that 
officer, and indeed he had rather reason 
to believe that such was not the case. 
If, however, the statement were correct, 
he should consider it in the last degree 
indecorous to interfere with the magis- 
trates in their administration of an Act 
of Parliament upon the mere opinion of 
the medical officer. 


ARMY EXPENDITURE.—QUESTION. 


Lorp ELCHO said, that as the Go- 
vernment had made declarations to the 
effect that the proposed Army expendi- 
ture was of a transitory character, he 
wished to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, What part of such expenditure 
may be considered transitory; what is 
the present and prospective amount of 
such transitory expenditure; and, at what 
period it may be reasonably expected to 
terminate ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the Estimates 
in any year depend very much upon the 
number of men the Crown may ask for 
and Parliament vote in that year. But, 
besides the number ‘of men, there are 
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other charges in the present year which 
may be considered exceptional, and which 
have been referred to by my right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Government 
and myself—such as armaments for the 
forts, purchase of torpedoes, of small 
arms in consequence of the arming of 
the Reserve Forces, the purchase of 
horses, of clothing, &c. ; and if the noble 
Lord wishes for any. further particulars, 
and will move for a Return, I shall be 
happy to give him any information in 
my power. 


Commission. 


INDIA—INDIAN MUTINY MEDALS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. KINNAIRD asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
there is any hope of the Indian Mutiny 
Medals being speedily distributed to the 
officers and men of the 81st Regiment, a 
very small number having as yet been 
given, and great disappointment being 
felt by the rest of the Regiment at the 
long delay which has occurred; and, 
whether in future it would not be pos- 
sible to avoid such delays in the distri- 
bution of medals ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF replied, that the 
medals referred to by the hon. Member 
had within the last few days been sent 
to the War Office for distribution. He 
could assure the hon. Member there had 
been no undue delay on the part of the 
War Office. The grant of the medals 
was only extended to the regiment in 
which the hon. Member was interested— 
the 81st—by a General Order, dated the 
12th of August, 1868. As soon as the 
list of claimants was received from the 
commanding officer—in May, 1870—it 
was forwarded to India, and on its 
return to the India Office, on the 27th of 
December last, the medals were ordered 
to be made. 


THE CHARITY COMMISSION— 
EXEMPTION OF ENDOWED CHARITIES 
FROM INCOME TAX.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CUBITT asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If he can give any 
estimate of the annual income arising 
from the endowments of charities in 
Great Britain, and what addition would 
consequently be made to the yield of the 
Property Tax if the Motion of the hon- 
ourable Member for South Essex car- 
ried on Friday, April 21st, were put into 
operation ? 
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Tar CHANCELLOR or tot EXOCHE- 
QUER said, in reply, that he was sorry 
to say that he could not give as satisfac- 
tory an answer to the Question of the 
hon. Member as he could wish. He had 
obtained Returns from the Inland Re- 
venue and the Charity Commissioners 
which substantially coincided. The in- 
come of the charities was £2,120,000 
per annum, and on that sum the income 
tax, at 4d. in the pound, would be 
£35,332, and at 6d. would be £53,000. 
But these Returns were very defective. 
They did not include any Roman Ca- 
tholic or Jewish charities; they did not 
include the metropolitan and other hos- 
pitals throughout the City ; and they did 
not include the Universities, or the Col- 
leges in the different Universities. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CRAUFURD asked, What would 
be the course of business on Thursday, 
and more particularly with regard to the 
Scotch Education Bill ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE replied, that it 
would not be possible to fix the course 
of Business for Thursday until they saw 
what progress they made to-night; but 
he did not think the Scotch Education 
Bill could be taken on Thursday in any 
event, inasmuch as the Government had 
already announced their intention to go 
on with the Army Regulation Bill on 
that day. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


WAYS AND MEANS.—COMMITTEE. 
Mr. W.H. SMITH, in rising to move— 


“That it is inexpedient that the income tax 
should be increased to the extent contemplated 
in the Financial proposals of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment,” 
said, he had ventured to undertakethe dis- 
charge of a dyty—upon which he felt it 
incumbent upon him to ask the forbear- 
ance of the House—which devolved upon 
him as the Representative of a large and 
important constituency, who felt deeply 
interested in the financial measures pro- 
posed by the Government. In pursu- 
ance of that duty, he would remind the 
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House of the several steps taken by the 
Executive during the consideration of 
their proposals. In his statement, about 
ten days ago, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had informed the House of 
the fact that the Revenue of last year, 
the year just closed, had exceeded the 
estimated receipts by £2,311,000; but 
that the estimated Revenue from exist- 
ing taxation for the current year, 1871-72, 
would fall short of the estimated expendi- 
ture of £72,500,000 by £2,713,000. To 
meet this deficiency, it was proposed to 
tax matches and to increase the succession 
duty, proposals which had been aban- 
doned, the former last Tuesday, the 
latter on Thursday. The substitute offered 
to the House was an additional 2d. on 
the income tax, which, it was calculated, 
would produce a surplus of £300,000; 
but the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had himself given a reason against this 
when he deprecated the acquisition of 
an excessive surplus, believing it would 
establish a dangerous precedent; and 
he (Mr. W. H. Smith) had the further 
objection, that it would be wrong in 
principle to impose a tax, yielding more 
than the necessities of the case required, 
and which, in the odious shape of an 
increased income tax, would still fur- 
ther grind the taxpayers of the country. 
Under these circumstances, he had placed 
a Notice on the Paper, by which he 
desired, by means of a Resolution, which 
he hoped the House would adopt, to 
protest against raising the whole sum 
required by means of income tax, and his 
task had been made more easy by the 
chorus of objections raised on all hands 
against the proposals of the Government. 
[‘*No, no!”] He had carefully watched 
the organs of public opinion in which 
reference had been made to this sugges- 
tion; and, although those organs dif- 
fered as a rule on public questions, not 
one had expressed a clear verdict in 
favour of the proposed addition to the 
income tax. All felt it to be both unjust 
and unnecessary. It had been urged 
that the House had accepted the Esti- 
mates, and must find the Ways and 
Means; he had little to say upon this 
point, for his proposal did not distinctly 
affect the Votes the Government asked 
for, and further, he considered the re- 
sponsibility of making Estimates rested 
with the Government; but the circum- 
stances of the country had somewhat 
changed since the Estimates had been 
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submitted to the House. The Army Regu- 
lation Bill had not made very rapid pro- 
gress; it stood for Committee on Thurs- 
day, and it was possible some of the nu- 
merous Amendments suggested upon it 
would be supported by a majority of the 
House. Ifthose Amendments, and espe- 
cially that proposed by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Bewdley (Colonel 
Anson), were passed, the Government 
would either find itself in possession of 
£600,000, the estimated cost of the abo- 
lition of purchase falling on the current 
year; or it might, on the other hand, 
happen that the charge would be greatly 
swelled, and the Government would then 
have to re-consider its course, and decide 
whether the charge should be spread 
over a term of years, so as to distribute 
as fairly as possible the burden on the 
shoulders of those upon whom it ought 
to fall. He had noticed that the First 
Lord of the Treasury, in the course of 
the debates that occurred on the Budget, 
had referred to two questions which 
might, in his opinion, result in a reduc- 
tion of expenditure in the course of 
the ensuing year. They were asked to 
grant the Ways and Means for the de- 
mands of the Government, and yet, at 
the same time, they were told it was a 
question after all whether the Ways and 
Means would be entirely required. He 
thought with the enormous demand made 
upon the public purse for the Army and 
Navy, there never was a time when pro- 
spective Budgets were more required 
than at the present moment; for if it 
was intended that the very large Votes 
demanded from and granted by the House 
were merely to be Votes for the present 
year, fand if a fit of economy should 
ensue, and if reduced establishments 
were to be the order of the day next 
year, this year’s Vote would be nothing 
less than meaningless extravagance. 
Every effort had been made to obtain 
from the Government some declaration as 
to its policy in Army regulation for the 
next three years or so, as to what those 
establishments might be; but, up to the 
present time, the House had been left 
completely in the dark on that subject, 
and unless he could feel sure that the 
proposed expenditure would give an 
efficient Army of Reserve, based upon 
a distinct principle, clearly stated by the 
Government, and carrying out the pro- 
mises already made by them, he would 
gladly vote for a reduction in the Esti- 
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mates. He should be glad if Her 
Majesty’s Government would tell the 
number of men they intended to have 
not only this year, but for future years. 
He would next allude to the analogy 
which existed in his opinion between the 
position of the present Government and 
that of Lord John Russell’s in 1848, 
when it was proposed that the income 
tax should provide for a deficit of 
£3,346,000, by a Government as strong 
as the present. [Mr. Guapstonz: No. | 
At all events, the proposal of the Govern- 
ment was at first received and carried 
by a large majority ; and although there 
might, indeed, have been subsequently 
some secessions, yet they never mate- 
rially affected the number of the ma- 
jority. A Budget was brought on in 
January, another in February, and an- 
other in June, and the result of the 
whole matter was, that at the end of 
the year it was found that the addition 
to the income tax could be dispensed 
with, and at the end of three years from 
that time not only had there been no in- 
crease to the income tax, but the public 
service had not suffered in consequence. 
There was this further circumstance, 
too, that now while we were endeavour- 
ing to re-organize the Army, a charge 
which had not yet been incurred, then we 
required a large outlay to meet a charge 
already incurred in consequence of the 
Kaffir War. Now, he ventured to say 
that the immediate mode in which this 
deficiency was to be met would not re- 
ceive the acceptance of the country. He 
believed there was no tax which fell so 
heavily and so severely upon those who 
had to pay it as the income tax. He 
was aware that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
approved the income tax on the ground 
that it was a direct tax, and was so 
strongly brought home to the taxpayer 
as to lead to increased watchfulness and 
an increased check upon wasteful expen- 
diture. The fact of the case was, that 
by far the largest portion of those who 
paid income tax were very poor persons 
indeed. They were persons upon whom 
such a direct tax fell with all the severity 
which had been so eloquently described 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer a few days since; 
indeed, he despaired of being able to 
find any stronger objections to the tax 
than those furnished by the right hon. 
Gentleman himself. Now, from the Re- 
turns furnished to that House, it ap- 
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peared that of the 400,000 persons who 
contributed to the payment of income 
tax under Schedule D, 325,000 paid upon 
less than £300 a-year. Thus they had 
evidence that four-fifths of the payers of 
the income tax were persons struggling 
probably more severely against poverty 
than the artizan or working man, who 
was under no pressure whatever to keep 
up what was termed ‘‘a decent and 
respectable appearance.” He was one 
of those who rejoiced in the fact that 
the House had passed an Act under 
which the ratepayer became liable for 
the major portion of the cost of the edu- 
cation of the working classes; but we 
had done nothing to assist people with 
incomes of £300 a-year in the education 
of their children. Further, he would 
say, that in addition to the 325,000 per- 
sons he had referred to, 36,500 persons 
paid income tax upon incomes of less 
than £500 a-year. Then there was this 
further augmentation of the extreme 
nature of the pressure caused by the 
payment of income tax, that, under the 
arrangements initiated by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, the whole of the income tax was 
paid in the first quarter of the year, and 
the House could picture to themselves 
the inconvenience and hardship and suf- 
fering inflicted upon poor professional 
men or upon poor tradesmen, who, in 
the first month of the year, were called 
upon to pay £7 10s., instead of £5, out 
of the £75 which constituted their first 
quarter’s income. In the case of the 
poor professional man the addition of 
£2 10s., at a time, too, when the person 
who had to pay it might fairly con- 
sider it unnecessary, might reasonably 
be looked upon as an unnecessary exer- 
cise of a harsh and cruel power. He 
would venture to say that the income 
tax was never designed for an occasion 
like the present. In 1842 it was revived 
by Sir Robert Peel, as he (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) thought most wisely, to meet a 
great emergency. But after having care- 
fully traced the history of the tax, he 
could find no occasion in which it had 
been increased, unless in view of some 
emergency, some apprehension of war, 
or of some trouble under which it was 
necessary to have recourse to the income 
tax, in common with other sources of 
taxation. On the present occasion, Her 


Majesty’s Government proposed to refer 
to the income tax alone as a source of 
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revenue. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had lately drawn attention to cer- 
tain exemptionsat present existing. Now, 
the income of the country was estimated 
by very competent authorities to be no 
less than £760,000,000 a-year, but the 
amount subjected to the income tax was 
only £366,000,000. Was it, therefore, 
the intention of the Government that the 
remaining £400,000,000 should be ex- 
empted from taxation? We must, he 
supposed, wait till next year to know 
what course the Government intended 
to pursue; but it was quite clear that a 
very large portion of the incomes of the 
country were exempted from the pay- 
ment of income tax, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had distinctly given 
notice that the question of exemptions 
ought to be considered by the House, 
and they might, therefore, regard the 
£400,000,000 as liable to taxation when 
the proper time arrived. In making this 
statement, he had no desire whatever to 
impose the income tax below the point 
at which it at present pinched most in- 
juriously those who laboured under it; 
but it was right that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, after what he had stated 
the other evening about exemptions, 
should bear in mind the fact that the 
whole of the incomes of the country 
were not liable to the payment of the 
income tax. He must apologize to the 
House for having trespassed so long 
upon its time and patience. He had not 
ventured to quote the opinions, which 
he held in his hand, of right hon. Gen- 
tlemen who sat upon the front Ministe- 
rial bench, because circumstances occa- 
sionally occurred under which opinions 
changed even at the distance probably 
of a single week; but he would appeal 
to hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House not to subject the poorer and 
struggling classes of the community to 
a tax which was unnecessary; with re- 
gard to which Amendments had been 
proposed by hon. Gentlemen sitting on 
the Ministerial side of the House ; which 
was felt to be harsh and cruei in its ope- 
ration ; and which was attended with 
great danger, except when applied to a 
necessity recognized by the country. He 
did not desire to offer any suggestion to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, for the responsibility 
in this matter appeared to him to rest 
with right hon. Scatieanen on the Trea- 
sury bench. It had been suggested that 
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the application of money to the reduc- 
tion of the National Debt by the creation 
of Terminable Annuities should be sus- 
pended. Hon. Gentlemen who took that 
view might, most consistently, support 
his Resolution, for by voting against it 
they would be supporting the proposal 
for an additional income tax. Again, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Oxford (Mr. Vernon Har- 
court) desired to afford the Government 
an opportunity of re-considering their 
Estimates, and the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would, by voting with him, 
afford the Government that opportunity; 
whereas, if his Resolution were nega- 
tived, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would lose the opportunity he desired. 
His wish was that the country might 
escape from this large addition to the 
income tax, and he trusted he might re- 
ceive, if not the unanimous, at all events, 
the warm support of a large majority of 
the House. The hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving his Resolution. 

Mr. LIDDELL, in rising to second 
the Motion, said, he would take three 
distinct objections tothe financial schemes 
of the Government, and would chal- 
lenge the accuracy of the description 
of them which had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter. The right hon. Gentleman had 
called the expenditure transitional ; he, 
(Mr. Liddell) maintained it was not, and 
challenged hon. Members to prove it; 
and he wished, in the first place, to state 
his reasons for contending that it was 
not transitional. The second proposition 
which he would urge was, that the ex- 
penditure was national, and, conse- 
quently, ought to be borne by the whole 
nation, and not thrown on a portion of 
the nation only. His third and last pro- 
position was, that it was grossly unjust 
to charge the payers of income tax with 
the entire burden of the cost of the 
abolition of purchase in the Army. 
With regard to his first objection, the 
difficulty of proving his case was very 
much mitigated in consequence of an 
answer recently given by a Colleague 
of the Prime Minister (the Secretary 
of State for War), and according to 
which the expenditure to be incurred 
for the abolition of purchase was pro- 
fessedly to be spread over a considerable 
term of years—for they did not know 
how many years; and even assuming for 
the sake of argument that it was a boon 
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—although he thought it was a measure 
of the most doubtful character, and 
certain to be followed by the most hazar- 
dous results—it was not a boon to be 
enjoyed by the present generation only, 
but for all time. Therefore, he held 
that the expenditure upon it could not 
be properly termed transitional, and, as 
it was to be spread over a long period, 
the means of meeting it ought to be 
raised by a loan, and ought not to be a 
charge on the year. Again, they had 
just been told by the War Minister that 
the remaining portion of that expendi- 
ture was intended to provide small arms 
for our troops and big guns for our 
fortifications and our ships, torpedoes, 
and other warlike stores. Well, was 
that a transitional expenditure? They 
all knew that the life of a rifle was 16 
years; and according to that, that ex- 
penditure for small arms ought likewise 
to be spread over a considerable period. 
So, also, with the outlay upon guns for 
ships and forts; its advantages would 
be extended over a long time, and there- 
fore it could not be accurately described 
as transitional. His second point was, 
that that being a national expenditure, 
ought to be borne not by a part of the 
nation, but by the whole nation. What 
was it to be incurred for? Within the 
last 48 hours they had been informed by 
that great and wise statesman the Com- 
mander-in-Chief—the highest authority 
on military expenditure—that this in- 
creased expenditure was necessary, in 
order that the country might maintain 
its position in the world. What was 
the meaning of that expression? He 
apprehended that it meant that we must 
maintain our dignity and our credit, and 
thereby give stability to trade; and the 
stability of trade meant certain employ- 
ment at fixed wages. Surely those were 
objects in which the working classes were 
essentially interested, and in the cost 
of securing which the working classes 
should bear theirshare? Then he came 
to his third proposition—namely, that it 
was a grievous injustice to throw on 
the payers of income tax the whole 
charge for the abolition of purchase 
in the Army. It was unjust to call 
rm professional income—the kind 
of income more severely pressed upon 
by that impost than any other in this 
country—to bear a double burden for 
the jeopardizing of the interests of the 
highest and perhaps the noblest profes- 
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sion we had among us. It was cruel 
and unjust to call upon the pensioned 
officer, living on his hard-earned pension, 
won perhaps on the field of battle, to 
bear a double tax, in order to inflict 
what probably, in his opinion, was the 
greatest blow to the service with which 
he had been connected. It was still 
harder to impose a double tax on the 
widow of the officer who had perished 
on the field of battle, and to deprive her 
perhaps of the schooling of one, or it 
might be two, of her children in the 
course of the year, in order to pay the 
full amount that the brother officers 
of her slain husband, required as com- 
pensation for the value of their com- 
missions. Those were questions on which 
he believed the Government dared not 
challenge the opinion of the country, be- 
cause they knew well the response the 
country would make to such an appeal. 
Another point connected-with that in- 
creased military expenditure was, that 
they had never been told a word about 
the cost of retirement. They ought to 
know how far that would go to swell 
the deficit before they voted any addition 
to the income tax. The right hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli) the other night said he shrank 
with alarm and apprehension from that 
question. Now they were responsible 
to their constituents for that matter, and 
so far from shrinking from it, he (Mr. 
Liddell) considered it their duty to 
scrutinize it with a vigilant and keen 
eye, and not allow the Budget to pass 
out of their hands, until they had some 
definite estimate from the Government 
as to what amount of money would be 
swallowed up by the cost of retirement 
from the Army. His great complaint 
against the Government was that all 
the expenditure at which they were 
now grumbling had been rendered ne- 
cessary by the Government themselves, 
for their difficulties were difficulties of 
their own creation, because they were 
caused by that excessive zeal for re- 
duction by which they had been actu- 
ated during the last two years. While 
they were engaged in starving the 
services, they were at the same time 
squandering the Revenue; they threw 
away in one financial year £900,000 in 
the shape of the registration fee upon im- 
ported corn, and in the next year, when 
they had a magnificent surplus to deal 
with, they threw away £2,350,000 upon 
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the sugar duties, which were complained 
of by no single class. They were now 
driven from pillar to post to meet a deficit, 
and it was a remarkable fact that the 
amount of Revenue they threw away in 
those years corresponded pretty nearly 
with their present deficit. That was the 
source of these financial disorders and 
embarrassments. Much had been said 
out-of-doors, and a good deal more was 
likely to be heard in that House, as to 
suspending the Terminable Annuities 
scheme, to provide the Ways and Means 
now sought to be raised by additional 
taxation. Having himself only recentl 

been one of those who, in common wit 

other hon. Members of the House, had 
urged on the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the policy of endeavouring in time ‘of 
prosperity to make some greater effort 
for the reduction of the National Debt 
than of late years had been the practice, 
he thought it would be almost cowardly 
in him to desert the right hon. Gentleman 
on the present occasion in regard to that 
proposal, and, therefore, he could not vote 
in favour of interfering with the operation 
of the Terminable Annuities. At the same 
time, however, he thought there was a 
very great and wide difference between the 
policy he had then urged and the policy 
proposed now. It was one thing, when 
they had a surplus Revenue, to retain 
existing taxes for the reduction of Debt, 
and another thing, in the face of a de- 
ficit and increased expenditure, to put on 
new taxes to meet that increased expen- 
diture, and also to pay off debt. The 
proposition that he and others had 
pressed on the House on a former oc- 
casion was, that when they were in a 
state of prosperity they should retain 
their taxes and reduce their debt; but 
now they were putting on new taxes, 
which the country would not accept at 
any price, to meet increased expenditure, 
and at the same time, with the other 
hand, they were paying off Debt out of 
taxes to the extent of not less than 
£2,250,000, according to this year’s Es- 
timates. Those were the reasons which 
induced him to second the Motion of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. W. H. Smith), and he 
did so with a perfectly clear conscience, 
believing that they would be supported 
by the country, if an appeal were made to 
it, against the financial projects of the Go- 
vernment. He believed that their prin- 
ciple would be supported by the country, 
because that principle was nothing less 
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than that upon which the whole pros- 
perity of the nation depended—namely, 
a system of just, of equal, and therefore 
of sound finance. 


Ways and 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it is inexpedient that the Income Tax should be 
increased to the extent contemplated in the Finan- 
cial proposals of Her Majesty’s Government,”— 
(Mr. William Henry Smith,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. PEASE said, that having been 
one of the hon. Members who opposed 
the Army Estimates when originally in- 
troduced, he wished to state his reasons 
for supporting Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the present occasion. In a 
multitude of counsellors there was wis- 
dom, it was said; but the danger of the 
Government appeared to be that there 
was a great deal of counsel and very 
little wisdom. This was evidenced by the 
fact, that four distinct proposals were on 
the Paper; the hon. Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith), for instance, 
was opposed to the levy of an additional 
income tax; the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. White) reiterated his 
view, upon which the House had already 
expressed its opinion, as to the general 
policy of the proposed expenditure; while 
the hon. Members for Finsbury (Mr. 
W. M. Torrens), and for Cambridge 
(Mr. W. Fowler), regarded the question 
from the point of view affecting the 
payment of the National Debt. Let the 
House bear in mind what had occurred. 
On the 17th of March the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Berkshire (Colonel 
Loyd Lindsay) brought forward a Reso- 
lution, by which he invited the House to 
affirm that, owing to the proposed Army 
outlay, the time for the abolition of pur- 
chase was inopportune; but the House 
negatived the Motion, and practically 
affirmed the proposals of the Govern- 
ment, which involved the principles of a 
large outlay on the Army, and, in addi- 
tion, the abolition of purchase. The 
Army Bill, in which the abolition of 
purchase constituted the vital point, was 
read a second time without a Division, 
and thus the House stood committed to 
the principle of the Bill, although the 
process of extinguishing the purchase 
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system might be extremely gradual. On 
the 28rd of March the hon. Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) moved the Re- 
solution which he himself had seconded, 
affirming that the money paid for the 
Army in the year previous ought to be 
sufficient to provide an Army in the 
current year. But the House negatived 
that Motion by a majority of 203, thereby 
adopting once more the Army Estimates 
for the present year. Almost immedi- 
ately afterwards the House went on to 
vote in Committee £5,411,900 for the pay 
of officers and men. This Vote practically 
determined the shape of the Votes on Es- 
timates, for, having granted the men, it 
was impossible to refuse the necessary 
stores. The Easter holidays, however, 
came round, and hon. Members found 
that the expenditure, against which some 
of their number had been contending in 
the House, was not very popular among 
the constituencies; and opinions found 
expression upon both sides of the House 
that the amount which Her Majesty’s 
Government was about to spend upon 
the Army was not justified by the state 
of things existing either in this country 
or abroad. The House, however, had 
committed itself to the principle, and it 
was only now when the money came 
actually to be voted that resistance was 
raised. He was one of those who had 
voted in the first Division against the 
match tax; he had also done his best to 
induce the Government to give up the 
increased succession duties, believing 
that these would be taxes permanent in 
their nature, and that they were not 
required to meet a temporary expendi- 
ture; but, he must say, he felt confi- 
dence in the assurances of Her Majesty’s 
Government that this was only a tem- 
porary tax. He could not say ‘‘ yes”’ to 
the proposition of the hon. Meiaber (Mr. 
W. H. Smith), that the Government 
should bring forward Estimates for 
1872-3; and he intended to give them 
his support against the proposal which 
was now before the House. He enter- 
tained a confident hope that the mea- 
sures which were being taken with regard 
to the creation of an Army of Reserve 
would considerably reduce the military 
expenditure, and that an efficient Army 
of Reserve was impossible till the great 
question of purchase was boldly faced. 
But great as the loss to the country would 
be, in his opinion, if those now sitting 
upon the Treasury bench were to cross 
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over to the other side of the House, he 
should prefer even that result to any fur- 
ther withdrawal of the Estimates which 
had been so largely supported by the 
House. The question lay Setereiin direct 
and indirect taxation, and those who 
had urged the Government to take away 
the match tax and the increased suc- 
cession duties might legitimately sup- 
port an increase of income tax to meet a 
temporary emergency. Let them raise 
this taxation in a way which would be 
always in their minds—in a way which 
would remind them that it was money 
levied for a temporary purpose, and the 
purpose aimed at by the Resolution 
would soon be attained. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Westminster knew that 
there was no tax more fallacious in the 
view which it afforded of the persons 
who sustained the burden than the in- 
come tax; and it should be remembered, 
as an additional reason why the income 
tax was the fittest tax to supply the in- 
creased charges, that it was the middle, 
and not the working classes, who had 
called for the measures which had ren- 
dered that increased expenditure neces- 
sary. For his own part, therefore, he 
should vote with the Government in 
support of a tax falling upon those who 
were best able to afford it. 

Lorpv GARLIES said, he hoped some 
explanation, as promised by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War, so far back as the 16th Feb- 
ruary last, would be given of what was 
really meant by the term ‘transitional 
expenditure.” Taking the several Votes 
together, he found that the increase upon 
last year’s military Estimate amounted 
to £2,890,450, and deducting from this 
amount the due proportion of Votes 12 
and 13, for ammunition, buildings, bar- 
racks and fortifications, amounting to- 
gether to £1,283,813, there remained a 
net increase of £1,606,637. The only 
way, he maintained, in which this in- 
crease could be got rid of in future years 
was by decreasing the number of men, 
with their clothing, &c.; but if they did 
that, if the number of men were only 
increased this year to be taken off again 
next year, he quite concurred with the 
hon. Member for Westminster in think- 
ing that no practical purpose was gained 
by increasing the Army Estimates. ‘Ze 
jeu nevaut pas la chandelle.”’ Besides, 
what would be the use of their Army 
organization in such acase. There were 
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two other Votes to which the House 
should look. The first was that for mu- 
nition of war, which this year amounted 
to £995,461 ; but as during the past two 
years the Government had reduced that 
Vote by £478,000, it could not be sur- 
prising that they should now find it 
necessary to increase their expenditure ; 
but the transitional portion of it was 
only about £500,000. The other Vote, 
that for buildings, amounted this year 
to £288,352; but, as in the last two 
years, the expenditure under that head 
had been reduced by £264,151, the Go- 
vernment only asked for £24,201 extra. 
One part of the new Army scheme of 
the Government related to the provision 
of barracks for the distribution of bat- 
talions among counties; but the replies 
to the circular which had been issued by 
the Secretary for War showed that it 
would be necessary to begin the re- 
organization scheme by the erection of 
89 new barracks, and the sum required 
for that purpose could not be called 
‘transitional expenditure.”’ After hear- 
ing the figures he had quoted, he thought 
the House would be of opinion that that 
term was a deceptive one, and that when 
next year there would be an additional 
expenditure of £1,200,000, if would be 
found that, instead of 2d., 3d., or 4d. 
extra would be required on the income 
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tax. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, that 
whatever might be thought of the finan- 
cial proposals of the Government he 
thought everyone would agree that some 
commiseration was due to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had had to bring in a panic Budget 
without the assistance of a panic; ata 
time when the spring-tide of enthusiasm 
which carried us so gaily over the addi- 
tion of 20,000 men to the Army and 
£2,000,000 to the Estimates had re- 
ceded and left us stranded amid the 
shoals and quicksands of a re-action. But 
that was not all. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had brought in three Budgets. He 
had tried 

‘“‘ Everything by turns, and nothing long.” 
He had burnt his fingers with lucifer 
matches. He had invented a percentage 
which no human being had been able to 
reduce to any known coin of the realm, 
and last, but not least, he had braved 
the wrath of the paterfamiliases of this 
country by telling them that a man who 
bequeathed his property to his wife and 
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children was entitled to no more conside- 
ration from the State than a man who left 
it to a stranger whom he had never seen, 
or to endow a hospital for the reception 
of sick dogs, or to a society for supplying 
flannel petticoats tothe widowsof Kvange- 
lical negroes, or to any other equally 
useful and philanthrophic purposes. And 
having done all this—having disported 
himself for three or four days amid the 
aerial regions of finance he had had to 
come down to the common ground and 
to fall back upon the income tax—that 
financial donkey which was always at 
hand, ready to bear any extra burden 
which could not be disposed of in any 
other way. He could assure the hon. 
Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith), that he liked that income tax as 
little as he did. Speaking not only for 
himself but for other professional men 
like himself, he could truly say that no 
tax hit them harder. This addition of 
2d. to the impost was therefore a very 
bitter pill to swallow, and it stuck in his 
throat as much as in that of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite. But he asked what 
was tobe done? His hon. Friend the 
Member for Oxford (Mr. Vernon Har- 
court) said—‘‘ Take back your Estimates 
—take back your Army Bill — as you 
have taken back your Budget. Let us 
make a tabula rasa of the whole concern, 
and begin afresh from the beginning.” 
Well, now, considering that they were 
at the 1st of May —just half through 
the Session—and that they had not got 
into Committee on a single Government 
Bill except the University Tests Bill 
(and that was not yet out of the wood), 
it was not a very encouraging prospect 
to be told that they were to flounder 
through another Army Bill and another 
set of Estimates. No doubt it was never 
too late to mend, and if they had to 
retreat it was better to do so at once. 
But was there any real chance that the 
House—whatever individual Members, 
like himself, thought—would reverse its 
decision? From the speech of the noble 
Lord who spoke last, one would think 
that we had passed the Army Bill and 
the Estimates without a discussion. Why, 
they had discussed nothing else. Talk 
of the long windedness of lawyers, why, 
the noble Lord the Member for Had- 
dingtonshire (Lord Elcho) spoke for two 
hours and a-half on the purchase system 
alone; and he had no doubt he would 
do the same again. Perhaps he said a 
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word too much, but to a non-military 
mind like his (Mr. Osborne Morgan’s) it 
was somewhat of an infliction. And when 
Mr. Speaker put the Question that the 
Army Bill do pass, how many voices 
challenged his decision? Not one. How 
many Members voted, as he did, for his 
hon. Friend the Member for Hudders- 
field’s (Mr. Leatham’s) Motion against 
the increase of the Army Estimates ? 
He did not recollect the exact number, 
but it was under 100. Now, he was not 
a thick and thin supporter of the Go- 
vernment — he had voted against them 
almost as often as he had voted for them, 
but he did say that the line taken by 
a large party in this House was not 
creditable to this House. It was not 
generous—it was not just towards Her 
Majesty’s Government to throw upon 
them the entire blame of an expendi- 
ture to which the great majority of this 
House was, by its vote on that occasion, 
party and privy. Talk of expenditure, 
indeed! Why the gravamen of the charge 
brought against Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment until quite lately was that they 
did not spend money fast enough. He 
never took up a Conservative paper, or 
read the speech of a Conservative Mem- 
ber to his constituents last autumn, with- 
out seeing an attack upon that ‘‘ cheese- 
paring Government” which, by its miser- 
able parsimony and its contemptible 
economy, had reduced England to the 
rank of a fourth-rate Power, and effaced 
her from the roll of nations. [ Opposition 
cheers.| The effrontery of that cheer 
amazed him. Did they think that men, 
and ships, and guns were to be had with- 
out paying for them? The cheers he 
heard just now reminded him of a pic- 
ture which used to amuse him when he 
was a boy in a work very popular then 
—WMr. Pip’s Diary of the Manners and 
Customs of the English. It represented 
a scene with which they were all familiar 
—A white-bait dinner at Greenwich. On 
the one side was the dinner. There 
were the guests bawling for more cham- 
pagne—shouting, singing, and speechi- 
fying. Then came the reverse of the 
picture. The waiter brought in his 
‘little bill,” as his right hon. Friend 
had just brought in his Bill. The change 
which came over the company was re- 
markable. Their faces were lengthened 
by several inches. Instead of ‘more 
claret, more champagne,” it was, “I 
did not order that extra bottle,” ‘I 
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did not want that dish,” and in the back 
ground was a little gentleman of whom 
his hon. Friend the Member for West- 
minster forcibly reminded him, who was 
trying to sneak out by a back door with- 
out paying his share of the entertain- 
ment. Well, now, that was just how 
they stood. There was the Bill—it must 
be paid. There was the gulph—it must 
be filled. How were you to fill it? You 
dared not tax the necessaries of life. 
No Government dared put a new tax upon 
the articles on which the poor man lived 
—tea, sugar, and the like. It was idle 
even to discuss it. It was all very well 
for the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Fawcett), to talk about taxing the wage- 
earning classes by putting duties on the 
articles which they consumed. But he 
wondered whether his hon. Friend dared 
go down to his constituents and tell them 
that he was in favour of putting a 6d. 
duty on tea, and a 3d. duty on sugar, 
and he wondered what sort of a recep- 
tion he would meet with if he did. If 
he did, he did not believe that all his 
advocacy of woman’s rights would save 
him from being torn to pieces by the 
fair hands of the ladies of Brighton. 
The increase of the legacy and succes- 
sion duties being also out of the ques- 
tion, what source of revenue remained ? 
An hon. Member (Mr. Osborne) sug- 
gested a tax on photographs, and recom- 
mended the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to utilize his motto Ex luce lucellum in 
that way. Having been himself several 
times the victim of photography, he 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan) could only say 
that he should not object to the pro- 
hibitive tax on that diabolical art. But 
he suspected after his experience in 
what he might call the fancy depart- 
ment of finance the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would hardly care to re- 
peat the experiment. Besides, he (Mr. 
Osborne Morgan) did not doubt but that, 
if he did, some one would discover that 
the making of photographic chemicals 
constituted the staple industry of the 
East-end of London, and we should 
have another procession, another row in 
Palace Yard, and another set of ques- 
tions asked of the Home Secretary ; and 
in the meantime the photographers of 
England who have so much in their 
power would exercise their ingenuity, 
and wreak their vengeance on the classi- 
cal features of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
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question then resolved itself into one of 
two alternatives. Hither you must get 
this deficiency out of the income tax or 
in the mode proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury (Mr. W. M. Torrens), 
by stopping the conversion of perma- 
nent into terminable stock. Now, into 
the general question whether the estab- 
lishment of a sinking fund was a wise 
and sound measure, he was not going 
to enter; but he quite admitted that it 
was competent for Parliament, which 
created this scheme, to suspend its pro- 
gress if a fitting occasion arose. There 
was something very seductive in the idea 
of meeting your requirements, not out 
of your own pockets, but out of the 
pockets of posterity. In the year 1885, 
when these annuities would fall in, many 
of us sitting here would have escaped 
even from the clutches of the tax collec- 
tor — let us hope to a pleasanter place 
even than the House of Commons—and 
it would matter very little then to us whe- 
ther these annuities expire on the Ist of 
April or the 1st of October of that year. 
But in the very pleasantness of the plan 
consisted its danger. Once begin to cut 
at that loaf and depend upon it they 
would come and cut again. And hewanted 
to know what was there exceptional in 
the expenditure of this year which would 
justify them in having recourse to this 
last resort? We wanted £600,000 for 
carrying out the abolition of purchase. 
But next year we should want £1,200,000 
for the same purpose ; so that there would 
be a stronger reason for repeating the 
process then—to say nothing of the yawn- 
ing deficit of £5,000,000 annually, which 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Disraeli) promises us. We are not at 
war; we have not had a commercial 
crisis. On the contrary, trade, he be- 
lieved, was never so sound or wages so 
high. Then if they suspended the pay- 
ment off of Terminable Annuities this 
year, when were they to abstain from 
doing so? [The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber then read an extract from Zhe Econo- 
mist against the suspension of this pay- 
ment. The annuities, it said, were created 
in order to pay off our National Debt 
steadily and systematically, and if on 
any slight necessity we chose to stop re- 
deeming the Debt, we had better abandon 
the pretext altogether.] There was an- 
other argument against this proposal. 
If they once began to adopt it they would 
have a panic and a deficit every year of 
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their lives. The hon. Member for Water- 
ford said the other evening that it was 
right that the wealthy classes should 
understand that if they were to have the 
luxury of periodical panics, they should 
be compelled to pay for them. But he 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan) thought that was 
hardly a correct view of the question. It 
was not the wealthy classes who bore the 
brunt of the income tax. It was the 
struggling professional man, clerks with 
families, small merchants and trades- 
men, men who had to keep up appear- 
ances, men who were trying to cover 
over the skeleton of poverty with the 
veil of respectability; those were the 
persons on whom the income tax fell so 
hard. But were those the persons who 
got up panics? Why everyone who had 
studied the history of panics, knew that 
panic-mongering in this country was as 
much a trade—a business—as petition- 
mongering or demonstration-mongering, 
or any other kind of mongering — as 
much a trade or business as patriotism 
itself. But though the income tax pay- 
ing classes did not create panics, they 
were almost as much responsible for 
them as if they did. For they were the 
class which held in their hands the direc- 
tion and control of the public opinion of 
the country. Let him remind them of 
the fact stated the other night by the 
hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett), 
that Lord Russell put a stop to a panic 
in a few days by threatening to raise 
the income tax from 7d.tols. Now, he 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan) said that if the 
middle classes of England chose to surren- 
der the power of which he spoke of, they 
allowed themselves to be blown about 
by every breath of vain doctrine, whe- 
ther it came from above or whether it 
came from below—they were as little to 
be pitied when they came to feel the 
consequences, as the peace-loving and 
industrial masses of French people who 
were now reaping the bitter consequences 
of having allowed themselves to be 
hounded into a war by a small knot of 
noisy and interested agitators. And he 
would say this for the income tax, much 
as he disliked it, it had one redeeming 
and invaluable feature, 
‘ Like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
It wears a precious jewel in its head ;” 

for it did bring home—if anything ever 
would bring home—to the minds of the 
most thoughtful and intelligent classes 
in this country—those classes upon whose 
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demeanour depended the future greatness 
and happiness of England—the folly, as 
well as the wickedness, of a reckless and 
fruitless expenditure. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he would 
admit that nothing could be more 
judicious than the speech of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Westminster 
(Mr. W. H. Smith); nothing could be 
more astute than the Motion he had 
placed on the Table. It stood at the 
head of certain other Amendments to 
which the names of hon. Members who 
sat on that side of the House were at- 
tached, inviting their adhesion and sup- 
port. In one sense the Motion was 
highly practical; it directly attacked 
the financial policy and Budget of the 
Government, and no one could doubt 
the result that would follow the accept- 
ance by the House of the Motion of his 
hon. Friend. But although in one point 
of view the Motion was highly practical. 
in another point of view it was catholic 
and vague in its nature; it asserted no 
positive view, either with regard to ex- 
penditure or finance; it opened wide 
its arms, as if it were the expression of 
the creed of a negative Church, to all 
who dissented from the established creed. 
Then the hon. Member spoke mainly of 
the injustice of a considerable addition 
to the income tax, but he addressed 
himself also in a few suggestive words 
to the subject of expenditure, and turn- 
ing to his hon. Friend the senior Mem- 
ber for Brighton (Mr. White), he asked 
if the Army Votes were transitory or 
permanent ; and he argued if these Votes 
were transitory and in future to be re- 
duced, then being extravagant, he 
claimed his support. He (Mr. Stansfeld) 
however, did not think the hon. Member 
for Brighton was to be seduced by an 
argument of that kind, becuuse if any- 
thing could satisfy him—as he trusted 
he would be satisfied—it would be the 
assurance he had already received, and 
which would be repeated to-night, that 
these Estimates were transitory in their 
character, and that they might reason- 
ably look forward to their reduction. 
The hon. Member for Westminster, 
moreover, had excusably fallen into an 
error, which he must take the liberty of 
correcting. He stated that his first ob- 
jection to the imposition of an extra 2d. 
in the pound of income tax was that it 
would give the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer a surplus of something like 
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£300,000; but that was a misapprehen- 
sion and a miscalculation. The defici- 
ency was £2,713,000; the extra 2d. of 
income tax would give not £3,000,000, 
but £2,720,000 within the year. The 
source of the error into which the hon. 
Member had very naturally fallen was this 
—the arrears at theconclusion of last year 
were arrears at 4d. in the pound, amount- 
ing to £800,000; and the arrears at the 
end of this year would be arrears at the 
rate of 6d., which would be £1,200,000. 
The question before the House was two- 
fold, being a question on the one side 
of expenditure, and on the other side of 
Ways and Means ; and as he took a 
very great interest in the question of 
expenditure, he hoped the House would 
allow him to say something upon the 
subject, perhaps even more than was 
called for by the remarks of those who 
had preceded him. In the course of his 
Financial Statement the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said that the expenditure 
upon the Civil Service Estimates had 
increased by no less a sum than 
£1,609,000 ; and his right hon. Friend, 
with a generosity which was best ap- 
preciated by those who knew him, 
spoke kindly of his labours upon the 
Civil Service Estimates and Expendi- 
ture. He could not, however, fail to 
remark that the impression which seemed 
to remain was that those efforts had 
succeeded in a very small and insuffi- 
cient degree in checking an expenditure 
which was subject to illegitimate and 
abnormal growth. He wished to say, 
and he thought the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. White) would agree with 
him, that it was not to the Civil Expen- 
diture of this country, it was not to the 
Civil Service Estimates that we must 
look for great economic operations in 
the future. He was prepared to prove 
that the whole increase in expenditure 
since 1868-9 was not in the slightest 
degree a matter to be apologized for or 
regretted. Part of it was merely the 
result of transferences from the Consoli- 
dated Fund, and from fee funds and 
similar sources ; and part of it was the 
growth of expenditure which we did not 
desire to keep down, because, if it were 
rightly applied, it was profitable expen- 
ture. That, however large, was not 
waste, and therefore the saving of it 
was not true economy to the State. The 
total gross increase of expenditure be- 
tween 1868-9 and 1871-2 was no less 
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than £1,795,000; and of that the prin- 
cipal items were the following :—Sur- 
veys, transferred from the Army Esti- 
mates, £128,000; salaries and super- 
annuations of the Courts of Chancery 
and of Bankruptcy, £371,000, trans- 
ferred from fee funds, and diplomatic sa- 
laries transferred from the Consolidated 
Fund, £159,000: altogether a sum of 
nearly £700,000 was thus simply trans- 
ferred as a charge from one service to 
another. Then there were increased 
charges for police and reformatories, 
while the item of £134,000 for the 
Census came this year only. And to 
conclude, there was a large and profit- 
able increase of £715,000 for the educa- 
tion of the country; but he could, if 
required, carry this view of the matter 
much further. There had already been 
laid on the Table, and would shortly be 
distributed, a Return, drawn up by an 
extremely able accountant—Mr. Mills, 
of the Treasury—which would show 
that from 1853-4—a year so often taken 
as indicating the economy which pre- 
ceded the Crimean War — down to 
1868-9, the increase of expenditure for 
civil government, whether charged to 
the Consolidated Fund or to the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates, was less than £3,000,000. 
These figures showed the hon. Member 
for Brighton, and those who thought 
with him, that it was not to the Civil 
Service expenditure they must look for 
future economy, but that they must look 
to the expenditure upon the military 
and naval forces. No objection had 
been offered to the Navy Estimates of 
this year. The grants for 1868-9 were 
£11,157,000; the amount of the Navy 
Estimates for this year was £9,756,000, 
which showed a reduction of no less than 
£1,401,000. He did not affirm that the 
smaller amount was one which it was 
necessary should always be maintained. 
This would depend partly upon the con- 
dition in which our naval forces were 
maintained from year to year, and partly 
upon the condition of Europe; but, as 
far as this year was concerned, he thought 
the House would agree with him that, 
under present circumstances, no fault 
could be found with the Navy Estimates 
that were before the House. Without 
doubt, the Army Estimates were the 
head and front of our offending; the 
increase, compared with the grants of 
last year, was no less than £3,487,000. 
He did not desire to extenuate that large 
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increase ; he certainly was not prepos- 
sessed in favour of any unnecessary in- 
crease of expenditure of that kind; but 
he might make one or two remarks upon 
the items which constituted that increase 
by way of justifying it, at any rate, 
under the conditions of the time at which 
these Estimates were framed. Of the 
increase of £3,487,000, £1,047,700 was 
to be attributed to that increase in the 
number of men and of horses which was 
made at the end of last Session, when 
Europe was involved in the throes of 
convulsion produced by a tremendous 
war. Whatever reduction might be pos- 
sible and prudent in future, and he 
would reserve to the Government perfect 
freedom of judgment as to the number 
of men that should constitute the Army 
of future years, no one would say that 
we ought now to reduce the number of 
men and of horses added at the close of 
last Session. The next item was £554,900 
for the Reserve forces, and to that addi- 
tion no one would object who considered 
that the reform of the Army would in- 
crease its efficiency, augment the defen- 
sive power of this country, and eventually 
result in economy of expenditure. Then 
came the increase upon stores, princi- 
pally guns and small arms, £995,400; 
and for works, including torpedoes, 
£288,000. The hon. Member for North- 
umberland (Mr. Liddell) had spoken 
of these items as if they had not been 
transitional, and no doubt he should 
exaggerate his own aspect of the ques- 
tion if he were to say that all these 
amounts constituted transitional expen- 
diture; but it was impossible to deny 
that in this year the Government, for 
reasons which were perfectly well under- 
stood, were asking for a very much 
larger sum for great guns, small arms, 
torpedoes, and works than was likely to 
be required in any future year, and 
therefore he was justified in saying that 
a large proportion of this expenditure 
was transitional and would not recur. 
Then there was £600,000 for the aboli- 
tion of purchase in the Army, which was 
the bribe offered to the other side of the 
House by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Brighton (Mr. White) and his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Oxford (Mr. Vernon Harcourt). This 
sum of £600,000 represented less than a 
saving of a halfpenny in the pound of in- 
come tax, and what was the price at which 
that last halfpenny was to be saved to the 
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payers of income tax? It was the sus- 
pension, if not the abandonment, of the 
proposal to abolish the system of pur- 
chase in the Army—a scheme which hon. 
Members on that side of the House 
were almost unanimously in favour of, 
which they believed to be at the bottom 
of all radical Army reform, and without 
which, in their opinion, neither efficiency 
nor economy in Army administration 
was possible in the future. He trusted 
and believed, therefore, that his hon. 
Friends who were economists would not 
be seduced to vote with his hon. Friend 
the Member for Westminster (Mr. W. 
H. Smith). He now came to the sup- 
posed hardship of the increase of the 
income tax on the poorer middle classes, 
who might be said to feel the incidence 
of that taxation more than the working 
population. While the hon. Member 
for Westminster did not draw attention 
to the proportion of direct and indirect 
taxation, his hon. Friend the Member 
for Northumberland (Mr. Liddell), who 
seconded the Resolution, had had the 
courage to refer to the Budget pro- 
posals of past years, and to suggest that 
it might be well if we were to ‘go 
back”? on our free trade policy, re-im- 
pose the duty on corn, and increase the 
duty on sugar. He agreed with the 
politico-economical views expressed by 
his hon. and learned Friend the junior 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Faweett), 
who was perfectly justified in saying it 
would be most mischievous to accept the 
notion that an increase of expenditure 
must necessarily be met by an increase 
of the income tax. The hon. Gentleman 
spoke of the danger of voting in demo- 
cratic times and in a democratic assem- 
bly an expenditure to be borne by those 
who did not possess control over the 
representation of the country. He did 
not know whether in the opinion of his 
hon. and learned Friend these were demo- 
cratic times and this was a democratic 
assembly; but, as far as existing finan- 
cial legislation went, he maintained 
there was no evidence on which he was 
entitled to say that a disposition had 
been shown by Parliament unduly to 
burden the population by direct taxa- 
tion. Practically speaking, we could 
not recede from our free trade policy of 
recent years. He was prepared to make 
the admission that if in future any re- 
mission of indirect taxation should be 
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sidered before being assented to; but 
when taxes had been taken off the ne- 
cessaries of life, or been prevented from 
hampering trade and commerce, it was 
practically impossible, on an exceptional 
occasion and with reference to a transi- 
tional expenditure, to ‘‘go back” on 
that policy. The alternative was an in- 
crease of 2d. in the pound on the income 
tax, or an increase of 1d. in the pound 
on the income tax and a suspension of 
the reduction of the National Debt. 
This, he admitted, was a fair issue. He 
trusted, however, the House would never 
consent to the abandonment of the policy 
of reducing the National Debt. We 
had not made such bold and ambitious 
steps in this respect as our Transatlantic 
neighbours ; but still we had already 
done much, and might do more. The 
House entered on that policy delibe- 
rately ; it was pledged to it by it own 
Resolutions ; and it would be a mis- 
chievous, a dangerous, and a fatal step 
if, for a passing necessity, it were to 
abandon that policy. Since 1868-9 we 
had redeemed upwards of £10,000,000 
of the National Debt; and at this mo- 
ment we were reducing it by more than 
£2,000,000 per annum in respect of 
Terminable Annuities which would come 
to an end in the year 1885. His right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had a still larger scheme which 
he indicated the other night, and which, 
in connection with the Chancery and 
Bankruptcy Fee Funds, would enable 
him to operate still more liberally and 
largely in this direction. The House 
had been told that it would be easy to 
suspend at least one-half of the pay- 
ment of capital, as far as Terminable 
Annuities for this year are concerned ; 
but it would not be quite so easy as 
some hon. Gentlemen imagined. In 
the first place, it would require legis- 
lation; and it would be necessary for 
the Government and the House to say to 
the country and to Europe—“ Although 
we have determined to re-organize our 
military forces and defences, although 
the danger is a passing one, and the ex- 
penditure is not likely to be permanent, 
we are frightened at the last penny of 
the income tax it would cost us in order 
to carry out our schemes for this single 
year, and we are going to call upon Go- 
vernment, or Government are going to 
call upon us, to suspend the operation of 
a deliberate policy which finds its place 
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in the Statute Book of this country for 
the reduction of the National Debt.” 
How would that House, the country, 
and the Government look in the face of 
Europe if they did such a thing; and 
how would the country like the adoption 
of such a course? He might mention to 
the House one embarrassment which 
would follow on such a course. The 
Terminable Annuities were Ways and 
Means in the hands of the Commission- 
ers for the Reduction of the National 
Debt, and one of the immediate conse- 
quences of the adoption of such a policy 
would be, that they would be obliged to 
refuse a continuance of the assistance 
they were now rendering to the Irish 
Church Commissioners by advancing 
them money at a low rate of interest. 
But if the operation were easy, he would 
say to hon. Members that, because it was 
easy and tempting, therefore they ought 
not to yield to the temptation. It had 
also been asserted that the creation of 
Terminable Annuities was a contract 
based on a promise made to ourselves, 
and that we could at any moment break 
it. Well, it was upon that ground that 
he appealed to the House, and to his 
hon. Friend who was to speak to-night 
on this subject, not to be tempted into 
such a course, for everybody knew how 
easy it was to fall away from virtuous 
resolutions. They knew how dangerous 
was the first fall; and he maintained 
that if hon. Gentlemen who supported 
the proposal before the House succeeded 
in inducing Her Majesty’s Government 
to yield to their proposals, no future 
Government would be able to hold its 
own upon a great and deliberate policy 
like that which had been adopted by the 
present Government, and accepted by 
Parliament and the country, and which 
was pregnant with benefit to the people 
in the future. There was, he considered, 
no necessity for taking refuge in such 
a worn-out expedient as that which 
had been laid before the House. The 
national expenditure was large, but the 
burdens of the country were not over- 
whelming. The real increase in the ex- 
pentiture of the country in 1870-1, as 
compared with 1853-4, making allowance 
in respect of transfers, miscellaneous 
revenue, and so forth, was £5,500,000. 
In arriving at this conclusion, he omitted 
the cost attaching to the General Post 
Office from his calculation, because that 
Department was a source not of burden, 
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but of profit; and though the cost of its 
maintenance had increased of late years, 
the profit arising from it had increased 
also. He also left out of his calculation 
what was called miscellaneous revenue, 
and amounted to upwards of £3,000,000, 
because it arose entirely from fees and 
other similar contributions, and was not 
derived from the taxation of the coun- 
try. This being so, he asked the House 
to compare the increase in expenditure 
with the increased Revenue and resources 
of the country, and to remember that in 
1853-4 the income tax was not 6d., as 
was now proposed, but 7d. in the pound, 
and that the charge for Debt was 
£28,054,000, against £26,910,000 in 
the current year, which last sum in 
cluded the charges on account of Ter- 
minable Annuities. He therefore main- 
tained that the resources of the country 
were not so low that the House was 
driven to the alternative of suspending 
the payments in reduction of the National 
Debt; and while concurring in the view, 
that in future the expenditure ought to 
be reduced, he thought that the proper 
course to be taken was to grant the 
Ways and Means necessary to meet the 
Estimates which the House had itself 
sanctioned. 

Mr. HUNT: The truth of the saying, 
‘‘Great is the irony of events,’ has never 
been better exemplified than in the inci- 
dent that has just come under our notice. 
Who could have expected to see the 
right hon. Gentleman, who made his first 
remarkable speech from below the gang- 
way on a Motion to reduce the national 
expenditure, put up by the Government 
to defend their conduct in raising the 
income tax by 2d., and that, too, in a 
time of peace? It is not my intention 
to attack the expenditure, though the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to think 
he was called upon to defend it; but I 
think it must be a perfectly new dis- 
covery to the right hon. Gentleman to 
find that the Civil Service expenditure 
cannot be reduced, but must increase. 
Before the phrase ‘‘automatic services” 
was invented, and when I had the charge 
of the expenditure, we were told the new 
expenditure should be met by new econo- 
mies ; but now the phrase seems entirely 
to have departed from the minds of right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, and we are 
now told of ‘‘automatic services,’’? and 
of expenditure which, in the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s words, ‘‘takes care of 
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itself.” I must ask the House to con- 
sider under what circumstances Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ask to impose an ad- 
ditional 2d. on the income tax, which it 
is contended by the Motion of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Westminster 
ought not to take place. We are at 
peace with all the world, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer told us in his 
first Financial Statement that this year 
the Revenue was in a prosperous condi- 
tion, maintaining all its elasticity, and 
yet the Government are asking this 
additional 2d. The right hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to think we might single 
him out for blame; and he remarked 
that as he had got credit last year to 
which he was not entitled, there would 
be some compensation by his receiving 
blame this year to which also he was not 
entitled. I am not prepared to single 
him out either for praise or blame. I 
assure him that though it was his good 
fortune to reduce taxation, I never 
thought he deserved any great enco- 
miums on that ground; neither do I 
single him out for blame, because I 
think the whole Government are respon- 
sible. [{Mr. Guapsrone: Hear, hear!] 
The right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government cheers that sentiment. 
Well, as I said before, while holding the 
Government, as a whole, responsible, I 
specially and particularly hold him re- 
sponsible, and that proposition will be 
shown by taking a broad view of the 
question. The financial difficulties in 
which we now find ourselves are the 
legitimate consequence of—I will not 
say the heedless rhetoric of the South 
Lancashire hustings, for I believe it was 
well considered—but I will say the ill- 
judged rhetoric of the Lancashire hust- 
ings. For the purposes of my argument 
we must decline to look at the proposals 
of the Government merely for this year ; 
but we must look at the policy of the 
Government as statesmen, and at their 
conduct as running through their pre- 
sent Ministerial career. We must see 
whether they have taken a broad view 
of the circumstances, after careful exa- 
mination, in having been led to recom- 
mend to the House those changes which 
they have proposed during the nearly 
three years they have held the reins of 
power. I say most deliberately our 
financial difficulties, notwithstanding our 
flourishing Revenue, and the financial 
difficulties of the Government in having 
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withdrawn one Budget and now intro- 
duced a second one, which is being op- 
posed, entirely arise from the ill-judged 
rhetoric of the right hon. Gentleman 
when canvassing South Lancashire. He 
told the constituency that the Govern- 
ment then in office were extravagant ; 
that the expenditure was excessive ; that 
they wished to ‘‘make things pleasant 
all round” by dispensing public money ; 
that he wished a radical change; and 
that if the Government was turned out, 
and the Government over which he 
might preside came in, there would be a 
considerable reduction of expenditure 
and a consequent reduction of taxation. 
Well, the right hon. Gentleman laid so 
much stress on this, that when the 
change of Government took place, and 
he came to the charge of the councils of 
the nation, he felt bound, in order to 
maintain his consistency, to reduce the 
expenditure. Well, what happened? He 
singled out the great spending Depart- 
ments of the State, into which he put 
men he could trust not to make those 
Departments more efficient, but to make 
them less costly. In fact, their very 
tenure of office was their success in re- 
ducing the expenditure. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in the first speech which he made 
in that capacity, told us of the heroic 
efforts in the direction of retrenchment, 
made by the Secretary for War and the 
late First Lord of the Admiralty, whose 
absence we all regret. What were they ? 
The Secretary for War struck off 20,000 
men from the rolls of the Army, and the 
policy of the ex-First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty took the same direction. I want 
to know if that was a statesmanlike 
course? Can the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite get up and defend the course 
that has been pursued, considering that 
within two years they have been obliged 
to reverse that policy—the Secretary for 
War restoring the number of men he 
had cut off in 1869? These heroic efforts 
are now directed to the increase of the 
expenditure of 1871. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, seeming to expect that 
this argument would be used against 
him, said the other day, that when Army 
and Navy retrenchment was determined 
upon, he could not know what was going 
to happen. We did not know whether 
the French or the Prussians were to be 
victorious in the war then in preparation; 
but, I ask, had not the Government rea- 
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son to know that great military prepara- 
tions were being made on the Continent ? 
To what purpose do we spend large sums 
every year in maintaining functionaries 
in foreign capitals with military attachés 
but to afford information? Will any 
Member of the Government get up and 
say that they did not know what was 
coming? Why, we have had in the 
papers interesting communications pub- 
lished which Count Stoffel had with 
the Emperor of the French, in which 
certain German preparations for war 
were very fully described. I want to 
know had the Government no such 
communications? If they were not 
informed, all I can say is that they 
were very badly served; while if they 
were, they were most culpable in making 
the reductions of last year. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has been fol- 
lowing the advice of that favourite author 
he used to quote five years ago, who 
says that to dig a hole and fill it up 
again is the means by which you may 
judge of the productivity of land; but 
then the advice is to fill up the hole 
with the same soil that has been taken 
out. The right hon. Gentleman has 
made a difference, however. He dug a 
hole by taking off indirect taxation, and 
he is now trying to fill it up by putting 
on direct taxation. This is the blot in 
the right hon. Gentleman’s present 
scheme. The particular proposals of the 
Government it would be needless to 
argue, for they stand condemned out of 
their own lips. I will not refer to the 
eloquent speeches on Reform by which 
the right hon. Gentleman distinguished 
himself in 1866, and what he repre- 
sented as the influence of the extension 
of the franchise upon the expenditure ; 
or to his illustration, de profundis, about 
the pressure by which minute animals 
existed at the bottom of the sea; I shall 
go no further back than Monday, when 
he told us his great object had been to 
refrain from increasing the burden of the 
income tax, because it was grinding too 
much on the lower and middle classes. 
He is now shifting his ground, however, 
and proposes to make up the whole de- 
ficit by increasing the income tax, so that 
he has departed from the scheme he had 
in view when he made his first statement. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in answering 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli), alluded 
to the way in which the expenditure of 
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the Abyssinian War was met, and 
thought it an argumentum ad hominem ; 
but I deny that the circumstances are 
the same. I remember being taken to 
task in 1868, when I made the proposal 
on the subject. The war was of very 
short duration, and on that ground 
alone we contented ourselves with de- 
pending on the income tax. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, on Thursday 
week, took credit for, and boasted of, 
the amount of the taxation he had taken 
off since he had been in office—the re- 
duction being £8,600,000. According 
to the way in which he endeavoured to 
explain it, only £3,000,000 of that was 
direct taxation—namely, the 2d. put on 
for the Abyssinian War; but admitting 
he is justified in saying so, even in 
his own view he is not entitled, after 
digging the hole by taking off indirect 
taxation, to fill up the void by purely 
direct taxation. But he was not justi- 
fied in saying he had reduced direct 
taxation to the extent that he took 
credit for, because it was put on especi- 
ally to meet the expenses of the Abys- 
sinian War, and as soon as the war was 
over, the 2d. went with it. The fair 
way to put it is, that he has actually re- 
duced the indirect taxation £5,600,000. 
When we attack the mode in which he 
now proposes to raise the deficit, we are 
constantly told that as we have voted 
the expenditure already we must find 
the money; and I have no wish that we 
should depart from the usual custom 
with regard to voting the expenditure. 
Whatever we have voted in the way of 
Supply the House is bound to provide 
Ways and Means for; but the expendi- 
ture for the abolition of purchase in the 
Army stands on a different footing. The 
House had read the Bill a second time 
before we had the Financial Statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman; and be- 
fore the House was aware of the diffi- 
culty there would be in meeting the 
extra expenditure it involved. As far 
as regards the amount that will be re- 
quired for the Bill, I do not consider the 
House is finally committed, and the 
£600,000 could be lopped off. Now, 
the right hon. Gentleman will say—Why 
do you not provide us a substitute for 
the proposal you condemn? I answer, 
that itis not my duty. It is the duty of 
the House to criticize the proposals made 
by the Government, and if it be not ac- 
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hon. Gentleman to produce another. 
I feel certain the fertility of invention 
to which we owe the match tax, the in- 
crease in the succession duties, and the 
new mode of levying the income tax, 
is fully equal to provide us with the 
£600,000 required by other means. 
We have. been repeatedly told by the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government, that these are transitional 
Estimates and expenditure ; but my view 
is that the reduced Estimates during 
1869-70 were the transitional Estimates, 
for whatever can be saved in another 
year will be more than lost by what we 
have already been advised of by the 
Government considering the reduction 
in the Revenue. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli) pointed out that there would 
be £870,000 less of miscellaneous re- 
ceipts ; that £600,000 would be required 
for the abolition of purchase; and that 
£1,200,000 would be handed over to the 
local authorities by the sacrifice of the 
house duty. Now, neither the right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down, 
nor the Secretary for War can attempt 
to show that the transitional expenditure 
will be less than the sums I have just 
named. Whether it is so or not, I do 
enter my most solemn protest against 
the facile injustice of meeting this deficit 
from one particular source, and that, the 
one which has been selected by the Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. RICHARD said, he must confess 
he was one of those who felt consider- 
able sympathy for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the peculiar position in 
which he was placed. He believed that 
right hon. Gentleman came into office 
with an honest desire to be an economi- 
cal Minister of Finance; and to act the 
part of the ‘‘ benignant”’ fairy to which 
he referred in his Budget speech, by 
the remission of taxation to the comfort 
and contentment of the families of this 
land. As seen by the picture which the 
right hon. Gentleman desired to offer on 
that occasion, his present position was, 
therefore, all the more unfortunate, for 
not only was the whole of the surplus 
which he had hoped to possess, and to 
offer in that beneficent direction ab- 
sorbed in the bottomless abyss of mili- 
tary expenditure, but he was required to 
impose additional taxation upon the peo- 
ple of this country to supply the deficit 
occasioned by the enormous cost of our 
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armaments. Now, he objected to every 
proposition of the right hon. Gentleman 
for adding to the taxation of the country. 
He had objected to the tax on matches, 
which was a singularly unpopular con- 
ception ; he objected to the increase on 
succession ; he objected to increasing the 
income tax; and he objected, above all, 
and most emphatically, to having an 
addition to the taxation at all, as cir- 
cumstances did not, in his judgment, 
require such an addition. Asa friend of 
the present Government—an ardent and 
sincere friend—he looked with dismay 
at the proposal which they had made to 
add £4,000,000 in one year to the naval 
and military expenditure. Three years 
ago, many of them had gone to the 
country to plead the cause of the right 
hon. and hon. Gentlemen sitting now on 
the Treasury Bench, on this ground 
among others—at least, it was the ground 
he took—that if they were installed in 
office, the country might depend upon 
two things — first, that their foreign 
policy would be a policy of peace, and, 
secondly, that their financial policy 
would be a policy of retrenchment and 
economy. The former part of the pro- 
mise which many hon. Members had 
made to their constituents, on behalf of 
Government, had been redeemed hon- 
ourably ; and he was glad of this oppor- 
tunity of thanking them, from the bot- 
tom of his heart, for the admirable 
manner in which, on the whole, they 
had conducted our foreign relations 
during the difficult and very perilous 
crisis of the war which had just been 
raging in Europe. He thanked them 
for having courageously and consistently 
adhered to the principle of non-interven- 
tion, or intervention only by means of 
friendly offices, during that terrible and 
calamitous war. He thanked them also 
for their conduct in the Russian quarrel; 
but the peculiarity of their conduct — 
and what he objected to—was this— 
Government gave us a peace policy and 
awar expenditure, to use the language 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in introducing 
his Budget. He wanted to know why 
we were to have a war expenditure in 
time of peace? No Government ever 
came into power more deeply pledged 
to a policy of economy than the present 
Government ; and no one had a right to 
call into question the sincerity with 
which the right hon. Gentleman at the 
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head of the Government had advocated 
that policy; for, not only when he was 
out of office, and in those celebrated 
speeches in Lancashire, which had been 
so often referred to, had he done so, but 
when he was in office under Lord Pal- 
merston, he used to groan in spirit at 
the enormous Budgets which he pre- 
sented to the House, and did everything 
to stimulate the slumbering conscience 
of the House and bring it into rebellion 
against the extravagance of his own 
Government. In a speech in Lancashire, 
in 1868, the right hon. Gentleman said 
that ‘‘the House of Commons was be- 
coming the stimulator and promoter of 
public expenditure ;”’ and the right hon. 
Gentleman most earnestly hoped that, 
in the New Parliament, we should wit- 
ness a new state of things. All these 
circumstances rendered it the more inex- 
plicable that the right hon. Gentleman 
should now countenance such an addi- 
tion, which he maintained was enormous 
and uncalled-for during a time of peace, 
as £4,000,000 to the naval and military 
expenditure of the country. He (Mr. 
Richard) wanted to know why this was 
to be? It was not, he hoped and be- 
lieved, that the Government intended to 
assume that aggressive and meddlesome 
policy which had cost this country for- 
merly so much, not only in money, but 
also in reputation and credit. He re- 
joiced to know that the leaders of all 
parties in this country had recognized 
that non-intervention was the sound prin- 
ciple on which the foreign policy of this 
country was for the future to be con- 
ducted ; and he would venture to ad- 
dress a word to some hon. Friends sit- 
ting below the gangway, by telling them 
that, if they intended to be sincere 
friends of economy, they must give up 
all hankering after what was called 
a public-spirited policy ; for, if we were 
to act the part of a little providence 
over the nations of the world; if we 
were to espouse everybody’s quarrel 
and champion everybody’s cause, and 
guarantee everybody’s territory, and 
single-handed to hold all the Powers 
of Europe bound, under the perils of 
war, to observe all the obligations 
of all the foolish treaties to which we 
had made ourselves parties, then 
£26,000,000 of naval and military ex- 
penditure, so far from being too much, 
would not be enough. And if we were 
not to adopt that policy, why were we to 
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have all this expenditure? The Secre- 
tary of State for War had stated em- 
phatically that we were in no kind of 
danger, and last year, in introducing 
his Estimates, said there never had been 
in time of peace a force in this country 
equal to the force of last year. He 
(Mr. Richard) had listened with atten- 
tion to the speech which the Prime 
Minister had delivered on the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella), as to the increase of the ex- 
penditure. No man living was abler to 
give a plausible reason for the course he 
had to pursue than the right hon. Gen- 
tleman ; but not only had there been no 
plausible reason, but no reason at all 
offered, except that it was an expenditure 
of transition. Recalling to mind the finan- 
cial history of the last 25 years, he had not 
derived any comfort from the assurances 
which the right hon. Gentleman then 
offered ; for all that interval had been a 
period of transition, but the transition 
had been upwards, never downwards. 
The House had been told that this was 
a transitional expenditure ; but it was a 
remarkable fact that when the Army and 
Navy Estimates were increased under 
any pressing emergency, the increase 
remained after the emergency had passed 
away; he had, therefore, been driven to 
this conclusion—that the Government 
had unworthily yielded to one of those 
panics with which this country had so 
often been invaded, and, as he must 
say, dishonoured. In the present in- 
stance, however, he believed that the 
country had not participated in that 
panic to any extent, and adverting to 
the assumption pervading most of the 
speeches which had been delivered on 
the question that the country itself had 
shown a want of confidence in the pro- 
vision made for its defence, he chal- 
lenged that assumption, as no public 
meetings had been held, no resolutions 
passed, not a single Petition had been 
presented to the House during the war, 
indicating the slightest uneasiness or 
any desire for an increase of our naval 
and military Empire. Had the Govern- 
ment looked back to the history of for- 
mer panics they might have found reason 
to re-assure themselves, for in every in- 
stance which had occurred during the 
last 20 years the event had utterly belied 
the panic-mongers. In 1847-8 a violent 
panic was produced by a pamphlet 
written by one of the Orleans Princes 
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upon the French Navy ; a cry was raised 
that Louis Philippe was going to in- 
vade England, and he did land upon the 
coast of Sussex, but it was from a little 
cockboat, in which, under the name of 
John Smith, he had escaped from revo- 
lution at home to find a refuge in this 
country. Another panic took place in 
1852, when a general officer wrote to 
Mr. Cobden, offering to pay ten guineas 
every year to any charitable institution 
that might.be named until the French 
landed here, on the condition that Mr. 
Cobden} would pay £20,000 when that 
event took place. The offer was ac- 
cepted, the money was paid to the Man- 
chester Infirmary, and for aught he 
knew was being paid to the present day. 
In bringing forward his Estimates the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War, in noticing his measure 
for the re-organization of the Army, 
gave as a reason for the increase—and 
it was the only reason to be found in his 
speech—that, though we were in no 
danger at the time, yet, by the re-or- 
ganization of the military force, we 
might be saved from the apprehension 
of danger, and of those panics which 
were occasionally arising. If the right 
hon. Gentleman thought he could pro- 
vide against the recurrence of these 
periodical panics, and silence persons 
who were always clamouring for large 
establishments, he (Mr. Richard) must 
say he must be of a singularly san- 
guine temperament. Within the last 
15 years we had paid £434,000,000 
for our naval and military defences— 
that was to say, every 30 years we ex- 
pended more upon our defences than the 
whole of the National Debt, and yet 
when any emergency arose, the very 
people in whose lap we had poured this 
treasure came to that House and said— 
‘‘We are absolutely defenceless.” If 
this was true, we had a right to ask these 
people what had been done with our 
money. But, casting that aside, and 
coming to the question—What were we 
now to do? he would answer it by ask- 
ing another—Who had been the accom- 
plices of Government in this panic folly; 
and had those accomplices a right to 
turn round now and become the avengers? 
The accomplices of the Government, in 
the main, had been hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in his speech on the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. White), 
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let the cat out of the bag. He made 
an appeal to hon. Gentlemen opposite— 
a sort of argumentum ad misericordiam, 
and said—‘‘ It is you who have brought 
us into this mess; and are you going to 
vote against us now, you who have been 
always urging us to do something?” 
The Government had given way to Gen- 
tlemen opposite in this matter, as they 
were always giving way to them, and as 
they gave way upon the Education Bill, 
which, from a measure of national edu- 
cation, was transformed into a series of 
inventions for enlarging and perpetuating 
a system of sectarian education, which 
would be found to return with bitter 
interest on the heads of those who made 
the proposal. With regard to this pro- 
position for the increase of our arma- 
ments, it was hon. Gentlemen opposite 
who had been hounding the Government 
on. And were they now to assist the 
Mephistopheles of the Opposition to 
destroy the weak-minded Ministerial 
Faust, who were always selling them- 
selves to—[ Laughter |—well, he would 
not say to whom? He thought not; 
for it could not be forgotten that the 
right hon. Gentlemen who constituted 
the present Government had rendered 
great and illustrious services to the 
cause of progress in this country, and 
he was not insensible to that kind of 
gratitude which consisted in a lively 
sense of future favours, and he hoped 
to get something more from them. He 
wanted the Ballot, before hon. Gentle- 
men opposite had a chance of appeal- 
ing to the country; and he wanted the 
Licensing Bill to be carried, which, not- 
withstanding the clamour raised against 
it by the publicans and sinners, he be- 
lieved to be a good Bill. But, in saying 
what he had said, he must add, that 
there were other accomplices besides 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. Were those 
on the Government side of the House 
quite guiltless? He believed not. He 
believed the increase of the expenditure 
was laid at the close of the last Session 
of Parliament, when Government came 
down in a great fright, when there was 
only a small fragment of the House 
left, and asked a Vote suddenly for 
two millions of money and 20,000 men. 
There were only seven hon. Members in 
the House who had the courage to resist 
that Vote; and they were sneered at by 
the War Press as the seven wise men, 
and he thought they richly deserved that 
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title; he had been one of them himself, 
and he thought they deserved also to be 
called the seven brave men. Now, of 
what avail would these 20,000 men have 
been in the gigantic conflict? He be- 
lieved, if Europe was to be saved from 
ruin, it would not be by treading the 
path they were invited to tread by the 
propositions of the Government as to the 
re-organization of the Army, for it was 
not by arming, but by disarming, that 
there was any hope of salvation for 
Europe. At this moment the great bulk 
of national expenditure, and almost all 
study, science, skill, rewards and emolu- 
ments seemed directed to the work of 
destruction. Including all the losses to 
industry and trade, he believed it was 
no exaggeration to say that the arma- 
ments of Europe cost from £300,000,000 
to £400,000,000 a-year. While millions 
were trembling on the verge of pauperism, 
and while a still larger number were 
kept from want only by incessant toil, 
Governments came in year after year, 
and swept away enormous amounts from 
the product of their industry, in order 
to throw it into the unfathomable gulf 
of military expenditure. The military 
expenditure of Europe had doubled it- 
self during the last 20 years, and in the 
present rivalry of armaments, he saw no 
reason why it should not double itself 
again in the next 20 years. Was it not 
possible, then, to bring human reason to 
bear upon this system of mutual folly 
and mutual ruin, and so put an end to 
this miserable game of “beggar my 
neighbour?”” Why should not our own 
Government—and no Government was 
in a position to do it as well—take the 
initiative, and make an overture to the 
other Governments of Europe, with a 
view to a general understanding for a 
mutual and simultaneous reduction of 
armaments? By taking such a course, 
the Government would ensure the grati- 
tude and blessing of myriads of the 
population of Europe, and be the means 
of relieving them from a burden which 
was crushing them into the dust. 

Mr. HERMON said, he still enter- 
tained the opinion he had formerly ex- 
be a if part of the money voted 
or military purposes had been applied 
to the Navy, it would have been to the 
advantage of the country. The Conser- 
vative side of the House had frequently 
been charged by hon. Members opposite 
with having hounded on the Government 
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to increased expenditure, and the charge 
had just been repeated by the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down (Mr. Richard). 
But he (Mr. Hermon) was not prepared 
to accept the dictum of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite as to the course of the Con- 
servative Members, for only this year he 
had himself made a feeble effort to ob- 
tain a reduction in the military expen- 
diture, and in reply to the taunts of hon. 
Members opposite, he would ask whose 
policy it was that had led to this result, 
and had left the country unprepared for 
any emergency that might happen? 
Why the increased expenditure was 
owing, in a great measure, to the aban- 
donment, on the part of the First Lord 
of the Treasury, of that policy of non-in- 
tervention which he proclaimed in his 
visit to Lancashire. At the end of last 
Session, without obtaining one word of 
assent from Parliament, the Government 
concluded a treaty with the Emperor of 
the French and the King of Prussia for 
securing the neutrality of Belgium. He 
thought it would be for the interests of 
this country, and of Europe generally, 
that there should bea revision of treaties; 
for he could conceive nothing more dis- 
honourable to a country, than at a time 
of emergency and difficulty, to find fault 
with a treaty which ought to have been 
fully discussed and considered before it 
was accepted. With regard to the in- 
come tax, he hoped something would be 
done to remove the uncertainty which 
prevailed as to the obligation on em- 
ployers of filling in the amount of the 
salaries paid to their servants. Only that 
day he had received a letter from a 
friend, who, in consequence of a recent 
reply of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had refused to comply with such a re- 
quest, and had been since subjected to 
continual pressure. As to the Termin- 
able Annuities, he wished to remind the 
House, that when the Bill which created 
them was introduced, it was specially 
mentioned that in a case of difficulty or in 
the event of any transition occurring in 
the expenses, that method of dealing 
with stock might be suspended. Much 
inconvenience at present arose in conse- 
quence of the income tax being collected 
in one month somewhere aboutthe month 
of January, and he suggested that in 
future it would be advantageous to allow 
the tax to be paid by two instalments. 
If any plans of the Government ought 
to be well considered before they were 
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laid before the House, they were plans 
connected with finance. Nothing gave 
more trouble than uncertainty in connec- 
tion with finance. All uncertainty in 
reference to taxation interfered with the 
national credit, and brought trouble and 
anxiety upon every person engaged in 
commercial pursuits. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK said, he should 
have voted for the Amendment of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith) if it could 
have been taken as an abstract Motion, 
or as a Motion in favour of economy ; 
but while, on the one hand, it was not 
intended as an abstract proposition, on 
the other it could not be regarded as 
in favour of economy, supported as it was 
by hon. Members who had systematically 
voted for increased expenditure. No Mo- 
tion of that kind could, he was sure, be 
proposed by any hon. Gentleman sitting 
on the Opposition side of the House, inas- 
much as they had supported the Govern- 
ment in every proposal for increasing 
the national expenditure. He regretted 
that the Government had made proposals 
for the increase of our armaments; but, 
at the same time, he felt that if hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had been in power 
the country would have had much heavier 
burdens to bear. Still he hoped that the 
Estimates need not be considered as un- 
alterable. He could not forget that they 
had been framed at a time when Europe 
was much agitated; when the general 
condition of affairs was totally different 
from the present; and it certainly ap- 
peared to him economy then would now 
be extravagance. He, therefore, thought 
that the proposals of the Government 
might be subjected to a re-consideration 
under the altered circumstances of the 
case. The present mode of voting the 
income tax was, in his opinion, incon- 
venient, the income tax being now voted 
for the space of a single year, commenc- 
ing on the 6th of April; the result was 
that at the beginning of each year, and 
especially when, as in the present in- 
stance, there was any delay in passing 
the financial proposals of the Govern- 
ment, bankers and merchants had a 
difficulty in knowing what income tax 
ought to be deducted from dividends 
payable on particular stocks, and at the 
present moment the dividends on several 
important stocks — Russian, Swedish, 
Turkish, and others—were being paid, 
without the deduction of any income tax 
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whatever. That must involve consider- 
able loss to the Revenue, because it was 
impossible to recover the tax if it were 
not collected when the dividends were 
paid. He would suggest, then, to the 
Government whether it would not be 
possible on the present occasion to take 
the Vote for the income tax for a 
period of rather more than a year, sub- 
ject to any arrangement which Parlia- 
ment might make. Again, he could not 
understand why income tax on railway 
debentures should be calculated in a 
different manner from that on Govern- 
ment securities; and he thought greater 
uniformity should be adopted in that 
respect. With regard to the subject of 
Terminable Annuities, he had not long 
ago expressed an opinion unfavourable 
to the reduction of the National Debt by 
means of Terminable Annuities. He 
still thought that was not the best or 
most economical way of reducing the 
Debt, and he should prefer the more 
straightforward mode of raising a sum 
every year for that purpose. Instead of 
Terminable Annuities he should prefer 
the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Sunderland (Mr. Candlish), to reduce the 
interest on the National Debt by straight- 
forward re-payment. If the country year 
by year saw the Debt diminishing, and 
a less sum taken for interest upon it, 
although we might not be able to effect 
as much in that direction as had been 
achieved in the United States of America, 
which during the administration of their 
present Government had paid off 
$2,004,000,000, yet we might accomplish 
a great deal more than we now did in 
lessening the public Debt. But although 
he did not think Terminable Annuities 
formed the best method of reducing the 
Debt, still they were infinitely better 
than nothing; and he was surprised 
that anybody who had studied finan- 
cial matters should object to the re- 
duction of the Debt in a country like 
ours, where so much of our prosperity 
was due to coals, which we were rapidly 
consuming, and to our trade, which 
might not always remain what it was. 
They were told that they ought not to do 
so much for posterity; he thought, on 
the contrary, we ought to do what we 
could for posterity; but that was not 
a question for posterity at all, because 
those Terminable Annuities would fall 
in at the end of 14 years, when it might 
be hoped that many of those now in 
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that House would be found there still. 
It had been asked, would it much mat- 
ter whether those annuities were paid 
off in October, 1885, instead of in April 
of the same year? It was, however, a 
most insidious and dangerous thing to 
suggest that they should postpone the 
fulfilment of a duty because it involved 
a present sacrifice. The hon. Member 
for Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
asked the Government to give them 
Budgets for future years; but it was 
quite impossible for any Minister, how- 
ever wise and far-seeing, to tell what 
the circumstances of the case might re- 
quire them to do in future years. The 
hon. Member for Northumberland (Mr. 
Liddell) had suggested that the Ter- 
minable Annuities should be deferred. 
Even, however, if this were a year of tran- 
sition, it would not be worthy of a great 
nation like this to suspend the payment 
for the Terminable Annuities; but he 
did not think it was a year of transition, 
and if they were now to suspend the 
paying off of those Annuities, it would 
be still more difficult to bring the scheme 
into operation next year, when they 
would not have the present windfall of 
£800,000—when the contribution for 
the extinction of purchase in the Army 
would be increased, and when it was 
also proposed that the house tax should 
be given up. But they were also 
met by the argument that individuals 
could employ their money so much bet- 
ter; and one high authority said they 
could invest at 5 per cent, whereas the 
Government only gave 3} per cent. 
Now, apart from labour and risk, people 
could not get 5 percent for their money ; 
but even if they could invest at a slightly 
higher rate than that on Government 
securities, that would not be a conclusive 
argument against reducing the Debt by 
the plan now in operation. Taxes were, 
to a certain extent, paid by economy; 
they came, not out of capital, but out of 
income, and our national savings were 
but a fraction of the whole national in- 
come. Moreover, one great element 
of the strength of this country was its 
financial position, and the knowledge 
possessed by foreign States that if we 
got into a war our power was not to 
be measured by our Army and Navy, 
but by the money, the science, and 
other resources that we had at ourcom- 
mand. To tell foreign nations, in effect, 
that we had been taxed as much as we 
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could bear, and that we could not raise a 
sum of £3,000,000 without interfering 
with a policy which had been deliberately 
adopted by Parliament, and approved by 
the leaders of both parties, would be 
a confession of weakness which he hoped 
would never be made. While the pro- 
posed new taxation hardly balanced that 
remitted last year, in the course of the 
last 10 years nearly £20,000,000 of 
taxation had been taken off; to add to 
which trade was reviving, pauperism 
was diminishing, and on the whole the 
country was in a prosperous condition. 
Therefore, though he regretted to throw 
the whole of the additional taxation on 
one source of Revenue, yet seeing the 
difficulty in which the Government were 
placed, and remembering the services 
they had rendered to the country, he 
would cheerfully support them on that 
occasion. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he thought 
whatever might be the result of this 
debate, that it would afford much benefit 
to the country, and that it would show 
the Government that the attention of the 
country was now drawn to its large ex- 
penditure, which could not be long con- 
tinued without bringing the Government 
into very great difficulties. The right 
hon. Gentleman the head of the Poor 
Law Department drew a contrast be- 
tween our expenditure now, and what it 
was 10 years ago, declaring that the in- 
crease was only £5,000,000. But he 
(Mr. Goldney) would go somewhat fur- 
ther back and take the year 1846, for the 
purpose of showing the contrast between 
that period and the present. In 1846 
the Revenue of the country amounted to 
£57,500,000; the net expenditure was 
£49,500,000, andon theprevious year the 
late Sir Robert Peel had remitted more 
than £4,500,000 of taxation. Out ofthis 
expenditure, no less than £28,500,000 
were appropriated to the Terminable 
Annuities and the payment of the interest 
of the Debt, leaving but £21,000,000 as 
the real expenditure of the country, in- 
cluding the Army, Navy, Civil List, and 
Civil Service. The expenditure now was 
about double what it was a quarter of a 
century ago; and this ‘was the answer 
to the statement that the increase in the 
expenditure for the last 10 years was only 
£5,000,000. Last year the total net ex- 
penditure was £64,000,000; and after 
deducting £27,000,000 for Terminable 
Annuities, £37,000,000 was left as the 
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expenditure, being £16,000,000 above 
what it was a quarter of a century ago. 
He believed that the time had arrived 
when it was necessary to inquire into 
many of the new items that had been 
placed upon the Consolidated Fund, for 
the new charges placed on that fund this 
year amounted to £1,500,000. For 
that reason, he quite agreed in the prin- 
ciple embodied in the Motion of the hon. 
and learned Member for the City of 
Oxford (Mr. Vernon Harcourt) as he 
thought that if there was this deficiency 
as estimated, the House ought to have 
some opportunity of reviewing the ex- 
—_ they had voted in ignorance. 
n reference to the proposal of the Go- 
vernment for 2d. additional income tax, 
he was disposed at first to think it the 
easiest solution of the difficulty; but, at 
the same time, he could not understand 
what the benefit was of taxing the com- 
munity on the one hand for the mere 
purpose of making a payment to the 
same community on the other, yet that 
was precisely what the Government pro- 
posed to do in their proposal of an in- 
creased income tax and the payment of 
the Terminable Annuities. Lovking at 
our Revenue now, as compared with what 
it was 25 years ago, he was satisfied that 
the resources we possessed for meeting 
that debt were nearly doubled — were 
very much larger than they were 10 
years ago, and larger this year than last 
year, for every class of property had 
greatly increased, and was still gradually 
increasing day by day, thus adding to the 
productive wealth of the country, and he 
should vote with the hon. Member for 
Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith), because 
he thought that the proposal of the Go- 
vernment was ill-conceived, and that a 
check by this means should be put to the 
increasing expenditure of the country. 
Mr. SINCLAIR AYTOUN said, he 
must decline to vote with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith), 
because he did not think it was conveni- 
ent to take the division on the question 
whether the income tax was or was not 
to be increased by 2d.—a Motion that in- 
volved a Vote of Want of Confidence in 
the Government. He had no idea of 
complimenting them; but he confessed he 
did not wish to see the Government leave 
office then, although he did not think 
that they had done much that Session. 
There were two divisions of work which 
the Government had taken in hand— 
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namely, pulling down and building up. 
The Government had shown their powers 
in the work of pulling down, for ex- 
ample, in disestablishing the Irish 
Church, in which work he concurred 
with them ; but when they set about the 
work of re-construction, as in the mea- 
sure for the regulation of the Army, 
they had shown themselves sadly defi- 
cient in the capacity for construction. 
Nevertheless, he thought it desirable 
that they should remain in office in 
order that the Session might not be 
utterly wasted; for there was the Bill 
for the abolition of purchase in the 
Army, which he looked upon as an im- 
portant measure, and which, if passed, 
would save the Session from being con- 
sidered as futile. There was also the 
question of the Ballot, which, though 
he was no ardent supporter of, still he 
thought it was one that ought now to 
be settled ; while the Scotch Education 
Bill, too, was a measure of the highest 
importance, and one which ought to be 
no longer delayed. When the Govern- 
ment first brought in their Budget, it 
seemed to have been founded on the 
principle that the burdens to be laid on 
the country should be distributed with 
the utmost equality possible over the 
various classes of the community; but 
he considered the proposals for the 
match tax and for the alteration in the 
legacy and succession duties as very un- 
wise proposals, and he was glad they 
had been dropped. If the Government 
started with the principle that the sum 
required should be distributed equally 
over various classes of the community, 
why had the House not had any expla- 
nation why this principle was altogether 
ignored now? He would now say a 
few words as to the payment of the Na- 
tional Debt by a system of Terminable 
Annuities. The present First Lord of 
the Treasury proposed the conversion of 
the book-debt of £24,000,000, held by 
the Bank of England on account of the 
savings banks, and his successor in the 
Government, the right hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli), carried 
out the scheme. In his (Mr. Aytoun’s) 
opinion, the system adopted was open to 
every possible objection. When the 
First Lord of the Treasury introduced 
the scheme it was based upon the antici- 
pated exhaustion of the coal-fields; but 
he (Mr. Aytoun) had never met any 
man who was practically acquainted 
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with the state of our coal-fields, who 
shared in the alarm of the right hon. 
Gentleman; and whether the anticipa- 
tion were well founded or not, it fur- 
nished no reason for resorting to an 
objectionable mode of paying the Debt. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in 1866, 
stated that he was opposed to the prin- 
ciple of a Sinking Fund; but added 
that his plan was not liable to the ob- 
jections urged against Mr. Pitt’s Sinking 
Fund. The principal objection to Mr. 
Pitt’s Sinking Fund was, that at times 
when they were obliged to borrow money 
to carry on the Government, they would 
be obliged to borrow an additional sum 
for the payment of the Debt, and neces- 
sarily to borrow it at a high rate. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that he had 
found a means of paying the Debt which 
would not render it necessary to go into 
the open market to borrow money on 
unfavourable terms. His plan was to 
convert the book-debt into Terminable 
Annuities, to create an annuity that 
would be more than sufficient to pay 
the yearly demands of savings banks. 
The interest of the £24,000,000 amount- 
ed to £720,000 a-year, and an annuity 
wascreated which amounted to £1,725,000 
a-year; so that £1,000,000 would remain 
after paying the average annual demands 
of the savings banks depositors; the 
National Debt Commissioners then in- 
vested the surplus money in the pur- 
chase of Consols, which were held as an 
asset on account of the savings banks. 
But the operation of creating Terminable 
Annuities had never been carried into 
effect, for to convert a debt into Termi- 
nable Annuities you must cease to owe 
the debt that you have converted into a 
payment for a fixed number of years, 
and nothing of this kind had taken 
place, for they were bound, at any time 
the depositors in savings banks asked 
for their money, to pay it. The only 
thing they had done was to fix upon the 
Consolidated Fund a certain annuity 
that was larger than was required for 
the particular purpose of paying the 
ordinary annual demands of the savings 
banks depositors, and to apply the sur- 
plus in the purchase of Consols. Pass- 
ing from that point, he should like to 
know what could be said by the Govern- 
ment on the proposal for suspending ~ 
the Terminable Annuities to meet the 
present exigency. Then they had been 
told that they should treat the present 
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Budget as an ordinary, and not as an 
exceptional Budget; but providing 
money for extinguishing purchase in the 
Army was as exceptionable as it was 
possible to conceive. When money was 
required for fortifications it was raised 
by Terminable Annuities, and he thought 
no one could say that that was a more 
exceptional matter than the one at issue. 
The President of the Poor Law Board 
had objected to the suspending the pay- 
ment of the Terminable Annuities, be- 
cause the creation of those annuities 
was a policy which had been deliberately 
adopted by the Government and by Par- 
liament. Now, that was an extraordi- 
nary objection for so advanced a Liberal. 
He also said that it was not an easy 
matter to suspend the payment, because 
the National Debt Commissioners could 
not then lend money as they were now 
doing for the purposes of the Irish 
Church ; to him it was an extraordinary 
thing that a question of finance should 
be made to depend upon the necessities 
of the Irish Church. He told them also 
not to do it, because it was such an easy 
operation to begin to suspend the pay- 
ment of the Debt. The two reasons 
given were surely very opposite ones— 
because it was so very difficult and so 
very easy. He thought the Government 
ought to pause before they absolutely 
refused to consider the proposal to sus- 
pend the payment of the Terminable 
Annuities, because it was, in his opinion, 
reasonable to do this to such an extent 
as would render only an additional 1d. 
upon the income tax necessary. He 
hoped that some Member of the Govern- 
ment would fully explain the reasons 
which had induced them to determine 
upon bringing forward a Budget which 
was entirely at variance with the prin- 
eiples of their first Budget, that principle 
being the equal distribution of the ad- 
ditional charge over various classes of 
the community. 

Mr. G. B. GREGORY said, he had 
not heard any hon. Gentleman on the 
other side deny that the income tax was 
in itself burdensome to a large class of 
the population, a proposition which he 
thought so self-evident that it would not 
require affirmation at hishands. Speak- 
ing for himself, he frankly admitted that 
he did not very much care about a mo- 
derate increase of the tax: for this rea- 
son—that by him and others situated as 
he was, its incidence was not very much 
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felt ; but that was not the case with the 
mass of persons who lived on small in- 
comes, small tradesmen and others, who 
had to make their calculations very 
closely, and he thought they deserved 
the consideration of the House. The 
House had been told that this Budget 
was transitional, and that the expendi- 
ture would be for purposes of a per- 
manent character, such as guns for our 
fortifications, torpedoes and munitions 
for future wars; if that were so, then 
the money required might fairly be di- 
vided between revenue and capital, or 
between those who incurred that expense 
now, and those who would enjoy the 
benefit hereafter. Any prudent man 
dealing with his own affairs would so 
deal with the expenditure, and why 
should not the Government act in like 
manner? ‘Then came the question whe- 
ther they had capital which could be 
properly applied in that way, the an- 
swer to which was, that there was a cer- 
tain amount to be applied to the absorp- 
tion of the Terminable Annuities. That 
was capital, and if devoted now to the 
reduction of the National Debt, while 
an increased income tax was imposed, 
we should be conferring a double benefit 
on a future generation; a course that 
would not be fair to the present one, 
and it appeared to him that those who 
would suffer from the imposition of an 
increased income tax, and who would 
be the hard-working, industrious men of 
the present day, had a fair right to com- 
plain, and that the Government would 
do well to take their case into considera- 
tion. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he had listened to most of the 
speeches which had been made, and he 
thought he should be conveying a true 
idea of their import, when he said that 
there were only three possible courses 
which hon. Gentlemen had been able to 
devise, if they did not accept the pro- 
posals of the Government. One course 
was to take back the Estimates and reduce 
them; another was to suspend the ope- 
ration of the Terminable Annuities ; and 
the third was to resort to indirect taxation. 
With regard to the first, even hon. Mem- 
bers who had opposed increased Esti- 
mates for the Army had said that they 
would feel humiliated if, when the House 
had sanctioned what it held to be neces- 
sary for the dignity and security of the 
country, they should now, when asked to 
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find the means, say that the country was 
too poor either in resources or spirit to 
do so. Then as to the second, the mea- 
sure for the reduction of the National 
Debt by means of Terminable Annuities 
was deliberately adopted by the House, 
on the ground that our posterity should 
be relieved of the burden of that Debt; 
and he thought that to suspend the ope- 
ration of that measure would hardly be 
worthy of the House. Could it be said 
that the burdens of the country were so 
great that it was necessary to take that 
course? The hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. White) professed to be a stern eco- 
nomist; but only a few days ago, he 
heard that hon. Gentleman encourage 
the House to do that which he (Lord 
Frederick Cavendish) thought would 
tend more than anything he could con- 
ceive to lavish expenditure, for the hon. 
Gentleman told the House to meet this 
expenditure by suspending all means of 
reducing the National Debt. If they ac- 
cepted the proposals of the Government 
there would be an income tax of 6d. in 
the pound. In 1865 the present head 
of the Government had the pleasing 
duty, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
of reducing the income tax below that 
amount for the first time since it was 
imposed by Sir Robert Peel. That tax 
had been borne with patience for 23 
years ; and now it appeared that somehow 
or othér, either by a reformed Parlia- 
ment or some other cause, we had become 
so degenerated that such a burden was 
more than our virtue was equal to in 
order to carry out the determined policy 
of the House. And yet, in former times, 
the payer of income tax had to meet 
other heavy imposts, including a fire in- 
surance duty, which was estimated as 
equal to a tax of 7d. in the pound on 
property. With regard to the proposal 
for increasing the income tax to 6d., a 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Hunt) told the House that the necessity 
for the proposed increase was owing to 
the reduction of so much indirect taxa- 
tion. Now, could anyone who looked at 
the state of our finances as a whole for the 
last 30 years make that assertion ? When 
Sir Robert Peel began his reform of the 
tariff, the Revenue derived from indirect 
taxation was £35,500,000; and at this 
moment, after all the remissions made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Estimates showed that the Revenue from 
indirect taxation this year would be 
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£42,500,000. Last year the Revenue 
from that source was £41,000,000, and 
the greater part of that was paid by 
non-payers of income tax, for, owing 
to increased trade and work, the pro- 
ducing classes were able to pay far more 
to the State than ever they did before. 
He would remind the House, that the 
wealthy classes once paid a far greater 
proportion to the indirect taxation than 
they did now, for formerly those classes 
paid for tea, sugar, and wine, however 
expensive they were; but those who 
were poor were not able to do so. 
Therefore, it was not simply to a reck- 
less remission of indirect taxes, as af- 
firmed by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Northamptonshire, 
that this increase of income tax was due. 
He fully acknowledged that the income 
tax pressed hardly on those who just 
came within its reach ; but, considering 
that in assessing that tax, £60 was al- 
lowed to be deducted from incomes 
under £200, and that the only alterna- 
tive offered to the House was, that it 
should acknowledge before the world 
that it was unable to meet the expendi- 
ture which it deemed necessary for the 
dignity of the country; that it must 
suspend that policy which was begun in 
a time of peace for the reduction of the 
National Debt, and abandon that policy 
which had produced such incredible re- 
sults, he should, without a moment’s 
hesitation, vote against the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. 
W. H. Smith). 

Mr. HENLEY said, he wished to 
state to the House the grounds which 
would influence him in voting upon the 
Motion befere the House. He thought 
that everything that had passed tended 
to show that the expenditure which the 
Government were asking the House to 
sanction was not a temporary one, and 
there was something about it that led 
to the conclusion that it must go on. 
He then asked himself was it fair, was 
it according to the custom that had pre- 
vailed—he believed to the general satis- 
faction of the country for some years 
past—that where there was to be an in- 
crease of expenditure it should be fairly 
apportioned between direct and indirect 
taxation? That consideration of itself 
would have induced him to support the 
Motion of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith), 
because he did not find in this proposal 
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of the Government any disposition to 
adhere to that which had been, if he 
might say so, a sort of rule for some 
time past, whether in proposing taxation 
or in taking it off. He heartily wished 
they had to vote on the Motion stand- 
ing on the Paper in the name of his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for the City of Oxford (Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt), because he thought the ex- 
penditure proposed by the Government 
to be, he had almost said, profligate, and 
he thought it so large and so uncalled- 
for, that he would vote for every mea- 
sure tending to show that opinion of the 
expenditure. He was not able to be in 
the House when the Estimates were 
voted, or he should have expressed the 
opinion he was now expressing, that he 
did not wonder at the position we were 
in. Eight or nine months ago many 
hundred thousands of men were engaged 
on the other side of the water in the 
amiable occupation of cutting one an- 
other’s throats, and great excitement 
prevailed in this country in consequence 
of what was then and there going on. 
Numbers of people—some regular prac- 
titioners, others quacks ; some military, 
others non-military men — went about 
the country to urge increased military 
expenditure, and the burden of their 
song was the insufficiency and ineffi- 
ciency of our military defences; the 
whole country had been disturbed, and 
innocent people had been tormented and 
worried by the various alarms that were 
raised. His only regret was, that the 
Government had not the courage to with- 
stand those alarms ; and he thought that 
those who were as old as he was, and, 
perhaps, many who were younger than 
himself, must feel the resemblance that 
existed between the present state of 
affairs and that of 22 years ago, at the 
time of the Revolution that occurred in 
France. At that time, there had been 
just the same statements made as had 
been put forward recently: we were 
then told that the Channel was bridged 
over, and, consequently, everybody was 
alarmed; but at that time there fortu- 
nately existed a man in this country 
whose opinion the people valued — he 
referred to the late Duke of Wellington. 
The Duke told the country, then—“ It 
is perfectly true that the Channel is 
bridged over, and the generals of France 
may be able to throw many thousands 
of soldiers upon the country ; but if you 
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will enrol the Militia, old as I am, I 
will undertake to defend it against all 
comers.” At that time, the Army was 
much about the strength that it was last 
year, without the addition of the 20,000 
that had since been made to it; but we 
now had the Militia not only enrolled, 
but regularly called out for training for 
many years, and we had also our Volun- 
teers, who were doubtless worth some- 
thing, or else our economical Govern- 
ment would have declined to pay the 
considerable sum of money they cost us. 
When the Duke delivered the opinion 
which he had quoted, our naval force 
consisted of 40,000 men, whereas we had 
no less than 60,000 in that service at 
the present time; and he thought that 
addition to its force must be taken as 
some element in our first line of defence, 
and as no inconsiderable element in the 
expense to which the country was put; 
but, at the same time, he was very glad 
that we had that first line of defence, 
because he believed it to be of great 
value to us. He now wished to say a 
word or two upon what had been termed 
the inefficiency of the Army. It was a 
very curious thing that in the year 1850, 
we had precisely the same number of 
troops that were put down in the Esti- 
mates for last year — namely, 113,000, 
but the cost in 1870 was considerably 
more than in 1850; from that, appa- 
rently, then, the only advantage that 
we derived from our increased Estimates 
was, that the country was distracted from 
one end to the other by tke belief in 
what was termed the inefficiency of our 
Army. Another thing that struck him 
as being curious with reference to this 
alleged inefficiency of the Army was, 
that the Government had involved us in 
an unknown expense, to be spread over 
an unknown number of years, having 
made no statement whatever that any- 
body could rely upon of their reason for 
so doing. And all for what purpose? 
Why, to break down the only part of 
our Army system that in all times had 
never failed us. During the best part 
of this century—and he could recollect 
65 years smartish of it himself—plenty 
of complaint had been heard of the in- 
efficiency of the administrators of the 
Army, the generals had been described 
as ‘‘ wooden-headed,” and many other 
inconveniences of that sort had been 
pointed out ; but nobody had ever stated 
or thought that there was any ineffi- 
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ciency in our regiments—indeed, it had 
often been said that our regiments had 
redeemed the mistakes of our generals; 
and never had it been alleged that the 
men had been badly led, or that the 
officers had been badly followed. Under 
these circumstances, the system could not 
be avery bad one when that was the 
result, yet the Government were going 
to break it down, and to put the coun- 
try to no end of expense for no other 
reason, than because there had been a 
great cry in the country, chiefly raised 
by the quacks, that we must do some- 
thing — the only reason, as far as he 
could see, that had been given for 
plunging the country into this expense. 
No doubt a great deal might be said in 
favour of the re-organization of the 
Army; but the proof of the pudding 
was in the eating, and when the present 
regimental system worked well, why 
should it be broken down merely to 
satisfy a cry that had been got up? He 
deeply regretted that the Government 
had yielded to that cry; but he saw no 
chance of putting a stop to their course 
than by voting against the Estimates in 
Supply. He wished the Government 
would take their Estimates back. He 
did not wonder at the Government being 
almost kicked into the state in which 
they now were, and he could only regret 
that they had not shown more courage 
than they had exhibited in reference to 
this matter. He believed that within 
the last 20 years, the population of this 
country had increased some 12 per cent, 
while our expenses had increased more 
than 30 per cent during the same period. 
That was not a satisfactory state of 
affairs. He did not care whether it was 
one Motion or another; but he should 
vote in favour of anyone which went to 
show dissatisfaction with the proposed 
expenditure on the part of the country. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT felt 
satisfied that the observations which the 
House had just heard from the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite the Member 
for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley), whose 
opinions were always received with such 
respect, not only in that House, but in 
the country, would be regarded as a 
most valuable contribution to the dis- 
cussion upon this subject. Had more 


hon. Members on that side of the House 
shared the opinions that had just been 
uttered by the right hon. Gentleman, 
the House would not have been in the 
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difficulty in which it now found itself, 
for having already agreed to enter into 
an unusual expenditure, they were now 
discussing who was to pay the bill, and 
everybody declined to have anything to 
do with that part of the transaction. The 
match makers said they would not pay the 
bill; the people affected by the succes- 
sion and legacy duties said the same; 
and the income taxpayers also objected 
to have the burden shifted on to their 
shoulders; but he desired to ask a preli- 
minary question, and that was, why the 
bill need exist at all, and why it need be 
paid; and he ventured to say that before 
the Session came to a close, that question 
would be very generally asked. Now, 
many proposals had been made for get- 
ting out of the difficulty ; for instance, it 
had been suggested that the payment of 
the bill should be left to posterity, in 
whose defence no person was interested. 
But there was one tax, or one source of 
revenue which had never failed, one with 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was extremely well acquainted, and but 
that the right hon. Gentleman had re- 
cently acquired a contempt for ancient 
notions, he should have reminded him 
of the ancient adage, which he had re- 
pudiated— 
* Magnum vectigal est parsimonia,” 

if he would excuse the language in which 
it was couched. The House was told that 
they could not go back upon their steps, 
because they had already voted a Resolu- 
tion in Committee of Supply; but was the 
House of Commons such a miserable 
slave of form, that if they were really of 
opinion that they had made a mistake, 
they could not retrieve it because they 
had passed a Resolution? They had 
passed a good many Resolutions in the 
course of the last 10 days, but the Go- 
vernment had revoked them all. The 
Resolution in favour of the match tax, 
after having been carried on two Divi- 
sions by majorities of 2 to 1, had 
been withdrawn. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had found no difficulty what- 
ever in going back on that occasion, and 
why should not the House of Commons 
be allowed an equal freedom of action ? 
As a mere matter of form, there was not 
the slightest difficulty in the way of the 
course he proposed being adopted, be- 
cause on more than one occasion— 
namely, in 1814, and again in 1856, after 
asimilar Resolution had been carried, the 
House of Commons, when a different 
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state of things arose, had withdrawn 
from it. And could anyone say that a 
different state of things did not exist to 
that under which the Estimates were 
introduced? The Estimates had been 
taken, in what was practically a state 
of war, or at all events of war panic. 
The hon. Member for South Durham 
(Mr. Pease), who always rose on cri- 
tical occasions as the guardian angel 
of the Government, when it found itself 
in any difficulty, had voted with him- 
self and others on the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mun- 
della); but now, when it was possible 
to give effect to the spirit of that Mo- 
tion, he shrank back and cried that it 
was too late. In his opinion, in voting 
the Estimates they had made a mistake ; 
and in saying that, he was speaking not 
of the Government or of the House of 
Commons, but of the country, for at the 
time the Estimates were voted we did not 
know how much money we had at our 
disposal. The proposals of the Govern- 
ment could only be justified by a full 
Exchequer; whereas the very reverse 
was the case, and their conduct displayed 
that sort of recklessness which often 
characterized the conduct of persons on 
the verge of bankruptcy—they increased 
their expenditure in order to conceal 
the indigence of their circumstances. In 
order to keep up appearances the First 
Lord of the Admiralty had informed 
the House that the Government had 
determined to give up £1,200,000 of 
Imperial taxation to local bodies—a sort 
of exhibition of financial plethoria, which 
will delude hon. Members to believe 
that the Government were very flush of 
money. No wonder that a majority of the 
House had been induced under a mis- 
taken belief as to the solvency of the 
Government to consent to these enor- 
mous Estimates! But if the House of 
Commons had known on the 1st of March, 
or in the middle of February, all they 
know now, would they have accepted these 
Estimates ? He thought not. There- 
fore he said they had a right to re-con- 
sider this question under circumstances 
totally different from those in which 
they had formerly considered it, for he 
did not believe that the Government 
themselves thought, when they framed 
these Estimates, that on the 1st of April 
they would be so short of money. He 
did not believe that, deeply pledged as 
they were to the cause of public eco- 
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nomy, they would have offered such 
Estimates to the House, if they had had 
any idea there would be a deficiency to 
meet; and it was only when the ugly 
rush was made for money at the close 
of the financial year, that they became 
aware of the difficulties of their finan- 
cial position. The Government, there- 
fore, as well as the House, were entitled 
to re-consider this matter, and no selfish 
amour propre should prevent them from 
doing so. He had no desire to blame the 
Government too much in this transac- 
tion, for no doubt they had framed their 
Estimates in the hot fit of the panic ague, 
and now they were asking the House to 
vote money in the cold fit of the same 
disorder; but what he blamed them for 
was that they were such bad physicians 
that they did not know the symptoms of 
the panic malady, for if they had, they 
would have known that it was inter- 
mittent and would soon change its cha- 
racter. The real question they had now 
to consider was, what was the foundation 
for these Estimates, and what was the 
justification that could be offered for 
them. Whatever the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was or was not, he could 
never fail to be logical; he therefore 
felt he must lay some adequate basis for 
these enormous Estimates, and what was 
the foundation on which he rested them? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
made a most serious announcement; he 
said it was necessary to protect this 
country from invasion. He entirely 
agreed with the right hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) that 
there was no man in this country who 
ought to be so cautious in his statements 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and 
the announcement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that this country was or might 
be in danger of invasion was certainly, 
he (Mr. Vernon Harcourt) thought, one 
of the most serious statements that could 
be made by a Minister. Why, if the 
House could for a moment believe that 
the country was in danger of invasion, 
there would be no hesitation in voting 
Estimates 10 times larger than these 
if they were necessary to protect the 
country. But was this allegation well- 
founded? Who was going to invade this 
country? He need not, he supposed, 
contemplate an invasion from Asia or 
from Africa, and we certainly had, he 
trusted, secured peace with America; 
but then there was the old panic of 
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that worn-out crater of an extinct vol- 
cano, that the country was to be in- 
vaded by France. If the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer thought so, it was 
to be hoped he would tell the House 
which of the two Governments of France 
was about to conduct that invasion. 
Was the invading force to come from 
the Baltic or the North Sea; if so, 
he should like to ask if it had been 
considered what sort of preparations 
were necessary to invade a country like 
this? Did not the right hon. Gentleman 
know that neither Prussia nor Russia 
had the mercantile marine requisite for 
such an enterprise? Where was the 
flotilla that would carry 50,000 men 
across the North Sea or the Baltic? 
When that force did embark what had we 
to meet them ? He would assume the im- 
possible hypothesis that we had no Fleet 
to interfere with such an armada,and that 
a landing was effected. Last year we had 
80,000 Regular troops in this country. 
Were these troops, in the opinion of the 
Government, so degenerate that if 50,000 
men were brought across the seas to 
these shores, 80,000 Regular English 
troops would not be equal to meet 
them? If so, where was the boasted 
pluck of the British Army? If the Go- 
vernment believed in an invasion, they 
were deeply responsible for the policy 
they had pursued. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld) had taken credit for the fact 
that no material increase had been pro- 
posed in the Naval Estimates; and so 
it appeared that the Government had 
actually, with this dread of invasion, 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
held up as a bugbear to the country, 
slightly diminished the expenditure for 
that branch of the service, and he be- 
lieved it was a fact that there never was 
a time when fewer ships were being 
built in this country than at this moment. 
If a Government really believed in the 
possibility of invasion, their first policy 
should have been to have increased the 
Navy to the fullest extent. So far, there- 
fore, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had failed in making out any ground 
for these Estimates. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, however, attempted another justifi- 
cation by areference tothe stupendous cir- 
cumstances that had occurred in Europe, 
which he alleged had taken him by 
surprise ; but he (Mr. Vernon Harcourt) 
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believed, if the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was surprised, that he was the only 
intelligent man who had been taken by 
surprise in the matter. The Battle of 
Sadowa was fought in 1866; did the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, then, not 
know that Prussia had a great Army, 
that France had a great Army, and that 
Prussia and France were waiting for the 
opportunity to fly at each other’s throats? 
Did not the right hon. Gentleman know 
that Lord Clarendon had been occupied 
from time to time in endeavouring to in- 
duce those two great Powers to disarm, 
and had finally failed, long before the war 
brokeout? A Government, whose Foreign 
Minister had been occupied in vain in 
averting such a disaster, had no right to 
be surprised at those two countries going 
to war. But if the Government had 
learned for the first time, that France 
and Prussia were great military Powers, 
what had been their policy? Why, 
merely to add 20,000 to the Army. 
Were they going to meet France and 
Prussia with 20,000 men? He agreed 
with the statement made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire (Mr. Disraeli), and repeated 
by Lord Derby, that our expenditure 
must depend upon our policy ; and what 
he complained of was that those who sat 
below the gangway were not told what 
the policy of the Government was. There 
was one policy which consisted in defence 
against invasion, and that was the policy 
to which, apparently, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer adhered ; so far as that 
policy was concerned, he firmly believed 
these enormous Estimates were utterly 
unnecessary. Another policy had been 
described by the hon. Member for North- 
umberland (Mr. Liddell) as that of a 
great military statesman, who said that 
England must “take her position in the 
world,” that was rather a vague, but, no 
doubt, very popular phrase. It was with 
reference to this ‘‘ position”’ that he ob- 
served in Zhe Quarterly Review, which re- 
presented the opinions of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, a recommendation that England 
should be ready at any moment to place 
100,000 men on the Continent. That 
was a definite policy which could be un- 
derstood ; but it was one to which he 
was entirely opposed ; and the Govern- 
ment that followed it would, in his judg- 
ment, deserve serious condemnation. If, 
however, that were the policy of the 
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preparations were totally inadequate to 
sustain it; thus, while our theory of 
foreign policy was adopted, the Go- 
vernment appeared to be halting be- 
tween two opinions; for the security 
of a defensive policy they asked a great 
deal too much ; while, if they wanted to 
carry out the policy of this great military 
statesmanship—if they were desirous of 
being able to throw 100,000 men on 
Europe at any moment, their prepara- 
tions and Estimates were miserably, ri- 
diculously, and contemptibly inadequate. 
It therefore happened that the policy 
and proposals of the Government failed 
equally to satisfy those who agreed with 
him and hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side. The hon. Member for Westmin- 
ster (Mr. W. H. Smith), with sweet sim- 
plicity, and with that amiability which 
always characterized him, suggested that 
he (Mr. Vernon Harcourt) and his 
Friends might vote for his Amendment ; 
but he should like to make a bargain 
with his hon. Friend before he did that, 
for if they voted with him on the subject 
of the income tax, he did not feel sure 
the hon. Member would vote with them 
on the subject of the Estimates; and, 
unless they had better security than they 
now possessed for a reduction of ex- 
penditure, he, for his part, would not 
take the course his hon. Friend had been 
good enough to suggest. The hon. Mem- 
ber very adroitly and properly declined to 
say what new taxes he would propose; but 
he did not promise to vote against the ex- 
penditure; on the contrary, he said—‘‘ If 
you promise to make this expenditure 
perpetual and permanent, I will support 
it; but, if it is only for this year, I think 
it is extravagant.” [Mr. Samir: No, no!] 
He should be sorry to misrepresent the 
hon. Member; but he certainly under- 
stood him to say that if the expenditure 
was to be for this year only, then he 
thought it extravagant; now, that was 
exactly what he (Mr. Vernon Harcourt) 
did not think; and it was because he 
hoped the expenditure, if it was to be 
incurred, was to be only for this year, 
that he thought, although it was wrong, 
it might be venial. The hon. Member 
for Northumberland (Mr. Liddell), more 
candid than the hon. Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith), avowed 
what it was he desired—he sighed for 
the lost flesh-pots of Egypt ; he regretted 
that we had “thrown away”’ taxes upon 
corn and sugar; but he (Mr. Vernon 
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Harcourt) and his Friends were there to 
‘throw away’’ such taxes and to prevent 
their re-imposition. They were placed 
to-night, as the Government had too 
often placed them during the last 18 
months, in a very painful position. 
[Laughter.| Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
might well laugh. They knew better than 
anyone the annoyance of such a situa- 
tion, for they were in that position them- 
selves some years ago; and it seemed 
that it was becoming an inveterate habit 
of Governments to place their followers 
in unexpected situations, such as that in 
which the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire had placed his 
party in respect to household suffrage. 
Five years ago, who would have dreamt 
that those hon. Gentlemen opposite who 
cheered him now, would now have become 
enthusiastic supporters of household suf- 
rage? As little did he and his Friends 
dream, in 1868, that they would be called 
upon to support a Government which 
brought in such enormous military esti- 
mates? Thetwo situations mightvery well 
be paired off one against the other—[{ Mr. 
GiapsTonE: Hear, hear! |—and he was 
glad the right hon. Gentleman assented 
to that view. The question was, what 
were they to do under circumstances he 
had ventured to describe as painful ? 
He did not know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire and the Prime Minister ever 
met in casual conversation behind the 
Speaker’s chair; but if they did he 
should think the interview would be 
much like one recorded in history, be- 
tween the Duke of, York and Charles II. 
The Duke bade the King take care, be- 
cause his life was in danger on account 
of the Popish plot; and Charles II. 
made the celebrated reply — ‘‘ James, 
they will never kill me to make you 
King.” Little as he admired the Budget 
of the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, when he heard the speech of 
the right hon. Member for North 
Northamptonshire (Mr. Hunt), and the 
agreeable prospect he held out of in- 
creased expenditure, he thought it was 
hardly worth while exchanging one 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for another. 
Another reason why he should not like to 
do it was, that the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite was an extremely consistent man, 
and if he became Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he would certainly be true to 
the principles he had professed with re- 
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gard to indirect taxation; whereas, with 
regard to the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the case was exactly the con- 
trary. He had a mind singularly open 
to political ‘correction, and he had no 
doubt that he would, one of these days, 
recant his present extravagant here- 
sies. The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
had said the principles laid down by 
the Prime Minister on the Lancashire 
hustings were the cause of the present 
situation of affairs; and he (Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt) concurred with that remark 
in a totally opposite sense, for those 
principles brought together the most 
powerful party that had ever supported 
a Government in this country; and he 
must add that, as long as that Govern- 
ment had been faithful and loyal to their 
principles, it had received in return the 
faithful and loyal adherence of the party 
which had been returned to support 
them; and it was only when it thought 
fit to depart from them that it found 
itself in financial difficulty and Parlia- 
mentary embarrassment. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I have but one fault to find with 
the hon. and learned Member for Ox- 
ford (Mr. Vernon Harcourt)—he thinks 
all the world is as clever as himself. 
Because he, being endowed with super- 
natural foresight and penetration, saw 
the whole course of that fearful drama 
which has been played out in Europe 
during the autumn and winter — saw 
with his prophetic eye before war was 
declared, the catastrophes of Metz, of 
Sedan, of Paris—saw the civil war 
which has followed, and all the rest of 
it, therefore he assumes, with his usual 
candour and good nature, that I, humble 
wretch as I am, ought to have foreseen 
these things too, and ought to have re- 
gulated my conduct and that of the Go- 
vernment, so far as I could influence it, 
by a degree of information which I as- 
sure him, in all humility, I did not pos- 
sess. But I must remember I have 
serious business to talk about to-night, 
and that must be my excuse for passing 
by the rest of the speech of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. The Motion of 
the hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) is so conceived, that it 
opens up a very wide field for our dis- 
cussion; because he states merely that 
he does not approve the increase of the 
income tax to the extent contemplated 
by the Government: on that there are 
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two observations to make. The first is 
the fact that the hon. Gentleman entirely 
renounces any claim to the support of 
those hon. Gentlemen, who, like the hon. 
and learned Member for Oxford and 
others, think that no increase whatever 
should be made in the taxation, so that 
the Motion openly carries on its face the 
assertion that some increases should be 
made. I beg it to be noted that, al- 
though the hon. Gentleman has ex- 
pressed his dissent from the increase of 
the income tax to the extent proposed, 
he very dexterously, but fairly, so that 
I do not object to it, abstains from say- 
ing how the difference between the 
money that is raised and the money that 
is proposed to be raised is to be met with 
without the increase of the income tax. 
This is perfectly fair, because he com- 
bines as many differing and discordant 
opinions as possible in support of his 
Motion; the inconvenience is that he 
forces us to go over a good deal of 
ground, and to exhaust all the alterna- 
tives that can be conceived, if one is to 
give a complete answer to all that is 
said. In accordance with that, I will 
now endeavour to show to the House 
that the plan of the Government is better 
and more worthy of the acceptance of 
the House than any of them. This I 
shall not do at any length ; I will merely 
indicate the task which the hon. Gentle- 
man has set me, and I shall not think it 
necessary to go at any length into the 
proposal of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Oxford, even though it be sup- 
ported by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley), 
whom we are all so glad to see again in 
his place. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber suggests that the House, which has 
already voted almost all the heaviest 
items of expenditure, should review the 
Estimates again; but, although on all- 
fours with him as to the necessity of 
scrutinizing the Estimates narrowly, yet 
surely to keep the question hanging 
before the country, would be so complete 
an inversion of our proceedings, as 
would cause much inconvenience, and 
therefore I will not seriously pursue 
this point any further. The principle 
on which we act in this matter, like most 
of the principles which guide our pro- 
ceedings, is founded on good sense and 
great experience. [Laughter.] Well, 
all persons who watch the proceedings 
of this House will be struck with the 
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singular good sense and justice with 
which they are framed, and when they 
do not work well, the fault is almost 
uniformly owing to something which no 
sagacity could have foreseen ; and in ac- 
cordance with the experience of our 
forefathers, as manifested in those rules, 
we ask for the expenditure first and the 
Ways and Meansafterwards. We have 
the authority of the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford (Mr. Vernon Har- 
court), however, that that principle 
ought to be inverted; for he says— 
‘«Settle the Ways and Means first, and 
the expenditure afterwards.” [Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt: I did not say that. ] 
Well, that is the construction I put on 
his words, and also on his Motion. It 
certainly can never be contended that we 
are first to see what income we have got, 
and then to say what we are to spend; 
and that the expenditure which may 
really be required for the use of the 
people is to be put aside, because we 
cannot make provision for it without im- 
posing new taxes. We ought, it is true, 
to frame our Estimates with every view 
to economy, and to cut them down to the 
wants of the nation ; but we ought never 
to shrink from imposing the taxes re- 
quired to raise the Revenue which is 
necessary. Another way which may be 
suggested, is that some other tax should 
be imposed in place of the income 
tax. On that subject I think I need 
not dilate; I have been very fairly and 
reasonably taunted for having spoken 
against this particular proposal ; but 
the fact that this proposal is substituted 
for that which I submitted to the House 
10 days ago, shows that it was not, in 
the opinion of Her Majessy’s Govern- 
ment, the best proposal that could have 
been brought forward. We took this 
view of the case—We thought the de- 
fence of the country was a great and a 
worthy object, although we did not 
think, as is asserted by the hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford, that we 
were in any immediate danger of inva- 
sion. The hon. and learned Member 
puts those words in my mouth, though I 
never used them. Well, we thought, 
either rightly or wrongly, that it was 
the duty of this country to put itself in 
such a state that it could not be taken 
by surprise. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman said—‘ If there were any danger, 
we would vote Estimates to any extent 
you might think proper.”’ Of course you 
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would; there can be no doubt of it. 

The nature of this country has always 

been to oscillate between extreme confi- 

dence and extreme alarm. I can express 
it no better than in the words of 

Aneas— 

«Et me, quem dudum non ulla injecta movebant 
Tela, neque adverso glomerati ex agmine Graii, 
Nunc omnes terrent aurse, sonus excitat omnis 
Suspensum et pariter comitique onerique timen- 

tem.” 

[Mr. OssornE: Translate.] Those who, 

while objecting to the course proposed, 

say that when we are in danger they 
will vote Estimates, forget the great 
lesson taught by the late war in Europe, 
which has proved that when the country 
is in danger it is too late to do anything. 

I could not, like the hon. and learned 

Gentleman the Member for Oxford, fore- 

see the war; but I can draw from it an 

inference which he appears unable to 
draw—namely, that patriotism, wealth, 
resolution, and population are of no use 
to a country when it is taken at a dis- 
advantage, unprepared and unarmed, by 

a great and well-armed military Power. 

We thought this was a contingency to 

be guarded against, and we think so 

still; we therefore deemed it necessary 
to impose new taxes, and everybody 
will see that a considerable portion of 
the burden must be borne by the income 
tax; and as we held this to be not only 
a great and a necessary work, but a 
national work we should have been 
very glad, had it been in our power, to 
have suggested in the first place a tax 
the incidence of which would have been 
felt, in some degree, by the whole com- 
munity, so that everybody might be 
conscious that he had a share in the 
national defence. We thought we should 
not go far wrong, however, if, when we 
were putting the weight on a small arti- 
cle, used by the whole of the community, 
at the same time we put a moderate 
impost on realized property. We failed, 
however, and were obliged, to my great 
regret, to withdraw those portions of 
the scheme which we meant to be balance 
wheels to the main work, and to leave 
the income tax alone. I, myself, may 
have been in fault in regard to the new 
taxes, and in the manner in which I ex- 
press myself upon the subject; but we 
were met in a manner which showed 
that not only were those taxes not ac- 
ceptable to the House, but that it would 
be absolutely impossible to propose any 
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new taxes which would be acceptable. 
Jt may be said that what we did was all 
a mistake ; but I say nothing of the kind. 
Then, besides the disinclination of the 
House to entertain new taxes, we had 
to contend with hon. Gentlemen who 
felt strongly the impropriety of any in- 
crease in the Estimates; and the two 
questions of expenditure and the means 
of providing for it, were mixed up to- 
gether in a manner which rendered it 
impossible for us to do justice to either 
of them. You cannot at one time be 
considering how you shall meet the 
expenditure and how you shall incur 
it. We were satisfied that it would 
not be just to propose any new taxes 
instead of those that were withdrawn. 
More than that, I felt very strongly that 
we owe a duty to taxes just as we owe a 
duty to anything else. The reputation 
of a tax ought to be dear to a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; and we felt 
that any tax which was thrown down for 
the House to deal with at this moment, 
would certainly not come out with such 
a reputation as would induce anyone to 
pick it up and put it in the same position 
again for many years to come. We 
therefore thought it right not to propose 
any new tax, and, adhering to our first 
opinion that the deficiency was to be 
met by taxation, we really had no choice 
but to fill up the void by increasing the 
income tax. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Northampton- 
shire (Mr. Hunt) referred to the taxes 
which it had been my good fortune to 
remit during the last few years, though 
he did not state the facts with perfect 
accuracy ; for I wrote off £8,600,000 in 
taxes, and the proportion of indirect to 
direct taxation was as two to one. The 
taxes I took off were as follows :— 
£3,000,000 income tax; £1,000,000 tax 
for fire insurance; £400,000 assessed 
taxes; and £200,000, stamps; altogether, 
£4,600,000—thus, of the £8,600,000, 
£4,600,000 were remissions of direct 
taxation. I will now say a few words 
on the proposal to stop for a year the 
payment of the principal of Terminable 
Annuities. This is a subject of great 
intricacy, which I will endeavour shortly 
to make clear to the House. I was told 
that the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Finsbury (Mr. W. M. Torrens) was the 
one from which we had most to dread 
on this occasion, and, therefore, it was 
with unmistakeable relief that I read 
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the terms of the Motion, because it 
satisfies me that we have nothing to 
dread from it. I am sure that if the 
hon. Member’s Notice of Motion had 
been lifted out of the urn before that of 
the hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. 
W. H. Smith), it would have inflicted 
even less injury on the Government than 
is to be feared from the Motion now 
before the House. The hon. Member 
intends to move— 
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“That, while means are available by suspend- 
ing the conversion of Stock into Long Annuities 
to provide for transitional expenditure, it is not 
expedient that the whole of such outlay should be 
defrayed out of the Taxation of the year.” 


The only objection I have to that Mo- 
tion is, that there are no such means as 
it refers to available, for the Motion as- 
sumes that a process is going on by 
which Stock is being converted into Long 
Annuities, and that it is desirable to sus- 
pend that process, in order to pay the 
money that is wanted for the require- 
ments of the year; but the fact is, that 
there is no such process going on, and 
therefore the remedy proposed by the 
hon. Member could not possibly be ap- 
plied. The conversion of Stock into 
Terminable Annuities is a process that 
takes place from time to time as there 
happens to be a quantity of Stock avail- 
able, and as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for the time thinks it is right to 
impose the burden of Terminable Annui- 
ties upon the public. Last year I convert- 
ed about £7,000,000 of Savings Bank 
Stock in this way; but that transaction 
was completed in itself, and there is no 
such operation going on now; therefore, 
the hon. Member for Finsbury must 
fail in his Motion for the same reason 
that Archimedes failed to move the 
world—because he has no fulcrum. Then 
comes the hon. Member for Cambridge 
(Mr. W. Fowler), who has given Notice 
that he will move— 


“ That, in the opinion of this House, it is ex- 
pedient to suspend the application of any moneys 
to the reduction of the National Debt under the 
Savings Bank Investment Acts, or otherwise, 
during the financial year ending the 31st of March 
1872,” 

This is a course to which the objection 
I have urged against the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Finsbury does not ap- 
ply. Ifitis right to be done, it can be 
done; but I submit to the House that 
it is not right to be done, and I will 
give my reasons. Every quarter an 
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account of the income and expenditure 
in the previous four quarters is taken, 
and, if the income is found to be larger 
than the expenditure, one-fourth of the 
surplus is handed over to the Commis- 
sioners for the reduction of the National 
Debt, who choose the Debt they think 
it right to redeem, and apply the money 
for the redemption of such Debt, that 
being the legitimate discharge of their 
duties, as appertaining to their appoint- 
ments. But the case is very different 
when the Commissioners come to deal 
with the moneys of savings banks, for 
then the trustees of those banks have no 
choice, but are compelled to pay over 
their deposits, after retaining a certain 
necessary reserve “1 order to carry on 
their business; and the duty of the 
Commissioners is to invest that money 
in Stock, and to pay back to the savings 
banks the money they require for the 
use of their depositors. Thus the Com- 
missioners, in regard to these transac- 
tions, are not merely discharging their 
functions as Commissioners, but are act- 
ing as treasurers, trustees, or bankers— 
call them which you will—for the depo- 
sitors whose money is intrusted to them. 
This comprises the whole of the duties 
of the Commissioners as regards savings 
banks, and there is nothing in it affect- 
ing payment of the National Debt; but 
when the Stock accumulates in the hands 
of the Commissioners, it has been the 
practice of Parliament from time to time 
to pass Acts enabling the Commissioners 
to exchange the security upon which the 
public is bound to pay them a perpetual 
annuity, for another security for which 
the public is only bound to pay them an 
annuity for a term of years, paying 
back portions of the capital as well as 
the interest upon the money. This prac- 
tice commenced in 1863, has gone on 
uninterruptedly ever since, and the re- 
sult now is, that the Commissioners are 
in receipt of Annuities from the Govern- 
ment on account of Stock to the amount 
of £2,966,000, and on account of the loan 
for fortifications, which was also made 
out of the money of the savings banks 
depositors, to the amount of £420,000— 
making a total of £3,386,000. There- 
fore, though they are Commissioners 
for the redemption of the National 
Debt, they really receive this money 
on behalf of the depositors, and I 
therefore maintain that as the contract 
substantially between the Government 
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and the Commissioners is really that 
the Government borrow money of the 
savings banks and invest it, though 
the Commissioners have the power of 
varying the securities for these moneys, 
Parliament has never given them the 
power to take a less valuable security 
than the one originally given, and I 
most emphatically declare that Parlia- 
ment is just as much bound to observe 
faith in these transactions with savings 
banks as though it were dealing with 
private individuals. If a private indivi- 
dual was to purchase a Terminable An- 
nuity from Government, nobody would 
dream that Parliament could, without a 
gross breach of faith, bring in an Act of 
Parliament to postpone the payment of 
any instalment of that Annuity. I sub- 
mit this view to the careful consideration 
of the House, because unless it is main- 
tained I foresee most portentous mischief 
in the future. I agree that the savings 
banks could, if the worst came, fall back 
upon the credit of the Government and 
would not ultimately lose; but the con- 
tract with the Commissioners is, never- 
theless, one on the faith of which people 
have advanced their money, and they 
have a right not only to be substantially 
guaranteed against loss, but also to 
have the terms of the contract scrupu- 
lously observed so far as they are con- 
cerned. It would be unfair if the Go- 
vernment, of its own authority, were to 
obtain a power to vary or alter it, to the 
prejudice of those whose money they 
hold. There cannot be a doubt that any 
change of this nature is prejudicial to 
the persons interested ; for, first, it post- 
pones the payment to which they are 
entitled, and then it tends to throw a 
discredit on the security which cannot 
be estimated in money. I hold that the 
Government is bound, if it wishes to 
maintain a character for fair dealing 
above all suspicion, to respect the trans- 
actions which it enters into with private 
parties in regard to Terminable Annui- 
ties ; and it is not right to use the power 
given to it, for its own convenience, for 
converting the assets in the banker’s 
books into Ways and Means for the 
expenditure of the year. Government, 
then, through the National Debt Com- 
missioners, exercises the functions of a 
banker, and having large payments to 
make and receive, it must, if it means to 
keep itself secure from loss and dis- 
credit, conduct its dealings on purely 
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business principles, and know exactly 
always what it has to receive and pay, 
and so long as that function is honestly 
carried on, there can be no possible 
objection to it; but if the public once 
knew that Parliament had empowered a 
needy Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
take their money and use it as Ways 
and Means, they would lose confidence 
in the Government, and they would say 
—‘‘Tf it is to be in the power of Parlia- 
ment or the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to take our money, although we see the 
beginning, we do not know where the 
matter is to end, and we object to it 
altogether.” Such a system as at pre- 
sent exists possesses advantages which 
ought to prevent its being lightly and 
rashly interfered with; it, for instance, 
the command of these resources should 
we be denied accommodation on rea- 
sonable terms, makes us independent 
of the tyranny practised in some needy 
countries by great capitalists, and en- 
ables us to undertake operations of 
very great magnitude without disturb- 
ing the money market, or inflicting 
trouble or annoyance upon any person. 
Why, at this moment we have passed a 
Bill commuting the pay of officers in 
the Army and Navy, and £600,000 will 
be required for this purpose in the cur- 
rent year, but if the fund we are now dis- 
cussing is interfered with, it is very 
probable that the money either cannot 
be found, or must be obtained from some 
other source. Further, I think the House 
must be fully aware that nothing has 
assisted the Government more in settling 
the Irish Church question than the faci- 
lity which this command of money by the 
National Debt Commissioners gave us, 
of enabling the Church in Ireland to an- 
ticipate the resources which are spread 
over a number of years, and cannot be 
got in atonce. In conducting that opera- 
tion, we have already advanced the Com- 
missioners £1,500,000; in July next we 
shall have to advance them £1,000,000 
more; and, after that, we expect to ad- 
vance them £500,000 a-quarter. These 
advances have been counted on as a sort 
of undertaking, given by us under the 
faith of an Act of Parliament, which en- 
ables us to enter into such an arrange- 
ment; and to stop short now in measures 
of this kind, by passing the Motion under 
consideration, would be to cause an en- 
ormous amount of inconvenience, and a 
large expense would be thrown upon 
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those persons who have a right to caleu- 
late that they will get the money at the 
low rate of interest at which we have 
agreed to lend it to them. If this money 
is withdrawn, we shall not have the 
money to meet our liabilities, and we 
shall, therefore, be compelled to sell 
Stock by forcing it upon the market, and 
thereby do a great deal of mischief. For 
these reasons, therefore, I submit to the 
House that, seeing that this money is 
really money for securing the dividends 
of savings banks, and that the reduction 
of the National Debt by its means is not 
the essence of the transaction, and seeing 
that, by the proposal now made, we 
should strike a severe blow at this con- 
venient system, in conjunction with the 
objects of a Bill which I hope to in- 
troduce to the favourable consideration 
of the House, for extending the plan of 
commuting pensions of persons in the 
public service, I think it would re- 
quire a much stronger emergency than 
the present case to justify us in inter- 
fering with a system which seems to me 
to be a prodigy of ingenuity, by which a 
large amount of Debt can be cleared off 
at a small expense to the country, and 
which possesses the additional merit of 
being carried out at a small expense. 
This is what I have to state to the 
House. If I have succeeded in showing 
the House that that alternative cannot 
be adopted, I think it is quite manifest 
that we cannot go back from the position 
we have occupied, and which we believe 
the House has already sanctioned. I 
say frankly, that the provision we have 
made for meeting this expenditure so 
sanctioned by the House, is not, in our 
opinion, the best that could have been 
made, but it is the best that the case ad- 
mits of, and however little confidence the 
House may have in me, I trust it will 
not cause us to fail in our attempt to 
carry out the objects we have in view. 
Mr. BARING said, he should not 
have risen on the present occasion, did 
he not feel that they had reached a criti- 
cal turning point in their financial pro- 
gress. It was not because there was 
anything alarming in the amount of the 
present deficit, nor because he had any 
doubt as to the resources and the power 
of the country to meet its engagements, 
or to struggle with any future wants or 
exigencies, that he felt called’ upon to 
make the remarks he was about to lay 
before the House, but it was because 
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they were called upon to consider their 
finances without a system and without a 
principle to guide them. They had had 
a Budget, including an attempt at direct 
taxation; but, had he not heard from 
the right hon. Gentleman that he was 
serious when he proposed his tax upon 
matches, he should have considered it an 
attempt to bring into ridicule every kind 
of indirect taxation, and to convince the 
House and the country that they had 
nothing to rely upon in future but the 
income tax. He was not surprised at 
this result, for he had always felt that 
the constant removal of every indirect 
tax—not its reduction, but its total re- 
moval — would ultimately draw this 
House and the country into a system of 
direct taxation. Such a result was in- 
evitable, and no one could feel that more 
than the right hon. Gentleman himself, 
who, with all his ability, his talents, and 
his ingenuity, and after all the study he 
had given to this question, told them 
that the only indirect tax he could pro- 
pose was the tax upon matches; and 
that being objected to, he had nothing 
left but to say to the House—‘‘ You 
must put 2d. more upon the income tax.”’ 
The income tax was an easy screw for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to put 
on; it was a heavy one for the resources 
of the country ; and it might be put on 
to such a degree, and at such times, as 
to create a great indisposition to meet it 
fairly. He recollected that, after the 
Peace of 1815, on an attempt being 
made to renew the property and income 
tax, that indignant meetings were held 
throughout the country, in disregard of 
the recommendations of Lord Liverpool 
and Lord Castlereagh, and that, eventu- 
ally, the income tax fell through. They 
might go on putting pennies in the 
pound on the income tax to meet the 
exigencies of the time, but they might 
go too far in that direction, and they 
might by so doing—to use a similitude 
—break the camel’s back. He need not 
say a word against the income tax—all 
that could be said against it had been 
said by the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government, and by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He need not cite 
Hansard, because they learned that 
Hansard no longer represents the opi- 
nions of public men. The time may 
come when, without any further system 
to fly tc, the income tax may fail you; 
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and nothing, however, could be more 
sure than this—and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself must have seen the dan- 
gers which must be incurred by placing 
their sole reliance on the income tax. 
Let them recollect that it was a tax un- 
just and inquisitorial, which the more it 
was added to, the more it increased the 
depths of fraud. It was open to every 
possible objection, and yet it was the 
only tax which the Government imagined 
ought to be retained. Her Majesty’s 
Government told them that they could 
not have recourse again to indirect taxa- 
tion; well, perhaps it may be so; he 
had always feared that the anxiety of 
every successive Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for many years past to produce 
what is called a sensational Budget, 
thereby renouncing the old custom of 
preceding Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
whose maxim was guieta non movere, for 
the sake of snatching a little temporary 
popularity, would lead us to this pass. 
As long as the country was prosperous, 
as long as the Revenue of the country 
responded to this decrease of taxation, 
all went on smoothly; but when the in- 
evitable time arrived, when some exi- 
gency required an increase of taxation, 
no means were left by which money 
could be raised without having recourse 
to the income tax. Hon. Members had 
laughed at the reflections that had been 
made when it was proposed to remove 
the shilling duty on corn; but that was 
a tax which pressed upon nobody, and 
by the removal of which nobody bene- 
fited, and with it was swept away 
£900,000 of Revenue, which had he 
now possessed, would have saved the 
right hon. Gentleman from the fatal ex- 
plosion of his matches. There were 
those who said that by removing all in- 
direct taxation they were carrying out 
the principles of free trade; but he de- 
nied that: on the contrary, he maintained 
that, by adopting that course, you had 
been shifting the burden of taxation 
from one class to another, and that you 
had succeeded in throwing the whole of 
that burden upon income and property. 
He was one of those who thought each 
man ought to bear his share of taxation; 
but he was not one of those who thought 
that you could tax income and property 
without taxing the poor man. Doubt- 
less, in the first place, you might tax 
income and property; but it was from 
income and property that the poor man 
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derived his employment, his wages, and 
his prosperity. The Prime Minister and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer told 
them they had no resource but the in- 
come tax. Let him ask, looking back 
to the past speeches of those two right 
hon. Gentlemen—was that the point to 
which they would wish to bring the 
finances of this country? Were they 
so unable among themselves to find any 
resource but the income tax? Armed 
even with the power of leading their 
own followers against their feelings, 
could they propose nothing ? Were they 
only omnipotent for destruction? Were 
they powerless for construction? Could 
they only destroy a Church, and could 
not they propose and carry a Budget? 
The hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
(Mr. Vernon Harcourt) said he did not 
wish a change of Government, nor did 
he (Mr. Baring) ; but his feelings—per- 
haps his party feelings—had been a 
little shaken by past events. He wished 
to have seen, and he thought he might 
have seen, a strong Government in this 
country. He dreaded a weak Govern- 
ment, but he dreaded more no Govern- 
ment at all; and when he found the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite propos- 
ing, bit by bit, a Budget which, bit by 
bit, he withdrew, and, throwing the reins 
upon the House, said—‘‘ Take me where 
you will; I’ll follow you, wherever you 
please ; you are the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ; the House of Commons must 
propose a Budget, and we are ready to 
take what money you will give us.” He 
held that the greatest blame attached 
to a Government that assumed a posi- 
tion of complete submission such as 
that. A Government should prepare their 
finances, submit them to the House, but 
submit them with such a knowledge of 
the feelings of the House and the coun- 
try as would render their acceptance 
reasonably probable. He did not wish 
to say anything more than that he be- 
lieved that the Government might have 
met the deficiency, without either com- 
mitting themselves to measures which, 
in the opinion of the House were not 
required, or imposing this additional 
tax. He did not profess to assume the 
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duties of a Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
but he confessed that he did not believe 
it was an extraordinary difficulty he had 
to contend with, and that it would not 
have been very difficult for him to have 
met that little want. 
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further, and would say that, anxious as 
he was for the reduction of the National 
Debt—and nobody was more anxious— 
he felt that there was a line that ought 
to be drawn between the wants of the 
present time and those of future gene- 
rations. This we acknowledged in the 
case of the fortifications, and he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government himself introduced bonds 
that were payable in a certain number 
of years. Now, it was evident that if 
the abolition of purchase was adopted, 
it was for the benefit of the coun- 
try at large, and, supposing that to be 
the fact, it was not for the benefit only 
of the present generation, and he thought 
it was a very fair question whether the 
burden ought to fall entirely on the cur- 
rent year. His objection, then, was this 
—that the Government had introduced 
a Budget which they must have known 
would fail. If they introduced it with 
perfect sincerity, it showed little capa- 
city; or else it showed a wish to bring 
into ridicule the idea of anything like 
indirect taxation. It was mere trifling 
to regard this additional income tax as 
a temporary impost; but what would 
they do if danger menaced them or spe- 
cial measures of protection became ne- 
cessary? He could not agree with the 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
(Mr. Vernon Harcourt) that no danger 
menaced this country, because France 
was weak and America was not to be 
feared. But they had no ally now that 
they could rely upon;. they had no 
treaties that they could depend on; and 
therefore they must depend upon them- 
selves, and their only allies were gold 
and iron ; and so long as they possessed 
them, with English courage and deter- 
mination, he should not fear for his 
country. He did not believe they had 
fallen so low as some Gentlemen seemed 
to suppose ; he believed they could main- 
tain their own with honour yet; but he 
did not think that, because they could 
do that, that they ought to mismanage 
our finances, and declare to all the world 
that their only resource was the income 
tax. There was more in this proposal 
to-night than he thought struck every- 
body. It taught the lesson, that they 
would only tax incomes, and only go 
on in that path and they would effec- 
tually drive away capital. He begged 
to thank the House for listening to the 
remarks he had made; but he had ven- 
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tured to do so, beéause he considered 
the conduct of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was deserving of the greatest 
blame. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just sat down (Mr. T. 
Baring) has informed us of events that 
have occurred in recent years, which 
have slackened his party zeal; and in 
the course of his remarks, he has used 
words which, coming from him, must 
necessarily be of interest to the House, 
but which were not necessary, as far as 
I am concerned, to carry to my mind the 
belief that he was speaking his conscien- 
tious convictions, and not acting simply 
as a Member of a party. I freely own 
the high character and great authority 
of the hon. Gentleman; but if I am less 
impressed than another by the weight 
of that character and authority, it is be- 
cause during more than a quarter of a 
century of close connection with the 
financial and commercial legislation of 
the country, having touched it at every 
point, and been a party to supporting or 
resisting every important measure that 
has been adopted during the last five- 
and-twenty years, I have never once had 
the satisfaction—and a great satisfaction 
it would have been—of finding myself 
on a commercial or economical question 
of any sort on the same side or in the 
same Lobby with the hon. Gentleman. 
In truth, the indictment of the hon. 
Gentleman is not an indictment merely 
against the present measure and the 
present position of the Government ; it 
is an indictment against the rules and 
principles which have directed the com- 
mercial and financial legislation of Par- 
liament during the whole of that period, 
and to which the hon. Gentleman has 
been radically and inveterately opposed. 

Mr. T. BARING: I think I was a 
supporter of Sir Robert Peel with the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Gen- 
tleman has not caught me. He was a 
supporter of Sir Robert Peel in 1842, 
along with me; and if he will use the 
calculating powers of which he must be 
a master, he will find the year 1842 is 
not within a quarter of a century of the 
present time. Was the hon. Gentleman 
a supporter of Sir Robert Peel in 1846 ? 
Well, then, the period between 1846 and 
1871 is sufficient to show, as far as my 
humble powers of reckoning go, that I 
did not greatly exaggerate in the state- 
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ment I made respecting the hon. Gentle- 
man. To-night, the last of the remis- 
sions of indirect taxation has come in 
for the censure of the hon. Gentleman, 
and there is no man’s censure more con- 
scientious than his; but the sacrifice of 
the duty on corn has also provoked the 
displeasure of another hon. Gentleman, 
the Member for South Northumberland 
(Mr. Liddell), who says how idle it was 
to waste the Revenue of the country by 
recklessly abandoning the duty that he 
describes as ‘the registration fee upon 
corn.” How different, Sir, are the views 
taken by men, of the same facts and the 
same figures, according to the position 
from which they look at them. A few 
days ago, on my right hon. Friend (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) attempt- 
ing to raise a direct tax on successions of 
about $ per cent, at which it now stands, 
to about 1 per cent, we were then ap- 
pealed to by doleful descriptions of the 
condition of the widow and the orphan. 
The 1 per cent on realized property 
shocked the hon. Member ; but the 4 per 
cent on an article of commerce, the food 
of the people, levied for the benefit of 
the Treasury only from imported corn, 
but adding 4 per cent to the price of 
the home-grown commodity, yielding no 
benefit to the Treasury at all, that, for- 
sooth, is to be regarded as a registration 
fee. Sir, however conscientious such 
proposed legislation may be, I do not 
think, notwithstanding what has fallen 
from those two hon. Gentlemen, that we 
shall find any disposition in this House 
seriously to propose that the deficiency 
which now exists shall be met by a re- 
imposition of the indirect taxes which 
have been happily removed ; but least 
of all, and under no circumstances, by 
the re-imposition of a tax which was 
strictly protective in its character, which 
affected the first necessary of life, and 
which, for every pound it brought into 
the Exchequer, caused another pound to 
be gratuitously added to the price of the 
home-grown commodity. Now, objec- 
tions have been taken to the proposal 
of the Government, as it now stands, 
from grounds absolutely contradictory. 
The hon. Member for East Sussex (Mr. 
G. B. Gregory) objected to the pro- 
posal, on the ground that the expen- 
diture is strictly transitory, while the 
right hon. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. 
Henley) — and he has been followed 
in it by the hon. Member who has 
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just sat down—objected to our proposal 
on the ground that it is not transitory 
at all, but permanent. But I must 
say one word as to the right hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire, who founded 
his objection mainly upon the amount of 
the expenditure, for having been de- 
prived, through circumstances we all 
regretted, of the most legitimate and 
natural opportunity of bearing his tes- 
timony against the amount of that ex- 
penditure, I cannot wonder, on the right 
hon. Gentlemen re-appearing here, he 
should avail himself of the first oppor- 
tunity on which he thinks he is able to 
record his vote against it; and he is 
going to vote with the hon. Member for 
Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith), be- 
cause he objects to the expenditure of 
the year. Is that the ground on which 
the hon. Member for Westminster votes ? 
Is that the ground on which Gentlemen 
who now crowd the benches opposite 
vote? I know they will tell me they 
object to that portion of the expenditure 
which has reference to purchase in the 
Army. Well, that is about one-sixth 
part of the whole augmentation of ex- 
penditure; as to the other five-sixths, 
have they objected to that expenditure ? 
Have they not urged it on? Have they 
not called for more? Have they not, 
even when they have objected to laying 
out the £600,000 upon the purchase 
question, taken care to claim the whole 
sum that is to be paid for the redemp- 
tion of purchase, and to assert that it 
should be laid out on other kinds—and, 
as they say, more profitable kinds—of 
military expenditure? Yet now, when 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Oxfordshire, with perfect consist- 
ency, I admit, is going to vote for the 
Motion, because he objects to the expen- 
diture, are they to follow him into the 
Lobby—we shall yet see how many of 
them will do it—when they know that 
they have been themselves the warmest, 
the more than cordial supporters of that 
expenditure ? But there is yet one 
other point. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for North Northamp- 
tonshire (Mr. Hunt) commenced his 
speech with a somewhat heroic exor- 
dium, and said—<‘ Great is the irony of 
events!” Great, Sir, is the irony of 
events ; and the man who, as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, having a deficit to 
deal with of something over £2,000,000, 
proposed to meet that deficit in no other 
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way than by the simple and sole resource 
of an income tax of 2d. in the pound, 
raising the tax to 6d., stating, at the 
same time, that he did it because the 
expenditure to be met was of a transi- 
tory character, is now the man to de- 
nounce the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who succeeds him, who also pleading 
expenditure of a transitional character, 
and also having a deficiency not very 
different in amount from his, though 
somewhat greater, also proposes like 
him, in what appears to be an inau- 
spicious following of the conduct of the 
right hon. Gentleman, to meet the defi- 
ciency by no other financial measure 
than by an addition of 2d. in the pound 
to the income tax, raising it from the 
standard of 4d. to 6d.; and the right 
hon. Gentleman under those circum- 
stances, nevertheless with perfect com- 
fort to himself, is large and eloquent, 
and rises even to an unusual level of his 
rhetoric, for the purpose of condemning 
the proceeding of my right hon. Friend. 
Well, Sir, I will not enter into the 
details of the Budget of the right hon. 
Gentleman; but I do not think he will 
question the truth of what I say—when 
I say, that he likewise called upon us to 
give him a million of Exchequer Bonds, 
which were also granted him. But he 
will recollect that he claimed that mil- 
lion of Exchequer Bonds on the ground 
that he was unable to receive the whole 
of his income within the year, and that, 
in fact, he was proposing a sufficient 
amount of taxation to meet the entire 
deficit. Well, so it stands, that the 
right hon. Gentleman and the party 
opposite are gathered to-night for the 
purpose of condemning in us the very 
thing which only three years ago was 
their own measure—that is, resorting to 
the income tax alone—resorting to it to 
the extent of 2d. in the pound, and 
resorting to it for the purpose of defray- 
ing an expenditure which they declare 
to be transitional in character. Sir, I 
must say one word on the subject of 
indirect taxation before I quit the point, 
lest I should be supposed to have con- 
demned, under all circumstances, a re- 
course to indirect taxation. On occa- 
sions of great emergency, when large 
demands are to be made on the people, 
I think you must have a partial resort 
to indirect taxation; and on occasions 
when demands less large are to be made 
on the people, if those demands have a 
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character of apparent permanence, then 
also, I think, we ought to call in the aid 
of indirect taxation. Nay, even on the 
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present occasion, my right hon. Friend. 


has shown that the Government were 
not unwilling to avail themselves of 
that resource ; and we do not hesitate to 
say, that no injustice is implied under 
the circumstances of the case on our 
part, shut out as we have been from 
prosecuting the original proposals of my 
right hon. Friend in asking the House 
to do what was done in 1868, without 
objection from any party, portion, or sec- 
tion of this House, and to meet a defi- 
eiency of the nature of that now before 
us by the same measure that was then 
adopted. Well, with regard to this expen- 
diture, as I have said, the objections have 
been taken that it is, and that it is not, 
of a passing description. Now, I will 
venture to say, what can hardly be de- 
nied with respect to the proceedings of the 
present Government. We have, in the 
course of the not quite two years and a- 
half that we have held office, effected 
large reductions, and we have also pro- 
posed large augmentations of expendi- 
ture. With reference to speeches which 
are made in the name of public economy, 
I must say, for my own part, even when 
I cannot admit the propriety of their 
direct application, that they command to 
a great extent mysympathies. The sins 
and offences of the British Legislature 
have not been on the side of economy. 
If the Government is to be vitally as- 
sailed —if it is to be dimissed from 
office, I ask myself what is the meaning 
and intention of that dismissal with re- 
spect to the prospects of public economy ? 
For my part, I can truly say that al- 
though I value as highly as most men 
the privileges of personal liberty, I prize 
most highly the honour enjoyed by my 
Colleagues and myself of serving the 
country in the situations which we hold. 
I think it an error on the part of public 
men who have chosen their positions, 
freely to speak of the sacrifices, if such 
they be, that those positions entail. I 
thought it always a point worthy of ad- 
miration in the character of Lord Pal- 
merston, that in his habitual language 
he avowed the satisfaction with which 
he found himself entrusted with the duty 
of wielding power, according to the best 
of his convictions, for the benefit of his 
country. Therefore, Sir, I do not affect 
to court the adverse vote of the House 
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of Oommons which at any moment may 
put an end to the existence of the Minis- 
try; but I will say, in passing, to my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Oxford (Mr. Vernon Harcourt), after the 
description we heard from him to-night 
of the conduct of the Government, and 
of the manner in which the interests of 
the party had for 18 months been virtu- 
ally betrayed, that I think he makes a 
great mistake if such be the case—if 
those interests have been so treated by 
the Government—if his description ap- 
proached to justice—if it be not, on the 
contrary, an instance of extravagant in- 
justice—he makes a very great mistake 
in not taking an early opportunity of 
putting an end to its existence. When- 
ever that existence is put an end to— 
though I do not say the operation will 
give me pleasure, nor affect to desire it— 
the pain of it to me will be greatly miti- 
gated, if I believe that those who are to 
succeed us in office are duly consulting, 
as we have tried to the best of our abi- 
lity to consult, the honour and safety of 
the country, and are likely to promote 
the interests of public economy. I will 
venture to say that we have effected 
great reductions, and we have proposed 
great augmentations ; and the result is, 
that after £6,000,000 have been taken 
off the taxes of the country, even when 
you have voted, if you do vote, the 
£3,000,000we nowask, after £10,000,000 
have, in little more than two years, been 
taken off the public Debt, the result 
will be that now, with great public 
purposes in view of the most definite 
kind connected with the composition and 
constitution of the Army, our military 
Estimates which have caused so much 
indignation, do not quite reach the 
figure of those that we found in exist- 
ence, and which had none of those spe- 
cial views and objects vouched for and 
warranted. But, as regards the econo- 
mies that we have effected, and the aug- 
mentations for which we are also respon- 
sible, I will beg to be permitted respect- 
fully to point out, that the character of 
those augmentations is, as we think, for 
the most part transitional, while the 
character of those economies is perma- 
nent. On a former evening I. stated 
why, as far as I am able to judge, that 
expenditure must be called, to a great 
extent, transitional ; but I will again 
take the opportunity of stating, what 
needs to be repeated in this House by 
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those who entertain the opinion, in con- 
sequence of the incessant promulgation 
of the contrary opinion from other 
quarters, that I will not admit that, if 
this House does its duty, the abolition 
of purchase in the Army, and the gift of 
£320,000 a-year to the officers of the 
future, ought to entail upon the British 
public, either great or small, a charge 
additional to that which those officers 
now receive, in the shape of either pay 
or retirement. Therefore I do not admit 
the existence of that additional prospec- 
tive charge. Now let us look at the 
character of the economies that have 
been made. We have been able to re- 
duce the scale of naval expenditure, 
and, even in the recent circumstances of 
Europe, we have still left the public ac- 
count largely the gainer in consequence 
of the changes that have been adopted. 
What is the nature of those changes? 
They are founded upon a cause of eco- 
nomy that has in it a permanent cha- 
racter, because they depend mainly upon 
the abandonment of a system, reasonable 
once, but now totally superannuated and 
unreasonable—namely, the practice, too 
long maintained, of keeping fleets and 
squadrons dotted over the whole surface 
of the globe. That system cannot, I 
trust, be defended or revived, and I look 
upon the abandonment of it as a source 
of permanent economy. With respect 
to the Army, the main economies which 
have been brought about were effected 
by the abandonment of another unfor- 
tunate and faulty practice—namely, that 
of employing the Army largely and very 
needlessly for the purposes of what were 
called ‘‘ colonial garrisons,” in Colonies 
not having the character of military 
positions. The abolition of that sys- 
tem of colonial garrisons is, I apprehend, 
a permanent source of economy. What 
is another cause of the expenditure of 
this year? It is the attempt to intro- 
duce with rapidity the system of short 
service into the Army, ard I ask Gen- 
tlemen on either side of the House— 
‘Do they, or do they not, believe that 
that system of short service will be a 
source of permanent economy?” Con- 
nected with that is the system of efficient 
Reserves; and these give the power of 
reducing, with entire security, the num- 
ber of troops that may be thought ne- 
cessary for the defence of the country. 
Without entering further into detail, I 
think I have shown under three great 
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heads, that the economies to which we 
have endeavoured to lead Parliament 
are permanent and national in their 
character, and on other occasions it has 
been shown how small is the degree to 
which that permanency applies to the 
expenditure for which we now ask. With 
regard to the means proposed for that 
expenditure, the hon. Gentleman, who 
has just addressed the House (Mr. T. 
Baring) complains of the course of legis- 
lation that has recently prevailed in such 
a way that one would really think that 
the possessors of the higher and middle 
incomes of this country were ill-used as 
compared with the rest of the community. 
From the speech of the hon. Gentleman, 
one would suppose that the finances of 
the country had become less stable than 
they were ‘‘in the good old times,” 
when, as he says, Chancellors of the 
Exchequer were content quieta non movere 
—‘‘in the good old times” when the 
laws relating to the trade in corn were 
constructed against the interest of the con- 
sumer and in the supposed and fancied 
interest of the rich; when things neces- 
sary to the life of man were subject to 
severe taxation; when the commerce of 
the country was suffered to remain un- 
developed through the pressure of taxa- 
tion and the mischievous influence of 
Protection, so that our foreign trade 
scarcely amounted to one-sixth part of 
its present amount. After the labours, 
cares, and anxieties, the efforts and 
struggles by which, without assistance 
from the hon. Gentleman, for 25 years 
those results have been brought about, 
is he, at this day, to sigh for ‘‘ the good 
old times’ when Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer were, in that state of things, 
content quieta non movere? The hon. 
Gentleman will always be respected in 
this House; but the respect he will en- 
joy will not be owing to the hopes he 
has given in matters of commercial and 
financial legislation, for they have on 
every occasion been in opposition to that 
course of change which has conferred 
such benefits upon the people generally. 
After all, the question that is before us 
to-night is not a very broad one, and if 
I have referred to the subject of expen- 
diture, it is because, as my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has observed, we are under the necessity, 
from the nature of this discussion and 
the topics embraced in the speeches on 
both sides of the House, of mixing to- 
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gether, perhaps with so great advantage 
to the clearness of our debates, the two 
questions—first, whether money is to be 
spent; and, secondly, in what way the 
means of meeting the charge are to be 
found. The one question really before 
us at this moment is that of Terminable 
Annuities. I do not think that, as re- 
gards Estimates, anyone supposes that 
the House of Commons can with advan- 
tage look back, even if the Government 
were willing, upon the great and es- 
sential Votes that it has given. Let it 
be recollected that the receipt of those 
Votes—the having obtained those Votes, 
does not absolve the Government from 
considering how far the expenditure 
under them can be economized. It is 
necessary for the House of Commons to 
proceed from one twelve-month to an- 
other, and it is the duty of the Executive 
during the whole of the intervening time 
to watch the state of affairs, and to study 
how far it can properly and safely keep 
within the amount of authority that has 
been intrusted to it by the confidence of 
Parliament; but the House itself, after 
voting the scale of Army and Navy ex- 
penditure as far as we are concerned, and 
passing the Mutiny Bill upon that basis, 
ought not to suppose that advantage can 
arise from an entire reversal of those 
steps which have been adopted—on some 
points unanimously, on others carried 
against a very small minority of discon- 
tents. Then we come to this question— 
Shall we resort to the alternative of meet- 
ing the charge for the year or, as those 
who would make two bites of a cherry 
would say, two parts of the charge of the 
year, by suspending our system of the 
payment of Terminable Annuities? I 
have here to complain of divers Gentle- 
men, both in and out of the House, who 
have been referring toa declaration which 
they say was made by me—that the great 
beauty of this system of Terminable An- 
nuities was that, in case of a deficiency, we 
might arrest the operation of the system. 
Now, I must say, that when an alle- 
gation of that kind is made against a 
man, whose guilt as to the amount of 
his speaking is great, it would be but an 
act of common charity to give some in- 
dication as to when the words were 
used and where they are recorded; for 
in my anxiety to discover this extaordi- 
nary declaration I have undergone a 
very considerable amount of one of the 
most purgatorial operations to which a 
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man can be condemned—namely, the 
perusal of his own speeches, especially 
on a subject of finance; but not being 
able to discover it, I can confidently say 
that I never made any such declaration 
at all. What I might have said was that 
a great advantage of the system of Ter- 
minable Annuities, worked as it is 
now, is that when you have a legitimate 
and necessary occasion for borrowing 
money, provided it be not to a very 
large amount, you have, through the 
medium of that system, a means of bor- 
rowing with greater facility than was 
ever possessed before. That, however, 
is very different from what I am repre- 
sented to have said; and I do not believe 
that you could arrange to interrupt the 
working of this system of Terminable 
Annuities, without being obliged to go 
through the Parliamentary operation of 
a loan, and that I hold to be its great 
merit. It is not well that this House 
should be able to borrow without the 
country knowing what is going on. The 
Fortifications Loan has been appealed to 
as a precedent; though, if the circum- 
stances were equal, which they are not, 
that would be a precedent of doubtful 
value. But in the year of the Fortifica- 
tions Loan, we had to provide £6,000,000 
for the China War. Is there such a de- 
mand upon us now? The purpose for 
which the Fortifications Loan was made 
was one in regard to which it was not, 
as in the case with purchase in the Army, 
distributed over 20, 30, or 40 years, but 
it was supposed that the whole bulk of 
the charge would have to be met in three 
years. That precedent, therefove, is in- 
applicable to this case, and this year we 
are going to borrow £700,000 under the 
Fortifications Loan. The question is— 
in defending which, I hope we shall have 
the hearty assistance of the hon. Mem- 
bers—are we to invade a regular Parlia- 
mentary scheme, under which, from year 
to year, a considerable sum, between 
£2,000,000 and £3,000,000, and now 
nearly £3,000,000, is applicable to pay 
off the National Debt through the medium 
of Terminable Annuities. The hon. Gen- 
tleman is a friend of the old Chancellors 
of the Exchequer, whose maxim was 
quieta non movere, and I ask him to revere 
them for this point in their conduct— 
that under all difficulties and circum- 
stances, when they had to impose taxes, 
they steadily maintained the system of 
paying off the Debt by Terminable An- 
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nuities. Are we, then, for a cause so 
trifling and insignificant as the present, 
to break down this great and ancestral 
system, which has existed for 100 years, 
and which even the hon. Member for 
Huntingdon was happy to support, when, 
in 1842, I had the satisfaction of voting 
with him in support of the measures of 
Sir Robert Peel. In 1842 we were pay- 
ing, from a country less rich than now, 
more than £3,000,000 in Terminable 
Annuities, and at that time we had a 
deficiency much more formidable in re- 
ference to the power of the country than 
we have now. How was that deficiency 
met? Did Sir Robert Peel come down 
to the House and ask Parliament to 
break up that most sagacious and provi- 
dent part of our financial arrangements 
in order to evade a temporary difficulty ? 
No, Sir! He not only did not give up 
the Terminable Annuities, but he in- 
creased the taxes, and introduced a great 
financial innovation by proposing in time 
of peace an income tax which had always 
before been regarded as the tax reserved 
for a period of war. I hope the hon. 
Member for Huntingdon, when we come 
to a division, will recollect 1842, when 
he supported Sir Robert Peel, and did 
not, as on this occasion, clothe himself 
in the vestments of the tempter, and 
whisper in the ears of Parliament, that 
part of the difficulties could be obviated 
by stopping the Terminable Annuities, 
and that he will show, as had been said 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Oxford (Mr. Vernon Harcourt), that he 
will not fall into the quackery of attempt- 
ing to meet the first difficulty which pre- 
sents itself by a method which, if used 
at all, should be reserved for demands 
much more imperative and severe. If 
you determine to quit the course hitherto 
pursued, you will be establishing a pre- 
cedent for every future Parliament, which 
we must expect will follow our example, 
and, in that case, how are we to provide 
for the steady maintenance of the system 
by which we have accomplished a reduc- 
tion of the National Debt? Now, we 
never go on from year to year with a 
surplus of taxes, because the House in- 
variably and justly requires that, when- 
ever a surplus is shown on the Estimates 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
taxes should be repealed so as to come 
down very nearly to a level. The con- 
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Whenever there is a diminution of the 
Revenue from a bad harvest, or when- 
ever political exigencies require an in- 
crease of expenditure, there must be a 
past or a prospective—for it is not neces- 
sarily a past—deficiency. Is it to be 
supposed that we are to set what I will 
not hesitate to call the plain example of 
calling upon these Terminable Annuities 
to meet such a deficiency as that now be- 
fore us? Are we to expect that other 
Parliaments will not follow our example 
in future; or how are you to provide for 
the steady maintenance of the system, by 
which it is that we really have accom- 
plished by far the greatest part of the 
operations that have been effected for 
the reduction of the National Debt? We 
have two modes of reducing National 
Debt—one by the operation of Termin- 
able Annuities, and the other by the 
application of surplus Revenue. The 
application of surplus Revenues has been 
considerable; but unfortunately it has 
been to a considerable extent counter- 
acted by the necessity of meeting, or 
allowing for in some shape or other, the 
years of introspective deficiency which 
are never made the object of special 
Parliamentary provision by taxation. 
By your Terminable Annuities, the prin- 
ciple part of what you have done for the 
reduction of the Debt has been effected. 
Looking back over the half century since 
the close of the Great War of 1815, I ask 
the House, do you think, or do you not, 
that we have done much for the reduc- 
tion of the National Debt? If you do 
not I admit that you are entitled to take 
an altered course of policy, and to find a 
Government that will consent to be the 
instrument of change. I admit that 
fully ; but I do not think that that is the 
view or conviction of the House. I be- 
lieve the view and conviction of the House 
is, that we have not done too much; but 
the question rather is, if there be any 
question at all, whether we have not 
done too little. If this is so, the ques- 
tion we have at issue to-night is not the 
question which the hon. Member for 
Westminster is urging upon us; but 
though he himself may be totally igno- 
rant of its true bearing, it is whether we 
shall break down the most effective part 
of the system by pressing upon the Na- 
tional Debt. My right hon. Friend has 
shown, and I will not follow him in de- 
tail, the many difficulties that would at- 
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say, that before you determine to take 
out of the hands of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the command of bank funds 
with which he is now supplied, you ought 
to inquire how far that restriction of his 
means is likely to form a bar to important 
measures of public policy? I do not 
hesitate to say, that in passing the mea- 
sure for the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, it would have been totally im- 
possible forus to make pecuniary arrange- 
ments even tolerably satisfactory, and 
to assist the disestablished Church, as we 
have assisted it—{‘‘Oh!”]—in econo- 
mising its remaining means by lending 
upon the most favourable terms—and if 
the hon. Member who scoffs does not 
regard that as assistance, I must beg him 
to refresh his mind on subjects of political 
economy—had it not been for the fund 
which is possessed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. It is not one mea- 
sure only that has been aided by the use 
of that fund. Here, also, is my right 
hon. Friend the Vice President of the 
Council of Education, who was most 
anxious to give facilities to enable school 
boards to build school houses. You know 
that to be one of the greatest difficulties ; 
everyone knows what high rates of in- 
terest are paid when it is necessary to 
raise large sums of money through local 
rates for local purposes. Well, my right 
hon. Friend came to the assistance of 
the school boards, and removed a great 
impediment out of their way, by pro- 
viding that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer should lend them money, by which 
school houses should be erected, which 
money should afterwards be gradually 
repaid. Independently of this profitable 
use of the fund at the command of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that fund 
helps to reduce the National Debt; and 
therefore you would inflict the greatest 
inconvenience and mischief were you to 
divert that fund by making it available 
for meeting the deficiency shown in the 
Estimates by my right hon. Friend. The 
hon. Gentleman has aimed at us a deadly 
blow, no doubt; it is not necessary to 
consider whether he meant it as such or 
not; butitisso. He exercised his own 
discretion in doing it. I do not know 
much of the political handwriting of the 
hon. Gentleman; but I think, that in 
the Motion before the House, I recognize 
something of a political handwriting 
which is not altogether his, but which 
he has received from one of his political 
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Friends. That is perfectly right; it is 
quite right that a party movement should 
be viewed as a party movement, and 
that there should be no disguise at all 
about it; and there is no disguise at all 
about it. The hon. Gentleman knows 
that the House has obtained from the 
Government every concession which it 
was possible to make. The Government 
has not exhibited any foolish self-love. 
We are quite aware of the severe suffer- 
ing we shall have to undergo upon that 
score; but that is a proof that we have 
shown every disposition that we could 
show, without a sacrifice of honour, to 
meet the views and wishes of the House. 
It was said again and again by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Northamptonshire (Mr. Hunt) 
that it is not his duty to make any sug- 
gestion—that it was the duty of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, so long as 
he holds his office; when the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer presents his Budget, 
and it is disapproved, to produce another, 
and if that is disapproved to produce 
another, or as they call it in mathematics, 
toties quoties. When the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has become a little more con- 
scious of the value of political economy 
and retrenchment, it may do him and 
the country good if, when he is Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer again, some 
kind Friend sitting on the opposite 
bench will instruct him, by reading a 
passage from his speech to-day, and 
leave him to smart with a dart that will 
be winged with feathers drawn from his 
own breast. The right hon. Gentleman 
understands that perfectly; we all un- 
derstand it. It is the duty of the Go- 
vernment to modify its financial pro- 
posals, and meet the views of the House 
within the limits that justice and reason 
prescribe; I say advisedly, it is the duty 
of the Government, and not the duty of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
Members of the Government have no de- 
sire and, I hope, show no disposition to 
separate themselves, in the slightest de- 
gree, from my right hon. Friend; but it 
is also the duty of the Government, when 
it has reached the bottom of what may 
be its shallow understanding and re- 
sources, to make that fact known. Well, 
we have no further plan. The judgment 
of the House is entirely free. The House 
is entitled unquestionably to vote ex- 
penditure; and to reject one by one the 
particular measures that are proposed 
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for meeting it. We have laid before the 
House these means of action and those 
altered means of action which suggested 
themselves to our mind, and we must 
confess to you that our resources are 
exhausted; in doing that we leave 
cheerfully in your hands, and leave 
cheerfully to the judgment of the coun- 
try, the fate both of the Budget and the 
Government. 

Mr. DISRAELT: Sir, there is, hap- 
pily at this moment, no controversy upon 
one point in respect to which both sides 
of the House entirely agree, and that is 
an extreme aversion—unless it be abso- 
lutely necessary—to an increase of 2d. 
in the income tax. The income tax is 
the most important of our fiscal resources; 
it is imposed with the greatest ease ; and 
it produces, when necessary, a sum which 
it is difficult, unless we are acquainted 
with the facts, to believe. It has been 
looked upon in old days as peculiarly a 
war tax, and wisely. I do not say that 
I would approve, after all that has oc- 
curred, and after the time it has occu- 
pied in our fiscal system, of its entire 
obliteration from our ordinary finance ; 
but, at the same time, I think it should 
be kept at as moderate an amount as 
possible, because, no doubt, it affords 
immense influence and power to this 
country, both with regard to foreign 
States, and its effect on the national 
credit. The fact that we can by a single 
tax, without distressing the community, 
on a great exigency produce £20,000,000 
or £25,000,000 sterling—a sum which 
the most powerful States, were they en- 
gaged in war, would have to beg for at 
the different Exchanges and money mar- 
kets of Europe—places this country at 
an immense advantage, gives us a posi- 
tion of power difficult to describe, and a 
line of defence scarcely less important 
than our Fleets and Armies. Well, then, 
it is natural under these circumstances 
that the House of Commons should be 
critical and jealous when an increase 
of such a tax is proposed. It ought 
not to be lightly proposed ; it ought not 
to be proposed to attain a casual or a 
common result; it ought not to be the 
refuge of a distressed and disconcerted 
Minister ; and it ought not to be pro- 
posed in every annual Budget, if we are 
to be influenced by those financial opi- 
nions which have hitherto obtained in 
this House, which have been expressed 
and professed by our most eminent states- 
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men, and which the right hon. Gentle- 
man and his Colleagues, who frequently 
tell us they are authorities on this sub- 
ject, have themselves never shrunk from 
—namely, that in a financial scheme 
where we find it necessary to have re- 
course to the income tax, it should not 
be the only means of Supply, and that a 
Budget should not consist entirely of 
direct taxes. If this, then, be the case 
—if the circumstances to which I refer 
are accurate, and hon. Members assent 
to them, is it at all surprising that the 
House should view with some caution 
and criticism the proposition of the 
Minister which has now been made; 
and is it not remarkable that, when a 
Motion is brought forward, about the 
meaning of which at least I thought 
there would be no mistake, and about 
which I shall by-and-by have something 
to say, the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site should become indignant—that he 
should absolutely reproach us for taking 
a course which has always been, and I 
trust always will be, pursued in this 
House, that when a Minister comes for- 
ward, and in his Budget proposes to 
increase the income tax, there should be 
a natural jealousy of the proposal; and 
when he proposes a Budget which con- 
sists solely of income tax, there should 
be some opposition not on this side only, 
but on all sides of the House. The 
case was so simple at the first blush, 
that I was curious to watch the course 
of the debate, and see what was the 
colour that would be thrown on it by 
Ministers, and how they would treat a 
question which in its character and fea- 
tures seemed so simple. Well, a Cabinet 
Minister rose up early in the debate— 
and I must say he was welcome—to give 
us some information with authority from 
the Treasury Bench. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Poor 
Law Board, for it was he, rose with the 
intention, no doubt, of making a great 
financial speech ; but with a modesty, for 
which really there was no necessity, and 
a timidity, for which I did not give him 
credit, he suddenly seemed to change his 
intention. He threw over half his finan- 
cial cargo, and, to my surprise, retained 
the half he ought to have thrown over; 
and, instead of giving us some informa- 
tion about the income tax, which both 
sides desired, he actually threw consider- 
able light on the character of the Civil 
Service Estimates. Now, I was rather 
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surprised at the information he gave uson 
that subject; for though this was not the 
occasion on which that highly interesting 
subject should necessarily be brought for- 
ward, he made some confessions which I 
heard not without admiration. He in- 
formed the House that the Civil Service 
Estimates have increased very much, but 
it was impossible to reduce them ; that 
they were, in fact, of a character so 
reasonable and so necessary in their ex- 
penditure, that this country and the 
House could not wish that they should 
be reduced, even if it were possible, and 
he ended by saying that that possibility 
could not for a moment be contemplated. 
Sir, when I remember certain oratorical 
exhibitions in a distant part of the coun- 
try, before the present Govecmnan was 
formed, and the staple of the most elo- 
quent of one of those orations, which 
might be a model, like Demosthenes on 
the Crown, or Cicero pro Milone, my 
astonishment at the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman was extreme, although 
I was glad to hear that the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates were, to use an expres- 
sive word, ‘automatic’? —that is to 
say, they were independent of Parlia- 
mentary support. Just as Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, when their Budget 
is refused, and they cannot pass their 
measures, they become automatic—in- 
dependent of Parliamentary support, 
like the Civil Service Estimates. Dis- 
appointed as I was, but still interested, 
I had hoped that the subject of the 
evening would have been treated, at 
least, by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. To my surprise, however, that 
right hon. Gentleman opened upon a 
subject totally different from that which 
was before the House. We have a Mo- 
tion before us by the hon. Member for 
Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith), which 
asks the House to declare its opinion 
that the whole of the deficiency that is 
requisite should not be supplied by the 
income tax. I think the natural infer- 
ence from his speech, as well as from 
his Motion—if it were necessary to draw 
any inference from them—would be that 
the rest of it should be supplied by in- 
direct taxation; but the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer rose and addressed him- 
self to a topic not before the House, and 
entered into a long argument, to prove 
that it would be most unwise to supply 
the deficiency by dealing with Termin- 
able Annuities. Why, what had that 
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to do with the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Westminster? [The OnancELLor 
of the Excnzquer: As much as indirect 
jonas I do not say that indirect 
taxation had anything to do with the 
Motion. I say that the Motion of my 
hon. Friend is neither more nor less than 
this—it calls upon the House to express 
its opinion that the whole deficiency 
should not be supplied by the imposition 
of the income tax. But the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer argued for half-an- 
hour upon a totally different question, 
and, in fact, succeeded in satisfying the 
House that it was by the aid of Termin- 
able Annuities we were to abolish not 
only purchase in the Army, but the Irish 
Church. Well, Sir, at last Achilles leaves 
his tent, and I did then expect that we 
were to have an answer to the clear and 
calm argument which had been offered 
by the hon. Member for Westminster ; 
but I was again deceived, for, on the con- 
trary, we had a speech that referred very 
little to the income tax, though it made 
one reference to it which I will notice 
in a moment—which was rich in argu- 
ment and illustration upon Terminable 
Annuities. But what is Hecuba to us? 
What are Terminable Annuitiestothe Re- 
presentative of aggrieved Westminster, 
who does not want to supply the whole 
deficiency of a bankrupt Chancellor of 
the Exchequer by the imposition of an 
increased income tax? But, then, what 
does the right hon. Gentleman say upon 
this subject of the increased income tax? 
‘“‘T have you now,” says he, “ for that is 
the very thing that your Government did 
itself. You increased the income tax in 
1868 by 2d.”” Well, Sir, there is no doubt 
that in 1868 we asked the House to 
consent to an increase of the income tax 
amounting to 2d.; but were the cireum- 
stances of the two years the same? 
Why, have I not stated that the income 
tax, among its various powerful and 
valued qualities, was most esteemed for 
this—that it was especially a war tax? 
In 1868 you raised it justly and properly ; 
for having gone to war in 1868, what was 
more natural and proper than that we 
should attempt at that time to raise the 
necessary supplies by the increase of the 
income tax? There were some, even 
then, who thought that we ought to have 
proposed a loan ; andif the war had con- 
tinued it would have been necessary to 
have sodone. But can it be believed that 
this is the identical case to which the 
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right hon. Gentleman refers, and which 
he thinks a vindication of the rickety 

roposition of his Government — can it 
oe believed that this increase of the in- 
come tax in 1868 should have been pro- 
posed by us to carry on a war, and with 
the entire concurrence of the House of 
Commons? I cannot conceive a pre- 
cedent more unfit could have been se- 
lected by the right hon. Gentleman; 
and he stole even that observation upon 
the income tax from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who threw it at me two 
or three nights ago. I confess I was 
astonished at the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer when he did so; for remember- 
ing the purpose for which we proposed 
and carried the increased income tax—a 
great national object—I could not con- 
ceive it possible that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should have connected 
the miserable perplexities with which 
he has to contend with what, after all, 
everyone acknowledges was a great feat 
of arms consummately achieved. It is 
very true there was no great slaugh- 
ter, and I know the right hon. Gentle- 
man does not approve of war with- 
out slaughter; but he will not deny 
this—that the troops who effected that 
signal operation were brought home 
without the cost of a single English 
life; and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer is the last man who should dare 
to depreciate the importance of that 
expedition, because the House still re- 
members the gloomy vaticinations of 
disasters and discomfiture respecting 
the Abyssinian Expedition with which 
he favoured the House, and which he 
breathed over it, at its departure, with 
his blessing. Now, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Minister has been ex- 
tremely playful to-night in his analysis 
and catalogue raisonné of the motives 
which influence in their vote hon. Gen- 
tlemen who sit upon this side of the 
House. Why could not the right hon. 
Gentleman, instead of wearying the 
House with an unnecessary dissertation 
respecting Terminable Annuities, favour 
us with an analysis of the motives on 
this and other subjects of hon. Gentle- 
men who sit on his own side? Are their 
motives all the same; are they identical ? 
Are the motives which influence those 
hon. Gentlemen to-night, the motives of 
men who have the same opinions upon 
finance, upon general policy, upon any of 
the themes which have formed portions of 
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this debate? "Why, we have heard dis- 
cordant opinions upon all these subjects ; 
and there is only one thing in which a 
majority, a vast majority, on this occa- 
sion as on every other when we had dis- 
cussions on the Budget, agreed—and 
that is their unqualified repudiation of 
the principles of the financial policy of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and their ap- 
peals to him to change them as soon as 
possible. There is a question which, 
after listening to the extraordinary 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, I cannot refrain from asking my- 
self. I want to know why the right 
hon. Gentleman withdrew his Budget? 
He spoke the other night as well as to- 
night at considerable length, but he has 
never yet told us why his Budget has 
been withdrawn. Now that is the ques- 
tion I want to ask. He proposed an 
indirect tax, and, fortunate man, he 
carried it: a second division occurs, and 
he carries it again by a majority. That 
cannot be the reason why he gave it up. 
He proposed a tax on succession, and 
the opinion of the House was never 
taken with respect to it; that cannot 
be, therefore, the reason he withdrew 
his Budget. The whole affair, in fact, 
is involved in such mysterious obscurity 
that were it not for the ingenuous naiveté 
of the hon. Member for South Durham 
(Mr. Pease), who, I must say, generally 
manages to let the cat out of the bag, 
we should never had the slightest idea 
of this backstairs Resolution, which has 
defeated a Budget which had already 
received the support of the House of 
Commons in one of its preliminary stages, 
for the indirect tax proposed was agreed 
to, and upon the succession duty the 
sense of the House was never asked. 
But, more extraordinary still, the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment tells us he is determined to 
appeal to the House as on a question of 
confidence on the Motion under discus- 
sion, although he and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer united in telling us that 
nothing could be more intolerable than 
a Budget which should consist merely 
of a proposal for increasing the income 
tax. The right hon. Gentleman is ready 
to test the opinion of the House as a 
question of confidence in his Govern- 
ment, not upon the duty on matches, 
with regard to which he had the support 
of a majority, not upon the succession 
duty, on which its decision was never 
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asked; but to show, I suppose, the 
strength of the Ministry, upon a tax 
which he and his Colleagues have told us 
they reprobate. Now, asthis discussion 
has gone on, it has, like all other discus- 
sions, cleared up many points which 
were previously somewhat ambiguous. 
Hitherto, when we have discussed these 
matters, we have heard two opinions 
put forward on the other side of the 
House—I might say 20—but two which 
have perpetually confused us: at one 
time the Estimates have been described 
as transitional; while, at other times, 
statements have been made from which 
it was impossible not to infer that they 
were to be regarded as of a perma- 
nent character. But to-night both the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Prime Minister have more than once ad- 
mitted that the Estimates are to be 
looked upon as transitional; and the 
right hon. Gentleman when he made his 
admission, turned to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and said, ‘‘as has been 
rightly expressed by my right hon. 
Friend.”” We may from that, therefore, 
take the Estimates as intended to be 
transitional, and I propose for a moment 
to consider them in that light; and 
although the Prime Minister has taken 
a course to-night which, I confess, has 
astonished me, yet that circumstance 
shall not alter the course which I myself 
determined to adopt. When I entered 
the House I was told, to my surprise, 
that the hon. Member for Westminster 
was not about to proceed with his Mo- 
tion. Being asked the reason why, I 
expressed a doubt as to its accuracy, and 
looked upon it as one of those rumours 
which have no foundation, and treated 
it as such; but, although there was 
no foundation for the rumour, it must 
have reached the right hon. Gentle- 
tleman and his Friends, for they evi- 
dently prepared their speeches to meet a 
Motion of a different character. This 
debate, first of all, turned on a ques- 
tion which is not before the House; 
and, in the next place, they have con- 
verted into a Vote of Confidence the de- 
cision at which the House is asked to 
arrive with reference to raising the 
whole of the deficiency with which we 
have to deal, by means which they them- 
selves have denounced. Now, I came 
down to the House quite in a different 
mood, and I was perfectly prepared, if 
T could obtain a clear admission from 
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the right hon. Gentleman that these 
were transitional Estimates, to make any 
reasonable sacrifice to meet the demands 
of the Government. Let us then see if 
they really are transitional, and whether 
it is not possible to meet the difficulties 
of the case. I take it for granted that 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of — 
the Government will not blow hot and 
cold on this subject, and that he will 
keep to his position that these are trans- 
itional Estimates. Well, then, we have 
a deficiency of £2,700,000, and it will 
not be denied, at the same time, that 
we shall be called upon next year for a 
sum of £1,200,000 for the Army Bill, 
and a further sum of £1,200,000 for 
another project which the Government 
have inview. Now, itis impossible that 
these can be transitional Hstimates if 
we are to meet these two demands of 
£1,200,000 each. If the prospect were 
to brighten; if the Revenue were to in- 
crease, and if the Government were to 
be able to effect economy without im- 
pairing efficiency, it might be possible to 
meet these transitional Estimates; but 
they cannot, under the most favourable 
circumstances, if they are to encounter 
a demand for £2,400,000 in the follow- 
ing year. Therefore, I say if the right 
hon. Gentleman wishes us to consider 
these Estimates really as transitional Es- 
timates, and to take a sanguine view of 
the state of the country, more sanguine 
than his own Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has taken, let him withdraw the 
two propositions which involve in the 
next year this demand for £1,200,000 
each—that is to say, £2,400,000 for the 
abolition of purchase and for the loss of 
the house duty. Let him do that, and 
then I will admit that we may consider 
these as transitional Estimates, and then 
we shall be bound to meet the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer as far as we 
possibly can. I say, this is a fair offer 
to bring things to a wholesome state. I 
imagine the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer will then have a fair surplus, be- 
cause he will save £600,000 on this year ; 
and we would give him as much income 
tax as would meet his deficiency and 
leave a proper surplus. That is the 
position, I think, the question ought to 
occupy, and which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman ought to accept; and I can- 
not help thinking that these Budget de- 
bates, of which this is just the begin- 
ning, will end by a transaction of that 
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character; and therefore I throw out 
this view for the reflection of the right 
hon. Gentleman; and if he will only 
consider it, instead of considering Ter- 
minable Annuities, and will come down 
to the House and make a conciliatory 
—— we will give him fair and honour- 
able support. Sir, I should terminate 
my observations here, but for some re- 
marks which ought not to pass un- 
noticed. A habit has grown up on the 
Treasury Bench of intimating to the 
House and the country that the difficul- 
ties of a pecuniary character in which 
its occupants are involved, are due to 
our having excited the country and 
produced a demand for great expendi- 
ture. I want to know what is the 
authority of the right hon. Gentleman 
and his Colleagues for a statement of 
that kind. It cannot be that he has 
been forced into this expenditure by the 
Opposition. What is the use of havin 

a majority of 120 if you are to be force 

into expenditure by the minority? It 
cannot be that the Tory Press has pro- 
duced this extreme feeling in the coun- 
try, for there is only one Tory newspaper, 
and therefore he cannot pretend this. 
Who is it that takes any lead in our 
party who has, to use an expression that 
has twice caught my ear, ‘‘ hounded 
on the country.” I hardly presume to 
speak about myself. But only once in 
the course of the autumn did I open my 
lips, and that was at a pastoral meeting. 
Our Arcadian simplicity was disturbed 
by a worthy friend of mine, a man of 
war, who said the country was in a de- 
fenceless state, and who seemed to alarm 
my neighbours. The only observations 
I made were of an encouraging cha- 
racter; I expressed my conviction that 
there were sufficient means, if these 
were well managed, to meet the enemies 
that might threaten us. My right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Henley) also addressed his 
friends in a neighbouring county, and he 
took a similar but much more decided 
tone. My noble Friend the Earl of 
Derby had several opportunities of ad- 
dressing his countrymen, and, though he 
did not throw cold water on the martial 
spirit of the martial race of Lancashire, 
he spoke with his usual prudence and 
good sense. Therefore, I want to know 
who it is that has hounded on the 
Government to this expenditure? You 
cannot say it is those who, by the con- 
fidence of their friends, take a lead in the 
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conduct of their affairs as a party who 
have prevented you, with your majority 
at your back, acting on your own deter- 
minate judgment. You cannot impute 
the blame to the Press of the coun- 
try, because it is a highly Liberal Press, 
and its editors are, I believe, your per- 
sonal friends, to whom you impart most 
curious and delicate information. Is 
it to be endured that these statements 
are to be made night after night ; that 
it is to be said we have hounded on 
the country, and that it is to be said 
it is in consequence of our rash and 
unprincipled conduct that we are in- 
volved in this difficult position? I gave, 
and I shall give, the Government cre- 
dit for having acted from a sense of 
duty upon their determinate opinions. 
No doubt, when they were called upon 
for this great expenditure, there was 
disappointment and personal annoyance; 
but they overcame it by a sense of duty 
which I still hope may be a character- 
istic of English statesmen. There is 
something shabby now, after you have 
entrapped the House of Commons into 
this vast expenditure, with which you 
cannot cope—which you cannot control 
after the exposure of last week—in turn- 
ing round and making these unauthor- 
ized statements and these attacks on your 
opponents. I rose to bring the issue to 
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its true character before the division. - 


The Motion of the hon. Member for 
Westminster is a clear and honourable 
Motion ; it is that the deficiency of the 
amount mentioned should not be en- 
tirely supplied by the income tax. That 
is the question before us, and do not 
let us be led away by this hocus-pocus 
about Terminable Annuities. Let the 
House and the country clearly under- 
stand what is the issue before it; and 
whatever efforts are made by a Govern- 
ment, who are themselves pledged to 
oppose the principle of supplying all 
deficiency by income tax, to suppress 
our debate and division, let them under- 
stand this, because the country under- 
stands it, that this is not the last stand 
we will make against this Budget; but 
on every occasion, at every stage, and 
by every means, we will oppose a pro- 
position that is most unsound and im- 
politic. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 335 ; Noes 
250: Majority 85. 
3U 
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Jervis, Colonel 
Johnston, W. 

Jones, J. 

Kavanagh, A. MacM. 
Kekewich, S. T. 
Kennaway, J. H. 
Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Knox, hon. Colonel S. 
Lacon, Sir E. H. K. 
Laird, J. 

Langton, W. G. 
Laslett, W. 
Learmonth, A. 
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Legh, Lt.-Col. G. C. 

Legh, W. J. 

Lennox, Lord G, G. 

Lennox, Lord H. G. 

Liddell, hon. H. G. 

Lindsay, hon. Colonel C. 

Lindsay, Colonel R. L. 

Lopes, HH. C. 

Lopes, Sir M. 

Lowther, Colonel 

Lowther, J. 

Lowther, W. 

Mahon, Viscount 

Maitland, Sir A.C. R. G. 

Manners, rt. hn. Lord J. 

Manners, Lord G. J. 

March, Earl of 

Matthews, H. 

Mellor, T. W. 

Meyrick, T. 

Milles, hon. G. W. 

Mills, C. H. 

Mitford, W. T. 

Montagu, rt. hn.Lord R. 

Morgan, U. O. 

Morgan, hon. Major 

Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 

Neville-Grenville, R. 

Newdegate, C. N. 

Newport, Viscount 

Newry, Viscount 

Noel, hon. G. J. 

North, Colonel 

O'Neill, hon. E. 

Paget, R. H. 

Pakington, rt. bn. Sir J. 

Palk, Sir L. 

Parker, Lt.-Col. W. 

Patten, rt. hon. Col, W. 

Peek, I. W. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 

Pell, A. 

Pemberton, E. L. 

Percy, Earl 

Phipps, C. P. 

Plunket, hon. D. R. 

Powell, W. 

Raikes, H. C. 

Read, C. S. 

Ridley, M. W. 

Round, J. 

Royston, Viscount 

Sackville, 8. G. S. 

Salt, T. 

Sandon, Viscount 

Sclater-Booth, G. 

Scott, Lord H. J. M.D. 

Scourfield, J. H. 

Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 
Hi. J. 

Shirley, S. E. 

Simonds, W. B. 

Smith, A. 

Smith, F. C. 

Smith, R. 

Smith, S. G. 

Somerset, Lord H.R. C. 

Stanley, hon. F. 

Starkie, J. P. C. 

Steere, L. 

Straight, D. 

Sturt, H. G, 
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Sykes, C. 

Talbot, hon. Captain 
Talbot, J. G, 

Taylor, rt. hon. Col. 
Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Tipping, W. 
Tollemache, J. 
Tomline, G. 

Trevor, Lord A. E, Hill- 
Turner, C. 

Turnor, E. 

Vance, J. 

Vandeleur, Colonel 
Verner, E. W. 

Verner, Sir W. 
Walker, Major G. G. 
Walpole, hon. F. Cross, R. A. 
Walpole, rt. hon. S. H. Smith, W. H. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Ways and Means—considered in Com- 
mittee. 


Treasurers of 


Walsh, hon. A. 
Waterhouse, S. - 
Welby, W. E. 
Wethered, T. 0. 
Wharton, J, L. 
Wheelhouse, W. S. J. 
Williams, C. H. 
Williams, Sir F. M. 
Wilmot, H. 

Winn, R. 

Wise, H. C. 
Wyndham, hon. P. 
Wynn, C. W. W. 
Yarmouth, Earl of 


TELLERS. 


(In the Committee. ) 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, there shall be charged, collected, 
and paid for one year, commencing on the sixth 
day of April, one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-one, for and in respect of all Property, 
Profits, and Gains mentioned or described as 
chargeable in the Act passed in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth years of Her Majesty’s reign, chapter 
thirty-four, for granting to Her Majesty Duties 
on Profits arising from Property, Professions, 
Trades, and Offices, the following Duties (that is 
to say): 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual 
value or amount of all such Property, 
Profits, and Gains, (except those charge- 
able under Schedule (B) of the said Act,) 
the Duty of Sixpence ; 

And in respect of the occupation of Lands, 
Tenements, Hereditaments, and Heritages 
chargeable under Schedule (B) of the said 
Act: 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual 
value thereof ; 

Tn England, the Duty of Three Pence ; 


In ARE and Ireland respectively, the 
Duty of Two Pence Farthing ; 

Subject to the provisions contained in section 
three of the Act of twenty-sixth Victoria, chapter 
twenty-two, for the exemption of Persons whose 
whole Income from every source is under One 
Hundred Pounds a-year, and relief of those whats 
Income is under Two Hundred Pounds a-year.” 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(Mr. Robert 
Fowler.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he could not 
accede to the Motion. This was the first 
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time in his experience when such an 
opposition had been made to the first 
stage of the financial measure. It 
was absolutely necessary that the Go- 
vernment should endeavour to proceed 
with the Public Business ; he therefore 
trusted the Committee would not sanc- 
tion the Motion for reporting Progress, 
for the hon. Member, and those who 
shared his opinions, would have abun- 
dant opportunities of opposing the Go- 
vernment proposals at their subsequent 
stages. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That, towards raising the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, there shall be charged, 
collected, and paid for one year, commencing on 
the sixth day of April, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy-one, for and in respect of all 
Property, Profits, and Gains mentioned or de- 
scribed as chargeable in the Act passéd in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth years of [ler Majesty’s 
reign, chapter thirty-four, for granting to Her 
Majesty Duties on Profits arising from Property, 
Professions, Trades, and Offices, the following 
Duties (that is to say) : 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual 
value or amount of all such Property, 
Profits, and Gains (except those charge- 
able under Schedule (B) of the said Act), 
the Duty of Sixpence ; 

And in respect of the occupation of Lands, 
Tenements, Hereditaments, and Heritages 
chargeable under Schedule (B) of the said 
Act: 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual 
value thereof ; 

In England, the Duty of Three Pence ; 
and 
In Scotland and Ireland respectively, the 
Duty of Two Pence Farthing ; 
Subject to the provisions contained in section 
three of the Act of twenty-sixth Victoria, chapter 
twenty-two, for the exemption of persons whose 
whole Income from every source is under One 
Hundred Pounds a-year, and relief of those whose 
Income is under Two Hundred Pounds a-year. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again upor. Wednes- 
day. 


TREASURERS OF RATES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Donatp Datryrmete, Bill 
for the relief of Treasurers of Counties, Cities, 
and Boroughs appointed under the Act of the 
twelfth year of George the Second, chapter 
twenty-nine, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Donatp Da.ryrmpxe, Sir Witi1am Bacar, and Mr. 
Dopps. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 120.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o’clock, 


(INDEX. 
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